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LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 


COWLEY. 


The  Life  of  Cowlet,  notwithstanding  the  pen- 
ary of  English  biography,  baa  been  written  by 
Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whose  pregnancy  of  imapin- 
ation  and  elegance  of  language  have  deservedly 
set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature ;  but  his 
teal  of  friendship,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has 

E reduced  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  history  : 
e  has  given  the  character,  not  the  life,  of  Cow- 
ley ;  for  he  writes  with  so  little  detail,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  distinctly  known,  but  all  is  shown 
confused  and  enlarged  through  the  mist  of  pane- 
gyric. 

Abraham  Cowlet  was  bom  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen.  His  father  sTES 
a  grocer,  whose  condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  a  citizen ;  and,  what 
would  probably  not  hare  been  less  carefully  sup- 
pressed, the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  register 
of  SL  Dunstan's  parish  gives  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  father  was  a  sectary.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  conse- 
quently left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ;  whom 
Wood  represents  as  struggling  earnestly  to  pro- 
cure him  a  literary  education,  and  who,  as  she 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  had  her  solicitude  re- 
warded by  seeing  her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by 
teeing  him  fortunate,  and  partaking  his  prosperity. 
We  know,  at  least,  from  Sprat's  account,  that 
he  always  acknowledged  her  care,  and  justly  paid 
the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment  lay 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  ;  in  which  he  very  early 
took  delight  to  read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of 
Terse,  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a 
poet  Such  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes 
remembered,  and  perhaps  sometimes  forpotten, 
produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and 
propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  employ- 
ment, which  is  commonly  called  genius.  The 
true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  power 
accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  dire* 
tion.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  painter  of 
the  present  age,  had  the  first  fondness  for  his  art 
excited  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  treatise. 

By  his  mother's  solicitation  he  was  admitted 
into  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  wont,  says  Sprat,  to  relate, 
"  That  he  had  this  defect  in  his  memory  at  that 


time,  that  his  teachers  never  could  bring  it  to  re- 
tain the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar." 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man 
to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  surely  very  difficult 
to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard,  when  Sprat 
could  not  refrain  from  amplifying  a  commodious 
incident,  though  the  book  to  which  he  prefix- 
ed his  narrative  contained  his  confutation.  A 
memory  admitting  some  things,  and  rejecting 
others,  an  intellectual  digestion  that  concocted 
the  pulp  of  learning,  but  refused  the  husks,  had 
the  appearance  of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of  a 
particular  provision  made  by  Nature  for  literary 
politeness.  But  in  the  author's  own  honest  rela- 
tion, the  marvel  vanishes :  he  was,  he  says,  such 
"an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master 
never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules 
without  book."  He  does  not  tell  that  he  could 
not  learn  the  rules  ,  but  that,  being  able  to  per- 
form his  exercises  without  them,  and  being  an 
"enemy  to  constraint,"  he  spared  himself  the 
labour. 

Among  tho English  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and 
Pope,  might  be  said  "  to  lisp  in  numbers ,"  and 
have  given  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers 
of  language,  but  of  comprehension  ot  things,  as 
to  more  tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  But 
of  the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no 
doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year  con- 
taining, with  other  poetical  compositions,  "  The 
tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  writ- 
ten when  he  was  ten  yeas*  old ;  and  "  Constantia 
and  Philetus,"  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  school  he  produced  a  co- 
medy called  "  Love's  Riddle,"  though  it  was  not 
published  till  he  had  been  some  time  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  comedy  is  of  the  pastoral  kind, 
which  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living 
world,  and  therefore  the  time  at  which  it  was 
composed  adds  little  to  the  wonders  of  Cowley's 
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COWLEY. 


In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,*  where 
he  continued  his  studies  with  great  intensencas  : 
for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  yet  a 
young  student,  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Davideis ; " 
a  work,  of  which  the  materials  could  not  have 
been  collected  without  the  study  of  many  years, 
but  by  a  mind  of  the  greatest  vigour  and  activity. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Cambridge 
he  published  "Love's  Riddle,"  with  a  poetical 
dedication  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  of  whose  ac- 
quaintance all  ma  contemporaries  seem  to  have 
been  ambitious;  and  "  Naufragium  Joculare," 
a  comedy  written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  at- 
tention to  the  ancient  models ;  for  it  was  not 
loose  verse,  but  mere  prose.  It  was  printed,  with 
a  dedication  in  verse  to  Dr.  Comber,  master  of 
the  college ;  but,  having  neither  the  facility  of  a 
popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  learned  work,  it 
seems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  Prince 
passed  through  Cambridge  in  his  way  to  York, 
he  was  entertained  with  a  representation  of  the 
m  Guardian,"  a  comedy  which  Cowley  says  was 
neither  written  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  by 
him,  and  repeated  by  the  scholars.  That  this 
comedy  was  printed  during  his  absence  from  his 
country,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injuri- 
ous to  his  reputation  ;  though  during  the  sup- 
pression of  the  theatres,  it  was  sometimes  pri- 
vately acted  with  sufficient  approbation. 

In  1643.  being  now  master  of  arts,  he  waSj  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  parliament,  ejected  from 
Cambridge,  and  sheltered  himself  at  St  John's 
College,  in  Oxford  ;  where,  as  is  said  by  Wood, 
he  published  a  satire,  called  "  The  Puritan  and 
Papist,"  which  was  only  inserted  in  the  last  col- 
lection of  his  Works  ;\  and  so  distinguished 
himself  by  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  conversation,  that  he  gained  the 
kindness  and  confidence  of  those  who  attended 
the  king,  and  amongst  others  of  Lord  Falkland, 
whose  notice  cast  a  lustre  on  all  to  whom  it  was 
extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered 
to  the  parliament,  he  followed  the  queen  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn, 
afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  such  correspondence  as  the  royal  cause 
required,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  de- 
cyphering  the  letters  that  passed  between  the 
king  and  queen  ;  an  employment  of  the  highest 
confidence  and  honour.  So  wide  was  his  pro- 
vince of  intelligence,  that,  for  several  years,  it 
filled  all  his  days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  "Mistress"  was  publish- 
ed ;  for  he  imagined,  as  he  declared  in  his  pre- 
face to  a  subsequent  edition,  that  "  poets  are 
scarcely  thought  freemen  of  their  company  with- 
out paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  themselves 
to  be  true  to  Love." 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  be- 
lieve, its  original  to  the  fame  of  Petrarch,  who,  in 
an  age  rude  and  uncultivated,  by  his  tuneful 
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homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  manners  of  the 
lettered  world,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and 
poetry.  But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth ; 
he  that  professes  love  ought  to  feel  its  power. 
Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless 
deserved  his  tenderness.  CM"  Cowley,  we  are 
told  by  Barnes,^  who  had  means  enough  of  in- 
formation, that,  whatever  he  may  talk  of  his  own 
inflammability,  and  the  variety  of  characters  by 
which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality  was 
in  love  but  onoe,  and  then  never  had  resolution 
to  tell  his  passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  some 
measure,  the  reader's  esteem  for  the  work  and 
the  author.  To  love  excellence,  is  natural ;  it  is 
natural  likewise  for  the  lover  to  solicit  reciprocal 
regard  by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions. The  desire  of  pleasing  has  in  different  men 
produced  actions  of  heroism,  and  effusions  of  wit ; 
but  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  appear  the  champion 
as  the  poet  of  an  "  airy  nothing,"  and  to  quarrel 
as  to  write  for  what  Cowley  might  have  learned 
from  his  master  Pindar  to  call  *  the  dream  of  a 
shadow." 

It  is  surely  not  difficult  in  the  solitude  of  a  col- 
lege, or  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  to  find  useful 
studies  and  serious  employment  No  man  needs 
to  be  so  burdened  with  life  as  to  squander  it  in 
voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The 
man  that  sits  down  to  suppose  himself  charged 
with  treason  or  peculation,  and  heats  his  mind  to 
an  elaborate  purgation  of  his  character  fiom 
crimes  which  he  was  never  within  the  possibility 
of  committing,  differs  only  by  the  infrequency  of 
his  folly  from  him  who  praises  beauty  which  he 
never  saw  ;  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never 
felt;  supposes  himself  sometimes  invited,  and 
sometimes  forsaken  ;  fatigues  his  fancy,  and  ran- 
sacks his  memory,  for  images  which  may  exhibit 
the  gayety  of  hope,  or  the  gloominess  of  despair; 
and  dresses  his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis, 
sometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and 
sometimes  in  gems  lasting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  he  waa 
engaged  in  transacting  things  of  real  importance 
with  real  men  and  real  women,  and  at  that  time 
did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts  upon  phan- 
toms of  gallantry.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington,  from 
April  to  December,  in  1650,  are  preserved  in 
"Miscellanea  Aulica,"  a  collection  of  papers 
published  by  Brown.  These  letters,  being  writ- 
ten like  those  of  other  men  whose  minds  are  more 
on  things  than  words,  contribute  no  otherwise  to 
his  reputation  than  as  they  show  him  to  have 
been  above  the  affectation  of  unseasonable  ele- 
gance, and  to  have  known  that  the  business  of  a 
statesman  can  be  little  forwarded  by  flowers  of 
rhetoric. 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of 
some  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then 
in  agitation : 

"The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,  " is  the  only 
thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned :  I 
am  one  of  the  last  liopers,  and  yet  cannot  now 
abstain  from  believing,  tliat  an  agreement  will  be 
made  ;  all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that 
of  union.  The  Scotch  will  moderate  something 
of  the  rigour  of  their  demands ;  the  mutual  ne- 
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eessity  of  an  accord  is  visible*,  the  King  is  per- 
suaded of  it.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  (which  I 
take  to  be  an  argument  above  all  the  rest,)  Virgil 
has  told  the  same  thing  to  that  purpose." 

This  expression  from  a  secretary  of  the  present 
time  would  be  considered  as  merely  ludicrous,  or 
at  most  as  an  ostentatious  display  of  scholarship ; 
but  the  manners  of  that  time  were  so  tinged  with 
superstition,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  Cowley 
of  having  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  the 
Vireilian  Lots,*  and  to  have  given  some  credit 
to  the  answer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards,  "business,"  says 
Sprat,  "  passed  of  course  into  other  hands ;  and 
Cowley,  being  no  longer  useful  at  Paris,  was  in 
1656,  sent  back  into  England,  that  under  pre. 
tence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  take 
i  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things 


London,  he  was 
by  some  messengers  of  the  usurping 
who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of 
inan  ;  and,  being  examined,  was  put  into 
i  which  he  was  not 


*  Consulting  the  Vlrgilian  Low,  Sortes  Virrillanie,  if 
a  method  of  divination  by  the  opening  of  Virgil,  and  ap. 
plying  to  the  circumstances  i»f  the  peruser  the  first  pas- 
sage in  either  of  the  two  pages  that  he  accidentally  axes 
his  eye  on.  It  is  said  that  King  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Falk- 
land being  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  made  this  experiment 
Of  their  future  fortunes,  and  met  with  passages  equally 
«minou»  to  each.   Thai  of  the  king  was  the  following : 


At  bello  audacis  populi  vexatus  «  armls, 
Finibus  extorria,  complexu  avulsm  Iuli, 
Auxilium  imploret,  vidcaiqun  indirna  inorum 
Funera  :  nec,  cum  se  sub  lese*  pacis  iniquas 
Truliderlt,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatur: 

JEneid  ir.  615. 

Yet  let  a  race  untamed,  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose, 
OppreasM  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field, 
His  men  discouraged,  and  himself  expell'd  ; 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  subjects  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
'untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  : 
n,  at  length,  the  cruel  war  shall 
conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace  ; 
Nor  Jet  him  then  enjoy 


Dryden. 


And  lie 


tori  Falkland's: 

Non  tuoc,  O  Falla,  dederaa  promissa  i 
Cautius  ut  mevo  velleste  credere  Mart 
Haud  Ignarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in 
Ft  pravlulce  decus  primo  cenamine  posset. 
Primitls  juvenia  misers;,  belliqne  propinqui 
Dura  rudimenu,  ei  nulla  axaudita  Deo  rum 

JEntid  xi.  133. 


ord: 


0  Pallas,  thou  hast  fail'd  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  iwo" 

1  warn'd  thee,  but  in  vain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue  ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far, 
Young  as  thou  wen  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curs'd  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  co- 
Hand  elements  of  (inauspicious  war, 
Vain  vows  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing 


! 


Hoffman,  in  his  Lexicon,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
'  of  this  practice  of  seeking  fates  in  books;  and 


says,  that  it  wa*  used  by  the  Pagans,  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  even  the  early  Christians  :  the  latter  taking  the  New 


the  security  of  a  thousand  pounds  given  by  Dr. 
Scarborough. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems  with  a  pre- 
face, in  which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  some- 
thing suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  which 
was  interpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  his 
loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  that  "  his 
desire  had  been  for  some  days  past,  and  did  still 
very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  himself  to 
some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake 
this  world  for  ever." 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of 
submission  to  the  usurpers  brought  upon  him,  his 
biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear  him ; 
and  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his 
reputation.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  easily 
believe  to  be  undissembled  ;  a  man  harassed  in 
one  kingdom,  and  persecuted  in  another,  who, 
after  a  course  of  business  that  employed  all  his 
days  and  half  his  nights,  in  cyphering  and  de- 
cyphering,  comes  to  his  own  country,  and  steps 
into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  quiet  and  of  safety.  Yet  let  i 
our  reverence  for  a  genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  i 
ferer,  dispose  us  to  forget  that,  if  his  i 
virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  Uien  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  a 
physician,  still,  according  to  Sprat,  with  intention 
'.'to  dissemble  the  main  design  of  his  coming 
oyer;"  and,  as  Mr. Wood  relates,  "complying 
with  the  men  then  in  power,  (which  was  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party,)  he  obtained  an 
order  to  he  created  doctor  of  physic ;  which  beinff 
done  to  his  mind,  (whereby  he  gained  the  ill-will 
of  some  of  his  friends,)  he  went  into  France  again, 
having  made  a  copy  of  verses  on  Oliver's  death. 

This  is  no  favourable  representation,  yet  even 
in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be  discovered.  How 
far  he  complied  with  the  men  in  power,  is  to  be 
inquired  before  he  can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them 
by  intelligence  or  any  other  act.  If  he  only  pro- 
mised to  be  quiet,  that  they  in  whose  hands  he 
was,  might  free  him  from  confinement,  he  did 
what  no  law  of  society  prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just  cause  has 
put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  may,  without 
any  violation  of  his  integrity,  regain  his  liberty,  or 
preserve  his  life,  by  a  promise  of  neutrality :  for, 
the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which  he 
had  not  before  ;  the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may 
be  always  secured  by  his  imprisonment  or  death. 
Ho  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  pro- 
mise to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act,  because  no 
power  can  compel  active  obedience.  He 
engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised 
little.  It  docs  not  appear  that  his  compliance 
gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be  trusted  with- 
out security,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail  was  never 
cancelled  :  nor  that  it  made  him  think  himself  se- 
cure ;  for  at  that  dissolution  of  government  which 
followed  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  returned  into 
France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  station,  and 
staid  till  the  restoration. 

"  He  continued,"  says  his  biographer,  "  under 
these  bonds  till  the  general  delivctance ;"  it  is 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  he  did  not  go.  to 
France,  and  act  again  for  the  king,  without  the 
consent  of  his  bondsman  ;  that  he  did  not  show 
his  loyalty  at  the  haxard  of  his  friend,  but  by  his 
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Of  the  verses  on  Oliver's  death,  in  which 
Wood's  narrative  seems  to  imply  something  en- 
comiastic, there  has  been  no  appearance.  There 
is  a  discourse  concerning  his  government,  indeed, 
with  verses  intermixed,  but  such  as  certainly 
gained  its  author  no  friends  among  the  abettors 
of  usurpation. 

A  doctor  of  physic,  however,  he  was  mado  at 
Oxford,  in  December,  1657;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Birch,  he  appears 
busy  among  the  experimental  philosophers  with 
the  title  of  Dr.  Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
attempted  practice;  but  his  preparatory  studies 
have  contributed  something  to  the  honour  of  his 
country.  Considering  botany  as  necessary  to  a 
physician,  he  retired  into  Kent  to  gather  plants; 
and  as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite  study 
affects  all  subordinate  operations  of  the  intellect, 
botanv  in  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poe- 
try, tie  composed  in  Latin  several  books  on 
plants,  of  which  the  first  and  second  display  the 
quahues  of  herbs,  in  elegiac  verse ;  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  beauties  of  flowers  in  various  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  use 


At  the  same  time  were  produced,  from  the 
same  university,  the  two  great  poets,  Cowley  and 
Milton,  of  dissimilar  genius,  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples ;  but  concurring  in  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry,  in  which  the  English,  till  their  works 
and  May's  poem  appeared,*  seemed  unable  to 
contest  the  palm  with  any  other  of  the  lettered 
nations. 

If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  be  compared,  (for  May  I  hold  to  be  su- 
perior to  both,)  the  advantage  seems  to  he  on 
the  side  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally  content 
to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their 
language;  Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity 
or  elegance,  accommodates  the  diction  of  Rome 
to  his  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Restoiatinn,  after  all  the  diligence  of 
his  long  service,  and  with  consciousness  not  only 
of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the  dignity  of 
great  abilities,  he  naturally  expected  ample  pre- 
ferments ;  and,  that  be  might  not  be  forgotten 
by  his  own  fault,  wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph. 
But  this  was  a  time  of  such  general  hope,  that 
great  numbers  were  inevitably  disappointed  ;  and 
Cowley  found  his  reward  very  tediously  delayed. 
He  had  been  promised  by  both  Charles  the  First 
and  Second,  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy ;  "  but 
he  lost  it,"  pays  Wood,  "by  certain  persons, 
enemies  to  the  muses." 

The  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his  only 
mortification ;  having,  by  such  alteration  as  he 
thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  comedy  of  "  The 
Guardian,"  for  the  stage,  he  produced  itf  under 
the  title  of  "The  Cutter  of  Coleman-8treeL"f 


•  Br  Mar's  poem  we  are  here  to  understand  a  continu- 
atton  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  to  the  death  of  Julius  Ca?snr, 
by  Thomas  May,  an  eminent  poet  ami  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  1.  and  of 
i  a  life  Is  given  in  the" 


which  ou 
editions  < 


is  an  error  in  the  designation  of  this  Comedy, 
r  author  copied  from  the  title-pap*  of  the  later 
lions  of  Cowley's  Works  •  the  title  of  the  play  itself 
!s  without  the  snide,  "  Cutter  of  Coleman  street,"  al- 
though a  merry  sharking  fellow  about  the  town,  named 
r,  is  a  principal  character  In  It-H. 


It  was  treated  on  the  stage  with  great  severity, 
and  was  afterward  censured  as  a  satire  on  the 

King's  party. 

Mr.  Dryden,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  the 
first  exhibition,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis,  "  That, 
when  they  told  Cowley  how  little  favour  had 
been  shown  him,  he  received  the  news  of  his  ill- 
success,  not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  great  a  man." 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weak- 
ness Cowley  discovered,  cannot  be  known.  He 
lhat  misses  his  end  will  never  be  as  much 
pleased  as  he  that  attains  it,  even  when  he  can 
impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himself;  and, 
when  the  end  is  to  please  the  multitude,  no  man, 
perhaps,  has  a  right,  in  things  admitting  of  gra- 
dation and  comparison,  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  diffidence 
and  shame  by  a  haughty  consciousness  of  his  own 
excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play  it  is  difficult  now 
to  find  the  reason;  it  certainly  has,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  attention  and 
exciting  merriment.  From  the  charge  of  disaf- 
fection he  exculpates  himself  in  his  preface,  by 
how  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  fbi- 
royal  family  through  all  their  dis- 
"  he  should  choose  the  time  of  their 
restoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  them."  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  Theatrical  Register 
of  Downes,  the  prompter,  to  have  been  popularly 
considered  as  a  satire  on  the  royalists. 

That  he  might  shorten  this  tedious  suspense, 
he  published  his  pretensions  and  his  discontent, 
in  an  ode  called  "  The  Complaint ;"  in  which  he 
styles  himself  the  melancholy  Cowley.  This  met 
with  the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  and  seems 
to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  mali- 
ciously enough,  together,  in  some  stanzas,  writ- 
ten about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a  laureat ;  a 
mode  of  satire,  by  which,  since  it  was  fitst  in- 
troduced by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation 
of 


**  Savoy-missing  Cowley  came  into  the  i 

Making  apologies  for  his  bad  play  ; 
Every  one  gave  nim  so  good  a  report, 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  say : 
Nor  would  he  have  had,  'tis  thought,  a  rebuke, 

Unless  he  had  done  some  notable  folly  : 
Writ  verses  unjustly  in  praise  of  Sam  Tuke, 

Or  printed  his  pitiful  Melancholy." 

His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came 
again  upon  him.  "  Not  finding,"  says  the  morose 
Wood,  "that  preferment  conferred  upon  him 
which  he  expected,  while  others  for  their  money 
carried  away  most  places,  he  retired  discontented 
into  Surry." 

"He  was  now,"  says  the  courtly  Sprat, "  weary 
of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active 
condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  lor 
compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was  satiaU 
with  the  arts  of  a  court ;  which  sort  of  life,  though 
his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
could  make  it  quirt.  Those  were  the  reasons 
that  made  him  to  follow  the  violent  inclination 
of  "his  own  mind,  which,  in  the  greatest  throng  of 
his  former  business,  had  still  called  upon  him,  and 
represented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  solitary 
studies,  of  temperate  pleasures,  and  a  moderate 
revenue,  below  the  malice  ami  fUt! erica  of  for- 
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So  differently  axe  things  seen !  and  so  different- 
ly arc  they  shown!  bat  actions  are  visible, 
though  motives  are  secret  Cowley  certainly  re- 
tired; first  to  Barn-elms,  and  afterwards  to 
Chertaey,  in  Surry.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  lost  part  of  bis  dread  of  the  hum  of  men.* 
He  thought  himself  now  safe  enough  from  in- 
trusion, without  the  defence  of  mountains  and 
oceans;  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  in 
America,  wisely  went  only  so  far  from  the  bustle 
of  life  as  that  he  might  easily  find  his  way  back, 
when  soUtude  should  grow  tedious.  His  re- 
treat was  at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated ; 
yet  he  soon  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl 
of  St  Alban's  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
such  a  lease  of  the  Queen's  lands  as  afforded 
him  an  ample  income. 

By  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  wit,  it  will  be 
solicitously  asked,  if  he  now  was  happy.  Let 
them  peruse  one  of  his  letters  accidentally  pre- 
served by  Peck,  which  I  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  soli- 
tude. 

"To  Da.  Thomas  Sprat. 

"Chertaey,  May  21,  1665. 

"The  first  night  that  I  came  hither,  I  caught 
so  {rreat  a  cold  with  a  defluxion  of  rheum,  as 
made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten  days.  And, 
two  after,  had  such  a  bruise  on  my  nbs  with  a 
fall,  that  1  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  my- 
self in  my  bed.    This  is  my  personal  fortune 
here  to  begin  with.    And,  besides,  I  can  get  no 
money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by  my 
neighbours.    What  this  signifies,  or  may  come 
to  in  time,  God  knows ;  if  it  be  ominous,  it  can 
end  in  nothing  else  than  hanging.  Another 
misfortune  has  been,  and  stranger  than  all  the 
rest,  that  you  have  broke  your  word  with  mo, 
and  failed  to  come,  even  though  you  told  Mr. 
Bo  is  that  you  would.    This  is  what  they  call 
monstri  simile.    I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late 
hurt  so  far  within  five  or  six  days,  (though  it  be 
uncertain  yet  whether  I  shall  ever  recover  it,) 
as  to  walk  about  again.    And  then,  me  thinks, 
you  and  I  and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry 
upon  St  Ann's  Hill.    You  might  very  conve- 
niently come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  Town, 
lying  there  one  night    I  write  this  in  pain,  and 
can  say  no  more :  Verbum  Sapienti." 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure,  or  suffer 
the  uneasiness  of  solitude ;  for  he  died  at  the 
Porch-housef  in  Chertsey,  1667,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  near  Chau- 
cer, and  Spencer,  and  KingCharles  pronounced, 
"That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a 
better  man  in  England."  He  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Sprat  as  the  most  amiable  of  mankind  •  and 
this  posthumous  praise  may  safely  be  credited, 
as  it  has  never  been  contradicted  by  envy  or  by 
faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  I 
have  been  able  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Sprat :  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of  the  civil 
yet  recent  and  the  minds  of  either 


party  were  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass 
over  many  transactions  in  general  expressions, 
and  to  leave  cariosity  often  unsatisfied.  What 
he  did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now  be  known; 
I  must  therefore  recommend  the  perusal  of  his 
work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be  considered 
only  as  a  slender  supplement 

Cowley,  like  other  poets  who  have  written 
with  narrow  views,  and  instead  of  tracing  in- 
tellectual pleasures  in  the  minds  of  men,  paid 
their  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at 
one  time  too  much  praised,  and  too  much  ne- 
glected at  another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their  na- 
ture to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its  changes  and 
fashions,  and  at  different  times  takes  different 
forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  appeared  a  race  of  writers  that  may  be 
termed  the  metaphysical  poets:  of  whom,  in  a 
criticism  on  the  works  of  Cowley,  it  1 
proper  to  give  some  account 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  1 
and  to  show  their  learning  was  their  whole  i 
deavour :  but,  unluckily  resolving  to  show  it  in 
rhyme,  instead  of  writing  poetry  they  only 
wrote  verses,  and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood 
the  trial  of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear  i 
for 
were 
syllables.' 

If  the  father  of  criticism  bos  rightly  denomi- 
nated poetry  r/yr»i  /ii/jtp-jc^,  an  imitative  art,  these 
writers  will,  without  great  wrong,  lose  their 
right  to  the  name  of  poets;  for  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  imitated  any  thing:  they  neither 
copied  nature  nor  life;  neither  painted  the 
forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the  operations 
o!"  intellect 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets, 
allow  them  to  be  wits.  Dryden  confesses  of 
himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  fall 
below  Donne  in  wit ;  but  maintains,  that  they 
surpass  him  in  poetry. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,  as  being 
"  that  which  has  been  often  thought,  but  was 
never  before  so  well  expressed,"  they  certainly 
never  attained,  nor  ever  sought  it;  for  they  en- 
deavoured to  be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  and 
were  careless  of  their  diction.  But  Pope's  ac- 
count of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erroneous :  he  de- 
presses it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces 
it  from  sti 


-in.     v.     HIV     i  i  j  i  £  i    .      >>'    iiai    UUUI     VI     U1C     V  <i 1  , 

the  modulation  was  so  imperfect  that  they 
b  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting  the 


f  Now  in  the 


—Dr.  J. 

union  of  Mr.  Clark,  Alderman  of 
Clark  wm  in  1799  elected  to  the 


of  Chamberlain  of  London  j 


guage. 

If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate  < 
ception,  that  be  considered  as  wit  which  is  at 
once  natural  and  new,  that  which,  though  not 
obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just;  if  it  be  that  which  he  that 
never  foand  it  wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit 
of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom 
risen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  but  seldom 
natural  \  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are 
they  just;  and  the  reader  far  from  wandering 
that  he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently 
by  what  perverse, 
found. 

But  wit  abstracted  from  its  effects 
hearer,  may  be  more  rigoronsl 
■  all  v  considered  as  a  kind  of  aueorata concert;  a 
combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  discovery 
of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently 
Of  wit,  the 
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enough.  The  moat  heterogeneous  ideas  are  yoked 
by  violence  together;  nature  and  art  are  ran- 
sacked for  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  allu- 
sions ;  their  learning  instructs,  and  their  sub- 
tlety surprises ;  but  the  reader  commonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and  though  he 
sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

From  this  account  of  their  compositions  it 
will  be  readily  inferred,  that  they  were  not 
successful  in  representing  or  moving  the  affec- 
tions. As  they  were  wholly  employed  on  some- 
thing unexpected  and  surprising,  they  had  no 
regard  to  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  which 
enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the  pains 
and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds  ;  they  never 
inquired  what,  on  any  occasion,  they  should 
have  said  or  done ;  but  wrote  rather  as  beholders 
than  partakers  of  human  nature ;  as  beings 
looking  upon  good  and  evil,  impassive  and  at 
leisure  ;  as  Epicurean  deities,  making  remarks 
on  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  without  interest  and  without  emotion. 
Their  courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their 
lamentation  of  sorrow.  Their  wish  was  only 
to  say  what  they  hoped  had  never  been  said 


Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach 
than  the  pathetic,  for  they  never  attempted  that 
comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought  which  at 
once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  first 
effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second 
rational  admiration.  Sublimity  is  produced  by 
aggregation,  and  littleness  by  dispersion.  Great 
thoughts  are  always  general,*and  consist  in  posi- 
tions not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  descrip- 
tions not  descending  to  minuteness.  It  is  with 
great  propriety  that  subtlety,  which  in  its  ori- 
ginal import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken 
in  its  metaphorical  meaning  for  nicety  of  dis- 
tinction. Those  writers  who  lay  on  the  watch 
for  novelty,  could  have  little  hope  of  greatness  ; 
for  great  things  cannot  have  escaped  former  ob- 
servation. Their  attempts  were  always  ana- 
lytic ;  they  broke  every  image  into  fragments  ; 
and  could  no  more  represent,  by  their  slender 
conceits  and  laboured  particularities,  the  pros- 
pects of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  he 
who  dissects  a  sun-beam  with  a  prism,  can  ex- 
hibit the  wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  noon. 
What  they  wanted,  however,  of  the  sublime, 
they  endeavoured  to  supply  by  hyperbole  ;  their 
amplification  had  no  limits  ;  they  left  not  only 
reason  but  fancy  behind  them ;  and  produced 
combinations,  of  confused  magnificence,  that 
not  only  could  not  be  credited,  but  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities, 
is  never  wholly  lost ;  if  they  frequently  threw 
away  their  wit  upon  false  conceits,  they  like- 
wise sometimes  struck  out  unexpected  truth :  if 
their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  often 
worth  the  carriage.  To  write  on  their  plan  it 
was  at  least  necessary  to  read  and  think.  No 
man  could  be  born  a  metaphysical  poet,  nor  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  a  writer,  by  descriptions 
copied  from  descriptions,  by  imitations  borrow- 
ed from  imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and 
hereditary  similes,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and 
volubility  of  syllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors, 
the  mind  is  exercised  either  by  recollection  or 
inquiry  ;  either  something  already  learned  is  to 


be  retrieved,  or  something  new  is  to  be  exam- 
ined. If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their 
acuteness  often  surprises ;  if  the  imagination  is 
not  always  gra tinea,  at  least  the  powers  of  re- 
flection and  comparison  are  employed ;  and,  in 
the  mass  of  materials  which  ingenious  absurdity 
has  thrown  together,  genuine  wit  and  useful 
knowledge  may  be  sometimes  found  buried  per- 
haps in  grossness  of  expression,  but  useful  to 
those  who  know  their  value;  and  such  as, 
when  they  are  expanded  to  perspicuity,  and 
polished  to  elegance,  may  give  lustre  to  works 
which  have  more  propriety,  though  less  copious- 
ness of  sentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe, 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  folio  were,  had 
been  recommended  by  the  example  of  Donne,  a 
man  of  very  extensive  and  various  knowledge ; 
and  by  Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that 
of  Donne  more  in  the  ruggedness  of  his  lines, 
than  in  the  cast  of  his  sentiments. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had 
undoubtedly  more  imitators  than  time  has  left 
behind.  Their  immediate  successors,  of  whom 
any  resemblance  can  be  said  to  remain,  were 
Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Cleve- 
land, and  Milton.  Denham  and  Waller  sought 
another  way  to  fame,  by  improving  the  harmony 
of  our  numbers.  Milton  tried  the  me  la  physic 
style  only  in  his  lines  upon  Hobson  the  Carrier. 
Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  his  predeces- 
sors, having  as  much  sentiment  and  more  mu- 
sic. Suckling  neither  improved  versification,  nor 
abounded  in  conceits.  The  fashionable  style 
remained  chiefly  with  Cowley  ;  Suckling  could 
not  reach  it,  and  Milton  disdained  it 

Critical  Remarks  are  not  easily  understood 
without  examples ;  and  I  have  therefore  collect- 
ed instances  of  the  modea  of  writing  by  which 
thus  species  of  poets,  ( for  poets  they  were  called 
by  themselves  and  their  admirers,)  was  emi- 
nently distinguished. 

As  the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps  mora 
desirous  of  being  admired  than  understood,  they 
sometimes  drew  their  conceits  from  recesses  of 
learning  not  very  much  frequented  by  common 
readers  of  poetry.  Thus  Cowley  on 
ledge: 

The  sacred  tree  'midst  the  fair  orchard  grew ; 

The  phtcnlx  Truth  did  on  it  rest, 

And  built  hi*  perfum'd  nest, 
That  right  Porpnyrian  tree  which  did  true 

Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  girt, 

And  th1  apples  were  demonstrative : 
80  clear  their  colour  and  divine, 
The  very  shade  they  caat  did  other  lights 

ON  AN  ACRE0N  C0NTIKUIKO  A  LOVER  IN  HIS 
ACE. 

Love  was  with  thy  life  entwin'd, 
Close  as  heat  with  lire  is  join'd ; 
A  powerful  brand  prescribed  ihe  dale 
Ofthine,  like  Meleeger-e  fate. 
Th'  antiperistasis  of  age 
More  enitamed  ihy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  vci 
a  Rabbinical  opinion  < 

Variety  I  ask  not :  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetual  upon. 
The  person  Love  does  to  us  lit, 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  h. 

Thus  Donne  shows  his  medicinal  knowledge 
erscs : 
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In  every  thine  there  naturally  i 
A  balsamum  to  keep  tt  fresh  and  new. 

If  'twere  not  injured  by  extrinsic  blows ; 
Tour  youth  and  beauty  are  thia  balm  in  you. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion, 
And  virtue  and  such  ingredients,  hare  made 

A  mithridate,  whoae  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year,  have  something  in  them 
too  scholastic,  they  are  not  inelegant : 


This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  past  nor  next, 

Some  emhlem  is  or  me,  or  I  of  thia, 
Who,  meteor-like,  of  stuff  and  form  perplext, 
Whose  what  and  where  in  disputation  is, 
Iff  should  call  me  any  thing,  should  miss. 
I  sum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 

Debtor  to  th'  old,  nor  creditor  to  th'  new. 
That  cannot  say,  my  thanks  I  hare  forgot, 
Nor  trust  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce  true 

r'd  me  you. 
Donne. 


Yet  more  abstruse  and 
as  a 


rofound  is  Donne's 


If  men  be  worlds,  there  Is  in  every  one 
Something  to  answer  in  some  proportion, 
Ail  the  world's  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  soul's  soul,  is. 

u  --fetched,  as  to  be  not  only 


fulL 


books  are 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  WROTE  POESIES  FOR  RINGS. 

They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find, 

i  does  bind : 


be,) 


a  is v  j  ,    v*»  itv»  auuvc  UW  * «B-1  IUUB  LliLICa  mi 

Say,  like  a  ring,  th'  equator  heaven  do< 
When  heaven  shall  be  adorn'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  heav'n  than  'tis  will 
Tis  thou  must  write  the  poesy  there, 


For  it 


yet, 


sun  pass  through'!  twice  a  year, 

I'd  the  god  of  wit. 


The  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  about 
identity  in  philosophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  still 
more  perplexity  applied  to  Love : 

Five  years  ago,  (says  story,)  I  loved  yon, 
For  which  you  call  me  most  inconstant  now ; 
Pardon  me,  Madam,  you  mistake  the  man ; 
For  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then  ; 
No  flesh  is  now  the  same  'twas  then  in  me, 
And  that  mr  mind  is  changed  yourself  may  see. 
The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intents, 
Were  more  inconstant  far ;  for  accidents 
Must  of  all  things  most  strangely  inconstant  prove, 
If  from  one  subject  they  t'  another  move  ; 
My  members  then  the  father  members  were, 
From  »  hence  these  take  their  birth  which  now  are 
here. 

If  then  this  body  love  what  th'  other  did, 
Tware  incest,  which  by  nature  ia  forbid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geographi- 
cal poetry,  compared  to  travels  through  different 


(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled,) 
Hither  by  savages  posse st, 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 
What  Joy  could'st  take,  or  what  i 
In  countries  so  uncivilized  as  those : 
Lust,  the  scorching  dog. star,  here 

Rages  with  immoderate  heat ; 
Whilst  Pride,  the  rugged  northern  bear, 

In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great, 
And  where  these  are  temperate  known, 

I  stone. 


Cowlty 

A  lover,  burnt  up  by  his  affection,  ia  compared 
toEgypt: 


l  be  raw  ol  Lgypt  i  sustain, 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain. 

From  clouds  which  In  the  " 

But  all  my  too  mue 

To  overflowings  of  the 


Coteley. 

The  Lover  supposes  his  Lady  acquainted  with 


And  yet  thia  death  of  mine,  I  fear, 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear: 
When  sound  in  every  other  part, 
Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 
For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonizet 
cited  of  old ;  but  whence  the  different  so 
arose  remained  for  a  modern  to  discover 


Th'  ungovern'd  pans  no 
An  artless  war  from  thwarting 
Till  they  to  number  and  flxt  rules 
Wster  and 


i 


air  he  for  the 

;  the  Treble, 


The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poeti- 
cal account;  but  Donne  has  extended  them  into 
worlds.    If  the  lines  are 
they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  make  that  which  was  nothing  all 
So  doth  each  tear, 
Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yea  world,  by  that  impre-eion  grow, 
Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  i 
dissolved  so. 

On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader 
may  perhaps 

founded :" 

Here  lies  a  she  sun,  and  a  he  moon  here, 
She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sp' 
Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  so 
They  unto  one 


arose. 
Cowley. 


Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a 
good  man  is  a  telescope  ? 

Though  God  be  our  true  glass  through  which  we  see 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he : 
Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  proportion  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  goofl  men  ;  for  by  their  living  here, 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  in  a  very 
few  lines  so  many  remote  ideas  could  be  brought 


i  Us  my  doom,  Love's 
Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  she  advowson  fly 

Incumbency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  intend 

By  candle's  end, 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  m  doubt, 

Life's  taper  out ? 
Think  but  how  soon  the 
Tour  sex  lives  faster  than 
And  if  to  measure  age's  span, 
The  sober  Jolian  were  th'  account  of  man, 
Whilst  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

CleinUmd. 

Of  enormous  and  disgusting  hyperboles,  theee 
may  be  examples 


By  every  wind  that  comes  tin*  w»j, 

Send  me  at  least  a  sigh  or  two, 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay 
As  shall  themselves  make  wings  to  get  to  you. 
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In  tears  I  II  wutt 
oB|u«ofoW 


8ff 


Cotc/ey. 

AH  ann*d  In  Draw,  the  richest  dress  of  war, 
(A  dismal  glorious  sieht !)  he  shone  afar. 
The  ami  himself  waned  with  sudden  fright, 
To.ee  hi.  beam,  return  so  dismal  bright. 

Coitlry. 


Hi.  bloody  eyea  be  hurl,  round,  hla  sharp  paw. 
Tear  up  the  ground  :  then  run.  he  wild  about, 
Lathing  his  anirry  tail,  and  roaring  out. 
Beast*  creep  into  their  dens  and  tremble  there  ; 
Tree.,  though  no  wind  i.  stirring,  shake 
Silence  and  horror  All  the  place  around ; 
Echo  itself  dare*  scarce  repeat  the  sound. 


OF  HIS  MISTRESS  BATIIINO. 

The  fish  around  her  crowded,  a.  they  do 

To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fisher,  .how, 

And  all  with  a.  much  ease  might  taken  be, 

A.  she  at  Aral  took  me : 

For  ne'er  did  light  so  clear 

Among  the  wavea  appear, 
Though  every  night  the  sun  himself  set  there. 


effects  or  a  lover's 

vi'uv  CLASS. 


engraved  herein 
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OS  AN  INCONSTANT  WOMAN. 

Ha  enjoy,  the  calmy  sunshine  now, 

And  no  breath  atirring  he  irs, 
Id  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow, 
No  smallest  cloud  appears. 


upon  a  r, 


Cowley. 
JUICE  OF 


LEMON,  AND  READ  RT  THE 


But  when  a  genial  heat  \ 

A  new-born  wood  of  various  linea  there  grow,  j 

Here  bud.  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  sprouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourishing  letter.  Stud  in  rowa. 

Cowley. 

As  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not 
much  inquire  whether  their  Rlluaions  were  to 
things  high  or  low,  elegant  or  gross :  whether 
they  compared  the  little  to  the  great,  or  the  great 


PHTSIC  AND 


FOR  A 


Gently, 
The  wound,  w~ 

That  pain  must  m 
Which  make,  me  of 


'JESS 


For  I  too 


THE  WORLD  AND  A  CL0CE. 

Mahol  th'  inferior  world',  fantastic  face 
Through  all  the  turn,  of  matter's  maze  did  trace ; 
Great  Nature',  well  set  clock  in  piece,  took  ; 
On  all  the  sprincs  and  smallest  wheel,  di " 
Of  life  and  motion,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  the  whole  again  of  every  part. 


A  coal-pit  has  not  often  found  Ha  poet ;  but. 
that  it  may  not  want  its  due  honour,  Cleveland 
has  paralleled  it  with  the  sun  : 


Makes  no  man  atheist  and  no  woman  whore  ; 

Yet  why  should  hallow'd  vestal's  aacred  shrine 

Deserve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  ? 

These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be. 

Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Persian  would  admire 

No  sun,  but  warm  'a  devotion  at  our  fire  ; 

He'd  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 

Our  profound  Vulcan  'bove  that  wagoner. 

For  want,  he  heal,  or  light  ?  or  would  have  store. 

Of  both  ?  'Us  here  :  ana  what  can  .una  give  mora  * 

Nay,  what*,  the  sun,  but  in  a  different  name, 

A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame ! 

Then  let  tbi.  truth  reciprocally  run, 

The  sun  'a  heaven's  coalery,  and  coal  'a  our  sua. 

DEATH,  A  TOTAOE. 

No  family 

E'er  risre'd  a  soul  for  heaven',  discovery, 
With  whom  more  venturer,  might  boldly  dare 
with  him  In  joy  to  i " 


Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were  some- 
times grossly  absurd,  and  such  as  no  figures  or 

to  the  I 


NOR  ALIVE. 


Then  down  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  earth  ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead, 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled  ; 

Ah,  sottish  soul,  said  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly 

Fool  to  resume  her  broken  chain 

And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemn'd  and  destin'd  i.  to  burn  ' 
Once  dead,  how  can  it  be, 
Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  the*, 
That  thou  ahould'st  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  in  ma  ' 

A  LOVER'S  HEART,  A  HAND  GRENADO. 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  aelf-.ame  room ; 

'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all 
Like  a  grenado  .hot  Into  a  ma 
Then  .ball  love  keep  the  ashes, 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts  : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make  : 
From  hers  th'  allay,  from  mine  the  metal  take. 


POETICAL  PROPAGATION  OP 

The  prince',  favour  la  dtffu.'d  o'er  ail, 

From  which  all  fortune.,  name.,  and  nature*  fall : 

Then  from  those  womb,  of  stars, the  bride',  bright  »jre», 

At  every  glance  a  constellation  flie., 
And  .ow.  the  court  with  stars,  and  doth  prevent. 

In  light  and  power,  the  all-eyed  firmament : 
First  her  eye  kindle,  other  ladle.'  eve*. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  iewele'  lustres  ri.» 
And  from  their  jewel,  torchea  do  lake  fire, 
And  all  la  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  desire. 

Donne 

They  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe  their 
notions  with  elegance  of  dress,  and  therefore 
miss  the  notice  and  the  praise  which  are  often 
gained  by  those  who  think  leas,  but  axe  more 
diligent  to  adorn  their  thoughts. 

That  a  mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than 
in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus 


Thou  in  my  fancy  dost  much  hieher  stand. 
Than  woman  can  be  placed  by  Nature's  hanu ; 
And  I  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  change  thee  aa  thoult  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  co-operate,  are 
thus  taught  by  Donne : 


« 
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In  MM  trot  us  are  such  mix'd  engine*  (ouno, 
As  hands  of  double  office  ;  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them  ;  and  them  to  heaven  we  raise  ; 
Who  gnyHlMtteWqffft,  or,  without  this,  prays, 


By  the  same  author  a  comon  topic,  the  danger 
of  procrastination,  is  thus  illustrated : 

i    That  which  I  should  hare  began 
In  my  youth'*  morning,  now  late  must  be  done ; 
And  L  as  giddy  travellers  must  do, 
Which  stray  or  sleep  all  day,  and 
Light  and  strength,  dark  and  tired, 

All  that  nan  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die  ;  the 
sum  of  humanity  is  comprehended  by  Donne  in 
the  following  lines : 

Think  in  how  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  lie ; 

Alter  enabled  but  to  suck  and  cry. 

Think,  when  *twas  grown  to  moat,  twas  a  poor  inn, 

A  province  pack  »d  up  in  two  yard*  of  skin, 

And  that  usurp'  I,  or  threatened  with  a  rage 

Of  sicknesses,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

But  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchis'd  thee; 

Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now,  ami  liberty  ; 

Think,  that  a  rusty  piece  diseharg'd  is  flown 

In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own, 

And  freely  flies  ;  this  to  thy  soul  allow, 

Think  thy  shell  broke,  think  thy  soul  hatch'd  but  now. 

Thev  were  sometimes  indelicate 
ing.  Cowley 


 Thou  tyrant,  which  leav'stno  man  free ! 

Thou  subtle  thief,  from  whom  nouirht  safe  can  be ! 
Thoumurthere^which  hastkiil'd;  and  devil,  which 


Thus  he 
Thou  who,  in 


his 

Tbou  who,  tn  many  a  propriety, 
So  u-uly  an  the  sun  to  m«.^^^  ^        ^  ^ 


the 


of  a  lover : 


Though  in  my  thoughts  scarce  any  tracts  have  been 
So  much  as  of  original  sin. 
Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears, 
Desires  in  dying  confest  saints  < 

Thou  with  strange  adultery 
Dost  in  each  breast  a  brothel  keep ; 

Awake  all  men  do  lust  for  thee, 


THE  TRUE  TASTE  OF  TEARS. 
Hither  with  crystal  vials,  lovers,  come, 


And  take  my  tears,  which  are  love's  wine, 
Lnd  a 
For 


And  try  your  mistress'  tears  at  home  ; 

"  f  all  are  false,  that  taste  not  just  like  mine. 


This  is  yet  i 

As  the  sweet  sweat  of  roses  in  a  still, 
As  that  which  from  chafM  musk-cata'  j 
As  the  almighty  balm  of  the  early  East ; 
Such  are  the  sweet  drops  of  my  mistress' 
And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets, 

i  no  sweat-drops,  but  pearl  coronets  : 


Knk,"iw« 


Their  expressions  sometimes  rai 
they  intend  perhaps  to  be  pathetic : 

As  men  in  hell  are  from  disease 
So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 
Free  from  their  known  formality : 

But  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee. 


They  were  not  always  strictly  curious,  whether 
the  opinions  from  which  they  drew  their  illus- 
trations were  true :  it  was  enough  that  they  were 
popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that  some  falsehoods 
are  continued  by  tradition,  because  they  supply 


h  gave  a  piteouigroan,  and^so  it  broke 


The  love  within  too  strong  fort  was, 
Like  poison  put  into  a  Venice-glass. 


Cowley- 


In  forming  descriptions,  they  looked  out,  not 
for  images,  but  for  conceits.  Night  has  been  a 
common  subject,  which  poets  have  contended 
to  adorn.  Dryden's  night  is  well  known; 
i  as  follows : 


Thou  seest  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest ; 
Time's  dead  low-water ;  when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrow's  business ;  when  the  labourers  hava 
Such  rest  in  bed,  that  their  last  church-yard  gravs 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  this  j 
Now  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  sleeps  ;  when  the  condemned  i 
Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  may  shut  them  i 
Aeatn  by  death,  although  sad  watch  he  keep, 
Doth  practice  dying  by  a  little  sleep; 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me- 
lt must  be  however  confessed  of  these  writers, 
that  if  they  are  upon  uncommon  subjects  often 
unnecessarily  and  unpoetically  subtle;  yet, where 
scholastic  speculation  can  be  properly  admitted, 
their  copiousness  and  acutencss  may  justly  be 
admired.  What  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope 
shows  an  unequalled  fertility  of  invention : 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  min'd  is, 
Alike  ir  it  succeed  and  if  it  miss ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound, 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound ; 
Vain  shadow  !  which  dost  vanish  quite 
Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! 
The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 
Of  blessing  thee ! 
If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 
♦Tis  Hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  all. 
Hope,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight, 
Who,  whilst  thou  should'st  but  taste,  devour'*!  h, 
Thoubring'st  us  an  estate,  yet  leav'at  ua  poor, 
By  clogging  U  with  legacies  before  ! 
The  joys  which  we  entire  should  wed, 
Come  deflower'd  virgins  to  our  bed : 
Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 


Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee : 


that 


To  the  following  comparison  of  a 
travels  and  his  wife  that  stays  at  home,  with  a 
pair  of  compasses,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  better  claim: 


'  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  one. 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  no 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  flx'd  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  doth  if  th'  other  do. 
And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet,  when  the  other  far  doth  I 
It  leans  and  barkens  after  h, 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  I 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must, 

Like  th'  other  foot  obliquely  run. 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 


In  all  these  examples  it  is  apparent,  that 
whatever  is  improper  or  vicious,  is  produced  by 
a  voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in  pursuit  of 
something  new  and  strange ;  and  that  the  wri- 
ters fail  to  give  delight  by  their  desire  of  exciting 
admiration. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  genera  1 
representation  of  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the 
metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to  examine 
particularly  the  works  of  Cowley,  who  was  al- 
most the  last  of  that  race,  and  undoubted!''  the 
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His  Miscellanies  contain  a  collection  or  short 
compositions,  written,  some  as  they  were  dictat- 
ed by  a  mind  at  leisure,  and  some  as  they  were 
called  forth  by  different  occasions,  with  great 
variety  of  style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque 
levity  to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an  assemblage 
of  diversified  excellence  no  other  poet  has  hither- 
to afforded.  To  choose  the  best,  among  many 
good,  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  attempts  of 
criticism.  I  know  not  whether  Scaliger  himself 
has  persuaded  many  readers  to  join  with  him  in 
his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes,  which 
he  estimates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a 
kingdom.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  recom- 
mend Cowley's  first  piece,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed "To  my  Muse,"  for  want  of  which  the 
second  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the 
title  is  added,  there  will  still  remain  a  defect ; 
for  every  piece  ought  to  contain  in  itself  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope 
has  some  epitaphs  without  names ;  which  are 
therefore  epitaphs  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed  for 
thepresent,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  Ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a  rival.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  wit,  which 
had  been  till  then  used  for  intellection,  in  contra- 
distinction to  will,  took  the  meaning,  whatever 
it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  which  poets  have  exem- 
plified their  own  precepts,  none  will  easily  be 
found  of  greater  excellence  than  that  in  which 
Cowley  condemns  exuberance  of  wit : 

Yet  nls  no*  10  adorn  and  gild  each  pari, 

That  ihowa  more  coat  than  art, 

Jewels  at  noae  and  llpa  but  III  appear  ; 

Rather  than  all  thing  a  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  aeen,  • 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 

Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  the  sky, 

If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 


pression,  such  varied  similitude,  such  a  succes- 
sion of  images,  and  such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.  Hist 
strength  always  appears  in  his  agility  ;  his  vola- 
tility is  not  the  flutter  of  a  light,  but  the  bound 
of  an  elastic  mind.  His  levity  never  leaves  his 
learning  behind  it ;  the  moralist,  the  politician, 
and  the  critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this 
airy  frolic  of  genius.  To  such  a  performance, 
Suckling  could  have  brought  the  gayety  but  not 
the  knowledge :  Dryden  could  have  supplied 
the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gayety. 

The  verses  to  Davenant,  which  are  rigorous- 
ly begun,  and  happily  concluded,  contain  some 
hints  of  criticism  very  justly  conceived  and  hap- 
pily expressed.  Cowley's  critical  abilities  have 
not  been  sufficiently  observed ;  the  few  decisions 
and  remarks,  which  his  prefaces  snd  his  notes 
on  the  Davideis  supply,  were  at  that  time  acces- 
sions to  English  literature,  and  show  such  skill 
as  raises  our  wish  for  more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  arc  a  very  curious  and 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  familar  descending  to 
the  burlesque. 

His  two  metrical  disquisitions  for  and  against 
Reason,  are  no  mean  specimens  of  metaphysi- 
cal poetry.  The  stanzas  against  knowledge 
produce  little  conviction.  In  those  which  are 
intended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  reason 
has  its  proper  task  assigned  it ;  that  of  judging, 
not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the  reality  ol  re- 
velation. In  the  verses  for  Reason,  is  a  passage 
which  Bcntley,  in  the  only  English  verses  which 
he  is  known  to  have  written,  seems  to  have 
copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an 
imitator. 


In  his  verses  to  Lord  Falkland,  whom  every 
man  of  his  time  was  proud  to  praise,  there  are, 
as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowley's  compositions, 
some  striking  thoughts,  but  they  are  not  well 
wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton  is 
vigorous  and  happy :  the  series  of  thoughts  is 
easy  and  natural ;  and  the  conclusion,  though  a 
little  weakened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is 

Irmay  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and 
in  most  of  his  encomiastic  poems,  he  has  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  to  name  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hcrvcy,  there  is 
much  praise,  but  little  passion ;  a  very  just  and 
ample  delineation  of  such  virtues  as  a  studious 
privacy  admits,  and  such  intellectual  excellence 
as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  dis- 
play. He  knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how  to 
commend,  the  qualities  of  his  companions  ;  but, 
when  he  wishes  to  make  us  weep,  he  forgets 
to  weep  himself{  and  diverts  his  sorrow  by 
imagining  how  his  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it, 
would  crackle  in  the  fire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of 
this  thought  to  be  the  worse  for  being  true. 
The  bay  leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  burns,  as 
therefore  this  property  was  not  assigned  it  by 
chance,  the  mind  must  be  thought  sufficiently  at 
ease  that  could  attend  to  such  minuteness  of 
physiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  so 
much  to  move  the  affections,  as  to  exercise  the 
understanding. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  composition  unrivalled  and 
alone :  such  gayety  of  fancy,  such  facUitv  of  ex- 


The  Holy  Book  like  the  eighth 
With  thouaand  lighta  of  truth 
So  numberleas  the  stara,  that  to  out 
It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy. 
Yet  reason  must  assist,  too  ;  for,  In 
So  vast  and  dangerous  as  these, 
Our  course  by  stars  above  we  caniu 
Without  the  compass  too  below. 

After  this  says  Bentley  :* 

Who  travels  in  religious  jars. 
Truth  mi*\l  with  error,  ahade  with  rays, 
Like  Whiston  wanting  pyx  or  stars, 
In  ocean  wide  or  ainka  or  atraya. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  had  what  Milton  is  be- 
lieved to  have  wanted,  the  skill  to  rate  his  own 
performances  by  their  just  value,  and  has  there- 
fore closed  his  Miscellanies  with  the  verses  upon 
Crashaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that  have 
gone  before  them,  and  in  which  there  are  beauties 
which  common  authors  may  justly  think  not 
only  above  their  attainment,  but  above  their 
ambition. 

To  the  Miscellanies  succeed  the  JSnaereon- 
tiquet,  or  naraphrastieal  translations  of  some  little 
poems,  which  pass,  however  unjustly,  under  the 
same  name  of  Anacreon.    Of  these 


cated  to  festivity  and  gayety,  in  which  even  the 
morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  he  has 
given  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, having  retained  their  sprightliness, 
but  lost  their  simplicity.  The  Anacreon  of 
Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted 
the  decoration  of  some  modern  graces,  by  which 
he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable  to 
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readers,  and  perhaps,  if  they  would  honestly  de- 
clare their  own  perceptions,  to  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  arc 
content  to  style  the  learned. 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished 
in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley's  works. 
The  diction  shows  nothing  of  the  mould  of 
time,  and  the  sentiments  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  our  present  habitudes  of  thought 
Real  mirth  must  always  be  natural,  and  nature 
is  uniform.  Men  have  been  wise  in  very  dif- 
ferent modes;  but  they  have  always  laughed 
the  same  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  familiari- 
ty of  language,  and  the  familiar  part  of  language 
continues  long  the  same;  the  dialogue  of 
comedy,  when  it  is  transcribed  from  popular 
manners  and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to  age 
with  equal  pleasure.  The  artifices  of  inversion, 
by  which  the  established  order  of  words  is 
changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new  words 
or  meanings  of  words  are  introduced,  is  prac- 
tised, not  by  those  who  talk  to  be  understood, 
but  by  those  who  write  to  be  admired. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give 
now  all  the  pleasure  which  they  ever  gave.  If 
he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  of  writing 
more  than  for  another,  his  power  seems  to  have 
been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  in  the  festive. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called  The 
Mistress,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
any  particular  pieces  (or  praise  or  censure. 
They  have  all  the  same  beauties  and  faults,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  exuberance  of  wit,  and  with  copious- 
ness of  learning:  and  it  is  truly  asserted  by 
Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's  know- 
ledge flows  in  upon  his  page,  so  that  the  reader 
is  commonly  surprised  into  some  improvement. 
But  considered  as  the  verses  of  a  lover,  no  man 
that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  them. 
They  are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetic,  have 
neither  gallantry  nor  fondness.  His  praises  are 
too  far  sought,  and  too  hyperbolical,  either  to 
to  excite  it ;  every  stanza  is 


e  it ;  every  s 
flames,  with 
souls  and  wit! 


with  broken 


crowded  with  darts  and 
and  death,  with 
hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  The  Mistress 
is  filled  with  conceits  is  very  copiously  displayed 
by  Addison.  Love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by  other 
poets,  expressed  metaphorically  by  flame  and 
fire ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fire  is  said 
of  love,  for  figurative  fire,  the  same  word  in  the 
same  sentence  retaining  both  significations. 
Thus,  "  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mis- 
tress's eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power 
of  producing  love  in  him,  he  considers  them  as 
burning-glasses  made  of  ice.  Finding  himself 
able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremities  of  love,  he 
concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habitable.  Upon 
the  dying  of  a  tree  on  which  he  had  cut  his  loves, 
he  observes  that  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and 
withered  the  tree." 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wit ;  that 
is,  wit  which  consists  of  thoughts  true  in  one 
sense  of  the  expression,  and  false  in  the  other. 
Addison's  representation  is  sufficiently  indul- 
gent :  that  confusion  of  images  may  entertain 
for  a  moment;  but,  being  unnatural,  it  soon 
grows  wearisome.  Cowley  delighted  in  it,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  invented  it ;  but,  not  to  men- 


tion the 


its,  he  might  have  found  it  full- 
blown in  modern  Italy.   Thus  Sannazaro : 

A  spice  quam  variis  distringar  Lesbia  curls  ! 

Uror,  et  heu  !  nostro  manat  ab  igne  liquor: 

Bum  Nilus,  b  unique  Minn  aimul ;  reairingiie  flammaa 

O  lacrimc,  aut  lacrimaa  ebibe  flamma  mean. 

One  of  the  severe  theologians  of  that  time  cen- 
sured him  as  having  published  a  bock  of  profane 
and  lascivious  verses.  From  the  charge  of  pro- 
fanencss,  the  constant  tenor  of  his  life,  which 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  his  opinions,  which  disco- 
vers no  irreverence  of  religion,  must  defend  him ; 
but  that  the  accusation  of  lasciviousness  is  un- 
just, the  perusal  of  his  work  will  sufficiently 
evince. 

Cowley's  Mistressh&s  no  power  of  seduction ; 
she  "  plays  round  the  head,  but  reaches  not  the 
heart."  Her  beauty  and  absence,  her  kindness 
and  cruelty,her  disdain  and  inconstancy,  produce 
no  correspondence  of  emotion.  His  poetical 
account  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of 
flowers,  is  not  perused  with  more  sluggish  frigi- 
dity. The  compositions  are  such  as  might  have 
been  written  for  penance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire 
by  a  philosophical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of 
another  sex ;  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the 
writer,  whom,  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but 
as  the  subject  for  his  task,  we  sometimes  esteem 
as  learned,  and  sometimes  despise  as  trifling, 
always  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always 
demn  as  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be 
dered ;  a  species  of  composition,  which  Cowley 
thinks  Panciolus  might  nave  counted  in  his  list 
of  the  lost  inventions  of  antiquity,  and  which  he 
has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  re- 
cover. 

The  purpose  with  which  he  has  paraphrased 
an  Olympic  and  Nemtean  ode  is  by  himself 
sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour  was,  not 
to  show  precisely  what  Pindar  spoke,  but  his  man- 
ner of  speaking.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all 
restrained  to  his  expressions,  nor  much  to  his 
sentiments ;  nothing  was  required  of  him,  but 
not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have  written. 

Of  the  Olympic  ode.  the  beginning  is,  I 
think,  above  the  original  in  elegance,  and  the 
conclusion  below  it  in  strength.  The  connexion 
is  supplied  with  great  perspic  uity ;  and  thoughts, 
which  to  a  reader  of  less  skill  seem  thrown  to- 
gether by  chance,  arc  concatenated  without  any 
abruption.  Though  the  English 
be  called  a  translation,  it  may  be 
consulted  as  a  commentary. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every  where 
equally  preserved.  The  following  pretty  line| 
axe  not  such  as  his  deep  mouth  was  used  to  pour  : 
Great  1 


If  in  Olympus'  lop,  where  thou 

SiU'et  to  behold  thy  oacred  ahow, 

If  in  Alpheus'  silver  flight, 

If  in  my  verse  thou  take  delight, 

My  rente,  Great  Rhea'a  son,  which  is 

Lofty  as  that  and  smooth  as  this. 

In  the  Nenuean  ode  the  reader  must,  in  mere 
justice  to  Pindar,  observe,  that  whatever  is  said 
of  the  original  new  moon,  her  tender  forehead  and 
her  horns,  is  superadded  by  his  paraphrast,  who 
has  many  other  plays  of  words  and  fancy  un- 
suitable to  the  original :  as, 

The  table,  free  for  er'ry  gueat, 
No^doubt  will  thee  admit,   ^    ^  ^ 
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He  sometimes  extends  hi*  author's  thoughts 
without  improving  them.  In  the  Olympionic 
an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a  single  word,  and  Cow- 
ley spends  three  lines  in  swearing  by  the  Casta- 
lion  stream.  We  are  told  of  Theron's  bounty, 
with  a  hint  that  be  had  enemies,  which  Cowley 
thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose  : 

But  in  this  thankless  world  the  giver 
I*  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; 
Tie  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  f 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  ob, 
Nay,  nia  much  worae  than  ao ; 
It  now  an  artifice  doea  grow 
Wrong*  and  injuries  to  do, 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was  dealing 
out  such  minute  morality  in  such  feeble  diction, 
could  imagine,  either  waking  or  dreaming,  that 
he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses 
his  own  subjects,  he  sometimes  rises  to  dignity 
truly  Pindaric ;  and  if  some  deficiences  of  lan- 
guage be  forgiven,  his  strains  are  such  as  those 
of  the  Theban  bard  were  to  his  contemporaries: 


of  magnificence ;  yet  I 
four  next  lines. 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne, 

And  bkl  it  to  put  on  , 
For  long  though  cheerful  is  the  way, 
And  lire,  alas !  allows  but  one  ill '  ' 


strike  the  living  lyre ; 

a  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fiued 


Be»in  the  song, 
Lo  how  the  y 
quire 

All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  m 
While  the  dance  laws,  how  long  sor'er  a  be, 
My  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company: 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drownM 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  so  end. 

After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament 
to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  line*  like  these : 
Bat  stop,  my  muse— 
Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pecasus  closely  In, 
Which  does  to  rage  begin — 
— TU  an  unruly  ami  a  hard-mouth'd  horse— 
'Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure. 
But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  sits  not  sure. 

The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  metaphysical  race,  is  that  of  pursuing 
his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  bv  which 
he  loses  the  grandeur  of  generality ;  for  of  the 
greatest  things  the  parts  are  little;" what  is  little 
can  be  but  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  be- 
comes ridiculous.  Thus  all  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion is  destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration  ; 
and  the  force  of  metaphors  is  lost  when  the  mind 
by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more 
upon  the  original  than  the  secondary  sense,  more 
upon  that  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn 
than  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the 
ode  intitled  The  .Viae,  who  goes  to  take  the  air 
in  an  intellectual  chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses 
fancy  and  judgment,  wit  and  eloquence,  memory 
and  invention.  How  he  distinguished  wit  from 
fancy,  or  how  memory  could  properly  contribute 
to  motion,  he  has  not  explained :  we  are  how- 
ever content  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  jus- 
tified his  own  fiction,  and  wish  to  see  the  muse 
begin  her  career ;  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done. 


In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the 
he  gives  her  prescience,  or,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, ihe  foresight  of  events  hatching  in  futu- 
rity ;  but,  having  once  an  egg  in  his  mind,  he 
cannot  forbear  to  show  us  that  he  knows  what 
an  egg  contains : 

Thou  Into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep, 

And  there  with  piercing1  eye 
Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white  doat  spy 

Clote  in  their  wscred  secundine  asleep. 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally,  and 
therefore  more  poetically  expressed  by  Casimir, 
a  writer  who  has  many  of  the  beauties  and  faults 
of  Cowley ; 

Omnibus  Mundl  Dominator 
Aptat  urgendaa  per  Inane  pt 
Pars  adhuc  nido  latet,  et  fun 
Crescit  in 


Let  the  postillion  Nature  mount,  and  let 
The  eoaehman  Art  be  set ; 
And  let  the  airy  footmen,  running  all  beside, 
Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride  5 
Figures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  sentences, 
In  a  well-worded  dress. 

And  Innocent  loves,  and  pleasant  truths,  an  I  useful  lies, 
In  ail  their  gaudy  liveries. 

Every  mind  is  now  disgusted  with  this  cumber 


Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to 
have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of  destinv,  to  the 
light  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which  require 
still  more  ignoble  epithets.  A  slaughter  in  the 
Red  Sea,  new  dies  the  water's  name :  and  Eng- 
land, during  the  civil  war,  was  .Obion  no  more, 
nor  to  be  named  from  tchite.  It  is  surely  by  some 
fascination  not  easily  surmounted,  that  a*  writer 
professing  to  revive  the  noblest  and  highest  ten- 
ting in  verse,  makes  this  address  to  the  new  year ; 

Nay  If  thou  lov'st  me,  gentle  year, 

Let  not  so  much  as  love  be  there, 

Vain,  fruitless  love  I  mean ,  for,  gentle  year, 

Although  I  fear 
There 's  of  this  Caution  little  need, 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 

How  thou  d<mt  make 

Such  a  mistake ; 

Such  love  I  mean  alone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  ha*  been  shown  ! 
For,  though  I  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt  it, 
I  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  without  u. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out 
with  Prior, 


Ye  erities,  say, 
Hot*  poor  to  this  teas  Pindar's  style .' 

Even  those  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the 
Isthmian  or  Nemsan  songs  what  antiquity  has 
disposed  them  to  expect,  will  at  least  see  that 
they  are  ill-represented  by  such  puny  poetry; 
and  all  will  determine  that  if  this  be  the  old 
Theban  strain,  it  is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongruity  of  Cow- 
ley's sentiments  must  be  added  the  uncertainty 
and  looseness  of  his  measures.  He  takes  the 
liberty  of  using  in  any  place  a  verse  of  any  length 
from  two  syllables  to  twelve.  Thn  verses" of 
Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  very  little  harmony 
to  a  modern  ear ;  yet,  by  examining  the  syllables 
we  perceive  them  to  be  regular,  and  have'  reason 
enough  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences 
were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The  imitator 
ought  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found, 
and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting ;  to  have 
preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  num- 
bers, and  to  have  supplied  smoothness  of  tran- 
"tion  and  continuity  of  thought 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irre^vlority 
of  numbers  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  that 
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kind  of  poesy  fit  for  all  utanntr  of  subjects.  But 
he  should  have  remembered,  that  what  is  fit  for 
every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well.  The  great 
pleasure  of  verse  arises  from  the  known  measure 
of  the  lines,  and  uniform  structure  of  the  stan- 
zas, by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the 


If  the  Pindaric  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks 
if,  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of  writing  in  verse, 
it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
poet  with  the  critic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which, 
according  to  Sprat,  u  chiefly  to  be  preferred  for 
Us  near  affinity  to  prose. 

This  lax  and  lawless  versification  so  much 
concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and 
flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle,  that  it  immedi- 
ately overspread  our  books  of  poetry  ;  all  the 
boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  and 
they  that  could  do  nothing  else  could  write  like 
Pindar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded, 
and  disorder  tried  to  break  into  the  Latin  i  a 

Ecm*  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  all 
ids  of  verses  are  shaken  together,  is  unhap- 
pily inserted  in  the  Muset  Anglkana,  Pindar- 


prevailed  about  half  a  century  ;  but  at  last 
died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations  sup- 
ply its  place. 

The  Pindaric  odes  have  so  long  enjoyed  the 
highest  degree  of  poetical  reputation,  that  I  am 
not  willing  to  dismiss  them  with  unabated  cen- 
sure; and  surely,  though  the  mode  of  their 
composition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  de- 
serve at  least  that  admiration  which  is  due  to 
great  comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  great 
fertility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new, 
and  often  striking;  but  the  greatness  of  one 
part  is  disgraced  by  the  littleness  of  another ; 
and  total  negligence  of  language  gives  the  no- 
blest conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric 
august  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in  the  materials. 
Yet  surely  those  verses  are  not  without  a  just 
claim  to  praise  ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  no  man  but  Cowley  could  have  writ- 
ten them. 

The  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  considered  ; 
a  poem  which  the  author  designed  to  have  ex- 
tended to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he  makes  no 
scruple  of  declaring,  because  the  ^Eneid  had 
that  number;  but  he  had  leisure  or  perseve- 
rance only  to  write  the  third  part.  Epic  poems 
have  been  left  unfinished  by  Virgil,  Statius, 
Spenser,  and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the 
whole  Davideis  is,  however,  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  ta- 
citly at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscarried. 
There  are  not  many  examples  of  so  great  a 
work,  produced  by  an  author  generally  read, 
and  generally  praised,  that  has  crept  through  a 
century  with  so  little  regard.  W  hatcver  is  said 
of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the 
Davideis  no  mention  is  made ;  it  never  appears 
in  books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation.    By  the 


quoted;  by  Rymer 


it  has  once  been  praised ;  and  by  Dryden, 


"Mack  Flecki 


in 

it  has  once  been  imitated  : 


*  First  published  in  quarto.  1609,  under  the  title  of 
"  Carmen  Pindaricum  in  Theatrum  Sbeldoniantun  in 
solennibus  mnenifici  Operis  Encicniis.  Recitatura  Julii 
die  »,  Anno  1608,  a  Crobeuo  Owen,  A.  B.  Ma.  dir. 


Once  general 
Like  ftesper 
But  down  lik 
And  roar'd 


like  lightning,  which 
at  his  first  pli 


nor  do  I  recollect  much  other  notice  from  its 
publication  till  now  in  the  whole  succession  of 
English  literature. 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be 
inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  performance  of 
the  work. 

Sacred  history  has  been  always  read  with  sub- 
missive reverence,  and  an  imagination  overaw- 
ed and  controlled.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its"  ve- 
racity with  such  humble  confidence  as  suppress- 
es curiosity.  We  go  with  the  historian  as  he 
goes,  and  stop  with  him  when  he  stops.  All 
amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain ;  all  addition 
to  that  which  is  already  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  seems  not  only  useless,  but  in 
some  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible 
interposition  of  Divine  Power  are  above  the 
power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  mira- 
cle of  creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  ima- 
ges, is  best  described  with  little  diffusion  of  lan- 
guage :  He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  ■ 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled 
evil  spirit ;  from  this  Cow-ley  takes  an  opportu- 
nity of  describing  hell,  and  telling  the  history  of 
Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says, 

of  a  glided  host  of  sprites. 

the  spangled  nights ; 

hYim  struck,  he  came, 
nto  the  flame. 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agents 
of  mischief,  in  which  there  is  something  of  hea- 
thenism, and  therefore  of  impropriety ;  and  to 
give  efficacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by  lashing 
his  breast  with  his  long  tail.  Envy,  after  a  pause, 
steps  out,  and  among  other  declarations  of  her 
zeal  utters  these  lines : 

Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  storms  shall  make  reply, 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  sky  ; 
Whilst  raging  teas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height, 
As  shall  the  Are's  proud  element  affright. 
Th*  old  drudging  sun,  from  his  long-beaten  way, 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start,  and  misguide  the  day. 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measur'd  pace, 
And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 
Heaven's  eilded  troops  shall  flutter  here  and  there, 
Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tun'U  to  a  sphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this 
useless  talk  of  an  allegorical  being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly 
miraculous,  that  fancy  and  fiction  lose  their  ef- 
fect :  the  whole  svstem  of  life,  while  the  theoc- 
racy was  yet  visible,  has  an  appearance  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  scenes  of  human  action,  that 
the  reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  habitually  con- 
siders it  as  the  pecuUar  mode  of  existence  of  a 
distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and  act- 
ed with  manners  uncommunicable :  so  that  it  is 
difficult  even  for  imagination  to  place  in  the 
state  of  them  whose  story  is  related,  and  by  con- 
sequence their  joys  and  griefs  are  not  easily 
adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  interest- 
ed in  any  thing  that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject  thus  originally  indisposed  to 
the  reception  of  poetical  embellishments  the 
writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile  impa- 
tience, or  attract  curiosity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  a  narrative  spangled  with 
conceits;  and  conceits  are  all  that  Davideis 
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One  of  the  great  sources  of  poetical  delight  is 
description,*  or  the  power  of  presenting  pictures 
to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  instead 
of  images,  and  shows  not  what  may  he  supposed 
to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight 
might  have  suggested.  When  Virgil  describes 
the  stone  which  Turnus  lifted  against  ,Eneas,  he 

4      •  -  I  ^ 


Saxum  circumapicit  ineens, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  compoquod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  agro  positua,  litem  ut  diacerneret  irrli. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain 


fling  the  none,  aa  if  he  meant 
:r  and  hia  monument. 


At  ooce  hi*  murther  i 
Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says, 

A  aword  ao  exeat,  (hat  it  wax  only  lit 
To  cut  off  hi*  great  head  that  came  with  it. 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  com- 
ion  appearances.    Cowley  says,  with  a  learned 
allusion  to  sepulchral  lamps,  real  or  fabulous, 

Twtxt  hie  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  furious  blade, 
-  onenM  wide  thoae  aecret  vessels  where 
1  light  goes  oat,  when  11m  they  let  In  air. 


But  he  has  allusions  vulgar  as  well  as  learned. 
In  a  visionary  succession  of  kings, 

Joaaw  first  doe*  bright 


Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  hav- 
ing said  with  elegance, 

His  force*  eeem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless,  unarm  M,  disorderly,  and  loud  ; 

he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions  however  are  not  always  to  vul- 
gar things  ;  be  offends  by  exaggeration  as  much 
as  by  diminution : 


The  king  was  plac'd  alone,  and  o'er  his  U. 
A  well-wrought  hearen  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with 

 : 


t  sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 
— '  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see, 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  ha*  than  he. 

In  one  passage  he  starts  a  sudden  question,  to 
the  confusion  of  philosophy  : 

Ye  learned  head*,  whom  iry  garlands  grace, 
Why  does  (bat  twining  plant  the  oalc  embrace  ; 
The  oak  for  courtship  moat  of  all  unfit, 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  light  with  h  ? 

His  expressions  have  sometimes  a  degree  of 
meanness  that  surpasses  expectation  : 

Nay,  gende  guests,  be  cries,  since  now  youTe  la, 


In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  morning: 
f  stars  just  at  th;  approach  of  day, 


The  dress  of  Gabriel 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  moat  soft  and  bright, 
That  e'er  the  mid-day  *un  pierc'd  through  with  light ; 
Upon  hi*  cheeks  a  lively  blush  be  spread, 
Waah'd  from  the  morning  beauties'  deepest  rod : 
An  hartnle**  flatt 'ring  meteor  shone  for  hair. 
And  fell  sdown  his  shoulders  with  loo**  care  ; 
He  cuts  out  a  ailk  mantle  from  the  skies, 

rurepleas'd  the  eyes  ; 


•  Dr.  Warton  discovers  some  contrariety  of  opinion 
between  this,  and  what  is  said  of  description  in  p.  It  k 
IX— C. 


This  he  with  starry  vaponre  aprinkles  all, 

Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  (all ; 

Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  fade, 

The  choicest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarf  ia  made. 


This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowley's  imager?  : 
what  might  in  general  expressions  be  great  and 
forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ridiculous  by 
branching  it  into  small  parts.  That  Gabriel 
was  invested  with  the  softest  or  brightest  co- 
lours of  the  sky,  we  might  have  been  told,  and 
been  dismissed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  conception ;  but  Cowley 
could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had  related  where  Ga- 
briel got  first  his  .-km,  and  then  his  mantle,  then 
his  lace,  and  then  his  scarf,  and  related  it  m  the 
terms  of  the  mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a  digres- 
sion, always  conceived  with  his  natural  exube- 
rance, and*  common!  v,  even  where  it  is  not 
continued  till  it  is  tedious. 


I*  th'  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood, 
Yet  'twas  well  stor'd,  for  that  small  store  was 
Writing  man's  spiritual  physic,  was  not  then 
Itself,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 
Learning,  (young  virgin,)  but  few  suitors 
The  common  prostitute  she  lately  grew, 
And  with  the  spurious  brood  loads 


As  the  Davideis  affords  only  four  books,  though 
intended  to  consist  of  twelve,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  criticisms  as  epic  poems  com- 
monly supply.  The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is 
very  imperfectly  shown  by  the  third  part.  The 
duration  of  an  unfinished  action  cannot  be 
known.  Of  characters  either  not  yet  introdu- 
ced, or  shewn  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full 
extent  and  the  nice  discriminations  cannot  be 
ascertained  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  form- 
ed rather  from  the  OdyBscy  than  the  Iliad :  and 
many  artifices  of  diversification  are  employed, 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  acquainted  with  the  best 
models.  The  past  is  recalled  bv  narration,  and 
the  future  anticipated  by  vision  :"bul  be  has  been 
so  lavish  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  be  could  fill  eight  books  more  with- 
out practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposing 
of  his  matter:  and  perhaps  the  perception  of  thus 
growing  incumbrance  inclined  him  to  stop.  By 
this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction 
than  delight  If  the  continuation  of  the  Davideis 
can  be  missed  it  is  for  the  learning  that  had  been 
diffused  over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had 
been  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters 
every  other  part,  by  improper - 
would  have  deserved  uncommon  praise, 
gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a  hero  : 

His  way  once  choae,  he  forward  thrust  outright 
Nor  turn'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah  and 
the  gentle  Michol  are  very  justly  conceived  and 
strongly  painted. 

Ryroer  has  declared  the  Davideis  superior  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso, "  which,"  says  he,  "  the 
poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally  purged 
from  pedantry."  If  by  pedantry  is  meant  that 
minute  knowledge  which  is  denved  from  parti- 
cular sciences  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  notions  supplied  by  a  wide  survey  of  life 
and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  introdu- 
cing pedantry,  far  more  frequently  than  Tasso. 
I  know  not,  indeed,  why  they  should  be  com- 
pared ;  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley's 


been  depraved,  like 
per  decorations,  they 
ammon  praise.  He 
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is  only  that  they  both  exhibit  the 
1  •  -t  i a!  and  infernal  spirits,  in  which 
they  differ  widely  ;  for  Cowley  suppo- 
ses thein  commonly  to  operate  upon  the  mind  by 
fareestion  ;  Tawi  represent*  them  as  promo- 
tins  or  obstructing  events  by  external  agency. 

Of  particular  pages  that  can  be  properly  com- 
pared, I  remember  only  the  description  of  Hea- 
Ytn,  in  which  the  different  manner  of  the  two 
writers  is  sufficiently  discernible.  Cowley's  is 
scarcely  description," unless  it  be  possible  to  de- 
scribe by  negatives ;  for  he  tells  us  only  what 
there  is  not  in  Heaven.  Tasso  endeavours  to 
represent  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the 
repons  of  happiness.  Tasso  affords  images, 
and  Cowley  sentiments.  It  happens,  however, 
that  Tasso's  descriptions  aflord  some  reason  for 
Rhymer's  censure.  He  says  of  the  Supreme 
Being, 

H*  *>no  i  piedi  e  fkto  e  U  n,,«™nJ 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry 
than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  stanza 
of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all  Cow- 
ley's works,  we  find  wit  and  learning  unprofita- 
Wt  squandered.  Attention  has  no  relief;  the 
affections  are  never  moved  ;  we  are  sometimes 
surprised,  but  never  delighted,  and  find  much  to 
admire,  but  little  to  approve.  Still  however  it 
is  the  work  of  Cowley,  of  a  mind  capacious  by 
nature,  and  replenished  by  study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it 
will  be  found  that  he  wrote  with  abundant  fertil- 
ity, but  with  negligent  or  unskilful  selection:  with 
touch  thought,  but  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he 
is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  sublime  ;  but  always 
frther  ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  pro- 


It  is  said  by  Denham  in  his  elegy, 

Tn  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
Yet  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

This  wide  position  requires  less  limitation, 
it  is  affirmed  of  Cowley,  than  perhaps  of 
her  poet.— He  read  much,  and  yet  bor- 


aoy  other  poet.—  He 
rowed  little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his 
own  s  he  unhappily  adopted  that  which  was  pre- 
dominant. He  saw  a  certain  way  to  present 
praise  ;  and,  not  sufficiently  inquiring  by  what 
means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  delight 
through  all  the  changes  of  human  manners,  he 
with  a  deciduous  laurel,  of 
the  verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and 
,  but  which  time  has  been  continually  steal- 


lines  have  such  resemblance  to  the  noble  epi- 
gram of  Grotius  on  the  death  of  Scaliger,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it,  though 
they  are  copied  by  no  servile  hand. 

One  passage  in  his  Miatrtu  is  so  apparently 
borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  probably  would 
not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  mingled  with  his 
own  thoughts, so  as  that  he  did  not  perceive  hini- 
self  taking  it  from  another : 

Although  I  think  thou  never  fbuttd  wilt  be, 
Vet  I'm  resolved  to  search  for  ihee  , 
The  search  itself  rewards  the  pains. 
80,  though  the  chymic  his  great  secret  miss, 
(For  neither  it  in  Art  or  Nature  is,) 
Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  pains  : 
And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 

1  by  the  way. 


ins  iciiuit  iiajjimirxB  uuui  urn  > 

r'd  and  got,  ana  told  ; 

Hove,  get,  tell,  till  J  were  old, 

1  And  that  hidden  mystery; 


j  that  have  deeper  disg'd  love's  mine  than  I, 

Say,  where  his  centric  happiness  doth  lie  s 

I  have  lov'd  1 
But  should  1 1 
I  should  not  11 

Oh,  'tis  imposture  all ! 
And  as  no  thymic  yet  th'  elixir  got, 
But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 
If  by  the  way  to  him  befall 
Some  odoriferous  thine,  or  medicinal. 
So  lovers  dream  r.  rich  and  lon§  delight. 
But  get  a  winter-seeming  summer's  night. 

Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurt!  remarks, 

were  then  in  the  highest  esteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon  that  Cowley  always 
acknowledges  his  obligation  to  the  learning  and 
industry  of  Jonson  ;  but  I  have  found  no  traces 
of  Jonson  in  his  works :  to  emulate  Donne  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  purpose ;  and  from  Donne 
he  may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  reli- 
gious images,  and  that  light  allusion  to  sacred 
things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sanctity 
arc  frequently  offended  ;  and  which  would  not 
be  bomc  in  the  present  age,  when  devotion,  per- 
haps not  more  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Having  produced  one  passage  taken  by  Cow- 
ley from  Donne,  I  will  recompense  him  by  ano- 
ther which  Milton  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
him.   He  says  of  Goliah, 

His  spear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree, 

Which  Mature  meant  some  tall  ship's  mast  should  be. 

Milton  of  Satan: 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 


:  from  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  nn- 
rrraOed  excellence.  Clarendon  represents  him 
as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went 
before  him  ;  and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declared, 
that  the  three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare,  and  Cowley. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others  ; 
bat  his  sentiments  were  his  own.  Upon  every 
rcAjeet  he  thought  for  himself;  and  such  was 
bis  copiousness  of  knowledge,  that  something 
at  once  remote  and  applicable  nished  into  his 
mind  ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejected 
1  commodious  idea  merely  because  another  had 
■sad  it :  his  known  wealth  was  so  great  that  he 
night  have  borrowed  without  loss  of  credit 
In  his  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  last 


or 

He  walked  with. 

His  diction  was  in  his  own  time  censured  as 
negligent.  He  seems  not  to  have  known,  of  not 
to  have  considered,  that  words  being  arbitrary 
must  owe  their  power  to  association,  and  have 
the  influence,  ana  that  only,  which  enstom  has 
given  them.  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought : 
and  as  the  noblest  mien,  or  most  graceful  action, 
woidd  be  degraded  and  obscured  by  a  garb  ap- 
propriated to  the  gross  employments  of  rustics 
or  mechanics :  so  t lie  most  heroic  sentiments  will 
loso  their  efficacy,  and  the  most  splendid  ideas 
drop  their  magnificence,  if  they  arc  conveyed  by 
words  used  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  oc- 
casions, debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  con- 
taminated by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  is 
always  reason  ;  they  have  an  intrinsic  and  unal- 
terable value,  and  constitute  that  intellectna! 
gold  which  defies  destruction ;  but  gold  may  be 
so  concealed  in  baser  matter,  that  only  a  chy- 
mist  can  recover  it  j  tense  may  be  so  hidden  in 


COWLEY. 


unrefined  and  plebeian  words  that  none 
loeophers  can  distinguish  it ;  and  both 
ao  buried  in  impurities,  aa  not  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  extraction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts, 
first  presents  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye  ;  and 
If  the  first  appearance  offends,  a  further  know- 
ledge is  not  often  sought.  Whatever  professes 
to  benefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The 
pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden 
and  unexpected ;  that  which  elevates  must  al- 
ways surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  de- 
grees may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  im- 
provement, but  will  never  strike  with  the  sense 
of  pleasure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  with- 
out knowledge,  or  without  care.  He  makes  no 
selection  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neatness  of 
phrase;  he  has  no  elegances  either  lucky  or 
elaborate ;  aa  his  endeavours  were  rather  to  im- 
press sentences  upon  the  understanding  than 
images  upon  the  fancy ;  he  has  few  epithets,  and 
those  scattered  without  peculiar  propriety  or 
nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the 
necessity  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  care  of 
the  writer,  that  the  diction  of  his  heroic  poem  is 
less  familiar  than  that  of  his  slightest  writings. 
He  has  given  not  the  same  numbers,  but  the 
.  same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the 
tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  Utile 
of  his  care ;  and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that 
his  number!  are  unmusical  only  when  they  are 
ill- read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  present 
lost ;  for  they  are  commonly  harsh  to  modern 
ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  lines,  such  as 
the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never  could  produce. 
The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his 
verse  to  unexpected  and  inevitable  grandeur ; 
but  his  excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortui- 
tous :  he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his  general 
carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care 
either  meanness  or  asperity. 


Torn  up  with 't. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns, 
or  particles,  or  the  like  unimportant  words, 
which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy  the  energy 
of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  different  measures  is  some- 
times dissonant  and  unpleasing  ;  he  joins  verses 
together,  of  which  the  former  does  not  slide 
easily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  did,  which  so  much  degrade 
in  present  estimation  the  line  that  admits  them, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Cowley,  little  censured  or 
avoided :  how  often  he  used  them,  and  with 
how  bad  an  effect,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  ap- 
pear by  a  passage,  in  which  every  reader  will 
lament  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts  defrauded 
of  their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language  | 

Where  honour  or  where  eonsdene 
No  other  law  shall  shackle  ma  ; 
SUre  to  myself  I  ne'er  will  be ; 
Ifor  shall  my  future  action*  be  confln'd 

By  hit  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand, 

For  days  thai  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Doet  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his 
Before  it  falls  into  his  hand  ; 
The  bondman  of  the  cloister  ao, 


And  still  aa  Time  comes  in ,  it  | 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay  ! 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell  ! 
Which  his  hours  work  as  well  aa  hours  doet  tell : 
Unheppy  till  the  lest,  it 


His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosyl- 
lables ;  but  yet  they  are  sometimes  sweet  and 
sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  shall  sound, 
Jind  rtach  to  world*  that  mutt  tut  ytt  bt  found. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends ; 
'Tit  Saul  that  it  hit  foe,  and  we  hit  friend*. 
The  man  who  ha*  hit  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 
Jlnd  \te  teho  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back 

Yet  amidst  his  negligence  he  sometimes  at- 
tempts an  improved  and  scientific  versification ; 
of  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  bis  own  account 
subjoined  to  this  line : 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  haelfin  th*  endless  space. 


"  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish 
the  most  part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not  by 
negligence  that  this  verse  is  so  loose,  long,  ana, 
as  it  were,  vast ;  it  is  to  paint  in  the  number 
the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  which 
I  would  have  observed  in  divers  other  places  of 
this  poem,  that  else  will  paaa  for  very  careless 
verses :  as  before, 

■And  over-run*  the  neighboring  field*  with  violent 
court*. 

In  the  second  book  ; 

Down 

And, 

Jlndfellt 

In  the  third, 

Bra**  wo*  hi*  helmet,  hi*  boot*  bra**,  i 
Hi*  brtatt  a  thick  plait  o/ttrong  I 

In 

Like 
And, 

Some  from  the  rock*  cast  themoetve*  down  headlong. 

And  many  more  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  instance 
in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the  disposition  of 
words  and  numbers  should  be  such,  as  that,  out 
of  the  order  and  sound  of  them,  the  things  them- 
selves may  be  represented.  This  the  Greeks 
were  not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to : 
neither  have  our  English  poets  observed  it,  for 
aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  (out  Mum  colunt 
severiores)  sometimes  did  it ;  and  their  prince, 
Virgil,  always  :  in  whom  the  examples  are  in- 
numerable, and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judi 
cious  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect 
them." 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  attained  the  representation  or  resem- 
blance that  he  purposes.  Verse  can  imitate  only 
A  boundless  verse,  a  kead- 


sound  and  motion. 
Umt;  verse,  and  a 


of  brass  or  of 


strong 
is  and 

unsociable  ideas. 

sound  of  the  line  expressing  loose  core,  I  cannot 
discover ;  nor  why  the  pine  is  i 


brass,  seem  to  comprise  very  incongruous 

l   What  there  is  peculiar  in  the 


andrtne  than  in  ten  syllables. 
But,  not  to  defraud  him  of 


praise^ 
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COWLEY. 


equal 

Bp  fin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wise  : 

He  who  defers  thte  work  from  day  to  'lay, 

Doe*  on  a  river's  bank  expecting  stay 

Tilt  the  whole  stream  that  etopp'd  him  shall  be  gone, 

Which  runs,  and  a*  it  rung,  for  ever  thall  run  on. 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet  that 
mingled  Alexandrines  at  pleasure  with  the  com- 
mon heroic  of  ten  syllables  ;  and  from  him  Dry- 
den  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  ornamental 
or  licentious,  tie  considered  the  verse  of  twelve 
syllables  as  elevated  and  majestic,  and  has  there- 
fore deviated  into  that  measure  when  he  sup- 
poses tho  voice  had  heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by 
Dryden  for  having  written  it  in  couplets,  be- 
cause he  discovered  that  any  staff  was  too  lyrical 
for  an  heroic  poem  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
known  before  by  May  and  Sandys,  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In  the  Davideis  are  some  hemistich.*,  or  verses 
left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil, whom  he  supposes  not  to  have  intended  to 
complete  them  :  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous, 
may  be  probably  concluded,  because  this  trun- 
cation is  imitated  by  no  subsequent  Roman 
poet;  because  Virgil  himself  filled  up  one 
broken  line  in  the  heat  of  recitation  ;  because 
in  one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished;  and  be- 
cause all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken  verse,  a 
tine  intersected  by  a  c«aitro,  and  a  full  stop,  will 
equally  efTed. 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  use, 
and  perhaps  did  not  at  first  think  them  allowa- 
We; 


his  mind,  for,  in  the  l 
of  Cromwell  he  k 


happit 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the 
essays  which  accompany  them  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  hi*  conversa- 
tion, that  no  man  could  draw  from  it  any  suspi- 
cion of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  applied 
to  these  compositions.  So  author  ever  kept  his 
verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his 
style  has  a  smooth  and  placid  equability,  which 
has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  far-sought,  or  hard-laboured  ;  but  all 
is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without 
gross  n  ess. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Classics,  that  Cowley  was  beloved  by 
every  muse  that  he  courted ;  and  that  he  has 
rivalled  the  ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  but 
tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastic 
fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pages 
arc  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
books  could  supply  ;  that  he  was  the  first  who 
imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayety  of  the  less ;  that 
he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies,  and 
for  lofty  flights ;  that  he  was  among  those  who 
freed  translation  from  servility,  and,  instead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by 
his  side ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  im- 
provable, he  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such 
specimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  succeeding 


DENHAM. 


Or  Sir  Jons  Dewhasi  i 

but 


little  is  known 
r  by  him- 


He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1615  ;♦  the  only 
son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little  Horscley,  in 
Essex,  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Garret 
More,  baron  of  Mellefont. 


Two  years 

one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  England, 
Drought  him  away  from  his  native  country,  and 
educated  him  in  London. 
In  1631  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
Mas  a  dreaming  young  man,  given 
to  dice  and  cards  than  study :" 


*  la  Hamilton's  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont,  Sir 
John  Denham  ia  said  to  have  been  79  when  he  married 
Misa  Brook,  about  the  year  1464:  according  to  which 
tuitement  he  was  born  In  1563.  But  Dr.  Johnaon,  who 
has  followed  Wood,  Is  right.  He  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lags,  Oxford,  at  the  afe  of  16,  in  1631,  aa  appeara  by 
the  followm*  entry,  which  I  copied  from  the  matri- 
culation book: 

Trin.  Coll.  "  1631.  Nov.  18.  Johannes  Denham,  Es- 
sex, alius  J.  Denham,  de  Horselay  pam  in  com. 


fore  gave  no  prognostics  of  his  future  eminence; 
nor  was  suspected  to  conceal,  under  sluggishness 
and  laxity,  a  genius  born  to  improve  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards,  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  prosecuted  the  com- 
mon law  with  sufficient  appearance  of  applica- 
tion ;  vet  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  cards  and 
dice;  but  was  very  often  plundered  by  game- 
sters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  pro- 
fessed, and  perhaps  believed,  himself  reclaimed ; 
and,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
wrote  and  published  "An  Essay  upon  Gam- 
ing." 

He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between 
law  and  poetry  :  for,  in  1636,  he  translated  tho 
second  book  of  the  ./Encid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died ;  and  then, 
notwithstanding  his  resolutions  and  professions, 
he  returned  again  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and  lost 
several  thousand  pounds  that  had  been  left  him. 
In  1642,  he  published  "The  Sophy."  This 
to  h & \  c  ^£tv o n  hi TTk  his  firs t  ho  I  d  of*  t h © 
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DENHAM. 


he  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion, 
thousand  strong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in 
the  least  suspected  it;  an  observation  which 
eould  hare  had  no  propriety,  had  his  poetical 
abilities  been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sheriff  of  Surry, 
and  made  governor  of  Farnhatn  Castle  for  the 
King  ;  but  lie  soon  resigned  that  charge,  and  re- 
treated to  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he  published 
u  Cooper's  Hill." 

This  poem  had  such  reputation  as  to  excite 
the  common  artifice  by  which  envy  degrades  ex- 
cellence.— A  report  was  spread,  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  same 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  Addison  of  Cato,  and 
Pope  of  hit  Essay  on  Criticism. 

In  1647,  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  re- 
quired him  to  engage  in  more  dangerous  em- 
ployments. He  was  entrusted  by  the  Queen 
with  a  message  to  the  King  ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  so  far  softened  the  ferocity  of  Hugh 
Peters,  that  by  his  intercession  admission  was 

C cured.     Of  the  King's  condescension  he 
given  an  account  in  the  dedication  of  his 
works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  King's  correspondence;  and,  as  he  says, 
disclierged  this  office  with  great  safety  to  the 
royalists:  and,  being  accidentally  discovered 
by  the  adverse  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's hand,  he  escaped  happily  both  for  himself 
and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking. 
In  April,  1648,  he  conveyed  James  the  duke  of 
York  from  London  into  France,  and  delivered 
him  there  to  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales. 
This  year  he  published  his  translation  of  "  Cato 
Major." 

He  now  resided  in  France  as  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  king;  and,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  sometimes 
enjoined  by  his  master  to  write  occasional  ver- 
ses ;  one  of  which  amusements  was  probablv  his 
ode  or  song  upon  the  embassy  to  Poland,  by 
which  he  and  Lord  Crofts  procured  a  contribu- 
tion of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch 
that  wandered  over  that  kingdom.  Poland  was 
at  that  time  very  much  frequented  by  itinerant 
traders,  who,  in  a  country  of  very  Mttle  com- 
merce and  of  great  extent,  where  every  man  re- 
sided on  his  own  estate,  contributed  very  much 
to  the  accommodation  of  life,  by  bringing  to 
every  man's  house  those  little  necessaries  which 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want,  and  very 
troublesome  to  fetch.  I  have  formerly  read, 
without  much  reflection,  of  the  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their  wares  in 
Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  notjmiall, 
the  success  of  this 


About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the 
gamesters  had  left  him,  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
parliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned  to 
England,  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  ac- 
count At  the  restoration  he  obtained  that 
which  many  missed — the  reward  of  his  loyalty ; 
being  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and 
dignified  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.   He  seems 


for  Wood  says,  tha 
thousand  pounds. 

After  the  restoration,  he  wrote  the  poem  on 
Prudence  and  Justice,  and  perhaps  some  of  his 
other  pieces :  and,  as  he  appears,  whenever  any 
serious  question  comes  before  him,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  piety,  he  consecrated  his  poetical  pow- 
ers to  religion,  and,  made  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this  attempt  he  has 
failed  ;  but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded? 

It  might  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  esteem  of  the  public,  would  now  make 
him  happy.  But  human  felicity  is  short  and 
uncertain ;  a  second  marriage  brought  upon  him 
so  much  disquiet,  as  for  a  time  disordered  hie 
understanding ;  and  Butler  lampooned  him  for 
his  lunacy.  I  know  not  whether  the  malignant 
lines  were  then  made  public,  nor  what  provoca- 
tion incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no 


Hib  frenzy  lasted  not  long;*  and  he 
to  have  regained  his  full  force  of  mind  ;  for  he 
wrote  afterwards  his  excellent  poem  upon  the 
death  of  Cowlev,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  sur- 
vive; for  on  the  19th  of  March,  1668,  he  was 
buried  by  his  side. 

Denham  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  poetry.  "  Denham  and  Wal- 
ler," says  Prior,  M  improved  ourversifieation,  and 
Dryden  perfected  it."  He  has  given  specimens  of 
various  composition,  descriptive,  ludicrous,  didac- 
tic, and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  al- 
most all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon 
proper  occasions  "  a  merry  fellow,"  and  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  them,  to  have  been  by  nature, 
or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it  Nothing  is 
less  exhilarating  than  the  ludicrousness  of  Den- 
ham ;  he  does  not  fail  for  want  of  efforts :  he  is 
familiar,  he  is  gross  ;  but  he  is  never  merry, 
less  the  "Speech  against  Peace  in  the  clc 


Committee"  be  excepted.  _For  grave  burlestiue, 


however,  his  imitation  of  Davenant 
to  be  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems,  there  is 
perhaps  none  that  does  not  deserve  commenda- 
tion. In  the  verses  to  Fletcher,  we  have  an 
image  that  has  since  been  often  adopted : 

But  whither  am  I  etray'd  ?  I  need  not  raiae 
Trophic*  to  thee,  from  other  men's  dispraise  \ 
Nor  it  thy  fame  on  leaser  ruins  built, 
Nor  neea  thy  j utter  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  klnga,  who,  to  eecure  their  reign, 
Mutt  hare  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his 

Porta  are  sultans,  If  they  had  their  will ; 
For  every  author  would  his  brother  kilL 

And  Pope, 

Should  auch  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  tha  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  £ 

But  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  little  pieces :  it  is 
excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanshaw,  and  his  Elegy 

on  Cowley. 

His  praise  of  Fanshaw's  version  of  Guarint 


*  In  GrammoM'a  Memoirs,  many  circumstances  are 
related,  both  of  hia  marriare  and  his  frenzy,  very  little 
favourable  to  bla  character — R. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson  should  not  have  re- 
collected,  that  this  image  is  to  be  found  In  Bacon,  i 

regna;  re  se  hand 
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i  •  very  sprightly  and  judicious 
ter  of  a  good  translator : 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  labour'd  birth  of  slavish  brains, 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  palna  ; 
Cheap  vulgar  aru,  whose  narrowneaa  affords 
!So  flizht  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at 
A  aew  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  translation*  and  translators  too. 
They  bat  preserve  the  ashes  ;  thou  the  flame, 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

The  excellence  of  these  lines  is  greater,  as  the 
troth  which  they  contain  was  not  at  that  time 
n  -rally  known. 

poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his  last, 
and,  among  his  shorter  works,  his  best  perform- 
i  are  musical,  and  the  thoughts 


"Cooper's  Hill"  is  the  work  that  confers 
upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original 
author.  He  seems  to  have  been,  at  least  among 
os,  the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that 
may  be  denominated  local  poetry,  of  which  the 
fundamental  subject  is  some  particular  land- 
scape, to  be  poetically  described,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  embellishments  as  may  be  supplied 
bv  historical  retrospection  or  incidental  medita- 
tion. 

To  trace  a  new  scheme  of  poetry,  has  in  itself 
a  very  high  chum  to  praise,  and  its  praise  is  yet 
more  when  it  is  apparently  copied  by  Garth  and 
Pope  after  whose  names  little  will  be  gained 
by  an  enumeration  of  smaller  poets,  that  have 
left  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  island  not  dignified 
either  by  rhyme  or  blank  verse. 

"Cooper's  Hill,"  if  it  be  maliciously  inspect- 
ed, will  not  be  found  without  its  faults.  The 
s;rrf*«ion*  are  too  long,  the  morality  too  fre- 
quent, and  the  sentiments  sometimes  such  as 
will  not  bear  a  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  four  verses,  which,  since  Dryden  has 
commended  them,  almost  every  writer  for  a  cen- 
tury past  has  imitated,  are  generally  known  : 


0,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  i 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  ft  ill. 

The  lines  are  in  themselves  not  perfect :  for 
aiost  of  the  words,  thus  artfully  opposed,  are  to 
be  understood  simply  on  one  side  of  the  compa- 
rison, and  metaphorically  on  the  other ;  ana  if 
there  be  any  language  that  does  not  express  in- 
tellectual operations  by  material  images,  into 
that  language  they  cannot  be  translated.  But 
so  mnrh  meaning  is  comprised  in  so  few  words  ; 
the  particulars  of  resemblances  are  so  perspica- 
eiorjsly  collected,  and  every  mode  of  excellence 
separated  from  its  adjacent  fault  by  so  nice  a 
fine  of  limitation  ;  the  different  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence are  so  accurately  adjusted  ;  and  the  flow 
of  the  last  couplet  is  so  smooth  and  sweet ;  that 
the  passage,  however  celebrated,  has  not  been 
e  its  merit  It  has  beauty  peculiar 
must  be  numbered  among  those  fe- 
licities, which  cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  wit 
and  labour,  but  must  arise  unexpectedly  in  some 
hour  propitious  to  poetry. 
Ur  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that 
*  the  necessity  of  emancipating  trans- 


•n  hi*  "  Poem  on  Claremom and  by 


lation  from  the  drudgery  of  counting  lines  and 

interpreting  single  words.  How  much  this  ser- 
vile practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  ancient  authors, 
may  be  discovered  by  a  perusal  of  our  earlier 
versions ;  some  of  them  are  the  works  of  men 
well  qualified,  not  only  by  critical  knowledge, 
but  by  poetical  genius,  who  yet  by  a  mistaken 
ambition  of  exactness,  degraded  at  once  their 
originals  and  theirlselves. 

Denham  saw  the  better  way,  but  has  not  pur- 
sued it  with  great  success.  His  versions  of 
Virgil  are  not  pleasing ;  but  they  taught  Dry- 
den to  please  better.  His  poetical  imitation  of 
Tully  on  "  Old  Age"  has  neither  the  clearness 
of  prose,  nor  the  sprightliness  of  poetry. 

The  "  strength  of  Denham,"  which  Pope  so 
emphatically  mentions,  is  to  be  found  in  many 
lines  and  couplets,  which  convey  much  meaning 
in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with 
Kht  than  bulk. 

ON  THE  THAMES. 

Though  wiih  those  streams  he  no  resemblance 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold ; 
His  genuine  and  leas  guilty  wealth  t'  explore, 
8earch  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  bis  shore. 

ON  STRAFFORD. 

His  wisdom  such,  at  once  h  did  appear 
Three  kinrdoma'  wonder,  and  three  kh  _ 
While  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seem'd,  i 
Each  hod  nn  army,  as  an  equal  foe, 
Such  was  hi*  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The  hearers  more  concernM  than  he  that  spake  : 
Each  seem'd  to  art  that  part  he  came  to  see, 
And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he ; 


Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 
i  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 


ON  COWl.ET. 


To  him  no 


Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own  ; 
Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 
He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  ! 
And  when  he  would  like  them  appeal 


garb,  but  not  t 

As  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to  the 
regard  of  posterity  arises  from  his  improvement 
of  our  numbers,  his  versification  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  will  afford  that  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  observation  of  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, naturally  right,  forsaking  bad  copies  by 
degrees,  and  advancing  towards  a  better  prac- 
tice as  he  gains  more  confidence  in  himself. 

In  his  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  ho 
was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  may  be  still 
found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the  sense 
ungracefully  from  verse  to  verse: 

 Then  all  those 

Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 
Returning,  know  our  borrow'd  arms,  and  shape, 
And  differing  dialect ;  then  their  numbers  swell 
And  grow  upon  ua ;  first  Chorcebeus  fell 
Before  Minerva's  altar :  next  did  bleed  ) 
Just  Ripheus.  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed  \ 
In  virtue  ;  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed.  ) 
Then  Hypanis  and  Dymaa,  wounded  by 
Their  friend*  ;  nor  thee,  Pantheua,  thy  piety, 
Nor  consecrated  mitre,  from  the  same 
111  fate  could  save,  my  country's  funeral  flam 
And  Troy's  cold  ashes  I  attest,  and  call 
To  witness  for  myself,  that  In  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger,  I  declin'd, 
Did,  anddeserv'd  no  less,  my  fate  to  find. 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he 
afterwards  refrained,  and  taught  his 
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the  art  of  concluding  their  tense  in  couplets  ; 
which  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much 
constancy  pursued. 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  first  essay;  but 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  maturer  judgment 
disapproved,  since  in  his  latter  works  he  has 
totally  forborne  them. 

His  rhymes  are  such  as  seem  found  without 
difficulty,  by  following  the  sense ;  and  are  for 
the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other 
poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted 
i can  get : 


O  how  trtmeform'd  ! 
How  much  unlike  (bat  Hector, 
Clad  in  Achilles'  epoUs .' 


From  thence  a  thousand  leaaer  poets  sprung 
Like  petty  prince*  from  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhj 
word  too  feeble  to  i 


 Troy  confounded  fall* 

From  all  her  glories :  if  it  might  hare  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  ihould. 
— And  though  my  outward  stale  misfortune 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 
— Thus,  by  hie  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'< 
A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail. 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  hia 
verses;  in  one  passage  the  word  die  rhymes 
three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  pro- 
ductions, where  he  was  less  skilful,  or  at  least 
less  dexterous  in  the  use  of  words ;  and  though 
they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  could  only 
have  lessened  the  grace,  not  the  strength,  of  his 
composition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  im- 
proved our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language  ; 
and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gra- 
titude, f" 
to  do. 
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The  fife  of  Milton  has  been  already  written  in 
so  many  forms,  and  with  such  minute  inquiry, 
that  I  might  perhaps  more  properly  have  con- 
tented myself  with  the  addition  of  a  lew  notes  on 
Mr.  Fenton's  elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a 
new  narrative  was  thought  necessary  to  the  uni- 
formity of  this  edition. 

J  ohm  Milton  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  de- 
scended from  the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  whom  forfeited 
his  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Which  side  he  took  I  know  not ;  his  descend- 
ant inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 

Hia  grandfather,  John,  was  keeper  of  the 
forest  of  Shotovcr,  a  zealous  papist,  who  disin- 
herited his  son  because  he  had  forsaken  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherit- 
ed, had  recourse  for  his  support  to  the  profession 
of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  music,  many  of  his  compositions  being 
■till  to  be  found  ;  and  his  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession was  such,  that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired 
to  an  estate.  He  had  probably  more  than  com' 
mon  literature,  aa  his  son  addresses  him  in  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Caston,  a  Welsh 
family,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  the 
poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied  the  law,  and 
adhered,  as  the  law  taught  him,  to  the  King's 
party,  for  which  he  was  a  while  persecuted  ;  but 
having,  by  his  brother's  interest,  obtained  per- 
mission to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  himself  so 
honourably  by  chamber-practice,  that,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  King  James,  he  was 
knighted,  and  made  a  judge  ;  ^ut^hi 

cessaryf      ^  ^ 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter,  Anne,  whom  he 
married  with  considerable  fortune  to  Edward 


Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury,  and  rose 

in  the  Crown-office  to  be  secondary:  by  him, 
she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were 
educated  bythe  poet,  and  from  whom  is  derived 

ners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  born  in  his  father's  house, 
at  the  Spread  Eagle,  in  Bread-street,  Dec  9, 
1 608,  between ,  six  and  seven  in  the  morning. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous 
about  his  education ;  for  he  was  instructed  at 
first  by  private  tuition,  under  the  care  of  Tho 
mas  Young,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Hamburg,  and  of  whom 
we  have  reason  to  think  well,  since  his  scholar 
considered  him  as  worthy  of  an  epistolary  elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St  Paul's  School,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a  sixar,*  Feb.  12, 
1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Latin  tongue ;  and  he  himself,  by  annexing  the 
dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of  which 
the  teamed  Politian  had  given  him  an  example, 
seems  to  commend  the  earliness  of  his  own  pro- 
ficiency to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporary 
Cowley.  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate :  many  have  excelled  Milton 
in  their  first  essays,  who  never  rose  to  works  like 
Paradise  Lost. 


*  In  this  assertion  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken 
was  admitted  a  pensioner,  and  not  a  sizar,  aa  wl 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  College  Register, 
"Johannes  Milton  Londinensis,  ftiiue  Johnnnis,  insu  tu- 
tus f  in  t  in  111 
Paulini, 

Feb.  19%  ISM,  s 
W.  10*.  W.--R. 


Milton 
appear 


sub  Mag'ro  Oil)  Gymnast! 
est  Penaionariue  Minor 
Chappell,  solritq.  pro  Ingr 
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At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  use*  till  he  is  six- 
teen, he  translated  or  versified  two  Psalms,  1 14 
and  136,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  public 
eye ;  but  they  raise  no  great  expectations ;  they 
would  in  any  numerous  school  have  obtained 
praise,  but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  his  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman  authors  with 
very  nice  discernment.  I  once  heard  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton, the  translator  of  Polybius,  remark,  what  I 
think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  first  Englishman 
who,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  verses 
with  classic  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be 
made,  they  are  very  few :  Haddon  and  Ascham, 
the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however  they  have 
succeeded  in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verse  than 
they  provoke  derision.  If  we  produced  any  thing 
worthy  of  notice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it 
was  perhaps  Alabaster's  Roxana.* 

Of  the  exercises  which  the  rules  of  the  Univer- 


sity required,  some  were  published  by  him  in  his 
maturer  years.  They  had  been  undoubtedly 
applauded,  for  they  were  such  as  few  can  per- 
form ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was 
regarded  in  his  college  with  no  great  fondness. 
That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain ;  but 
the  unkindness  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  not  merely  negative.  I  am  ashamed  to 
relate,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one 
of  the  last  students  in  either  University  that  suf- 
fered the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility, 
objected  to  him,  that  he  was  expelled :  this  he 
steadily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently  not  true  ; 
but  it  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati, 
that  he  had  incurred  rustication,  a  temporary  dis- 
mission into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  loss 
of  a  term: 


Me  tenet  urba  re  flue  quam  Thame  sis  nlluit 

Meque  nec  invitum,  patrladulci*  habeL 
Jam  nec  arundiferum  mini  c ura  re'  ' 

Nec  dudum  teiitime  laris  or. tit  amor— 
Nec  durt  libet  uaque  mina»  perferre  magutri, 

Casteraque  ingenio  non 
81  sit  hoc  txilhim  patrioe 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia 


I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even 
indness  and  reverence  can  give  the  term  eefiit 
_  "  a  habitation  from  which  he  is  excluded ;" 
or  how  exile  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.  He 
declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of  enduring 
the  threats  of  a  rigorous  matter,  and  something  else, 
which  a  temper  like  his  cannot  undergo.  What 
was  more  than  threat  was  probably  punishment. 
This  poem,  which  mentions  his  exile,  proves 
likewise  that  it  was  not  perpetual :  for  it  con- 
cludes with  a  resolution  of  returning  some  time 
to  Cambridge.  And  it  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  willingness  with  which  he  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cause  was  such 
as  (rave  him  no  shame. 

He  took  both  the  usual  degrees ;  that  of 
bachelor  in  1628,  and  that  of  master  in  1639 ;  but 
he  left  the  University  with  no  kindness  for  its  in- 
stitution, alienated  either  by  the  injudicious  seve- 
rity of  his  governors,  or  his  own  captious  per- 
verseness.  The  cause  cannot  now  be  known, 
but  the  effect  appears  in  his  writings.  His  scheme 


of  education,  inscribed  to  Hart  lib,  supersedes  all 
academical  instruction,  being  intended  to  com- 
prise the  whole  time  which  men  usually  spend  in 
literature,  from  their  entrance  upon  grammar, 
**  till  they  proceed,  as  it  is  called,  masters  of  arts." 
And  in  his  discourse  "  on  the  likeliest  way  to  re- 
move hirelings  out  of  the  church,"  he  ingeniously 

E reposes,  that  "the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited 
y  the  act  for  superstitious  uses  should  be  applied 
to  such  academies,  all  over  the  land,  where  lan- 
guages and  arts  may  be  taught  together ;  so  that 
youth  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  competency 
of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by  which  means, 
such  of  them  as  had  the  gift,  being  enabled  to 
support  themselves  (without  tithes)  by  the  latter, 
may,  by  the  help  of  the  former,  become  worthy 
preachers." 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education, 
as  it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that  men  designed 
for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to  act 
plavs,  "  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy 
limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of 
Trincalos,*  buffoons,  and  bawds,  prostituting  the 
shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had,  or  were 
near  having,  to  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers  and  court 
ladies?  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles." 

This  is  sufficiently  peevish  in  a  man  who, 
when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  college,  re- 
lates, with  great  luxuriance,  the  compensation 
which  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  afford  him. 
Plays  were  therefore  only  criminal  when  they 
were  acted  by  academics. 

He  went  to  the  University  with  a  design  of 
entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time  altered  his 
mind ;  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  became  a 
clergyman  must  "subscribe  slave,  and  lake  an 
oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  con- 
science that  could  not  retch,  he  must  straight  per- 
jure himself.  He  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  office  of  speaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswear- 
ing." 

These  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied,  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Articles  j  but  it  seems  more 

robable  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obedience, 
know  not  any  of  the  Articles  which  seem  to 
thwart  his  opinions :  but  the  thoughts  of  obedi- 
ence, whether  canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  indig- 
nation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  ministry, 
perhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a  settled  resolution 
of  declining  it,  appears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  who  hacf  reproved  his  suspended  and 
dilatory  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  fantastic  luxury  of 
various  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and 
plausible  annwer,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  per- 
suade him,  that  the  delay  proceeds  not  from  the 
delights  of  desultory  study,  but  from  the  desire  of 
obtaining  more  fitness  for  his  task  ;  and  that  he 
goes  on,  "  not  taking  thought  of  being  late,  so  it 
gives  advantage  to  be  more  fit" 

When  he  left  the  University,  he  returned  to  his 
father,  then  residing  at  Horton,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, with  whom  he  lived  five  years,  in  which 


*  Br  the  mention  of  thie  name,  he  evidently  refers  to 
Albemazor,  acted  at  Cambridge  in  1*14.  Ijjrnoramua  and 
other  plays  were  performed  at  the  same  lima.  The 
practice  was  1 " 
formance  at  eh 

written  by  Christopher  Smart,  i 


then  very  frequent.  The  laei  dramatic  p«T- 
lither  University  was  "The  Grateful  Fair," 
liristopher  Smart,  and  represented  at  Pern- 
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time  he  is  said  to  have  read  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  With  what  limitations  this  uni- 
versality is  to  be  understood,  who  shall  inform 
us? 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  he  who  rrad  so 
much  should  have  dono  nothing  else  ;  but  MU- 
ton  found  time  to  write  the  mask  of  "  Comus," 
which  was  presented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  President  of  Wales,  in  1634; 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  acted  by  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater's  sons  and  daughter.  The  fiction  is 
derived  from  Homer's  Circe  :*  but  we  never  can 
refuse  to  any  modem  the  liberty  of  borrowing 
from  Homer : 

 a  tpjo  ceu  fonte  perennl 

Vatum  Pieriis  or 4  rigantur  aqui*. 

His  next  production  was  "  Lycidas,"  an  ele- 

Sr,  written  in  1637,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  King, 
e  son  of  Sir  John  King,  secretary  for  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles. 
King  was  much  a  favourite  at  Cambridge,  and 
many  of  the  wits  joined  to  do  honour  to  his  me- 
mory. Milton's  acquaintance  with  the  Italian 
writers  may  be  discovered  by  a  mixture  of  longer 
and  shorter  verses,  according  to  the  rules  of  Tus- 
can poetry,  and  his  malignity  to  the  church,  by 
some  lines  which  are  interpreted  as  threatening 
its  extermination. 

He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  written 
his  "  Arcades ;"  for,  while  he  lived  at  Horton,  he 
used  sometimes  to  steal  from  his  studies  a  few 
days,  which  be  spent  at  Harefield,  the  house  of 
the  Countess-dowager  of  Derby,  where  the  "  Ar- 
cades" made  part  of  a  dramatic  entertainment 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  country, 
and  had  some  purpose  of  taking  chambers  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  set 
him  at  liberty  to  travel,  for  which  he  obtained  his 
father's  consent,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  direc- 
tions ;  with  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence, 
i  vensieri  stretti,  ed  U  viso,  scioUo ;  "  thoughts 
close,  and  looks  loose." 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  first  to 
Paris ;  where,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Scudamore, 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Grotius,  then 

*  It  has,  nevertheless,  its  foundation  in  reality.  The 
Earl  of  Bridge  water  being  President  of  Walesin  the  year 
1634.  had  his  residence  at  Ludlow  Cattle,  in  Shropshire, 
at  which  lima  Lord  Brackly  and  Mr.  Egcrton,  bis  son*, 
and  Lady  Alice  Egerton.  his  daughter,  passing  through  a 
place  called  the  Haywood  foreat.or  Haywood,  in  Hereford* 
shire,  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  for  a  short  time  lost : 
this  accident  being  related  to  thrir  father,  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  his  castle,  Milton,  at  the  request  of  his  friend, 
Henry  Lawea,  who  taught  music  in  the  faintly,  wrote 
this  mask.  Lawea  set  It  to  music,  and  it  was  acted  on 
Michaelmas  night ;  the  two  brothers,  the  young  lady, 
and  Lawea  himself,  bearing  each  a  part  in  the  represen- 
tation. 

The  Lady  Alice  Egerton  became  afterwards  the  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  who  at  his  seal  called  Goiden- 

Kive,  in  Caermarthenshire,  harboured  Dr.  Jeremy 
ylor  in  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  Among  the  Doc- 
tor's sermons  is  one  on  her  death,  in  which  her  character 
is  finely  portrayed.  Her  sister,  Lady  Mary,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbtiry. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion,  that  the  fic- 
tion is  derived  from  Homer's  Circe,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured, that  it  was  rather  taken  from  the  Comus  of  Erycius 
Puteanua,  in  which,  under  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  the 
character  of  Comus  and  his  attendants  is  delineated, 
and  the  delights  of  sensualists  exposed  and  reprobated. 
This  little  uact  was  published  at  Lou  vain  in  Mill,  and 
afterward*  at  Oxford  in  1634,  the  very  year  in  which 
Mi!em'»  *«  Comus"  was  written — H. 

Milton  evidently  was  indebted  to  the  »'  Old  Wive* 
TaJe"  of  George  Pecle  for  the  plan  of  •'  Comu*.»-R. 


residing  at  the  French  court  as  ambassador  from 

Christiana  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  he  hasted 
into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  with  particular  dili- 
gence studied  the  language  and  Literature  ;  and 
though  he  seems  to  have  intended  a  very  quick 
perambulation  of  the  country,  stayed  two  months 
at  Florence ;  where  he  found  his  way  into  the 
academics,  and  produced  his  compositions  w  ith 
such  applause  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him  in 
his  own  opinion,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  hope, 
that  "  by  labour  and  intense  study,  which,"  says 
he,  "  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined 
with  a  strong  propensity  of  nature,"  he  might 
"  leave  something  so  written  to  aftcrUmcs,  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 

It  appears  in  all  his  writings  that  he  had  the 
usual  concomitant  of  great  abilities,  a  lofty  and 
steady  confidence  in  himself,  perhaps  not  without 
some  contempt  of  others ;  for  scarcely  any  man 
ever  wrote  so  much,  and  praised  so  few.  Of  his 
praise  he  was  very  frugal ;  as  he  set  its  value 
nigh,  and  considered  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a 
security  against  the  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain 
preservative  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not  indeed,  complain  that 
his  merit  wanted  distinction.  Carlo  Dati  pre 
sented  him  with  an  encomiastic  inscription,  in  the 
tumid  lapidary  style ;  and  Francini  wrote  him  an 
ode,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  noise  • 
the  rest  are  perhaps  too  diffuse  on  common 
topics  :  but  the  last  is  natural  and  and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from 
Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  was  again  received 
with  kindness  by  the  learned  and  (he  great 
Holatcnius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
who  had  resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introdu- 
ced him  to  Cardinal  Barbcrini :  and  he,  at  a  mu- 
sical entertainment  waited  for  him  at  the  door, 
and  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  assembly. 
Here  Selvaggi  praised  him  in  a  distich,  and 
Salsilli  in  a  tetraRtic ;  neither  of  them  of  much 
value.  The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this  lite- 
rary commerce  ;  for  the  encomiums  with  which 
Milton  repaid  Salsilli,  though  not  secure  against 
a  stern  grammarian,  turn  the  balance  indispu- 
tably in  Milton's  favour. 

Of  these  Italian  testimonies,  poor  as  they  are, 
he  was  proud  enough  to  publish  them  before  his 
tKHims ;  though  he  says,  he  cannot  be  suspected 
nut  to  have  known  that  they  were  said  nan  tarn 
it  st,  qua  in  supra  st. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  ho  stayed  only  two 
months ;  a  time  indeed  sufficient,  if  he  desired 
only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  of  its  antiqui- 
ties, or  to  view  palaces  ami  count  pictures;  but 
certainly  too  short  for  the  contemplation  of  learn- 
ing, policv,  or  manners. 

From  Rome  he  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  com- 
pany of  a  hermit,  a  companion  from  whom  little 
could  he  expected  ;  yet  to  him  Milton  owed  his 
introduction  to  Manso,  Martinis  of  Villa,  who 
had  been  before  the  patron  of  Tasso.  Manso 
was  enough  delighted  with  his  accomplishments 
to  honour  him  with  a  sorry  distich,  in  which  he 
commends  him  for  every  thing  but  his  religion : 
and  Milton,  in  return,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin 
poem,  which  must  have  raised  a  high  opinion  of 
English  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily 
and  Greece ;  but,  hearing  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  King  and  Parliament,  he  thought  it' 
l^rojit r  to  li'i ■  1 1  i \  ho  in  t  r ii 1. 1 1 '  r  I li>_i >i  p&>*59  tvis  I-ito 
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in  foreign  amusements  while  his  countrymen 
Were  contending  for  their  rights.  He  therefore 
came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  merchants 
informed  him  of  plots  laid  against  hira  by  the 
Jesuits,  for  the  liberty  of  his  conversations  on 
religion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  therefore  kept  on  his 
way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding  nor 
shunning  controversy.  He  had  perhaps  given 
soma  offence  by  visiting  Galileo,  then  a  prisoner 
in  the  Inquisition  for  philosophical  heresy  ;  and 
at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  his 
declarations  on  religious  questions,  he  had  ex- 
cluded himself  from  some  distinctions  which  he 
should  otherwise  have  paid  him.  But  such  con- 
duct, though  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  suffi- 
ciently safe ;  and  Milton  stayed  two  months 
more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without 
molestation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Venice ;  and,  having  sent  away 
a  collection  of  music  and  other  books,  travelled 
to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  considered  as  the 
metropolis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  he  reposed  as  in  a  congenial  element, 
and  became  acquainted  with  John  Diodati  and 
Frederick  Spanheim,  two  learned  professors  of 
divinity.  From  Geneva,  he  passed  through 
France,  and  came  home,  after  an  absence  of  a 
year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Charles  Diodati  :  a  man  whom  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  of  great  merit,  since  he  was 
thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem,  entitled 
"Epitaphium  Damonis,"  written  with  the  com- 
mon but  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one 
Russel,  a  tailor  in  St  Bride's  church-yard,  and 
undertook  the  education  of  John  and  Edward 
Philips,  his  sister's  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too 
little,  he  took  a  house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate- 
street,*  which  was  not  then  so  much  out  of  the 
world  as  it  is  now  ;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  noise  of  the  street  Here  he  received  more 
boys  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to 
look  with  some  degree  of  merriment  on  great 
promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are 
contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches 
the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism 
in  a  private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period 
of  his,  life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem 
inclined  to  shrink.  They  are  unwilling  that 
Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master ; 
but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught 
boys,  one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing, 
and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  and  all 
tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only  to 


•  This  is  inaccurately  expressed :  Philips,  and  Dr. 
Newton  after  him,  say  a  garden-house,  I.  e.  a  house  situ- 
ated in  a  garden,  and  of  which  there  were,  especially 
in  the  north  suburb*  of  London,  very  many,  if  not  lew 
else.  The  term  is  technical,  and  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Athen.  and  Fast.  Oxon.  The  meaning  thereof  may 
be  collected  from  the  article,  Thomas  Farnaby,  the  fa- 
mous schoolmaster,  of  whom  the  author  aayx,  that  he 
taught  in  Ooldsmith's-rents,  in  Cripplegaie  pansh.behind 
Redcrose- street,  where  were  large  gardens  ana  hand- 
some houses.  Milton's  house  in  Jewm-street  was  also  a 
g.ird* n-houae,  as  were  indeed  most  of  his  dwellings  after 


excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  consider 
as  in  itself  disgraceful.  His  father  was  alive; 
his  allowance  was  not  ample ;  and  he  supplied 
its  deficiences  by  an  honest  and  useful  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  told  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  per- 
formed wonders  ;  and  a  formidable  list  is  given  > 
of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read 
in  Aldcrsgatc-street  by  youth  between  ten  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell 
or  receive  these  stories  should  consider,  that  no- 
body can  be  taught  fester  than  he  can  learn. 
The  speed  of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  horse.  Every  man  that  has 
ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what 
slow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and 
how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference, 
and  to  rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to 
teach  something  more  solid  than  the  common 
literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects;  such  as  the 
Gcorgic  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  an- 
cients. This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literature 
projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more 
means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  want- 
ing  to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the 
same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary  college. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external 
nature,  and  the  sciences  which  that  knowledge 
requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great  or  the  fre- 
quent business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether 
we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether 
we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requi- 
site is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Pru- 
dence and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of 
all  times  and  of  all  places;  we  are  perpetually 
moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature 
is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learn- 
ing is  of  such  rare  emergence,  that  one  may 
know  another  half  his  life,  without  being  able  to 
estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy  ; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immedi- 
ately appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  ol  moral  truth,  and  most  materi- 
als for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  best 
served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  aa 
pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton 
against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  waa 
his  labour  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of 
nature  to  speculations  upon  fife ;  but  the  innova- 
tors whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention 
from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we 
are  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants, 
or  the  motions  of  the  stars:  Socrates  was  rather 
of  opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how 
to  do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

*Om  rot  h  a7yap*<*i  Kattrr'  aya&vrt  r/rvgrw. 

we  may  judge  by  their  e (frets, 
g  academy,  I  do 


Of 
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eminent  for  knowledge  :  its  only  genuine  pro- 
duet,  I  believe,  is  a  small  history  of  poetry  writ- 
ten tn  Latin  by  his  nephew  Philips,  of  which 
perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard.* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which 
he  undertook,  he  laboured  with  great  diligence, 
there  is  jnorcason  for  doubting.    One^part  of 

careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Ev- 
ery Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology ;  of  which 
he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch 


Ho  set  bis  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study 
and  spare  diet :  only  now  and  then  he  allowed 
himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and  indulgence 
with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies 
of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the 
flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he  published  a 
Treatise  of  Reformation,  in  two  books,  against 
the  established  church;  being  willing  to  help  the 
puritans,  who  were,  he  says,  "inferior  to  the 
prelates  in  learning." 

Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  an 
Humble  Remonstrance,  in  defence  of  episco- 
pacy ;  to  which,  in  164 1,  five  ministers,!  of  whose 
names  the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated  word 
Smectymnuus,  gave  their  Answer.  Of  this 
Answer  a  Confutation  was  attempted  bv  the 
learned  Usher :  and  to  the  Confutation  Milton 
published  a  reply,  entitled,  "  Of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy, and  whether  it  may  bo  deduced  from  the 
Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  Testimo- 
nies which  are  alleged  to  that  purpose  in  some 
late  Treatises,  one  whereof  goes  under  the  Name 
of  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his 
contemptuous  mention  of  Usher,  that  he  had 
now  adopted  the  puritanical  savageness  of  man- 
ners. His  next  work  was,  "The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  by 
Mr.  John  Milton,  1642."  In  this  book  he  disco- 
vers, not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with 
calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 

Ewers ;  and  promises  to  undertake  something, 
yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and 
honour  to  his  country.  "This,"  says  he,  "is 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be 
added,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  ge- 
nerous arts  and  affairs ;  till  which  in  some 
measure  be  compassed,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation."  From  a  promise  like  this,  at 
once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expec- 
ted the  "  Paradise  Lost" 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pam- 
phlets, upon  the  same  question.   To  one  of  his 


•  Johnaon  did  not  her*  allude  to  Philip's  "  Theatnim 
Foeurum,"  as  has  been  irr>oraniljr  supposed,  tut  (a*  he 
hlnuelf. Informed  Mr.  Malone)  to  another  wot k  bv  the 
wm  author,  entitled,  "  Tracutulua  de  Carmine  drama- 
urn  pnwertim  In  ChorU  tra*icie  el 
Cui  •ubjunriuir  rompemlioee  enu- 

qui  a  tempore  DantiTAtigin|Uu^ue«dTuo  *  a-tatem  cia- 

ruerunt,"  sic— J.  B 
t  Stephen  Marsha  I,  Edmund  Cilamy, Thomas  Younji, 
,  William  Spurttow. — R. 


antagonists,  who  affirms  that  he  was  "vomited 

out  of  the  University,"  he  answers  in  general 
terms.  "The  fellows  of  the  college  wherein  I 
spent  some  years,  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  ta- 
ken two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many 
times  how  much  better  it  would  content  them 
that  I  should  stay.-— As  for  the  common  appro- 
bation or  dislike  of  that  place  as  now  it  is,  that 
I  should  esteem  or  discsteem  myself  the  more 
for  that,  too  simple  is  the  answerer,  if  he  think 
to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were  the 
physician  who  could  not  judge,  by  what  she  and 
her  sister  have  of  long  time  vomited,  that  the 
worser  stuff*  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is 
queasy  ;  she  vomits  now  out  of  sickness  ;  bat 
before  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must  vomit 
by  strong  physic.  The  University,  in  the  time 
of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger  judgment, 
I  never  greatly  admired,  but  now  much  less." 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  haa  been  injured.  He  proceeds 
to  describe  the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
train  of  his  thoughts ;  and,  because  he  has  been 
suspected  of  incontinence,  gives  an  account  of 
his  own  purity:  "that  if  I  be  justly  charged,** 
says  he,  "with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me 
with  tenfold  ohatne." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  per- 
haps was  that  of  his  antagonist  This  rough- 
ness ho  justifies  by  great  examples  in  a  long 
digression.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  humorous : 
"Lest  I  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in 
hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one 
who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court- 
cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model 
of  himself;  and  sets  me  out  half  a  dozen  phthi- 
sical mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hopping 
short  in  the  measure  of  convulsion  fits ;  in  which 
labour  the  agonv  of  his  wit  having  escaped  nar- 
rowly, instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us 
with'a  quantity  of  thumbring  poesies.  And  1 
ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection,  of  1 
self."  Such  is  the  controversial  merriment  of 
Milton ;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  o£ 
fensive.  Such  is  his  malignity,  ' 
darker  at  his  frown. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  bv  1 
came  to  reside  in  his  house  ;  and  his  school  in- 
creased. At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirtv-fifth 
year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Powell,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  brought  her  to  town  with  him,  and  expected 
all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal  life.  The  lady, 
however,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  in 
the  pleasures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  study  ;  for, 
as  Philips  relates,  "having  for  a  month  led  a 
philosophic  life,  after  having  been  used  at  home 
to  a  great  house,  and  much  company  and  jovia- 
lity, her  friends,  possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made 
earnest  suit  to  have  her  company  the  remaining 
part  of  the  summer ;  which  was  granted  upon 
a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife ; 
he  pursued  his  studies;  and  now  and  then  visited 
the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michael- 
mas arrived ;  but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to 
return  to  the  sullen  gloom  of  her  husband's  ha- 
bitation, and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  her 
promise.  Ha  sent  her  a  fetter,  but  had  no  an- 
swer :  he  sent  more  with  the  i 
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could  be  alleged  that  letters  miscarry ;  he  there- 
fore despatched  a  messenger,  being  by  this  time 
too  angry  to  go  himself.  His  messenger  was 
sent  back  with  some  contempt  The  family  of 
the  Lady  were  cavaliers. 

In  a  man,  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit 
was  like  Milton's,  less  provocation  than  this 
might  have  raised  violent  resentment.  Milton 
soon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedi- 
ence ;  and,  being  one  of  those  who  could  easily 
find  arguments  to  justify  inclination,  published 
(in  1644)  "The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce ;"  which  was  followed  by  "The  Judgment 
of  Martin  Bucer,  concerning  Divorce ;"  and  the 
next  year,  his  Tetrachordon,  **  Expositions  upon 
the  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of 


This  innovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  ex- 

Cted.  by  the  clergy,  who,  then  holding  their 
ous  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured  that 
the  author  should  be  called  before  the  Lords  ; 
"  but  that  house,"  says  Wood,  "  whether  appro- 
ving the  doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers, 
did  soon  dismiss  him." 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written 
against  him,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer  of  emi- 
nence.* The  antagonist  that  appeared  is  styled 
by  him,  A  serving  man  turned  nolicUor.  Howcl, 
in  his  Letters,  mentions  the  new  doctrine  with 
contempt  ;f  and  it  was,  I  suppose,  thought  more 
worthy  of  derision  than  of  confutation.  He 
complains  of  this  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of 
which  the  first  is  contemptible,  and  the  second 
not  excellent 

From  this  time  it  is  observed  that  he  became 
an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  had 
favoured  before.  He  that  changes  his  party  by 
his  humour,  is  not  more  virtuous  than  he  that 
changes  it  by  his  interest;  he  loves  himself 
rather  than  truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that 
Milton  was  not  an  unresisting  sufferer  of  inju- 
ries ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to  put 
his  doctrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a  young 
woman  of  great  accomplishments,  the  daughter 
of  one  Doctor  Davis,  who  was  however  not 
ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  a 
reunion.  He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of 
one  Blackborough,  his  relation,  in  the  lane  of 
St  Martin's  le-Grand,  and  at  one  of  his  usual 
visits  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife  come  from 
Another  room,  and  implore  forgiveness  on  her 
knees.  He  resisted  her  entreaties  for  a  while : 
**  but  partly,"  says  Philips,  "  his  own  generous 
nature,  more  inclinable  to  reconcUiation  than  to 
perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the 
strong  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon 
brought  him  to  an  act  of  oblivion  and  a  firm 
league  of  peace."  It  were  injurious  to  omit 
that  Milton  afterwards  received  her  fiuher  and 
her  brothers  in  his  own  house,  when  they  were 
distressed,  with  other  royalists. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  Jhtopa- 
gitica,  a  Speeeh  o/Mr.  John  Milton  /or  the  Liber- 
ty of  %miicensed  Printing.  The  danger  of  such 
1  liberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding 


•  ft  was  animadverted  upon,  but  without  any  mention 
"  i.hop  Roll,  in  hi*  Cows  of  Con- 
science Deraie,  4,  Case  2. — J.  B. 


of  Milton's  name,  by  Biahof 


t  He  term*  the  author  of  it  a  shallow  brain'd  puppy  ; 
and  thus  refers  to  it  in  hii^ndei,  "  Of  a  noddy  who  wrote 


it,  have  produced  a  problem  in  the  science  of 
government,  which  human  understanding  seems 
hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing  may  be 
published  but  what  civil  authority  snail  nave 
previously  approved,  power  must  always  be  the 
standard  of  truth ;  if  every  dreamer  of  innova- 
tions may  propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be 
no  settlement ;  if  every  murmurer  at  government 
may  diffuse  discontent  there  can  be  no  peace  ; 
ana  if  every  skeptic  in  theology  may  teach  his 
follies,  there  can  be  no  religion.  The  remedy 
against  these  evils  is  to  punish  the  authors ;  for 
it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may  punish, 
though  not  prevent  the  publication  of  opinions 
which  that  society  shall  think  pernicious ;  but 
this  punishment  though  it  may  crush  the  author, 
promotes  the  book  ;  and  it  seems  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained 
because  writers  may  be  afterwards  censured, 
than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors  unbolted 
because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But,  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil  or 
domestic,  poetry  was  never  long  out  of  his 
thoughts. 

About  this  time,  (1645,)  a  collection  of  his  La- 
tin and  English  poems  appeared,  in  which  the 
"Allegro"  and  "Penseroso,"  with  some  others, 
were  first  published. 

He  had  taken  a  large  house  in  Barbican  for 
the  reception  of  scholars ;  but  the  numerous  re- 
lations of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  generously  grant- 
ed refuge  for  a  while,  occupied  his  rooms.  In 
time,  however,  they  went  away:  "and  the 
house  again,"  says  Philips,  "now  looked  like 
a  house  of  the  muses  only,  though  the  accession 
of  scholars  was  not  great  Possibly  his  having 
proceeded  so  far  in  the  education  of  youth  may 
have  been  the  occasion  of  his  adversaries  calling 
him  pedagogue  and  schoolmaster;  whereas  it  is 
well  known  he  never  set  up  for  a  public  school, 
To  teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  parish ;  but  only 
was  willing  to  impart  his  learning  and  know- 
ledge to  his  relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
who  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  that  neither 
his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  sa- 
voured in  the  least  of  pedantry." 

Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  extenuate 
what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  might  be  con- 
fessed without  disgrace.  Milton  was  not  a  man 
who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  employ- 
ment This,  however,  his  warmest  friends 
seem  not  to  have  found:  they  therefore  shift 
and  palliate.  He  did  not  self  literature  to  all 
comers  at  an  open  shop ;  he  was  a  chamber- 
milliner,  and  measured  his  commodities  only  to 
his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him 
in  this  state  of  degradation,  tells  us  that  it  was 
not  long  continued :  and,  to  raise  his  character 
again,  has  a  mind  to  invest  him  with  military 
splendour:  "He  is  much  mistaken,"  he  says, 
"if  there  was  not  about  this  time  a  design  of 
making  him  an  adjutant-general  in  Sir  William 
Waller's  army.  But  the  new-modelling  of  the 
army  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  design."  An 
event  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  by  having  been  only  designed  about  tome 
time,  if  a  man  be  not  much  mistaken.  Milton 
shall  be  a  pedagogue  no  longer :  for,  if  Philips 
be  not  much  mistaken,  somebody  at  r 
designed  him  for  a  soldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  army 
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Jelled,  (1645,)  he  removed  to  a  smaller  home  in 
Holborn,  which  opened  backward  into  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
published  any  thing  afterward  till  the  King's 
death,  when,  finding  his  murderers  condemned 
by  the  presbytcriana,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  jus- 
tify it,  and  to  compose  the  minds  ojthe  people. 

He  made  some  "  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace  between  Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels." 
While  he  contented  himself  to  write,  he  per- 
haps did  only  what  his  conscience  dictated ; 
and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  passions,  and  the  gradual 
prevalence  of  opinions,  first  willingly  admitted, 
and  then  habitually  indulged  ;  if  objections,  by 
being  overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and  desire  su- 
perinduced conviction;  he  yet  shared  only  the 
common  weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  be 
no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  But  as  fac- 
tion seldom  leaves  a  man  honest,  however  it 
might  find  him,  Milton  is  Buspected  of  having 
interpolated  the  book  called  "Icon  Basilike," 
which  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  he  was 
now  made  Latin  secretary,  employed  him  to 
censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sid- 
ney's "Arcadia,"  and  imputing  it  to  the  King ; 
whom  he  charges,  in  his  "  Iconoclastea,"  with 
the  use  of  this  prayer,  as  with  a  heavy  crime, 
in  the  indecent  language  with  which  prosperity 
had  imboldened  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to 
insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great;  "Who 
would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in  him  of  the 
true  all-seeing  Deity— as,  immediately  before 
his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave 
bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a  special  relic  of 
his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word  for 
word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman 
praying  to  a  heathen  god  ?" 

The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr. 
Juxon  on  the  scaffold  the  regicides  took  away; 
so  that  they  were  at  least  the  publishers  of  this 
prayer;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who  had  examined  the 
question  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to  think 
them  the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  by  adaptation 
was  innocent;  and  they  who  could  so  noisily I 
censure  it,  with  a  little  extension  of  their  ma- 
lice, could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  accuse. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  sheltered  I 
in  Holland,  employed  Salmasius,  proft-BSor  of 
polite  learning  at  Leyden,  to  write  a  defence  of 
his  father  and  of  monarchy  ;  and,  to  excite  his 
industry,  gave  htm,  as  was  reported,  a  hundred 
Jacobuses.  Salmasius  was  a  man  of  skill  in 
languages,  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  sagacity 
of  emendatory  criticism,  almost  exceeding  all 
hope  of  human  attainment;  and  having,  by  ex- 
cessive piaiaes,  been  confirmed  in  great  con- 
fidence of  himself,  thought  he  probable  had  not 
much  considered  the  principles  of  society,  or 
the  rights  of  government,  undertook  the  em- 
ployment without  distrust  of  his  own  quali- 
fications ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was 
wonderful,  in  1649  published  "Dcfensio  Regis." 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  suffi- 
cient answer;  which  he  performed  (1651)  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Hobbes  declared  himself 
unable  to  decide  whose  language  was  best,  or 
whose  arguments  were  worst.  In  my  opinion. 
Milton's  periods  are  smoother,  neater,  ana 
more  pointed;  but  he  delights  himself  with 
[  his  adversary  as  much  as  witl 
allusion  of 


whose  doctrine  he  considers  as  servile  and  un- 
manly, to  the  stream  of  Salmasius,  which,  who- 
ever entered,  left  half  his  virility  behind  him. 
SalmaBius  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was 
pily  married  to  a  scold.  Tu  e§  Callus,  says  A' 
ton.  et.  ut  aiunL  minium  eallinacetu.  But 
supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  his  adversary,  so  re- 
nowned for  criticisms,  with  vicious  Latin.  He 
opens  his  book  with  telling  that  be  has  used  per- 
sona, which  according  to  Milton,  sign  ties  only 
a  mask,  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romans, 
by  applying  it  as  we  apply  person.  But  a*  Ne- 
mesis is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable 
that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  solecism 
by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  aolecisticaJ, 
when  for  one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  he 
says,  as  Kcr,  and  I  think  some  one  before  bim, 
has  remarked,  propino  te  grammatistis  tuis  va- 
puladum.*  From  vapulo,  which  hat  a  passive 
sense,  vapulandvu  can  never  be  derived.  No 
man  forgets  his  original  trade ;  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  of  kings,  sink  into  questions  of  gram- 
mar, if  grammarians  discuss  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was 
weak  of  body  and  dim  of  sight;  but  his  will 
was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health 
was  supplied  by  zeal.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read ; 
for  paradox,  recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance, 
easily  gains  attention ;  and  he,  who  told  every 
man  that  he  was  equal  to  his  King,  could  hardly 
want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was  not 
dispersed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal 
eagerness,  is  very  credible.  He  taught  only  the 
stale  doctrine  of  authority,  and  the  impleading 
duty  of  submission,  and  he  had  been  so  long  not 
only  the  monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  literature, 
that  almost  all  mankind  were  delighted  to  find 
him  defied  and  insulted  by  a  new  name,  not  yet 
considered.as  any  one's  rival.  If  Christina,  as 
is  said,  commended  the  Defence  of  the  People,  her 
purpose  must  be  to  torment  Salmasius,  woo  was 
then  at  court;  for  neither  her  civil  station,  nor 
her  natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to  fa- 
vour the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen 
and  by  temper  despotic. 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of 
Milton's  book,  treated  with  neglect,  there  is  not 
much  proof ;  but  to  a  man  so  long  accustomed 
to  admiration  a  little  praise  of  his  antagonist 
would  be  sufficiently  offensive,  and  might  in- 
cline him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which  however 
ho  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  con- 
tempt, but  with  a  train  of  attendants  scarcely 
less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was  im- 
perfect, was  published  by  his  son  in  the  year  of 
the  Restoration.  In  the  beginning,  being  pro- 
bably most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  he  endea- 
vours to  def  •  i  ■  use  of  the  word  persona;  but, 
if  I  remember  right,  he  misses  a  better  authority 
than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of  Juvenal  in 
: 


•si/ 


•  l  a  work  here  referred  u>  ta  "  Seleciarum  %lm 
Irrurua  Latin!  observatioiiem  librt  doo.  Ductu  at  cur& 
Joannle  Ker.  1719."  Xer  observes,  that  vapulanducn 
ri  fine  soladsmua  ;"  and  quotes  Ta 
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As  Salmasius  reproached  Milton  with  losing 
his  eyes  in  the  quarrel,  Milton  delighted  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened  Sal- 
masius's  life,  and  both  perhaps  with  more  ma- 
lignity than  reason.  Salmasius  died  at  the  Spa, 
Sept  3,  1653  ;  and  as  controvertists  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  killed  by  their  last  dispute,  Mil- 
ton was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  destroying 
him. 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  parliament 
by  the  authority  of  which  he  had  destroyed  mo- 
narchy, and  commenced  monarch  himself,  under 
the  title  of  Protector,  but  with  kingly  and  more 
than  kingly  power.  That  his  authority  was 
lawful,  never  was  pretended ;  he  himself  found- 
ed his  right  only  in  necessity;  but  Milton,  hav- 
ing now  tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment, 
would  not  return  to  hunger  and  philosophy ; 
but,  continuing  to  exercise  nis  office  under  a  ma- 
nifest usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that  li- 
berty which  he  had  defended.  Nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  that  rebellion  should  end  in  sla- 
very ;  that  he  who  had  justified  the  murder  of 
his  king,  for  some  acts  which  seemed  to  him  un- 
lawful, should  now  sell  his  services  and  his  flat- 
teries to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  do  nothing  lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years  ;  but 
his  vigour  of  intellect  was  such,  that  he  was  not 
disabled  to  discharge  his  office  of  Latin  secre- 
tary, or  continue  his  controversies.  His  mind 
was  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to 
be  subdued. 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died  in  child- 
bed, having  left  him  three  daughters.  As  he 
probably  did  not  much  love  her,  he  did  not  long 
continue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her;  but 
after  a  short  time  married  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney ;  a 
woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions  like  his 
own.  She  died,  within  a  year,  of  child-birth, 
or  some  distemper  that  followed -it;  and  her 
husband  honoured  her  memory  with  a  poor 
sonnet. 

The  first  reply  to  Milton's  «  Defensio  Populi " 
was  published  in  1651,  called  "Apologia  pro 
Rege  et  Populo  Anglicano,  contra  Johannis 
Polypragmatici  (alias  Miltoni)  defensionem  de- 
structives Regis  et  Populi."  Of  this  the  au- 
thor, was  not  known :  butMUton,and  his  nephew 
Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an  an- 
swer so  much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might  be 
called  his  own,  imputed  it  to  Bramhal ;  and, 
knowing  him  no  friend  to  regicides,  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they  had 
known  what  they  only  suspected. 

Next  year  appeared  M  Rcgii  Sanguinis  clamor 
ad  Ccelum."  Of  this  the  author  was  Peter  du 
Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury ;  but  Morua,  or  More,  a  French  minis- 
ter, having  tho  care  of  its  publication,  was 
treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton  in  his  "  Defen- 
sio Secunda,"  and  overwhelmed  by  such  vio- 
lence of  invective,  that  he  began  to  shrink  under 
the  tempest,  and  gave  his  persecutors  the  means 
of  knowing  the  true  author.  Du  Moulin  was 
now  in  great  danger ;  but  Milton's  pride  ope- 
rated against  his  malignity ;  and  both  he  and 
his  friends  were  more  willing  that  Du  Moulin 
should  escape  than  that  he  should  be  convicted 
of  mistake. 

In  this  second  defence  he  shows  that  his  elo- 


quence is  not  merely  satirical ;  the  rudeness  of 
his  invective  is  equalled  by  the  grossness  of  his 
flattery.  44  Deserimer,  Cromuelle,  tu  solus  su- 
peres,  ad  te  summa  nostra  nam  re  rum  rediit,  in 
te  solo  con -i si  it,  insuperabili  tute  virtu ti  cedimus 
cuncti,  nemine  vcl  obloqucnte,  nisi  qui  a  quales 
inaequalis  ipse  honores  sibi  quterit,  aut  digniori 
eoncessos  invidet,  aut  non  ioteliigit  nihil  esse  in 
societato  hominum  magis  vcl  Deo  gratum,  vel 
rationi  conscntaneum,  esse  in  civitate  nihil  trqui- 
us,  nihil  utilius,  quam  potiri  rerum  dignissi- 
mum.  Eum  te  agnoscunt  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea 
tu  civis  maximus  et  gloriosissimus,*  dux  publici 
consilii,  exercituum  fortissimorum  iraperator, 
pater  patriae  gessisti.  Sic  tu  spontanea  bono-* 
rum  omnium  et  anirnitus  missa  voce  salutaris." 

Caesar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dicta- 
torship, had  not  more  servile  or  more  elegant 
flattery.  A  translation  may  show  its  servility  ; 
but  its  elegance  is  less  attainable.  Having  ex- 
posed the  nnskilfulness  or  selfishness  of  the  for- 
mer government,  44  We  were  left,"  say  Milton, 
44  to  ourselves :  the  whole  national  interest  fell 
into  your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  abili- 
ties. To  your  virtue,  overpowering  and  resist- 
less, every  man  gives  way,  except  some  who, 
without  equal  qualifications,  aspire  to  equal  ho- 
nours, who  envy  the  distinctions  of  merit  greater 
than  their  own,  or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
in  the  coalition  of  human  society  nothing  U 
more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  agreeable  to 
reason,  than  that  the  highest  mind  should  have 
the  sovereign  power.  Such,  sir,  are  you  by 
general  confession  ;  such  are  the  things  achiev- 
ed by  you,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  our 
countrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  councils, 
the  leader  of  unconquered  armies,  the  father 
of  your  country ;  for  by  that  title  does  every 
good  man  hail  you  with  sincere  and  voluntary 
praise." 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  wanted 
defence,  he  found  leisure  to  defend  himself.  He 
undertook  his  own  vindication  against  More, 
whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  justly  called 
the  author  of  the  44  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor." 
In  this  there  is  no  want  of  vehemence  or  elo- 
quence, nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted  wit. 
44  Morus  es  ?  an  Momus  7  an  uterque  idem 
est  ?"  He  then  remembers  that  Morua  is  Latin 
for  a  mulberry- tree,  and  hints  at  the 


 Poma  alba  ferebat 

Qua  post  nigra  lulit  Morus. 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controversies  ;  and 
he  from  this  time  gave  himself  up  to  his  private 
studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  secretary  to  the  Protector,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  declaration  of  the  reasons 
for  a  war  with  Spain.  His  agency  was  consi- 
dered as  of  great  importance ;  for,  when  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the 
delay  was  publicly  Imputed  to  Mr.  Milton's  in 
disposition ;  and  the  Swedish  agent  was  pro 
voked  to  express  his  wonder,  that  only  one  man 
in  England  could  write  Latin,  and  that  man 
blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and 


•  It  may  be  doubled  whether  gloriotittimu*  be  her* 
used  with  Milton's  boasted  purity.  Ret  gloriota  is  an 
ilhutrioiiM  thing ;  but  vir  glorotu*  Ucommonrf  a  brag- 
gart, a»  is  mite,  glorio$**.-Vi  J 


« 
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himself  disencumbered  from  external  interrup- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  recollected  his  former 
purposes,  and  to  have  resumed  three  great  works 
which  he  had  planned  for  his  future  employ- 
tnent ;  an  epic  poem,  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary,  seems  a  work  of  all 
others  least  practicable  in  a  state  of  blindness, 
because  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
inspection  and  Collation.  Nor  would  Milton 
probably  have  begun  it  after  he  had  lost  his 
eyes ;  but,  having  had  it  always  before  him,  he 
continued  it,  says  Philips,  "  almost  to  his  dying 
day ;  but  the  papers  were  so  discomposed  ana 
-  deficient,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the 
press."  The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionary 
printed  at  Cambridge,  had  the  use  of  those  col- 
lections in  three  folios ;  but  what  was  there  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known.* 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  authors, 
when  they  can  only  be  consulted  by  other  eyes, 
is  opt  easy,  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skdful 
and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of 
consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton's 
narrative  at  the  Conquest ;  a  period  at  which 
affairs  were  not  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much 
deliberation,  Ion?  choosing,  and  beginning  late, 
be  fixed  upon  "Paradise  Lost;"  a  design  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by 
sss.  Ho  had  once  designed  to  celebrate 
Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to  Man- 
,  but  "  Arthur  was  reserved,"  says  Fenton, 
M  to  another  destiny."t 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  pro- 

1'ecta  left  in  manuscript,  and  to  be  seen  in  a 
ibrary  £  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digested  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  those  wild 
dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Mysteries 
and  Philips  had  seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a 
tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of 
Satan's  address  to  the  sun.  These  mysteries 
consist  of  allegorical  persons;  such  as  justice, 
Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  of 
u Paradise  Lost"  there  are  two  plans  i 


The  K 


The  Persons. 


The  Persons. 


Heavenly  Love. 


•  The  M  Cambridge  Dictionaryi"  published  in  «tn. 
1603,  is  no  other  than  a  copy,  with  some  small  additions, 
of  that  of  Dr  Adam  Liuleton  in  I8*J,  by  sundry  persons, 
of  whom,  though  their  names  are  concealed,  there  is 
i  to  conjecture  that  Milton's  nephew,  Edward 


vol. 


ips,  is  one ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  by  Wood,  Fasti, 
I.  p  »1S.  that  "  Milton's  Thesaurus  "  came  to  his 
and  it  is  asserted,  in  the  preface  thereto,  that  the 


script,  collected  and  digested  into  alphabetical  order  by 
Mr.  John  Milton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  additions,  together 
with  the  preface  abore  mentioned,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
title  of  the  "  Cambridge  Dictionary,"  hare  been  incor- 
porated and  minted  with  the  subsequent  editions  of 
'•  Littleton's  Dictionary,"  till  that  of  I73i.  Vid.  Biog. 
Brit  JH»,  in  not.— So  that,  for  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  Philips  was  the  last  possessor  of  Milton's 
M8.— H. 

t  BJ  e»f,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem,  written 
by  Sir  Richard  Blackmora.-H. 
1  Trinity  College.— R. 

\  The  dramas  In  which  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith,  fcc 


Conscience. 
Death. 

Labour,       ■»  Ere. 

Sickneas,  Con 

Discontent   >  Mutes.  Labour, 

Ignorance,  Sickness, 

with  others;  J  Discontent,  i  M 

Faith.  Ignorance,  ' 

Hope.      .  Fear, 

Charity.  Death. 

Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

PARADISE  LOST. 

The  Pcrsont. 

Moses  Tpo\oyl£u,  recounting  how  he  assumed 
his  true  body  ■  that  it  corrupts  not,  because  it  is 
with  God  in  the  mount ;  declares  the  like  with 
Enoch  and  Elijah :  besides  the  purity  of  the 
place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and  clouds 
preserve  it  from  corruption  ;  whence  exhorts  to 
the  sight  of  God ;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam 
in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  reason  of  their  sin. 

NWcv*'  l  debatin8  whw  »hould  become  of  man,  If  he 

Wi«lo'm,j  fmlL 

Chorus  of  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the  I 


leave 


Love. 


contrivi 


^{fallen. 


ACT  IL 


ACT  III. 
♦sruin. 


ACT  IV. 


ACT  V. 
Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 


To  whom  he  gives  their 

Heat,  Tempest,  lie 
Faith,  J 

Hope,       >  comfort  hup 
Charity,  ) 
Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have 

firoduced  only  an  allegory,  or  mystery.  The 
ollowing  sketch  seems  to  have  attained  more 
maturity, 

Jidam  unparadised ; 

The  angel  Gabriel,  either  descending  or  enter- 
ing ;  showing,  since  this  globe  was  created,  his 
frequency  as  much  on  earth  as  in  heaven :  de- 
scribes Paradise.  Next  the  Chorus,  showing  the 
reason  of  his  coining  to  keep  his  watch  in  Pa 
disc,  after  Lucifer's  rebellion,  by  command 
God :  and  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and 
know  more  concerning  this  excellent  new  crea- 
ture, man.  The  angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name 
signifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradise 
with  a  more  free  office,  passes  by  the  station  ol 
the  Chorus,  and,  desired  by  them,  relates  what  he 
I  knew  of  man:  as  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  their 
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love  and  marriage.  After  this.  Lucifer  appear! ; 
after  hi*  overthrow,  bemoans  himself  and  seeks 
revenge  on  man.  The  Chorus  prepares  resistance 
on  his  first  approach.  At  last,  alter  discourse  of 
enmity  on  cither  side,  he  departs:  whereat  the 
Chorus  sings  of  the  battle  and  victory  m  heaven, 
•gainst  him  and  his  accomplices:  as  before,  after 
the  first  act,  was  snug  a  nymn  of  the  creation. 
Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and  ex- 
ulting  in  what  he  had  done  Id  the  destruction  of 
man.  Man  next,  and  Eve,  having  by  thit  time 
been  seduced  by  the  Serpent,  appears  confusedly 
covered  with  leaves.  Conscience  in  a  shape  ac- 
cuses him ;  Justice  cites  him  to  a  place  whither 
Jehovah  called  for  him.   In  the  mean  while,  the 


lie  stage,  and  is  informed  by 
angel  the  manner  of  the  fall  Here  the 
Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall.  Adam  then  and 
Eve  return:  accuse  one  another;  but  especially 
Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife ,  is  stubborn  in 
bis  offence.  Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him, 
convinces  him.  The  Chorus  admonisheth  Adam, 
and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer's  example  of  im- 
penitence. The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out 
of  Paradise :  but  before  causes  to  pass  before  his 
eyes,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evils  of  this 
life  and  world.  He  is  humble,  relents,  despairs ; 
at  last  appears  Mercy,  comforts  him,  promises 
the  Messiah;  then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity ;  instructs  him ;  he  repents,  gives  God 
the  glory,  submits  to  bis  penalty.  The  Chorus 
briefly  concludes.  Compare  this  with  the  former 
draught. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  "  Pa- 
radise Lost  j"  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works 
in  their  seminal  state,  pregnant  with  latent  possi- 
bilities of  excellence ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace  their 
gradual  growth  and  expansion,  and  to  observe 
now  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  improved  by 
accidental  hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved 
by  steady  meditation. 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  literary  labour 
which  blindness  cannot  obstruct,  and  therefore  he 
naturally  solaced  his  solitude  by  the  indulgence  of 
his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of  bis  numbers.  He 
had  done  what  he  knew  to  be  necessarily  previ- 
ous to  political  excellence;  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  seemly  arts  and  affairs  j  his  com- 
prehension was  extended  by  vanous  knowledge, 
and  his  memory  stored  with  intellectual  treasures. 
He  was  skilful  in  many  languages,  and  had  by 
reading  and  composition  attained  the  full  mastery 
of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  little  help 
from  books,  had  he  retained  the  power  of  perusing 
them. 

But  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing, 
having  now,  like  many  other  authors,  caught  the 
love  of  publication,  he  amused  himself,  as  he 
could,  with  little  productions.  He  sent  to  the 
press  ( 1 659)  a  manuscript  of  Raleigh,  called  "  The 
Cabinet  Council;"  and  next  year  gratified  his 
malevolence  to  the  clergy,  by  a  "Treatise  of  Civil 
power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  and  the 
removing  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church." 

Oliver  was  now  dead,  Richard  was  ronstrained 
to  resign :  the  system  of  extemporary  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  held  together  only  by  force, 
naturally  feil  into  fragments  when  that  force  Was 
taken  away;  and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his 
cause  in  equal  danger.  But  he  had  still  hope  of 
doing  fomethm <_'•  "He  wrote  letters,  which  To- 


friends  to  the  new  commonwealth;  and  even  in 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  bated  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope,  but  was  fantastical  enough  to 
think  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might  be 
settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  "  A  ready  and  easy 
Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth  ;*»  which 
was,  however,  enough  considered  to  be  both  se- 
riously and  ludicrously  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  common- 
wealth-men was  very  remarkable.  When  the 
King  was  apparently' returning,  Harrington,  with 
a  few  associates  as  fanatical  as  himself,  used  to 
meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political  importance, 
to  settle  an  equal  government  by  rotation ;  and 
Milton,  kicking  when  he  could  strike  no  longer, 
was  foolish  enough  to  publish,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  Restoration,  ".Votes  upon  a  sermon  preached 
by  one  Griffiths,  entitled  1  The  Fear  of  God  and 
the  King.'"  To  these  notes  an  answer  was 
written  by  L'Estrangc,  in  a  pamphlet  petulantly 
called  «  So  Blind  Guides." 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of 
greater  activity  could  do,  the  King  was  now  about 
to  be  restored,  with  the  irresistible  approbation  of 
the  people.  He  was  therefore  no  longer  secretary, 
and  was  consequently  obliged  to  quit  the  house, 
wliich  he  held  by  his  office ;  and,  proportioning 
his  sense  of  danger  to  his  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  writings,  thought  it  convenient  to  seek 
some  shelter,  and  htd  himself  for  a  time  in  Bar- 
tholomew-close, by  West  Fmilhfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  bio- 
graphers :  every  house  in  which  he  resided  is  his- 
torically mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to 
neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his 
presence. 

The  King,  with  a  lenity  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  the 
judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father's  wrongs ; 
and  promised  to  admit  into  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
all,  except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  ex- 
cept;  and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital 
punishment  but  the  wretches  who  had  immedi- 
ately co-operated  in  the  murder  of  the  King. 
Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them ;  he  had 
onlv  justaSed  what  they  had  done. 

Tliis  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  offen- 
sive, and  (June  16)  an  order  was  issued  to  seize 
Milton's  "  Defence,"  and  Goodwin's  "  Obstructors 
of  Justice,"  another  book  of  the  same  tendency, 
and  bum  them  by  the  common  hangman.  The 
attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the 
authors;  but  Milton  was  not  seized,  nor  perhaps 
very  diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19)  the  flutter  of  innu- 
merable bosoms  was  stilled  by  an  act,  which  the 
King,  that  his  mercy  might  want  no  recommen- 
dation of  elegance,  rather  called  an  Act  of  Obli- 
vion than  of  Grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with 
nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  any  public 
trust ;  but  of  Milton  there  was  no  exception.* 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  cari- 
osity of  mankind  has  not  forborne  to  inquire  the 


*  Philips  mvi  expreesly,  thai  Milton  wm  excepted  and 
diaqualifled  from  bearing  any  office  :  but  Tnland  mvl 
he  wm  not  excepted  at  all,  and  consequently  excluded 
In  I  he  G«neral  Pardon,  or  / 
•JSMh  of  AtfjruK, 

win  and  Ph.  Nye,  the  minister,  excepted  in  the  Act, 
Milton  ncx  i 


\^°%o\m^i  ii^h^'foh  rind*  Good", 
e,  the  minister,  excepted  in  th«  Act,  but 
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reason.  Burn  t  thinks  he  was  forgotten  j  but 
this  is  another  instance  which  may  confirm  Dal- 
rymple's  observation,  who  says,  that  "  whenever 
Burnet's  narrations  arc  examined,  he  appears  to 
be  mistaken." 

Forgotten  he  was  not ;  for  his  prosecution  was 
ordered;  it  must  be  therefore  by  design  that  he 
was  included  in  the  general  oblivion.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  friends  iivthc  House,  such  as  Marvel, 
Morrice,  and  Sir*  Thomas  Clarges:  and,  un- 
doubtedly, a  man  like  him  must  have  had  influ- 
ence. A  very  particular  story  of  his  escape  is 
told  by  Richardson,*  in  his  Memoirs,  which  he 
received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Bctterton, 
who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the 
war  between  the  King  and  parliament,  Davenant 
was  made  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but 
was  spared  at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the 
turn  of  success  brought  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  appearing 
in  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciprocation  of  gene- 
rosity and  gratitude  so  ploasine,  that  the  tale 
makes  its  own  way  to  credit.  But,  if  help  were 
wanted,  1  know  not  where  to  find  it  The  danger 
of  Davenant  is  certain  from  its  own  relation ;  but 
of  his  escape  there  is  no  account-f  Bctterton's 
narration  can  be  traced  no  higher;  it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  it  from  Davenant.  Wc  are  told  that 
the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life ;  but  it 
seems  not  certain  that  Milton's  life  ever  was  in 
danger.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same 
kind  of  crime,  escaped  with  incapacitation ;  and, 
as  exclusion  from  public  trust  is  a  punishment 
which  the  power  of  government  can  commonly 
inflict  without  the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  re- 
quired no  great  interest  to  exempt  Milton  from  a 
censure  little  more  than  verbal  Something  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  com- 
passion— to  veneration  of  his  abilities,  and  com- 
passion for  his  distresses,  which  made  it  tit  to  for- 
give bis  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  •  ow 
poor  and  blind :  and  who  could  pursue  with  vio- 
lence an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed  by  fortune, 
and  disarmed  by  nature  ?{ 

The  publication  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him 
in  the  same  condition  with  his  fellow-subjects. 
He  was,  however,  upon  some  pretence  now  not 
known,  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  in  Decem- 
ber:  and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  rclWal 
of  the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  sergeant  were 
called  before  the  House.  He  was  now  safe 
within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself 
to  be  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  a  griping 
officer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  question  was 
determined  »  not  known.  MUton  would  hardly 
have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jcwin-street,  near  Alders- 
gate-street;  and,  being  blind  and  by  no  moans 
wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  companion  and  at- 


•  It  wae  told  before  by  A.  Wood,  in  Alh.  Oxon,  rul.  ii. 

VThM  M.lionCMred  Davenant  in  aue«tc<!  by  Aubrey 
and  by  Wood  from  him  ;  but  none  of  them  eay  thai  Da- 
tenant  ea*cd  "Milton.  Thia  is  Richardson's  assertion 
merely.— Malone. 

J  A  different  account  of  the  means  by  which  Milton 
secured  him**lf  la  given  by  an  historian  lately  hrourht 
to  lisht  "  Milton,  Latin  aecretary  to  Cromwell,  di«- 
tinfuiahed  by  hia  writing?  in  favour  of  the  rifihn  and 
libertiea  of  the  people,  pretended  to  be  dead, and  had  a 
public  funeral  proceasion.  The  King  applauded  hi*  po- 
licy in  eacaping  the  punishment  of  death,  by  a  mason- 
ahlertww  of  dylnf .»—  Oinningkam'$  Hittnry  of  Or  eat 


nt ;  and  therefore,  by  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Paget,  married  Elizabeth  Minshul,  of  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Cheshire,  probably  without 
a  fortune.  All  his  wives  were  virgins ;  tor  he  has 
declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicate 
to  be  a  second  husband :  upon  what  other  prin 
ciples  his  choice  was  made  cannot  noWbe  known ; 
hut  marriage  aflbrded  not  much  of  his  happiness. 
The  first  wife  left  him  in  disgust,  and  was  brought 
back  only  by  terror ;  the  second,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  more  a  favourite,  but  her  life  was 
short.  The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  oppressed 
his  children  in  his  lifetime,  and  cheated  them  at 
his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  ob- 
scure story,  he  was  offered  the  continuance  of  his 
employment,  and,  being  pressed  by  his  wife  to 
accept  it,  answered,  "You,  like  other  women, 
want  to  ride  in  your  coach;  my  wish  is  to  live 
and  die  an  honest  man."  If  he  considered  the 
Latin  secretary  as  exercising  any  of  the  powers 
of  government,  he  that  had  shared  authority, 
either  with  the  parliament  or  Cromwell,  might 
have  forborne  to  talk  very  loudly  of  his  honesty ; 
and  if  he  thought  the  office  purely  ministerial,  he 
certainly  might  have  honestly  retained  it  under 
the  King.  But  this  tale  has  too  little  evidence 
to  deserve  a  disquisition  ;  large  offers  and  sturdy 
rejet  ,         :.  :>  ; 


He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  grati- 
tude, that  he  forbore  to  disturb  the  new  settle- 
ment with  any  of  his  political  or  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to 
poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in 
all  its  parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the 
next  year,  (1661,)  "  Accidence  commenced  Grain- 
mar;"  a  little  book,  wluch  has  nothing  remark- 
able, but  that  its  author,  who  had  been  lately 
defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his  country,  and 
was  then  writing  "  Paradise  Lost,"  could  descend 
from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from  the 
perplexity  of  grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trou- 
ble of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated.* 

About  this  time,  El  wood,  the  quaker,  being  re- 
commended to  him  as  one  who  would  read  Latin 
to  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  conversation, 
attended  him  everv  afternoon  except  on  Sundays. 
Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared, 
that  "  to  read  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  is  as 
ill  a  hearing  as  Law  French, "  required  that  El 
wood  should  learn  and  practise  the  Italian  pro 
nunciation,  which,  he  said,  was  necessary,  if  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  task  troublesome  without  use.  There  is 
little  reason  for  preferring  the  Italian  pronunci- 
ation to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  general  ; 
and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  make 
him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  wlw  travels,  if  he 
speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the  sounds  which 
every  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make  no  pro- 
vision before  his  journey ;  and  if  strangers  visit 
us,  it  is  their  business  to  practise  such  conformity 
to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us  in  their  own 
countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  direction*, 
and  improved  himself  by  his  attendance  ;  for  ho 
relates,  that  Milton,  having  a  curious  ear,  knew 

♦  Yelden.  in  hi*  continuation  of  Lanffbaine'e  account  ot 
the  Dramatic  Poet*,  8vo.  109$,  UyS|  that  ho  had  been 
told  [ii.'.t  Milton,  alter  the  Restoration,  kept  a  achool  at 
or  near  Greenwich.  The  publication  of  an  Accidence  at 
thai  period  girea  some  countenance  to  thia  tradition.  • 
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stand,  and  would 
difficult  passages." 

In  a  short  tune  he  took  a  house  in  the  Artillery- 
walk,  leading  to  Bunhill-fields ;  the  mention  of 
which  concludes  the  register  of  Milton's  removals 
and  habitations.  He  lived  longer  in  this  place 
than  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  "  Paradise  Lost." 
Whence  he  drew  the  original  design  has  been  va- 
riously conjectured  by  men  who  cannot  bear  to 
think  themselves  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  last, 
neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some 
find  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells 
a  wild  and  unauthorized  storv  of  a  farce  seen  by 
Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened*  thus  i  Let  tke  rain- 
bmo  be  the  fiddle-stick  of  the  fiddle  of  Heaven.* 
It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  first  concep- 
tion was  a  tragedy  or  mystery,  not  of  a  narrative, 
but  a  dramatic  work,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  to  reduce  to  it* 
the  time,  (1655)  when  he 
the  defenders  of  the  King. 

He  long  before  had  promised  to  adorn  his  na- 
tive country  by  some  great  performance,  while  he 
had  ycL  per  naps,  no  settled  design,  and  was  sti- 
mulated only  by  such  expectations  as  naturally 
arose  from  the  survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  powers.  What  he  should 
undertake,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  He  was 
*  long  choosing,  and  began  late." 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between 
bis  private  studies  and  affairs  of  state,  his  poetical 
labour  must  have  been  often  interrupted ;  and 
perhaps  he  did  little  more  in  that  busy  time  than 
construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  episodes,  pro- 
portion the  parts,  accumulate  images  and  senti- 
ments, and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve  in 
writing,  such  hints  as  books  and  meditations  would 
supply.  Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intel- 
lectual operations  while  he  was  a  statesman ;  for, 
baring  every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand, 
he  had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet 
too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  curiosity  to  his  re- 
tirement :  where  he  lias  been  found  by  Mr.  Ri- 
chardson, the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting 
M  before  his  door  in  a  gray  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  in 
warm  sultry  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air ;  and 
so,  as  in  his  own  room,  receiving  the  visits  of  the 
people  of  distinguished  parts  as  well  as  quality." 
His  visiters  of  high  quality  must  now  be  ima- 
gined to  be  few  ;  but  men  of  parts  might  reason- 
ably court  the  conversation  of  a  man  so  generally 
illustrious,  that  foreigners  are  reported,  by  Wood, 
the  house  in  Bread-street,  where 


noted  by  those  with  whom  he  was  familiar ;  tor 
he  was  obliged,  when  he  had  composed  as  many 
lines  as  his  memory  would  conveniently  retain, 
to  emptor  some  friend  in  wnting  them,  having 


to  have  visited 
he  was  born. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was  seen  in 
•  small  house,  "neatly  enough  dressed  in  black 
clothes,  sitting  in  a  room  hung  with  rusty  green  ; 
pale,  but  not  cadaverous,  with  chalk-stones  in  his 
hands.  He  said,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout, 
his  blindness  would  be  tolerable." 

In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable 
to  use  the  common  exercises,  he  used  to  swing  in 
a  chair,  and  sometimes  played  upon  an  organ. 
He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed 
poem,  of  which  the  progress  might  be 


to  emptor  some  tnend  m  wnting  them,  having, 
at  least  for  part  of  the  time,  no  regular  attend- 
ant  This  gave  opportunity  to  observations  and 

reports. 

Mr.  Philips  observes,  that  there  was  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance  m  the  composure  of  "  Pa- 
radise Lost,"  which  I  have  a  particular  reason," 
says  he,  "to  remember;  for  whereas  I  had  the 
perusal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  for  some 
years,  as  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  him,  in 
parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time, 
(which,  being  written  by  whatever  hand  came 
next,  might  possibly  want  correction  as  to  the  or- 
thography and  pointing,)  having,  as  the  summer 
came  on,  not  been  showed  any  for  a  considerable 
while,  and  desiring  the  reason  thereof,  was  an- 
swered, that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  from 
the  Autumnal  Equinox  to  the  Vernal;  and  thai 
whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was  never 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy 
never  so  much ;  so  that,  in  all  the  years  he  was 
about  this  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  half 
his  time  therein." 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  hie 
opinion  Philips  has  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year; 
for  Milton,  in  his  elegies,  declares,  that  with  the 
advance  of  the  spring  he  feels  the  increase  of  bis 
poetical  force,  rtdevnt  in  carmina  vires.  To  this 
it  is  answered,  that  Phibps  could  hardly  mistake 
time  so  well  marked ;  ami  it  may  be  added,  that 
Milton  might  find  different  times  of  the  year  fa- 
vourable to  different  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Richard- 
son conceives  it  impossible  that  such  a  work 
should  be  suspended  for  six  months,  or  for  one. 
It  may  go  on  faster  or  slower,  but  it  must  go  on. 
By  what  necessity  it  must  continually  go  on,  or 
why  it  might  not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover. 

This  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons, 
those  temporary  and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  ot 
intellect,  may,  I  suppose,  justly  be  derided  as  the 
fumes  of  vain  imagination,  bapiens  dominabitur 
astris.  The  author  that  thinks  himself  weather- 
bound will  find,  with  a  Uttle  help  from  hellebore, 
that  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted.  But  while  this 
notion  has  possession  of  the  head,  it  produces  the 
inability  which  it  supposes.  Our  powers  owe 
much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes  ;  possunt  quia 
posse  tidenlur.  When  success  seems  attainable, 
diligence  is  enforced;  but  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  < 
or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  u 
sistance,  for  who  can  contend  with  I 
nature? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems  not  to 
have  been  free.  There  prevailed  in  his  time  an 
opinion,  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that 
we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  produced  in  the 
decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  whole  creation  languished,  that  neither  trees 
nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  every  thing  was  daily  sinking 
by  gradual  diminution.*    Milton  appears  to  aua- 


»  It  in  scarcely  neeeewry  to  inform  the  reader,  thai  thta 
relation  of  Voltaire'a  wa«  perfectly  true,  a*  far  as  relates 

*-1ch  he  speak*  of,  namely, 


ce  of  the  play 


♦  Thl*  opinion  in,  whh  great  learning  and  ingenuity, 
refuted  in  a  book  now  very  lhlle  known,  "  An  Apoloey 
or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  W  in 
the  Government  of  the  world,"  by  Dr.  Qeorge  Hakewlll. 
London,  f  >ho,  1645.  The  first  who  ventured  to  prone- 
gate  vt  In  tttb  counuy  wae  Dr.  Oabriel  Goodman,  bw hop 
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pect  that  souls  partake  of  the  general  degeneracy 
and  is  not  without  some  fear  that  his  book  is  to  be 
written  in  "an  age  too  late"  for  heroic  poesy.* 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and 
sometimes  finds  reception  among  wise  men ;  an 
opinion  that  restrains  the  operations  of  the  mind 
to  particular  regions,  and  supposes  that  a  luckless 
mortal  may  be  bom  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too 
high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  or  for  wit  From  this 
fancy,  wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his 
head,  when  he  feared  lest  the  climate  of  his  coun- 
try might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagination. 

Into  a  mind  already  occupied  bv  such  fancies, 
another  not  more  reasonable  might  readily  find 
its  way.  Ho  that  could  fear  lest  his  genius  had 
fallen  upon  too  old  a  world,  or  too  chill  a  climate, 
might  consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to 
be  vigorous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  his  dread  of  decaying  na- 
ture, or  a  frigid  tone,  for  general  causes  must 
operate  uniformly  in  a  general  abatement  of  men- 
tal power  ;  if  less  could  be  performed  by  the 
writer,  leas  likewise  would  content  the  judges  of 
his  work.  Among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty 
grovellers,  he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence 
by  producing  something  which  they  should  not 
willingly  let  die.  However  inferior  to  the  heroes 
who  were  born  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be 
great  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of 
growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
terity. He  might  still  be  a  giant  among  the  pig- 
mies, the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of 
composition,  wc  have  little  account,  and  there  was 
perhaps  little  to  be  told.  Richardson,  who  seems 
to  have  been  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries,  but  dis- 
covers always  a  wish  to  find  Milton  discriminated 
from  other  men,  relates,  "that  he  would 
times  lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse 
could  he  make;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  fa- 
culty would  rush  upon  him  with  an  ivtvetut  or 
astrutn,  and  his  daughter  was  immediately  called 
to  secure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would 
dictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  half  the  number." 

These  bursts  of  light  and  involutions  of  dark- 
ness, these  transient  and  involuntary  excursions 
and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having  some  ap- 
pearance of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of 
nature,  arc  eagerly  caught  bv  the  lovers  of  a  won- 
der. Yet  something  of  this  inequality  happens 
to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual 
or  mental  The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his 
hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexte- 
rity ;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
hU  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson's  relation, 
casually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed. 
That,  m  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his 
daughter  "to  secure  what  came,"  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that 
his  daughters  were*  never  taught  to  write;  nor 
would  he  have  been  obliged,  as  is  universally  con- 
fessed, to  have  employed  any  casual  visiter  in  dis- 


"  The  Fall  of  Man,  or  the  Cor- 
pmred  by  Natural  Reannn."  Lond. 
He  was  plundered  in  the  Usurpation, 
Catholic,  and  died  in  obecuritv.— See 

vol  L  p.  TJ7.— H. 

Unless  an  a?p  too  late,  or  cold 
damp  my  intended  wing. 

Par.  Loet,  b.  tx.  1. 4 1  — J  B. 


burthening  his  memory,  if  his  daughter  could  have 

performed  the  office. 

The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  1 
told  of  other  authors,  and,  though  doubtless 
of  every  fertile  and  copious  mind,  seems  to 
been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Miton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  (and  we  cannot  now 
know  more,)  is,  that  he  composed  maeh  of  this 
poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  I  suppose  before 
his  mind  was  disturbed  with  common  bnsmess  ; 
and  that  he  poured  out  with  great  fluency  his  un- 
premeditated verse.  Versification,  free,  like  his, 
from  the  distresses  of  rhvme,  must,  by  a  work  so 
long,  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and,  when 
his  thoughts  were  once  adjusted,  the  words  would 
come  at  his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  of 
his  work  were  written,  cannot  often  be  known. 
The  beginning  of  the  third  book  shows  that  ho 
had  lost  his  sight ;  and  the  introduction  to  the 
seventh,  that  the  return  of  the  King  had  clouded 
him  with  discountenance,  and  that  he  was  offend- 
ed by  the  licentious  festivity  of  the  Restoration. 
There  are  no  other  internal  notes  of  time.  Mil- 
ton, being  now  cleared  from  all  effects  of  his  dis- 
loyalty, had  nothing  required  from  him  but  the 
common  duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be  reward- 
ed with  the  common  right  of  protection;  but 
this,  which,  when  he  skulked  from  the  approach 
of  his  King,  was  perhaps  more  than  he  noped, 
seems  not  to  have  satisfied  him  :  for  no  sooner  is 
he  safe,  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger, "  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  with  darkness  and 
with  danger  compass'd  round."  This  darkness, 
had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deserved  compassion  ;  but  to  add  the  men- 
tion of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust  He 
was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  day$;  the  time  was  come 
in  which  regicides  could  no  longer  boast  their 
wickedness.  But  of  evil  fongves  for  Milton  to 
complain  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his 
other  powers ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of 
reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false ;  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  recollect  any  reproach  cast 
upon  him,  cither  serious  or  ludicrous,  through  the 
whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  He  pursued  his 
studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  persecution, 
molestation,  or  insult  Such  is  the  reverence 
paid  to  great  abilities,  however  misused ;  they 
who  contemplated  in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the 
wit  were  contented  to  forget  the  reviler  of  his 
King. 

When  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  London,  Mil 
ton  took  refuge  at  Chalfont,  in  " 


Elwood,  who  had  taken  the  house  for  him,  first 
saw  a  complete  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost;"  and. 
having  perused  it,  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  said 
a  great  deal  upon  'Paradise  Lost ;'  what  hast 
thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  found?" 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had 
ceased,  he  returned  to  H i  m hill-fields,  and  designed 
the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  license  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  could  expect  no  great  kindness 
from  a  chaplain  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treated 
with  tenderness ;  for  though  objections  were  mado 
to  particular  passages,  and,  among  them,  to  the 
simile  of  the  sun  eclipsed  in  the  first  book,  yet  the 
license  was  granted ;  and  he  sold  his  copy,  April 
27,  1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate 
payment  of  five  pounds,  with  a  stipulation  to  re- 
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should  be  Bold  of  the  first  edition ;  and  again,  five 
pounds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  number  of  the 
1  edition ;  and  another  five  pounds  after  the 
sale  of  the  third.  None  of  the  three  cdi- 
!  to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred 
copies. 

The  first  edition  was  of  ten  books,  in  a  small 


quarto.  The  titles  were  varied  from  year  to  year ; 
and  an  advertisement  and  the  arguments  of  the 
books  were  omitted  in  some  co  i  and  inserted 
in  others. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his 
second  payment,  for  which  the  receipt  was  signed 
April  26, 1669.  The  second  edition  was  not  given 
till  1674 ;  K  was  printed  in  small  octavo ;  and  the 
number  of  books  was  increased  to  twelve,  by  a 
division  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth;  and  some 
other  small  improvements  were  made.  The  third 
edition  was  published  in  1678  ;  and  the  widow,  to 
whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her 
claims  to  Simmons  for  eight  pounds,  according  to 
ber  receipt  given  Dec.  21,  1 6S0.  Simmons  had 
already  agreed  to  transfer  the  whole  right  to  Bra- 
bazon  Ayuner,  for  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  A  vl- 
mer  sold' to  Jacob  Tonson  half,  August  17,  16&3, 
and  half,  March  24.  1690,  at  a  price  considerably 
enlarged.  In  the  history  of  "Paradise  Lost"  a 
deduction  thus  minute  will  rather  gratify  than 
fatigue. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem 
have  been  always  mentioned  as  evidences  of  ne- 
glected merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary 
fame ;  and  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  conjec- 
tures offered,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscu- 
rity and  late  reception.  But  has  the  cose  been 
truly  stated  ?  Have  not  lamentation  and  wonder 
Dcen  ia\isncu  on  an  evil  mai  w  a*  never  M  il  i 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  the 
"  Paradise  Lost"  received  no  public  acclamations, 
is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and  literature  were  on 
the  side  of  the  court:  and  who  that  solicited  fa- 
vour  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  de- 
fender of  the  regicides  ?  All  that  he  himself  could 
think  his  due,  from  evil  ton  eves  in  evil  days,  was 
that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously  pre- 
served. But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his  poem 
was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  ad- 
mired. 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the 
public   Those  who  have  no  power  to  judge  of 

a tunes  but  by  their  own,  sliould  always  doubt 
conclusions.  The  call  for  books  was  not  in 
Ma  ton's  age  what  it  is  in  the  present  To  read 
was  not  then  s  general  amusement;  neither  trad- 
ers, nor  often  gentlemen,  thought  themselves  dis- 
graced by  ignorance.  The  women  hod  not  then 
aspired  to  literature,  nor  was  every  house  supplied 
srith  a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeed,  who 
professed  learning,  were  not  less  learned  than  at 
any  other  time ;  but  of  that  middle  race  of  stu- 
dents who  read  for  pleasure  or  accomplishment, 
and  who  buy  the  numerous  products  of  modern 
typography,  the  number  was  then  comparatively 
small  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nstion  had  been 
satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  vrars, 
with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shah- 
spcare,  which  probably  did  not  together  make  one 
thousand  copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two 
years,  in  opposition  to  so  much  recent 
•  astyle 


gu  sting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  example  of 
the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  demand  did  not 
immediately  increase;  for  many  more  readers 
than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  af- 
ford. Only  three  thousand  were  sold  in  eleven 
years;  for  it  forced  its  way  without  assistance; 
its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish  their  opinion  ; 
and  the  onportunities  now  given  of  attracting  no- 
tice by  advertisements  were  then  very  few ;  the 
means  of  proclaiming  the  publication  of  new 
books  have  been  produced  by  that  general  litera- 
ture which  now  pervades  the  nation  through  all 
its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  still 
advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the 

.Lost"  broke  into 


of  kind 


secrecy  of  love,  and  "  Paradise 
open  view  with  sufficient  i 
tion. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with 
what  temper  Milton  sun-eyed  the  silent  progress 
of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation  stealing  its 
way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current  through 
fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm 
and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  de- 
jected, relying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  con- 
sciousness, and  waiting  without  impatience  the 
vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  generation. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
supplied  the  want  of  sight  by  a  very  odd  expedi- 
ent, of  which  Philips  gives  the  following  account : 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  "that  though  our  author 
had  doily  about  him  one  or  other  to  read,  some 
persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, greedily  catched  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
his  readers,  that  they  might  as  well  reap  the 
benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by 
the  benefit  of  their  reading ;  and  others  of  younger 
years  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end ; 
yet  excusing  only  the  daughter  by  reason  of  her 
bodily  infirmity  and  difficult  utterance  of  speech 
(which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  was  the  principal 
cause  of  excusing  her)  the  other  two  were  con- 
demned to  the  performance  of  reading  and  exactly 

C renouncing  otall  the  languages  of  whatever  book 
e  should,  st  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to  pe- 
ruse; vri.  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think,  the  SyracA 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Itolian,  Spanish,  and 
French.  AH  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined 
to  read,  without  understanding  one  word,  must 
needs  be  a  trial  of  patience  almost  beyond  en- 
durance. Yet  it  was  endured  bv  both  for  a  long 
time,  though  the  irksomeness  of  this  employment 
I  could  not  be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out 
:  more  and  more  into  expressions  of  uneasiness ;  so 
|  that  at  length  they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also, 
sent  out  to  learn  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts 
of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for  women  to 
leam,  particularly  embroideries  in  gold  or  silver.'* 
In  the  scene  of  misery  which  this  mode  of  in* 
tellectual  labour  sets  before  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  the  daughters  or  the  father  are 
most  to  be  lamented.  A  language  not  under- 
stood can  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure, 
and  very  seldom  so  as  to  convey  meaning.  U 
few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write 
books  with  such  embarrassments,  few  likewise 
would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  some  better 
expedient. 

Three  veors  after  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  (1667,) 
he  published  his  "  History  of  England,"  com- 
prising the  whole  fable  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
and  continued  to  the  Norman  Invasion.  Why 
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he  should  have  given  the  first  pert,  which  he 
seems  not  to  behove,  and  which  is  universally  re- 
jected, it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  style  is 
harsh;  but  it  has  something  of  rough  vigour, 
which  perhaps  may  often  strike,  though  it  cannot 
please. 

On  this  history  the  licenser  again  fixed  his  claws, 
and  before  he  would  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore 
Out  several  parts.  Some  censures  of  the  Saxon 
monks  were  taken  sway,  lest  they  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  modern  clergy;  and  a  character  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines 
was  excluded ;  of  which  the  author  gave  a  copy 
to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  which,  being  after- 
wards published,  has  been  since  inserted  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained," and  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  never 
designed  by  the  author  for  the  stage.  As  these 
poems  were  published  by  another  bookseller,  it 
has  been  asked,  whether  Simmons  was  discou- 
raged from  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the 
former?  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller 
a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  far  from  hoping  to  dis- 
cover. Certainly,  he,  who  in  two  years  sells 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a  volume  in  quarto, 
bought  for  two  payments  of  five 
has  no  reason  to  repent  his  pu 

IV hen  Milton 
to  El  wood,  u  This,"  said  he,  "  is  owing  to  you  ; 
for  vou  put  it  in  mv  head  by  the  question  you  put 
to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  otherwise  I  had  not 
thought  of." 

His  last  poetical  offspring  was  his  favourite. 
He  could  not,  as  Elwood  relates,  endure  to  hear 
u  Paradise  Lost"  preferred  to  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained-" Many  causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's 
judgment  of  his  own  works.  On  that  which  has 
cost  him  much  labour  he  sets  a  high  value,  be- 
cause he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  he  has  been 
diligent  in  vain ;  what  has  been  produced  without 
toilsome  efforts  is  considered  with  delight,  as  a 
proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ; 
and  the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necessarily 
most  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  however 
it  happened,  had  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  him- 
self. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent 
of  comprehension,  that  entitled  this  great  author 
to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble 
dignity,  which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services 
to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  controvertist, 
the  politician,  having  already  descended  to  accom- 
modate children  with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a  book  of  logic 
for  the  initiation  of  students  in  philosophy ;  and 
published,  (1672,)  Jlrtis  Logica  ptenior  Inttitutio 
ad  Petri  Rami  .Mtthodum  concinnata ;  that  is, 
M  A  new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  the  Me- 
thod of  Ramus."   I  know  not  whether, 


book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  Universities ;  for  Ramus  was  one  of 
the  first  oppugners  of  the  old  philosophy,  who 
disturbed  with  innovations  the  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He 
had  now  been  safe  so  long,  that  he  forgot  his 
fears,  and  published  a  "Treatise  of  true  Religion, 
Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  best  Means 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery." 

But  this  little  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  re- 
spectful mention  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,   His  prin- 


ciple of  toleration  is,  agreement  in  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  extends  it  to  all  who, 
whatever  their  opinions  are,  profess  to  derive  them 
from  the  Sacred  Books.  I  he  papists  appeal  to 
other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
not  to  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  either  public  or 
private  worship;  for  though  they  plead  con- 
science, "  we  have  ^ru^  warrant,"  "he  says,  "  to 

ture." 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  bis  reasons, 
may  be  perhaps  delighted  with  his  wit  The  term 
Roman  Catholic  is,  he  says,  "  one  of  the  Pope's 
bulls ;  it  is  particular  universal,  or  catholic  schis 

matic." 

He  has,  however,  something  better.  As  the 
best  preservative  against  popery,  he  recommends 
the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  a  duty,  f 
which  he  warns  the  busy  part  of 
think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  his 
some  additions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the 
seeming  to  take  delight  in  publication,  a  < 
of  Familiar  Epistles  in  Latin;  to  which,  being 
too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added  some  acade- 
mical exercises,  which  perhaps  he  perused  with 
pleasure,  as  they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  days 
of  youth,  but  for  which  nothing  but  veneration  for 
his  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the 
gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  pre- 
vailed over  the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.  Ho 
died  by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the 
10th  of  November,  1674,  at  his  house  in  Bunhul- 
fields ;  and  was  buried  next  his  father  in  the  chan- 
cel of  SL  Giles,  at  Cripplegate.  His  funeral  was 
very  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been 
no  memorial ;  but  in  our  time  a  monument  has 
been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "  To  the 
Author  of  Paradise  Lost,"  by  Mr.  Benson,  who 
has  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more  words  upon 
himself  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of 
Philips,  in  which  be  was  said  to  be  soli  Milton* 
secundus,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean 
of  Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it ;  the  name 
of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be 
read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devo- 
tion. Atterbury,  who  succeeded  him,  being  au- 
thor of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception. 
"And  such  has  been  the  change  of  public  opinion," 
said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  heard  this  ac- 
count, "  that  I  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a 
statue  of  that  man,  whose  name  I  once  knew 
considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls." 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  his 
youth  eminently  beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been 
called  the  lady  of  his  college.  His  hair,  which 
was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hung  down  upon  his  shoulders,  according  to  the 
picture  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  of  the  heroic  stature,  but  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  according  to  Air.  Richardson, 
who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly  escaped 
from  being  short  and  thick.    He  was  \ 


and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  been  emi- 
nently skilful.  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not 
the  rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of  which  he  re- 
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bat,  if  he  wu  &  dexterous  fencer,  they  must  have 
been  once  quick. 

His  domestic  habits,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
were  those  of  a  severe  student  He  drank  little 
strong  drink  of  any  kind,  and  fed  without  excess 
in  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier  years  without  deli- 
cacy of  choice.  In  his  youth  he  studied  late  at 
night:  but  afterwards  changed  his  hours,  and 
ed  in  bed  from  nine  to  (our  in  the  summer, 
five  in  the  winter.  The  course  of  his  day 
best  known  after  he  was  blind.  When  he 
first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  then  studied  till  twelve ;  then  took  some  ex- 
then  dined,  then  played  on 
heard 


ercise  for  an  hour;  the 
the  organ,  and  sang,  or 
studied  till  six;  then  e 


eight ;  then  supped,  and,  after  a  pipe  of 
and  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  described :  but  this  even  tenor  ap- 
palls attainable  only  in  colleges.  He  that  lives 
in  the  world  will  sometimes  have  the  succession 
of  his  practice  broken  and  confused.  Visiters,  of 
whom  Milton  is  represented  to  have  had  great 
numbers,  will  come  and  stay  unseasonably  ;  busi- 
ness, of  which  every  man  has  some,  must  be  done 
when  others  will  do  it 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he  had 
something  read  to  him  by  his  bedside  ;  perhaps 
at  this  time  his  daughters  were  employed.  He 
composed  much  in  the  morning,  and  dictated  in 
the  day,  sitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair,  with 
hia  leg  thrown  over  the  arm. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his 
care.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent  his  personal  estate 
to  the  parliament ;  but  when  after  the  contest  was 
decided,  he  solicited  repayment,  he  met  not  only 
with  neglect,  but  sharp  rebuke ;  and,  having  tired 
both  himself  and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to 

Evert  v  and  hopeless  indignation,  till  he  showed 
w  able  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  He  was 
then  made  Latin  secretary,  with  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year ;  and  had  a  thousand  pounds  for 
his  "  Defence  of  the  People."  His  widow,  who, 
after  his  death,  retired  to  Namptwich,  in  Cheshire, 
and  died  about  1 729.  is  said  to  have  reported  that 
lost  two  thousand  pounds  by  entrusting  it  to  a 
ivensr;  and  that,  in  the  general  depredation 
upon  the  church,  he  had  grasped  an  estate  of 
about  sixty  pounds  a  year  belonging  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  which,  like  other  sharers  of  the 
plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
return.  Two  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had 
placed  in  the  Excise-office,  were  also  lost  There 
is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  re- 
duced to  indigence.  His  wants,  being  few, 
were  competently  supplied.  He  sold  his  library 
before  his  death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  on  which  his  widow  laid  hold  and 
only  gave  one  hundred  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

His  literature  was  unquestionably  great  He 
read  all  the  languages  which  are  considered  either 
as  learned  or  polite ;  Hebrew  with  its  two  dia- 
lects, Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
In  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  writers  and  critics  ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  cultivated  Italian  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence. The  books  in  which  his  daughter,  who 
used  to  read  to  him,  represented  him  as  most  de- 
lighting, after  Homer,  which  he  could  almost  re- 
peat, were  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Euripides. 
His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock's  kindness,  now 
in  my  hands ;  the  margin  is  sometimes  noted ;  but 


Of  the  English  poets  he  set  most  value  upon 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cowley.  Spenser 
was  apparently  his  favourite :  Shakspeare  he 
mav  easily  be  supposed  to  like,  with  every  other 
skilful  reader  ;  but  I  should  not  have  expected 
that  Cowley,  whose  ideas  of  excellence  were  so 
different  from  his  own,  would  have  had  much  of 
his  approbation.  His  character  of  Dryden,  who 
sometimes  visited  him,  was,  that  he  was  a  good 
rhvmist,  but  no  poet 

His  theological  opinions  are  said  to  have  been 
first  Calvinistical ;  and  afterwards,  perhaps 
when  he  began  to  hate  the  Presbyterians,  to 
have  tended  towards  Arminianism.     In  the 


mixed  questions  of  theology  and  government  he 
never  thinks  that  he  can  recede  far  enough  from 
popery  or  prelacy :  but  what  Baudius  says  of 
Erasmus  seems  applicable  to  him,  ma^is  habuit 
quod  fugtret,  quam  quod  stqueretvr.  He  had  de- 
termined rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to 
approve.  He  has  not  associated  himself  with 
any  denomination  of  protcstants ;  we  know 
rather  what  he  was  not,  than  what  he  was.  He 
was  not  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  he  was  not  of 
the  church  of  England. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion, 
of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is 
animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by 
degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated 
and  reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by 
stated  calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  example.  M  it  ton,  who  appears  to  have 
had  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  profoundest  veneration,  and  to  have  been 
untainted  by  any  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the 
immediate  and  occasional  agency  of  Providence, 
yet  grew  old  without  any  visible  worship.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  hours,  there  was  no  hour 
of  prayer,  either  solitary,  or  with  his  household  ; 
omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  all. 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought 
upon  a  supposition  which  ought  never  to  be 
made,  that  men  live  with  their  own  approba- 
tion, and  justify  their  conduct  to  themselves. 
Praver  certainly  was  not  thought  superfluous 
by  him,  who  represents  our  first  parents  as 
praying  acceptably  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
efficaciously  after  their  fall.  That  he  lived  with 
out  prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed  ;  his  studies 
and  meditations  were  an  habitual  praver.  The 
neglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  probably  a  fault 
for  which  he  condemned  himself,  and  which  he 
intended  to  correct,  but  that  death,  as  too  often 
happens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acri 
monious  and  surly  republican,  for  which  it  is  not 
known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason  than  that 
"  a  popular  government  was  the  most  frugal ;  for 
the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealth."  It  is  surely  very 
shallow"  policy  that  supposes  monev  to  "be  the 
chief  good:  and  even  this,  without  considering 
that  the  support  and  expense  of  a  court  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  traffic, 
for  which  money  is  circulated  without  any  na- 
tional impoverishment 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid, 
founded  in  an  envious  hatred  of  greatness,  and  a 
sullen  desire  of  independence ;  in  petulance  im- 
patient of  control,  and  pride  disdainful  of  so- 
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periority.  He  hated  monarchB  in  the  state,  and 
prelates  in  the  church :  for  he  hated  all  whom  he 
wu  required  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  that 
his  predominant  desire  wu  to  destroy  rather 
than  establish,  and  that  he  felt  not  ho  much  the 
lore  of  liberty  aa  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  who  most 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  most  liberally 
grant  it  What  wc  know  of  Milton's  character, 
tn  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was  severe  and 
arbitrary.  His  family  consisted  of  women ;  and 
there  appears  in  his  books  something  like  a 
Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and 
inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  might 
not  break  the  ranks,  he  suffered  them  to  be  de- 
pressed by  a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He 
thought  women  made  only  for  obedience  and 
only  for  rebellion. 
Of  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected, 
first  married  to  Mr.  Philips,  after- 
wards married  to  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first 
husband,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Crown- 
office.  She  had,  by  her  first  husband,  Edward 
and  John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Milton  edu- 
cated ;  and,  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 

His  brother,  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  and  Catharine  ;*  and  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  Agar  in  the  Crown-office,  and 


left 


Agar  ii 
bring, 


in  1749,  in  Grosvcnor- 


Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife ; 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne,  though  de- 
formed, married  a  master-builder,  and  died  of 
her  first  child.  Mary  died  single.  Deborah 
married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to  August 
1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public 
mention  has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the 
first  lines  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphoses,  and 
some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them. 
Yet  here  incredulity  is  ready  to  make  a  stand. 
Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  in  the 
memory  lines  not  understood ;  and  why  should 
Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  them  so  often  ? 
Theso  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems. 
Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  understood, 
the  beginning  raises  no  more  attention  than  the 
end;  and  as  those  that  understand  it  know 
commonly  the  beginning  best,  its  rehearsal  will 
seldom  be  necessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mil- 
ton required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated 
as  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  nor  likely 
that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read  at  all ; 
nor  that  the  daughter,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of 
pronouncing  unidcal  sounds,  would  voluntarily 
commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  pre- 
sent, and  promised  some  establishment,  but  died 
soon  after.  duecn  Caroline  sent  her  fifty  gui- 
neas. She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  , 
but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  her 
son  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb 
went  to  Fort  St  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
-  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 


Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 

Spitalfields ;  and  had  seven  children,  who  all 
died.  She  kept  a  petty  grocer's  or  chandler's 
shop,  first  at  Holloway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- 
lane  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew  little 
of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good. 
She  told  of  his  harshness  to  his  daughters,  and 
his  refusal  to  have  them  taught  tn  write  ;  and,  in 
opposition  to  other  account*,  represented  him  as 
:atc,  though  temperate,  in  his  diet. 

I7.in    Anril  5    "Pnmua"  was  n 


In  1750,  April  5,  44  Comus"  was  played  for 
her  benefit  She  had  so  little  acquaintance  with 
diversion  or  gayety,  that  she  did  not  know  what 
was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  offered  her. 
The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton  brought 
a  large  contribution  ;  and  twenty  pounds  were 
given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as 
often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  sum,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  after 
some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  in 
whose  name  it  should  be  entered  :  and  the  rest 
augmented  their  little  stock,  with  which  they 
removed  to  Islington.  This  was  the  greatest 
benefaction  that  "  Paradise  Lost "  ever  procured 
the  author's  descendants  ;  and  to  this  ho  who 
has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  life  1 
nour  of  contributing  a  prologue. 


•  Both  these  persons  were  living  at  Holloway,  about 
the  rear  1734,  and  at  that  time  poweased  such  a  decree 
of  health  and  strength  aa  enabled  them  on  Sundays  and 
n  walk  a 


prayer-daya  to  w 
Chapel.   One  of 


death.   Their  parentage  i 
namee  were  corrupted  Into 
'  In  the  two  laat 


on  Sundays  and 
t  up  a  rteep  hill  to  Higheale 
ninety-two  at  the-  time  of  her 
known  to  few,  and  their 
By  the  Crown-office, 
we  are  to 


I  shall  pay  so  much  regard  to  time  as  to  begin 
with  his  juvenile  productions.  For  his  early 
pieces  ho  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness 
not  very  laudable  ;  what  he  has  once  written  he 
resolves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the  public  en 
unfinished  poem,  which  he  broke  off  because  he 
was  "  nothing  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done," 
supposing  his  readers  less  nice  than  himself. 
These  preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Ita- 
lian, Latin,  and  English.  Of  the  Italian  I  can- 
not pretend  to  speak  as  a  critic :  but  I  have  heard 
them  commended  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  de- 
cide their  merit  The  Latin  pieces  arc  lusciously 
elegant ;  but  the  delight  which  they  afford  is 
rather  by  the  exquisite  imitation  of  the  ancient 
writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of 
invention,  or  vigour  of  sentiment  They  are  not 
all  of  equal  value  ;  the  elegies  excel  the  odes; 
and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Trea- 
son might  have  been  9pared. 

The  English  poems,  though  they  make  no 
promises  of  44  Paradise  Lost,""  have  this  evi- 
dence of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast  original 
and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not 
excellence ;  if  they  differ  from  the  verses  of 
others,  they  differ  for  the  worse ;  for  they  are  too 
often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshness;  the 
combinations  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not 
pleasing  ;  the  rhymes  and  epithets  seem  to  be 
laboriously  sought  and  violently  applied. 

That  in'  the  early  parts  of  his  life  he  wrote 
with  much  care  appears  from  his  manuscript", 
happily  preserved  at  Cambridge,  in  which  many 
of  his  smaller  works  are  found  as  they  were  first 
written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such 
relics  show  how  excellence  is  acquired  ;  what 
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we  hope  ever  to  do  with  case,  we  must  learn 
first  to  do  with  dilig  ence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great 
poet  sometimes  force  their  own  judgment  into 
false  approbation  of  his  little  pieces,  and  prevail 
upon  tnemselves  to  think  that  admirable  which 
is  only  singular.  All  that  short  compositions 
can  commonly  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance. 
M  ilton  never  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  tilings 
with  grace  ;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence 
of  suavity  and  softness ;  he  was  a  lion  that  bud 
no  skiU  in  dangling  the  kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has 
been  bestowed,  is  "  Lycidas  5*  of  which  the  dic- 
tion is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the 
numbers  unpleasing.  What  beauty  there  is  we 
must  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  ima- 
ges. It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  effusion 
of  real  passion;  for  passion  runs  not  after  re- 
mote allusions  and  obscure  opinions.  Passion 
plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor 
calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of 
rcugh  satyrs  and  "fauns  with  cloven  heel." 
Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  little 
grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is 
no  truth ;  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing 
new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral ;  easy,  vulgar, 
and  therefore  disgusting;  whatever  images  it 
can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted ;  and  its  in- 
herent improbability  always  forces  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  mind.    When  Cowley  tells  of  Hcr- 


vcy, 


that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to 
se  how  much  he  must  miss  the  companion 
labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ; 
image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited  by 


"  We  drove  a  field,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray  fly  wind*  her  aultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dewe  of  night." 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and 
that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten  ;  and  though  it 
be  allowed  that  the  representation  may  be  alle- 
gorical, the  true  meaning  is  so  uncertain  and 
remote,  that  it  is  never  sought,  because  it  can- 
not be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers, 
appear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and  Phcebus, 
N  eptune  and  ALolus,  with  a  long  train  of  my- 
thological imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily  sup- 
plies. Nothing  can  less  display  knowledge,  or 
less  exercise  invention,  than  to  tell  how  a 
shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now 
feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his 
skill  in  piping ;  and  how  one  god  asks  another 
god  what  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how  nei- 
ther god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  will 
excite  no  sympathy ;  he  who  thus  praises  will 
confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault.  With 
these  trifling  fictions  are  mingled  the  most  awful 
and  sacred  truths,  such  as  ought  never  to  be 
polluted  with  such  irreverent  combinations.  The 
shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and 
afterwards  an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  C  hrwtian  flock.  Such  equivocations 
are  always  unskilful ;  but  here  they  are  indecent, 
and  at  least  approach  to  impiety,  of  which, 
,  I  believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been 


n  justly  acquired, 
drives  awav  the  eye  from  nice  ex- 


amination. Surely  no  man  could  have  fancied 
that  he  read  "  Lycidas"  with  pleasure,  had  he 
not  known  the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  "L'Allegro"  and  "  D  ] 
scroso,"  I  believe  opinion  is  uniform ;  every  1 
that  reads  them,  reads  them  with  pleasure.  The 
Author's  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  re- 
marked, merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their 
colours  from  tho  mind,  by  representing  the  ope 
ration  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the 
melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he 
is  differently  disposed  :  but  rather  how,  among 
the  successive  variety  of  appearances,  every  dis- 
position of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it 
may  be  gratified. 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  nightingale  in 
the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock 
strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
wood  ;  then  walks,  not  unseen,  to  observe  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing 
milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  plough- 
man and  the  mower ;  then  casts  bis  eves  about 
him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  up 


to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair 
inhabitant ;  thus  he  purcucs  real  gaycty  through 
a  day  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  delights  himself 
at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  supersti- 
tious ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen 
to  muse  at  midnight ;  and  at  another  hears  the 
sullen  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  him  home, 
he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  glowing  embers ; 
or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star, 
to  discover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and 
varies  the  shade  of  his  meditation,  by  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of 
tragic  and  epic  poetry.  When  the  morning 
comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind, 
he  walks  into  the  dark  trackless  woods,*  falls 
asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and  with  me- 
lancholy enthusiasm  expects  some  dream  of  prog- 
nostication, or  some  music  played  by  aerial 
performers 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent 
inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that  neither  receive  nor 
transmit  communication  :  no  mention  is  there* 
fore  made  of  a  philosophical  friend,  or  a  pleasant 
companion.  The  seriousness  does  not  arise 
from  any  participation  of  calamity,  nor  the  gny- 
cty  from  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle. 

The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted 
the  country,  tries  what  towered  cities  will  afford, 
and  mingles  with  scenes  of  splendour,  gay  as- 
semblies, and  nuptial  festivities ;  but  he  mingles 
a  mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  comedies 
of  Jonson,  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakspearc, 
are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in 
crowds,  but  walks  the  cloister,  or  frequents  the 
cathedral.  Milton  probably  had  not  yet  forsa- 
ken the  church. 

Both  his  characters  delight  in  music ;  but  he 
seems  to  think  that  cheerful  notes  would  have 
obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete  dismission  of 
Eurydice,  of  whom  solemn  sounds  only  procured 


•  Here,  aa  Wharton  juatly  obaervea,  Johnson  "  hi 
confounded  hi*  description. "  The  melancholy  roan  do* 
not  go  out  while  it  rain*,  but  wait*  till 

 the  sun  begina  to  fling 

His  flaming  beams.  J.  B 
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For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he 
provision  ;  but  Melancholy  he  conducts  with 
great  dignity  to  the  close  of  life.  His  cheerful- 
ness is  without  levity,  and  his  pensiveness  with- 
out asperitv. 

Through  these  two  poems  the  images  are 
properly  selected  and  nicely  distinguish™! ;  but 
the  colours  of  the  diction  seem  not  sufficiently 
discriminated.  I  know  not  whether  characters 
are  kept  sufficiently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  in- 
deed, be  found  in  his  melancholy ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  I  always  meet  some  melancholy  in  his 
mirth.  They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  imagina- 
tion.* 

The  greatest  of  his  juvenile  performances  is 
the  mask  of  "Comus,"  in  which  may  very 
plainly  be  discovered  the  dawn  or  twilight  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  Milton  appears  to  have 
formed  very  early  that  system  of  diction,  and 
mode  of  verse,  which  his  maturer  judgment  ap- 
proved, and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured 
nor  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  "Comus"  afford  only  a  specimen 
of  his  language  ;  it  exhibits  likewise  his  power 
of  description  and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  em- 
ployed in  the  praise  and  defence  of  virtue.  A 
work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found ;  allu- 
sions, images,  and  descriptive  epithets,  embelUsh 
almost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration.  As 
a  scries  of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered 
as  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the 
votaries  have  received  it 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  action  is  not 
probable.  A  mask,  in  those  parts  where  super- 
natural intervention  is  admitted,  must  indeed  be 
given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of  imagination  ;  but, 
■o  far  as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to 
be  reasonable,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
conduct  of  the  two  brothers ;  who,  when  their 
sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness, 
wander  both  away  together  in  search  of  berries 
too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and  leave  a  help- 
less lady  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of  soli- 
tude. This,  however,  is  a  defect  overbalanced 
by  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the 
prologue  spoken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the  atten- 
dant Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience ;  a  mode 
of  communication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
dramatic  representation,  that  no  precedents  can 
support  it. 

The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ;  an 
objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost  all  the  fol- 
lowing speeches ;  they  have  not  the  sprightliness 
ofadi;  ilogue  animated  by  reciprocal  contention, 
but  seem  rather  declamations  deliberately  com- 
posed, and  formally  repeated  on  a  moral  ques- 
tion. The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lec- 
ture, without  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  jollity ; 
but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's  morals  as 
well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleasure 


•  Mr.  Warton  intimate*  (and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  hit  conjecture)  that  Milton  borrowed  many 
of  the  images  in  these  two  fine  piem*  from  '*  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  a  book  published  In  1631,  and 
at  sundry  time*  since,  abounding  in  learning;,  curious  in- 
formation, and  pleasantry.  Mr.  Warton  says,  that 
Milton  appears  to  have  been  an  attentive  reader  thereof ; 
and  to  this  assertion  I  add,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it 
was  a  book  that  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  resorted  to,  as 
many  others  have  done,  for  amusement  after  the  fatigue 
of  study— H. 


are  so  general,  that  they  excite  no  distinct 
ges  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take  n 
hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comus  and  the 
Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The  song  must 
owe  much  to  the  voice  if  it  ever  can  delight. 
At  last  the  brothers  enter  with  too  much  tran- 
quillity ;  and  when  they  have  feared  lest  their 
sister  should  be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she  is 
not  in  danger,  the  elder  makes  a  speech  in  praise 
of  chastity,  and  the  younger  finds  how  fins  it  is 
to  be  a  philosopher. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  and  the  brother,  instead  of  being  in  haste 
to  ask  his  help,  praises  his  singing,  and  inquires 
his  business  in  that  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
at  this  interview  the  brother  is  taken  with  a  short 
fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady 
is  in  the  power  of  Comus ;  the  brother  moralizes 
again  ;  and  the  Spirit  makes  a  long  narration, 
of  no  use,  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  un- 
suitable to  a  good  being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and 
the  sentiments  are  generous ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  is 
the  most  animated  and  affecting  scene  of  thai 
drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker  recipro- 
cation of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  atten- 
tion and  detain  it 

The  songs  are  vigorous  and  full  of  imagery ; 
but  they  are  harsh  in  their  diction,  and  not  very 
musical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  figures  are  too  bold, 
and  the  language  too  luxuriant  for  dialogue. 
It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style, inelegantly  splen- 
did, and  tediously  instructive. 

The  Sonnets  were  written  in  different  parts 
of  Milton's  life,  upon  different  occasions.  They 
deserve  not  any  particular  criticism ;  for  of  the 
best  it  can  only  be  said,  that  they  are  not  bad  ; 
and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty- 
first  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender  commenda- 
tion. The  fabric  of  a  sonnet,  however  adapted 
to  the  Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in 
ours,  which,  having  greater  variety  of  termina- 
tion, requires  the  rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  despatched  without 
much  anxiety ;  a  greater  work  calls  for  greater 
care.  I  am  now  to  examine  "Paradise  Lost;*1 
a  poem,  which,  considered  with  respect  to  de- 
sign, may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  rest 
to  performance,  the  second,  among 
lions  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the 
praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other  com- 
positions.   Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure 
with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  die  help  of 
reason.    Epic  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the 
most  important  truths  by  the  most  pleasing  pre- 
cepts, and  therefore  relates  some  great  event  in 
the  most  affecting  manner.    History  must  sup- 
ply the  writer  with  the  rudiments  of  narration, 
which  he  must  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art, 
must  animate  by  dramatic  energy,  and  diversify 
by  retrospection  and  anticipation ;  morality  must 
teach  him  the  exact  bounds  and  different  shades 
of  vice  and  virtue ;  from  policy,  and  the  practice 
of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  discriminations  of  chav- 
racter,  and  the  tendency  of  the  passions,  i 
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i  or  combined ;  and  physiology  must  supply 
fwith  illustrations  and  images.  To  put  these 
rials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an  imagi- 
n  capable  of  painting  nature,  and  realizing 
fiction.  Nor  is  he  yet  a  poet  till  he  has  attained 
the  whole  extension  of  his  language,  distin- 
guished all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the 
colours  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their 
different  sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of  metrical 
modulation. 

Bossu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet's  first  work 
is  to  find  a  moral,  which  his  fable  is  afterwards 
to  illustrate  and  establish.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  process  only  of  Milton  ;  the  moral  of 
other  poems  is  incidental  and  consequent :  in 
Milton's  only  it  is  essential  and  intrinsic.  His 
purpose  was  the  most  useful  and  (he  most  ardu- 
ous ;  "  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;" 
to  show  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  and  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  law. 

To  convey  this  moral  there  must  be  a  fable,  a 
narration  artfully  constructed,  so  as  to  excite 
curiosity,  and  surprise  expectation.  In  this  part 
of  his  work,  Milton  must  be  confessed  to  have 

2 nailed  every  other  poet  He  has  involved  in 
i  account  of  the  fall  of  man  the  events  which 
preceded,  and  those  that  were  to  follow  it:  he 
has  interwoven  the  whole  system  of  theology 
with  such  propriety,  that  every  part  appears  to 
be  necessary ;  and  scarcely  any  recital  is  wished 
shorter  for  the  sake  of  quickening  the  progress 
of  the  main  action. 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an 
event  of  great  importance.  That  of  Milton  is 
not  the  destruction  of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a 
colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His 
subject  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of 
heaven  and  of  earth  ;  rebellion  against  the  su- 
preme King,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  crea- 
ted beings .  the  overthrow  of  their  host,  and  the 
punishment  of  their  crime ;  the  creation  of  a 
new  race  of  reasonable  creatures,  their  original 
happiness  and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  im- 
mortality, and  their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  only 
by  persona  of  elevated  dignity.  Before  the 
greatness  displayed  in  Milton's  poem,  all  other 
greatness  shrinks  away.  The  weakest  of  his 
agents  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human 
beings,  the  original  parents  of  mankind ;  with 
whose  actions  the  elements  consented ;  on  whose 
rectitude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended  the 
state  of  terrestrial  nature,  and  the  condition  of 
all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are 
such  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name  on  slight  occa- 
sions.   The  rest  were  lower  powers ; 

 of  which  the  lea*  could  wield 

Those  element*,  and  arm  him  with  tho  force 
Of  all  their  ref  ions ; 

which  only  the  control  of  Omnipotence 
a  from  laying  creation  waste,  and  filling 
vast  expanse  of  space  with  ruin  and  confu- 
sion. To  display  the  motives  and  actions  of 
beings  thus  superior,  so  far  as  human  reason  can 
examine  them,  or  human  imagination  represent 
them,  is  the  task  which  this  mighty  Poet  has  un- 
dertake 


and  of  man ;  of  angels  good  and  evil ;  of  man 

in  his  innocent  and  sinful  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  if 
mild  and  placid,  of  easy  condescension  and  free 
communication;  that  of  Michael  is  regal  and 
loftv,  and,  as  may  seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity 
of  his  own  nature.  A4>diel  and  Gabriel  appear 
occasionally,  and  act  as  every  incident  requires ; 
the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel  is  very  amiably 


ten  and  performed. 
In  the  examination  of  epic  poems,  much  specu- 
lation is  commonly  employed  upon  the  charac- 
The  characters  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 


Of  the  evil 

versified.  To  Satan,  as  Addison  observes,  such 
sentiments  are  given  aa  suit "  the  most  exalted 
and  most  depraved  being."  Milton  has 
censured  by  Clarke*  for  the  impiet; 
sometimes  breaks  from  Satan's  mouth  ; ! 
are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  no  ob- 
servation of  character  can  justify,  because  no 
good  man  would  willingly  permit  them  to  pass, 
however  transiently,  through  his  own  mind.  To 
make  Satan  speak  aa  a  rebel,  without  any  such 
expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, was  indeed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
Milton's  undertaking :  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  he  hos  extricated  himself  with  great  happi- 
ness. There  is  in  Satan's  speeches  little  that 
can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of 
rebellion  cannot  De  the  same  with  that  of  obedi- 
ence. The  malignity  of  Satan  I 
tiness  and  obstinacy :  but  his 
commonly  general,  and  no  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  wicked. 
The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are 
ery  judiciously  discriminated  in  the  first  and 


second  books ;'  and  the  ferocious  character  of 
Moloch  appears  both  in  the  battle  and  the  coun- 
cil, with  exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given  during  their 
innocence,  such  sentiments  as 
generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure 
fence  and  mutual  veneration ;  their  ret 
without  luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  toil. 
Their  addresses  to  their  Maker  have  little  more 
than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Fruition  left  them  nothing  to  ask ;  and  inno- 
cence left  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mu- 
tual accusation,  and  stubborn  self-defence ;  they 
regard  each  other  with  alienated  minds,  and 
dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of  their  trans- 
gression. At  last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mercy, 
soften  to  repentance,  and  melt  in  supplication. 
Both  before  and  after  the  fall,  the  superiority  of 
Adam  is  diligently  sustained. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  marvellous,  two  parts 
of  a  vulgar  epic  poem,  which  immerge  the  critic 
in  deep  consideration,  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  re- 
quires little  to  be  said.  It  contains  the  history 
of  a  miracle,  of  creation  and  redemption  ;  it  dis- 
plays the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Being:  the  probable  therefore  is  marvellous,  and 
the  marvellous  is  probable.  The  substance  of 
the  narrative  is  truth;  and,  as  truth  allows  no 
choice,  it  is  like  necessity,  superior  to  rule.  To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts,  as  to  every 
thing  human,  some  slight  exceptions  may  be 
made  ;  but  the  main  fabric  ia  immoveably  sup- 
ported. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  this 
poem  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  ad- 
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vantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is  universally 
and  perpetually  interesting.  All  mankind  will, 
through  all  osm,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  most  partake  of  that  good  and  evil 
which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  machinery,  so  called' from  6c*t  J«* 
by  which  is  meant  the  occasional  inter- 
position of  supernatural  power,  another  fertile  to- 
pic of  critical  remarks,  here  is  no  room  to  speak, 
because  every  thing  is  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate and  visible  direction  of  Heaven;  but  the  rule 
is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  action 
eould^have  been  accomplished  by  any  other 

Of  episode*,  I  think  there  are  only  two,  con- 
tained in  Raphael's  relation  of  the  war  in  hea- 
ven, and  Michael's  prophetic  account  of  the 
changes  to  happen  in  this  world.  Both  are 
closely  connected  with  the  great  action  ;  one  was 
necessary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a 
consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  de- 
sign, nothing  can  be  objected  ;  it  has  distinctly 
and  clearly  what  Aristotle  requires — a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  perhaps 
no  poem,  of  the  same  length,  from  which  so  lit- 
tle can  be  taken  without  apparent  mutilation. 
Here  are  no  funeral  2am<\i,  noris  there  any  long 
description  of  a  shield.  The  short  digressions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth 
books,  might  doubtless  be  spared  ;  but  superflui- 
ties so  beautiful  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who 
does  not  wish  that  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad"  had 
gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  himself?  Perhaps  no  passages  are  more  fre- 
quently or  more  attentively  read  than  those  ex- 
trinsic paragraphs  ;  and,  since  the  end  of  poetry 
is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which 
all  are  pleased. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem 
be  strictly  one,  whether  the  poem  can  be  pro- 
perly termed  heroic,  and  who  is  the  hero,  are 
raised  by  such  readers  as  draw  their  principles 
of  judgment  rather  from  books  than  from  rea- 
son. Milton,  though  he  entitled  "  Paradise 
Lost"  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himself  heroic 
song.  Dryden  petulantly  and  indecently  denies 
the  heroism  of  Adam,  because  he  was  overcome: 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not 
be  unfortunate,  except  established  practice,  since 
success  and  virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together. 
Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan ;  but  Lucan's  authori- 
ty will  not  be  suffered  by  Q.uintilian  to  decide. 
However,  if  success  be  necessary,  Adam's  de- 
ceiver was  at  last  crushed  ;  Adam  was  restored 
to  his  Maker's  favour,  and  therefore  may  se- 
curely resume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  must 
be  considered  its  component  parts,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  diction. 

The  $entimtntt,  as  expressive  of  manners,  or 
appropriated  to  characters,  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  unexceptiontibly  just. 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  mo- 
rality, or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur  seldom. 
Such  is  the  original  formation  of  this  poem,  that, 
as  it  admits  no  human  manners  till  the  fall,  it 
can  give  little  assistance  to  human  conduct.  Its 
end  is  to  raise  the  thoughts  above  sublunary 
cares  or  pleasures.  Yet  the  praise  of  that  forti- 
tude, with  which  Abdiel  maintained  bis  singu- 
larity of  virtue  against  the  scorn  of  multitudes, 


may  be  accommodated  to  all  times  ;  and  Ra- 
phael's reproof  of  Adam's  curiosity  after  the 
planetary  motions,  with  the  answer  returned  by 
Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  rule 
of  life  which  any  poet  has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called 
forth  in  the  progress,  are  such  as  could  only  r>» 
produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fervid  and  active,  to  which  materials)  were 
supplied  by  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curi- 
osity. The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  may  be  said 
to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off  into  his 
work  the  spirit  of  science,  unminglcd  with  its 
grosrter  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned. 
He  bad  accustomed  his  imagination  to  unre- 
strained indulgence,  and  his  conceptions)  there- 
fore were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quality 
of  his  poem  is  sublimity.  He  sometimes  descend* 
to  tho  elegant,  but  his  element  is  the  great.  He 
can  occasionally  invest  himself  with  grace  ;  but 
his  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness.*  He  can 
please  when  pleasure  is  required ;  but  it  is  his 
peculiar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully 
than  upon  others  ;  tho  power  of  displaying  the 
vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the 
awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating 
the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  which  he 
might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censure  of  ex- 
travagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  life,  did  not  satiate  his  appetite  of  gn-at- 
n<*«s.  To  paint  things  as  they  are,  requires  a 
minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory  ra- 
ther than  the  fancy.  Milton's  delight  was  to 
sport  in  the  wide  regions  of  possibility  ;  reality 
wan  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent 
his  faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  world* 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted 
to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish 
sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings ;  to  trace 
the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds  ; 
he  must  sometimes  revisit  earth,  and  tell  of 
things  visible  and  known.  When  he  cannot 
raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of  his  mind,  he 
gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill 
the  imagination ;  but  his  images  and  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  Nature  do  not 
seem  to  be  always  copied  from  original  form, 
nor  to  have  the  freshness,  raciness,  and  energy 
of  immediate  observation.  He  saw  Nature,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  "through  the  spectacles  of 
hooks ;  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to 
his  assistance.  The  garden  of  Eden  brings  to 
his  mind  the  vale  ot  Enna,  where  Proserpine 
was  gathering  flowers.  Satan  makes  his  way 
through  fighting  elements,  like  Argo  between 
the  Cyanean  rocks ;  or  Ulysses,  between  the  two 
Sicilian  whirlpools,  when  he  shunned  Chary  hdis 
on  the  larboard.  Tho  mythological  allusions 
have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 
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with  notice  of  their  vanity  ;  but  they  con- 
tribute variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce 
an  alternate  exercise  of  the  memory  and  the 
fancy. 

His  similes  are  less  numerous,  and  more  vari- 
ous, than  those  of  his  predecessors.  But  he  docs 
not  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  rigorous 
comparison  :  his  great  excellence  is  amplitude  ; 
and  he  expands  the  adventitious  image  beyond 
the  dimensions  which  the  occasion  required. 
Thus,  comparing  the  shield  of  Satan  to  the  orb 
of  the  moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination  with  the 
discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders 
which  the  telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  praise  to 
affirm  that  they  excel  those  of  all  other  poets ; 
for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  writings.  The  an- 
cientepic  poets,  wanting  the  light  of  Revelation, 
were  very  unskilful  teachers  of  virtue :  their 
principal  characters  may  be  great,  hut  tliev  are 
not  amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from  their 
works  with  a  greater  degree  of  active  or  passive 
fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence;  but  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justice, 
and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the 
advantages  of  even  christian  knowledge  may  be 
possessed  in  vain.  Arioeto's  pravity  is  gene- 
rally known;  and,  though  the  Deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  sub- 
ject, the  poet  has  been  very  sparing  of  moral  in- 
struction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of 
thought  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when  the 
train  of  the  narration  requires  the  introduction  of 
the  rebellious  spirits  ;  and  even  they  are  com- 
pcllcd^to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  God, 

firms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  arc  but  two ;  but  those 
two  are  the  parents  of  mankind,  venerable  before 
their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence,  and  amiablo 
after  it  for  their  repentance  and  submission.  In 
the  first  state  their  affection  is  tender  without 
weakness,  and  their  piety  sublime  without  pre- 
sumption. When  they  have  sinned,  thev  show 
how  discord  begins  in  mutual  frailty,  and"  how  it 
ought  to  cease  in  mutual  forbearance ;  how  con- 
fidence of  the  Divine  favour  is  forfaited  hv  sin, 
and  how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by 
penitence  and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence  we 
can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  present  mis- 
ery, it  be  possible  to  conceive  it ;  but  the  senti- 
ments ana  worship  proper  to  a  fallen  and  offend- 
ing beinjr,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as  we  have  all 
to  practise. 

The  Poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great 
Our  progenitors,  in  their  first  estate,  conversed 
with  angels ;  even  when  folly  and  sin  had  degra- 
ded them,  they  had  not  in  their  humiliation  the 
port  of  mean  txtUor$;  and  they  rise  again  to  reve- 
rential regard,  when  we  find  that  their  prayers 
were  heard. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  world 
before  the  fall,  there  is  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
little  opportunity  for  the  pathetic  ;  but  what  little 
there  is  has  not' been  lost.  That  passion  which 
is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  transgression,  and  the 
horrors  attending  the  sense  of  the  Divine  dis- 
very  justly  described  and  forcibly 


impressed.  But  the  passions  are  moved  only  on 
one  occasion  ;  sublimity  is  the  general  and  pre- 
vailing quality  of  this  poem ;  sublimity  variously 
mo1 1 1 ii'Mi,  Sr  •mctii 

gumentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
for  faults  and  delects  every  work  of  man  must 
have,  it  is  the  business  of  impartial  criticism  to 
discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  excellence  of 
Milton,  I  have  not  made  long  quotations,  be- 
cause of  selecting  beauties  there  had  been  no 
end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manner  mention 
that  which  seerns  to  deserve  censure ;  for  what 
Englishman  can  take  delight  in  transcribing 
n:ts'.a<ii'-i,  which,  if  t!i«  y  lc^stn  the  reputation  of 
Milton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  of 
our  country  ? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  docs  not  admit 
the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies :  which 
Bentley,  perhaps  better  skilled  in  grammar  than 
in  poetry,  has  often  found,  though  he  sometimes 
made  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  obtru- 
sions of  a  reviser,  whom  the  Author's  blindness 
obliged  him  to  employ  ;  a  supposition  rash  and 
groundless,  if  he  thought  it  true  ;  and  vile  and 
pernicious,  if,  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it 
to  be  false. 

The  plan  of  "Paradise  Lost"  has  this  incon- 
venience, that  it  comprises  neither  human  actions 
nor  human  manners.*  The  man  and  woman 
who  act  and  suffer  are  in  a  state  which  no  other 
man  or  woman  can  ever.  know.  The  reader 
finds  no  transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged  ; 
beholds  no  condition  in  which  he  can  by  any 
effort  of  imagination  place  himself;  he  has, 
therefore,  little  natural  curiosity  or  svmpathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam's  dis- 
obedience ;  we  all  sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him 
must  all  bewail  our  offences ;  we  have  restless 
and  insidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels  ;  and 
in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and 
friends  ;  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  we  hope 
to  be  included  ;  and  in  the  description  of  heaven 
and  hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  all 
to  reside  hereafter  <  ' 


or  of  bliss. 

But  these  truths  arc  too  important  to  be  new ; 
they  have  been  taught  to  our  infancy;  they 
have  mingled  with  our  solitary  thoughts  and  fa- 
miliar conversations,  and  are  habitually  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being 
therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed 
emotion  in  the  mind  ;  what  we  knew  before,  we 
cannot  learn ;  what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot 
surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes, 
from  some  we  recede  with  reverence,  except 
when  stated  hours  require  their  association; 
and  from  others  we  shrink  with  horror,  or  ad- 
mit thero  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  coun- 
terpoises to  our  interests  and  passions.  Such 
images  rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  than 
incite  it. 

Pleasure  and  terror  are,  indeed,  the  genuine 
sources  of  poetry ;  but  poetical  pleasure  must  be 
such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least  con- 
ceive ;  and  poetical  terror  such  as  human  strength 
and  fortitude  may  combat  The  good  and  evil 
of  eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of 


•  But,  says  Dr.  ^Wirton,  ft  has  throughout  a 
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wit ;  the  mind  sinks  under  them  with  passive 
helplessness,  content  with  calm  belief  and  hum- 
ble adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a  different 
appearance,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a 
new  train  of  intermediate  images.  This  Milton 
has  undertaken,  and  performed  with  pregnancy 
and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Who- 
ever considers  the  few  radical  positions  which 
the  Scriptures  afforded  him,  will  wonder  by  whnt 
energetic  operation  he  expanded  them  to  such 
extent,  and  ramified  thorn  to  so  much  variety, 
restrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from 


Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of 
study  and  genius ;  of  a  great  accumulation  of 
materials,  with  judgment  to  digest,  and  fancy  to 
combine  them :  Milton  was  able  to  select  from 
nature,  or  from  story,  from  ancient  fable,  or 
from  modern  science,  whatever  could  illustrate 
or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of 
knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fermented  by 
study,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent 
hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  encomiasts,  that  in 
reading  "  Paradise  Lost,"  we  read  a  book  of 
universal  knowledge. 

But  original  deflcience  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  want  of  human  interest  is  always  felt 
"  Paradise  Lost"  is  one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to 
take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a 
pleasure.  "We  read  Milton  for  instruction,  re- 
tire harrassed  and  overburthened,  and  look  else- 
where for  recreation ;  we  desert  our  master,  and 
seek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is, 
that  it  requires  the  description  of  what  cannot  be 
described,  the  agency  ot  spirits.  He  saw  that 
immateriality  supplied  no  images,  and  that  he 
could  not  show  angels  acting  but  by  instruments 
of  action :  he  therefore  invest  <  1  them  with  form 
and  matter.  This,  being  necessary,  was  there- 
fore defensible ;  and  he  should  have  secured  the 
consistency  of  his  system,  by  keeping  immate- 
riality out  of  sight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop 
it  from  his  thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappilv  per- 
plexed his  poetry  with  his  philosophy.  His  in- 
fernal and  celestial  powers  are  sometimes  pure 
spirit,  and  sometimes  animated  body.  When 
Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  burning 
marl,  he  has  a  body ;  when,  in  his  passage  be- 
tween bell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  danger  of 
sinking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust 
of  rising  vapours,  he  has  a  body ;  when  he  ani- 
mates the  toad,  he  seems  to  be  mere  spirit,  that 
can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure ;  when  he  starti 
up  in  kit  own  shane,  he  has  at  least  a  determined 
form ;  and  when  he  is  brought  before  Gabriel,  he 
has  a  spear  and  a  s hieid,  which  be  had  the  power 
of  hiding  in  the  toad,  thoueh  the  arms  of  the  con- 
tending angels  are  evidently  material. 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium,  being 
incorporeal  spirits,  are  at  large,  though  without 
number,  in  a  limited  space ;  yet  in  the  battle,  when 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  mountains,  their  armour 
hurt  them,  crushed  in  upon  their  substance,  now 
grown  gross  by  sinning.  This  likewise  happened 
to  the  uncomiptcd  angels,  who  were  overthrown 
the  sooner  for  their  arms,  for  unarmed  thty  might 
have  evaded  by  contraction  or  re- 


fer contraction  and  remove  are  images  of  matter  ; 

but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  their 
armour,  they  might  have  escaped  from  it,  and  left 
only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel, 
when  he  rides  on  a  sunbeam,  is  material ;  Satan 
is  material,  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of 
Adam. 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter  which  per- 
vades the  whole  narration  of  the  war  of  heaven, 
fills  it  with  incongruity;  and  the  book  in  which 
it  is  related  is,  I  believe,  the  favourite  of  cluldren, 
and  gradually  neglect 
creased. 

After  the  operation  of  i 
cannot  be  explained,  may  be  considered  that  of 
allegorical  persons  which  have  no  real  existence. 
To  exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest  abstract 
ideas  with  form,  and  animate  them  with  activity, 
has  always  been  the  right  of  poetrv.  But  such 
airy  beings  are,  for  the  most  part,  suffered  only  to 
do  their  natural  office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame 
tells  a  tale,  and  Victory  hovers  over  a  general,  or 
perches  on  a  standard;  but  Fame  and  Victory 
can  do  no  more.  To  give  them  any  real  employ- 
ment, or  ascribe  to  them  any  material  agency,  is 
to  make  them  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  shock 
the  mind  by  ascribing  effects  to  nonentity.  In  the 
u  Prometheus"  of  J*lschylus,  we  see  Violence 
and  Strength,  and  in  the  "  Alcestis"  of  Euripides, 
we  sec  Death,  brought  upon  the  stage,  all  as  active 
persons  of  the  drama ;  but  no  precedents  can 
justify  absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty.  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress  of 
hell ;  but  when  they  stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a 
journey  described  as  real,  and  when  Death  offers 
him  battle,  the  allegory  ia  broken.  That  Sin  and 
Death  should  have  shown  the  way  U>  hell,  might 
have  been  allowed ;  but  they  cannot  facilitate  the 
passage  by  building  a  bridge,  because  the  diffi- 
culty of  Satan's  passage  is  <li  scribed  as  real  and 
sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figura- 
tive. The  hell  assigned  to  Die  rebellious  spirits  ia 
described  as  not  less  local  than  the  residence  of 
man.  It  is  placed  in  some  distant  part  of  space, 
separated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order, 
by  a  chaotic  waste  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity ; 
but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up  a  mole  of  aggravated 
soil,  cemented  with  asphalt  us ;  a  work  too  bulky 
for  ideal  architects. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  the  poem  :  and  to  this  there 
was  no  temptation  but  the  Author's  opinion  of  its 
beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objections 
may  be  made.  Satan  is  with  great  expectation 
brought  before  Gabriel  in  paradise,  and  is  suf- 
fered to  go  away  unmolested.  The  creation  of 
man  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  the 
vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a  report  rift  in 
heaven  before  I  lis  departure. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence 
was  very  difficult ;  and  somettiing  of  anticipation, 
perhaps,  is  now  and  then  discovered.  Adam's 
discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  be  the  specula- 
tion of  a  new-created  being.  I  know  not  whether 
his  answer  to  the  angel's  reproof  for  curiosity  does 
not  want  something  of  propriety  ;  it  is  the  speech 
of  a  man  acquainted  with'  many  other  men. 
Some  philosophical  notions,  especially  when  the 
philosophy  is  false,  might  have  been  better  omitted. 
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The  angel,  in  a  comparison,  speak  s  of  timorous 
dur,  before  deer  were  yet  timorous,  and  before 
Adam  could  understand  the  comparison. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some  flats 
among  his  elevations.  This  is  only  to  say  that 
all  the  parts  arc  not  equal.  In  every  work  one 
part  must  be  for  the  sake  of  others ;  a  palace 
must  have  passages ;  a  poem  must  havo  transi- 
tn  hi  It  is  iin  more  to  be  required  that  wit  should 
always  be  blazing,  than  that  the  sun  should  always 
stand  at  noon.  In  a  great  work  there  is  a  vicis- 
situde of  luminous  and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is 
in  the  worid  a  succession  of  day  and  night. 
Milton,  when  he  has  expatiated  in  the  sky,  may 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  revisit  earth ;  for  what 
other  author  ever  soared  so  high,  or  sustained  his 
flight  so  long  ? 

Milton,  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets, 
appears  to  have  borrowed  often  from  them  ;  and, 
as  every  man  catches  something  from  his  conv 

Cnions,  his  desire  of  imitating  Ariosto's  levity 
■  disgraced  his  work  with  the  M  Paradise  of 
Fools  ;"  a  fiction  not  in  itself  ill-imagined,  but  too 
ludicrous  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too 
often;  his  equivocations,  which  Bentley  endea- 
vours to  defend  by  the  example  of  the  ancients  s 
his  unnecessary  and  ungraceful  use  of  terms  of 
art,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  because  they 
are  easily  remarked,  and  generally  censured  j 
and  at  last  bear  so  little  proportion  to  the  whole, 
that  they  scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  a  critic. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  perform- 
ance, "  Paradise  Lost  f  which  he  who  can  put 
in  balance  with  its  beauties  must  be  considered 
not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  less  to  be  censured  for 
want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  sen- 

SI  \)\  |  |t  V. 

Of  "  Paradise  Regained,"  the  general  judgment 
seems  now  to  be  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts 
elegant,  and  every  where  instructive.  It  was  not 
to  he  supposed  that  the  writer  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  could  ever  write  without  great  effusions  of 
fancy,  and  exalted  precepts  of  wisdom.  The 
basis  of  "  Paradise  Regained,"  is  narrow ;  a  dia- 
logue without  action  can  never  please  like  a  union 
of  the  narrative  and  dramatic  powers.  Had  this 
poem  been  written  not  by  Milton,  but  by  some 
imitator,  it  would  have  claimed  and  received  uni- 
versal praise. 

If  "  Paradise  Regained"  has  .been  too  much 
depreciated,  "Samson  Agonistes"  has  in  requital 
been  too  much  admired.  It  could  only  be  bv  long 
prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  of  learning,  that  Milton 
could  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their  en- 
cumbrance of  a  chorus,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
French  and  English  stages ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
blind  confidence  in  the  reputation  of  Milton,  that 
a  drama  can  be  praised  in  which  the  intermediate 
parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consequence,  neither 
hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are,  however,  many  particular 
beauties,  many  just  sentiments,  and  striking  lines ; 
but  it  wants  that  power  of  attracting  the  attention 
which  a  well-connected  plan  produces. 

Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic 
writing;  he  knew  human  nature  only  in  the  gross, 
and  had  never  studied  the  shades  of  character, 
nor  the  combinations  of  concurring,  or  the  per- 
plexity of  contending,  passions.  He  had  read 
much,  and  knew  what  books  could  teach;  but 
had  mingled  little  in  the  world,  and  was  deficient 
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Through  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  a 

uniform  peculiarity  of  diction,  a  mode  and  cast  of 
expression  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  that 
of  any  former  writer;  and  which  is  so  far  removed 
from  common  use,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when 
ho  first  opens  his  book,  finds  himself  surprised 
by  a  new  language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who  can  find 
nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to  his  laborious 
endeavours  after  words  suitable  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  ideas.  ■  Our  language,"  says  Addison, 
"  sunk  under  him."  But  die  truth  is,  that,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  he  had  formed  his  style  by  a 
perverse  and  pedantic  principle.  He  was  desirous 
to  use  English  words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This 
in  all  his  prose  is  discovered  and  condemned ;  for 
there  judgment  operates  freely,  neither  softened 
by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity,  of  his 
thoughts;  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
that  his  call  is  obeyed  without  resistance,  the 
reader  feels  himself  m  captivity  to  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his  subject; 
what  is  shown  with  greater  extent  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  may  be  found  in  "  Comus."  One  source 
of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity  with  the 
Tuscan  poets ;  the  disposition  of  his  words,  is,  I 
think,  freauently  Italian ;  perhaps  sometimes  com- 
bined with  other  tongues. 

Of  him,  at  last,  may  be  said  what  Jonson  says 
of  Spenser,  that  "  ho  wrote  no  language,"  but 
has  formed  what  Buder  calls  a  "  Babylonish 
dialect,"  in  itself  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made 
by  exalted  genius  and  extensive  learning  the  ve- 
hicle of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  plea- 
sure, that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  its 
deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  can- 
not want  the  praise  of  copiousness  and  variety : 
he  was  master  of  his  language  in  its  full  extent ; 
and  has  selected  the  melodious  words  with  such 
diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  art  of 
English  poetry  might  be  learned. 

After  his  diction,  something  roust  be  said  of  his 
versification.  "  The  measure,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
English  heroic  verse  without  rhyme!"  Of  this 
mode  he  had  many  examples  among  the  Italians, 
and  some  in  his  own  country.  TThe  Earl  of 
Surrey  is  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's 
book 8  without  rhyme  ;*  and,  beside  our  tragedies, 
a  few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse, 

{particularly  one  tending  to  reconcile  the  nation  to 
lalcigh's  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and  pro- 
bably written  by  Raleigh  himself.  These  petty 
performances  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much 
influenced  Milton,  who  more  probably  took  his 
hint  from  Trissino'a  Italia  Liberata ;  and,  finding 
blank  verse  easier  than  rhyme,  was  desirous  of 
persuading  himself  that  it  is  better. 

"  Rhyme,"  he  says,  and  says  truly,  *  is  no 
necessary  adjunct  of  true  poetry."  But,  per- 
haps, of  poetry,  as  a  mental  operation,  metre  or 
music  is  no  necessary  adjunct :  it  is  however  by 
the  music  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  discrimi- 
nated in  all  languages  ;  and,  in  languages  me- 
lodiously constructed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
long  ana  short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient  But 
one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rules  to 
another:  where  metre  is  scanty  and  imperfect, 
some  help  is  necessary.   The  music  of  the  En- 


•  The  Earl  of  Surrey  translated  two  book*  flf  VlrjU 
wunout  rnymc  me  second  an  i  inc  iounn. —  j.  a. 
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glish  heroic  lines  strikes  the  ear  so  faintly,  that 
it  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every 
line  co-operate  together ;  this  co-operation  can 
be  only  obtained  by  the  preservation  of  every 
verse  unmingled  with  another  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem of  sounds  ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained 
and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The 
variety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted  by  the  lovers 
of  blank  verse,  ch  anges  the  measures  of  an  En- 
glish poet  to  the  periods  of  a  declaimcr ;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  skdful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton, 
who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the 
lines  end  or  begin.  "  Blank  verse,"  said  an  inge- 
nious critic,  "seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eve." 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  En- 
glish poetry  will  not  often  please ;  nor  can  rhvme 
ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject  is 
able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes  some 
approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary 
style  :  has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the 
melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long 
continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not 
one  is  popular ;  what  reason  could  urge  in  its 
defence  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  rhvme,  I 
cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  wish  that  Milton 
had  been  a  rhymer ;  for  I  cannot  wish  his  work 
to  be  other  thftn  it  is  j  \  ct|  lilcc  oilier  hcrocSj  bo 


is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  that 
thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing  may  writ* 
blank  verse  :  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please 

must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  inven- 
tion.   Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived 
tho  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore  owes) 
reverence  to  that  vigour  and  ampUtude  of  mind 
to  which  all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the 
art  of  poetical  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the 
fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interposition 
of  dialogue,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise 
and  enchain  attention.    But,  of  all  the  borrowers 
from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebt- 
ed.   He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himself, 
confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of 
help  or  hinderance :  he  did  not  refuse  admission 
to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors, 
but  he  did  not  seek  them.   From  his  contempo- 
raries he  neither  courted  nor  received  support ; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the 
pride  of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  fa- 
vour gained,  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solicita- 
tion of  support.   His  great  works  were  per- 
formed under  discountenance,  and  in  blindness ; 
but  difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch ;  he  was 
born  for  whatever  is  arduous  ;  and  his  work  is 
not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  because 
it  is  not  the  font. 


BUTLER. 


Or  the  great  Author  of  "  Hudibraa,"  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  poem, 
by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  disputa- 
ble authority  5  and  some  account  is  incidentally 
given  by  Wood,  who  confesses  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  narrative :  more  however  than  they 
knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  compare  and  copy  them. 

Samuel  Butler  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  according  to  his 
biographer,  in  1612.  This  account  Dr.  Nash 
finds  confirmed  by  the  register.  He  was  chris- 
tened February  14. 

His  father's  condition  is  variously  represented. 
Wood  mentions  him  as  competently  wealthy ; 
but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  son  of  Butler's  princi- 
pal friend,  says  he  was  an  honest  farmer  with 
some  small  estate,  who  made  a  shift  to  educate 
his  son  at  the  grammar-school  of  Worcester,  un- 
der Mr.  Henry  Bright,*  from  whose  care  he  re- 


*  Theie  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  short  ac- 
count of  Butler  prefixed  to  "  Hudibrae,"  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstanding  what  he  says  above,  seem*  to 
hare  supposed  was  written  by  Mr.  Longueville,  the  fa- 
ther ;  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent 
passag e,  wherein  (he  author  laments  that  he  had  neither 
auch  an  acquaintance  nor  interest  with  Mr  Longueville, 
at  to  procure  fir  him  the  golden  remains  ot  Butler  there 
mentioned.  He  was  probably  led  into  the  mistake  by  a 
note  in  the  Biog.  Brit.  p.  1077,  signifying  that  the  son  of 
this  gentleman  was  living  in  1730. 

Of  this  friend  and  t enerous  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  WaV 
liam  Longueville,  I  find  an  account,  written  by  a  person 


moved  for  a  short  time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for 
want  of  money,  was  never  made  a  member  of 
any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful 
whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at 
last  makes  him  pass  six  or  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college ; 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  ro 
long  in  either  university  but  as  belonging  to  one 
house  or  another :  and  it  is  still  less  likelv  that 
he  could  have  so  long  inhabited  a  place  of  learn- 
ing with  so  Utile  distinction  as  to  leave  his  resi- 
dence uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  has  discovered  that 
his  father  was  owner  of  a  house  and  a  little 
land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  still  called 
Butler's  tenement 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother, 
whose  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  sent 
him  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems  the  best 
authority,  till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell 


that  he  was  a  conveyancing  lawyer,  and  a  bencher  of  tha 
Inner  Temple,  and  had  raised  himself  from  a  low  begin- 
ning to  very  great  eminence  In  thai  profession  ;  that  he 
was  eloquent  and  learned,  of  spotless  integrity  ;  that  he 
supported  an  aced  father  who  had  ruined  his  fortunes  by 
extravagance,  and  by  his  industry  and  applkcatlcn  re-edi- 
fied a  ruined  family  ;  that  he  supported  Butler,  who,  hot 
for  him,  must  literally  have  starved  ;  and  received  from 
him.  as  a  recompense,  the  papers  called  his  "  Remains." 
Life  of  the  hord-kteptr  CfuilfortL,  p.  099.— These  havs 
since  been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Man- 
cheater  ;  and  the  originala  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  master  of  Emanuel  College ,  Cam 
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Wood  reiates  that  he  was  secretary  to  VUhera, 
dake  of  Buckingham,  when  ho  was  chancellor 
of  Cambridge  ;  this  is  doubted  by  the  other  wri- 
ter, who  yet  allows  the  Duke  to  have  been  his 
frequent  benefactor.  That  both  these  accounts 
are  false  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  a  story 
told  by  Packe,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Wy- 
cherley ;  and  from  some  verses  which  Mr.  Thy- 
er  has  published  in  the  Author's  Remains. 

"  Mr.  Wycherley,"  says  Packe,  "  had  always 
laid  hold  of  any  opportunity  which  offered  of  re- 
presenting to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  deserved 'of  the  royal  family,  by 
writing  his  inimitable  4  Hudibras" ;'  and  that  it 
was  a  reproach  to  the  court,  that  a  person  of  his 
loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and 
under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke  always 
seemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough ; 
and  after  some  time  undertook  to  recommend 
his  pretensions  to  his  majesty.  Mr.  Wycher- 
lcy,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word, 
obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he 
might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate 
poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  appointment 
was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed 
to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend 
attended  accordingly  ;  the  Duke  joined  them ; 
but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the 
room  where  they  sat  was  open,  and  his  Grace, 
Thevicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him  j  who  had  seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp 
afterwards  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  { of  his  acquaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a 
one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Here  he  observed  I  knight)  trip  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  imrne- 
ao  much  of  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  that  I  diately  quitted  his  engagement  to  follow  another 
he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at 1  kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready 
this  time ;  and  it  is  likely  that  such  a  design  than  in  doing  good  offices  to  men  of  desert, 
would  be  formed  in  a  place  where  he  saw  the  though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he, 
principles  and  practices  of  the  rebels,  audacious  1  both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding, 
and  undisguised  in  the  confidence  of  success.  1  to  protect  them ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the  time  his  death,  poor  Butler  never  found  the  least 
came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward,  effect  of  his  promise!" 

Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to  the  |  Such  is  tne  story.  The  verses  arc  written 
Earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  principality  of  with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as  neglect  and 
Wales  j  who  conferred  on  him  the  stewardship  J  disappointment  might  naturally  excite ;  and  such 
of  Ludlow  Castle,  when  the  Court  of  the  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of 
Marches  was  revived.  I  expressing  against  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to 


his  hall  or  college,  he  gives  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him  an  aca- 
demical education ;  but  durst  not  name  a  col- 
lege, for  fear  of  detection. 

He  was,  for  some  time,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  his  life,  clerk  to  Mr.  JefTerys,  of  Earl's 
Croomb,  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  his  service  he  had  not  only 
leisure  for  study,  but  for  recreation  ;  his  amuse- 
ments were  music  and  painting  •  and  the  reward 
of  liis  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  be  hi  j,  were 
shown  to  Dr.  Nash,  at  Earl's  Croomb ;  but, 
when  he  inquired  for  them  some  years  after- 
wards, he  iound  them  destroyed,  to  stop  win- 
dows, and  owns  that  they  hardly  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had  the  use  of 
a  library ;  and  so  much  recommended  himself 
to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employed  bv  him  in 
literary  business.  Selden,  as  is  well  known, 
was  steward  to  the  Countess,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  managing  her 
estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into 
that  lady's  service,  how  long  he  continued  in  it, 
and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the  other  incidents  of 
bis  life,  utterly  unknown. 


In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  and  lived, 
•ays  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having  studied 
the  common  law,  but  never  practised  it.  A  for- 
tune she  had,  says  his  biographer,  but  it  was 
lost  by  bad  securities, 


lis  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  and 
neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  design;  and  in 
1678,  published  a  third  part,  which  still  leaves 


the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt  How  much 
more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events 


In  1663  was  published  the  first  part,  contain-  the  action  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain  to  con- 
ing three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  "  Hudibras,"  jecturc.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange  that  he 
which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known  at  should  stop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To 
court,  by  the  taste  and  influence  of  the  Earl  of  write  without  reward  is  sufficiently  unpfeasing. 
Dorset  When  it  was  known,  it  was  ncccssa-  j  He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might 
rily  admired  :  the  King  quoted,  the  courtiers '  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  per- 
studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royalists  ap-  haps  his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail, 
plauded  it  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden  He  died  in  1680  :  and  Mr.  Longueville,  hav- 
ahower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  Author,  who  j  ing  unsuccessfully  solicited  a  subscription  for  his 


certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the  general 
expectation. 
In  1664  the  second  part  appeared  ;  the  curi- 
"  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  wri- 
again  praised  and  elated.  But  praise 
whole  reward.  "Clarendon,"  says 
Wood,  "gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  places 
and  employments  of  value  and  credit ;"  but  no 
such  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  King  once  gave  him  three  hun- 
dred guinea*  ;  but  of  this  temporary  bounty  I 
find  no  proof. 


interment  in  Westminister  Abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  churchyard  of  Covent- 
garden.*   Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pcarce,  who 
named  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the 
Treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly  pension  of  a 


•  Inanoteinthe  «] 
he  U  Mid,  on  ib 
villa,  to  hare  lived  for  tome 

rent-garden,  and  alio  that  ha'  died  there ;  the  Utter  of 
i  rendered  hljjhly  probable,  by  his 


hia  Britannlra,"  p,  |07\ 
the  younger  Mr.  Longue- 
years  in  Roge  street,  Co- 
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BUTLER. 


hundred  pounds.   This  is  contradicted  by  all 
tradition,  hy  the  complaints  of  Oldham,  and  by 
the  reproaches  of  Dryden  ;  and  I  am  afraid  will 
never  be  confirmed. 
About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber,  a 

f winter,  mayor  of  London,  and  a  friend  to  Bitt- 
er's principles,  bestowed  on  him  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  thus  inscribed : 


M.  8. 

8  AMUELI8  BUTLERI, 
Qui  Sireiiahainiat  in  ajjro  Visjoru. ; 
obiit  Loixt.  16N0. 
Vir  doetua  imprimis,  accr,  integer; 
Operibua.Inxcnii,  non  itvm  nremii*,  falix 
Batyriri  a  pud  not  Carmiuia  Anifex  rgrtfriu* 
Quo  ninml.ua;  Rdiclonla  Larratn  drcraxit. 
El  Penluellium  acelera  liberrlme  e&agitavit ; 
Scripiorum  in  auo  crnerr,  rnmu.t  M  Postremua. 
Ne,  cui  vivo  deerant  fr re  omnia, 
I  TumuJua, 

1721. 


his  death  were  published  three  small 
i  of  his  posthumous  works  :  I  know  not 
by  whom  collected,  or  by  what  authority  ascer- 
tained ;•  and,  lately,  two  volumes  more  have 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchester,  in- 
dubitably genuine.  From  none  of  these  pieces 
can  his  fife  be  traced,  or  his  character  discover- 
ed. Some  verses  in  the  last  collection,  show 
him  to  have  been  among  those  who  ridiculed  the 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the 
enemies  were  for  some  time  very  numerous  and 
very  acrimonious,  for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  since  the  philosophers  professed  not 
to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts ;  and 
the  most  zealous  enemy  of  innovation  must  ad- 
mit the  gradual  progress  of  experience,  however 
he  may  oppose  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life  of 
Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can  only  perish  with 
his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  bis  edu- 
cation are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his  life  arc 
variously  related ;  and  all  that  can  be  told  with 
certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

The  poem  of  41 H  udibras  "  is  one  of  those 
compositions  of  which  a  nation  may  justly 
boast ;  as  the  images  which  it  exhibits  are  do- 
mestic, the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  unex- 
pected, and  the  strain  of  diction  original  and 
peculiar.  We  must  not,  however,  suffer  the 
pride,  which  we  assume  as  the  countrymen  of 
Butler,  to  make  any  encroachment  upon  justice, 
nor  appropriate  those  honours  which  others 
have  a  right  to  share.  The  poem  of  "  Hudi- 
bras  "  is  not  wholly  English :  the  original  idea 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  "  Don  Cluixote ;" 
a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greatest  powers 
may  be  indebted  without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a  man.  who  having,  by  the 
incessant  perusal  of  incredible  tales,  subjected 
his  understanding  to  his  imagination,  and  fami- 
liarised his  mind  by  pertinacious  meditation  to 
trains  of  incredible  events,  and  scenes  of  impos- 
sible existence  ;  goes  out  in  the  pride  of  knight- 
hood to  redress  wrongs,  and  defend  virgins,  to 
rescue  captive  princesses,  and  tumble  usurpers 
from  their  thrones ;  attended  by  a  squire,  whose 
cunning,  too  low  for  the  suspicion  of  a  generous 
mind,  enables  him  often  to  cheat  his  master, 
iaa" 


•  Thcv  were  collected  into  one,  and  published  In  limo. 
1731  — H. 


who,  in  the  confidence  of  legal  authority  and  the 
rage  of  zealous  ignorance,  ranges  the  country  to 
repress  superstition  and  correct  abuses,  accom- 
panied by  an  an  independent  clerk,  disputatious 
and  obstinate,  with  whom  he  often  debates,  but 
never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Doa 
Quixote,  that  however  he  cmbarrassc 
absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much 
and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem ;  wher- 
ever he  is,  or  whatever  he  docs,  he  is  made  by 
matchless  dexterity  commonly  ridiculous,  but 
never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  no  ten- 
derness ;  he  chooses  not  that  any  pity  should  be 
- 1 14 1 wn  or  respect  paid  him ;  he  gives  rum  up  at 
once  to  laughter  and  contempt,  without  any 
quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect  him. 

In  [•  Tilling  the  character  of  Hudibras,  and  de- 
scribing his  person  and  habiliments,  the  author 
seems  to  labour  with  a  tumultuous  confusion  of 
dissimilar  ideas.  He  bad  read  the  history  of  the 
mock  knights-errant ;  he  knew  the  notions  and 
manners  of  a  Presbyterian  magistrate,  and  tried 
to  unite  the  absurdities  of  both,  however  distant, 
in  one  personage.  Thus  he  gives  him  that  pe- 
dantic ostentation  of  knowledge  which  has  no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial 
encumbrances  that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil 
dignity.  He  sends  him  out  a  cohneuing,  and  yet 
never  brings  him  within  sight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
his  weapons  should  be  represented  as  ridiculous 
or  useless ;  for,  whatever  judgment  might  be 
passed  upon  their  knowledge  or  their  arguments, 
experience  had  sufficiently  shown  that  their 
swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  swaggerer  and 
pedant,  of  knight  and  justice,  is  led  forth  to  ac- 
tion, with  his  squire  Ralpho,  an  independent 
enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the 
Author,  which  is  called  the  action  of  the  poem, 
since  it  is  left  imperfect,  no  judgment  can  be 
made.  It  is  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  be  led 
through  many  luckless  adventures,  which  would 
give  occasion,  like  his  attack  upon  the  ■  bear 
and  fiddle,"  to  expose  the  ridiculous  rigour  of 
the  sectaries  ;  like  his  encounter  with  Sidrophel 
and  Whachum,  to  make  superstition  and  credu- 
lity contemptible  ;  or,  like  his  recourse  to  the 
low  retailer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudulent 
practices  of  different  professions. 

What  series  of  events  he  would  have  formed, 
or  in  what  manner  he  would  have  rewarded  or 
punished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjecture. 
His  work  must  have  had,  as  it  seems,  the  defect 
which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser ;  the  action 
could  not  have  been  one ;  there  could  only  have 
been  a  succession  of  incidents,  each  of  which 
might  have  happened  without  the  rest,  and 
which  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any  single 
conclusion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might,  how- 
•,  have  been  easily  forgiven,  if  there  had  been 


action  enough :  but  I  believe  every  rea 
the  paucity  of  events,  and  complains  that  in  the 
poem  of  "  Hudibras,"  as  in  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydidee,  there  is  more  said  than  done.  The 
scenes  are  too  seldom  changed,  and  the  i 
is  tired  with  long  i 
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It  is,  indeed,  much  more  easy  to  form  dialogues 
than  to  contrive  adventures.  Every  position  makes 
way  for  an  argument,  and  every  objection  dic- 
tates an  answer.  When  two  disputants  are  en- 
gaged upon  a  complicated  and  extensive  ques- 
tion, the  difficulty  is  not  to  continue,  but  to  end, 
the  controversy.  But  whether  it  be  that  we  com- 
prehend but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  or  that 
life  itself  affords  little  variety,  every  man  who  has 
tried  knows  how  much  labour  it  will  cost  to  form 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances  as  shall  have 
at  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and  credibility,  and 
delight  fancy  without  violence  to  reason. 

Perhaps  the  dialogue  of  this  poom  is  not  per- 
fect. Some  power  of  engaging  the  attention 
might  have  been  added  to  it  by  quicker  recipro- 
cation, by  seasonable  interruptions,  by  sudden 
questions,  and  by  a  nearer  approach  to  dramatic 
spnghtliness ;  without  which  fictitious  speeches 
will  always  tire,  however  sparkling  with  sentences, 
and  however  variegated  with  allusions. 

The  great  source  of  pleasure  is  variety.  Uni- 
formity must  tire  at  last,  though  it  be  uniformity 
of  excellence.  We  love  to  expect ;  and,  when 
expectation  is  disappointed  or  gratified,  we  want 
to  be  again  expecting.  For  this  impatience  of  the 
present,  whoever  would  please  must  make  provi- 
sion. The  skilful  writer  irrit at,  mulct,  makes  a 
due  distribution  of  the  still  and  animated  parts. 
It  is  for  want  of  this  artful  intertexture,  and 
those  necessary  changes,  that  the  whole  of  a 
book  may  be  tedious,  though  all  the  parts  are 


If  inexhaustible  wit  could  give  perpetual  plea- 
sure, no  eye  would  ever  leave  half-read  the  work 
of  Butler;  for  what  poet  has  ever  brought  so 
remote  images  so  happily  together  ?  It  is 
"  !  to  peruse  a  page  without  finding 
1  of  images  that  was  never  found 
before.  By  the  first  paragraph  the  reader  is 
amused,  by  the  next  he  is  delighted,  and  by  a  few 
more  strained  to  astonishment ;  but  astonishment 
is  a  toilsome  pleasure ;  he  is  soon  weary  of  won- 
dering, and  longs  to  be  diverted. 

Omnia  rult  belle  Mstho  dicere,  die  aliquand© 
ti  bene,  die  neutmm,  die  aliquaodo  male. 

Imagination  is  useless  without  knowledge :  na- 
ture gives  in  vain  the  power  of  combination,  unless 
study  and  observation  supply  materials  to  be 
combined.  Butler's  treasures  of  knowledge  ap- 
pear proportioned  to  his  expense :  whatever  topic 
employs  his  mind,  he  shows  himself  qualified  to 
expand  and  illustrate  it  with  all  the  accessaries 
that  books  can  furnish  :  he  is  found  not  only  to 
have  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  by-paths 
of  literature ;  not  only  to  have  taken  general  sur- 
veys, but  to  have  examined  particulars  with  mi- 
nute inspection. 

If  the  French  boast  the  learning  of  Rabelais, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  confronting  them  with 
Butler. 

But  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  performance 
are  those  which  retired  Btudy  and  native  wit  can- 
not supply.  He  that  merely  makes  a  book  from 
books  may  be  useful,  but  can  scarcely  be  great 
Butler  had  not  suffered  life  to  gGde  beside  him 
unseen  or  unobserved.  He  had  watched  with 
great  diligence  the  operations  of  human  nature, 
and  traced  the  effects  of  opinion,  humour,  interest, 
and  passion.  From  such  remarks  proceeded  that 
great  number  of  sententious  distich*  which  have 
passed  into  conversation,  and  arc  added  as  pro- 

7 


verbiol  axioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical 

knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admired, 
the  first  question  of  intelligent  curiosity  is,  how 
was  it  performed?  "Hudibras"  was  not  a  hasty 
effusion ;  it  was  not  produced  by  a  sudden  tumult 
of  imagination,  or  a  short  paroxysm  of  violent 
labour.  To  accumulate  such  a  mass  of  senti- 
ments at  the  call  of  accidental  desire,  or  of  sud- 
den necessity,  is  beyond  the  reach  and  power*  of 
the  most  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Thycr,  of  Manchester,  that  ex- 
cellent editor  of  this  author's  relics,  that  he  could 
show  something  like  "Hudibras"  in  prose.  He 
has  in  his  possession  the  common-place  book,  in 
which  Butler  repoaited  not  such  events  and  pre* 
cepts  as  are  gathered  by  reading,  but  such  re- 
marks, similitudes,  allusions,  assemblages,  or  in- 
ferences, as  occasion  prompted,  or  meditation  pro- 
duced, those  thoughts  that  were  generated  in  his 
own  mind,  and  might  be  usefully  applied  to  some 
future  purpose.  Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who 
write  for  immortality. 

But  human  works  are  not  easily  found  without 
a  perishable  part  Of  the  ancient  poets  every 
reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious  and  oppressive. 
Of  "Hudibras,"  the  manners,  being  founded  on 
opinions,  are  temporary  and  local,  and  therefore 
become  every  day  less  intelligible,  and  less  strik- 
ing. What  Cicero  says  of  philosophy  is  true 
likewise  of  wit  and  humour,  that u  time  effaces 
the  fictions  of  opinions,  and  confirms  the  deter- 
minations of  Nature."  Such  manners  as  depend 
upon  standing  relations  and  general  passions  are 
co-extended  with  the  race  of  man ;  but  those 
modifications  of  life  and  peculiarities  of  practice, 
which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  perverseness, 
or  at  best  of  some  accidental  influence  or  transient 
persuasion,  must  perish  with  their  parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  trans- 
ported the  last*  centurv  with  merriment  is  lost  to 
us,  who  do  not  know  the  spur  solemnity,  the  sul- 
len superstition,  the  gloomy  morosenem,  and  the 
stubborn  scruples  of  the  ancient  puritans  ;  or,  it 
we  knew  them,  derive  our  information  only  from 
books,  or  from  tradition,  have  never  had  them 
before  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  by  recollection 
and  study  understand  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
satirized.  Our  grandfathers  knew  the  picture 
from  the  life  ;  we  judge  of  the  life  by  contemplat- 
ing the  picture. 

it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image  the  tu- 
mult of  absurdity,  and  clamour  of  contradiction, 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  ana 
disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  that 
age  when  subordination  was  broken,  and  awe  was 
hissed  away ;  when  any  unsettled  innovator,  who 
could  hatch  a  half-formed  notion,  produced  it  to 
the  public;  when  every  man  might  become  a 
preacher,  and  almost  every  preacher  could  collect 
a  congregation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  very  reasonably 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  parliament  What  can 
be  concluded  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
when,  in  one  of  the  parliaments  summoned  by 
Cromwell,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  that  all  the 
records  in  the  tower  should  be  burned,  that  all 
memory  of  things  past  should  be  effaced,  and  that 
the  whole  system  of  life  should  commence  anew  ? 

We  have  never  been 
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excited  by  the  use  of  mince-pies  and  plum-por- 
ridge ;  nor  seen  with  what  abhorrence  those,  who 
could  cat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  year, 
would  shrink  from  them  in  December.  An  old 
puritan,  who  was  aUve  in  my  childhood,  being  at 
one  of  the  feasts  of  the  church  invited  by  a  neigh- 
bour to  partake  his  cheer,  told  him,  that  if  he 
would  treat  him  at  an  alehouse  with  beer  brewed 
for  all  times  and  seasons,  he  should  accept  his 
kindness,  but  would  have  none  of  his  supersti- 
tious meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illegality 
of  all  games  of  chance ;  and  he  that  reads  (jrata- 
ker  upon  Lots  may  sec  how  much  learning  and 
reason  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age  thought 
uecessary,  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw 
a  die,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling  for  the 
reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of 
the  satire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of 
the  puritans  than  of  others.  It  had  in  that  time 
a  very  extensive  dominion.  It*  predictions  raised 
hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to  have 

a'ected  it  with  contempt  In  hazardous  under- 
lings care  was  taken  to  begin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  propitious  planet ;  and,  when  the  King 
was  prisoner  in  Cariabrook  Castle,  an  astrologer 
was  consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  most 
favourable  to  an  escape. 

Wliat  effect  this  poem  had  upon  the  public, 
whether  it  Bhamed  imposture,  or  reclaimed  credu- 
lity, is  not  easily  determined.  Cheats  can  seldom 
stand  long  against  laughter.  It  is  certain  that  the 
credit  of  planetary  intelligence  wore  fast  away ; 
though  some  men  of  knowledge,  and  Dryden 
among  them,  continued  to  believe  that  conjunc- 
tions and  oppositions  had  a  great  part  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  or  evil,  and  in  the  government 
of  sublunary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  cer- 
tain suppositions  ;  and  such  probability  as  bur- 
lesque requires  is  here  violated  only  by  one  inci- 
dent Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing sometliing  to  do,  than  that  Butler  was  reduced 
to  transfer  to  his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho, 
not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ;  very 
suitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  age  and 
nation,  which  ascribed  wonderful  efficacy  to  vo- 
luntary penances ;  but  so  remote  from  the  prac- 
tice and  opinions  of  the  Hudibrastic  time,  that 
judgment  and  imagination  are  alike  offended. 


The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly  familiar, 

and  the  numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  in 
a  few  places  where  the  thoughts  by  the ir  natire 
excellence  secure  themselves  from  violation,  being 
such  as  mean  language  cannot  express.  The 
mode  of  versification  has  been  blamed  by  Dry- 
den, who  regrets  that  the  heroic  measure  was  not 
rather  chosen.  To  the  critical  sentence  of  Dryden 
the  highest  reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  hie 
decisions  often  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  im- 
mature. When  he  wished  to  change  the  mea- 
sure, he  probably  would  have  been  willing  to 
change  more.  If  he  intended  that,  when  the 
numbers  were  heroic,  the  diction  should  still  re- 
main vulgar,  he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and 
unnatural  composition.  If  heprcferrcd  a  general 
statcliness  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  be 
only  understood  to  wish  Butler  had  undertaken  a 
different  work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  colloquia., 
suitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the 
levity  of  the  sentiments.  But  such  numbers  ana 
such  diction  can  gain  regard  only  when  they  are 
used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour  of  fancy  and  co- 


piousness of  knowledge  entitle  him  to  contempt 
of  ornaments,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  afford 
to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  an- 
other that  conveys  common  thoughts  in  careless 
versification,  it  will  only  be  said,  Pauper  videri 
Cinna  vult,  et  tit  pauper.  The  meaning  and 
diction  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and  cri- 
ticism may  justly  doom  them  to  perish  toge- 
ther. 

Nor,  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise, 
would  another  "  Hudibras"  obtain  the  same  re- 
gard. Burlesque  consists  in  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  style  and  the  sentiments,  or  between 
the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fundamental 
subject  It.  therefore,  like  all  bodies  compounded 
of  heterogeneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a  principle 
of  corruption.  All  disproportion  is  unnatural  • 
and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only 
the  pleasure  which  novelty  produces.  We  ad- 
mire it  awhile  as  a  strange  thing ;  but  when  it  is 
no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It 
is  a  kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent  repetition 
detects  itself:  and  the  reader,  learning  in  time 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  his  book,  as  the 
spectator  turns  away  from  a  second  exhibition  of 
those  tricks,  of  which  the  only  use  is  to  show  that 
they  can  be  played. 


ROCHESTER. 


John  Wilmot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester, 
the  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Rochester,  better  known 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Wilmot,  so  often  mentioned 
in  Clarendon's  History,  was  born  April  10, 1647. 
at  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire.  After  a  grammatical 
education  at  the  school  of  Burford,  he  entered  a 
nobleman  into  Wadham  College,  in  1659,  only 
twelve  years  old ;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen,  was, 
>ther  persons  of  high  rank, 
s  by  Lord  Cla 


He  travelled  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy  ; 
and  at  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  court. 
In  1665,  he  went  to  sea  with  Sandwich,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Bergen,  by  uncommon  in- 
trepidity ;  and  the  next  summer  served  again  on 
board  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  the  neat  of 
the  engagement,  having  a  message  of  reproof  to 
send  to  one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  man 
ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open 
boat,  went  and  returned  amidst  the  storm  of  shoe 
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his  reputation  for  bravery  was  not  lasting ; 
fee  was  reproached  with  slinking  away  in  street 
quarrels,  and  leaving  his  companions  to  shift  as 


they  could  without  nim;  and  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  has  left  a  story  of  his  refusal  to 
fight  him. 

He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  intemper- 
ance, which  he  totally  subdued  in  his  travels; 
but.  when  he  became  a  courtier,  be  unhappily 
addicted  himself  to  dissolute  and  vicious  com- 
pany, by  which  his  principles  were  corrupted,  and 
his  manners  depraved.  lie  lost  all  sense  of  re- 
ligious restraint,  and,  finding  it  not  convenient  to 
admit  the  authority  of  laws,  which  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  obey,  sheltered  his  wickedness  be- 
hind infidelity. 

As  he  excelled  in  that  noisy  and  licentious  mer- 
riment which  wine  excites,  his  companions  eagerly 
encouraged  him  in  excess,  and  he  willingly  in- 
dulged it ;  till,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he 
was  for  five  years  together  continually  drunk,  or 
so  much  inflamed  by  frequent  ebriety,  as  in  no 
interval  to  be  master  of  himself. 

In  this  state  he  played  many  frolics,  which  it  is 
not  for  his  honour  that  we  should  remember,  and 
which  are  not  now  distinctly  known.  He  often 
pursued  low  amours  in  mean  disguises,  and  always 
acted  with  great  exactness  and  dexterity  the  cha- 
racters which  he  assumed. 

He  once  erected  a  stage  on  Tower-hill,  and 
harangued  the  populace  as  a  mountebank ;  and, 
having  made  physic  part  of  his  study,  is  said  to 
have  practised  it  successfully. 

He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  King  Charles, 
that  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock 
Park. 

Having  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  he 
never,  except  in  his  paroxysms  of  intemperance, 
was  wholly  negligent  of  study;  he  read  what  is 
considered  as  polite  learning  so  much,  that  he  is 
mentioned  by  Wood,  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all 
the  nobility.  Sometimes  he  retired  into  the  coun- 
and  amused  himself  with  writing  libels,  in 
he  did  not  pretend  to  confine  himself  to 


men 


His  favourite  author  i 
and  in  English,  Cowley. 

Thus  in  a  course  of  drunken  gayety,  tad  gross 
sensuality,  with  intervals  of  study  perhaps  yet 
more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all 
decency  and  order,  a  total  disregard  of  every 
moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious 
obligation,  he  lived  worthless  and  useless,  and 
blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish 
voluptuousness  ;*till,  at  the  age  of  one-and-thirty, 
be  had  exhausted  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced 
himself  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open  with  great 
freedom  the  tenor  of  his  opinions,  and  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  received  such  con- 
viction of  the  reasonableness  of  moral  duty,  and 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  produced  a  total 
change  both  of  his  manners  and  opinions.  The 
account  of  those  salutary  conferences  is  given 
by  Burnet,  in  a  book  entitled,  "  Some  Passages 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,'' 
which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for 
its  piety.  It  were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  ofler 


He  died,  July  J6,  1690,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirty-fourth  year;  and  was  so  worn 
away  by  a  long  illness,  that  life  went  out  without 
a  struggle. 

Lord  Rochester  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of 
his  colloquial  wit,  and  remarkable  for  many  wild 
pranks  and  sallies  of  extravagance.  The  glare 
of  his  general  character  chrrused  itself  upon  his 
writings ;  the  compositions  of  a  man  whose  name 
was  heard  so  often  were  certain  of  attention,  and 
from  many  readers  certain  of  applause.  This 
blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite  extinguished ; 

ns  some  splendour  be- 


and  his  poetry  still  retains 
yond  that  which  genius  has  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reason  to  believe, 
that  much  was  imputed  to  him  which  he  did  not 
write.  I  know  not  by  whom  the  original  collec- 
tion was  mode,  or  by  what  authority  its  genuine- 
ness was  ascertained.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  of  his  death,  with  an  air  of  con- 
cealment, professing  in  the  title-page  to  be  printed 
at  Antwerp. 

Of  some  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  The  imitation  of  Horace's  satire,  the 
verses  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  satire  against  Man,  the 
verses  upon  "  Nothing,"  and  perhaps  some  others, 
are  I  believe  genuine,  and  perhaps  most  of  those 
which  the  collection  exhibits.41 

As  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  found  leisure 
for  any  course  of  continued  study,  his  pieces  are 
commonly  short,  such  as  one  fit  of  resolution 
would  produce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character ;  they 
tell,  like  other  songs,  in  smooth  and  easy  language, 
of  scorn  and  kindness,  dismission  and  desertion, 
absence  and  inconstancy,  with  the  common-places 
of  artificial  courtship.  They  are  commonly  smooth 
and  easy ;  but  have  little  nature,  and  little  senti- 
ment 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  not  in- 
elegant, or  unhappy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  began  that  adaption,  which  has  since 
been  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to  present 
times ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the 
parallelism  is  better  preserved  than  in  this.  The 
versification  is  indeed  sometimes  careless,  but  it 
is  sometimes  vigorous  and  weighty. 

The  strongest  effort  of  his  Muse  is  his  poem 
upon  "  Nothing/'  He  is  not  the  first  who  has 
chosen  this  barren  topic  for  the  boast  of  his  fer- 
tility. There  is  a  poem  called  "  Nihil,''  in  Latin, 
by  Passcrat  a  poet  and  critic  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  Franco ;  who,  in  his  own  epitaph,  ex- 
presses his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus  :— 

-Mollis 


His  works  aro 
shall  subjoin  his  verses. 

In  examining  this  performance,  "  Nothing'' 
must  be  considered  as  having  not  only  a  negative, 
but  a  kind  of  positive  signification ;  as,  I  need  not 
fear  thieves  ;  I  have  nothing  ;  and  nothing  is  a 
very  powerful  protector.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  it  is  taken  negatively,  in  the  second  it  is 
taken  positively,  as  an  agent  In  one  of  Boileau's 
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ROCHESTER. 


lines  it  mi  a  question,  whether  he  should  use 
a  rien  Javrt,  or  I  ne  rien  /aire ;  and  the  first  was 
preferred,  because  it  gave  rien  a  sense  in  some 
sort  positive.  Nothing  can  be  a  subject  only  : 
its  positive  sense,  and  such  a  sense  is  given  it 
the  first  line : — 


in 


In  this  line,  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not 
allude  to  a  curious  book,  "  De  Umbrajw  by 
Wowerus,  which  having  told  the  qualities  of 
nhade,  conclude*  with  a  poem  in  which  are  these 


Terrasquc  traetusque 
JEris  et  vasti  laqueata 
Omnibus  Umbra  prior. 


ie  positive  sense  is  generally  preserved  with 
skill  through  the  whole  poem;  though, 
sometimes,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  the  negative 
nothing  is  injudiciously  mingled.  Passcrat  con- 
founds the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  lam- 
poon on  Sir  Car  Scraps,  who,  in  a  poem  called 
"  The  Praise  of  Satire,"  had  some  lines  like 
these:*— 

He  who  can  push  into  a  midnight  fray 
His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  away, 
Leaving  him  to  be  murder'd  in  the  ilreet, 
Then  put  it  off  with  some  buffoon  conceit : 
Him,  thus  dishonour'd,  for  a  wit  you  own, 
And  court  riim  «vs  lop  fiddler  c^*  " 


This  was  meant  of  Rochester,  whose  buffoon 
oneeit  was,  I  suppose,  a  saying  often  mentioned, 
that  every  man  would  be  a  coward  if  he  durst ;  and 
drew  from  him  those  furious  verses ;  to  which 
Scrope  made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending  with 


Thou  canst  hurt  no  man's  fame  with  thy  ill 
Thy  pel)  is  full  aa  harmless  as  thy  sword. 

Of  the  satire  against  "  Man,"  Rochester  can 
only  claim  what  remains  when  all  Boilcau's  part 
is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  sprightliness  and  vigour, 
and  every  where  may  be  found  tokens  of  a  mind 
which  study  might  have  carried  to  excellence. 
What  more  can  be  expected  from  a  life  spent  in 
ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended 
before  the  abilities  of  many  other  men  began  to 
bedispUyed.t 


•  I 

of  Rochester's 
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Stephens,  Esq.  made  the  selection 
which  appears  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
ie  observes,  that  the  aame  task 
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quondam, 


Janus  sdest,  festa*  poscunt  sua  dona 
Munus  abest  festia  quod  poaaim  offerre  I 
Stccine  Carnal ius nobis  exaruit  humor? 
Usque  ad co  ingenii  nostri  est  exhausts  fscukaa, 
lmmunem  ut  videat  redeuntis  janitor  annl  ? 
Quod  nusquam  est,  potius  nova  per  vestigia  i 
Ecce  sutem  partes  dum  sese  versat  in  onir 
InTenlt  mea Muss  nihil,  ne  despics  munus. 
Nam  nihil  eat  gemmis,  nihil  est  pretkwiua  suro. 
nimurn,  hue  igitur  »ultus  advene  benignos 
lva  namttur  qua  nulii  audiu  priorum, 
Ausonii  et  Graii  dixerunt  ca-tcra  vales, 
Ausnnia  indicium  nihil  eat  Ors-canjue  Camena. 

E  cotlo  quacunque  Ceres  sua  prosplcil  arva 
Aut  genitor  llquldis  orbem  eompfectiiur  ulnia 
Oceanus,  nihil  interitus  et  nrigini*  expers. 
Immnrtale  nihil,  nihil  omni  parte  beaturo. 
Quod  ai  hinc  majestas  ctvia  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  honore  deum,  num  quid  dignablmur  aria  ? 
Conspectu  lucia  nihil  est  jucundiua  alma*, 
Vere  nihil,  nihil  irriguo  fonnnsiua  horto, 
PInridius  pratix,  Zrphyri  clrmentiua  aura  ; 
In  bello  sanctum  nihil  est,  Martlsque  tumultu  : 
Juatum  in  pace  nihil,  nihil  est  in  fodere  lutum. 
Felix  cui  nihil  est,  (niersni  hac  vota  Tibullo,) 
Non  timet  insidias :  furea,  incendia  temnii : 
Solicits*  eequttur  nullo  sub  judice  lites. 
Hie  ipsa  invictis  qui  aubjicit  omnia  falls 
Zenonia  sapiens,  nihil  admirstur  et  optst. 
Soeraiicique  gTegis  fuit  i 
Scire  nihil,  studio  cui  r 
Nec  quicquam  in  ludo  I 
Ad  magna  a  quia  ducit  opes,  et  culmen  1 
Nosce  niAi'/,  nosces  fertur  quod  Pyihagnrea 
Orano  herere  tabs*,  cui  vox  adjuncts  negantis. 
Multi  Mercurio  freii  duce  viscera  tame 
Purs  liquefaciunt  skmul,  et  patrimonis  miscent, 
Arcano  instantes  operi,  et  carbonibua  atria, 
Qui  tandem  exhanati  daranis,  fractique  labors, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventum  nihil  usque  requiruni. 
Hoc  dimeliri  non  ulla  decempeda  poasit : 
Nee  numeret  Libya*  numerum  qui  csllet  arena : 
Et  Phuebo  ignotum  nt'AtV  est,  nihil  aitlus  astris. 
Tuque,  libi  licet  exlmium  ait  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrans,  et  in  abdita  rerum, 
Pace  tua,  Memmi,  nihil  ignorare  videris. 
Sole  tamen  nihil  eat,  a  puro  elarius  igns. 
Tange  nihil,  dicesque  niAi'/  sine  rorpore  tangi. 
Cerne  nihil,  cerni  dices  nihil  absque  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loquiturque  nihil  sine  voce,  volatqns 
Absque 
Absque 

Humano  generi 

Ne  rhombos,  igitur,  neu  Thessala 
Idalia  vacuum  traiectus  arundine  pectus, 
Neu  leeat  Idneo  Diet-rum  in  venice  _ 
Vulnerlbus  sevi  nihil  auxiliator  am  oris. 
Vexerit  et  quemvis  trans  raastas  noi 
Ad  superos  imo  n»Ai/  hunc  revocabit 
Infcrni  nihil  infleeiit  praeordia  regis. 
Parcarumquc  coloa,  et  inexnrsbile  penaum. 
Obruu  Phlegrais  cam  pis  Titania  pubea 
Fulmineo  sensit  nihil  esse  potentius  ictu  : 
Porrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  mania  mundi : 
Diique  nihil  metuunt.   Quid  longo  carmine  pi  ura 
Coramemorem  ?   Virtule  nihil  pnestantiua  ip 
Splendidius  nihil  est j  nihil  est  Jove  denique 
Bed  tempus  finem  argutis  im  pone  re  nugis 
Ne  tibi  si  multa  laudem  mea  carroina  charts, 
Da  nihilo  nihili  pariant  fastidla  versus 


i  ope  pennarum,  et  graditur 
i  loco  motuque  nihil  per  ins 
10  generi  utdius  nihil  me  rr 
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ROSCOMMON. 


it  ii  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon, 
the  son  of  James  Dillon,  and  Elizabeth 
Wentworth,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland*  during  the  lieutenancy  of 
Strafford,  who  being  both  his  uncle  and  his  god- 
father, gave  him  his  own  surname.  His  father, 
the  third  Earl  of  Roscommon,  had  been  con- 
verted by  Usher  to  the  protestant  religion  ;f 
and  when  the  popish  rebellion  broke  out,  Straf- 
ford, thinking  the  family  in  great  danger  from 
the  fury  of  the  Irish,  sent  for  his  godson,  and 

E laced  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where 
e  was  instructed  in  Latin  ;  which  he  learned 
so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance, 
though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
from  whose  notes  on  Waller  most  of  this  ac- 
count must  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not 
whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The  in- 
structor whom  he  assigns  to  Roscommon,  is  one 
Dr.  Hall,  by  whom  he  cannot  mean  the  famous 
Hall,  then  an  old  man  and  a  bishop. 

When  die  storm  broke  out  upon  Strafford, 
his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer ;  and  Dillon, 
by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent  to  Caen,  where 
the  protestants  had  then  a  university,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  BocharL 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under 
Bochart,  and  who  is  represented  as  having  al- 
ready made  great  proficiency  in  literature,  could 
not  be  more  than  nine  years  old.  Strafford 
went  to  govern  Ireland  in  1633,  and  was  put  to 
death  eight  years  afterwards.  That  he  was 
•ent  to  Caen  is  certain  ;  that  he  was  a  great 
scholar  may  be  doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preter- 
natural intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 

"  The  Lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  one  day 
was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant  in  playing, 
leaping,  getting  over  the  tables,  boards,  &c.  He 
was  wont  to  be  sober  enough ;  they  said,  God 
grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him  !  In  the  heat 
of  this  extravagant  fit  he  cries  out,  'My  father 
is  dead !'  A  fortnight  after,  news  came  from 
Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead.  This  account 
I  had  from  Mr.  Knolles,  who  was  his  governor, 
and  then  with  him — since  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Straflbrd;  and  I  have  heard  his  Lordship's 
relations  confirm  the  same."— Aobret's  Mis- 

CZLLAKT. 

The  present  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  fa- 
vour any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the 
name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit ; 
it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  *~ 


•  TheBiof.  Brian.  • 
but  this  ii  inamaisteni 
royalty  In  I 
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Ctrl  of  Roscommon,  who  was  convi 
and  hi*  conversion  ia  recited  in  the 


rice-' 


from  popery, 
of  Sir  James, 
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better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be  found 
than  is  here  offered ;  and  it  must  bo  by  preserving 
such  relations  that  we  may  at  last  judge  how 
much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to 
examine  this  account,  we  shall  see  difficulties 
on  both  sides  ;  here  is  the  relation  of  a  fact  given 
by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive,  and 
who  could  not  be  deceived  himself ;  and  here  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no 
effect ;  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  dis- 
cover not  a  future  but  only  a  distant  event,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  revealed.  Between  these  difficulties  what 
way  shall  be  found  ?  Is  reason  or  testimony  to 
be  rejected  ?  I  believe  what  Osborne  says  of  an 
appearance  of  sanctity  may  be  applied  to  such 
impulses  or  anticipations  as  this :  "  Do  not 
wholly  slight  them,  because  they  may  be  troe ; 
but  do  not  wholly  trust  them,  because  they  may 
be  false." 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
at  this  time  such,  that  he  who  was  absent  from 
cither  country  had  very  little  t  mptation  to  return ; 
and  therefore  Roscommon,  when  he  left  Caen, 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  amused  himself  with 
its  antiquities,  and"  particularly  with  medals  in 
which  he  acquired  uncommon  skill. 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of 
monarehv,  he  came  to  England,  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  learned  so 
much  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  court,  that  he 
addicted  himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  by 
which  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  quarrels,  and 
which  undoubtedly  brought  upon  him  its  usual 
concomitants,  extravagance  and  distress. 

After  some  time,  a  dispute  about  part  of  his 
estate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Ormona  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related 
by  Fenton : — 

"Ho  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  distem- 
pered with  the  same  fatal  affection  for  play, 
which  engaged  him  in  ono  adventure  that  well 
deserves  to  he  related.  As  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  was  attacked 
in  the  dark  by  three  ruffians,  who  were  employed 
to  assassinate  him.  The  Earl  defended  himself 
with  so  much  resolution,  that  he  despatched  one 
of  the  aggressors  :  whilst  a  gentleman,  accident- 
ally passing  that  wav,  interposed,  and  disarmed 
another :  the  third  secured  himself  by  flight. 
This  generous  assistant  was  a  disbanded  officer, 
of  a  good  family  and  fair  reputation  ;  who,  by 
what  we  call  the*  partiality  of  fortune,  to  avoid 
censuring  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted 
even  a  plain  suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance at  the  Castle.  But  his  Lordship,  on 
this  occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed  with 
his  Grace,  that  he  might  resign  "his  post  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  to  his  friend  j  which  for  about 
three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed,  and,  upon 
his  death,  the  Duke  returned  the  commission  to 
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to  London  :  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  Dutchess  of  York  ;  and  married  the  Lady 
Frances,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and 
widow  of  Colonel  Courtency.* 

He  now  busied  his  mind  with  literary  projects, 
and  formed  the  plan  for  a  society  for  refining  our 
language  and  fixing  its  standard ;  "  in  imitation," 
says  Fenton,  44  of  those  learned  and  polite  socie- 
ties with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad." 
In  this  design  his  friend  Dryden  ia  said  to  have 
assisted  him. 

The  same  design,  it  is  well  known,  was  revi- 
ved by  Dr.  Swift  in  the  ministry  of  Oxford  ;  but 
it  has  never  since  been  publicly  mentioned, 
though  at  that  time  great  expectations  were 
formed,  by  some,  of  its  establishment  and  its 
effects.  Such  a  society  might,  perhaps,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  collected  ;  but  that  it  would 
produce  what  is  expected  from  it  maybe  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  obtained 
its  end.  The  language  was  refined,  and  so  fixed 
;  it  has  changed  but  little.  The  French  aca- 
jr  thought  that  they  refined  their  language, 
-  doubtless  thought  rightly;  but  the  event 
has  not  shown  that  they  fixed  it ;  for  the  French 
of  the  present  time  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  last  century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  expected 
to  do  but  little.  If  an  academician's  place  were 
profitable,  it  would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attend- 
ance were  gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid, 
and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  disgust. 
Unanimity  is  impossible,  and  debate  would  se- 
parate the  assembly. 

But  suppose  the  philological  decree  made  and 
promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority  ?  In 
absolute  governments,  there  is  sometimes  a  ge- 
neral reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanction 
of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  greatness. 
How  little  this  is  the  state  of  our  country  needs 
not  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a 
kind  of  public  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  that 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  English 
academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only 
that  they  might  be  sure  to  disobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
corruption  cannot  be  denied ;  but  what  preven- 
tion can  be  found  7  The  present  manners  of  the 
nation  would  deride  authority ;  and  therefore 
nothing  is  left  but  that  every  writer  should  criti- 
cise himself. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  contentious  turbulence 
of  King  James's  reign  ;  and  Roscommon,  fore- 
seeing that  some  violent  concussion  of  the  state 
was  at  hand,  purposed  to  retire  to  Rome,  alle- 
ging, that  44  it  was  best  to  sit  near  the  chimney 
when  the  chamber  smoked ;"  a  sentence,  of 
which  the  application  seems  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout ;  and 
he  was  so  impatient,  either  of  hinderance  or  of 
pain,  that  he  submitted  himself  to  a  French  em- 
piric, who  is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disease 
into  his  bowels. 
At  the  moment  which  he  expired,  he  uttered 
of  voice  that 


44  Dies  Iras:' 

Do  notfonake  m»*lD  my  en5. 

He  died  in  1684,  and  was 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


*  He  wu  married  to  Lady  Frances  Boyle,  in  April,  | 
lfltl.  By  this  lady  he  had  no  issue.   He  married  se- 
condly, 10th  Nov.  1674,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Matthew 
Boyoton,  of  Barmston,  ia  Yorkshire.— Malont. 


His  poetical  character  is' given  by  Mr.  Fen- 
ton : — 

44  In  his  writings,"  says  Fenton, 44  we  view 
the  image  of  a  mind  which  was  naturally  seri- 
ous and  solid ;  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  learning,  unaffectedly 
disposed  in  the  most  regular  and  elegant  order. 
His  imagination  might  have  probably  been  more 
fruitful  and  sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been 
less  severe.  But  that  severity  (delivered  in  a 
masculine,  clear,  succinct  stylel  contributed  to 
make  him  so  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner, 
that  no  man,  with  justice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever 
equalled  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confess- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none. 
In  some  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius  seems 
to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  per- 
fection ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?" 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind, 
who  would  not  imagine  that  they  had  been  dis- 
played in  large  volumes  and  numerous  perform- 
ances ?  Who  would  not-  after  the  perusal  of 
this  character,  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
proofs  of  this  genius,  and  knowledge,  and^" 
mcnt,  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  single 
or  to  sppear  otherwise  than  in  conjunction 
the  works  of  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
petty  size  ?*  But  thus  it  is  that  characters  are 
written  :  we  know  somewhat,  and  we  imagine 
the  rest  The  observation,  that  his  imagination 
would  probably  have  been  more  fruitful  and 
sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  severe, 
may  be  answered  by  a  remarker  somewhat  in- 
clined to  cavil,  by  a  contrary  supposition,  that 
his  judgment  would  probably  have  been  less  se- 
vere, if  his  imagination  had  been  more  fruitful. 
It  h  ridiculous  to  oppose  judgment  to  imagina- 
tion ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  nave 
necessarily  less  of  one  as  they  have  more  of  the 
other. 

We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what  Fenton 
has  not  mentioned  so  distinctly  as  he  ought,  and 
what  is  yet  very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  correct  writer  in  verse  before 
Addison  :  and  that,  if  there  are  not  so  many  or 
so  great  beauties  in  his  compositions  as  in  those 
of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at  least  fewer 
faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highest  praise  ;  for  Mr. 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  wri- 
ter of  King  Charles'  reign  : — 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles'  days, 
Roscommon  only  bout*  unspotted  Uy  , 

His  great  work  is  his  44  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse ;"  of  which  Dryden  writes  thus  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  44  Miscellanies  :" — 

44  It  was  my  Lord  Roscommon's  '  Essay  on 

•  They  were  published,  together  with  those  of  Duke, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1717.  The  editor,  whoever  Yim 
was,  professes  to  have  taken  crest  care  to  procure  and 
insert  of  all  hie  Lordship's  poems  that  are  truly  genuine. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  I*  Hatty  denied  by  the  author 
of  an  account  of  Mr.  John  Pomfret,  prefixed  to  hia  re- 
mains ;  who  asserts,  that  the  Prospect  of  Death  was  writ- 
ten by  that  person  many  years  after  Lord  Roscommon's 
decease  ;  as,  also,  that  the  paraphrase  of  lha  Prayer  of 
Jeremy  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  tha  name  of 
Southcoun,  living  in  the  year  I'M.— H. 
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ROSCOMMON. 


V  n  nJ*  Dryden, u  which  made 
me  uneasy,  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  ca- 
pable of  following  his  rules,  and  of  reducing  the 
speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fair  pre- 
cept in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming  demonstration 
in  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram, 
but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think 
I  have  generally  observed  his  instructions :  1  am 
sure  my  reason  is  sufficiently  convinced,  both  of 
their  truth  and  usefulness;  which,  in  other 
words,  is  to  confess  no  less  a  vanity  than  to  pre- 
tend that  I  have,  at  least  in  some  places,  made 
examples  to  his  rules." 

This  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  found  little  more  than  one  of  those  cursory 
civilities  which  one  author  pays  to  another ;  for 
when  the  sum  of  Lord  Roscommon's  precepts 
is  collected,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  how 
they  can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  better  per- 
formance of  translation  than  might  have  been 
attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  poetry,  and  confine  it  to  the  sense 
of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  direction  than 
that  the  author  should  be  suitable  to  the  trans- 
lator's genius  ;  that  he  should  be  such  as  may 
deserve  a  translation  ;  that  he  who  intends  to 
translate  him  should  endeavour  to  understand 
him ;  that  perspicuity  should  be  studied,  and 
unusual  and  uncouth  names  sparingly  inserted ; 
and  that  the  style  of  the  original  should  be  co- 
pied in  its  elevation  and  depression.  These  are 
the  rules  that  are  celebrated  as  so  definite  and 
important ;  and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to 
mankind  so  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Ros- 
common has  indeed  deserved  his  praise*,  had 


praises, 

they  been  given  with  discernment,  and  bestowed 
not  on  the  rules  themselves,  but  the  art  with 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  decorations 
with  which  they  are  adorned. 

The  M  Essay,"  though  generally  excellent,  is 
not  without  its  faults.  The  story  of  the  Quack, 
borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not  worth  the  im- 

Kation  ;  he  has  confounded  the  British  and 
on  mythology : — 

I  gram  that  from  some  mn**r  idol  n»k. 

In  double  rhymes,  our  Thor  and  Woden  spoke. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  observed,  be- 
longed to  the  British  druids,  and  TAor  and  Wo- 
den were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  double  rhymes, 
which  he  so  liberally  supposes,  he  certainly  had 
no  knowledge. 

His  interposition  of  along  paragraph  of  blank 
verses  is  unwarrantably  licentious.  Latin  poets 
might  as  well  have  introduced  a  scries  of  iam- 
bics among  their  heroics. 

His  next  work  is  the  translation  of  the  "  Art 
of  Poetry ;"  which  has  received,  in  my  opinion, 
not  less  praise  than  it  deserves.  Blank  verse, 
left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation 
either  on  the  ear  or  mind :  it  can  hardly  support 
itself  without  bold  figures  and  striking  images. 
A  poem  frigidly  didactic,  without  rhyme,  is  so 
near  to  prose,  that  the  reader  only  scorns  it  for 
to  be 


Having  disentangled  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culties 01  rhyme,  ho  may  justly  be  expected  to 
give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness, 
and  to  suppress  no  subtlety  of  sentiment  for  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  it  This  demand,  how- 
ever, his  translation  will  not  satisfy  ;  what  he 
found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
cleared. 

Among  his  smaller  works  the  "  Eclogue  of 
Virgir  and  the  "  Dies  Ira"  are  well  translated ; 
though  the  best  line  in  the  "  Dies  Ira"  is  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  In  return,  succeeding 
ports  have  borrowed  from  Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns 
thou  and  you  arc  offensively  confounded ;  and 
the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  versions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are 
made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  recom- 
pensed by  much  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verses  are  sprightly,  and  when 
they  were  written  must  have  been  very  popular. 

Of  the  scene  of  "  Guarini"  and  the  prologue 
of  "  Pompey,"  Mrs.  Philips,  in  her  letters  to  Sir 
Charles  Cottercl,  has  given  the  history. 

"  Lord  Roscommon,"  says  she,  "  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  noblemen  in 
Ireland.  He  has  paraphrased  a  psalm  admira- 
bly ;  and  a  scene  of  M  Pastor  Fiao"  very  finely, 
in  some  places  much  better  than  Sir  Richard 
Fanshaw.  This  was  undertaken  merely  in  com- 
pliment to  me,  who  happened  to  say  that  it  was 
the  best  scene  in  Italian,  and  the  worst  in  Eng- 
lish. He  was  only  two  hours  about  it.  It  be- 
gins thus:— 

"  Dear  happy  erores,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 

Of  silent  horror,  Rest's  eternal  «eaL" 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat 
mended,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  think  a  work 
of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  criticism 
without  revisal. 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  some  la- 
dies that  had  seen  her  translation  of  "  Pompey," 
resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  at  Dublin  ;  and, 
to  promote  their  design,  Lord  Roscommon  gave 
them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Edward  Dering  an 
epilogue  ;  "  which,"  says  she,  "  are  the  best 
performances  of  those  kinds  I  ever  saw."  If  this 
is  not  criticism,  it  is  at  least  gratitude.  The 
thought  of  bringing  Caesar  and  Pompey  into 
Ireland,  the  only  country  over  which  Cesar 
never  had  any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon's  works  the  judgment  of  the 
public  seems  to  be  right  He  is  elegant,  but  not 
great ;  he  never  labours  after  exquisite  beauties, 
and  he  seldom  falls  into  gross  faults.  His  versi- 
fication is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous  •  and  his 
rhymes  are  remarkably  exact  He  improved 
taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may 
be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  English 


•  This  Life  was  originally  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  May,  1748.    It  then 
I  had  notes,  which  are  now  Incorporated  with  the  text.-C. 
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Of  Thomas  Otwat,  one  of  the  first 
the  English  drama,  little  is  known  ;  no 
any  part  of  that  little  which  hi 
take  pleasure  in  relating. 

He  was  bom  at  Trotlin,  in  Sussex,  March  3, 
1651,  the  son  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  rector  of 
Woolbeding.  From  Winchester-school,  where 
be  was  educated,  he  was  entered,  in  1669,  a 
commoner  of  Chnstrchurch ;  but  left  the  univer- 
sity without  a  degree,  whether  for  want  of  mo- 
ney, or  from  impatience  of  academical  restraint, 
or  mere  eagerness  to  mingle  with  tho  world,  is 
not  known. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being 
busy  and  conspicuous  ;  for  he  went  to  London, 
and  commenced  player  ;  but  found  himself  un- 
able to  gain  any  reputation  on  the  stage.* 

This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with  Shak- 
spearc  and  Jon  son,  as  he  shared  likewise  some 
of  their  excellencies.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  great  dramatic  poet  should  without 
difficulty  become  a  great  actor  ;  that  he  who  can 
feel,  could  express  ;  that  he  who  can  excite  pas- 
aion,  should  exhibit  with  great  readiness  its  ex- 
ternal modes :  but  since  experience  has  fully 
proved,  that  of  these  powers,  whatever  be  their 
affinity,  one  may  be  possessed  in  a  great  degree 
by  him  who  has  very  little  of  the  other ;  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  depend  upon  different  fa- 
culties, or  on  diffirent  use  of  the  same  faculty  j 
that  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a 
flexibility  of  countenance,  and  a  variety  of  tones, 
which  the  poet  may  be  easily  supposed  to  want ; 
or  that  the  attention  of  the  "poet  and  the  player 
have  been  differently  employed :  the  one  has 
been  considering  thought,  and  the  other  action  ; 
one  has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  con- 
templated the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  a 
plaver,  he  felt  in  himselfsuch  powers  as  micht 
qualify  for  a  dramatic  author ;  and  in  1675,  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  produced  "  Alcibiadcs,"  a  tra- 

ridy  ;  whether  from  the  Alcibiade  of  Palaprat, 
have  not  means  to  inquire.   Langbaine,  the 
great  detector  of  plagiarism,  is  silent 

In  1677,  he  published  "Titus  and  Berenice," 
translated  from  Rapin,  with  the  "Cheats  of 
Scapin,"  from  Moliere  ;  and  in  1678,  "Friend- 
ship in  Fashion,"  a  comedy,  which,  whatever 
might  be  its  first  reception,  was,  upon  its  revi- 
val at  Drury-lanc,  in  1749.  hissed  off  the  stage 
for  immorality  and  obscenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in 
those  days  exclude  any  man  from  the  company 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he  brought  with 
him  any  powers  of  entertainment ;  and  Otway  is 
said  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  favourite  com- 
t  of  the  dissolute  wits.  But  as  he  who 
i  no  virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virtue 


•In  M  Rodciui  Anelicanua,"  by  Downe*  the  prompter, 
p.  B4,  we  learn  that  it  was  the  character  of  the  King,  in 
Mrs.  Bahn's  "Forced  Marriage,  or  the  Jealous  Bride- 
groom,-' which  Mr.  Otway  attempted  to  perform,  and 
(Wiled  In.  This  event  appears  to  have  happened  in  the 
rear  1073.— H. 


in  himself,  those  whom  Otway  frequented  had 
no  purpose  of  doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay 
his  reckoning.  They  desired  only  to  drink  and 
laugh  :  their  fondness  was  without  benevolence, 
and  their  familiarity  without  friendship.  B" 
of  wit,  says  one  of  Otway's  biographers, 
ceived  at  that  time  no  favour  from  the  great,  but 
to  share  their  riots ;  "  from  which  they  were 
dismissed  u-jain  to  their  own  narrow  circum- 
stances. Thus  they  languished  in  poverty,  with, 
out  the  support  of  eminence." 

Some  exception,  however,  must  be  made. 
The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  King  Charles' 
natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a  cornet's  com- 
mission in  some  troops  then  sent  into  Flanders. 
But  Otway  did  not  prosper  in  his  military  cha- 
racter :  for  he  soon  left  nis  commission  behind 
him,  whatever  was  the  reason,  and  came  back  to 
London  in  extreme  indigence  ;  which  Rochester 
mentions  with  merciless  insolence  in  the  "  Ses- 
sion of  the  Poets  :" — 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell'a  dear  (any, 
And  «weara  for  heroics  he  writes  beat  of  any  ; 
Don  Carina  hi*  pocket*  so  amply  had  fill'd, 


But  Apollo  had  aeen  hi*  face  on  the  stage, 
And  prudently  did  not  think  lit  to  engage 
The  scum  of  a  play-house,  for  the  prop  of  an  age. 

"  Don  Carlos,"  from  which  he  is  represented 
as  having  received  so  much  benefit,  was  played 
in  1675.  It  appears,  by  the  lampoon,  to  have 
had  great  success,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
played  thirty  nights  together.  This,  however, 
it  is  reasonable  to  doubt  ;f  as  so  long  a  continu- 
ance of  one  play  upon  the  stage  is  a  very  wide 
deviation  from  the  practice  of  that  time  ; 
the  ardour  for  theatrical  entertainments  wi 
yet  diffused  through  the  whole  people,  and  the 
audience,  consisting  nearly  of  the  same  persons, 
could  be  drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  "  Orphan"  was  exhibited  in  1630.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almost  a  century, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fashion. 
Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It 
is  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life. 
Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  afibctions  :  for  it  is 
not  written  with  much  comprehension  of  thought, 
or  elegance  of  expression.  But  if  the  heart  m 
interested,  many 
yet  not  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  "  The  History  and 
Fall  of  Caius  Menus  ;"  much  of  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  44  Romeo  and  Juliet"  of  Shak- 
spcare. 

In  1683J;  was  published  the 
vear||  the  second,  parts  of  "  The 
tune,"  two  comedies  now  forgotten ;  and  in 
1685$  bis  last  and  greatest  dramatic  work, 


t  This  doubt  is  indeed  very  reasonable.  I  know  not 
where  it  is  said  that  "  Don  Carlos"  was  anet 
nights  together.  Wherever  it  U  said,  it  is 
Down**,  who  is  perfectly  good  authority  on  this  i 
Informs  us  that  it  was  performed  ten  davs  successive^ 
ly.-Malone. 
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*'  Venice  Preserved,"  a  tragedy  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in  the  ori- 
ginal design,  and  the  despicable  8CGTIC9  of  vile 
comedy*  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic 
action.  By  comparing  this  with  his  "  Orphan," 
it  will  appear  that  his  images  were  by  time  be- 
come stronger,  and  his  language  more  energetic. 
The  striking  passages  are  in  every  mouth  ;  and 
the  public  seems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults 
and  excellencies  of  this  play,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous 
for  virtue  ;  but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly, 
and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his 
own  breast. 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems 
which  are  in  the  present  collection,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  the  »« History  of  the  Tri- 
umvirate." 

All  this  was  performed  before  ho  was  thirty- 
four  years  old;  for  he  died  April  14,  1685,  in  a 
manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to  mention.  Ha- 
ving been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  con- 
tract debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the 
terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  public-house 
on  Tower-hill,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece 


♦  The  "  despicable  scene*  of  vile  comedy"  can  be  no 
bar  to  its  favourite  oHhe  paM^  as  ibey  are  al- 


of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied.  He  went 
out,  as  is  reported,  almost  naked,  in  the  rage  of 
hunger,  and,  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neigh- 
bouring coffee- house,  asked  him  for  a  shilling. 
The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea ;  and  Ot- 
way  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked 
with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not 
true  ;  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope, 
that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  be  well  in- 
formed, relates  in  Spence's  "  Memorials,"  that 
he  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a 
thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But 
that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow 
and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  has 
never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause 
might  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

Of  the  poems  which  the  present  collection  ad- 
mits, the  longest  is  the  "  Poet's  Complaint  of 
his  Muse,"  part  of  which  I  do  not  understand ; 
and  in  that  which  is  less  obscure,  I  find  little  to 
commend.  The  language  is  often  gross,  and 
the  numbers  are  harsh.  Otway  had  not  much 
cultivated  versification,  nor  much  replenished 
his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  princi- 
pal  power  was  in  moving  the  passions,  to  which 
Drydenf  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illustrious 
testimony.  He  appears  by  some  of  his  verses  to 
have  been  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  had  what  was 
in  those  times  the  common  reward  of  loyalty  ; 


t  In  his  preface  to  FresnoyM  "  Art  of  Palming."— Dr.  J 


WALLER. 


Edmund  Waller  was  born  on  the  third  of 
March,  1605,  at  Colshill,  in  Hertfordshire.  His 
father  was  Robert  Waller,  Esq.  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose  family  was 
originally  a  branch  of  the  Kentish  Wallers ;  and 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden, 
of  Hampden  in  the  same  county,  and  sister  to 
Hampden,  the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
but  left  him  a  yearly  income  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds ;  which,  rating  together  the 
value  of  money  and  the  customs  of  life,  we  may 
reckon  more  than  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  at 
the  present  time. 

He  was  educated  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at 
Eton  ;  and  removed  afterwards  to  King's  Col- 
lege, in  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  to  parliament 
in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  sixteenth,  year, 
and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
where  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  conversation, 
which  the  writer  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  informed 
of  facts,  though  he  may  sometimes  err  in  chro- 
nology, has  delivered  as  indubitably  certain : — 

"  He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing 
behind  his  majesty's  chair  ;  and  there  happened 
something  extraordinary,"  continues  this  writer, 
44  in  the  conversation  those  prelates  had  with  the 


King,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect. 
His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  'My  Lords, 
cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want 
it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament  7* 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  'God 
forbid,  Sir,  but  you  should :  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  King  turned, 
and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, '  Well, 
my  Lord,  what  say  you?'  'Sir,'  replied  the 
Bishop,  '  I  have  no  skdl  to  judge  of  parliament- 
ary cases.'  The  King  answered,  '  No  put-offs, 
my  Lord  :  answer  me  presently.'  *  Then,  Sir,* 
said  he, '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
brother  Nealc's  money  ;  for  he  offers  it'  Mr. 
Waller  said,  the  company  was  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the 
King ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in  soon  after, 
his  Majesty  cried  out.  'Oh,  my  Lord,  they  say 
you  lig^  with  my  lady.'  'No,  8ir,'  says  hu 
Lordship  in  confusion  ;  '  but  I  like  her  compa- 
ny, because  she  has  so  much  wit.'  '  Why  then,* 
says  the  King, '  do  you  not  lie  with  my  Lord  of 
Winchester  there  ?' " 

Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  began  nearly 
together.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  the 
poem  that  appears  first  in  bis  works,  on  the 
"  Prince's  Escape  at  St.  Andcro :"  a  piece  which 
justifies  the  observation  made  by  one  of  hia 
editors,  that  he  attained,  by  a  felicity  like  in- 
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stinct,  a  style  which,  perhaps,  will  never  be 
obsolete :  and  that,  "  were  we  to  judge  only  by 
the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote 
at  twenty,  and  what  at  four-score,"  His  versi- 
fication was,  in  his  first  essay,  such  as  it  appears 
in  his  last  performance.  By  the  perusal  of  Fair- 
fax's translation  of  "Tasso,"  to  which,  as  Dry- 
den*  relates,  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  and  by  his  own 
nicely  of  observation,  he  had  already  formed 
such  a  system  of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never 
afterwards  much  needed,  or  much  endeavoured 
to  improve.  Denham  corrected  his  numbers  by 
experience,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon 
the  ruggedncss  of  his  age ;  but  what  was  ac- 
quired by  Denham  was  inherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  subject  seems  to 
fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  i  en  ton  to  be 
the  Address  to  the  Queen,  which  he  considers 
as  congratulating  her  arrival,  in  Waller's  twen- 
tieth year.  He  is  apparently  mistaken ;  for  the 
mention  of  the  nation's  obligations  to  her  fre- 
quent pregnancy,  proves  that  it  was  written  when 
she  hud  brought  many  children.  We  have  there- 
fore no  date  of  any  other  poetical  production 
before  that  which  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  occasioned:  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  King  received  the  news  in  the  chapel 
deserved  indeed  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces  that  seem  to  carry 
their  own  dates  couid  have  been  the  sudden  effu- 
sion of  fancy.  In  the  verses  on  the  Prince's  es- 
cape, the  prediction  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  of  France  must  have  been  written  after 
the  event;  in  the  other,  the  promises  of  the 
King's  kindness  to  the  descendants  of  Bucking- 
ham, which  could  not  be  properly  praised  till  it 
had  appeared  by  its  effects,  show  that  time  was 
taken  for  revision  and  improvement.  It  is  not 
known  that  they  were  published  till  they  ap- 
peared long  afterwards  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise 
who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the  expense  of  their 
fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by  inheritance,  he  took 
care  early  to  grow  richer,  by  marrying  Mrs. 
Banks,  a  great  heiress  in  the  city,  whom  the  in- 
terest of  the  court  was  employed  to  obtain  for 
Mr.  Croft.  Having  brought  him  a  son,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  nflcrwurds  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Dormer,  of  Oxfordshire,  she  died  in 
childbed,  and  left  him  a  widower  of  about  five- 
and-twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself 
with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably 
too  vain  to  think  himself  resistible,  he  fixed  his 
heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously, 
upon  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by 
all  the  poetry  in  which  Sachanssa  is  celebrated ; 
the  name  is  derived  from  Uie  Latin  appellation 
of  sugar,  and  implies,  if  it  means  any  thing,  a 
spiritless  mildness,  and  dull  good-nature,  such  as 
excites  rather  tenderness  than  esteem,  and  such 
as,  though  always  treated  with  kindness,  is  never 
honoured  or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime  pre- 
dominating beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and  impe- 
— i  influence,  on  whom  he  looks  with  amaze- 
rather  than  fondness,  whose  chains  he 


wishes,  though  in  vain,  to  break,  and 
sence  is  wine  that  inJUmtt  to  madness. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  high-bora  dame 
gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boasting  iu  influ- 
ence ;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers 
of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said, 
with  disdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  solace  hi* 
disappointment  with  Amoret  or  Phillia.  She 
married,  in  1639,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who 
died  at  Newberry  in  the  King's  cause;  and,  in 
her  old  age,  meeting  somewhere  with  Waller, 
asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  such 
verses  upon  her:  "When  you  are  as  young, 
Madam,"  said  he,  "and  as  handsome  as  you 


were  then." 

In  the  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  h«  < 
to  Clarendon,  among  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
were  eminent  in  that  age  for  genius  and  litera- 
ture :  but  known  so  little  to  his  advantage  that 


they  who  read  his  character  will  not 
demn  Sacharissa,  that  she  did  not  < ' 
her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nt 
lence  comprised  in  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable;  but  his 
uncommon  qualifications,  though  they  bad  no 
power  upon  her,  recommended  him  to  the  scho- 
lars ana  statesmen ;  and  undoubtedly  many 
beauties  of  that  time,  however  they  might  re- 


r.J. 


ceive  his  love,  were  proud  of  his  praises, 
they  were  whom  he  dignifies  with  poetical  names, 
cannot  now  be  known.  Amoret,  according  to 
Mr.  Fcnton,  was  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray. 
Perhaps  by  traditions  preserved  in  families  more 
may  be  discovered. 

From  the  verses  written  at  Pcnshurst,  it  has 
been  collected  that  he  diverted  his  disappoint- 
ment by  a  voyage ;  and  his  biographers,  from 
his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not  improbable 
that  he  visited  the  Bermudas;  but  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  he  should  amuse  himself 
with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than  that  so 
important  an  incident  as  a  visit  to  America, 
should  have  been  left  floating  in  conjectural  pro- 
bability. 

From  his  twentjfreighth  to  hU  thirty-fifth  vear, 
ho  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  reduction  of  Bailee  ; 
on  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's ;  to  the  King  on 
his  Navy ;  the  panegyric  on  the  Queen-mother ; 
the  two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ; 
and  perhaps  others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  be 
discovered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sect 
looked  round  him  for  an  easier  conquest, 
gained  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Bresse,  or  Br 
The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not  exactly  known. 
It  has  not  been  discovered  that  this  wife  was 
won  by  his  poetry ;  nor  is  any  thing  told  of  her, 
but  that  she  brought  him  many  children.  He 
doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  have 
afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married  one 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many 
qualities  contribute  to  domestic  happiness,  upon 
which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow;  and 
many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  imagination, 
which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve. 
There  are  charms  made  only  for  distant  aamira- 
tion.    No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blase. 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  have  recorded 
that  she  gave  him  five  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he  is 
represented  as  living  among  those  with  whom  il 
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an  exuberant  fortune  with  that 
and  liberty  of  speech  and  conduct  which  wealth 
ought  always  to  produce.  He  was,  however, 
considered  as  the  kinsman  of  Hampden,  and  was 
therefore  supposed  by  the  courtiers  not  to  favour 
them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it 
appeared  that  Waller's  political  character  had 
not  been  mistaken.  The  King's  demand  of  a 
supply  produced  one  of  those  noisy  speeches 
which  disaffection  and  discontent  regularly  dic- 
tate ;  a  speech  filled  with  hyperbolical  com- 
plain is  of  imaginary  grievances :  "They,"  says 
M,  M  who  think  themselves  already  undone,  can 
never  apprehend  themselves  in  danger;  and 
they  who  have  nothing  left  can  never  give 
freely."  Political  truth  is  equally  in  danger  from 
the  praises  of  courtiers,  and  the  exclamation  of 
patriots.  • 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being 
sure  at  that  time  of  a  favourable  audience.  His 
topic  is  such  as  will  always  serve  its  purpose  ; 

of  acting  and  preaching  only  for 
t :  and  he  exhorts  the  commons  care- 
to  provide  for  their  protection  against  pulpit 

It  always  gratifies  curiosity  to  trace  a  senti- 
ment. Waller  has  in  his  speech  quoted  Hooker 
in  one  passage ;  and  in  another  has  copied  him 
without  quoting.  "Religion,"  says  Waller, 
"  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desires ;  but  that  which  is  first  in  dignity  is  not 
always  to  precede  in  order  of  time ;  for  well- 
being  supposes  a  being ;  and  the  first  impedi- 
ment which  men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove, 
is  the  want  of  those  things  without  which  they 
cannot  subsist.  God  first  assigned  unto  Adam 
maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the 
rest  of  the  creature*  before  he  appointed  a  law 
to  observe." 

MGod  first  assigned  Adam,"  says  Hooker, 
"  maintenance  of  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a 
law  to  observe. — True  it  is  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  must  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desires  :  but  inasmuch  as  a  righteous  life  presup- 
poseth  life,  inasmuch  as  to  nv«  virtuously  it  is 
impossible,  except  we  live ;  therefore  the  first 
impediment  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to 
remove  is  penury,  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live."— Book  i.  Sect.  9. 

The  speech  is  vehement ;  bot  the  peat  posi- 
tion, that  grievances  ought  to  he  redressed  be- 
j  supplies  are  granted,  is  agreeable  enough  to 
-  and  reason  :  nor  was  Waller,  if  his  biogra- 
pher may  be  credited,  such  an  enemy  to  the 
King,  as  not  to  wish  his  distresses  lightened  ; 
for  he  relates,  "  that  the  King  sent  particularly 
to  Waller,  to  second  his  demand  of  some  subst- 
ay  off*  the  army ;  and  Sir  Henry  Vane 


law, 


to  pay 


objecting 


a  supply,  because 


the  King  would  not  accept  unless  it  came  up  to 
his  proportion,  Mr.  Waller  spoke  earnestly  to 
Sir  Thomas  Jerrayn,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold, to  save  his  master  from  the  effects  of  so 
bold  a  falsity :  'for,*  he  said,  1 1  am  but  a  coun- 
trv  gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the 
Kmg's  mind :'  but  Sir  Thomas  durst  not  con- 
tradict the  secretary ;  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
St.  Albsn's,  afterwards  told  Mr.  Waller,  that 
his  father's  cowardice  ruined  the  King." 
In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappily  for 


S» 

the  third  time ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  discontented  party  as  a  man  suffi- 
ciently trusty  and  acrimonious  to  be  employed 
in  managing  the  prosecution  of  Judge  Crawley, 
for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  ship  money  ;  and  his 
speech  shows  that  he  did  not  disappoint  their 
expectations.  He  was  probably  the  more  ar- 
dent, as  his  uncle  Hampden  had  been  particu- 
larly engaged  in  the  dispute,  and,  by  a  sentence 
which  seems  generally  to  be  thought  unconsti- 
tutional, particularly  injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,  nor 
adopted  all  their  opinions.  When  the  great 
question,  whether  Episcopacy  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished, was  debated,  he  spoke  against  the  inno- 
vation so  coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly, 
that  it  is  not  without  great  injury  to  his  name 
that  his  speech,  which  was  as  follows,  has  been 
hitherto  omitted  in  his  works : 

*  M  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what 
this  nation  hath  suffered  from  the  present  bishops 
hath  produced  these  complaints ;  and  the  appre- 
hensions men  have  of  suffering  the  like  in  time  to 
come,  make  so  many  desire  the  taking  away  of 
Episcopacy :  but  I  conceive  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  not  now  take  a  right  measure  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitions  ;  for,  when 
they  subscribed  them,  the  bishops  were  armed 
with  a  dangerous  commission  of  making  new 
canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and  the  like  ;  but 
now  we  have  disarmed  them  of  that  power. 
These  petitioners  lately  did  look  upon  Episco- 

Kcy  as  a  beast  armed  with  horns  and  claws  : 
t  now  that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them,  (and 
may,  if  wc  sec  cause,  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower 
bounds,)  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  agreeable. 
However,  if  they  be  still  in  passion,  it  oecomes 
us  soberly  to  consider  the  right  use  and  antiquity 
thereof ;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a  gene- 
ral desire,  than  mav  stand  with  a  general  good. 

"  We  have  already  showed,  that  Episcopacy 
and  the  evils  thereof  are  mingled  like  water  ana 
oil ;  we  have  also,  in  part,  severed  them  ;  but  I 
believe  you  will  find,  that  our  laws  and  the  pre- 
sent eovernment  of  the  church  are  min  gled  like 
wine  and  water ;  so  insepsrable,  that  the  abro- 
gation of,  at  least,  a  hundred  of  our  laws  is  de- 
sired in  these  petitions.  I  have  often  heard  a 
noble  answer  of  the  Lords  commended  in  this 
House,  to  a  proposition  of  like  nature,  but  of 
less  consequence  ;  they  gave  no  other  reason  of 
their  refusal  but  this,  Jfolumus  mutare  Legti 
Jlnglia :  it  was  the  bishops  who  so  answered 
then ;  and  it  would  become  the  dignity  and  wis- 
dom of  this  House  to  answer  the  people  now, 
with  a  Jfolumus  mutare. 

"I  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number  of 
hands  against  the  bishops :  which,  I  confess, 
rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence  ;  for  I  look 
upon  Episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp,  or  outwork : 
which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assault  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  withal  this  mystery  once  revealed, 
•  That  we  must  deny  them  nothing  when  they 
ask  it  thus  in  troops,'  we  may,  in  the  next  place, 
have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  as 
we  have  lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  pre- 
rogative. If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  peti- 
tions, they  prevail  for  an  equality  in  things  eccle- 

*  This  speech  has  been  retrieved,  from  a  paper  printed 
at  that  time,  by  the  writere  of  the  Parliamentary  Histo- 
ry.—Dr.  J. 
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nastical,  the  next  demand,  perhaps,  may  be  Lex 
Agraria,  the  like  equality  in  things  temporal. 

" The  Roman  story  tells  us,  'That  when  the 
people  began  to  flock  about  the  senate,  and 
were  more  curious  to  direct  and  know  what  was 
done  than  to  obey,  that  commonwealth  soon 
came  to  ruin  I  their  Legem  ngare  grew  quickly 
to  be  a  Legem  ferre ;  and  alter,  when  their  le- 
gions had  found  that  they  could  make  a  dicta- 
tor, they  never  suffered  the  senate  to  have  a 
voice  any  more  in  such  election.' 

"If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I  shall 
expect  a  flat  and  level  in  learning  too,  as  well  as 
in  church  preferments  :  Honos  alit  Aries.  Anil 
though  it  be  true  that  grave  and  pious  men  do 
study  for  learning  sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for 
itself;  yet  it  is  true  that  youth,  which  is  the 
season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without 
ambition  ;  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in 
any  thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  ex- 
celling others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

"  There  are  two  reasons  chiefly  alleged  against 
our  church-government. 

44  First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think, 
points  out  another  form. 
"  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 
"  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this 
place  ;  but  I  am  confident  that,  whenever  an 
equal  division  of  lands  and  goods  shall  be  de- 
sired, there  will  be  as  many  places  in  Scripture 
found  out,  which  seem  to  favour  that,  as  there 
are  now  alleged  against  the  prelacy  or  prefer- 
ment of  the  church.  And,  as  for  abuses,  where 
you  are  now  in  the  remonstrance  told  what  this 
and  that  poor  man  hath  suffered  by  the  bishops, 
you  may  be  presented  with  a  thousand  instances 
of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  measure 
from  their  landlords  ;  and  of  worldly  goods 
abused,  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  disadvantage 
of  the  owners. 

"And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble 


motion  is,  That  we  may  settle  men's  minds 
herein  ;  and,  by  a  question,  declare  our  resolu- 
tion, to  reform,  that  is,  not  to  abolish  Episcopacy." 

It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  he,  who  could 
speak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able  to  act  with 
spirit  and  uniformity 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the  royal 
authority  at  open  defiance,  Waller  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  House,  and  to  have 
returned  with  the  King's  permission  ;  and, 
when  the  King  set  up  his  standard,  he  sent  him 
a  thousand  broad  pieces.  He  continued,  how 
ever,  to  sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle  :  but 
"spoke,"  says  Clarendon,  "with  great  sharp- 
ness and  freedom,  which,  now  there  was  no 
danger  of  being  outvoted,  was  not  restrained 
and  therefore  used  as  an  argument  against 
those  who  were  gone  upon  pretence  that  they 
were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinion  freely 
in  the  House,  which  could  not  be  believed,  when 
all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took, 
and  spoke  every  day  with  impunity  against  the 


i  and  proceedings  of  the  House." 
Walter,  as  ho  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  nominated  by  the  parliament  to 
treat  with  the  King  at  Oxford  ;  and  when  they 
were  presented,  the  King  said  to  him,  "  Though 
you  are  the  last,  you  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the 
least  in  my  favour."  Whitlock,  who,  being 
another  of  the  commissioners,  was  witness  of 
this  kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  King's  know- 


ledge of  the  plot,  in  w  inch  Waller  appeared  af- 
terwards to  have  been  engaged  against  the  par- 
liament. Fenton,  with  equal  probability,  be- 
lieves that  this  attempt  to  promote  the  royal 
cause  arose  from  his  sensibility  of  the  King's 
tenderness.  Wliitlock  sayB  nothing  of  his  be- 
haviour at  Oxford  :  he  was  sent  with  several 
others  to  add  pomp  to  the  commission,  but  was 
not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  of  treating 
was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of 
Waller's  plot,  was  soon  afterwards  discovered. 
Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tomkyns,  who 
was  clerk  of  the  Q.ueen's  council,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  a  very  numerous  acquai 
and  great  influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and  he, 
conversing  with  great  confidence,  told  both 
their  own  secrets  and  those  of  their  friends ;  and, 
eying  the  wide  extent  of  their  conversation, 
imagined  that  they  found  in  the  majority  of  all 
ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  violence  of  the 
Commons,  and  unwillingness  to  continue  the 
war.  They  knew  that  many  favoured  the 
King,  whose  fear  concealed  then-  loyalty  ;  and 
many  desired  peace,  though  they  durst  not  op- 
pose the  clamour  for  war  ;  and  they  imagined 
that,  if  those  who  had  these  good  intentions 
could  be  informed  of  their  own  strength,  and 
enabled  by  intelligence  to  act  together,  they 
might  overpower  the  fury  of  sedition,  by  refu- 
sing to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twen- 
tieth part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great 
numbers  in  a  petition  for  peace.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  great  caution.  Three  only  met  at 
one  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart 
the  plot  to  more  than  two  others :  so  that,  if 
any  should  be  suspected  or  seized,  more  than 
three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and,  Cla- 
rendon imagines,  incidentally  mingled,  as  he 
was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  projects, 
which  however  were  only  mentioned,  the  main 
design  being  to  brins  the  loyal  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  each  other ;  for  which  purpose 
there  was  to  be  appointed  one  in  every  district, 
to  distinguish  the  friends  of  the  King,  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  parliament,  and  the  neutrals.  How 
far  they  proceeded  does  not  appear ;  the  result 
of  their  inquiry,  as  Pym  declared,*  was,  that 
within  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  for  the  royal- 
ists, there  were  three  against  them  ;  but  that 
without  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against 
them,  there  were  five  for  them.  Whether  this 
was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess,  was  perhaps 
never  inquired. 

It  is  theopinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  Waller's 
plan  no  violence  or  sanguinary  resistance  was 
comprised ;  that  he  intended  only  to  abate  the 
confidence  of  the  rebels  by  public  declarations, 
and  to  weaken  their  power  by  an  opposition  to 
new  supplies.  This,  in  calmer  times,  and  more 
than  this,  is  done  without  fear ;  but  such  was 
the  acrimony  of  the  Commons,  that  no 
of  obstructing  them  was  safe. 

About  this  time  another  design  was 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  man  of  lo; 
deserves  perpetual  rem 


a  merchant  m  the  city,  he  gave  and  procured 
the  King,  in  his  exigencies,  a  hundred  thousand 
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pounds ;  and,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  Ex- 
change, raised  a  regiment,  and  commanded  it 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himself  with  an  opinion 
that  some  provocation  would  so  much  exaspe- 
rate, or  some  opportunity  so  much  encourage, 
the  King's  friends  in  the  city,  that  they  would 
break  out  in  open  resistance,  and  would  then 
want  only  a  lawful  standard,  and  an  authorised 
commander ;  and  extorted  from  the  King,  whose 
judgment  too  frequently  yielded  to  importunity, 
a  commission  of  array,  directed  to  such  as  he 
thought  proper  to  nominate,  which  was  sent  to 
London  by  the  Lady  Aubigncy.  She  knew  not 
what  she  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on  the 
communication  of  a  certain  token  which  Sir 
Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie 
ready  till  the  time  should  require  it  To  have 
attempted  to  raise  any  forces,  would  have  been 
certain  destruction  ;  it  could  be  of  use  only  when 
the  forces  should  appear.  This  was,  however, 
an  act  preparatory  to  martial  hostility.  Crispe 
would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  had  his  strength  been  equal 
to  his  real :  and  out  of  the  design  of  Crispe, 
which  involved  very  little  danger,  and  that  of 
Waller,  which  was  an  act  purely  civil,  they 
compounded  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot 

The  discovery  of  Waller's  design  is  variously 
related.  In  "Clarendon's  History"  it  is  told, 
that  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind  the 
hangings,  when  his  master  was  in  conference 
with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an 
informer,  and  carried  his  intelligence  to  Pym. 
A  manuscript,  quoted  in  the  "  Life  of  Waller," 
relates,  that "  he  was  betrayed  by  his  sister  Price, 
and  her  presbyterian  chaplain,  Mr.  Goode,  who 
stole  some  of  his  papers ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
strangely  dreamed  the  night  before  that  his  sister 
had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burned  the  rest 
of  his  papers  by  the  fire  that  was  in  his  chimney, 
he  had  certainfy  lost  his  life  by  it"  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  decided.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  the  men  in  power,  receiving  intel- 
ligence from  the  sister,  would  employ  the  ser- 
vant of  Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conference,  that 
they  might  avoid  an  act  so  offensive  as  that  of 
destroying  the  brother  by  the  sister's  testimony. 

The  plot  was  published  in  the  most  terrific 
manner. 

On  the  31st  of  May  (1643),  at  a  solemn  fast, 
when  they  were  listening  to  the  sermon,  a  mes- 
senger entered  the  church,  and  communicated 
his  errand  to  Pym,  who  whispered  it  to  others 
that  were  placed  near  him,  and  then  went  with 
them  out  of  the  church,  leaving  the  rest  in  soli- 
citude and  amazement.  They  immediately  sent 
guards  to  proper  places,  and  that  night  appre- 
hended Tomkyns  and  Waller ;  having  yet  tra- 
ced nothing  but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  parliament  and 
the  city  were  soon  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
,  of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  be- 
yond some  general  and  indistinct  notices.  "  But 
Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  11  was  so  confounded 
with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had 
heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen  ;  all  that  he  knew 
of  himself,  and  all  that  he  suspected  of  others, 
without  concealing  any  person  of  what  degree 
or  quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he  had 
ever  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them  ; 


what  such  and  such  ladies  of  great  honour,  to 
whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  great  repu- 
tation he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him 
in  their  chambers  upon  the  proceedings  in  the 
House,  and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to 
oppose  them ;  what  correspondence  and  inter- 
course they  had  with  some  ministers  of  state  at 
Oxford,  and  how  they  had  conveyed  all  intelli- 
gence thither."  He  accused  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land and  Lord  Conway  as  co-operating  in  the 
transaction ;  and  testified  that  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland had  declared  himself  disposed  in  fa- 
vour of  any  attempt  that  might  check  the  vio- 
lence of  the  parliament,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which  they 
could  never  have  discovered,  and  perhaps  some- 
what which  they  would  have  wished  to  have  been 
suppressed  ;  for  it  is  inconvenient  in  the  conflict 
of  tactions,  to  have  that  disaffection  known, 
which  cannot  safely  be  punished. 

Tomkyns  was  seized  on  the  same  night  with 
Waller,  and  appears  Ukewise  to  have  partaken 
of  liis  cowardice ;  for  he  gave  notice  of  Crispe's 
commission  of  array,  of  which  Clarendon  never 
knew  how  it  was  discovered.  Tomkyns  had 
been  sent  with  the  token  appointed,  to  demand 
it  from  Lady  Aubigney?  and  had  buried  it  in  his 
garden,  where,. by  his  direction,  it  was  dug  up  ; 
and  thus  the  rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon 
confesses  them  to  have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one 

(dot  out  of  these  two  designs,  however  remote 
rom  each  other,  when  they  saw  the  same  agent 
employed  in  both,  and  found  the  commission  of 
array  in  the  hands  of  him  who  was  employed 
in  collecting  the  opinions  and  affections  of  the 
people. 

Of  tho  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to 
make  the  most  They  sent  Pym  among  the 
citizens,  to  tell  them  ot  their  imminent  danger, 
and  happy  escape :  and  inform  them,  that  the 
design  was,  "  to  seize  the  Lord  Mayor  and  all 
the  Committee  of  Militia,  and  would  not  spare 
one  of  them."  They  drew  up  a  vow  and  cove- 
nant, to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  either 
House,  by  which  he  declared  his  detestation  of 
all  conspiracies  against  the  parliament  and  his 
resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  They 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
wonderful  delivery  ;  which  shut  out  Ravs  Cla- 
rendon, all  doubts  whether  there  had  been  such 
a  deliverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or 
fictitious. 

On  June  U,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the  custody  of 
the  Mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  Sheriff ;  out 
their  lands  and  goods  were  not  seized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immerse  himself  deeper  in 
ignominy.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  denied  the  charge  ;  and  there  was  no 
evidence  against  them  but  the  confession  of 
Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many  would  be 
inclined  to  question  the  veracity.  With  these 
doubts  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Portland  to  a  declaration  like 
his  own,  by  a  letter  ext. int.  in  Fenton's  edition. 
44  But  for  me,"  says  he, 44  you  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  this  "business,  which  was  prepared 
for  another ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why 
you  should  hide  it  so  far  as  to  contract  your  own 
ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  persisting  unreasona- 
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bly  to  hide  that  truth,  which  without  you  already 
is,  and  will  every  day,  be  made  more  manifest. 
Can  you  imagine  yourself  bound  in  honour  to 
keep  that  secret  which  is  already  revealed  by 
another  ?  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a  secret, 
which  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  sex  T — If  you 
persist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  sakcs  who 
deserve  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  ap- 
pear, ere  long,  I  fear  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  if  I 
had  the  happiness  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move 
you  to  compassionate  both  yourself  and  me, 
who,  desperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die 
with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  declar- 
ed the  truth.  You  have  no  reason  to  contend 
to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — inconsiderately 
to  throw  away  yourself,  for  the  interest  of  others, 
to  whom  you  are  less  obliged  than  you  ore 
aware  of." 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  ef- 
fect. Portland  sent  (June  29)  a  tetter  to  the 
Lords,  to  tell  them  that  he  "  is  m  custodv,  as  he 
conceives,  without  any  charge:  and  that,  by 
what  Mr.  Waller  had  threatened  him  with  since 
he  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very 
cruel,  long,  and  ruinous  restraint : — He  there- 
fore prays,  that  he  may  not  find  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Waller's  threats  a  long  and  close  impri- 
sonment ;  but  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  legal 
trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and 
falsehood  of  those  informations  wl ' 


him  will  appear." 
ence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  or- 
Portland  and  Waller  to  be  confronted  ; 
the  one  repeated  his  charge  and  the  other 
his  denial.  The  examination  of  the  plot  being 
continued,  (July  1,)  Thinn,  usher  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  deposed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had 
a  conference  with  the  Lord  Portland  in  an  upper 
room,  Lord  Portland  said,  when  he  came  down, 
"  Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  my  Lord  Northum- 
berland, that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  pressed 
me  to  save  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing  the 
blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland." 


The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  too  great 
for  prosecution,  was  only  once  examined  before 
the  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway,  persisting  to  deny  the  charge,  and  no 
testimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing  against 
them,  were,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  admitted 
to  bail.  Hassel,  the  King's  messenger,  who  ear- 
ned the  letters  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  before 
his  trial.  Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps  by 
the  interest  of  his  family:  but  was  kept  in  prison 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not 
capitally  punished,  as  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  they  had  consented  to  their  own  nomina- 
tion ;  but  they  were  considered  as  malignant*, 
and  their  estates  were  seized. 

"  Waller,  though  confessedly,"  says  Claren- 
don, "the  most  guilty,  with  incredible  dissimu- 
lation a  fleeted  such  a  remorse  of  conscience, 
that  his  trial  was  put  off,  out  of  Christian  com- 
passion, till  he  might  recover  his  understanding." 
What  use  he  made  of  this  interval,  with  what 
liberality  and  success  he  distributed  Mattery  and 
money,  and  how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4) 
before  the  House,  he  confessed  and  lamented, 
and  submitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the 
"History  of  the  Rebellion."  (B.  vii.)  The 
speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preser- 
vation of  his  demr- bought  lift,  is  inserted  in  his 
works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  relating  that  he  prevailed 
in  the  principal  part  of  his  supplication,  uot  to 
be  triea  by  a  council  of  war ;  for,  according  to 
Whitlock,  he  was,  by  expulsion  from  the  Hon 
abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so 
dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned, 
reprieved  by  Essex  ;  but  after  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, in  which  time  resentment  grew  less  acri- 
monious, paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
he  was  permitted  to  recollect  himself  in 
country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  opinion. 


"Let  us  not,"  says  his  last  ingenious  btogra- 
Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of  pher,*  "condemn  him  with  untempered  seve- 
the  reasons  which  he  could  urge  with  resistless  I  rity,  because  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which  the 
efficacy  in  a  personal  conference ;  but  he  over-  world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  his  character 
rated  his  own  oratory  i  his  vehemence,  whether  j  included  not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero." 


of  persuasion  or  entreaty,  was  returned  with 
contempt 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that 
the  plot  is  already  known  to  a  woman.  This 
woman  was  doubtless  Lady  Aubigney,  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to  custody ; 
but  who,  in  reality,  when  she  delivered  the  com- 
mission, knew  not  what  it  was. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  against  the 
conspirators,  and  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chalonerwere 
hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tomkyns,  when 
he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  a  foolish  business ; 
and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope 
that  it  should  escape  discovery ;  for  though  never 
more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  design  so 
extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be  communicated 
to  many,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  all 
faithful  and  all  prudent.  Chaloner  was  attended 
at  his  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.   His  crime 


was,  that  he  had  commission  to  raise  money  for 
the  King ;  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  v 


.appears 
to  be  expanded  upon  the  a 
Crispe*s  or  Waller's  plot 


money  was 
"  "either 


For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France, 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan,  where  his  daugh- 
ter Margaret  was  born,  who  was  afterwards  his 
favourite,  and  his  amanuensis.  He  then  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great  splendour 
and  hospitality  ;  and  from  time  to  time  amused 
himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their  usur 
natural  language  of  an  honest  man. 

At  last  it  became  necessary,  for  bis  support, 
to  sell  his  wife's  jewels ;  and,  being  reduced,  as 
he  said,  at  lastlo  la*  rvmp-jetetl,  he  solicited  from 
Cromwell  permission  to  return,  and  obtained  it 
by  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scroop,  to  whom  his 
sister  was  married.  Upon  the  remains  of  a  for- 
tune which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  very  much 
diminished,  he  lived  at  Halbarn,  a  house  built 
by  himself  very  near  to  Beaconsficld,  where  hia 
mother  resided.  His  mother,  though  related  to 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zealous  for  the 
royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her, 
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nsed  to  reproach  him ;  he,  in  return,  would  throw 
a  napkin  at  her,  and  say  he  would  not  dispute 
with  his  aunt ;  but  rinding  in  time  that  she  acted 
for  the  K  ins,  as  well  as  talked,  he  made  her  a 

ririaoner  to  her  own  daughter,  in  her  own  house, 
f  he  would  do  an?  thing,  he  could  not  do  less. 

Cromwell,  now  Protector,  received  Waller,  as 
his  kinsman,  to  familiar  conversation.  Waller, 
as  he  used  to  relate,  found  him  sufficiently  versed 
in  ancient  history  ;  and  when  any  of  his  enthu- 
siastic friends  came  to  advise  or  consult  him, 
could  sometimes  overhear  him  discoursing  in  the 
cant  of  the  times:  but,  when  he  returned,  he 
would  say,  "Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these 
men  in  their  own  way :"  and  resumed  the  com- 
mon style  of  conversation. 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  his  favours  (1654) 
by  the  famous  "Panegyric,"  which  has  been 
always  considered  as  the  first  of  his  poetical 
productions.  His  choice  of  encomiastic  topics 
M  very  judicious  ;  for  he  considers  Cromwell  in 
his  exaltation,  without  inquiring  how  he  at- 
tained it ;  there  is  consequently  no  mention  of 
the  rebel  or  the  regicide.  All  the  former  part  of 
bis  hero's  life  is  veiled  with  shades,  and  nothing 
is  brought  to  view  but  the  chief,  the  governor, 
the  defender  of  England's  honour,  and  the  en- 
larger  of  her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  by 
which  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  is  lightly 
treated,  and  decently  justified.  It  was  certainly 
to  be  desired  that  the  detestable  band  should  be 
dissolved,  which  had  destroyed  the  Church,  mur- 
dered the  King,  and  filled  the  nation  with  tu- 
mult and  oppression  :  yet  Cromwell  had  not  the 
right  of  dissolving  them  ;  for  all  that  he  had  be- 
fore done  could  be  justified  only  by  supposing 
them  invested  with  lawful  authority.  But  com- 
binations of  wickedness  would  overwhelm  the 
world  by  the  advantage  which  licentious 
pics  afford,  did  not  those  who  have  long 
perfidy  grow  faithless  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  some 
passages  at  least  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  the 
"Panegyric;"  and,  in  the  conclusion,  the  poet 
ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of  flattery,  by  recom- 
mending royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation. 
Cromwell  was  very  desirous,  as  appears  from 
his  conversation,  related  by  Whitlock,  of  adding 
the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  withheld  from  it  partly  by 
fear  of  the  army,  and  partly  by  fear  of  the  laws, 
which,  when  he  should  govern  by  the  name 
of  king,  would  have  restrained  his  authority. 
When  therefore  a  deputation  was  solemnly  sent 
to  invite  him  to  the  crown,  he,  after  a  long  con- 
ference, refused  it ;  but  is  said  to  have  fainted  in 
his  coach,  when  he  parted  from  them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  by  real  veneration  for  his 
memory.  Dryden  and  Sprat  wrote  on  the  same 
occasion ;  but  they  were  young  men,  struggling 
into  notice,  and  hoping  for  some  favour  from  the 
ruling  party.  Waller  had  little  to  expect ;  he 
had  received  nothing  but  his  pardon  from  Crom- 
well, and  was  not  likely  to  ask  any 


the  Restoration  supplied 
him  with  another  subject ;  and  he  exerted  his 
imagination,  hi*  elegance,  and  his  melody,  with 
equal  alacrity  for  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  not 
possible  to  read,  without  some  contempt  and 
indignation,  poems  of  the  same  author, 


ing  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  piety  to 
Charles  the  Finst,  then  transferring  the  same 
power  and  pith/  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  now  inviting 
Oliver  to  take  the  crown,  and  then  congratu- 
lating Charles  the  Second  on  his  recovered 
right  Neither  Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  value 
his  testimony  as  the  effect  of  conviction,  or  re- 
ceive his  praises  as  effusions  of  reverence ;  they 
could  consider  them  but  as  the  labour  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profess  fiction  ;  but  the  legiti- 
mate end  of  fiction  is  the  conveyance  of  truth  ; 
and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind,  that  may  re- 
tain the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  dignity  of 
virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  considered  as  infe- 
rior in  poetical  merit  to  the  "  Panegyric  :"  and 
it  is  reported,  that,  when  the  King  told  Waller 
of  the  disparity,  he  answered,  "Poets,  Sir,  suc- 
ceed better  in  fiction  than  in  truth." 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to 
the  "  Panegyric,"  either  by  decay  of  genius,  or 
for  want  of  diligence  ;  but  because  Cromwell 
had  done  much,  and  Charles  had  done  little. 
Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroic 
excellence  but  virtue ;  and  virtue  his  poet 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  supply.  Charles 
had  yet  only  the  merit  of  struggling  without 
success,  and  suffering  without  despair.  A  life 
of  escapes  and  indigence  could  supply  poetry 
with  no  splendid  images. 

In  the  first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles 
the  Second,  (March  8,  1661,)  Waller  sat  for 
Hastings,  in  Sussex,  and  served  for  different 
places  in  all  the  parliaments  in  thst  reign.  In 
a  time  when  fancy  and  gayety  were  the  most 
powerful  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.  He  passed 
his  time  in  the  company  that  was  highest,  both 
in  rank  and  wit ;  from  which  even  his  obstinate 
sobriety  did  not  exclude  him.  Though  he  drank 
water,  ne  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to 
heighten  the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian  assemblies  ; 
and  Mr.  Seville  said,  that  "no  man  in  England 
should  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but 
Ned  Waller." 

The  praise  given  him  by  St  Evremond  is  a 
proof  of  his  reputation  ;  tor  it  was  only  by  his 
reputation  that  he  conld  be  known,  as  a  writer, 
to  a  man  who,  though  be  lived  a  great  part  of 
a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension,  never  con- 
descended to  understand  the  language  of  the 
nation  that  maintained  him. 

In  parliament, 44  be  was,"  says  Burnet,  "  the 
delight  of  the  House,  and  though  old,  said  the 
liveliest  things  of  any  among  them."  This,  how- 
ever, is  said  in  his  account  of  the  year  seventy- 
five,  when  Waller  was  only  seventy.  His  name 
as  a  speaker  occurs  often  in  Grey's  Collections  j 
but  I  have  found  no  extracts  that  can  be  more 
quoted  as  exhibiting  sallies  of  gayety  than  co- 
gency of  argument 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  remarks 
were  circulated  and  recorded.  When  the  Duke 
of  York's  influence  was  high,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  it  drew,  says  Burnet  a  lively  re- 
flection from  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit  He 
said,  "  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved  that 
the  Duke  should  not  reign  after  the  King's 
death ;  but  the  King,  in  opposition  to  them,  had 
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i  should  reign  even  in  his  life.** 
If  there  appear  no  extraordinary  liveliness  in  this 
remark,  yet  its  reception  proves  the  speaker  to 
have  been  a  celebrated  xcit,  to  have  had  a  name 
which  men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  reputation  to  die  gradu- 
ally away,  which  may  easily  happen  in  a  long 
life ;  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poetical  distinction 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  were  offered, 
either  by  public  events  or  private  incidents  .  and 
contenting  himself  with  the  influence  of  his 
muse,  or  loving  quiet  better  than  influence,  he 
never  accepted  any  office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention 
to  his  fortune ;  for  he  asked  from  the  King  (in 
1665)  the  provostship  of  Eton  College,  and  ob- 
tained it ;  nut  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal 
to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it  could  be  held  only 
by  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by  deacon's  or- 


To  this  opposition,  the  "  Biozraphia"  imputes 
the  violence  and  acrimony  with  which  Waller 
joined  Buckingham's  faction  in  the  prosecution 
of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and 
dishonest,  and  showed  that  more  than  sixty 
years  had  not  been  able  to  teach  him  morality. 
His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  ma- 
lice. "We  were  to  be  governed  by  Janizaries 
instead  of  parliaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  a 
worse  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  November ; 
then,  it  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  been  de- 
stroyed, there  had  been  a  succession  ;  but  here 
both  had  been  destroyed,  for  ever."  This  is  the 
language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  rail,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  inte- 
rest at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  after  the  Chancellor's  banishment, 
another  vacancy  gave  him  encouragement  for 
another  petition,  which  the  King  referred  to  the 
council,  who,  after  hearing  the  question  argued 
by  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined  that  the 
office  should  be  held  only  by  a  clergyman,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  Uniformity,  since  the  pro- 
vost had  always  received  institution  as  for  a 

Ei age  from  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  The 
then  said,  he  could  not  break  the  law 
he  had  made :  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradok, 
famous  for  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  ser- 
mons, was  chosen  by  the  fellows. 

That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  not  known ; 
it  is  certain  that  he  obtained  nothing,  though  he 
continued  obsequious  to  the  court  through  the 
rest  of  Charles's  reign. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James  (in  1685)  he 
was  chosen  for  parliament,  being  then  fourscore, 
at  Saltash,  in  Cornwall ;  and  wrote  a  "  Presage 
of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  which 
he  presented  to  the  King  on  his  birth-day.  It 
is  remarked,  by  his  commentator  Fenton,  that 
in  reading  Tasso  he  had  early  imbibed  a  vene- 
ration for  the  heroes  of  the  holy  war,  and  a 
zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left 
him.  James,  however,  having  soon  after  begun 
what  he  thought  a  holy  war  at  home,  made  haste 
to  put  all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of  bis 
power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and  fami- 
liarity, of  which  instances  are  given  by  the  wri- 
ter of  his  life.   One  day  taking  him  into  the 

,  liked  one  of 


the  pictures:  "My  eyes,"  said  Waller,  u 
dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it"  The  King  said  it 
was  the  Princess  of  Orange.  "She  6£  said 
Waller,  "  like  the  greatest  woman  in  the 
world."  The  King  asked  who  was  that ;  and 
was  answered,  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  I  wonder,** 
said  the  King,  "you  should  think  so;  but  I 
must  confess  she  had  a  wise  council."  "  And, 
Sir,"  said  Waller,  "did  you  ever  know  a  fool 
choose  a  wise  one  ?"  Such  is  the  story,  which 
I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed  axi- 
oms, and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  world, 
and  arc  assigned  successively  to  those  whom  it 
may  be  the  fashion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman, 
he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to  tell  him,  that 
"  the  King  wondered  he  could  think  of  marry- 
ing his  daughter  to  a  falling  church."  "  The 
King,"  said  Waller,  "  does  me  great  honoo 
taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs  ;  but  1 1 
lived  long  enough  to  observe,  that  Uiis 
church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again." 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  King's 
conduct;  and  said,  that  "he  would  be  left  like 
a  whale  upon  the  strand."  Whether  he  wa» 
privy  to  any  of  the  transactions  which  ended  in 
the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His  heir  joined 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which 
the  laws  of  nature  seldom  suffer  life  to  be  ex- 
tended, otherwise  than  by  a  future  state,  ho 
seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  preparation 
for  the  decisive  hour,  and  therefore  consecrated 
his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover 
that  his  piety  was  without  weakness  ;  that  hia 
intellectual  powers  continued  vigorous :  and 
that  the  lines  which  he  composed,  when  "  he, 
for  age,  could  neither  read  nor  torite,"  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  effusions  of  his  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small 
house  with  a  little  land,  at  Colcshill ;"  and  said, 
"  he  should  be  glad  to  die,  like  the  stag,  where 
he  was  roused."  This,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen. When  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found 
his  legs  grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough   then   attended  the 

both  a  friend  and  a 

"Sir,"  answered  Scarborough,  "your  blood 
will  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeated  some  lines 
of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  he  com- 
posed himself  for  his  departure ;  and,  calling 
upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  sacrament, 
he  desired  his  children  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
made  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christianity.  It jjow  appeared  whatpart of  his 

bered  with  delight,  lit-  related,  that  being 
present  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  talked 
profanely  before  King  Charles,  he  said  to  him, 
"  My  Lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  your 
Grace,  and  have,  I  believe,  heard  more  argu- 
ments for  atheism  than  ever  your  Grace  did ; 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  no- 
thing in  them  ;  and  so  I  hope  your  Grace  will.'* 
He  died  October  21,  1687,  and  was  buried  at 
Beaconsfield,  with  a  monument  erected  by  his 
son's  executors,  for  which  Rymcr  wrote  the  in- 
scription, and  which  I  hope  is  now  rescued  from 
dilapidation. 
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King,  and  requested  him,  as  1 
physician,  to  tell  him,  what  t 
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He  left  several  children  by  his  second  wife  ; 
of  whom,  his  daughter  was  married  to  Dr. 
Birch.  Benjamin,  the  eldest  son,  was  disinhe- 
rited, and  sent  to  New  Jersey  as  wanting  com- 
mon understanding.  Edmund,  the  second  son, 
inherited  the  estate,  and  represented  Agmondes- 
ham  in  parliament,  but  at  last  turned  auakcr. 
William,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don. Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  doc- 
tor of  laws,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  Union.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  fifth, 
of  whom  no  account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to 
whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  with  nicety, 
wliich  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not 
known  can  presume  to  emulate.  It  is  therefore 
inserted  here,  with  such  remarks  as  others  have 
supplied  ;  after  which,  notliing  remains  but  a 
critical  examination  of  his  poetry. 

"Edmund  Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "was 
born  to  a  very  fair  estate,  by  the  parsimony  or 
frugality  of  a  wise  father  and  mother :  and  he 
thought  it  so  commendable  an  advantage,  that 
he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost  care, 
upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much  in- 
tent :  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  re- 
served and  retired,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  till  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had 
gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the 
recommendation,  and  countenance,  and  autho- 
rity of  the  court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaged 
on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and  which  used  to 
be  successful  in  that  age,  against  any  opposition. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  assisted 
and  instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good 
books,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and  prompti- 
tude inclined  him,  especially  the  poets  ;  and  at 
the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writ- 
ing verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  when 
he  first  engaged  himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least 
that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  ho  surprised  the 
town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind,  as  if 
a  tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  born  to  cherish 
drooping  poetry.  The  Doctor  at  that  time 
brought  him  into  that  company  which  was  most 
celebrated  for  good  conversation  ;  where  he  was 
received  and  esteemed  with  great  applause  and 
respect.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  discourser  in 
earnest  and  in  jest,  ana  therefore  very  grateful 
to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the 
less  esteemed  for  b  eing  very  rich. 

M  He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments, 
where  he  sat  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  so, 
when  they  were  resumed  again  (after  a  long  in- 
termission), he  appeared  in  those  assemblies 
with  great  advantage  ;  having  a  graceful  way  of 
speaking,  and  by  thinking  much  on  several  ar- 
guments (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that 
bad  much  of  melancholic,  inclined  him  to),  he 
seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when 
the  occasion  had  only  administered  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly  consi- 
dered, which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said  ; 
which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than  weight. 
There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excel- 
lence and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness  of 
his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults  ; 
that  ts,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not 
taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach,  viz.  a  narrow- 
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ness  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degrco  ;  an  ab- 
jectness  and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  ii> 
any  virtuous  undertaking  ;  an  insinuation  and 
servile  flattery  to  the  height  the  vainest  and 
most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with ; 
that  it  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those  who 
were  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occa- 
sion in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitious 
to  have  lost  it ;  and  then  preserved  him  again 
from  the  reproach  and  .the  contempt  that  was 
due  to  him  for  so  preserving  it,  and  for  vindica- 
ting it  at  such  a  price  that  it  had  power  to  recon- 
cile him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  offended 
and  provoked  ;  and  continued  to  his  age  with 
that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company  was  accepta- 
ble where  his  spirit  was  odious ;  and  he  was  at 
least  pitied  where  ho  was  most  detested." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon  ;  on  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  remarks. 

"  He  was  very  Tittle  known  till  ho  had  ob- 
tained a  rich  wife  in  the  city." 

Ho  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of  three- 
and-twenty  ;  an  age,  before  which  few  men  are 
conspicuous  much  to  their  advantage.  He  was 
known,  however,  in  parliament  and  at  court : 
and,  if  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  endeavoured 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his 
fortune.  That  Clarendon  might  misjudgo  the 
motive  of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probable, 
because  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  his 
first  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  suc- 
cession of  his  compositions  was  not  known ;  and 
Clarendon,  who  cannot  bo  imagined  to  have 
been  very  studious  of  poetry,  did  not  rectify  ins 
first  opinion  by  consulting  Waller's  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  was  introduced  to 
the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley ;  but  the  wri- 
ter of  his  Life  relates  that  ho  was  already 
among  them,  when,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street, 
and  inquiring  the  cause,  they  found  a  son  of 
Ben  Jonson  under  an  arrest.  This  was  Mor- 
ley, whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  expense  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  took  him  into  the  coQntry  as 
director  of  his  studies,  and  then  procured  Ihim 
admission  into  the  company  of  the  friends  of  lite- 
rature. Of  this  fact,  Clarendon  had  a  nearer 
knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore 
more  to  bo  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary  elo- 
quence is  seconded  by  Burnet,  who,  though  he 
calls  him  "  the  delight  of  the  House,"  adds,  that 
"  ho  was  only  concerned  to  say  that  which 
should  make  him  be  applauded  ;  he  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain 
and  empty,  though  a  witty  man." 

Of  his  insinuation  and  flattery,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  truth  is  told.  As- 
cham,  in  his  elegant  description  of  those  whom 
in  modem  language  we  term  wrts,  says,  thatthey 
are  open  flatterers,  and  privy  mockers.  Waller 
showed  a  little  of  both,  when,  upon  sight  of  the 
Dutchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  death  of 
a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give  all  his 
own  compositions  to  have  written  them  ;  and 
being  charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  his  adula- 
tion, answered,  that  "nothing  was  too  much  to 
bo  given,  that  a  lady  might  be  saved  from  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  vilo  performance."  This, 
however,  was  no  very  mischievous  or  very  onu- 
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sual  deviation  from  troth  i  had  his  hypocrisy 
been  confined  to  such  transactions,  he  might 
have  been  forgiven,  though  not  praised  ;  for  who 
forbears)  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  his  political  principles,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  resolution,  he  experienced  the 
natural  cflect,  by  losing  the  esteem  of  every 
party.  From  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  recal  ; 
and  from  Charles  the  Second,  who  delighted  in 
hi*  company,  he  obtained  onlv  the  pardon  of  his 
relation  Hampden,  and  the  safety  ot  Hampden's 
•on. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the 
whole  of  his  writing,  and  his  conduct,  he  was 
habitually  and  deliberately  a  friend  to  monarchy. 
His  deviation  towards  democracy  proceeded 
from  his  connexion  with  Hampden,  for  whose 
sake  he  prosecuted  Crawley  with  great  bitter- 
ness j  and  the  invective  which  he  pronounced  on 
that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have 
been  sold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confessed  that  his  faults  still  left  him 
many  friends,  at  least  many  companions.  His 
convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  those  who  conversed  with  him 
intimately,  found  him  not  only  passionate,  espe- 
cially in  his  old  age,  but  resentful ;  so  that  the 
interposition  of  friends  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected 
him  with  the  polite  writers  of  his  time :  he  was 
joined  with  Lord  Buckhursi  in  the  translation  of 
Corneille's  "  Pompey  ;"and  is  said  to  have  added 
his  help  to  that  of  Cowley,  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  "  Rehearsal." 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  im- 
putes to  him  in  a  degree  little  less  than  criminal, 
was  either  not  constant  or  not  successful ;  for, 
having  inherited  a  patrimony  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  in  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  and  augmented  it  at  least  by  one 
wealthy  marriage,  he  left,  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  an  income  of  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred  ;  which,  when  the  different 
value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  he 


Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence 
of  the  gifts  which  he  was  forced  to  scatter,  and 
the  fine  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  at  the 
detection  of  his  plot ;  and  if  his  estate,  as  is  re- 
lated in  his  Life,  was  sequestered,  he  had  pro- 
bably contracted  debts  when  he  lived  in  exile ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splen- 
dour, and  was  the  only  Englishman,  except  the 
Lord:  St.  A 1  ban's,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a  thou- 
sand a-year ;  of  the  waste  of  the  rest  there  is  no 
account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by  his  bio- 
grapher to  have  been  a  bad  economist.  He  seems 
to  have  deviated  from  the  common  practice  ;  to 
have  been  a  hoarder  in  his  first  years,  and  a 
squanderer  in  his  last. 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books, 
nothing  is  known  more  than  that  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  read  Chapman's  translation  of 
Homer  without  rapture.  His  opinion  concern- 
ing the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in  his  decla- 
ration, "thai  be  would  blot  from  lus  works  any 
line  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to  virtue," 

The  characters,  by  which  Waller  intended  to 


distinguish  his  writing,  are  sprightliness  and  dig- 
nity ;  in  his  smallest  pieces  he  endeavours  to  be 
gay  ;  in  the  larger,  to  be  great.  Of  his  airy  and 
light  productions,  the  chief  source  is  gallantry, 
that  attentive  reverence  of  female  excellence 
which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  Gothic  ages. 
As  his  poems  are  commonly  occasional,  and  his 
add:  -  [jriMiiKil,  he  uas  not  SO  liberally  sup- 
plied with  grand  as  with  soft  images ;  for  f 
is  more  easily  found  than  magnanimity. 

The  delicacy  which  he  cultivated  r 
him  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  even  when 
he  writes  upon  the  slightest  matter.  He  has, 
therefore,  in  his  whole  volume,  nothing  burlesque, 
and  seldom  any  thing  ludicrous  or  familiar.  He 
seems  always  to  do  his  best ;  though  his  subjects 
arc  often  unworthy  of  his  care. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  some  contempt 
on  an  author,  who  is  growing  illustrious  in  his 
own  opinion  by  verses,  at  one  tune,  "  To  a  Lady 
who  can  do  any  thing  but  sleep  when  she 
pleases  ;"  at  another,  "  To  a  Lady  who  can  sleep 
when  she  pleases;"  now,  "To  a  Lady,  on  her 
passing  through  a  crowd  of  people;"  tnen,  "On 
a  braid  of  divers  colours  woven  by  four  Ladies;" 
"  On  a  Tree  cut  in  paper ;"  or,  "  To  a  Lady  from 
whom  he  received  tne  copy  of  verses  on  the 
paper-tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been  miss- 
ing." 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  trifle. 
We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon,  ana  Spar- 
row of  Catullus ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases 
himself  with  a  performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subject.  Bui  compositions  merely  pretty 
have  the  fate  of  other  pretty  things,  and  are 
quitted  in  time  for  something  useful;  they  ore 
flowers  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration ; 
or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
foretel  fruits. 

Among  Waller's  Utile  poems  are  some,  which 
their  excellency  ought  to  secure  from  oblivion ; 
as,  "  To  A  morel,"  comparing  the  different  modes 
of  regard  with  which  he  looks  on  her  and  Sacha- 
rissa;  and  the  verses  "On  Love,"  that  begin, 
Jlnger  in  hasty  words  or  blows. 

In  others  he  is  not  equally  successful ;  some- 
times his  thoughts  arc  deficient,  and  son* 
his  expression. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  musical ;  as, 


Fair  Venus,  in  thy  i 

The  god  of  rage  confine ; 
For  thy  whispers  are  the  < 

Which  only  can  diren  hi*  fierce  design. 
What  though  be  Crown,  and  to  tumuli  do  incline , 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  his  breast  ran«t  tame 
Witfi  that  enow  which  unmelted  lies  on  Ibioe. 

He  seldom,  indeed,  fetches  an  amorous  senti- 
ment from  the  depths  of  science ;  his  thoughts 
arc  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  and  bis 
images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  readily 
supplies ;  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popularity,  he- 
cause  he  writes  to  common  degrees  of  know- 
ledge; and  is  free  at  least  from  philosophical 
pedantry,  unless  perhaps  the  end  of  a  Song  to 
the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  he  is  too 
much  a  Copcrnican.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  simile  of  the  palm  in  the  verses  "On  hex 
pissing  tlirough  a  crowd;"  ud  ■  Bm  in  |  more 
serious  poem  on  the  Restoration,  about  vipers 
and  treacle,  which  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  happen  to  know  the  composition  of 
the 
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His  thoughts  are 
his  '  es lunnaturi 


i  hyberbolical,  and 


 The  plant*  admire, 

No  leas  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheu*'  lyre : 
If  she  ait  down,  with  top*  all  (owTd*  her  bow'd, 
They  round  about  her  into  arbour*  crowd : 
■  if  she  walk*,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 


While  in  the  park  I  sine,  the  I 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear: 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 
They  bow  their  head*  a*  if  they  felt  the 
,  when  I  n 


"On  the  Head  of  a  Stag:" 

O  fertile  head !  which  every  year 
Could  *uch  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 
The  teeming  earth  did  never  bring 
So  soon  so  hard,  so  huge  a  thing : 
Which  might  it  never  have  been  ram 
Each  year's  growth  added  to  the  last, 
These  lofty  branches  had  supplied 
The  earth's  bold  son's  prodigious  pride ; 
Heaven  with  thexe  cnsrines  had  been  scal'd. 
When  mountain*  heap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Sometimes,  having  succeeded  in  the  first  part, 
he  makes  a  feeble  conclusion.  In  the  Song  of 
Sacharissa's  and  Amoret's  friendship,  the  two  last 
stanzas  ought  to  have  been  omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the 
degree  delicate : 


Then  shall  my 

And  gain  such  trust  that  I  may  come 
And  banquet  sometime*  on  thy  face, 
sal*  ax 


But  make  my  constant  meal 


home. 


Some  application"  may  be  thought  too  remote 
and  inconsequential;  as  in  the  verses  on  the 


Lady  dancing : 


The  mm  in  flsures  *uch  as  these 
Joy*  with  the  moon  to  play  : 

To  the  aweet  strain*  they 
Which  do  result  from  their 

A*  this  nymph's  dance 


Sometimes  a  thought,  which  might  perhaps 
fill  a  distich,  is  expanded  and  attenuated  till  it 
and  almost  e 


Chlnrla !  since  fir*  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  this  (nod  wo  find, 

Your  favour*  with  your  fears  incrrase, 
And  growing  mischiefs  make  you  kind. 

80  the  fair  tree,  which  Mill  preserves 
Her  fruit,  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows, 

In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerve* ; 
And  the  glad  eanh  about  her  straws 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the 
following  passage,  he  compounds  Love  as  a  per- 
son with  Love  as  a 


Some  other  nymphs,  with  colour* 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
She  ha-«  a  stamp,  and  print*  the  boy : 
Can,  with  a  single  look,  Inflame 


His  sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes 
elegant  and  happy,  as  that  in  return  for  the  tUver 
Pen  •  and  sometimes  empty  and  trifling,  as  that 
upon  the  Card  torn  by  the  Que  en.  There  are  a 
few  lines  written  in  the  Dutcheas's  Tasso,  which 


he  is  said  by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a  summer 

under  correction.  It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to 
others,  that  his  success  was  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  his  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beau- 
ties nor  the  faults  deserve  much  attention.  The 
amorous  verses  have  this  to  r 
that  they  are  less  hyperbolical  than  those  of  1 
other  poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  last 
gasp ;  he  does  not  die  of  a  frown,  nor  live  upon 
a  smile.  There  is,  however,  too  much  love,  and 
too  many  trifles.  Little  things  are  made  too  im- 
portant; and  the  empire  of  Beauty  is  represent- 
ed as  exerting  its  influence  farther  than  can  be 
allowed  by  the  multiplicity  of  human  passions, 
and  the  variety  of  human  wants.  Such  books, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  showing  the 
world  under  a  false  appearance,  and,  so  far  as 
they  obtain  credit  from  the  young  and  inexpe- 
penenced,  as  misleading  expectation,  and  mis- 
guiding practice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  more  weighty  performances 
the  greater  part  is  panegyrical :  for  of  praise  he 
was  very  lavish,  as  is  observed  by  his 
Lord  Lansdowne: 

No  *atyr  stalks  within  the  hallow'd  ground, 
But  queens  and  heroines,  king*  and 
Glory  and  arm*  and  love  are  all  the 

In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prince 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile  and  ri- 
diculous mention  of  Arion  at  the  beginning ;  and 
the  last  paragraph,  on  the  Cable,  is  in  part  ridicu- 
lously mean,  and  in  part  ridiculously  tumid. 
The  poem,  however,  is  such  as  may  be  justly 
praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the  state  of 
our  poetry  and  language  at  that  time. 

The  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King's 
behaviour  at  the  death  of  Buckingham,  and  upon 
bis  Navy. 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the 
with  great  propriety : 


'Twas  want  of  such  a  \ 
Made  the  old  heathen*  frame  their  god*  1 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  very 
noble  which  suppose  the  king's  power  secure 
against  a  second  deluge  ;  so  noble,  that  it  were 
almost  criminal  to  remark  the  mistake  of  centre 
for  surface,  or  to  sav  that  the  empire  of  the  sea 
would  be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the 


tcrs  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallce  has  forcible  senti- 
ments ;  but  the  conclusion  is  feeble.  That  on 
the  Repairs  of  St  Paul's  has  something  vulgar 
and  obvious  ;  such  as  the  mention  of  Amphion : 
and  something  violent  and  harsh  :  as, 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  gentiles'  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
fleem'd  to  confine  ana  fetter  him  again : 
Which  the  glad  saint  shake*  off  at  hi*  1 
A*  once  the  viper  from  hi*  sacred  hand. 
80  joy*  tha  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 


Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extrava- 
gant, and  the  second  mean. 

His  praise  of  the  Queen  is  too  much  exagge- 
rated ;  and  the  thought,  that  Bhe  "  saves  lovers 
by  cutting  off  hope,  as  gangrenes  are  cured  by 
lopping  the  limb,"  presents  nothing  to  the  mind 
but  diseust  and  horror. 

Of "  The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,"  it 
seems  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  intended  to 
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raise  terror  or  merriment  The  beginning  is  too 
splendid  for  jest,  and  the  conclusion  too  light  for 
seriousness.  The  versification  is  studied,  the 
scenes  am  diligently  displayed,  and  the  images 
artfully  amplified ;  but,  as  it  ends  neither  in  joy 
nor  sorrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a  second 


The  *'  Panegyric"  upon  Cromwell  has  obtain 
ed  from  the  public  a  very  liberal  dividend  of 
praise,  which  however  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  unjustly  lavished  ;  for  such  a  series  of  verses 
had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English  Ian- 
guage.  Of  the  lines,  some  are  grand,  some  are 
graceful,  and  all  are  musical.  There  is  now  and 
then  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling  thought,  but  its 
great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  "  The  War  with  Spain"  begins 
with  lines  more  vigorous  and  striking  than  Wal- 
ler is  accustomed  to  produce.  The  succeeding 
parts  are  variegated  with  better  passages  and 
worse.  There  is  something  too  tar-fetched  in 
the  comparison  of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the 
English  on,  by  saluting  St.  Lucar  with  cannon, 
to  Iambi  awakening  the  lion  luj  bleating.  The  fate 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady,  who  were  burned 
in  their  ship,  would  have  moved  more,  had  the 
poet  not  made  him  die  like  the  phoenix,  because 
he  had  spices  about  him,  nor  expressed  their 
affection  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  false 
and  vulgar : 

Alive,  in  equal  flanws  of  love  they  burn'd, 
And  now  together  are  to  aahee  turn'd. 

The  verses  to  Charles,  on  his  return,  were 
doubtless  intended  to  counterbalance  the  "  Pane- 
gyric" on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been  thought 
inferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  com- 
pared, the  cause  of  its  deficiency  has  been  already 
remarked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  singly.  They  must  be  supposed  to 
have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  rest.  The  sacred  poems,  however,  deserve 
particular  regard  ;  they  were  the  work  of  Wal- 
ter's declining  life,  of  those  hours  in  which  he 
looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time 
past  with  the  sentiments  which  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Petrarch,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  upon 
his  review  of  that  love  and  poetry  which  have 
given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  man 
unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in  another, 
always  produces  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body  ;  and  that 
he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  supe- 
rior, is  hastening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living,  wc 
learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead  ;  and  Fenton,  with 
all  his  kindness  for  Waller,  has  the  luck  to 
mark  the  exact  time  when  his  genius  passed  the 
zenith,  which  he  places  at  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
This  is  to  allot  the  mind  but  a  small  portion. 
Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncommon  ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  universal.  Newton  was 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year  improving  his  chronology, 
a  few  days  before  his  death  ;  and  Waller  ap- 
pears not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  lost  at  eighty- 
two  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  sacred  poems  do  not  please  like  some  of 
his  other  works  ;  but  before  the  fatal  fifty-five, 
had  he  written  on  the  same  subjects,  his  success 
would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good 


men,  that  verse  has  been  too  little  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  worship,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry. 
That  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end 
is  sufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  inquire  why  they  have  miscarried. 

Let  no  pious  car  be  offended  if  I  advance,  in 
opposition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetical  de- 
votion cannot  often  please.  The  doctrines  of 
religion  may,  indeed,  be  defended  in  a  didactic 
poem ;  and  he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  ar- 
guing in  verse,  will  not  lose  it  because  his  sub- 
ject  is  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  Nature,  the  flowers  of  the 
Spring,  and  the  harvests  of  Autumn,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky, 
and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  linea 
which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  subject  of 
the  disputation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 
piety  ;  that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be 
tween  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  such  in- 
vention as,  bv  producing  something  unexpected, 
surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion 
are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally  known ; 
but  few  as  they  are, they  can  be  made  no  more; 
they  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  senti- 
ment, and  very  little  from  novelty  of  expression. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  things  themselves  af- 
ford. This  effect  proceeds  from  the  display  of 
those  part  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the  con- 
cealment of  those  which  repel,  the  imagination  : 
but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  suppression 
and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  justly  expects,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtains,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  comprehension  and  elevation  of  his 
fancy;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Chris- 
tians from  metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great, 
desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  can- 
not be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified ; 
Perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are 
faith,  thanksgiving,  repentance,  and  supplica- 
tion. Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  in- 
vested by  fancv  with  decorations.  Thanksgiving, 
the  most  joyful  of  all  holy  effusions,  yet  address- 
ed to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a 
few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  express- 
ed. Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and 
epithets.  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may 
diffuse  itself  through  many  topics  of  persuasion ; 
but  supplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious",  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most  sub- 
lime. Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something 
more  excellent  than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse 
can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the 
ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  mav  be  very  use- 
ful ;  but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The 
of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for 
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too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majes- 
tic for  ornament :  to  recommend  them  by  tropes 
and  figures,  is  to  magnify  by  a  concave  mirror 
the  sidcral  hemisphere. 

As  much  of  Waller's  reputation  was  owing 
to  the  softness  and  smoothness  of  his  numbers, 
it  is  proper  to  consider  those  minute  particulars 
to  which  a  versifier  must  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  smooth- 
ness most  of  the  writers  who  were  living  when 
his  poetry  commenced.  The  poets  of  Elizabeth 
had  attained  an  art  of  modulation,  which  was 
afterwards  neglected  or  forgotten.  Fairfax  was 
acknowledged  by  him  as  nis  model ;  and  he 
might  have  studied  with  advantage  the  poem  of 
Davies,*  which,  though  merely  philosophical, 
yet  seldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratined. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  than  strong  :  of  the 
full  resounding  line,  which  Pope  attributes  to 
Dryden,  he  has  given  very  few  examples.  The 
critical  decision  has  given  the  praise  of  strength 
to  Denham,  and  of  sweetness  to  Wallor. 

His  excellence  of  versification  has  some  abate- 
ments. He  uses  the  expletive  do  very  frequently ; 
and,  though  he  lived  to  see  it  almost  universafly 
ejected,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid  it  in  his 
last  compositions  than  in  his  first  Praise  had 
given  him  confidence ;  and  finding  the  world 
satisfied,  he  satisfied  himself. 

His  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words  :  so  is 
found  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines,  and 
occurs  often  as  a  rhyme  through  his  book. 

His  double  rhymes?in  heroic  verse,  have  been 
censured  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his  rival  in 
the  translation  of  Comeille's  "Pompey;"  and 
more  faults  might  be  found,  were  not  the  inquiry 
below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination 
of  verbs,  as  tcaxeth,  affecteth ;  and  sometimes  re- 
tains the  final  syllable  of  the  preterite,  as  amazed, 
supposed,  of  which  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not 
to  the  detriment  of  our  language  that  we  have 
totally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing;  but  he  did  not  wholly 
forbear  them:  of  an  Alexandrine  he  has  given 
no  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  ele- 
gance and  gaycty.  He  is  never  pathetic,  and 
very  rarely  sublime.  He  seems  neither  to  have 
hada  mind  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  am- 
plified by  learning.  His  thoughts  are  such  as  a 
liberal  conversation  and  large  acquaintance  with 
life  would  easily  supply.  They  had  however 
then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty,  which  they 
are  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those  who, 
having  already  found  them  in  later  books,  do 
not  know  or  inquire  who  produced  them  first. 
This  treatment  is  unjust  Let  not  the  original 
author  lose  by  his  imitators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  due  beforo  it  is 
given.  The  author  of  Waller's  Life  ascribes  to 
him  the  first  practice  of  what  Erythneus  and 
some  late  critics  call  alliteration,  of  using  in  the 
•ame  verse  many  words  beginning  with  the 
■ame  letter.  But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its 
value,  was  so  frequent  among  early  writers, 

•  Sir  John  Davie*,  entitled,  "  Noece  teipsum.  This 
J>r»cle  expounded  in  two  Elegies :  I.  Of  Humane  Know- 
Ijdg* ;  II.  Of  the  Smile  of  Man  aud  the  Immonaliue 
thereof,  liW— R. 


that  Gascoigne,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  ccnturv, 
warns  the  young  poet  against  affecting  it :  Shalt- 
spearc,  in  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  is 
supposed  to  ridicule  it:  and  in  another  play  the 
sonnet  of  Holofernes  fully  displays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentiments  and 
illustrations  from  the  old  mythology,  for  which  it 
is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of  ancient  poets ; 
the  deities  which  they  introduced  so  frequently, 
were  considered  as  realities,  so  far  as  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  imagination,  whatever  sober  rea- 
son might  even  then  determine.  But  of  these 
images  time  has  tarnished  the  splendour.  A  fic- 
tion, not  only  detected  but  despised,  can  never 
afford  a  solid  basis  to  any  position,  though  some- 
times it  may  furnish  a  transient  allusion,  or  slight 
illustration.  No  modern  monarch  can  be  much 
exalted  by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  his  club, 
he  has  his  nary. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may 
be  taken  away,  much  will  remain  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  he  added  something  to  our  ele- 
gance of  diction,  and  something  to  our  propriety 
of  thought ;  and  to  him  may  be  applied  what 
Tasso  said,  with  equal  spirit  and  justice,  of  him- 
self and  Guarini,  when,  having  perused  tha 
"  Pastor  Fido  »  he  cried  out,  " If  he  had  not  read 
*  Aminta,'  he  had  not  excelled  it." 

As  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  versification  from  Fairfax,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  subjoin  a  specimen  of  his 
work,  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole's  translation,  will 
perhaps  not  be  soon  reprinted.  By  knowing  the 
state  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  the 

he  improved  it. 


Erminia's  steed  {this  while)  his  mistresse  bore 
Through  forests  thirJce  among  the  ahadie  treeoe, 
Her  feeble  band  the  bridle  raines  forelore, 
Iialfe  in  a  swoune  she  was  for  feare  1  wee ne  ; 
But  her  Hit  courser  spared  nere  the  more, 
To  beare  her  through  the  desart  wooda  unseen* 
Of  her  strong  foes,  that  chased  her  through  the 
And  still  pursued,  but  still  pursued  in  vain*. 

U. 

Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  at  last  retire, 
Wmdleaee,  displeased,  from  the  fruillesse  chace, 
When  the  *  lie  beast  Tapisht  in  bush  and  brire, 
No  art  nor  pains  can  mwir  out  of  his  place  : 
The  Christian  knights  so  full  of  shame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace  ! 

Yet  still  the  fearfull  Dame  fled,  swift  as  winde, 

Hon 


tae  sunne  nan  Durmnr  cnariot  diucu 
waue,  and  wearie  teame  vntide, 
ans  sandie  banks  her  course  «he  staid, 
there  downe  she  light,  and  down  she  laid. 


m. 

Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day, 
Wtihouien  comfort,  compnnie,  or  guide, 
Her  plaints  and  teares  with  euery  thought  reuiued, 
She  heard  and  saw  her  greefes,  but  naught  beside. 
But  when  the  sunne  his  burning  chariot  diued 
In  Thetis 
On  lord  ans 

At  last,  there  downe  she  light, 
IV. 

Her  teares,  her  drinke ;  ber  food,  her 
This  was  her  diet  that  m happy  night : 
But  eleepe  (that  sweet  repose  and  quiet 
To  ease  the  greefes  of  discontented  wieht) 
Spred  foorth  his  tender,  soft,  and  nimble  wings, 
In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright : 
And  loue,  hi*  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  waich  and  wardr,  while  this  faire  Ladie 
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The  birds  a  wakts  her  with  their  morning  song, 
Their  werblmg  muskke  pearst  her  tender  care, 
The  murmuring  brook es  and  whistling 
The  ratline  boughee,  and  Icaucs,  their 
Her  eies  vncloeed  beheld  the  grot 
Of 


VI. 

Her  plaint*  were  interrupted  with  a  sound, 
That  seem'd  from  thickest  bushes  to  proceed, 
Some  iolly  shepherd  sung  a  luetic  round. 
And  to  hie  voice  had  tun'd  hia  oaten  reed ; 
Thither  ahe  went,  an  old  man  there  she  found 
(At  whoae  right  hand  hia  little  flock  did  feed) 

Sat  making  baskets,  hie  three  (tonne*  among. 

That  learn'd  their  father's  an,  and  learn 'd  hie 

vn. 

Beholding  one  In  shining  armes  appeare 
The  see  be  man  and  run  were  sore  dismaid  ; 
But  aweet  Erminia  comforted  their  feaxe, 
Her  ventall  vn,  her  visage  open  laid. 
You  happy  [bike,  of  hcau'n  beloued  deare, 
Work  on  (quoth  she)  upon  your  harmless  traid, 
These  dreadfull  armes  I  be  Are  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  sweet  toile,  nor  thoee  sweet  tunes  you  sing. 

VDL 

But  father,  since  this  land,  these  townee  and  towers, 
Distroied  are  with  sword,  with  fire  and  spoile, 
may  it  be,  unhurt  that  you  and  yours 


applic  your 
My  sonne  (quoth  he)  this  p 
Is  euer  safe  from 
This  wilderness  doth  vj 


IX 

Haply  iust  heau'ns  defence  and  shield  of  right, 
Doth  loue  the  Innocence  of  simple  swains. 
The  thunderbolts  on  highest  mountains  light, 
And  seld  or  neuer  strike  the  lower  plaines : 
So  kings  have  cause  to  feare  BtUcmatt  might, 
Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toije  their  " 
Nor 

By 


O  Pouenie,  chefe  of  the  heau'nly  brood, 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 
No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good, 
Can  moue  my  heart,  contented  with  my  owne  : 
We  quench  our  thirst  with  water  of  this  flood, 
Nor  fear  we  poison  should  therein  be  thrown* : 
These  little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender  goatee 


We  little  wish,  we 
From  cold  and  hur 


These  are  my  sonnes,  their  care  prese  rues  f  rom 
Their  fathers  flocks,  nor  servants  moe  I  need  : 
Amid  these  grouee  I  walke  oft  for  my  health 
And  to  the  fishes,  birds,  and  beastes  giue  heed, 
How  rtusy  are  fed,  in  forrest,  spring,^and  lake, 


That  countrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime, 
And  from  the  forrests  sweet  contentment  ran, 
To  Memphis'  stalely  pallace  would  I  clime, 
And  there  became  the  michtie  Caliphcs  man, 

And  though  I  but  a  i 

Yet  could  I  mi 


F.ntised  on  with  hope  of  future  nine, 
I  suffered  long  what  did  my  soule  displease  ; 
But  when  my  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was 
I  felt  my  nauve  strength  at  last  decrease ; 
I  gan  my  loese  of  luetic  yeeres  complaine, 
And  wish!  I  had  enjoy'd  the  countrie**  peace  i 

I  bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with 

My  Later  age  here  have  I  quiet 

XIV. 

While  thus  be  spake,  Erminia  huaht 
His  wise  discourses  heard,  with  great 
Hisspeerhes  graue  those  idle  fancies 


speeches  graue  those  idle  fancies  kill. 
Which  iu  her  troubled  soule  bred  such  diseenxion ; 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  ber  will. 
Within  those  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention, 
Till  fortune  should  occasion  new  afford, 
To  tunic  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 


XV. 

She  said  therefore,  O  shepherd  fortunate  ! 
That  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feel 
Yet  lieust  now  in  this  contented  state. 
Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  to  pitie 
To  enteruine  me  as  a  willing  male 
In  shepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loue ; 


Of  her. 


XVI. 


If  gold  or  wealth  of  most  esteemed  deare, 
If  lewels  rich,  thou  diddest  hold  in  prise, 
Such  store  thereof,  such  pirn  tie  haue  I  seen, 
As  to  a  grecdic  miudc  might  well  suffice  : 
With  that  downe  trickled  many  a  siluer  trace, 
Two  christall  etreanies  fell  from  her  watrie  eies  : 
Pan  of  her  sad  misfortunes  than  she  told, 


xvn. 

„  kindc,  he  gan  the  virgin  deer* 
..his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare, 
Yet  welcomde  her,  and  plasther  by  her  side. 
The  Princess*  dond  a  poore  pastoraes  geare, 
A  kerchicfe  course  vpon  her  need  she  tide  ; 
But  yet  ber  gestures  and  her  lookes  (I  geese) 
Were  such,  as  iU  bcaeenVd  irk- 


The  heau'nly  beautie  of  her  angels 
Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damntnde. 
Or  ought  disparag'de,  by  those  labours  bare ; 
Her  little  flocks  to  pasture  would  she  guide, 
And  milk  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them  place, 
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Or  Mr.  John  Pomfret  nothing  is  known 
but  from  a  slight  and  confused  account  prefixed 
to  his  poems  by  a  nameless  friend ;  wbo  relates, 
that  he  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector 
of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire ;  that  he  was  bred  at 
Cambridge  ;*  entered  into  orders,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  Maiden,  in  Bedfordshire  ;  and  might  have 
risen  in  the  church,  but  that,  when  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for  institu- 
tion to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  to  which 
he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a  troublesome 
obstruction  raised  by  a  malicious  interpretation 
of  some  passage  in  his  "  Choice  ;"  from  which  it 
was  inferred,  that  he  considered  happiness  as 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a  mis- 
tress than  of  a 


men  who  plan 
from  his 


This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated ;  for  it 
had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  almost  all  other 
n  schemes  of  life ;  he  had  departed 
and  was  then  married. 


fatal  consequence:  the  delay  constrained  his 
attendance  in  London,  where  he  caught  the 
small-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699;  and  has 
been  always  the  favourite  of  that  class  of  read- 
ers, who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only 
then-  own  amusement. 

His  "  Choice"  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapt- 
ed to  common  notions  and  equal  to  common 
expectations  ;  such  a  slate  as  affords  plenty  and 
tranquillity,  without  exclusion  of  intellectual 
pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our  lan- 
guage has  been  oftener  perused  than  Pomfret's 
Choice.*1 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility, 
the  pleasure  ot  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the 
ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponder- 
ous, or  entangled  with  intricate,  sentiment.  He 
pleases  many  ;  and  he  who  pleases  many  must 
have  soi 


DORSET. 


Or  the  Earl  or  Dorset  the  character  has 
been  drawn  so  largely  and  so  elegantly  by  Prior, 
to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  that  nothing 
can  be  added  by  a  casual  hand:  and,  as  its  au- 
thor is  so  generally  read,  it  would  be  useless  offi- 
ciousness  to  transcribe  it. 

Charles  Sackvillb  was  born  January  24, 
1637.  Having  been  educated  under  a  private 
tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  a 
little  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  chosen 
into  the  first  parliament  that  was  called,  for  East 
Grinstead,  in  Sussex,  and  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite of  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  undertook  no 
public  employment,  being  too  eager  of  the  riotous 
and  licentious  pleasures  which  young  men  of 
high  rank,  who  aspired  to  bo  thought  wits,  at 
that  time  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  in- 
dulge. 

One  of  these  frolics  has,  by  the  industry  of 
Wood,  come  down  to  posterity.  Saekvillc,  who 
was  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  with  Sir  Charles  Sod- 
ley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at  the 
Cock,  in  Bow-street,  by  Covent-gardcn,  and, 
going  into  the  balcony,  exposed  themselves  to 
the  populace  in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last, 


•  He  was  . 
»ersity  resist 
UfNt  in  Ift*., . 
of  TrHiijr.—  C. 


of  Queen's  College  there,  and,  by  the  Uni- 
iter,  appears  to  have  taken  hi*  bachelor'* 
84,  ami  hlT  master'.,  19*.   H.-Hl.  father 


as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked, 
and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  profane  lan- 
guage, that  the  public  indignation  was  awaken- 
ed ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and, 
being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  performers  with 
stones,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  bouse. 

For  this  misdemeanour  they  were  indicted, 
and  Sedley  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds :  what 
was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is  not  known. 
Sedley  employed  KUligrew  and  another  to  pro- 
cure a  remission  from  the  King ;  bnt  (mark  the 
friendship  of  the  dissolute!)  they  begged  the 
fine  for  themselves,  and  exacted  it  to  the  last 
groat. 

In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  Duke 
of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war ;  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  June  3,  when  eighteen  great 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  fourteen  others  were 
destroyed,  and  Opdam,  the  admiral,  who  engaged 
the  Duke,  was  blown  up  beside  him,  with  all  his 
crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  celebrated  song,  "To  all  you 
ladies  now  at  land,"  with  equal  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom  anv 
splendid  story  is  wholly  true.  I  have  beard, 
from  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely 
to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that  Lord 
Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it, 
and  onlv  retouched  or  finished  it  on  the  i 
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able  evening.  But  even  this,  whatever  it  may 
subtract  from  his  facility,  leaves  him  his  courage. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  sent  on  short  embassies  to 
France. 

In  1674.  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  James  Cran- 
field,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  came  to  him  by  its 
owner's  death,  and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him 
the  year  after.  In  1677,  he  became,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  inherited  the 
estate  of  his  family. 

In  1694,  having  buried  his  first  wife  of  the 
family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  understanding. 

He  received  some  favourable  notice  from  King 
James;  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and,  with  some 
other  lords,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
countenance  the  bishops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  less  supportable, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  concur  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those  lords  who  sat  every 
day  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  after 
the  King's  departure ;  and,  what  is  not  the  most 
illustrious  action  of  his  life,  was  employed  to 
conduct  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham  with 
a  guard,  such  as  might  alarm  the  populace  as 
they  passed,  with  false  apprehensions  of  her 
.  danger.  Whatever  end  may  be  designed,  there 
is  always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  a  fa- 
vourite of  King  William,  who,  the  day  after  his 


accession,  made  him  lord-chamberlain  of  the 
household,  and  gave  him  afterwards  the  garter. 
He  happened  to  be  among  those  that  were  tosmf 
with  the  King  in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hours,  in 
very  rough  and  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  cf 
Holland.  His  health  afterwards  declined  j  axxj, 
on  January  19,  1705-6,  he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  and  judgment 
were  universally  confessed,  and  whose  bouctr 
to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally  knowa. 
To  the  indulgent  affection  of  the  public,  Lord 
Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this  remark— 
"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  Lord  Buck  hurst  amj 
do  what  he  will,  yet  is  never  in  the  wrong." 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  his  works  were  praised.  Drydea, 
whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he  distinguished  b* 
his  beneficence,  and  who  lavished  his  blandr^ 
merits  on  those  who  are  not  known  to  have  k 
well  deserved  them,  undertaking  to  produce  ac- 
thors  of  our  own  country  superior  to  those  d 
antiquity,  says,  "I  would  instance  your  Lord&p 
in  satire,  and  Shakspeare  in  tragedy."  Would  n 
be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  a|  tbe 
satires  were  little  personal  invectives,  and  thathn 
longest  composition  was  a  song  of  eleven  stomas ! 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated 
praise  falls  on  the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  au- 
thor ;  whose  performances  are,  what  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  the  effusions  of  a  man  of  wit ;  nr, 
vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verses  to  Howard  show 
great  fertility  of  mind ;  and  his  Dorinda  has  been 
imitated  by  Pope. 


STEPNEY. 


George  Stepney,  descended  from  the  Step- 
neys of  Pendigrast,  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  born 
at  Westminster,  in  1663.  Of  his  father's  condi- 
tion or  fortune  I  have  no  account.*  Having 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  West- 
minster, where  he  passed  six  years  in  the  Col- 
lege, he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge,t  where 
he  continued  a  friendship  begun  at  school  with 
Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax. 
They  came  to  London  together,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  invited  into  public  life  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset. 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many 
foreign  employments,  so  that  his  time  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  negotiations.  In  1692,  he 
was  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  ; 
in  1693,  to  the  Imperial  Court;  in  1694,  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony;  in  1696,  to  the  Electors  of 
Mcntz  and  Cologne,  and  the  Congress  at 
Francfort;  in  1698,  a  second  time  to  Branden- 

*  It  hat  been  conjectured  thai  our  Poet  was  either  eon 
or  grandson  of  Charles,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Btrpney, 
the  Ant  baronet  of  thai  family.  See  Granger's  History, 
vol.  U.  p.  39b,  edit.  8vo.  1775.  Mr.  Cole  says,  the  Pool's 
father  was  a  grocer.  Cole's  MSB.  in  Brit.  Si  us. — C. 
t  He  was  enured  of  Trinity  Collef  e,  and  took  hi*  mas- 


burgh  ;  in  1699,  to  the  King  of  Poland  ;  in  1701 
again  to  the  Emperor;  and  in  1706,  to  the 
States-general.  In  1697.  he  wos  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  trade.  H  is  life  was  buty, 
and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707  ;  and  is  boned 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  tins  epitaph,  which 
Jacob  transcribed:— 

H.  S.  £. 
O tor giut  Stejmrtui,  Armigtr, 

Vir 

Ob  Inger.ii  acumen, 
Literarum  Srientiam, 
Morum  Suatiiatem, 
Berum  U«um, 
Virorum  Amplissimomm  Cnnsuetudinem, 
Lioarun,  Siyli,  ac  Viiv  Elegamlani, 
Pra?elara  Ofiicia  cum  Briianniar  tui 
pr.Tstita, 
Bud  a-tate  mulium  re Irbratus. 
Apud  postcros  semper  celebrandus 

Plurimas  Lecmiones  obiit 
Ea  Fide,  Dlliceniii,  ac  Felicitate, 
Ut  AuguMMsimorum  Principum 
Uuhelmirl  Annie 
Bptm  in  illo  rr  posit  am 

Nunquam  fefellerit, 
Haud  raro  supe raverit. 
Pom  longum  hononim  Curfuin 
Brevi  Temporis  Spaik)  confectum, 
Cum  Nature  parum,  Fam*  satis  vise  rat, 
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J.  PHILIPS. 


On  the  Uft 

O.  8. 

Ex  Equeatri  Famitii  Scepneiemm, 

De  Pendegrast.  in  Comitua 
Pemurochiensi  oriunJui, 
Westmonosterii  natus  est,  A.  D.  1688. 
Eleetu*  In  Collegi  im 
Sancti  Petri  Wenmonast.  A.  1674. 

Sancti  Trinilatie  Cantab.  1683. 
Conailiariorum  qmbu*  Commercii 

Cura  commiaia  ett  I69f. 
Chelseie  mort  iui,  et,  comitanto 
Magna  Procerum 
Frequenua,  hue  euuue,  1707. 

It  is  reported  that  the  juvenile  compositions  of 
Stepney  nude  gray  authors  blush.   I  know  not 
poems  will  appear  such  wonders  to 
One  cannot  always  easily  find 


the  reason  for  which  the  world  has  son 

conspired  to  squander  praise.  It  is  not  very  un- 
likely that  he  wrote  very  early  as  well  as  he  ever 
wrote  ;  and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many 
favourers,  because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim 
to  public  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  consi- 
dered as  rivals  by  the  distributors  of  fame. 

He  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and 
added  his  name  to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  the 
version  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is  a  very  licentious 
translator,  and  docs  not  recompense  his  neglect 
of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In  his  ori- 
ginal poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may 
perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short 
composition  may  give  pleasure.  But  there  is, 
in  the  whole,  little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or 
the  vigour  of  nature. 


PHILIPS. 


John  Philips  was  born  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1676,  at  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  of 
which  place  his  father,  Dr.  Stephen  Philips, 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  minister.  The  first 
part  of  his  education  was  domestic ;  after  which 
he  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where,  as  wc  are 
told  by  Dr.  Scwcl,  his  biosrrapher,  he  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  his  exercises  ; 
and  what  is  less  easily  to  be  credited,  so  much 
endeared  himself  to  his  schoolfellows,  by  his 
civility  and  good-nature,  that  thny,  without  mur- 
mur or  ill-will,  saw  him  indulged  by  the  master 
with  particular  immunities.  It  is  related,  that 
when  he  was  at  school,  he  seldom  mingled  in 
play  with  the  other  boys,  but  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber ;  where  his  sovereign  pleasure  was  to  sit 
hour  after  hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by 
somebody  whose  services  he  found  means  to 
procure.* 

At  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
poets,  ancient  and  modern,  and  fixed  his  atten- 
tion particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1694,  he  entered  himself  at  Christ-church, 
a  college  at  that  time  in  the  highest  reputation, 
by  the  transmission  of  Busby's  scholars  to  the 
care  first  of  Fell,  and  afterwards  of  Aldrich. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  as  a  genius  eminent 
among  the  eminent,  and  for  friendship  particu- 
larly intimate  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of 
"Phasdra  and  Hippolytus."  The  profession 
which  he  intended  to  follow  was  that  of  physic ; 
and  he  took  much  delight  in  natural  history,  of 
which  botany  was  liis  favourite  part. 


•  Iaaac  Voasius  relates,  that  he  also  delighted  In  hating, 
his  hair  combed  when  he  could  hare  It  done  by  barbers, 
or  other  persona  skilled  in  the  rules  of  prosody.   Of  the 


passage  that  contain*  thw  ridiculous  fancy,  the  following 
U  a  translation  :— "  Many  people  take  delight  in  the 
rubbing  of  their  limbs,  and  the  combing  of  their  hair ;  but 
theae  exercise*  would  delight  much  more,  if  the  secants 
at  the  hatha,  and  of  the  barbers,  were  so  skilful  in  this 
an,  that  they  could  express  any  measures  with  their 
Angers-  I  remember  that  more  than  once  I  have  fallen 
Into  the  hands  of  men  of  this  tort,  who  could  imitate  any 
measure  of  songs  in  combing  the  hair,  so  as  sometimes 
to  express  very  intelligibly  iambks,  trochees,  dactyls, 
ate  from  whence  there  arose  to  me  no  small  delight." 
See  his  "  Treatise  de  Poematum  cantu  M  Viribus  Ryib 


His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends  and 
to  tho  University  ;  till  about  1703,  he  extended 
it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the  "  Splendid  Shilling," 
which  struck  the  public  attention  with  a  mode  of 
writing  new  and  unexpected. 

This  performance  raised  him  so  high,  that, 
when  Europe  resounded  with  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  with  an  occult  op- 
position to  Addison,  employed  to  deliver  the  ac- 
clamation of  the  Tories.  It  is  said  that  he 
would  willingly  have  declined  the  task,  but  that 
his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It  appears  that 
be  wrote  this  poem  at  the  house  of  Mr.  St  J  ohn. 

"Blenheim"  was  published  in  1705.  The 
next  year  produced  his  great  work,  the  poem 
upon  "CidVr,"  in  two  books;  which  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  praises,  and  continued  long  to 
be  read,  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  "Georgic," 
which  needed  not  shun  the  presence  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of  his 
own  abilities,  and  began  to  meditate  a  poem  on 
the  "  Last  Day  ;"  a  subject  on  which  no  mind 
can  hope  to  equal  expectation. 

This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finish  :  his  dis- 
eases, a  slow  consumption  and  an  asthma,  put 
a  stop  to  his  studies,  and  on  ,?eb.  15,  1708,  at 
the  beginning  of  hit.  thirty-third  year,  put  an  end 
to  his  life. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford ; 
and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chan- 
cellor, gave  him  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  inscription  at  Westminster  wa» 
written,  as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbury, 
though  commonly  given  to  Dr.  Freind. 


epitaph  at 


JOHANNES  PHILIPS 

13  die  Feb.  Anno.       \  1°™-  ,706-«. 
u™    "u"  (  Mm.  sua  S3. 

Cujus 

Osea  si  requlras,  banc  Uroam  intpies  : 
mm  nescias,  Ipeius  Opera  consuls  ; 
Si  Turnulum  desideras, 
Templum  adi  Westinonasterienas: 
|  Quails  quantusque  Vir  fuectt, 
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J.  PHILIPS. 


Que  oanotaphiuni  ibi  i 

Inacrlpuo. 
interim  erg*  Cornatoa  piui  et  < 
Testetur  hoc  saxutn 
A  Maria  Pkilipt  Matre  ipalua  pientissimi, 
Diltcu  Filii  Memories  non  aiue  Lacrymii  dicatum. 

HIS  EPITAPH  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

■ 

Herefordi*  conduntur  Ossa, 
Hoc  In  Delubro  autuitur  Imaio, 
Britanninm  omnem  pervae/atur  Kama, 

JOHANMS  PHILIPS  | 
Qui  Viria  bonis  doctisque  juxia  chains, 
Immortale  ilium  Ingenium, 
Erudition?  mukiplici  excultum, 

Miru  annul  candore, 
Eximia  morum  simpUcitate, 
Honestavil. 
Liner arum  Amaniorum  aitim, 
QuamWintonbe  Puer  acntire  caperat, 
Inur  .fidis  Chriati  Alumnus  ju§iter  explerti, 
In  illo  Musar urn  Domicilio 
Praeclaris  JEmulorum  atudiia  excluuue, 
Optimia  eenbendi  Maestri*  semper  intentus, 

Carmina  acrmotie  Patrio  composuit 
A  Orecia  Latinisque  ibntibus  feliciier  i" 
Auicia  Romanlaque  aurtbua  nrouino  < 
Verauum  uuippe  Hannoaiam 

Rhythtuo  didicerat. 
Aniiquo  illo,  libero,  multiforml 
Ad  ra»  ipsas  apt"  proraua,  et  auempcrato, 
Hon  numerts  in  eundern  fere  orbem  redeuntibua, 

Metiri : 

Uni  in  hoc  laudis  genera  Miltono  i 
Primoque  pcene  par. 
Ret  seu  Tenuee,  aeu  Grandes,  ae 
Oman  das  aumaerai, 
Nusqusm,  nun  quod  decuit, 
El  videt,  et  assecutus  est, 
Errogiui,  quocunque  Stylum  verteret, 
Fandi  author,  el  Modoruni  artifox. 
Faa  ait  Huic, 
Auso  licit  a  lui  Metrorura  Lege  ( 
O  Poesis  Anglican*  Pater,  atque  Conditor, 
Alterum  libi  latua  claudere, 
Vatum  cane  Cinerea,  tuoa  undique  i  ' 
Non  dedecebit  Chorum. 
Sinum  Harcottrt,  Miles, 
Vlri  bene  de  ae,  de  Litteri*  m 
Quoad  vireret  Fautor, 
Poet  Obitum  pi*  mtfflor. 
Hoc  ilil  Suxum  poni  voluh. 
J.  Philip*,  Stephani,  8.  T.  P.  Archidiaconi 
Salop.   Filius,  natua  est  Bamptoaiai 
In  aero  Of  on,  Dec.  SO,  1076. 
Obiit  Hereford!*,  Feb.  13,  1708. 


has  been  -1  ways  praised,  without  con- 
i  a  nun  modest,  blameless,  and 
ore  narrowness  of  fortune  without 
it,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies 
without  impatience  ;  beloved  by  those  that  knew 
him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was 
probably  not  formed  for  a  wide  circle.  His  con- 
versation is  commended  for  its  innocent  gayety, 
which  seems  to  have  flowed  only  among  his  in- 
timates; for  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  in 
company  silent  and  barren,  and  employed  only 
upon  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe.  His  addiction  to 
tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
who  remarks,  that  in  all  his  writings,  except 
"  Blenheim,"  he  has  found  an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  In  common  life 
he  was  probably  one  of  those  who  please  by  not 
offending,  and  whose  person  was  loved  because 
his  writings  were  admired.  He  died  honoured 
and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John 
bad  disgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  "  Splendid  Shilling" 
has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original  design, 
it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  an- 


cient Centos.   To  degrade  the  sounding  words 

and  stately  construction  of  Milton,  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  lowest  and  roost  trivial  things,  gra- 
tifies the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph  over 
that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its  captives 
in  admiration;  the  words  and  things  arc  pre- 
sented with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is 
always  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  such  performances  begins 
and  ends  with  the  first  author.  He  that  should 
again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  inci- 
dents of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with 
more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  must 
yet  expect  but  a  small  part  of  the  praise  wiiich 
Philips  has  obtained ;  he  can  .only  hqpe  to  be 
considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest 

"The  parody  on  Milton,"  says  Gildon,  "is 
the  only  tolerable  production  of  its  Author.** 
This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical  and  violent. 
The  poem  of  "Blenheim"  was  never  denied  to 
be  tolerable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  it 
supreme  excellence.    It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a 
scholar,  "all  inexpert  of  war;"  of  a  man  who 
writes  books  from  books,  and  studies  the  world  in 
a  college.    He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of 
the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  he- 
roic ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  with  very  litUe 
comprehension  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 
composition  of  a  modern  hero,  which  Addison 
has  displayed  with  so  much  propriety.  He 
makes  Marlborough  behold  at  a  distance  the 
slaughter  made  by  Tallard,  then  haste  to  en- 
counter and  restrain  him,  and  mow  his  way 
through  ranks  made  headless  by  his  sword. 

He  imitates  Milton's  numbers  indeed,  but 
imitates  them  very  injudiciously.    Deformity  is 
easily  copied ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  Milton 
which  the  reader  wishes  away,  all  that  is  obso- 
lete, peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with 
great  care  by  Philips.   Milton's  verse  was  har- 
monious, in  proportion  to  the  general  state  of 
our  metre  in  Milton's  age ;  and,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten after  the  improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have  ad- 
mitted a  more  pleasing  modulation  of  numbers 
into  his  work ;  but  Philips  sits  down  with  a  re- 
solution to  make  no  more  music  than  he  found  ; 
to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he 
is  very  far  from  having  what  his  master  had. 
Those  asperities,  therefore,  that  are  venerable 
in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  arc  contemptible  in  the 
"  Blenheim." 

There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron, 
St  John,  in  return  for  a  present  of  wine  and 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  without  notice. 
It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  several  artful 
accommodations  of  classic  expressions  to  new 
purposes.  It  seems  better  turned  than  the  ode 
of  Hannes.* 

To  the  poem  on  "Cider,"  written  in  imitation 
of  the  "  Georgics, 
praise,  that  it  is 


be  given  this 
in  truth ;  that  the  pre- 


•  This  ode  I  am  willitif  to  mention,  becauae  there 
i  to  be  an  error  in  all  the  primed  copies,  which  is,  I 
1 1n  the  last.   They  all  read : 


!  O  !  labellia  cui  V< 
The  author  probably  wrote, 

Quam  Oratiarum  cura  decentlum 
Ornat ;  labellia  cui  Venua  insidet.— Dr.  J. 
Hannes  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford,  and  wi 
onr  or  two  poems  In  the  "  Mw  Amj  1  leans. »-J.  B 
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it  contains  are  exact  end  just ;  and 
that  it  is  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertain* 
meat  and  of  science.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller, 
the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose  expres- 
sion was,  that  "  there  were  many  books  written 
on  the  same  subject  in  prose,  which  do  not  con- 
tain so  much  truth  as  that  poem." 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  inter- 
sperse precepts  relating  to  the  culture  of  trees 
with  sentiments  more  generally  alluring,  and  in 
easy  and  graceful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  bis 
master ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  himself  with 
blank  verse,  and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of 
Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  veneration, 
combined  as  they  are  with  subjects  of  incon- 
ceivable grandeur,  could  be  sustained  by  im- 

Jes,  which,  at  most,  can  rise  only  to  elegance, 
itondmg  angels  may  shake  the  regions  of 
ivcn  in  blank  verse:  but  the  flow  of  equal 
tures,  and  the  embellishment  of  rhyme, 
recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of  en- 
grafting, and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redstreak 
and  pearmain. 

What  study  could  confer,  Philips  had  obtain- 
ed :  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied. 
He  seems  not  born  to  greatness  and  elevation. 
He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  often  surprise 
with  unexpected  excellence ;  but,  perhaps,  to  his 
last  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the 
work  of  Lucretius,  that  if  u  written  with  much 
tfiou^h  with  few  blit+cs  qJ genius. 

The  following  fragment  written  by  Edmund 
Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips,  has  been 
transcribed  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts. 


A  Prefatory  Discourse  to  the  poem  on  Mr. 
Philips,  with  a  character  of  his  writings. 


"It  is  altogether  as  equitable  some  account 
should  be  given  of  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writings,  as  of  those  who 
are  renowned  for  great  actions.  It  is  but  rea- 
sonable they,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
immortality  of  others,  should  have  some  share 
in  it  themselves ;  and  since  their  genius  only  is 
discovered  by  their  works,  it  is  just  that  their 
virtues  should  be  recorded  by  their  friends.  For 
no  modest  men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  in 
perfection)  will  write  their  own  penegvrics  ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  that  thev  should  go  without  repu- 
tation, only  because  they  the  more  deserve  it 
The  end  of  writing  lives  is  for  the  imitation  of 
the  readers.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  very 
few  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  we 
must  be  content  with  admiring  his  great  qualities 
and  actions,  without  hopes  of  following  them. 
The  private  and  social  virtues  are  more  easily 
transcribed.  The  life  of  Cowley  is  more  instruc- 
tive, as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any  we  have  in 
our  language.  And  it  is  to  be  wished,  since 
Mr.  Philips  had  so  many  of  the  good  qualities  of 
that  poet,  that  I  had  some  of  the  abilities  of  bis 
historian. 

"The  Grecian  philosophers  have  had  their 
res  written,  their  morals  commended,  and  their 
sayings  recorded.    Mr.  Philips  had  all  the 
virtues  to  which  most  of  them  only  pretended, 
and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their 


1  The  French  are  very  just  to 


in  this  point;  not  a  learned  man  nor  a  poet  eaa 
die,  but  all  Europe  must  be  acquainted  with 
his  accomplishments.  They  give  praise  and 
expect  it  in  their  turns ;  they  commend  their 
Patrus  and  Molieres,  as  well  as  their  Condes  and 
Turennes  ;  their  Peliisons  and  Kacines  have 
their  eulogies,  as  well  as  the  Prince  whom  they 
celebrate ;  and  their  poems,  their  mercuries,  and 
orations,  nay,  their  very  gazettes,  are  filled  with 
the  praises  of  the  learned. 

"I  am  satisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  value  him ;  had  they 
one  of  his  learning,  his  temper,  but  above  all  of 
that  particular  tum  of  humour,  that  altogether 
new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their 
poets,  and  a  subject  of  their  panegyrics,  and 
perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the  ancients,  to 
whom  only  he  ought  to  submit. 

"  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
his  memory,  since  nobody  else  undertakes  it 
And  indeed  I  can  assign  no  cause  why  so  many 
of  his  acquaintance  (that  are  as  willing  and  more 
able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one 
so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

"I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a 
character  of  the  person  and  his  writings,  with- 
out meddling  with  the  transactions  of  his  life, 
which  was  altogether  private.  1  shall  only  make 
this  known  observation  of  his  family,  that  there 
was  scarcely  so  many  extraordinary  men  in 
any  one.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  five  of 
his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  still  living),  all 
men  of  fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper 
and  genius.  So  that  their  fruitlul  mother,  like 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have  produced 
a  numerous  oflspiing,  all  of  different  though 
uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modesty,  nor  the  humour  of  the  present 
age,  pen  nits  me  to  speak  :  of  the  dead,  I  may 
say  something. 

"  One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
of  any  one  1  know.    He  had  perfectly  mastered, 
and  even  improved,  the  notions  of  Grotius,  and 
the  moie  refined  ones  of  Puffcndoif.   He  could 
refute  Hobbcs  with  as  much  solidity  as  some  of 
greater  name,  and  expose  him  with  as  much 
wit  as  Echard.    That  noble  study  which  re- 
quires the  greatest  reach  of  reason  and  nicety  of 
distinction,  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  him. 
'Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who 
understood  a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so 
unknown  in  England.    I  shall  add  only,  he 
had  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  per- 
son I  write  of,  but  more  heat ;  the  former  was 
more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert;  one 
employed  his  reason  more,  the  other  his  ima- 
gination: the  former  had  been  well  qualified 
for  those  posts,  which  the  modesty  of  the  latter 
made  him  refuse.  His  other  dead  brother  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  College  of  which 
he  was  a  member.   He  had  a  genius  either  for 
poetry  or  oratory ;  and,  though   very  young, 
composed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.    In  all 
probability  he  would  have  written  as  finely  as 
his  brother  did  nobly.   He  might  have  been  the 
Waller,  as  the  other  was  the  Milton  of  his  time. 
The  one  might  cclcbrutc  Marlborough,  the 
other  his  beautiful  offspring.   This  had  not  been 
so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  heroes  ss  the 
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In  a  word,  he  had  been 
my  {dace ;  and  while  his  brother  was 
writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any  nge  ever 
produced,  in  a  style  equal  to  them,  he  might 
have  served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

"  This  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  say  of  his 
family.  I  shall  proceed  to  himself  and  his  writ- 
ings ;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of,  because  I  know 
they  arc  censured  by  some  out  of  envy,  and 
more  out  of  ignorance. 

"  The  « Splendid  Shilling,'  which  is  far  the 
least  considerable,  has  the  more  general  reputa- 
tion, and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of  the 
rest  The  style  agreed  so  well  with  the  bur- 
lesque, that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  be- 
come nothing  else.  Every  body  is  pleased  with 
that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other 
requires  a  perfect  mastery  of  poetry  and  criti- 
cism, a  just  contempt  of  the  little  turns  and  wit- 
ticisms now  in  vogue,  and,  above  all,  a  perfect 
understanding  of  poetical  diction  and  descrip- 
tion. 

"  All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetry  will  agree, 
that  the  great  burlesque  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  great 
thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one  great :  Cot- 
ton and  others  of  a  very  low  genius  have  done 
the  former:  but  Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau, 
only  the  latter. 

"A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's 
talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola,  where  all  the 
figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the  eye, 
requires  a  master's  hand. 

"It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
low  burlesque,  because  the  images  of  the  latter 
are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itself  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  men  of  good  breeding. 
The  style  of  Billingsgate  would  not  make  a  very 
agreeable  figure  at  St  James's.  A  gentleman 
would  take  but  little  pleasure  in  language  which 
he  would  think  it  hard  to  be  accosted  in,  or  in 
reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
without  blushing.  The  lofty  burlesque  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  because,  to  write  it  the 
author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent talents  in  nature.  A  talent  to  find  out 
and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  to  raise  and  elevate.  We 
must  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and 
Horace  and  Hudibras  for  the  other.  We  know 
that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often 
failed  in  the  grave  style,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and  laughter  are 
of  such  opposite  natures,  that  they  are  seldom 
created  by  the  same  person.  The  man  of  mirth 
is  always  observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses, 
the  serious  writer  the  virtues  or  crimes,  of  man- 
kind ;  one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau, 
the  other  a  hero;  even  from  the  same  object 
they  would  drew  different  ideas :  Achilles  would 
appear  in  very  different  lights  to  Thersites  and 
Alexander ;  the  one  would  admire  the  courage 
and  greatness  of  his  soul ;  the  other  would  ridi- 
cule the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.  As 
t  says  to  Hannibal: 

-I,  cum  per  Alpee, 


subject,  or  a  great  subject  from  the  style 
pleases  the  more  universally,  because  it  is  a_ 
able  to  the  taste  both  of  the  grave  and  the  merry  ; 
but  more  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a  re- 
lish of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  or 
poetry.  I  shall  produce  only  one  passage  out  of 
this  Poet,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  1 
gaskins: 

My  galligaskins,  which  have  Ion* 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroach'  ' 
By  time  eubduHl  (what  will  not 


time  subdue  !) 

This  is  admirably  pathetical,  and  shows  very 
well  the  vicissitudes  of  sublunary  things.  The 
rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  a  man 
in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
pathetic  and  terrible  complaint  la  it  not  sur- 
prising that  the  subject  should  be  so  mean,  and 
the  verse  so  pompous,  that  the  least  things  in 
his  poetry,  as  in  a  microscope,  should  grow 
great  and  formidable  to  the  eye  ;  especially  con- 
sidering that  not  understanding  French,  he  had 
no  model  for  his  style  ?  that  he  should  have  no 
writer  to  imitate,  and  himself  be  inimitable  ?  that 
he  should  do  all  this  before  he  was  twenty ;  at 
an  age  which  is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of 
false  thoughts,  little  turns,  and  unnatural  fus- 
tian ?  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and 
I  had  almost  said  Virgil,  were  inconsiderable ; 
so  soon  was  his  imagination  at  its  full  strength, 
his  judgment  ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

"This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diversion, 
without  any  design  of  publication.  It  was  com- 
municated but  to  me ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fefl 
into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  out  vilely 
mangled  by  Ben  Breggc ;  and  impudently  said 
to  be  corrected  hy  the  author.  This  grievance  is 
now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and  no  man  now 
has  a  right  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his 
own  writings.  Xenophon  answered  the  Persian 
who  demanded  his  arms,  'We  have  nothing 
now  left  but  our  arms  and  our  valour :  if  we 
surrender  the  one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  the 
other  ?'  Poets  have  nothing  but  their  wits  and 
their  writings  ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the 
latter,  I  don't  see  what  good  the  former  can  do 
them.  To  pirate,  and  publicly  own  it,  to  prefix 
their  names  to  the  works  they  steal,  to  own  and 
avow  the  theft,  I  believe,  was  never  yet  heard  of 
but  in  England.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity, 
that,  in  a  polite  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise,  most  learn- 
ed, and  most  generous  encouragcrs  of  know- 
ledge in  the  world,  the  property  of  a  mechanic 
should  be  better  secured  than  that  of  a  scholar! 


Ut  pueris  place**,  el  dedamatio  flat. 

M  The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleases 
the  more  strongly,  because  it  is  more  surprising ; 
the  expectation  of  the  reader  is  pleasantly  de- 
who  expects  an  humble  style  from  the 


that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be 
more  valued  than  the  noblest  products  of  the 
brain !  that  it  should  be  felony  to  rob  a  cobbler 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  crime  to  deprive  the 
best  author  of  his  whole  subsistence  ;  that  no- 
thing should  make  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  own 
writings  but  the  stupidity  of  them !  that  the 
works  of  Dryden  should  meet  with  less  encou- 
ragement than  those  of  his  own  Flecknoe  or 
Black  more !  that  Tillotson  and  St  George,  Tom 
Thumb  and  Temple,  should  be  set  on  an  equal 
footing !  This  is  the  reason  why  this  very  paper 
has  been  so  long  delayed ;  and,  while  the  most  im- 
pudent and  scandalous  libels  arc  publicly  vend- 
ed by  the  pirates,  this  innocent  work  is  forced  to 
steal  abroad  as  if  it  were  a  libel 

Our  present  writers  are  b^r  these  wretches 
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the  centurion  seized  on  his  estate.  But  I  don't 
doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  the  Maecenas  of  the 
present  age,  that  will  retrieve  them  from  it 
But,  whatever  effects  this  piracy  may  hare  upon 
us,  it  contributed  Very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Philips ;  it  helped  him  to  a  reputation  which 
he  neither  desired  nor  expected,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  put  upon  a  work  of  which  he  did 
not  think  himself  capable :  but  the  event  show- 
ed his  modesty.  And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope, 
that  he,  who  could  raise  mean  subjects  so  high, 
should  still  he  more  elevated  on  greater  themes ; 
that  he,  that  could  draw  such  noble  ideas  from  a 
shilling,  could  not  fail  upon  such  a  subject  as 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  is  capable  of 
heightening  even  the  most  low  and  trifling 
genius.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  works 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  world  have 
been  owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron. 
Men  of  the  greatest  genius  are  sometimes  lazy, 
a  spur ;  often 


modest,  and  dare  not 
venture  in  public ;  they  certainly  know  their 
faults  in  the  worst  things  ;  and  even  their  best 
things  they  are  not  fond  of,  because  the  idea  of 
what  they  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they 
•re.  This  induced  me  to  believe  that  Virgil  de- 
sired his  works  might  be  burned,  had  not  the 
same  Augustus,  that  desired  him  to  write  them, 
preserved  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling 
beau  may  imagine  a  poet  may  be  induced  to 
write,  by  the  very  pleasure  he  finds  in  writing  s 
but  that  is  seldom,  when  people  are  necessitated 
to  it,  I  have  known  men  row,  and  use  very 
hard  labour  for  diversion,  which,  if  they  had  been 
to,  they  would  have  thought  themselves 
unhappy. 

"But  to  return  to  'Blenheim,'  that  work  so 
much  admired  by  some,  and  censured  by  others. 
I  have  often  wished  he  had  wrote  it  in  Latin, 
that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  empty 
critic,  who  could  have  as  little  understood  his 
meaning  in  that ' 
in  his  own. 
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critics  have  been  the  plague  of  all 
ages :  Milton  himself,  in  a  very  polite  court,  has 
been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbar- 
row :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  a  good  poeL  And  this,  per- 
haps, may  be  Mr.  Philips's  case. 

"But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  dislike. 
People  that  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the 
French  writers  can  have  no  relish  for  Philips ; 
they  admire  points  and  turns,  and  consequently 
have  no  judgment  of  what  is  great  and  majes- 
tic ;  he  must  look  Utile  in  their  eyes,  when  he 
soars  so  high  as  to  be  almost  out  of  their  view. 
I  cannot  therefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the 
French  to  be  a  judge  of  4  Blenheim,'  nor  any 
who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic.  He 
generally  judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  moderns, 
and  not  the  moderns  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes 


passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really 
sublime  which  come  the  nearest  to  it ;  he  often 
calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is 
only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one  ;  and  has  more  in- 
stances of  the  sublime  out  of  '  Ovid  de  Tristi- 
bus,'  than  he  has  out  of  all  Virgil 

44  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be 
judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  Virgil,  their  standard. 

41  But  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
consider  what  is  particular  in  the  style  of  Philips, 
and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroic 
poetry  ;  and  next  inquire  how  far  he  has  come 
up  to  that  style. 

44  His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside 
rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verse,  and  uses  old 
words,  and  frequently  postpones  the  adjective  to 
the  substantive,  and  the  substantive  to  the  verb  ; 
and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a  and  the;  her, 
and  his ;  and  uses  frequent  appositions.  Now 
let  us  examine  whether  these  alterations  of  style 

be  conformable  to  the  true  sublime." 
*       *      ♦      •  * 


WALSH. 


William  Walsh,  the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh, 
Esq.,  of  Abberley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  born 
HI  1663,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Wood, 
who  relates  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became, 
in  1678,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadhara 
College. 

He  left  the  University  without  a  degree,  and 
pursued  his  studies  in  London  and  at  home ; 
that  he  studied,  in  whatever  place,  is  apparent 
from  its  effect,  for  he  became  in  Mr.  Dryden's 
opinion  the  best  critic  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  or  a 
scholar,  but  a  man  of  fashion  ;  and,  as  Dennis 
remarks,  ostentatiously  splendid  in  his  dress. 
He  was  likewise  a  member  of  parliament  and  a 
courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  hi*  native  county 
in  several  parliaments  |  in  another  the  repre- 
of  Richmond  in  " 


tlemanofthe  horse  to  dueen  Anne,  under  the 

Duke  of  SomerseL 

Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have  been  a 
zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  po- 
litical ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or 
kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  dis- 
sertation on  Virgil's  44  Pastorals,"  in  which, 
however  studied,  he  discovers  some  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  French  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered  very  early  the 
power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are  written  upon 
the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those 
pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to 
publish. 

The  kindnesses  which  are  first  experienced 
are  seldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  retained  a 
grateful  memorv  of  Walsh's  notice,  and  men- 
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htm  in  one  of  his  latter  piece*  among 
that  had  encou       '  his  juvenile  studies : 

d  k  *£mwSS3£ ,h*  J5>,,n'    I     Id  *te. 

In  his  "Essay  on  Criticism"  he  had  given 
him  more  splendid  praise  ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  bis  more  learned  commentator,  sacrificed  a 
little  of  his  judgment  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned.  It 
must  have  happened  between  1707,  when  he 
wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711,  when  Pope  praised 
him  in  his  "Essay."  The  epitaph  makes  him 
forty-six  years  old  ;  if  Wood's  account  be  right, 
he  died  in  1709. 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with 
,  than  by  any  thing  done  or  written 


greater 
Byhimi 


Hia  worka  are  not 


he 


wrote  "Eugenia,  a ! 

Dryden  honoured  with  a  '. 

u  Esculapius,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,"  pub- 
lished after  his  death. 

44  A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous 
and  gallant,"  was  published  in  the  volumes  called 
Dryden's  Miscellany,  and  some  other  occasional 
pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Lettere  is  prefixed  a  very 
judicious  Preface  upon  Epistolary  Composition 
and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  "Golden  Age  restored,"  there  was 
something  of  humour,  while  the  facts  were  re- 
cent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  hia  imi- 
tation of  Horace,  the  first  stanzas  are  happily 
turned  ;  and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleasing 
passages.  He  has,  however,  more  elegance 
than  vigour,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  bo 
pretty. 


DRYDEN* 


Or  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to 
delineate,  the  curiosity  which  his  reputation 
must  excite  will  require  a  display  more  ample 
than  can  now  be  given.  His  contemporaries, 
however  they  reverenced  his  genius,  left  his  life 
unwritten  ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known 
beyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tra- 
dition have  supplied. 

Johv  Drtoen  was  born  August  9.  1631, f  at 
Aldwinkle.  near  Oundle,  the  son  of  Erasmus 
Dryden,  of  Titchmersh  ;  who  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet,  of  Canons 
Ashby.  All  these  places  are  in  Northampton- 
shire ;  but  the  original  stock  of  the  family  was 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon. }, 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer,  Der- 
rick, to  have  inherited  from  his  father  an  estate 
of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to  have  been  bred, 
as  was  said,  an  anabaptist.  For  either  of  these 
particulars  no  authority  is  given. §  Such  a  for- 
tune ought  to  have  secured  him  from  that  pover- 
ty which  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ; 
or,  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have  made  him 
ashamed  of  publishing  his  necessities.  But 
though  he  had  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly 
examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently 


•  The  Life  of  Dryden,  thoug h  in  point  of 
k  it  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  Johnson'*  produ 
!■  m  many  particulars  incorrect.  Mr.  Malone, 
biography  prefixed  to  his  "  Prows  Worka,"  haa  collected 
a  much  more  ample  and  accurate  account;  and  from 
that  valuable  work  several  dates  and  other  particular* 


in  the 


have  been  here  set  right  —J.  B 

f  Mr.  Malone  has  lately  proyed  that  there  Is  no  satis- 
factory  evidence  for  this  date.   The  inscription  on  Dry- 
den's monument  aaya  only  natut  1633.    See  Malone 
Life  of  Dryden,  prefixed  to  his  "  Critical  and  Miacella- 
neons  Pros*  Worka,"  p  6,  note.— C. 
)  Of  Cumberland.    Ibid.  p.  10.— C. 
\  Mr.  Malone  haa  furnished  us  with  a  detailed  account 
of  our  Poet's  circumstances  ;  from  which  It  appears  that 
although  he  was  possessed  of  a  sufficient  income  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  wa«  considerably  embarrassed 
at  its  cio*e.    See  Malone's  Life,  p.  «;u.-J.  B. 


malicious,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  is 
charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony.  He  was, 
indeed,  sometimes  reproached  for  his  first  reli- 
gion. I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
Derrick's  intelligence  was  partly  true,  and 
partly  erroneous.! 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  in- 
structed as  one  of  the  King's  scholars  by  Dr. 
Busby,  whom  he  loug  after  continued  to  reve- 
rence, ho  was,  in  1650,  elected  to  one  of  the) 
Westminster  scholarships  at  Cambridge.il 

Of  his  school  performances  has  appeared  only 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  com- 
posed with  great  ambition  of  such  conceits  an, 
notwithstanding  the  reformation  begun  by 
Waller  and  Denham,  the  example  of  Cowley 
still  kept  in  reputation.  Lord  Hastings  died  of 
the  small-pox  ;  and  hia  poet  has  made  of  the 
pustules  first  rose-buds,  and  then  gems  :  at  last 
exalts  them  into  stars ;  and  says, 

No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  oa, 
•rma< 


At  the  University  he  does  not  appear  to  hav 
been  eager  of  poetical  distinction,  or  to  ban 
lavished  his  early  wit  either  on  fictitious  sub- 
jects or  public  occasions.  He  probably  con- 
sidered, that  he  who  proposed  to  be  an  author 
ought  first  to  be  a  student.  He  obtained,  what- 
ever was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  Col- 
lege. Whv  he  was  excluded  cannot  now  be 
known,  and  it  is  vain  to  guess  :  had  he  thought 
himself  injured,  he  knew  how  to  complain.  In 
the  Life  of  Plutarch  he  mentions  his  !  " 


It  Mr.  Derrick's  Life  of  Dryden  was  prefixed  to  a  very 
beautiful  and  correct  edition  of  Dryden'a  Miscellanies), 
published  by  the  Tonsons  in  1760, 4  vols.  svo.  Derrick's 
part,  however,  was  poorly  executed,  and  the  edition 
never  became  popular — C. 

*  He  went  off  to  Trinity  College,  and  was  admitted  to 
a  bachelor*  drrree  in  Jan.  16A4-4,  and  in  ISM 
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in  the  College  with  gratitude ;  bat,  in  a  prologue 
at  Oxford,  he  has  theae  lines : 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be, 

Than  hit  own  mother  university  ; 

Thebea  did  his  rode  unknowin?  youth  engage  ; 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  1653, 
that  he  became  a  public  candidate  for  fame,*  by 
publishing  "Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord 
Protector  ;"  which,  compared  with  the  verses 
of  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  san 


The  reproach  of  inconstancy  was,  on  thi 
sion,  shared  with  such  numbers,  that  it 


n,  were 

sufficient  to  raise  great  expectations  of  the  rising 

When  the  King  was  restored,  Dryden,  like 
the  other  panegyrists  of  usurpation,  changed  his 
opinion,  or  his  {profession,  and  published  44  As- 
trea  Redux,  a  Poem  on  the  happy  Restoration 
and  Return  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  King 
Charles  the  Second." 

this  oc 
pro- 
duced neither  hatred  nor  disgrace!  if  he  changed, 
he  changed  with  the  nation.  It  was,  however, 
not  totally  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised 
him  enemies. 

The  same  year  he  praised  the  new  King  in  a 
second  poem  on  his  restoration.  In  the  "  As- 
trea"  were  the  lines, 

An  horrid  itiUnrtt  flm  invades  the 
And  in  that  silence  we  a  tempest  fear — 

for  which  he  was  persecuted  with  perpetual 
ridicule,  perhaps  with  more  than  was  deserved. 
Siierue  is  indeed  mere  privation  ;  and,  so  con- 
sidered, cannot  invade ;  but  privation  likewise 
certainly  is  darkness,  and  probably  cold ;  yet 
poetry  has  never  been  refused  the  right  of  as- 
cribing effects  or  agency  to  them  as  to  positive 
powers.  No  man  scruples  to  say,  that  darkness 
Kinder*  him  from  his  work;  or  that  cold  haa 
killed  the  plants.  Death  is  also  privation  ;  yet 
who  has  made  any  difficulty  of  assigning  to 
death  a  dart  and  the  power  of  striking? 

In  settling  the  order  of  his  works  there  is 
some  difficulty ;  for,  even  when  they  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  formally  offi-red  to  a  patron, 
he  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedication  ;  the 
time  of  writing  and  publishing  is  not  always  the 
same  ;  nor  can  the  find  editions  be  easily  found, 
if  even  from  them  could  be  obtained  the  neces- 
sary information.t 

The  time  at  which  his  first  play  was  exhibited 
is  not  certainly  known,  because  it  was  not 
printed  till  it  was,  some  years  afterwards,  altered 
and  revived  ;  but  since  the  plays  are  said  to  be 
printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written, 
from  the  dates  of  some,  those  of  others  may  be 
inferred  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  collected,  that  in 
1663,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  he 
commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  compelled 
undoubtedly  by  necessity,  for  he  appears  never 
to  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his  genius,  or  to 
have  much  pleased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it,  he 
kept  possession  for  many  years ;  not  indeed 
without  the  competition  of  rivals  who  sometimes 
prevailed,  or  the  censure  of  critics,  which  was 


•  This  Is  a 
Haating*  appeared  in  a 
Mum  on  the  death  of  Henry  Lord 
Malone  — J  B. 
t  The  order  of  his  playa 
"  by  Mr.  MaJone.-C. 
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often  poignant  and  often  just ;  but  with  su 
degree  of  reputation,  as  made  him  at  least  eec_ 
of  being  heard,  whatever  might  be  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  public 

His  first  piece  was  a  comedy  called  "The 
Wild  Gallant.}"  He  began  with  no  happy  au- 
guries ;  for  his  performance  was  so  much  disap- 
proved, that  he  was  compelled  to  recall  it,  and 
change  it  from  its  imperfect  state  to  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears,  and  which  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently defective  to  vindicate  the  critic*. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  his  theatrical  fame,  or  tracing 
the  meander*  of  his  mind  through  the  whole  se- 
ries of  his  dramatic  performances  ;  it  will  be  fit, 
however,  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  espe- 
cial notice  of  those  that  are  distinguished  by  any 
peculiarity,  intrinsic  or  concomitant;  for  the 
composition  and  fate  of  eight-and-twenty  dra- 
mas include  too  much  of  a  poetical  life  to  be 
omitted. 

In  1664,  he  published  44  The  Rival  Ladies," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  a  man 
of  high  reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  a*  a 
statesman.  In  this  play  he  made  hi*  essay  of 
dramatic  rhyme,  which  he  defends,  in  his  dedi- 
cation, with  sufficient  certainty  of  a  favourable 
hearing;  for  Orrery  wa*  himself  a  writer  of 
rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in 
44  The  Indian  Queen,"  a  tragedy  in  rhyme.  The 
parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not  distin- 
guished. 

44  The  Indian  Emperor"  was  published  in  1667. 
It  is  a  tracedy  in  rnyme,  intended  for  a  sequel 
to  Howard's  44  Indian  Queen."  Of  this  connex- 
ion notice  was  given  to  the  audience  by  printed 
bills,  distributed  at  the  door ;  an  expedient  sup- 
posed to  be  ridiculed  in  *4  The  Rehearsal,"  where 
Bayes  tells  how  many  reams  he  has  printed,  to 
instil  into  the  audience  some  conception  of  his 
plot 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Night,  which 
Rymer  has  made  famous  by  preferring  it  to  those 
of  all  other  poets. 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyme 
was  introduced  soon  after  the  Restoration,  as  it 
seems  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  bad 
formed  his  taste  by  the  French  theatre  ;  and 
Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  difficulty  of 
declaring  that  he  wrote  only  to  please,  and  who 
perhaps  knew  that  by  his  dexterity  of  versifica- 
tion he  was  more  likely  to  excel  oth  ers  in  rhyme 
than  without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  mas- 
ter's preference.  He  therefore  made  rhyming 
tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of  manifest 
propriety,  he  seems  to  have  grown  ashamed  of 
making  them  any  longer. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  vehement  defence  of 
dramatic  rnyme,  in  confutation  of  the  preface  to 
44  The  Duke  of  Lerma,"  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Howard  had  censured  it 

In  1667,  he  published  44  Annus  Mirabilis,  the 
Year  of  Wonders,"  which  may  be  esteemed  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  by  a 
letter,  which  is  not  properly  a  dedication  ;  and 


{The  "Duke  of  Guise"  waa  his  fir* 
Malone,  p.  51.— J.  B. 
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writing  to  a  poet,  be  has  inte 
critical  observations,  of  which 
mon,  and  some  perhaps  ventured  without  much 
consideration,  tie  began,  even  now,  to  exer- 
cise the  domination  of  conscious  genius,  by  re- 
commending his  own  performance  :  "  I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  the  Prince  and  General"  [Rupert 
and  Monk  J  "  are  incomparably  the  best  subjects 
[  ever  bad,  so  what  1  bave  written  on  them  is 
much  better  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any 
other.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  my 
poem  with  noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  ex- 
press those  thoughts  with  elocution." 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of 
four  lines  ;  a  measure  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  "  Gondibcrt"  of  Davenant,  and  which 
he  then  thought  the  most  majestic  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  affords.  Of  this  stanza  he  men- 
tions the  incumbrances,  increased  as  they  were 
by  the  exactness  which  the  age  required.  It  was, 
throughout  his  life,  very  much  his  custom  to  re- 
commend his  works  by  representation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  he  had  encountered,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  sufficiently  considered  that  where 
there  is  no  difficulty,  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  each  other, 
something  that  is  not  now  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained.* Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  had  defended  dramatic  rhyme  ;  and 
Howard,  in  a  preface  to  a  collection 'of  plays, 
had  censured  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindicated 
himself  in  his  "  Dialogue  od  Dramatic  Poetry :" 
Howard,  in  his  preface  to  "  the  Duke  of  Lcrma," 
animadverted  on  the  vindication  ;  and  Dryden, 
in  a  preface  to  "  The  Indian  Emperor,"  replied 
to  the  animadversions  with  great  asperity,  and 
almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this 
play  is  dated  the  year  in  which  the  "  Annus  Mi- 
rat  11  Us"  was  published.  Here  appears  a  strange 
inconsistency ;  but  Langbaine  affords  some  help, 
by  relating  that  the  answer  to  Howard  was  not 
published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  but  was 
added  when  it  was  afterwards  reprinted :  and  as 
"  The  Duke  of  Lerma"did  not  appear  till  1668, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue  was  pub- 
lished, there  was  time  enough  for  enmity  to 
grow  up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for 
the  theatre,  were  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  distinguished,  that  in 
166St  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
poet-laureaL  The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been 
raised  in  favour  of  Jonson,  by  Charles  the 
First,  from  a  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  wine  :  a  revenue 
in  those  davs  not  inadequate  to  the  conve- 
niences of  life. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  instructive  dia- 
logue, in  which  wo  are  told,  by  Prior,  that  the 
principal  character  is  meant  to  represent  the 
Duke  of  Dorset.  This  work  seems  to  have 
given  Addison  a  model  for  his  dialogues  upon 
Medals. 

"Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  duecn"  (1668), 
is  a  tragi-comedy.    In  the  preface  he  discusses 
question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge 


*  See  Malone,  p.  91. — J.  B. 

t  He  did  n<*  succeed  Davenant  till  Aug.  18,  1070 ;  but 
Mr.  Malone  inform*  us,  that  the  patent  had  a  retrospect, 
and  the  salary  commenced  from  the  Midsummer  afu-r 


well  of  his  own  productions  ?  and  determines 

very  justly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition,  and 
all  that  can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  science, 
the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion  ; 
but  that,  in  those  parts  where  fancy  predomi- 
nates, self-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might 
have  observed,  that  what  is  good  only  because 
it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  tdl  it  baa 
been  found  to  please. 

"Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  (1668)  is  a  comedy, 
published  without  preface  or  dedication,  and  at 
hrst  without  the  name  of  the  author.  Lang- 
baine charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest,  with  pla- 
giarism ;  and  observes,  that  the  song  is  transla- 
ted from  Voiture,  allowing  however  that  both 
the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly  observed. 

"The  Tempest"  (1670)  is  an  alteration  of 
Shakspearc's  play,  made  by  Dryden  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Davenant ;  "  whom,"  soys  he,  "  I 
found  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  was 
proposed  to  him  in  which  he  could  not  suddenly 
produce  a  thought  extremely  pleasant  and  sur- 
prising ;  and  those  first  thoughts  of  his,  contrary 
to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not  always  the  least 
happy  ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  likewise 
were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  He 
borrowed  not  of  any  other ;  and  his  imagina- 
tions were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any 
other  man." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  conjunction  of 
these  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to  Shak- 
speare's monster,  Caliban,  is  added  a  sister  mon- 
ster, Sycorax  ;  and  a  woman,  who,  in  the  origi- 
nal play,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought 
acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  seen  a 
woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to 
have  had  his  quiet  much  disturbed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "The  Empress  of  Morocco,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle  ;  which  was 
so  much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  think  his 
supremacy  of  reputation  in  some  danger.  Set- 
tle had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage, 
but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  published 
his  play  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defi- 
ance. Here  was  one  offence  added  to  another  ; 
and,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation,  it  wu 
acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  court  ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions 
which  he  called  indignation,  and  others  jealousy 
but  wrote  upon  the  plav  and  the  dedication  sucr 
criticism  as  malignant  impatience  could  pour  out 
in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character  :  "  He's  ar 
animal  of  a  most  deplored  understanding,  with 
out  reading  and  conversation.  His  being  is  ii 
a  twilight  of  sense,  and  some  glimmering  o 
thought  which  he  never  can  fashion  into  wit  o: 
English.  His  style  is  boisterous  and  rougl 
hewn,  his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  his  num 
bers  perpetually  harsh  and  ill-sounding.  Th 
little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fancy.  He  some 
times  labours  with  a  thought ;  but,  with  the  pud 
dcr  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis  com 
monly  stUl-born  ;  so  that,  for  want  of  learnin; 
and  elocution,  he  will  never  be  able  to  expres 
anv  thing  either  naturally  or  justly." 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one  of  th 

f>ages  in  which  criticism  prevails  over  brut; 
urv.   He  proceeds  :  "  He  has  a  heavy  hand  ■ 
fools,  and  a  great  felicity  in  writing  nonsense  fc 
Fools  they  will  be  in  spite  of  him.  H 
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his  two  empresses,  his  villain,  and  his  sub- 


villain,  nay,  his 
cast  of  the  father- their  folly  was  born  and  bred 
in  them,  and  something  of  the  Elkanah  will  be 
visible," 

This  is  Dryden's  general  declamation  ;  I  will 
not  withhold  from  the  reader  a  particular  remark. 
Having  gone  through  the  first  act,  he  says,  "to 
conclude  this  act  with  the 
of  nonsense  spoken  yet : 


And  in  their  orbs  vie  w  the  dark  characters 

Of  oierea,  ruin?,  murder*,  blood,  and  wars. 
We'll  blot  out  all  those  hideout  draught*,  and  writs 
Pure  and  white  form*  ;  then  with  a  radiant  light 
Their  breasts  encircle,  till  their  passions  be 
Gentle  as  nuture  in  It*  infancy; 
Till,  soften'd  by  our  charm*,  their  furies  < 
And  their  revenge  resolves  into  a  peace. 


To  flatter 


htni 


:  our  feijm'd  smiles  conform, 
Kinder,  do  but  gild  a. torn. 

Conform  •  imile  to  lightning,  make  a  smile  imi- 
late  lightning,  and  flattering  lightning;  lightning 
sure  is  a  threatening  thing.  And  this  lightning 
must  gild  a  storm.  Now,  if  I  must  conform  my 
smiles  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a 
storm  too :  to  gUd  with  smiles  is  a  new  invention 
of  gilding.  And  gild  a  storm  by  being  backed 
with  thunder.  Thunder  is  part  of  the  storm ; 
so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  help  to  gild  an- 
other part,  and  help  by  backing ;  as  if  a  man 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed, 
or  having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is 
gilding  by  conforming,  smiling,  lightning,  back- 
ing, and  I Aundmng.  The  whole  is  as  if  I  should 
say  thus :  I  will  make  my  counterfeit  smiles 
look  like  a  flattering  stone-horse,  which,  being 
backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle. 
I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty 
thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  these  two  lines 
•board  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being  sea- 


Here  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  specimen ;  but  as 
the  pamphlet,  though  Dryden's,  has  never  been 
thought  worthy  of  republication,  and  is  not 
easily  to  be  found,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to 
i  it  more  largely  : 


He  no 


Whene'er  she  bleeds, 
i  damnation  needs, 

i  the  sentence  of  her  death, 


"  TAot  attends  that  breath.— The  poet  is  at  breath 
again;  breath  can  never  'scape  him;  and  here 
he  brings  in  a  breath  that  must  be  infectious  with 
pronouncing  a  sentence ;  and  this  sentence  is 
not  to  be  pronounced  till  the  condemned  party 
bleeds ;  that  is,  she  must  be  executed  first,  and 
sentenced  after;  and  the  pronouncing  of  this 
sentence  will  be  infectious ;  that  is,  others  will 
catch  the  disease  of  that  sentence,  and  this  in- 
fecting of  others  will  torment  a  man's  self.  The 
whole  is  thus:  when  she  bleeds,  thou  needed  no 
greater  hell  or  torment  to  thyself,  than  infecting  of 
others  by  pronouncing  a  sentence  upon  her.  What 
hodge-podge  does  he  make  here  I  Never  was 
Dutch  grout  such  clogging,  thick,  indigestible 
stuff".  But  this  is  but  a  taste  to  stay  the  sto- 
mach ;  we  shall  have  a  more  plentiful  mess  pre- 
sently. 

"Now  to  dish  up  the  poet's  broth,  that  I  pro- 
mised : 

For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  freed  souls  enlarged, 
Of  nature's  grosser  burden  we're  discharged, 
Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  lover  s  sigh, 
Like  wand  ring  meteor*  through  the  air  we'll  fly  ; 
And  in  our  airy  walk,  as  subtle  guests, 
We'll  steal  into  our  cruel  fathers*  breasts, 
There  read  their  souls,  and  track  each  passion's  sphere, 

■  we- 
ll 


Whom  tiring  we  made  foe*,  dead  ws  U 

"If  this  be  not  a  very  liberal  mess,  I  will  refer 
myself  to  the  stomach  of  any  moderate  guest. 
And  a  rare  mess  it  is,  far  excelling  any  West- 
minster white-broth.  It  is  a  kind  of  giblet  por- 
ridge, made  of  the  giblets  of  a  couple  of  young 
geese,  stodged  full  of  meteors,  orbs,  spheres,  track, 
hideous  draughts,  dark  characters,  white  forms,  and 
radiant  lights,  designed  not  only  to  please  appe- 
tite, and  indulge  luxury  ;  but  it  is  also  physical, 
being  an  approved  medicine  to  purge  choler ;  for 
it  is  propounded,  by  Morena,  as  a  recipe  to  cure 
their  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours ;  and, 
were  it  written  in  characters  as  barbarous  as  the 
words,  might  very  well  pass  for  a  doctor's  bilL 
To  conclude ;  it  is  porridge,  'tis  a  recipe,  'tis  a 
pig  with  a  pudding  m  the  belly,  'tis  I  know  not 
what :  for,  certainly,  never  any  one  that  pre- 
tended to  write  sense  had  the  impudence  before 
to  put  such  stuff  as  this  into  the  mouths  of  those 
that  were  to  speak  it  before  an  audience,  whom 
he  did  not  take  to  be  all  fools  ;  and  after  that  to 
print  it  too,  and  expose  it  to  the  examination  of 
the  world.  But  let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of 
this  stuff: 

For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  freed  souk  enlarged— 

"Here  he  tells  what  it  is  to  be  dead;  it  is  to 
have  our  freed  souls  set  free.  Now,  if  to  have  a 
soul  set  free,  is  to  be  dead  ;  then,  to  have  a , 
set  free,  is  to  have  a  dead  man  die. 


Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  lover's  sigh — 

"They  two  like  one  sigh,  and  that  one  sigh  like 
two  wandering  meteors, 

—Shall  fly  through  the  sow 

"  That  is,  they  shall  mount  above  like  falling 
stars,  or  else  they  shall  skip  like  two  Jacks  with 
lan thorns,  or  Will  with  a  wisp,  and  Madge  with 

a  candle." 

"  Jhid  in  their  airy  walk  steal  into  their  cruel 
fathers'  breasts,  like  subtle  guests.  So  that  their 
fathers'  breasts  must  be  in  an  airy  walk,  an  airy  walk 
of  a  flier.  And  there  they  will  read  their  souls,  and 
track  the  spheres  of  their  passions.  That  is,  these 
walking  filers,  Jack  with  a  lan  thorn,  &c  will  put 
on  his  .spec tiicles,  and  fall  a  reading  souls ;  and 
put  on  his  pumps,  and  fall  a  tracking  of  spheres  t 
so  that  he  will  read  and  run,  walk  and  fly,  at  the 
same  time !  Oh  !  nimble  Jack !  Then  he  will  sea, 
how  revenge  here,  how  ambition  there —  The 
birds  will  hop  about  And  then  view  the  dark 
characters  of  sieges,  ruins,  murders,  blood,  and 

forms  I  Oh!  rare  sport  for  Jack!  Never  was 
place  so  full  of  game  as  these  breasts !  You  can- 
not stir,  but  flush  a  sphere,  start  a  character,  or 
unkennel  an  orb !" 

Settle's  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  em- 
bellished with  sculptures ;  those  ornaments  seem 
to  have  given  poor  Dryden  great  disturbance. 
He  tries,  however,  to  ease  his  pain  by  venting 
his  malice  in  a  parody. 

"  The  poet  has  not  only  been  so  imprudent  to 
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expose  all  this  siuft,  but  so  arrogant  to  defend  it 
with  an  epistle ;  like  a  saucy  booth-keeper,  that, 
when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  the  people,  would 
wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  would  not  like 
it,  or  would  offer  to  discover  it ;  for  which  arro- 

Eour  poet  receives  this  correction ;  and,  to 
im  a  little  the  sharper,  I  will  not  transpose 
srse,  but  by  the  help  of  his  own  words 
Iransnonsense  sense,  thai  by  my  stuff  people 
may  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

Greet  Boy,  thy  tragedy  and  sculptures  done, 
From  press  and  plains,  in  flec:s  do  homeward  mi 
And.  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride. 
Their  course  in  bellad-einrers'  baskets  guide, 
Whose  greasy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  take, 
From  the  gay  shows  thy  dainty  sculpture*  make. 

A  senseless  tale  with  (Uttering  fustian  fill'd. 
He  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear, 
Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisicroii*  bombast  bear. 


With  noise  they  move,  and  from  players*  mouths  rebound, 
When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words*  empty 
By  thee  tnspir'd,  the  rumbling  verses  roll. 
As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 
And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too ; 
To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow. 
As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance, 
To  UV  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advance, 
To  whom,  by  instinct,  all  thy  stuff  is  dear: 
Their  loud  Clap*  echo  to  the  theatre. 

From  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  Kprcsas, 
Fame  sings  thv  praise  with  ne  uths  of  logger- hea/ 
With  noise  and  laughing  each  thy  fustian  creels, 
"Tie  clapt  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits, 
Who  have  their  tribute  sent,  and  homace  given. 
As  men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  heaven. 

"  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  pud- 
dle :  and  now  we  are  come  from  aboard  his 
dancing,  masking,  rebounding,  breathing  fleet : 
and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at  Gotham,  we  meet 
nothing  but  fools  and  nonsense." 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of 
Dryden  could  be  reduced  between  rage  and  ter- 
ror; rage  with  little  provocation,  and  terror 
with  little  danger.  To  see  the  highest  mind  thus 
levelled  with  the  meanest,  may  produce  some 
solace  to  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  and 
some  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  minds  are  not  levelled 
in  their  powers  but  when  they  are  first  levelled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  multi- 
tudes. 

"An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrolo- 
ger," a  comedy.  (1671,)  is  dedicated  to  the  illus- 
trious Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  courts  by 
adding  to  his  praises  those  of  his  lady,  not  only 
as  a  lover,  but  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is 
unpleasing  to  think  how  many  names,  once  ce- 
lebrated, are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle's 
works  nothing  is  now  known  but  his  Treatise  on 
Horsemanship. 

The  preface  seems  very  elaborately  written, 
and  contains  many  just  remarks  on  the  fathers 
of  the  English  drama.  Shakspeare's  plots,  he 
says,  are  in  the  hundred  novels  of  Cinthio ; 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  sto- 
ries ;  Jonson  only  made  them  for  himself.  His 
criticisms  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  are 
judicious  and  profound.  He  endeavours  to  de- 
fend the  immorality  of  some  of  his  comedies  by 
the  example  of  former  writers  ;  which  is  only 
to  say  that  he  was  not  the  first,  nor  perhaps  the 

Eeatest  offender.    Against  those  that  accused 
m  of  plagiarism,  he  alleges  a  favourable  ex- 
ert* the  King:  "He  only  desired  that 


they,  who  accuse  me  of  thefts,  would  steal 

plays  like  mine ;"  and  then  relates  how  much 
labour  he  spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stage 
what  he  borrows  from  others. 

"  Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr,** 
(1672)  was  another  tragedy  in  rhyme,  conspi- 
cuous for  many  passages  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance, and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridiculoua 
turbulence.  The  rants  of  Maximin  have  been 
always  the  sport  of  criticism  ;  and  were  at  length, 
if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted,  the  shame 
of  the  writer. 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let  the 
reader  know,  that  it  was  contrived  and  written 
in  seven  weeks.  Want  of  time  was  often  his 
excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  was  his  pri- 
vate boast  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  "The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada," but  published  after  it.  The  design  is  to 
recommend  piety.  "  I  considered  that  pleasure 
was  not  the  only  end  of  poesy ;  and  that  even 
the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so  wholly 
tlte  business  of  a  poet,  as  that  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  piety  were  to  be  omitted ;  for  to 
leave  that  employment  altogether  to  the  clergy, 
were  to  forget  that  religion  was  first  taught  in 
verse,  which  the  laziness  or  dullness  of 
ing  priesthood  turned  afterwards  into 
Thus  foolishly  could  rtruini  wnii', 
not  show  his  malice  to  the  parsons. 

The  two  parts  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Grana- 
da" (1672)  are  written  with  a  seeming  determi- 
nation to  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  wonders, 
to  exhibit  in  its  highest  elevation  a  theatrical 
meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valour, 
and  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the 
extravagance  of  posterity.  All  the  rays  of  ro- 
mantic heat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow 
in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration.  He  ia 
above  all  laws  ;  he  is  exempt  from  all  restraints  ; 
he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wher- 
ever he  appears.  He  fights  without  inauiring; 
the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the  obligations  of 
justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  pro- 
hibition from  the  dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  delightful ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of 
illustrious  depravity,  and  majestic  madness,  such 
as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often  reve- 
renced, and  in  which  the  ridiculous  is 
with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  "' 
Conquest  of  Granada,"  Dryden  indulges  his  fa- 
vourite pleasure  of  discrwlitine  his  predecessors; 
and  this  epilogue  he  has  defended  by  a  long  post- 

which  he  should  more  fully  treat  of  the 
and  faults  of  the  English  poets,  who  have  writ- 
ten in  the  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  Thin 
promise  was  never  formally  performed ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  dramatic  writers,  he  has) 
given  us  in  his  prefaces,  and  in  this  postscript, 
something  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to 
exalt  himself  by  the  comparison,  he  shows  faults 
distinctly,  and  only  praises  excellence  in  general 
terms. 

A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of 
probability,  naturally  drew  upon  itself  the  vul- 
tures of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  critics  that  at- 
tacked it  was  Martin  Clifford,  to  whom  Sprat 
addressed  the  life  of  Cowley,  with  such  vene- 
xiwcrs  us  might  naturally 
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receiving  characters  from  contemporary  writers. 
Clifford's  remarks,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy, 
were  at  last  obtained  ;  and,  that  no  man  may 
ever  want  them  more,  I  will  extract  enough  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  observation  is  only 
general :  "  You  do  live,"  says  he,  "  in  as  much 
ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb ; 
your  writings  are  like  a  Jack-of-all-trades'  shop ; 
they  have  a  variety,  but  nothing  of  value  ;  and 
if  thou  art  not  the  dullest  phim-animal  that  ever 
the  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  conversed 
with  are  strangely  mistaken  in  thee." 

In  the  second  he  tells  him  that  Almanzor  is 
not  more  copied  from  Achilles  than  from  an- 
cient Pistol.  "  But  I  am,"  says  he,  "strangely 
mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  this  very  Almnn- 
xor  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name.  Pr'ythee  tell 
me  true,  was  not  this  buffoap  once  the  Indian 
Emperor  ?  and  at  another  lime  did  he  not 
call  himself  Maximin  ?  Was  not  Lvndaraxa 
once  called  Almeria  ?  I  mean,  under  Montezu- 
ma, the  Indian  Emperor.  I  protest  and  vow 
they  are  either  the  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  can- 
not, for  my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  You  are,  therefore,  a  strange  uncon- 
scionable thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal 
from  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched 
self  too." 

Now  was  Settle's  lime  to  take  his  revenge. 
He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  own  lines  :  and, 
if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  thing,  makes  his  re- 
prisals upon  his  enemy.  To  say  that  his  answer 
is  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  high  commenda- 
tion. To  expose  Dryden's  method  of  analyzing 
his  expressions,  he  tries  the  same  experiment 
upon  the  same  description  of  the  ships  in  "  The 
Indian  Emperor,"  of  which,  however,  he  does 
not  deny  the  excellence ;  but  intends  to  show, 
that  by  studied  misconstruction  every  thing  may 
be  equally  represented  as  ridiculous.  After  so 
much  of  Dryden's  elegant  animadversions,  jus- 
tice requires  that  something  of  Settle's  should  be 
exhibited.  The  following  observations  are  there- 
fore extracted  from  a 
five  pages : 

Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 


"These  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  sense 
op  thought  in,  or  any  thing  but  bombast  and 
noise,  he  shall  make  me  believe  every  word  in 
his  observations  on  1  Morocco'  sense." 

In  the  '  Empress  of  Morocco'  were  these 
: 


I'll  u. 

Till  I  find  out  new  worlds,  and 

On  which  Dryden  made  this 

" 1  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a  sphere 
for  a  country ;  the  sphere  of  Morocco ;  as  if  Mo- 
rocco were  the  globe  of  earth  and  water  ;  but  a 
globe  is  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,"  &c 
■  So  sphere  must  not  be  sense,  unless  it  relates  to 
a  circular  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  sense 
the  astronomers  use  it.    I  would  desire  him  to 


I'll  to  the  turret*  of  the 
And  add 


CFarb. 


e  turret*  of  the  palace  *o, 
new  Are  to  those  that  tight  below. 
,  hero-like,  with  torches  by  my  aide 
the  omen  though),  my  lore  I'll  guide. 


No,  like  his  better  fortune  I'll  appear, 
With  open  arms,  loote  vail,  and  flowing  hair, 
Just  flying  forward  from  my  rolling  sphere. 

I  wonder  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  make 
so  bold  with  the  sphere  himself,  and  be  so  cri- 
tical in  other  men's  writings.  Fortune  is  fancied 
standing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a  sphere,  as  he  told 
us  in  the  first  act. 

"  Because  '  Elkanah's  Similes  are  the  most 
unlike  things  to  what  they  are  compared  in  the 
world,'  I'll  venture  to  start  a  simile  in  his  'An- 
nus Mirabilis:'  he  gives  this  poetical  description 
of  the  ship  called  The  London : 

The  goodly  London  In  her  gallant  trim, 
The  phenix-daughter  of  the  vanquish  d  old, 
Liko  a  rich  bride  does  on  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 
Her  flag  aloft  spread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 
And  sanguine  streamers  seem'd  the  flood  to  I 
The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  his  loom  f 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knowa  not  to  retire. 
With  roomy  decks  her  guns  of  mighty  strength. 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  lava*, 
Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  in  the  waves. 

What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  make  all 
these  poetical  bcaulincations  of  a  ship ;  that  is, 
a  phenix  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a  wasp  in 
the  last ;  nay,  to  make  his  humble  comparison  of 
a  wasp  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it  flies 
upon  the  waves  as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  the  like, 
but  it  seemed  a  warp.  But  our  author  at  the 
writing  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  com- 
pare ships  to  floating  palaces :  a  comparison  to 
the  purpose  was  a  perfection  he  did  not  arrive 
to  till  the  Indian  Emperor's  days.  But  perhaps 
his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine ; 
this  ship  had  a  great  many  guns  in  her,  and  they, 
put  alt  together,  made  the  sting  in  ihc  wasp's 
tail ;  for  this  is  all  the  reason  I  can  guess,  why 
it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  because  we  will  allow 
him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  phenix  sea- 
wasp,  and  the  rarity  of  such  an  animal  may  do 
much  towards  heightening  the  fancy. 

"  It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he 
had  designed  to  render  the  senseless  play  little, 
to  have  searched  for 
this: 

Two  if*  scarce  make  one  possibility. 
If  justice  will  take  all,  and  nothing  give, 
Justice,  methinks,  is  not  distributive. 
To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  alternative. 
Rather  than  take  your  life,  I  will  not  live. 

"  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  logic 
in  heroic  verse.  Three  such  fustian  canting 
words  as  distributive,  alternative,  and  two  i/s,  no 
man  but  himself  would  have  come  within  the 
noise  of.  But  he's  a  man  of  , 
and  all  comes  into  his  play. 

"  'Twould  have  done  well  too  if  he  could  have 
met  with  a  rant  or  two,  worth  the  observation  : 
such  as, 

Move  swiftly,  Bun,  and  fly  a  lover's  pace ; 
Leave  months  and  week*  behind  thee  in  thy  race. 

"  But  surely  the  sun,  whether  he  flies  a  lover's 
or  not  a  lover's  pace,  leaves  weeks  and  months, 
nay,  years  too,  behind  him  in  his  race, 

"  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  philo- ma- 
thematics, would  have  given  him  satisfaction  in 
the  point. 

If  I  could  kill  thee  now.  thy  Tata's  ao  low, 
That  I  must  stoop,  ere  1  can  give  the  blow. 
But  mine  Is  Axed  so  f 
That  aU  thy  men, 

Pil  d  on  thy  back,  can  wvwpull  it  i 
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"Now  where  that  is,  Almanzor»s  fate  is  fixed, 
I  cannot  guess :  but,  wherever  it  is,  I  believe 
Almanzor,  and  think  that  all  Abdalla's  subjects, 
piled  upon  one  another,  might  not  pull  down  his 
fate  so  well  as  without  pifing:  besides,  I  think 
Abdalla  so  wise  a  man,  that  if  Almanzor  had 
told  him  that  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  might 
do  the  feat,  he  would  scarcely  bear  such  a  weight, 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  exploit ;  but  it  is  a  huff, 
1  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

The  people  like  t  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow, 
But,  unoppou'd,  they  either  lose  their  force, 
Or  wind  in  Tolutnes  to  their  former  course. 


A  very  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  sense  or 
reason.  Torrents,  I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never 
so  much,  can  never  return  to  their  former  course, 
unless  he  can  suppose  that  fountains  can  go  up- 
wards, which  is  impossible ;  nay,  more,  in  tne 
foregoing  page  he  tells  us  so  too  ;  a  trick  of  a 
very  unfaithful  memory. 

But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upward  flow. 

Which  of  a  torrent,  which  signifies  a  rapid 
stream,  is  much  more  impossible.  Besides,  if  he 
goes  to  quibble,  and  say,  that  it  is  possible  by  art 
water  may  be  made  return,  and  the  same  water 
run  twice  in  one  and  the  same  channel ;  then  he 
quite  confutes  what  he  says :  for  it  is  by  being 
opposed,  that  it  runs  into  Us  former  course  j  for 
ail  engines  that  make  water  so  return,  do  it  by 
compulsion  and  opposition.  Or,  if  he  means  a 
headlong  torrent  for  a  tide,  which  would  be  ridi- 
culous, yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes  but 
come  fore-right  back  (if  their  upright  lies 
straight  to  their  former  course),  and  that  by 
opposition  of  the  sea-water,  that  drivea  them 
back  again. 

"And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing 
like  it,  'tis  a  wonder  if  it  be  not  borrowed.  As 
here,  for  example  of,  I  find  this  fanciful  thought 
in  his  '  Ann.  Mirab.' 

Old  father  Thames  raU'd  up  hi*  reverend  head  : 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Sjmoeia  would  return ; 
Deep  in  the  ooze  he  sought  hia  sedgy  bed  ; 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 


This  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  1  Davideis,'  p.  9. 

Swift  Jordan  started,  and  straight  backward  fled, 
Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  becin, 

within. 


"This  Almanzor  speaks  of  himself;  and  sure 
for  one  man  to  conquer  an  army  within  the  city, 
and  another  without  the  city,  at  once,  is  some- 
thing difficult :  but  this  flight  is  pardonable  to 
some  we  meet  with  in  *  Granada ;'  Osmin, 
speaking  of 


acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Lang- 
baine  places  this  play  in  1673.  The  Earl  of 
Rochester,  therefore,  was  the  famous  Wilraot, 
whom  yet  tradition  always  represents  as  an 
enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him 
with  some  disrespect  in  the  preface  to  '  Ju  venaL* 
"  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery, ■ 
a  comedy  (1673),  was  driven  off  the  stage,  against 
the  opinion,  as  the  Author  says,  of  the  best  judges. 
It  is  dedicated  in  a  very  elegant  address  to  Sir 
Charles  Sedley ;  in  which  he  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  usual  complaint  of  hard  treatment 


ere  the  bodies  joined. 

Pray,  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean 
by  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind  !  a  tempest 
that  outrides  itself  f  To  suppose  a  tempest  with- 
out wind,  is  as  bad  as  supposing  a  man  to  walk 
without  feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to 
be  something  distinct  from  the  wind,  vet,  as 
being  the  effect  of  wind  only,  to  eome  before  the 
cause  is  a  little  preposterous ;  so  that  if  he  takes 
it  one  way,  or  if  he  takes  it  the  other,  those  two 
ifs  will  scarcely  make  one  possibility."  Enough 
of  Settle. 

"Marriage  a- la- mode"  (1673)  is  a  comedy 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester;  whom  he 


"Araboyna"  (1673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dia- 
logue in  verse  and  prose,  and  was  perhaps 
written  in  less  time  than  "  The  Virgin  Martyr ** 
though  the  Author  thought  not  fit,  either  osten- 
tatiously or  mournfully,  to  tell  how  little  labour 
it  cost  him,  or  at  how  short  a  warning  he  pro- 
duced it.  It  was  a  temporary  performance, 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  in- 
flame the  nation  against  their  enemies  ;  to  whom 
he  hopes,  as  he  declares  in  his  epilogue,  to  make 
his  poetry  not  less  destructive  than  that  by 
which  Tyrtseus  of  old  animated  the  Spartans. 
This  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch 
war,  in  1673. 

"Troilus  and  Cressida"  (1679)  is  a  play 
altered  from  Shakspeare  ;  but  so  altered,  that, 
even  in  Langbaine's  opinion,  "  the  last  scene  in 
the  third  act  is  a  masterpiece."  It  is  introduced 
by  a  discourse  on  "the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,"  to  which  1 1 
had  given  occasion. 

"The  Spanish  Friar"  (1681)  is  a  tragi-comedy, 
eminent  for  the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition 
of  the  two  plots.    As  it  was  written  against  the 


papists,  it  would  naturally  at  that  time  have 
friends  and  enemies  ;  and  partly  by  the  popula- 
rity which  it  obtained  at  first,  and  P»rtly  by 
real  power  both  of  the  serious  and  risible 
it  continued  long  a  favourite  of  the  public 

It  was  Dry  den's  opinion,  at  least  for  i 
time,  and  he  maintained  it  in  the  dedication  of 
this  play,  that  the  drama  required  an  al terns 
tion  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes  ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  mi ta gate  by  alleviations  of  merri- 
ment the  pressure  of  ponderous  events,  and  the 
fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  "  Whoever,"  says 
he,  "cannot  perform  both  parts  is  but  half  a 
writer  for  the  stage." 

"The  Duke  of  Guise,"  a  tragedy  (1683) 
written  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  as  "  Oedipus" 
had  been  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice  only 
for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the  remnant  of 
the  covenanters,  and  in  general  to  the  enemies 
of  the  court,  who  attacked  him  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  were  answered  by  him  ;  though  al 
last  he  seems  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  by 
transferring  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  or 
merit  to  his  partner.  It  happened  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  made  between  them,  by  which 
they  were  to  join  in  writing  a  play :  and  "be 
happened,"  savs  Dryden,  "  to  claim  the  promise 
just  upon  the  finishing  of  a  poem,  when  I  would 
have  been  glad  of  a  little  respite. — TWo-thirds 
of  it  belonged  to  him  ;  and  to  me  only  the  first 
scene  of  the  play,  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  the 
first  half,  or  somewhat  more,  of  the  fifth.** 

This  was  a  play  written  professedly  for  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  succession 
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was  then  opposed.  A  parallel  la  intended  be- 
tween the  leaguers  of  France  and  the  covenanters 
of  England  I  and  this  intention  produced  the 
controversy. 

"  Albion  and  Albanius"  (1685)  is  a  musical 
drama  or  opera,  written,  like  "  The  Duke  of 
Guise,"  against  the  republicans.  With  what 
success  it  was  performed,  I  have  not  found.* 

"  The  state  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man" 
(1675)  is  termed  by  him  an  opera  :  it  is  rather 
a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  but  of  which  the 

Grsonages  are  such  as  cannot  decently  be  ex- 
sited  on  the  stage.  Some  such  production 
was  foreseen  by  Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to 
MiUon: 

"  Ot  If  •  work  so  infinite  be  srnnn'd, 
Jealous  I  m  leu  some  less  skilful  hand, 
(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  Is  well, 
And  bj  Ill-imitating  would  excel,) 
Mizht  henre  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  In  a  play.'' 

It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions:  for 
the  heat  of  his  imagination  raised  it  in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  Princess 
of  Modena,  then  Dutchess  of  York,  in  a  strain 
of  flattery  which  disgraces  genius,  and  which  it 
was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words  could  use  without 
self-detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle 
earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  human  excellence 
in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroic 
verse  and  poetic  license  ;  by  which  is  meant  not 
any  liberty  taken  in  contracting  or  extending 
words,  but  the  use  of  bold  fictions  and  ambitious 
figures. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what 
was  never  acted  cannot  be  overpassed :  I  was 
induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence,  many  hundred 
copies  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent ;  and  every  one  gathering 
new  faults,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  against 
me."  These  copies,  as  they  gathered  faults, 
were  apparently  manuscript,  and  he  lived  in  an 
age  very  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies 
of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be 
transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right  to  print 
his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apology 
in  falsehood ;  but  he  that  could  bear  to  write 
the  dedication  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  pre- 
face. 

"  Aureng  Zebe"  (1676)  is  a  tragedy  founded 
on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince  then  reigning, 
but  over  nations  not  likely  to  employ  their  cri- 
tics upon  the  transactions  of  the  English  stage. 
If  he  had  known  and  disliked  his  own  character, 
our  trade  was  not  in  those  times  secure  from  his 
resentment.  His  country  is  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  manners  might  be  safely  falsified,  and 
the  incidents  feigned :  for  the  remoteness  of 
place  is  remarked,  by  Racine,  to  afford  the  same 
conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
dramas.  The  personages  are  imperial ;  but  the 
dialogue  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  suscep- 


•  Downes  says,  it  was  performed  on  a  very  unlucky 
day,  tit.  that  on  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed 
in  the  wert :  and  he  intimates,  that  the  consternation 
into  which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  by  this  event  wan  a 
rrason  why  it  wr»  performed  but  six  times  and  was  in 
general  ill  recrlretf — H. 


tible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  familiar  in- 
cidents. The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated; 
and  there  are  many  other  passages  that  may  be 

read  with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  afterwords  Duke  of  Buckingham,  him- 
self, if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a 
critic  In  this  address  Dryden  gave  the  first 
hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem.  He 
mentions  his  design  in  terms  so  obscure,  that  he 
seems  afraid  lest  nis  plan  should  be  purloined, 
as,  he  says,  happened  to  him  when  he  told  it 
more  plainly  in  his  preface  to  "Juvenal." 
"  The  design,"  says  he,  "  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  English,  and  neither  too  near  the  pre- 
sent times,  nor  too  distant  from  them." 

"  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost," 
(1678,)  a  tragedy  founded  upon  the  story  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  only 
play  which  he  wrote  for  himself;"  the  rest 
were  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  universal 
consent  accounted  the  work  in  which  he  has  ad- 
mitted the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to  many, 
though  rather  moral  than  critical,  that,  by  ad- 
mitting the  romantic  omnipotence  of  Love,  he 
has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  conduct  which,  through  all  ages, 
the  good  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  bad 
despised  as  foolish, 

Of  this  play,  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue, 
though  written  upon  the  common  topics  of  ma- 
licious and  ignorant  criticisms,  and  without  any 
particular  relation  to  the  characters  or  incidents 
of  the  drama,  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  their 
elegance  and  sprightliness. 

"Limbcrhom,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,"  (1680)  is 
a  comedy,  which,  after  the  third  night,  was  pro- 
hibited as  too  indecent  for  the  stage.  What 
gave  offence  was  in  the  printing,  as  the  Author 
says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  that 
its  indecency  was  objected  to  ;  but  Langbainc, 
who  yet  seldom  favours  him,  imputes  its  expul- 
sion to  resentment,  because  it  "so  much  exposed 
the  keeping  part  of  the  town." 

"  Oedipus"  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by 
Dryden  and  Lee,  in  conjunction,  from  the  works 
of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Corneille.  Dryden 
planned  the  scenes,  and  composed  the  first  and 
third  acts. 

"  Don  Sebastian"  (1690)  is  commonly  esteem- 
ed either  the  first  or  second  of  his  dramatic  per- 
formances. It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  and  has 
many  characters  and  many  incidents :  and 
though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantic  dig- 
nity, and  more  noise  than  meaning,  yet,  as  it 
makes  approaches  to  the  possibilities  of  real  life, 
and  has  some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong 
impression,  it  continued  long  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Amidst  the  distresses  of  princes,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire,  are  inserted  several  scenes 
which  the  writer  intended  for  comic ;  but  which. 
I  suppose,  that  age  did  not  much  commend,  and 
this  would  not  endure.  There  are,  however, 
passages  of  excellence  universally  acknowledg- 
ed ;  the  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax 
and  Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  after  Dry- 
den had  for  some  yeats  discontinued  dramatic 
poetry. 

"  Amphytrion"  is  a  comedy  derived  from 
Platitus  and  Moliere.   The  dedication  is  dated 
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Oct-  1690.  This  play  Teems  to  hare  succeeded 
at  its  first  appearance  ;  and  was,  I  think,  long 
considered  as  a  very  diverting  entertainment. 

"Cleomenes"  (1692)  is  a  tragedy,  only  re- 
markable as  it  occasioned  an  incident  related  in 
the  "  Guardian,"  and  allusively  mentioned  by 
Dryden  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  out  from 
the  representation,  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some 
airy  stripling :  "  Had  I  been  led  alone  with  a 
voting  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time 
like  your  Spartan."  u  That,  sir,"  said  Dry- 
den, "  perhaps  is  true  ;  but  give  mc  leave  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  no  hero." 

**  King  Arthur  "  ( 1691)  is  another  opera.  It 
was  the  last  work  that  Dryden  performed  for 
King  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  exhi- 
bited, and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
brought  upon  the  stage.*  In  the  dedication  to 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  there  is  a  very  elegant 
character  of  Charles,  and  a  pleasing  account  of 
his  latter  life.  When  this  was  first  brought 
upon  the  stage,  news  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre  ;  upon 
which  the  company  departed,  and  "  Arthur " 
was  exhibited  no  more. 

His  last  drama  was  "  Love  Triumphant,"  a 
tragi-comedy.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  he  mentions  "  the  lowncss  of  fortune 
to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  himself, 
and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  unsuccessful.  The  catastrophe,  proceed- 
ing merely  from  a  change  of  mind,  is  confessed 
by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  he  began 
and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  such  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it 
will  be  supposed,  by  most  readers,  that  he  must 
have  improved  his  fortune ;  at  least  that  such 
diligence  with  such  abilities  must  have  set  pe- 
nury at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden's  time  the 
drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal  appro- 
bation which  it  has  now  obtained.  The  play- 
house was  abhorred  by  the  puritans,  and  avoid- 
ed by  those  who  desired  the  character  of  serious- 
ness or  decency.  A  grave  lawyer  would  have 
debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would 
have  impaired^ his  credit,  bv  appearing  in  those 
mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of  the 
people  were  deducted  from  the  audience,  were 
not  great :  and  the  poet  had,  for  a  long  time,  but 
a  single  night  The  first  that  had  two  nights 
was  Southern  :  and  the  first  that  had  three  was 
Rowe.  There  were,  however,  in  those  days, 
arts  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Drvdcn 
forbore  to  practise ;  and  a  play  therefore  seldom 
produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  by 
the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third  nignt,  the  de- 
dication, and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written 
with  such  elegance  and  luxuriance  of  praise,  as 
neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagin- 
ed able  to  resist  But  he  seems  to  have  made 
flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  no- 
thing of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often 
accompanied  his  work  with  a  preface  of  criti- 
cism ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  almost  new  in  the 


*  This  is  s  mittake.  Il  was  set  to  music  by  Pureed, 
and  well  received,  and  is  yet  a  favourite  entertain* 


English  language,  and  which  he,  who  had  con- 
sidered with  great  accuracy  the  principles  of 
writing,  was  able  to  distribute  copiously  as  oc- 
casions arose.  By  these  dissertations  the  pub- 
lic Judgment  must  have  been  much  improved  : 
and  Swift,  who  conversed  with  Dryden,  relates 
that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  own  instruc- 
tions, and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too 
skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for 
some  time  a  play  was  considered  as  lees  likely 
to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  his  verses  did  not 
introduce  it  The  price  of  a  prologue  was  two 
guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr. 
Southern,  he  demanded  three  :  "  Not,"  said  he, 
"  young  man.  out  of  disrespect  to  you  :  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap.'*t 

Though  he  declares  that  in  his  own  opinion 
his  genius  was  not  dramatic,  he  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  fertility ;  for  he  U  said  to 
have  engaged,  by  contract,  to  furnish  four  play* 
a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1678, J  he  pub- 
lished "AH  for  Love,"  "Assignation,"  two 
parts  of  the  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  "Sir 
Martin  Mar-all,"  and  the  "State  of  Inno- 
cence ;"  six  complete  plays,  with  a  celerity  of 
performance,  which,  though  all  Langbainr'i 
charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed,  •bows 
such  facility  of  composition,  such  readiness  of 
language,  and  such  copiousness  of  sentiment,  as, 
since  the  time  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  perhaps  no 
other  author  has  ever  possessed. 

Ho  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  however 
great  nor  hi*  profits,  however  small,  without 
molestation.  He  had  critics  to  endure,  and 
rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  most  distinguished 
wits  of  the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Earl  of  Rochester  declared  themselves  hit 
enemies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in  1671,  by 
the  name  of  Bayes  in  "  The  Rehearsal ;"  a  farce 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras  :"  Mar- 
tin Clifford,  of  the  Charter-house ;  and  Dr. 
Sprat,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  then  his  chaplain. 
Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  ot 
time,  and  the  number  of  hands,  employed  upon 
this  performance  ;  in  which,  though  bv  some  ar- 
tifice of  action  it  yet  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thine 
that  might  not  have  been  written  without  so 
long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events  ofliterary  history 
is  tedious  and  troublesome ;  it  requires  indeed 
no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  often  de- 
pends upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books 
and  pamphlets  not  alwav-  at  hand. 

"The  Rehearsal"  was  played  in  1 67 1  ,§  and 
yet  is  represented  as  ridiculing  passages  in 


f  Johnson  has  here  quoted  from  memory.  Wartvar 
ton  is  the  original  relater  of  this  anecdote,  who  aays  be 
had  it  from  Southern  himself.  According  to  him,  Dnr- 
den's  usual  price  had  been  four  guineas,  and  he  mad* 
Southern  pay  air.  In  the  edition  of  Southerns  plays, 
17C4,  we  have  a  different  deviation  from  lha  truth,  jir* 
and  ten  guineas.    Malont. — J.  B. 

1  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  assertion  was  misled  by  Lan<- 
baine.  Only  one  of  these  plays  appeared  in  1878.  Nor 
were  there  more  than  three  in  any  one  year.  The  datea 
are  now  added  from  the  original  editions.— H_ 
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"The  Conquest  of  Granada"  and  "Assigna- 
tion," whicn  were  not  published  till  1678;  in 
**  Marriage  a-la-mode,"  published  in  1673;  and 
in  "Tyrannic  Lore,"  in  1677.  These  contra- 
dictions show  how  rashly  satire  is  applied.* 

It  is  said  that  this  farce  was  orginally  intend- 
ed against  Davenant  who,  in  the  first  draught, 
was  characterised  by  the  name  of  Bilboa.  Dave- 
nant had  been  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  in  "  The  Rehearsal" 
still  remaining,  which  seems  to  have  related 
originally  to  Davenant  Bayes  hurts  his  nose, 
and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  applied  to  the 
bruise  ;  how  this  affected  Dryden  docs  not  ap- 
pear. Davenant's  nose  had  suffered  such  dimi- 
nution by  mishaps  among  the  women,  that  a 
patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him. 

It  is  said  likewise  that  Sir  Robert  Howard 
was  once  meant.  The  design  was  probably  to 
ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Much  of  the  personal  satire  to  which  it  might 
owe  its  first  reception,  is  now  lost  or  obscured. 
Bayes  probably  imitated  the  dress,  and  mimick- 
ed the  manner  of  Dryden  :  the  cant  words  which 
are  so  often  in  his  mouth  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  Dryden's  habitual  phrases,  or  cus- 
tomary exclamations.  Bayes,  when  he  is  to 
write,  is  blooded  and  purged  ;  this,  as  Lamotte 
relates  himself  to  have  heard,  was  the  real  prac- 
tice of  the  poet. 

There  were  other  strokes  in  "  The  Rehearsal" 
by  which  malice  was  gratified  j  the  debate  be- 
tween Love  and  Honour,  which  keeps  Prince 
Volscius  in  a  single  boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  was  toying 
with  a  mistress. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the  repu- 
tation of  Dryden,  took  Settle  into  his  protec- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public 
that  its  approbation  had  been  to  that  time  mis- 
placed. Settle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation  ; 
nis  "  Empress  of  Morocco,"  having  first  delight- 
ed the  town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  White- 
hall, and  played  by  the  ladies  of  tho  court. 
Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at  the  highest : 
the  next  moment  began  its  fall.  Rochester 
withdrew  his  patronage  :  seemingly  resolved, 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  have  a  judg- 
ment contrary  to  that  of  the  town ;"  perhaps 
being  unable  to  endure  any  reputation  beyond  a 
certain  height,  even  when  he  had  himself  con- 
tributed to  raise  it 

Neither  critics  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much 
mischief,  unless  they  gained  from  his  own  tem- 
per the  power  of  vexing  him,  which  his  frequent 
bursts  of  resentment  give  reason  to  suspect 
He  is  always  angry  at  some  past  or  afraid  of 

*  There  is  no  contradiction,  according  lo  Mr.  Malone, 
but  what  arise J<  from  Dr.  Johnson's  having  copied  the 
erroneous  dates  assigned  to  these  plays  by  Lang, 
balne. — C. 

This  remark,  at  Mr.  Malone  observes,  is  founded  upon 
the  erroneous  dates  with  which  Johnson  was  supplied 
by  Langbaine.  "  The  Rehearsal  "  was  played  in  1071, 
but  not  published  till  the  next  year.  "  The  Wild  Oal. 
Unl"  was  printed  in  1669  ;  "  The  Maiden  Queen  "  in 
1664;  "Tyrannic  Love"  in  1670;  the  two  parts  of 
"Granada"  were  performed  in  1669  and  1670,  though 
not  primed  till  187'i.  Additions  were  afterwards  made  to 
"  The  Rehearsal,"  and  among  these  are  the  "  Parodies 
on  Assignation,"  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Bucking. 


some  future  censure ;  but  he  lessens  the  smart 

of  his  wounds  by  the  balm  of  his  own  approba- 
tion, and  endeavours  to  repel  the  shafts  of 
criticism  by  opposing  a  shield  of  adamantine 

confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced  against 
him  was  that  of  plagiarism,  against  which  he 
never  attempted  any  vigorous  defence;  for 
though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  injuriously 
censured,  he  would,  by  denying  part  of  the 
charge,  have  confessed  the  rest ;  and,  as  his 
adversaries  had  the  proof  in  their  own  hands, 
he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  against 
facts,  wisely  left,  in  that  perplexity  which  it 
generally  produces,  a  question  which  it  was  his 
interest  to  suppress,  and  which,  unless  provoked 
by  vindication,  few  were  likely  to  examine. 

Though  the  fife  of  a  writer,  from  about  thirty- 
five  to  sixty-three,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
sufficiently  busied  by  the  composition  of  eight- 
and-twenty  pieces  for  the  stage,  Dryden  found 
room  in  the  same  space  for  many  other  under- 
takings. 

But  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at 
least  once  suspected  of  writing  more :  for,  in 
1679,  a  paper  of  verses,  called  "An  Essay  on 
Satire,"  was  shown  about  in  manuscript;  by 
which  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Dutchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  others,  were  so  much  provoked, 
that  as  was  supposed,  (for  the  actors  were 
never  discovered,)  they  procured  Dryden,  whom 
they  suspected  as  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and 
oeaien.  l  ma  meiueni  is  mentioned  t»y  me 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, t  the  true  writer,  in 
his  "  Art  of  Poetry ;"  where  he  says  of  Dryden, 

Though  prais'd  and  beaten  for  another*  rhymes, 
His  own  deserve  as  great  applause  sometimes. 

His  reputation  in  time  was  such,  that  his 
name  was  thought  necessary  to  the  success  of 
even'  poetical  or  literary  performance,  and  there- 
fore he  was  engaged  to  contribute  something, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  publications. 
He  prefixed  the  Life  of  Polybius  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Sheers  ;  and  those  of  Lucian 
and  Plutarch,  to  versions  of  their  works  by  dif- 
ferent hands.  Of  the  English  Tacitus  he  trans- 
lated the  first  book  :  and,  if  Gordon  be  credited, 
translated  it  from  the  French.  Such  a  charge 
can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  suppose,  so 
much  to  be  inferred,  that  Dryden  wanted  the 
literature  necessary  to  the  perusal  of  Tacitus, 
as  that,  considering  himself  as  hidden  in  a 
crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  the  public :  and, 
writing  merely  for  money,  was  contented  to  get 
it  by  the  nearest  way. 

In  1680,  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  being  translated 
by  the  poets  of  the  time,  among  which  one  was 
the  work  of  Dryden,  J  and  another  of  Dryden 
and  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce them  by  a  preface ;  and  Dryden,  who  on 
such  occasions  was  regularly  summoned,  pre- 
fixed a  discourse  upon  translation,  which  was 
then  struggling  for  the  liberty  that  it  now  en- 
joys. Why  it  should  find  any  difficulty  in 
breaking  the  shackles  of  verbal  interpretation, 

t  Mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  rol.  li.  804. 

D  _dC'n  translated  two  entire  epistlee  "Canace  lo 
Mum us?» 3"" DidoTn i-neas."  '"Helen to* Pari. » 
was  translated  by  him  and  Lord  Mulgrave.  Maloru. 

—J.  B. 
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which  must  for  ever  debar  it  from  elegance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  were  not  the 
power  of  prejudice  every  day  observed.  The 
authority  of  Jonson,  Sandys,  and  Holiday,  bad 
fixed  the  judgment  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was 
not  easily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be 
found  than  they  hod  taken,  though  Fanshaw, 
Denhom,  Waller,  and  Cowley,  had  tried  to 
give  examples  of  a  different  practice. 

In  1 68 1 ,  Drydcn  became  yet  more  conspicuous 
by  uniting  politics  with  poetry,  in  the  memora- 
ble satire  called  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
written  against  the  faction  which,  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  was 
applied  to  the  support  of  public  principles,  and 
in  which  therefore  every  mind  was  interested, 
the  reception  was  eager,  and  the  sale  so  large, 
that  my  father,  an  old  bookseller,  told  me  Tie 
had  not  known  it  equalled  but  by  Sacheverell's 
Trial. 

The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison 
has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  delight  which 
the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets  ; 
and  thinks  that  curiosity  to  decipher  the  names 
procured  readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no 
need  to  inquire  why  thoso  verses  were  read, 
which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  elegance, 
and  harmony,  added  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
factious  passions,  and  filled  every  mind  with 
triumph  or  resentment. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  provoca- 
tion given  by  Dryden  would  be  endured  with* 
out  resistance  or  reply.  Both  his  person  and 
his  party  were  exposed  in  their  turns  to  the 
shafts  of  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  well 
pointed,  nor  perhaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly 
drew  blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  "Dryden's  Sa- 
tire on  his  Muse  ;**  ascribed,  though,  as  Pope 
says,  falsely,  to  Somcrs,  who  was  afterwards 
chancellor.  The  poem,  whosesoever  it  was,  has 
much  virulence,  and  some  sprightliness.  The 
writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can  collect  both  of 
Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  bad 
two  answers,  now  both  forgotten ;  one  called 
"Azaria  and  Husbai ;"♦  the  other, 41  Absalom 
8enior."  Of  these  hostile  compositions,  Dry- 
den apparently  imputes  "Absalom  Senior"  to 
Settle,  by  quoting  in  his  verse  against  him  the 
second  line.  "Ataxia  and  Hushai"  was,  as 
Wood  says,  imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  some- 
what unlikely  that  he  should  write  twice  on  the 
same  occasion.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  I 
cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  knowledge 
of  poetical  transactions. 

The  same  year  he  published  "The  Medal," 
of  which  the  subject  is  a  medal  struck  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  escape  from  a  prosecution,  by  the 
ignaramut  of  a  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  saw  them  both  attacked  by  the  same 
antagonist.  Elkanah  Settle,  who  had  answered 
"Absalom,"  appeared  with  equal  courage  in 
opposition  to  "  The  Medal ;"  and  published  an 
answer  called  "The  Medal  reversed,"  with  so 
much  success  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left 


•  "  Aurii  and  Huahal "  wo*  written  by 
in,  a  dramatic  writer  of  lha*  time.— C. 


For- 


the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  suffrages  of 

the  nation.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  fame, 
or  such  is  the  prevalence  of  fashion,  that  the 
man,  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thought  to 
deserve  the  care  of  collecting  them,  who  died 
forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  years 
were  spent  in  contriving  shows  for  fairs,  and 
carrying  an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of  which 
the  beginning  and  end  were  occasionally  varied, 
but  the  intermediate  parts  were  always  the 
same,  to  every  house  where  there  was  a  funeral 
or  a  wedding,  might  with  truth  have  had  in 
scribed  upon  his  stone, 

Here  lies  the  Rival  and  Jinta^oni^tt  of  Dryden. 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastised 
by  Dryden,  under  tho  name  of  "  Doeg,"  in  the 
second  part  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel ;"  and 
was,  perhaps,  for  his  factious  audacity  made 
the  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to  de- 
scribe the  glories  of  the  Mayor's  day.  Of  these 
bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  much  to 
have  deserved  even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it 
was  paid  to  his  political  opinions  :  for  he  after- 
wards wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  Jurl^-* 
Jefferies ;  and  what  more  could  have  been  done 
by  the  meanest  tealot  for  prerogative  ? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems, 
to  enumerate  the  ti  ties,  or  settle  the  dates,  would 
be  tedious,  with  little  use.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  as  Dryden's  genius  was  commonly  excited 
by  some  personal  regard,  be  rarely  writes  upon 
a  general  topic. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  when 
the  design  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the 
church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious  title 
to  its  favours,  Dryden  declared  himself  a  con- 
vert to  popery.  This  at  any  other  time  mipht 
have  passed  with  little  censure.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  embraced  popery;  the  two  Reynolds's 
reciprocally  converted  one  another  ;f  and  Chil- 
lingworth  himself  was  awhile  so  entangled  in 
the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  to 
an  infallible  church.  If  men  of  argument  and 
study  can  6nd  such  difficulties,  or  such  motives 
as  may  cither  unite  them  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  a  man  who  perhaps  never  inquired 
why  he  was  a  protestant,  should  by  an  artful 
and  experienced  disputant  be  made  a  papist, 
overborne  by  the  sudden  violence  of  new  and 
unexpected  arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  repre- 
sentation which  shows  only  the  double  on  one 
part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  suspected 
that  apparently  concurs  with  interest  He  that 
never  finds  Iris  error  till  it  hinders  his  progress 
towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be  thought 
to  love  truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  easily 
happen,  that  information  may  come  at  a  com- 
modious time ;  and  as  truth  and  interest  are  not 
by  any  fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may 
by  accident  introduce  the  other.  When  opinions 
are  struggling  into  popularity,  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  become 
more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  profession 
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would  perhaps  have  changed  it  before,  with  the 
hke  opportunities  of  instruction.  This  was  the 
then  state  of  popery ;  every  artifice  was  used  to 
show  it  in  its  fairest  form;  and  it  must  be 
owned  to  be  a  religion  of  external  appearance 
sufficiently  attractive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  is 
likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever  is 
wise  is  also  honest  I  am  willing  to  behove 
that  Dryden,  having  employed  his  mind,  active 
as  it  was,  upon  different  studies,  and  filled  it, 
capacious  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came 
unprovided  to  the  controversy,  and  wanted 
rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to 
maintain  it.  But  inquiries  into  the  heart  are 
not  for  man ;  we  must  now  leave  him  to  his 
Judge. 

The  priests,  having  strengthened  their  cause 
by  so  powerful  an  adherent,  were  not  long  be- 
fore they  brought  him  into  action.  They  en- 
gaged him  to  defend  the  controversial  paper* 
found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  II. ;  and, 
what  yet  was  harder,  to  defend  them  against 
Stillingfleet 

With  hopes  of  promoting  popery,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  translate  Maimbourg's  History  of  the 
Loague  ;  winch  he  published  with  a  large  intro- 
duction. His  name  is  likewise  prefixed  to  the 
English  Life  of  Francis  Xavier :  but  I  know 
not  that  he  ever  owned  himself  the  translator. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  his  name  was  a  pious  fraud ; 
which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  much 
effect ;  for  neither  of  the  books,  I  believe,  were 
ever  popular. 

The  version  of  Xavier's  Life  is  commended 
by  Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  not  written  to  flatter ; 
and  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
the  Queen,  when  she  solicited  a  son,  made 
vows  to  him  as  her  tutelar;,  saint. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to 
translate  Varillas's  "History  of  Heresies;"  and 
when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon  it,  to 
have  written  an  Answer  ;♦  upon  which  Burnet 
makes  the  following  observation  : 

"  I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a 
gentleman  who  is  famous  both  for  poetry  and 
several  other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in 
translating  M.  Varillas's  History  ;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  my  Reflections  appeared,  he  discon- 
tinued his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his 
author  was  gone.  Now,  if  ho  thinks  it  is  re- 
covered by  his  Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on 
with  his  translation;  and  this  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for 
him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  be- 
tween the  Hinds  and  Panthers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve 
well  enough  as  an  author ;  and  this  history  and 
that  poem  are  such  extraordinary  things  of  their 
kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the 
author  of  the  worst  poem  become  likewise  the 
translator  of  the  worst  history  that  the  age  has 

Eroduced.  If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve 
oth  proportionabty,  he  will  hardly  find  that  he 
has  gained  much  by  the  change  he  has  made, 
from  having  no  religion,  to  choose  one  of  the 
worst.  It  is  true,  he  had  somewhat  to  sink 
from  in  matter  of  wit ;  but,  as  for  his  morals, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse 
nun  than  he  was.   He  has  lately  wreaked  his 
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malico  on  me  for  spoiling  his  three  months' 
labour  ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all  the  honour 
that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to 
be  raited  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough 
to  prompt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad  wish  for  him, 
it  should  be,  that  he  would  go  on  and  finish  his 
translation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the 
English  nation,  which  is  the  most  competent 
judge  in  this  matter,  has.  upon  the  seeing  our 
debate,  pronounced  in  M.  Varillas's  favour,  or 
in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  will  suffer  a  little  by 
it;  but,  at  least,  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from 
other  extravagances;  and  if  he  gains  little 
honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so 
much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  employ- 
ment" 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in 
theological  controversy,  he  was  desirous  of  try- 
ing whether,  by  bringing  poetry  to  aid  his  argu- 
ments, he  might  become  a  more  efficacious  de- 
fender of  his  new  profession.  To  reason  in  verse 
was,  indeed,  one  of  liis  powers;  but  subtlety 
and  harmony  united,  are  still  feeble,  when  op- 
posed to  truth. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome,  or  hope 
of  fame,  he  published  "  The  Hind  and  Panther," 
a  poem  in  which  the  church  of  Rome,  figured 
by  the  **  milk-while  Hind,"  defends  her  tenets 
against  the  church  of  England,  represented  by 
the  Panther,  a  beast  beautiful,  but  spotted. 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  the- 
ology, appears  at  once  full  of  absurdity ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the  "City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse,"  a  parody,  written  by 
Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and 
Prior,  who  then  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his 
abilities. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time, 
was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensured.  Three  dia- 
logues were  published  by  the  facetious  Thomas 
Brown,  of  which  the  two  first  were  called 
"  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bayes's  changing  his  Reli- 
gion f  and  the  third,  "  The  Reasons  of  Mr. 
Hains  the  Player's  Conversion  and  Re-conver- 
sion." The  first  was  printed  in  16S8,  the  second 
not  till  1690,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour 
seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  and  the  sub- 
ject to  have  strongly  fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is  brought 
into  the  company  of  Crites  and  Eugenius,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatic 
poetry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr. 
Bayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature 
nor  destitute  of  fancy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  a 
merry  fellow  ;  and  therefore  laid  out  his  powers 
upon  small  jests  or  gross  buffoonery ;  so  that  his 
performances  have  little  intrinsic  value,  and  were 
read  only  while  they  were  recommended  by  the 
novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  ore  like  his  other  works : 
what  sense  or  knowledge  they  contained  is  dis- 
graced by  the  garb  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  One 
great  source  of  pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  little 
Bayes.  Ajax,  who  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is 
"he  that  wore  as  many  cow-hides  upon  his  shield 
as  would  have  furnished  half  the  King's  army 
with  shoe-leather." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  "Hind 
and  Panther,"  Crites  answers ;  "  Seen  it !  Mr. 
Bayes ;  why  I  can  stir  no  w  here  I 
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;  it  haunts  me  worse  than  a  pewter-buttoned 

jjeant  does  a  decayed  cit.  Sometime*  I  meet 
it  in  a  bandbox,  when  my  laundress  brings  home 
my  linen  ;  sometimes,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it 
light*  my  pipe  at  a  coffee-house ;  sometimes  it 
surprises  me  in  a  trunk-maker's  shop;  and 
sometimes  it  refreshes  my  memory  for  me  on  the 
back  side  of  a  Chancery-lane  parcel.  For  your 
comfort,  too,  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not  only  seen  it, 
as  you  may  perceive,  but  have  read  it  too,  and 
can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a  frugal 
tradesman  can  quote  that  noble  treatise,  'The 
Worth  of  a  Penny,'  to  his  extravagant  'pren- 
tice, that  revels  in  stewed  apples  and  penny 
custards." 

The  whole  animation  of  these  compositions 
arises  from  a  profusion  of  ludicrous  and  affected 
comparisons.  "  To  secure  one's  chastity,"  says 
Bayes,  "  Utile  more  is  necessary  than  to  leave 
offa  correspondence  with  the  other  sex,  which, 
to  a  wise  man,  is  no  greater  a  punishment  than 
it  would  be  to  a  fanatic  person  to  forbid  seeing 
The  Cheats  and  The  Committee ;  or  for  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  sight 
of  The  London  Cuckolds."  This  is  the  general 
strain,  and  therefore  1  shall  !>e  easily  excused 
the  labour  of  more  transcription. 

Brown  does  not  wholly  forget  past  transac- 
tions :  "  You  began,"  says  Cntcs  to  Bayes,  "  a 
very  different  religion,  and  have  not  mended  the 
matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was  but  reason 
that  your  Muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a  tyrant's 

rirrel,  should  employ  her  last  efforts  to  justify 
usurpation  of  the  Hind." 
Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  Prince.  Now  was  the 
time  for  Dryden  to  rouse  his  imagination,  and 
strain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand,  and 
he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  antici- 
pated blessings.  He  published  a  poem  filled  with 
predictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity ;  predic- 
tions, of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how 
they  have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  after  these  joyful  notes, 
and  every  blossom  of  Popish  hope  was  blasted 
for  ever  by  the  Revolution.  A  papist  now  could 
be  no  longer  laureat.  The  revenue,  which  he 
had  enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was 
transferred  to  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he 
had  formerly  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Og. 
Dryden  could  not  decently  complain  that  he  was 
deposed ;  but  seemed  very  angry  that  Shadwell 
succeeded  him,  and  has  therefore  celebrated  the 
intruder's  inauguration  in  a  poem  exquisitely 
satirical,  called  "  Mac  Flccknoe  ;"*  of  which  the 
"  Dunciad,"  as  Pope  himself  declares,  is  an  imi- 
tation, though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and 
more  diversified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  reluted  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorset,  when, 
as  chamberlain,  he  was  constrained  to  eject 
Dryden  from  his  office,  gave  him  from  his  own 
purse  an  allowance  equal  to  the  salary.  This  is 
no  romantic  or  incredible  act  of  generosity  ;  a 
hundred  a-year  is  often  enough  given  to  claims 
less  cogent  by  men  less  famed  for  liberality. 
Yet  Dryden  always  represented  himself  as  suf- 
fering under  a  public  infliction  ;  and  once  par- 
ticularly demands  respect  for  the  patience  with 


which  be  endured  the  loss  of  his  Utile  fortune. 
His  patron  might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  suppress 
his  bounty  ;  but,  if  he  suffered  nothing,  he  should 
not  have  complained. 

During  the  short  reign  of  King  J  Ames,  he  had 
written  nothing  for  the  stage,?  being,  in  his 
opinion,  more  profitably  employed  in  controversy 
and  flattery.  Of  praise  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  for  James 
was  never  said  to  have  much  regard  for  poetry  ; 
he  was  to  be  flattered  only  by  adopUng  his  reu- 
gion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Dryden  was  no 
longer  the  court  poet,  and  was  to  look  back  for 
support  to  his  former  trade ;  and  having  waited 
about  two  years,  either  considering  himself  as 
discountenanced  by  the  public,  or  perhaps  ex- 
pecting a  second  revolution,  he  produced  Don 
Sebastian"  in  1690 ;  and  in  the  next  four  years 
four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  version  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius.  Of  Juvenal  he  translated  the  first, 
third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires ;  and  of 
Persius  the  whole  work.  On  this  occasion  he 
introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  public  as  nurse- 
lings of  the  Muses.  The  fourteenth  of  Juvenal 
was  the  work  of  John,  and  the  seventh  of 
Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed  a  very  ample 
preface,  in  the  form  or  a  dedication  to  Lord 
Dorset ;  and  there  gives  an  account  of  the  de- 
sign which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  epic 
poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur,  or  the 
Black  Prince.  He  considered  the  epic  as  neces- 
sarily including  some  kind  of  supernatural  agen- 
cy, and  had  imagined  a  new  kind  of  contest 
between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  of 
whom  he  conceived  that  each  might  be  repre- 
sented zealous  for  his  charge,  without  any  in- 
tended opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme 
of  which  all  < 


*  All  Dryden's  biographers  have  misdated  this  poem, 
which  Mr.  Malone's  more  accurate  researches  prove  to 
har*  been  published  on  the  4th  of  October,  1083.— C. 


Being, 
be  ignorant. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  i 
tial  interposition  that  ever  was  formed.  The 
surprises  and  terrors  of  enchantments,  which 
have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  and  oppositions 
of  pagan  deities,  afford  very  striking  scenes,  und 
open  a  vast  extent  to  the  imagination ;  but,  as 
Boileau  observes,  (and  Boileau  wUl  be  seldom 
found  mistaken,)  with  this  incurable  defect, 
that,  in  a  contest  between  Heaven  and  Hell, 
we  know  at  the  beginning  which  is  to  prevail  ; 
for  this  reason  we  foUow  Rinaldo  to  the  en- 
chanted wood  with  more  curiosity  than  terror. 

In  the  scheme  of  Dryden,  there  is  one  great 
difficulty,  which  yet  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
had  address  enough  to  surmount.  In  a  war, 
justice  can  be  but  on  one  side ;  and,  to  entitle 
the  hero  to  the  protection  of  angels,  he  must 
fight  in  defence  of  indubitable  right.  Yet  some 
of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each 
other,  must  have  been  represented  as  defending 
guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written  is  reason- 
ably to  be  lamented.  It  would  doubtless  have 
improved  our  numbers,  and  enlarged  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  contributed  by 
pleasing  instmctions  to  rectify  our  opinions,  and 
purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  i 
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Uon  of  such  an  undertaking,  a  public  stipend, 
was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained. 
Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to  us ;  nor  had 
the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Black  more  with  steal- 
ing ;  "  only,"  says  he,  **  the  guardian  angels  of 
kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him 
to  manage." 

In  1694,  he  began  the  most  laborious  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  his  works,  the  translation  of  Virgil ; 
from  which  he  borrowed  two  months,  that  he 
might  turn  Fresnoy's  "Art  of  Painting"  into 
English  prose.  The  preface  which  he  boasts 
to  have  written  in  twelve  mornings,  exhibits 
a  parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  critical  remarks,  such  as 
cost  a  mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce 

In  1697,  he  published  his  version  of  the  works 
of  Virgil  ;  and,  that  no  opportunity  of  profit 
might  oe  lost,  dedicated  the  "  Pastorals"  to  the 
Lord  Clifford,  the  "Georgica"  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  the  "JEneid"  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave.  This  economy  of  flattery,  at  once 
lavish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  obser- 
vation. 

This  translation  was  censured  by  Mil  bourne, 
a  clergyman,  styled  by  Pone  "  the  fairest  of  cri- 
tics "be  cause  he  exhibited  his  own  version  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  lost  work  was  his  "Fables,"  published 
in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  contract 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson :  by  which  he 
obliged  himself,  in  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand 
verses. 

In  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well-known 
"  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  which,  as  appear- 
ed by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  he 
spent  a  fortnight  in  composing  and  correcting. 
But  what  is  this  to  the  patience  and  diligence 
of  Boileau,  whose  "Equivoque,"  a  poem  of  only 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  lines,  took  from  his 
life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  years 
to  revise  it  ? 

Part  of  his  book  of  "Fables"  is  the  first 
"Iliad"  in  English,  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
a  version  of  the  whole.  Considering  into  what 
hands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the  reader  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  this  project  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and  labours.  On  the 
first  of  May,  1701,  having  been  some  time,  as  he 
tells  us,  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died,  in  Qerrard 
Street,  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg. 

There  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some 
vexatious  events  that  happened  at  his  funeral, 
which,  at  the  end  ofCongreve's  Life,  by  a  writer 
of  I  know  not  what  credit,  are  thus  related,  as 
I  find  the  account  transferred  to  a  biographical 
dictionary : 

"Mr.  Dry  den  dying  on  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, Dr.  Tnomas  Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next 
day  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of 
the  ground,  which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all 
the  other  Abbey-fees.  The  Lord  Halifax  like- 
wise sent  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  her  son,  that,  if  they  would 
give  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Drydenjpc  would 
utter  him  with  a  gentleman's  private  funeral, 
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and  afterwards  bestow  five  hundred  pounds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey ;  which,  as  they 
had  bo  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted.  On  the 
Saturday  following  the  company  came ;  the 
corpse  was  put  into  a  velvet  hearse  ;  and 
eighteen  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  company, 
attended.  When  they  were  just  ready  to 
move,  the  Lord  Jefleries,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Jefleries,  with  some  of  his  rakish 
companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it 
was :  and  being  told  Mr.  Dryden's,  he  said, 
'  What,  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and 
ornament  of  the  nation,  be  buried  after  this 

{irivatc  manner!  No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that 
oved  Mr.  Dryden,  and  honour  his  memory, 
alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  my  Lady's 
consent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  inter- 
ment, which  shall  be  after  another  manner  than 
this  ;  and  I  will  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.'  The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  coaches,  not  knowing  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester's  favour,  nor  of  the  Lord 
Halifax's  generous  design,  (they  both  having, 
out  of  respect  to  the  family,  enjoined  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  her  son,  to  keep  their  favour 
concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  their 
own  expense,)  readily  came  out  of  their  coaches, 
and  attended  Lord  Jefleries  up  to  the  Lady's 
bedside,  who  was  then  sick.  He  repeated  the 
purport  of  what  he  had  before  said ;  but  she 
absolutely  refusing,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing 
never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.  The 
rest  of  the  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  also ; 
and  the  lady  being  under  a  sudden  surprise, 
fainted  away.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  her 
speech,  she  cried,  JVo,  no :  1  Enough,  gentlemen,* 
replied  he;  'my  Lady  is  very  good,  she  savs, 
Go,  go.'  She  repeated  her  former  words  with 
all  her  strength,  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble  voice 
was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  tha 
Lord  Jefferics  ordered  the  hearsemen  to  carry 
the  corpse  to  Mr.  Russel's,  an  undertaker  in 
Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  should  send 
orders  for  the  embalmment,  which,  he  added, 
should  be  after  the  royal  manner.  His  direc- 
tions were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son  remained  incon- 
solable. The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden 
waited  on  the  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bishop,  to 
excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating  the 
real  truth.  But  neither  his  Lordship  nor  the 
Bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea ;  especially  the 
latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground 
opened,  the  choir  attending,  an  anthem  ready 
sqtt  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  without 
any  corpse  to  bury.  The  undertaker,  after  three 
days  expectance  of  orders  for  embalmment  with- 
out receiving  any,  waited  on  the  Lord  Jefleries; 
who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned 
it  off"  with  an  ill-natured  jest,  saying,  that  those 
who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken  frolic  de- 
served no  better ;  he  remembered  nothing  at  all 
of  it ;  and  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with 
the  corpse.  Upon  this  the  undertaker  waited 
upon  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son,  and  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  corpse  home,  and  set  it  before 
the  door.  They  desired  a  day's  respite,  which 
was  granted.  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a 
handsome  letter  to  the  Lord  Jefleries,  who  re- 
turned it  with  this  cool  answer :  That  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no 
more  about  it.    He  then  addressed  the  Lord 
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Halifax  and  ihe  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  ab- 
solutely refused  to  do  any  thing  in  it.  In  this 
distress  Dr.  Garth  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  proposed  a  funeral  by 
subscription,  to  which  himself  set  a  most  noble 
example.  At  last  a  day,  about  three  weeks  after 
Mr.  Drydeu's  decease,  was  appointed  for  the 
interment.  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin 
oration,  at  the  College,  over  the  corpse  ;  which 
was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous  train 
of  coaches.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Lord 
Jefferiea,  who  refusing  to  answer  it,  he  sent 
several  others  and  went  often  himself;  but  could 
neither  get  a  letter  delivered  nor  admittance  to 
speak  to  him ;  which  so  incensed  him,  that  he 
resolved,  since  his  Lordship  refused  to  answer 
him  like  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  watch 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  fight  off-hand, 
though  with  all  the  rules  of  honour ;  which  his 
Lordship  hearing,  left  the  town ;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  could  never  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  meeting  him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his 
death  with  the  utmost  application." 

This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  ap- 
pears with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have  I  met 
with  any  confirmation,  but  in  a  letter  of  Far- 
quhar  ;  and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of 
Dryden  was  tumultuary  and  confused.* 

Supposing  the  story  true,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  gradual  change  of  manners,  though  im- 
perceptible in  the  process,  appears  great  when 
different  times,  ana  those  not  very  distant,  are 
compared,  if  at  this  time  a  young  drunken 
lord  should  interrupt  the  pompous  regularity  of 
a  magnificent  funeral,  what  would  be  the  event, 
but  that  he  would  be  iustled  out  of  the  way,  and 
compelled  to  be  quiet?  If  he  should  thrust  himself 
into  a  house  he  would  be  sent  roughly  away ;  and 
what  is  yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the  present 
time,  I  believe  that  those,  who  had  subscribed  to 
the  funeral  of  a  man  like  Dryden,  would  not, 
for  such  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  con- 
tribulions.f 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  where,  though  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  in  a  general  dedication  prefixed  by 
Congreve  to  his  dramatic  works,  accepted  thanks 
for  his  intention  of  erecting  him  a  monument, 
he  lay  long  without  distinction,  till  the  Duke  of 


*  An  earlier  account  of  Dryden's  funeral  than  that 
above  cited,  though  without  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
ceded it,  ia  given  by  Edward  Ward,  who  in  his  "  Lon- 
don Spy,"  published  in  1700,  relatea,  thai  on  the  cSm- 
•ion  thsrc  was  a  performance  of  solemn  music  at  fne 
College,  and  that  at  the  procession,  which  himself  saw, 
standing  at  the  end  of  Chancery-Is ne,  Fleet-street,  there 
was  a  concert  of  hautl>ovs  and  trumpets.  The  day  of 
Drvden's  interment,  he  says,  was  Monday,  the  13th  of 
May,  which,  according  to  Johnson,  was  twelve  davs 
after  his  decease,  and  shows  how  Ion/?  his  funeral  was  in 
suspense.  Ward  knew  not  that  the  expense  of  it  was  de- 
frayed by  subscription  ;  but  compliment*  Lord  Jefferiea 
for  so  pious  an  undertaking.  He  also  says,  thnt  the  cause 
of  Dryden's  death  was  an  inflammation  in  his  toe,  occa- 
sioned by  the  flesh  growing  over  the  nail,  which,  being 
neglected,  produced  a  mortification  in  his  !«■».— H. 

t  In  the  register  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  the 
following  entrv  :  "  May  3,  1700.  Comitii*  Censoriis  or- 
dinariis.  At  the  request  of  several  persons  of  quality, 
that  Mr.  Dryden  mijrht  be  carried  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  l<>  be  Interred  at  Westminster,  it  was  unani- 
mously granted  by  the  President  and  Censors." 

This  entry  is  not  calculated  to  aflbrd  any  credit  to  the 
narrative  concerning  Lord  Jefferiea.— R. 


Buckinghamshire  gave  him  a  tablet,  inscribed 

only  with  the  name  of  DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  with  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  the  satire  imputed  to 
Lord  Soroers,  not  very  honourable  to  either 
party :  by  her  he  had  three  sons,  Charles,  John, 
and  Henry.  Charles  was  usher  of  the  palace  to 
Pope  Clement  the  Xlth  ;  and  visiting  England, 
in  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim 
across  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Husband  his  own  Cuckold."  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered  into  some  reli- 
gious order.  It  is  some  proof  of  Dryden's  sin- 
cerity, in  his  second  religion,  that  he  taught  it  to 
his  sons.  A  man,  conscious  of  hypocritical  pro- 
fession in  himself  is  not  likely  to  convert  others  j 
and,  as  his  sons  were  qualified,  in  1693,  to  ap- 
pear among  the  translators  of  Juvenal,  they  must 
nave  been  taught  some  religion  before  their  fa- 
ther's change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  I  know  not  any  ac- 
count ;  of  his  mind,  the  portrait,  which  has  been 
left  by  Congreve,  who  knew  him  with  great  fa- 
miliarity, is  such  as  adds  our  love  of  his  manners 
to  our  admiration  of  his  genius.  "  He  was," 
we  are  told,  "of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane 
and  compassionate,  ready  to  forgive  injuries, 
and  capable  of  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  those 
who  had  offended  him.  His  friendship,  where 
he  professed  it,  went  beyond  his  profession.  He 
was  of  a  very  easy,  of  very  pleasing  access ;  but 
somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his 
advances  to  others :  he  had  that  in  nature  which 
abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatever. 
He  was  therefore  less  known,  and  consequently 
his  character  became  more  liable  to  misappre- 
hensions and  misrepresenuitions :  he  was  very 
modest,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced 
in  his  approaches  to  his  equals  or  superiors.  As 
his  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was  he 
very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing 
that  he  had  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed 
of  knowledge  than  he  was  communicative  of  it; 
but  then  his  communication  was  by  no  means 
pedantic,  or  imposed  upon  the  conversation,  but 
just  such,  and  went  so  far,  as,  by  the  natural 
turn  of  the  conversation  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  required. 
He  was  extremely  ready  and  gentle  in  his  cor- 
rection of  the  errors  of  any  writer  who  thought 
fit  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient 
to  admit  the  reprehensions  of  others,  in  respect 
of  his  own  oversights  or  mistakes." 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be 
objected  but  the  fondness  of  friendship  :  and  to 
have  excited  that  fondness  in  such  a  mind  is  no 
small  degree  of  praise.  The  disposition  of  Dry- 
den, however,  is  shown  in  his  character  rather 
as  it  exhibited  itself  in  cursory  conversation, 
than  as  it  operated  on  the  more  important  parts 
of  life.  His  placability  and  his  friendship  in- 
deed were  solid  virtues ;  but  courtesy  and  good 
humour  are  often  found  with  little  real  worth. 
Since  Congreve,  who  knew  him  well,  has  told 
us  no  more,  the  rest  must  be  collected  as  it  can 
from  other  testimonies,  and  particularly  from 
those  notices  which  Dryden  has  very  liberally 
given  us  of  himself. 

The  majesty  which  made  him  so  slow  to  ad 
vance,  and  so  easy  to  be  repulsed,  was  certainly 
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B     no  suspicion  of  deficient  merit,  or  unconscious- 
ness of  his  own  value:  he  appears  to  have 
*     known,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his 
own  character,  and  to  have  set  a  very  high  value 
s     on  his  own  powers  and  performances.    He  pro- 
bably did  not  offer  his  conversation,  because  he 
4     expected  it  to  be  solicited  :  and  he  retired  from 
s     a  cold  reception,  not  submissive,  but  indignant, 
t     with  such  deference  of  his  own  greatness  as 
«     made  him  unwilling  to  expose  it  to  neglect  or 
violation. 

His  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
I  with  ostentatiousness  ;  he  is  diligent  enough  to 
t     remind  the  world  of  his  merit,  and  expresses 

with  very  little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his 
t  own  powers  ;  but  his  self-commendations  are 
t  read  without  scorn  or  indignation  ;  we  allow 
;     his  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his 
i  confidence  in  himself  exempted  him  from  jea- 
i     lousy  of  others.    He  is  a  ceased  of  envy  ana  in- 

sidiousness;  and  is  particularly  charged  with 
[      inciting  Creech  to  translate  Horace,  that  he 

might  lose  the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had 

given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  that 
it  is  merely  conjectural ;  the  purpose  was  such 
as  no  man  would  confess  ;  and  a  crime  that  ad- 
mits no  proof,  why  should  we  believe? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially  pre- 
siding over  the  younger  writers,  and  assuming 
the  distribution  of  poetical  fame ;  but  he  who 
excels  has  a  right  to  teach,  and  he  whose  judg- 
ment is  incontestable  may  without  usurpation 
examine  and  decide. 

Congreve  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise 
and  instruct  ^  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
bis  communication  was  rather  useful  than  en- 
tertaining. He  declares  of  himself  that  he  was 
saturnine,  and  not  one  of  those  whose  sprightly 
sayings  diverted  company ;  and  one  of  his  cen- 
surers  makes  him  say, 

Hot  wine  nor  love  could  ever  see  me  gay  ; 
To  writing  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at 
leisure  and  in  retirement,  and  whose  intellectual 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation ;  whom 
merriment  confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts  : 
whose  bashfulness  restrains  their  exertion,  and 
suffers  them  not  to  speak  till  the  time  of  speak- 
ing is  past;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own 
character  makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at 
hazard  what  has  not  been  considered,  and  can- 
not be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden's  sluggishness  in  conversation  it 
is  vain  to  search  or  to  guess  the  cause.  He  cer- 
tainly wanted  neither  sentiments  nor  language  ; 
his  intellectual  treasures  were  great,  though 
they  were  locked  up  from  his  own  use.  "  His 
thoughts,"  when  he  wrote,  "  flowed  in  upon 
him  so  fast,  that  his  only  care  was  which  to 
choose,  and  which  to  reject,"  Such  rapidity  of 
composition  naturally  promises  a  flow  of  talk  ; 
yet  we  must  be  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy 
says  of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  himself. 
But,  whatever  was  his  character  as  a  com- 
panion, it  appears  that  he  lived  in  familiarity 
with  the  highest  persons  of  his  time.  It  is  re- 
lated, by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that 
he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted  ;  who  they 


were,  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  con- 
vivial table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  a  plebeian  society.  He  was  in- 
deed reproached  with  boasting  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  great:  and  Horace  will  support  him 
in  the  opinion  that  to  please  superiors  is  not  the 
lowest  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  esti 
mated  by  the  means.  Favour  is  not  aim-ays 
gained  by  good  actions  or  laudable  qualities. 
Caresses  and  perfcrments  are  often  liestowed  on 
the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurers  of  pleasure, 
or  the  flatterers  of  vanity.  Dryden  has  never 
been  charged  with  any  personal  agency  un- 
worthy of  a  good  character:  he  abetted  vice 
and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  ene- 
mies has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  con- 
versation ;  but  if  accusation  without  proof  be 
credited,  who  shall  be  innocent? 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  dis- 
solute licentiousness  and  abject  adulation ;  but 
they  were  probably,  like  his  merriment,  artifi- 
cial and  constrained ;  the  effects  of  study  and 
meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his  plea- 
sure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and 
can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal  wicked- 
ness for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  de- 
pravity. Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of 
genius,  such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  can- 
not be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. What  consolation  can  be  had,  Dryden 
has  afforded,  by  uving  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  ex- 
amples among  his  predecessors,  or  companions 
among  his  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
ness and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I 
know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever 
equalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  praise,  he  no  longer  retains 
shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron. 
As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  dif- 
fuse perfumes  from  year  to  year,  without  sen- 
sible diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears 
never  to  have  impoverished  his  mint  of  flattery 
by  his  expenses,  however  lavish.  He  had  all 
the  forms  of  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral, 
combined  in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation : 
and,  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the 
day  the  golden  shower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had 
ready*  for  him,  whom  he  wished  to  court  on 
the  morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another 
stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness  he  never 
seems  to  decline  the  practice,  or  lament  the  ne- 
cessity :  he  considers  the  great  as  entitled  to  en- 
comiastic homage,  and  brings  praise  rather  as  a 
tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with  the  fer- 
tility of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the 
prostitution  of  his  judgment.  It  is  indeed  not 
certain,  that  on  these  occasions  his  judgment 
much  rebelled  against  his  interest.  There  are 
minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that 
look  on  grandeur  with  undislinguishing  rever- 
ence, and  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  ele- 
vation of  rank  and  affluence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  himself  is 
always  intermingled  a  strain  of  discontent  and 
lamentation,  a  sullen  growl  of  resentment,  or  a 
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querulous  murmur  of  distress.  His  works  are 
undervalued,  his  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  "  he 
has  few  thanks  to  pay  his  stars  that  he  was 
born  among  Englishmen."  To  his  critics  he 
is  sometimes  contemptuous,  sometimes  resent- 
ful, and  sometimes  submissive.  The  writer 
who  thinks  his  works  formed  for  duration,  mis- 
takes his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies. 
He  degrades  his  own  dignity  by  showing  that 
he  was  affected  by  their  censures,  and  gives  last- 
ing importance  to  names,  which,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  vanish  from  remembrance.  From 
this  principle  Dryden  did  not  often  depart ;  his 
complaints  are  for  the  greater  part  general ;  he 
seldom  pollutes  his  pages  with  an  adverse  name. 
He  condescended  indeed  to  a  controversy  with 
Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  considered 
rather  as  assaulting  than  repelling ;  and  since 
Settle  is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  ubel  remains 
injurious  only  to  himself. 

Among  answers  to  critics  no  poetical  attacks, 
or  altercations,  are  to  be  included ;  they  are  like 
other  poems,  effusions  of  genius,  produced  as 
much  to  obtain  praise  as  to  obviate 
These  Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he 
celled. 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Milbourne,  he 
has  made  mention  in  the  preface  of  his  "  Fa- 
bles." To  the  censure  of  Collier,  whose  remarks 
may  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criti- 
cisms, he  makes  little  reply  ;  being,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  attentive  to  better  things  than 
the  daps  of  a  playhouse.  He  complains  of  Col- 
lier's rudeness,  and  the  "  horse-play  of  his  rail- 
lery ;"  and  asserts,  that,  "  in  many  places  he  has 
perverted  by  his  glosses  the  meaning"  of  what 
he  censures ;  but  in  other  things  he  confesses 
that  he  is  justly  taxed ;  and  says,  with  great 
calmness  and  candour,  "  I  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  all  thoughts  or  expressions  of  mine  that  can 
be  truly  accused  of  obscenity,  immorality,  or 
profaneness,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my 
enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance."  Yet,  as  our 
best  dispositions  are  imperfect,  he  left  standing 
in  the  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  great 
asperity,  and  indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wit. 

Blackmore  he  represents  as  made  his  enemy 
by  the  poem  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
which  "he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  his  fanatic 
patrons:"  and  charges  him  with  borrowing  the 
plan  of  his  "Arthur"  from  the  Preface  to  Ju- 
venal, "  though  he  had,"  says  he,  "  the  base- 
ness not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but 
instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel." 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced*  him 
was  a  "  Satire  upon  Wit in  which,  having 
lamented  the  exuberance  of  false  wit  and  the 
deficiency  of  true,  he  proposes  that  all  wit 
should  be  recoined  before  it  is  current,  and  ap- 
points masters  of  assay,  who  shall  reject  all  that 
is  light  or  debased. 

'Tl«  true,  that  when  the  coarse  and  worthless  dross 
b  purr'd  away,  there  will  be  mlehly  Ion ; 
E'en  Confrere,  Southern,  manly  Wycherly, 
When  thus  refin'd  will  grievous  sufferer*  be. 
Into  the  melting  pot  when  Dryden  cornea. 
What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome  fumes  ! 
How  will  he  shrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
Aad  wicked  mixture  shall  be  purfd  away  ! 


the  passage  in  the  last  edition , 
but  in  the  original  there  was  an  abatement  of 
the  censure,  beginning  thus: 


Th'  examination  of  the  most  severe. 

Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  i 
the  civility  disregarded,  ungenerously  or 
the  softer  part.  Such  variations  discover  a  writer 
who  consults  his  passions  more  than  his  virtue  ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Dryden 
imputes  his  enmity  to  it*  true  cause. 

Of  Milbourne  he  wrote  only  in  general  terms, 
such  a.s  arc  always  ready  at  the  call  of  anger, 
whether  just  or  not :  a  short  extract  will  be  suf- 
ficient. He  pretends  a  quarrel  to  me,  that  I 
have  fallen  foul  upon  priesthood  ;  if  1  have,  I 
am  only  to  ask  pardon  of  good  priests,  and  am 
afraid  his  share  of  the  reparation  will  come  to 
little.  Let  him  be  satisfied  that  he  shall  never 
be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  adver- 
sary ;  I  contemn  him  loo  much  to 
competition  with  him. 

14  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels  that  they 
deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them*, 
Blackmore  and  Milbourne  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their 


Dryden,  indeed,  discovered  in  many  of  ha 
writings  an  affected  and  absurd  malignity  to 
priests  and  priesthood,  which  naturally  rased 
him  many  enemies,  and  which  was  sometimes 
as  unseasonably  resented  as  it  was  exerted. 
Tiapp  is  angry  that  he  calls  the  sacrifieer  in  the 
"Georgiea"  the  holy  butcher:  the  translations 
not  indeed  ridiculous  ;  but  Trapp's  anger  arise* 
from  his  zeal,  not  for  the  author,  but  the  priest; 
as  if  any  reproach  of  the  follies  of  paganism 
could  be  extended  to  the  preachers  of  truth. 

Drydcn's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by 
Langbaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  repulse 
which  he  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordination  ; 
but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Fables,*' 
that  he  never  designed  to  enter  into  the  church ; 
and  such  a  denial  ne  would  not  have  hazarded, 
if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great 
distance  from  irreverence  of  rclipion,  and  Dryden 
affords  no  exception  to  this  observation.  Hu 
writings  exhibit  many  passages,  which,  with  ail 
the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  characters 
and  occasion,  are  such  as  piety  would  not  have 
admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate  light  and 
unprincipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  disU'lieved  the  religion  wh«.i 
he  disobeyed.  He  forgot  his  duty  rather  than 
disowned  it.  His  tendency  to  profaneness  is  the 
effect  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose  convert*- 
tion,  with  a  desire  of  accommodating  himself  ta 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be 
wicked  as  far  he  durst.  When  he  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  popery,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the  worst  of 
his  vexations ;  he  was  much  more  disturbed  by 
the  importunities  of  want.  His  complaints  of 
poverty  are  so  frequently  repealed,  either  witfc 
the  dejection  of  weakness  sinking  in  helpless 
misery,  or  the  indignation  of  merit  claiming  iu 
tribute  from  mankind,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  detest  the  age  which  could  impose  on  such  a 
man  the  necessity  of  such  solicitations,  or  not  to 
despise  the  man  who  could  submit  to 
citations  without  necessity 
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DRYDEN. 


Whether  by  the  world's  neglect,  or  his  own 
imprudence,  I  am  afraid  that  the  greatest  part 
of  bis  life  was  passed  in  exigencies.  Such  out- 
cries were  surely  never  uttered  but  in  severe 
pain.  Of  his  supplies  or  his  expenses  no  proba- 
ble estimate  can  now  be  made.  Except  the 
salary  of  the  laureat,  to  which  King  James  added 
the  office  of  historiographer,  perhaps  with  some 
additional  emoluments,  his  whole  revenue  seems 
to  have  been  casual ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance. 
Hope  is  always  liberal ;  and  they  that  trust  her 
promises  make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day 
on  the  profits  of  the  morrow. 

Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great ;  and  of 
the  produce  of  his  other  works  very  little  intel- 
ligence can  be  had.  By  discoursing  with  the 
late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,  I  could  not  find  that 
any  memorials  of  the  transactions  between  his 
predecessor  and  Dryden  had  been  preserved, 
except  the  following  papers  : 

**  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden, 
Esq.  or  order,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1699,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  con- 
sideration of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the 
said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  is  to  deliver  to  me, 
Jacob  Tonson,  when  finished,  whereof  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,  are 
already  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson's  possession. 
And  I  do  hereby  farther  promise,  and  engage 
myself  to  make  up  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  three  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
to  the  said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand 
verses. 

"  In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  20lh  day  of  March,  169S-9. 

"  Jacob  Tonson. 
"  Sealed  and  delivered,  being 

first  duly  stamped,  pursuant 

to  the  acts  of  Parliament  for 

that  purpose,  in  the.  pre- 

"  Ben.  Portlock, 
WU1.  Congreve." 

"  March  24,  1698. 
"Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen 
■hillings,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  for  ten 
thousand  verses,  to  be  delivered  by  me  to  the 
said  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  de- 
livered to  him  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred, 
more  or  less :  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonson  being 
obliged  to  make  up  the  foresaid  sum  of  two 
hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
three  hundred  pounds,  at  tho  beginning  of  the 
second  impression  of  the  foresaid  ten  thousand 
verses; 

"  I  say,  received  by  me, 

"  John  Dryden. 
"  Witness,  Charles  Dryden." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  If.  1*.  6J. 
is  268*.  15*. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract, 
that  it  relates  to  the  volume  of  "  Fables,"  which 
contains  about  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  for 
which  therefore  the  payment  must  have  been 
afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter  yet  remain- 


ing, in  which  he  desires  Tonson  to  bring  him 
money,  to  pay  for  a  watch  which  he  had  ordered 
for  his  son,  and  which  the  maker  would  not  leave 
without  the  price. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  de- 

Gndencc  Dryden  had  probably  no  recourse  in 
i  exigencies  but  to  his  bookseller.  The  par- 
ticular character  of  Tonson  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  traders  was  much  less 
liberal  in  those  times  than  in  our  own ;  their 
views  were  narrower,  and  their  manners  grosser. 
To  the  mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race,  the 
delicacy  of  the  poet  was  sometimes  exposed. 
Lord  fioliugbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had  culti- 
vated poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  that 
one  day  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as 
they  were  conversing,  another  person  entering 
the  house.  "  This,"  said  Dryden,  44  is  Tonson. 
You  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes 
away  :  for  I  have  not  completed  the  sheet  which 
I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  unprotected, 
I  must  suffer  all  the  rudeness  to  which  his  re- 
sentment can  prompt  his  tongue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  be- 
sides the  payment  of  the  bookseller,  cannot  be 
known.  Mr.  Derrick,  who  consulted  some  of 
his  relations,  was  informed  that  his  "  Fables" 
obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  Dutchess 
of  Ormond  ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  to  the 
magnificence  of  that  splendid  family  ;  and  he 
quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds 
were  paid  by  a  musical  society  for  the  use  of 
"  Alexander's  Feast" 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  government  was 
yet  unsettled,  and  the  payments  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  dilatory  and  uncertain  :  of  this  dis- 
order there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laureat 
sometimes  felt  the  effects  ;  for,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, he  complains  of  those,  who,  being  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  the  Prince's 
bounty,  suffer  those  that  depend  upon  it  to  lan- 
guish in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  slight  amusements,  tra- 
dition has  retained  little.  Of  the  only  two  men 
whom  I  have  found  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  one  told  me  that  at  the  house  which  he 
frequented,  called  Will's  Coffee-house,  the  ap- 
peal upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him: 
and  tne  other  related,  that  his  armed  chair, 
which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  prescrip- 
tive place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed 
in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places 
his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.  This  is  all  the 
intelligence  which  his  two  survivors  afforded  ' 
me. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in 
the  present  age,  though  in  his  own  time,  at  least 
in  the  beginning  of  it,  he  was  far  from  having 
it  confined  to  himself.  He  put  great  confidence 
in  the  prognostications  of  judicial  astrology.  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  "narra- 
tive of  some  of  his  predictions  wonderfully  ful- 
filled ;  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of  in- 
formation, or  character  of  veracity.  That  he 
had  the  configurations  of  the  horoscope  in  his 
mind,  and  considered  them  as  influencing  th- 
affairs  of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  hint 

The  utmost  malice  of  the  star*  Is  past.— 
Now  frequent  trims  ihr  happier  lishw  among. 
And  high-rais'd  Jove,  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 
Those  weights  took  off  that  on  hi*  planet  hung. 
Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  works  succeed. 
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shown  his  attention  to  the 
powers  ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his 
1  Fables''  has  endeavoured  obliquely  to  justify 
his  superstition  by  attributing  the  same  to  some 
of  the  ancients.  The  latter,  added  to  this  nar- 
rative, leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or  prac- 
tice. 

So  slight  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  which 
1  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  private 
life  and  domestic  manners  of  a  man  whom  every 
English  generation  must  mention  with  reverence 
as  a  critic  and  a  poet. 


Dbtdkn  may  be  properly  considered  as  the 
father  of  English  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first 
taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles  the  merit 
of  composition.  Of  our  former  poets,  the  greatest 
dramatist  wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through 
life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled  and 
rarely  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew 
the  laws  of  propriety  bad  neglected  to  teach 
them. 

Two  Arts  of  English  Poetry  were  written  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  by  Webb  and  Puttenham, 
from  which  something  might  be  learned,  and  a 
few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonson  and  Cow- 
ley ;  but  Dryden'B  "Essay  on  Dramatic  Po- 
etry" was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise 
on  the  art  of  writing. 

He  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the 
present  age  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find  much 
increase  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty  of  in- 
struction ;  but  he  is  to  remember,  that  critical 
principles  were  then  in  the  bands  of  a  few,  who 
had  gathered  them  partly  from  the  ancients, 
and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  French.  The 
structure  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  gene- 
rally understood.  Audiences  applauded  by 
instinct ;  and  poets  perhaps  often  pleased  by 
chance. 

A  writer  who  has  obtained  his  full  purpose 
loses  himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion 
which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases 
to  be  examined.  Of  an  art  universally  practised, 
the  first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  once 
made  popular  is  no  longer  learning ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  something  which  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears  to 
rise  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  trans- 
port ourselves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what 
were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what 
were  his  means  of  supplying  them.  That  which 
is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dry- 
den  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  his 
country  what  it  wanted  before :  or  rather,  he 
imported  only  the  materials,  and  manufactured 
them  by  hia  own  skill. 

The  dialogue  on  the  drama  was  one  of  his 
first  essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet 
a  timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  there- 
fore laboured  with  that  diligence  which  he  might 
allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name 
gave  sanction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the 
public  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  partly 
by  success.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all 
the  opulence  of  our  language,  a  treatise  so  art- 
fully variegated  with 


of  opposite  probabilities,  so 
imagery,  so  brightened  with  illustrations,  H» 
portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wrought 
with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The  account  of 
Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model  of 
encomiastic  criticism;  exact  without  minute- 


The 


nesa,  and  lofty  without  exag^t 

1 

of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by  Demosthenes, 


praise  lavished  by  Longinus,  on  the  attests  tk-a 
of  Marathon  by  Demosthenes, 
fades  away  before  it.  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited 
a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension, 
and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing 
can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed  ;  nor  caa 
the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  til 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  mere 
than  of  having  diffused  and  paraphrased  tiui 
epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  changed  Dry- 
den's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  valoe, 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the 
same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criti- 
cism of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  collection  of  theo- 
rems, nor  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  which  per- 
haps the  censor  was  not  able  to  have 
tea  ;  but  a  gay  and  vigorous  dissertation, 
delight  is  mingled  with  instruction,  and  when 
the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  an 
power  of  performance. 

The  different  manner  and  effect  with  wbkfc 
critical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed,  was  per- 
haps never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  is  tat 
performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  ww 
said  of  a  dispute  between  two  mathematicians, 
"  malim  cum  Scaligero  errare,  quam  cum  CUrio 
recte  sapcre  ;"  that  "  it  was  more  eligible  to  go 
wrong  with  one,  than  right  with  the  other."  A 
tendency  of  the  same  kind  every  mind  must  fed 
at  the  perusal  of  Drvden's  prefaces  and  Ry- 
mer's  discourses.  With  Dryden  we  are  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  Truth  ;  whom  we  find,  if  we 
find  her  at  all,  dressed  in  the  graces  of  elegance: 
and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour  of  the  pursuit  re- 
wards itself ;  we  are  led  only  through  fragrance 
and  flowers.  Rymer,  without  taking  a  nearer, 
takes  a  rougher  way  ;  every  step  is  to  be  made 
through  thorns  and  brambles  ;  and  Truth,  if  we 
meet  her,  appears  repulsive  by  her  mien,  and 
ungraceful  by  her  habit.  Dryden's 
the  majesty  of  a  queen  ;  Ryroer's  1 
city  of  a  tyrant 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  toe  art 
of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  rectified  his  notiooi 
by  experience  perpetually  increasing,  he  bad  hit 
mind  stored  with  principles  and  observations;  be 
poured  out  his  knowledge  with  little  labour;  for 
of  labour,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  hs 
productions,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  a  lover.  To  write  con  smcrt, 
with  fondness  for  the  employment,  with  perpe- 
tual touches  and  retouches,  with  unwillingness 
to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unweanod 
pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection,  was,  I  think, 
no  part  of  his  character. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as  general  or 
occasional.  In  his  general  precepts,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  structure 
of  the  human  mind,  he  may  doubtless  be  safelj 
recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader ; 
but  his  occasional  and  particular  positions  were 
sometimes  interested,  sometimes  negligent,  and 
sometimes  capricious.    It  is  not  without  reasoa 
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•tows  on  Palarnon  and  Arcite,  says,  "Novimus 
judicium  Drydeni  de  poemate  quodam  Chauceri, 
pulchro  aane  illo,  et  admodum  landando,  nimi- 
rura  quod  non  modo  vere  epicum  sit,  sed  Iliada 
etiam  atque  iEneada  aequet,  imo  supereL  Sod 
no  vim  us  eodem  tempore  rui  iluus  max  i  mi  non 
semper  accuratissimas  ease  cenauraa,  nec  ad  se- 
veriasimam  entices  normam  exactaa  ;  illo  judice 
id  plerumque  optimum  eat,  quod  nunc  pre  mam- 
bus  habet,  et  in  quo  nunc  occupatur.*» 

He  is  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  him- 
self. His  defence  and  desertion  of  dramatic 
rhyme  is  generally  known.  Spence,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Pope's  "  Odyssey,"  produces  what  he 
i.n.iivs  an  unconqucrauie  quotuuon  from  i/ry- 
den's  preface  to  the  M  JEneid,"  in  favour  of 
translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse ;  but 
he  forgets  that  when  his  author  attempted  the 
"  Iliad,"  some  years  afterward,  he  departed  from 
his  own  decision,  and  translated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any 
license  to  defend,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous 
about  what  he  asserts,  nor  very  cautious,  if  the 
present  purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  him- 
self in  his  own  sophistries.  But,  when  all  arts 
are  exhausted,  like  other  hunted  animals,  he 
sometimes  stands  at  bay ;  when  he  cannot  dis- 
own the  grossncss  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  de- 
clares that  he  knows  not 
morality  to  a  comic  poet. 


not  always  to  be  trusted.  His  parallel  of  the 
it  urn  of  Ovid  with  that  of  Claudian  has 
veryjustly  censured  bv  Sewel.*  His  com- 
ofthe  first  line  of  Virgil  with  the  first  of 
itius  is  not  happier.  Virgil,  he  says,  is  soft 
and  gentle,  and  would  have  thought  Statius  mad, 
if  he  had  heard  him  thundering  out 

Qua  superimposito  moles  gemlnata  eolosao. 

Statius  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds, 
to  exaggeration  somewhat  hyperbolical ;  but  un- 
doubtedly Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if 
he  had  condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sound- 
ing line.  Dryden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the 
first  that  occurred  was  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  ;  he 
cited  Gorbuduc,  which  he  had  never  seen  ;  gives 


a  false  account  of  Chapman's  versification ;  and 
discovers,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Fables,"  that 
he  translated  the  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad"  with- 
out knowing  what  was  in  the  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever 
made  any  great  advances  in  literature.  As,  hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  at  Westminster  under 
the  tuition  of  Busby,  who  advanced  his  scholars 
to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in 
grammar-schools,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge; it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  his  skill  in 
the  ancient  languages  was  deficient,  compared 
with  that  of  common  students  ;  but  his  scholas- 
tic acquisitions  seem  not  proportionate  to  his  op- 
portunities and  abilities.  He  could  not,  like 
Milton  or  Cowley,  have  made  bis  name  illustri- 
ous merely  by  his  learning.  He  mentions  bat  a 
few  books,  and  those  such  as  lie  in  the  beaten 
t**ck  of  regular  study  ;  from  which,  if  ever  be 
departs,  he  i s  in 
regions. 


In  his  dialogue  on  the  drama,  he  pronounces 
with  great  confidence  that  the  Latin  tragedy  of 
"  Medea"  Is  not  Ovid's,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  pathetic  He  might  have 
determined  the  question  upon  surer  evidence  ; 
for  it  is  quoted  by  duintilian  as  the  work  of 
Seneca  ;  and  the  only  line  which  remains  in 
Ovid's  play,  for  one  line  is  left  us,  is  not  there 
to  be  found.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of 
the  gravity  of  conjecture,  or  the  discussion  of 

Elot  or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was  already 
nown  upon  higher  authority  than  such  discus- 
sions can  ever  reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  free  from 
ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either  obvi- 
ous, and  made  his  own  by  the  art  of  dressing  it; 
or  superficial,  which  by  what  he  gives,  shows 
what  he  wanted  ;  or  erroneous,  hastily  collected, 
and  negligently  scattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  languishes 
in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound  with  know- 
ledge, and  sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  is 
scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  does  not 
supply  him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky 
similitudes  ;  every  page  discovers  a  mind  very 
widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and  nature,  and 
in  full  possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  diligen 
I  rather  believe  that  the  knowledge  of 
was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence' and 
various  conversations,  by  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  a 
keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a  powerful  di- 
gestion ;  by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing  to 
pass  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection 
that  suffered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost.  A  mind 
like  Dryden's,  always  curious,  always  active,  to 
which  every  understanding  was  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated, and  of  which  every  one  solicited  the 
regard,  by  an  ambitious  display  of  himself,  had 
a  more  pleasant,  perhaps  a  nearer  way  to  know- 
ledge than  by  the  silent  progress  of  solitary 
reading.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  despised 
books,  or  intentionally  neglected  them  ;  but  that 
he  was  carried  out,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
genius,  to  more  vivid  and  speedy  instructors  ; 
and  that  his  studies  were  rather  desultory  and 
fortuitous  than  constant  and  systematical. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  scarcely  ever 
appears  to  want  book-learning,  but  when  he 
mentions  books ;  and  to  him  may  be  transferred 
the  praise  which  he  gives  his  master  Charles: 

His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts, 
Hii  knowledge  in  the  noblest  useful  ana, 

Were  Buch.  dead  authors  could  not  give, 

But  habitude*  of  those  that  live : 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive ; 

He  drain 'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew, 
Hie  apprehensions  quick,  his  judgment  true ; 

That  (he  most  learn'd  with  shame  confeaa 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less. 

Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  give  it;  the  atoms  of 

ftrobebility,  of  which  my  opinion  has  been 
brmed,  lie  scattered  over  all  his  works:  and  by 
him  who  thinks  the  question  worth  his  notice, 
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be  has  devoted  to  his  patrons ;  but  none  of  bis 
prefaces  were  erer  thought  tedious.  They  have 
not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
pauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  mo- 
delled ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is 
cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and 
vigorous ;  what  is  little,  is  gay  ;  what  U  great, 
is  splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention 
himself  too  frequently;  but,  while  he  forces 
himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him 
to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is  excused 
by  the  play  of  images,  and  the  sprightline&s  of 
expression.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is  fee- 
ble :  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing 
harsh ;  and  though  since  ins  earlier  works  more 
than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing 
yet  uncouth  or  obsolete. 

He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily  escape  a 
manner — ouch  a  recurrence  of  particular  modes 
as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dry  den  is  always  an- 
other and  the  tame ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor 
appear  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  ex- 
pressing with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with 
vigour.  His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated, 
either  seriously  or  ludicrously ;  for,  being  always 
equable  and  always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent 
or  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who 
is  totally  free  from  disproportion  of  parts  and 
features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  overcharged 


From  his  prose,  however,  Dryden  derives  only 
his  accidental  and  secondary  praise ;  the  vene- 
ration wjih  which  his  name  is  pronounced  by 
every  cultivator  of  English  literature,  is  paid  to 
him  as  he  refined  the  language,  improved  the 
sentiments,  and  tuned  the  numbers  of  English 
poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts, 
and  rugged  metre,  some  advances  towards  nature 
and  harmony  had  been  ulready  made  by  Waller 
and  Dcnham;  they  had  Bhown  that  long  dis- 
courses in  rhyme  grew  more  pleasing  when  they 
were  broken  into  couplets,  and  that  v( 
sisted  not  only  in  the  number  but  the 
ment  of  syllables. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can  deny  that 
they  left  much  to  do?  Their  works  were  not 
many,  nor  were  their  minds  of  very  ample  com- 
prehension. More  examples  of  more  modes  of 
composition  were  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  regularity,  and  the  introduction  of  propriety 
in  word  ana  thought. 

Every  language  of  a  learned  nation  necessa- 
rily divides  ittielf  into  diction,  scholastic  and 
popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elegant  and  gross  ; 
and  from  a  nice  distinction  of  these  different 
parts  arises  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style. 
But,  if  we  except  a  few  minds,  the  favourites  of 
nature,  to  whom  their  own  original  rectitude 
was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  delicacy  of  selec- 
tion was  little  known  to  our  authors :  our  speech 
lay  before  them  in  a  heap  of  confusion :  and 
every  roan  took  for  every  purpose  what  chance 
might  offer  him. 

There  was  therefore  before  the  time  of  Dry- 
den no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of  words  at 
once  refined  from  the  grossness  of  domestic  use, 
•nd  free  from  the  harshness  of  terms  appropri- 
ated to  particular  arts.   Word*  too  familiar,  or 


too  remote,  defeat  the  purpose  of  a 
those  sounds  which  we  near  on  small  or  on 
coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong 
_  or  delightful  imsges  ;  and  word*  to 
which  we  are  nearly  strangers,  whenever  they 
occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which 
they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
distinguished  poetry  from  prose  bad  been  rarely 
attempted  :  we  had  few  elcgsnces  or  flowers  of 
speech  ;  the  roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked 
the  bramble,  or  different  colours  had  not 
joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Den- 
ham  could  have  overborne  the  prejudices  which 
had  long  prevailed,  and  which  even  then  were 
sheltered  by  the  protection  of  Cowley.  The 
new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  owing  its  establishment  to  Dryden  ; 
from  whose  time  it  is  apparent  that  English 
poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  its 
former  savageness. 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  lan- 
guage is  very  illustriously  displayed  in  oar 
poetical  translations  of  ancient  writers  ;  a  work 
which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish  in  despair, 
and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  wits 
dexterity.  Ben  Jonson  thoueht  it  necessary  to 
copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word  ;  Feltbon, 
his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  its* 
indispensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  give 
line  for  line.  It  is  said  that  Sandvs,  whom 
Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  last  age, 
has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book  of  the 
English  "  Metamorphoses"  in  the  same  number 
of  verses  with  the  original.  Holiday  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  to  show  that  he  understood  bis 
author,  with  so  little  regard  to  the  grandeur  01 
his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  his  numbers,  that 
his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses ;  they 
cannot  or  rcao  vtunoui  reiuciance,  nor  wth  ine 
labour  alwavs  be  rewarded  by  understanding 
them.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copiers  were  s 
servile  race :  he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread 
his  wings  so  boldly  that  he  left  his  author*.  It 
was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of 
poetical  liberty,  and 
pies  of  translation. 

When  languages  are 
principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
of  expression  should  always  be  elegant  in  both. 
While  they  run  on  together,  the  closest  transla- 
tion may  be  considered  as  the  best ;  but  when 
they  divaricate,  each  must  take  its  natural 
course.  Where  correspondence  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  some- 
thing equivalent  "  Translation,  therefore,"  say* 
Dryden,  **  is  not  so  loose  as 
close  as  metaphrase." 


All  polished  languages  hsve  different  . 
the  concise,  the  diffuse,  the  lofty,  and  the  n 


urn- 


ble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style  consists  the 
resemblance  which  Dryden  principally  exacts 
from  the  translator.  He  is  to  exhibit  his  author" i 
thoughts  in  such  a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author 
would  have  given  them,  had  his  language  been 
English  :  rugged  magnificence  is  not  to  be  soft- 
ened ;  hyperbolical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  re- 
pressed ;  nor  sententious  affectation  to  have  its 
point  blunted.  A  translator  is  to  be  like  his 
author  ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  excel  him. 
The  reasonableness  of  these  rules  seems  suffi- 
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cent  for  their  vindication ;  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  observing  them  were  bo  happy,  that  I 
know  not  whether  they  were  ever  opposed  but 
by  Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  a  man  whose  learn- 
ing was  greater  than  his  powers  of  poetry,  and 
who,  being  better  qualified  to  give  the  meaning 
than  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  has  introduced  his 
version  of  three  tragedies  by  a  defence  of  close 
translation.  The  authority  of  Horace,  which 
the  new  translators  cited  in  defence  of  their 
practice,  he  has,  by  a  judicious  explanation,  taken 
fairly  from  them  ;  but  reason  wants  not  Horace 
to  support  it 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessary  causes 
concur  to  any  great  effect :  will  is  wanting  to 
power,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  are  impeded 
by  external  obstructions.  The  exigencies  in 
which  Dryden  was  condemned  to  pass  his  life 
are  reasonably  supposed  to  have  blasted  his  ge- 
nius, to  have  driven  out  his  works  in  a  state  of 
immaturity,  and  to  have  intercepted  the  full- 
blown  elegance  which  longer  growth  would  have 
supplied. 

Poverty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometimes 
too  hastily  accused.  If  the  excellence  of  Dry- 
den's  works  was  lessened  by  his  indigence,  their 
number  was  increased  :  and  I  know  not  how  it 
will  be  proved,  that  if  ho  had  written  less  he 
would  have  written  better  ;  or  that,  indeed,  he 
would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if 
ne  nan  not  oeen  solicited  oy  ■ 
pressing  than  the  love  of  praise. 

But,  as  is  said  by  his  "  Sebastian," 

iwhat  Is, 

We  know  that  Dryden's  several  productions 
were  so  many  successive  expedients  for  his  sup- 
port: his  plays  were  therefore  often  borrowed; 
and  his  poems  were  almost  all  occasional. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of 
excellence  can  be  expected  from  any  mind,  how- 
ever fertile  in  itself,  and  however  stored  with 
acquisitions.  He  whose  work  is  general  and 
arbitrary  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and  takes 
that  which  his  inclination  and  his  studies  have 
best  qualified  him  to  display  and  decorate.  He 
is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication  till  he  has 
satisfied  tus  friends  and  himself,  till  he  has  re- 
formed his  first  thoughts  bv  subsequent  examin- 
ation, and  polished  away  those  faults  which  the 
precipitance  of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to 
leave  behind  it  Virgil  is  related  to  have  poured 
out  a  great  number  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and 
to  have  passed  the  day  in  reducing  them  to 


monarch  can  be  decked  only  with  those 
ments  that  have  i 


The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribed  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  subject    Whatever  can  hap- 
pen to  man  has  happened  so  often,  that  little 
remains  for  fancy  or  invention.   ^Ve  have  been 
all  born ;  we  have  most  of  us  been  married  ; 
and  so  many  have  died  before  us,  that  our  deaths 
ean  supply  but  few  materials  for  a  poet  In  the 
(ate  of  princes  the  public  has  an  interest ;  and 
what  happens  to  them,  of  good  or  evil,  the  poets 
have  always  considered  a  business  for  the  Muse. 
But  after  so  many  inauguratory  gratulations, 
nuptial  hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he  must  be 
highly  favoured  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  who 
says  any  thing  not  said  before.   Even  war  and 
conquest,  however  splendid,  suggest  no  new 
images ;  the  triumphant  chariot  of  a  victorious 


Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  The 
poem  must  not  be  delayed  till  the  occasion  is 
forgotten.  The  lucky  momenta  of  animated 
imagination  cannot  be  attended  ;  elegances  and 
illustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual  ac- 
cumulation ;  the  composition  must  be  despatch- 
ed, while  conversation  is'  yet  busy,  and  admira- 
tion fresh ;  and  haste  is  to  be  made,  lest  some 
other  event  should  lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however  secure 
to  a  writer  the  praise  both  of  learning  and  faci- 
lity ;  for  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  long  study, 
and  must  be  furnished  immediately  from  the 
treasures  of  the  mind. 
The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  public 
ent  which  called  forth  Dryden's  poetical 
powers.  His  heroic  stanzas  have  beauties  and 
defects ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and,  though 
not  always  proper,  show  a  mind  replete  with 
ideas ;  the  numbers  are  smooth ;  and  the  dic- 
tion, if  not  altogether  correct,  is  elegant  and 
easy. 

Da  vena  nt  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  fa- 
vourite author,  though  "  Gondibert "  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  popular ;  and  from  Davenant 
he  learned  to  please  nis  ear  with  a  stanza  of 
four  lines  alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  versification ; 
there  are  in  this  early  production  no  traces  of 


lrly  pi 

Donne's  or  Jonson's  ruggedness  ;  but  he  did  not 
so  soon  free  his  mind  from  the  ambition  of 
forced  conceits.  In  his  verses  on  the  Restora- 
tion, he  says  of  the  King's  exile, 

He,  toss'd  by  fate, 
Could  taste  no  sweets  of  youth's  desired  age, 
Bui  found  bis  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and  wis> 
dom  are  increased  by  adversity,  he  makes  this 
remark : 


Well  might  the  ancient  poets 
On  Night  the  honour  \1  name 
Since  struck:  with  rays  of 
We  light  ' 


His  praise  of  Monk's  dexterity  comprises 
such  a  cluster  of  thoughts  unallicd  to  one  an- 
other, as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily  found  : 

'Twas  Monk,  whom  Providence  design 'd  to  loos* 
Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saints  that  watch'd  this  turning  seer* 
Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 
To  see  small  rlewa  draw  vastest  weights  along, 
Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  stronf . 
Thtia  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  fac  that  wept  before. 
With  ease  such  fond  chimeras  we  pursue, 
Aa  fancy  frames,  for  fancy  to  subdue : 
But,  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake, 
It  shuns  the  mini  like  gold  that  chemists  maxo 
How  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  see  .' 
Man's  Architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the  brain, 
Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dtxpense 
The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seal  of  sense: 
Twaa  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day, 
But  the  well  ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook, 
Would  let  them  play  awhile 


All 


While 
Deaf 


mach  labours  thus, 
straight  doth  crush, 
i  receipts  obtrude, 
ounce  the  humo 
wait  upon  the  ill, 
their  skill. 
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I  vet  learned,  indeed  he  never 
learned  well,  to  forbear  the  improper  use  of  my- 

warded  the  heathen 


thology.    After  having  rewi 


With  Alfa  who  the  sacred  altar 
To  ail  the  MM oda  Charles  an  o 
A  bull  to  ihte,  Portunus,  ahall  be  alain  ; 
A  ram  to  you,  ye  Tempest*  of  the  Main. 

8,  in 


Frayer  storm»d  the  skies,  and  ravishM 

thence, 
Aa  heav'n  Itself  is 


we  ainn'd  before, 

with  frailty  bore. 


And  afterwards  mentions  one  of  the  most  awful 
passages  of  Sacred  History. 

Other  conceit*  there  are,  too  curious  to  be 
quite  omitted;  as, 

For  by  example 
And,  glasses, 

How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  found  his  sentiments  on  nature,  appears 
from  the  extravagance  of  his  fictions  and  hyper- 
boles: 

The  winds  that  nerer  moderation  knew, 
Afraid  to  blow  loo  much,  too  faintly  blew ; 
Or  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 

Their  atraiten'd  lungs.  

It  Is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  vjew ; 

The  mark  a  of  penitence  and  Borrow  bears. 

I  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however  little 
be  its  value,  was  not  borrowed.  A  French 
poet  read  to  Malherbe  some  verses,  in  which  he 
represents  France  as  moving  out  of  its  place  to 
receive  the  King.  "Though  this,"  said  Mal- 
herbe, "  was  in  my  time,  I  do  not  remember 
it." 

His  poem  on  the  "  Coronation  "  has  a  more 
even  tenor  of  thought.  Some  lines  deserve  to 
be  quoted : 

You  have  already  quench'd  sedition's  brand  ; 
And  seal,  thai  burn'd  it.  only  warms  the  land : 
The  jealous  sects  that  durst  not  trust  their 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws, 
Him  for  their  umpire  and  thetr  aynod  take, 
And  their  appeal  alone  to  C.i  sar  make. 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old 
versification,  of  which,  I  believe,  in  all  his  works, 
there  is  not  another : 

Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hops  alone, 
Creates  that  joy,  but  full /nation. 

In  the  verses  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, two  years  afterwards,  is  a  conceit  so  hope- 
less at  the  first  view,  that  few  would  have  at- 
tempted it ;  and  so  successfully  laboured,  that 
though  at  last  it  gives  the  reader  more  perplexity 
than  pleasure,  and  seems  hardly  worth  the  study 
that  it  costs,  yet  it  must  be  valued  as  a  proof  of 
a  mind  at  once  subtle  and  comprehensive : 


In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
Until  the  earth  seems  joln'd  unto  the  aky  : 
80  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  view 
la  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  you  : 
Our  sight  is  limited  where  you  are  join'd, 
And  beyond  that  no  farther  heaven  can  find. 
80  well  your  virtues  do  with  hia  agree, 
That  though  your  orbs  of  different  greatnesa  ' 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  disposed, 
His  to  Inclose,  and  yours  to  be  inclosed. 
Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been, 


The  comparison  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  In- 
dies leaves  all  resemblance  too  far  behind  it: 


And  aa  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Those  rich  perfumes  which  from  the  happy  shots 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  convey'd, 
Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world  betray -d  j 
So  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  new  and  undiscover'd  world  in  you. 

There  is  another  comparison,  for  there  is  little 
else  in  the  poem,  of  which,  though  perhaps  it 
cannot  be  explained  into  plain  prosaic  mean- 
ing, the  mind  perceives  enough  to  be  delighted, 
and  readily  forgives  its  obscurity  for  its  magni- 
ficence: 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace, 

^  wars  do  cease  ! 

force,  but  not  more  pains  employs. 
Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  seni 
While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  roll  our  1 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 
For  as  in  nature's  swiftness,  with  the  throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along, 
AH  aeems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye, 
Mov'd  by  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony  : 
80,  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care, 
We  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share. 

To  this  succeed  four  lines,  which  perhaps  af- 
ford Dryden's  first  attempt  at  those  penet 
remarks  on  human  nature,  for  which  he  1 
to  have  been  peculiarly  formed : 


Let  envy  then  those 


within  you  see, 


From  which  the  hsppy  never  must  be  free ; 
Envy,  that  does  with  misery  reaide. 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin'd  pride. 

Into  this  poem  he  seems  to  have  collected  all 
his  powers;  and  after  this  he  did  not  often 
bring  upon  his  anvil  such  stubborn  and  unmal- 
leable  thoughts ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  his  abili- 
ties to  unite  the  most  unsociable  matter,  he  has 
concluded  with  lines,  of  which  I  think  not  my- 
self obliged  to  tell  the  meaning: 

Yet  unirapalr'd  with  labours,  or  with  time, 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 
Thus  heavenly  bodies  do  our  time  beget, 
And  measure  change,  but  share  no  part  of  it : 
And  still  it  shall  without  a  weight  increase, 
Like  this  new  year,  whose  motions  never  cease. 
For,  since  the  glorious  course  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  Sun, 
It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove, 
Because  the  centre  of  it  is  above. 

In  the  "Annus  Mirabilis"  he  returned  to 
the  quatrain,  which  from  that  time  he  totally 
quitted,  perhaps  from  experience  of  its  inconve- 
nience, for  he  complains  of  its  difficulty.  This 
is  one  of  his  greatest  attempts.  He  had  sub- 
jects equal  to  his  abilities,  a  great  naval  war, 
and  the  fire  of  London.  Battles  have  always 
been  described  in  heroic  poetry :  but  a  sea-fight 
and  artillery  had  yet  something  of  novelty. 
New  arts  are  long  in  the  world  before  poets 
describe  them;  for  they  borrow  every  thing 
from  their  predecessors,  and  commonly  derive 
very  little  from  nature  or  from  life.  Boileau 
was  the  first  French  writer  that  had  ever  ha- 
zarded in  verse  the  mention  of  modern  war,  or 
the  effects  of  gunpowder.  We,  who  are  leas 
afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  possession  of 
those  dreadful  images.  Waller  had  described  a 
sea-fight  Milton  had  not  yet  transferred  the 
invention  of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angels. 

This  poem  is  written  with  great  diligence, 
vet  does  not  fully  answer  the  expectation  raised 
by  such  subjects  and  such  a  writer.  With  the 
stanza  of  Davenant  he  has  sometimes  his  vein 
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of  parenthesis  and  incidental  disquisition,  and 
■tops  his  narrative  for  a  wise  remark. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  affords  more  sen- 
timent than  description,  and  does  not  so  much 
impress  scenes  upon  the  fancy,  as  deduce  conse- 
quences and  make  comparisons. 

The  initial  stanzas  have  rather  too  much  re- 
semblance to  the  first  lines  of  Waller's  poem  on 
the  war  with  Spain ;  perhaps  such  a  beginning 
is  natural,  ana  could  not  be  avoided  without 
affectation.  Both  Waller  and  Dryden  might 
take  their  hint  from  the  poem  on  the  civil  war 
of  Rome,  "Orbem  jam  totum,"  &c 

Of  the  King  collecting  his  navy,  he  says, 

It  seems  as  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows, 

Hi*  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obey  ; 
80  hear  the  scaly  henis  when  Proteus  blows. 

And  so  to  I 


It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Dryden 
had  written  the  two  first  lines  seriously,  and 
that  some  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in  bur- 
lesque. Who  would  expect  the  lines  that  im- 
mediately follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps  in- 
decently hyperbolical,  but  certainly  in  a  mode 
totally  different  ? 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  more, 

Aneels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  skies ; 
MHwm,uitihm  wanted  lights  above, 

The  description  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will 
afford  a  very  complete  specimen  of  the  descrip- 
tions in  this  poem : 

And  now  appmach'd  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 

With  all  toe  riches  of  the  ruin?  sun  : 
tnd  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  brought, 


t  conscious  of  their  store, 
waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bring 
Then  flmt  the  North's  cold  bosom  spices  bore, 
And  Winter  brooded  on  the  Eastern  Spring. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfum'd  prey, 
Whkh,  flankMi  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lis  : 

And  round  about  their  rourd'ring  cannon  lay, 
At  once  to  threat* 


ps  alone,  by  whkh  the  port  ia  barr 
the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 


These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those  ; 

These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy  ; 
And  to  such  height  their  frantic  passion  prows, 

That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy  : 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly  ; 
"DUsly  by  shaller'd  porcelain  fall, 


And,  though  by  I 

In  Heaven's  inclemency  some 'ease  we  find  ; 
Our  foes  we  vanquish'd  by  our  valour  left, 

And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

In  this  manner  ia  the  subime  too  often  minded 
with  the  ridiculous.  The  Dutch  seek  a  shelter 
for  a  wealthy  fleet :  this  surely  needed  no  illus- 
1;  yet  they  must  fly,  not  like  all  the  rest  of 
ind  on  the  same  occasion,  but  "  like  hunt- 
ed castors,"  and  they  might  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  hunted :  for  we  winded  them  by  our 
noses — their  perfumes  betrayed  them.  The 
husband  and  the  /over,  though  of  more  dignity 
than  the  castor,  are  images  too  domestic  to 
the  horrors  of  war.  The 
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two  quatrains  that  follow  are  worthy  of  tits 

Author. 

The  account  of  the  different  sensations  with 
which  the  two  fleets  retired,  when  the  night 
parted  them,  ia  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
English  poetry : 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 
The  combat  still,  and  they  ashamed  to  leave  ; 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dving  day  withdrew, 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive. 

In  th'  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  joy, 
And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's  fame ; 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy. 
And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imaginM  flame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir'd  and  dons, 

8tretch*d  on  their  decks,  like  weary  oxen  lit ; 
Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run, 


In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread, 
Or,  shipwreckHl,  labour  to  some  distant  shore  ; 

Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead  ; 
They  wake  with  horror,  aud  dare  sleep  no  more. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appro* 
priatc  terms  of  art  should  be  sunk  in  general 
expressions,  because  poetry  is  to  speak  a  uni- 
versal language.  This  rule  is  still  stronger  with 
regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  few ; 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  common  know- 
ledge ;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is  technical 
navigation.  Yet  Dryden  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
sea-fight  ought  to  be  described  in  the  nautical 
language ;  "  and  certainly,"  says  he,  M  as  those, 
who  in  a  logical  disputation  keep  to  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  those  who  do  it 


in  poetical 
ranee." 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience :  for  by  ex- 
perience at  last  we  learn  as  well  what  will  please 
as  what  will  profit  In  the  battle,  his  terms 
seem  to  have  been  blown  away ;  but  he  " 
them  liberally  in  the  dock  : 

80  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  side, 

Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift : 
Their  left  handjloes  the  calklng-lron  guide, 

"  s  right  they  lift. 


With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 

(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  In  stops  ; 
Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt-sea  waves  withstand?. 

And  shake  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drops. 

Some  the  gal  I'd  ropes  with  dauby  marling  bind, 

Or  sear-cloth  marts  with  strong  tarpaw)ing  < 
To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  Into  the  wind, 


I  suppose  there  is  not  one 
reader  does  not  wish  away. 

His  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of 
navigation,  with  his  prospect  of  the  advancement 
which  it  shall  receive  from  the  Royal  Society, 
then  newly  instituted,  may  be  considered  as  an 
example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable 
sion  and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  discont 
he  says,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  philosophers, 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce, 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  note 
"by  a  more  exact  measure  of  longitude."  It 
had  better  become  Dryden**  learning  and  genius 
to  have  laboured  science  into  poetry,  and  have 
shown,  by  explaining  longitude,  that  verse  did 
not  refuse  the  ideas  of  philosophy. 
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DRY  DEN. 


Bis  description  of  the  fire  is  painted  by  reso- 
lute meditation,  out  of  a  mind  better  formed  to 
reason  than  to  feel.  The  conflagration  of  a  city, 
with  all  its  tumults  of  concomitant  distress,  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  offer  to  human  eyes ;  yet  it  seems 
to  raise  little  emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  poet ; 
he  watches  the  flame  coolly  from  street  to  street, 
with  now  a  reflection,  and  now  a  simile,  till  at 
last  he  meets  the  King,  for  whom  he  makes  a 

Sech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so  busy ;  and 
a  follows  again  the  progress  of  the  fire. 
There  are,  however,  in  this  part  some  pas- 
sages that  deserve  attention ;  as  in  the  begin- 
ning; 

The  diligence  of  trades  and.noi*eful  gain, 
An  J  luxury  more  late,  asleep  wen  laid ! 

Alt  was  the  Night's,  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade 

In  this  deep  quiet  

The  expression  "All  was  the  Night's,"  is 
taken  from  Seneca,  who  remarks  on  Virgil's 
line, 


nOCti$  grant 

The  following  quatrain  is 
mated : 


vigorous  and 


The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend 
With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice  ; 

About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend, 
And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 


His  prediction  of  the  improvements  which 
■hall  be  made  in  the  new  city  is  elegant  and 
poetical,  and  with  an  event  which  poets  cannot 
always  boast  has  been  happily  verified.  The 
poem  concludes  with  a  simile  that  might  have 
better  been  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not 
yet  fully  to  have  formed  his  versification,  or 
settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  stage,  M  to  which,"  says  he,  "  my 
genius  never  much  inclined  me,"  merely  as  the 
most  profitable  market  for  poetry.  By  writing 
tragedies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  to  improve  his 
diction  and  his  numbers.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Harte,  who  had  studied  his  works 
with  great  attention,  he  settled  his  principles  of 
versification  in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play 
of  "  Aureng  Zebe  ;"  and,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrote 
u  Tyrannic  Love,"  and  "  The  State  of  Inno- 
cence," he  soon  obtained  the  full  effect  of  dili- 
gence, and  added  facility  to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the 
theatre,  that  we  know  not  its  effects  upon  the 
passions  of  an  audience  :  but  it  has  this  conve- 
nience, that  sentences  stand  more  independent 
on  each  other,  and  striking  passages  are  there- 
fore easily  selected  and  retained.  Thus  the 
description  of  night  in  "  The  Indian  Emperor," 
and  the  rise  ana  fall  of  empire  in  "  The  Con- 
quest of  Granada,"  are  more  frequently  repeated 
than  any  lines  in  "  All  for  Love,"  or  "  Don 
Sebastian." 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and 
sententious  elegances,  or  to  fix  the  dates  of  any 
little  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  chance,  or  by 
solicitation,  were  labour  too  tedious  and  minute. 

His  dramatic  labours  did  not  so  wholly  ab- 


sorb bis  thoughts,  but  that  he  promulgated  the 
laws  of  translation  in  a  preface  to  the  English 
Epistles  of  Ovid ;  one  of  which  he  translated 
himself,  and  another  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

"  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  is  a  work  so 
well  known,  that  a  particular  criticism  is  super- 
fluous. If  it  be  considered  as  a  poem 
and  controversial,  it  will  be  found  to 
all  the  excellences  of  which  the  subject  is 
ceptible ;  acrimony  of  censure,  elegance  of  praise, 
artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety  and  rig- 
our of  sentiment,  happy  turns  of  language,  and 
pleasing  harmony  of  numbers  j  and  all  these 
raised  to  such  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  foutd 
in  any  oilier  English  composition. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  fault ;  some  linei 
arc  inelegant  or  improper,  and  too  many  art 
irreligiously  licentious.  The  original  struct  art 
of  the  poem  was  defective ;  allegories  drawn  to 
great  length  will  always  break  ;  Charles  coeld 
not  run  continually  parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  " 
ence;  it  admitted 


and  a  long  poem  of  mere  sentiments  easily  be- 
comes tedious ;  though  all  the  parts  are  fordhk, 
and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader, 
if  not  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  something 
that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of  admira- 
tion, and  defers  the  rest. 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth  was  ne- 
cessary, the  action  and  catastrophe  were  not  a 
the  Poet's  power ;  there  is  therefore  an  unpleas- 
ing  disproportion  between  the  beginning  and  ike 
end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of 
many  sects,  various  in  their  principles,  but  agree- 
ing in  their  pu  rposc  of  mischief  j  fbrmidabfe  for 
their  numbers,  and  strong  by  their  supports; 
while  the  Kinc's  friends  arc  few  and  weak. 
The  chiefs  on  cither  part  are  Bet  forth  to  view; 
but,  when  expectation  is  at  the  height,  the  King 
makes  a  speech,  and 

Henceforth  a  series  of  new  times  began. 
Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted 
castle,  with  a  wide  moat  and  lofty 


at  once  into  air,  when  in 
his  horn  before  it? 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate, 
long  insertion,  which,  for  its  poignancy 
exceeds  any  part  of  the  former.  Per__ 
sentment,  though  no  laudable  motive  to  satire, 
can  add  great  force  to  general  principles.  Self, 
love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

"  The  Medal,"  written  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  but  upon 
a  narrower  plan,  gives  less  pleasure,  though  I 
discovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer.  The  so- 
perstmcture  cannot  extend  beyond  the  foundv 
tion ;  a  single  character  or  incident  cannot 
furnish  as  many  ideas  as  a  series  of  events,  of 
multiplicity  of  agents.  This  poem,  therefore, 
since  time  has  left  it  to  itself,  is  not  much  read, 
nor  pcrhnps  generally  understood ;  yet  it  abounds 
with  touches  both  of  humorous  and  serious  satire 
The  picture  of  a  man  whose  pro  pensions  to  mis- 
chief arc  such  that  his  best  actions  are  but  in- 
ability of  wickedness,  is  very  skihuJly  . 
and  strongly  coloured  : 

Pow'r  was  his  aim ;  but,  thrown  from  that 
The  wretch  turn'd  loyal  In  his  own 
And  malice  reconcil'd  him  to  his 
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Him,  in  the  anguish  of  his  sou),  hp  serv'd ; 
Rewarded  faster  •till  than  he  deserv'd  ; 
Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust  ; 
Hia  counsel*  oft  convenient,  seldom  just; 
E'en  Id  the  moat  aiucere  adrke  he  we, 
He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 
The  frauds  he  learn'd  in  his  fanatic  yeere, 
Made  him  uneasy  in  hi*  lawful  gears, 
At  least  as  little  honest  as  he  could, 
And,  like  white  witches,  mischievously  gooi 
To  this  first  bias,  longingly,  he  leans  ; 

would  be  great  by  wicked  meani 


The  "  Threnodia,"  which,  by  a  term  I  am 
afraid  neither  authorized  nor  analogical,  he  calls 
"  Augustabs,"  is  not  among  his  happiest  produc- 
tions, lta  first  and  obvious  defect  is  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age, 
however,  were  accustomed.  What  is  worse,  it 
has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity  ,  it  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  pathetic.  He  seems  to  look 
round  him  for  images  which  he  cannot  find,  and 
what  he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavouring  to  en- 
large them.  ■  He  is."  he  says,  "  petrified  with 
grief;"  but  the  marble 
trickles  in  a  joke: 


i  of  art  all 


His 


each  essay 'd 
skill :  nay,  mor 
losing  game  with 


tried, 


ct  play'd. 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  t< 
before,  upon  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  their 
dying  sovereign  :  nor  was  he  serious  enough  to 
keep  heathen  fables  out  of  his  religion : 


With  him  the  innumerable  crowd  of  armed  prayers 

KnocW'd  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  knock'd  aloud ; 
The  first  well-meaning  rude  petitioners 
All  for  his  life  assail'd  the  throne, 

I  have  bribM  the  skies  by  offering  up  the 

not  Heaven  itself  could  bar, 
by  force  as  in  the  giant's  war. 
at  least,  for  his  reprieve,  were  heard ; 


There  is  throughout  the  composition  a  desire 
of  splendour  without  wealth,  in  the  conclusion 
he  seems  too  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old  master 
with  much  sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of 
•kill  either  in  lyric  or  elegiac  poetry.  Fiis  poem 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killegre  w  is  undoubtedly  the 
noblest  ode  that  our  language  ever  has  produced. 
The  first  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm. 
F\rvet  immmsusqw  mil.  All  the  stanzas  indeed 
are  not  equal.  An  imperial  crown  cannot  be 
one  continued  diamond ;  the  gems  must  be  held 
together  by  some  less  valuable  matter. 

In  his  first  "  Ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  is 
lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  second,  there  arc 
passages  which  would  have  dignified  any  other 
poet.  The  first  stanza  is  vigorous  and  elegant, 
"  the  word  diapason  is  too  technical,  and 
too 


,  from  heav'nly  harmony, 

I'aUeap  of  jarring  atoms  lay  | 


When  Nature 

And  could  —       ,  , 

The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arise,  ys  more  than  dead. 
Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  dry, 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  music's  power  obey, 
from  harmony,  from  heav'nly 
i  universal  " 


This  an; 


The  conclusion  is  likewise  striking ;  but  it  in 
eludes  an  image  so  awful  in  itself,  that  it  can 
owe  little  to  poetry ;  and  I  could  wish  the  anti- 
thesis of  music  untuning  had  found  some  other 
place.  , 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praiss 

To  all  die  bleesM  above  : 


So,  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  music  shall  untune  the  sky. 


i 


in 
of 


elegy  he  has  given  a  specimen 
f  which  the  following  lines  dis- 


Of  his  skill 

in  his 
cover 

Thouxh  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind, 
Were  in  a  narrow  spaco  of  life  oonfin'd, 
The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crown'd, 
Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round : 
As  when  In  glory,  through  the  public  place, 
The  spoils  of  conquer'd  nations  were  to  pass, 
And  but  one  day  for  uiumph  was  allow'd, 
The  consul  was  constrain  d  his  pomp  to  crowd; 
And  so  the  swift  procession  hurry 'd  on, 
That  all,  though  not  distinctly,  might  be  shown: 
So,  in  the  slraiten'd  bounds  ol  life  conflnM 
She  gave  but  flimpses  of  her  glorious  mind; 
And  multitudes  of  virtues  pas*  d  along ; 
Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng, 
Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come 
Yet  unemploy'd  no  minute  slipp'd  away ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
The  haste  of  Heav'n  to  have  her  was  so  great, 
That  some  were  single  acts,  though  i 
And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults ; 
there  is  so  much  likeness  in  the  initial  compari- 
son, that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  a  king 
would  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was  lamented  : 

As,  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies. 
Soft  whispers,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 

Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound  

Soon  gathers  voice  and  spreads  the  news  around, 
Through  town  and  country,  Ull  the  dreadful  blast 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last, 
Who  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  In  vain 
For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happv  reign  ; 
So  slowlv,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 
Did  matchless  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim, 
Till] 


issogrcat,^^  ^ 


This  is  little  better  than  to  say,  in  praise  of  a 
shrub,  that  it  is  as  green  as  a  tree ;  or  of  a  brook, 
that  it  waters  a  garden,  as  a  river  waters  a 

country. 

Dryden  confesses  that  he  did  not  know  the 
Indy  whom  he  celebrates:  the  praise  being 
therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no  impression 
upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tendency  to 
love,  nor  much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  to  the  poet  what  durable  mate- 
rials are  to  the  architect. 

The  "  Religio  Laici,"  which  borrows  its  title 
from  the  "  Religio  Medici"  of  Browne,  is  almost 
the  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can  be  consi- 
dered as  a  voluntary  effusion ;  in  this,  therefore, 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  effulgence  of  hie 
genius  would  be  found.  But  unhappily  the  sub- 
-  is  rather  argumentative  than  poetical ;  he 
•  only  a  specimen  of  metrical  disputa- 

And  this  mipollah'd  rugged  verse  J^0*^ 

This,  however,  is  a  composition  of  great  ex- 
cellence in  its  kind,  in  which  the  familiar  is  very 
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Crave  with  the  humorous;  in  which  metre  has 
neither  weakened  the  force,  nor  clouded  the  per- 
spicuity of  argument ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find 
another  example  equally  happy  of  this  middle 
kind  of  writing,  which,  though  prosaic  in  some 
parts,  rises  to  high  poetry  in  others,  and  neither 
towers  to  the  skies,  nor  creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  it, 
is  "The  Hind  and  Panther,"  the  longest  of  all 
Dryden's  original  poems ;  an  allegory  intended 
to  comprise  and  to  decide  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The 
scheme  of  the  work  is  injudicious  and  incom- 
modious; for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
that  one  beast  should  counsel  another  to  rest  her 
faith  upon  a  pope  and  council  ?  He  seems  well 
enough  skilled  in  the  usual  topics  of  argument, 
endeavours  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  infal- 
lible judge,  and  reproaches  the  reformers  with 
want  of  unity :  but  is  weak  enough  to  ask, 
why,  since  we  see  without  knowing  how,  we 
may  not  have  an  infallible  judge  without  know- 
ing where  ? 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the 
common  brook,  because  she  may  be  worried  ; 
but  walking  home  with  the  Panther,  talks  by 
the  way  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  at  last  de- 
herself  to  be  of  the  catholic  church. 


This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed 
in  the  "City  Mouse"  and  "  Country  Mouse"  of 
rue  and  Prior  ;  and  in  the  detection  and 
i  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fiction  chiefly 
consists  the  value  of  their  performance,  whidi, 
whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  help 
of  temporary  passions,  seems,  to  readers  almost 
a  century  distant,  not  very  forcible  or  animated. 

Pope,  whose  judgment  was  perhaps  a  little 
bribed  by  the  subject,  used  to  mention  this 
poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen  of  Dryden's 
versification.  It  was  indeed  written  when  he 
had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his 
deliberate  and  ultimate  scheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  that  he 
did  not  approve  the  perpetual  uniformity  which 
confines  the  sense  to  couplets,  since  he  has 
broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  paragraph. 

A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,and  in  the  forest  rang'd  : 


Yet  had  .he  oft  beenchas'd 
And  Scythian  shaft*,  and  many-winged 
AlmM  at  her  heart ;  was  often  fore'd  to  fly, 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

These  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  musical, 
notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the  pause,  of 
which  the  effect  is  rather  increase  of  pleasure  by 
variety,  than  offence  by  rugged  nesa. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  says, 
Mto  give  the  majestic  turn  of  heroic  poesy:" 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  executed  his  design 
not  unsuccessfully,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
satire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  some- 
times in  his  way.  The  character  of  a  presbytc- 
rian,  whose  emblem  is  the  Wolf,  is  not  very  he- 
roically majestic : 

Mora  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  famish 'd  face ; 
Never  wa»  eodeform  d  a  beast  of  grace. 

lis  lege  he 
|  but  his  i 
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His  general  character  of  the  other  sorts  ot 
beasts  that  never  go  to  church,  though  sprightly 
and  keen,  has,  however,  not  much  of  heroic 

poesy: 

These  are  the  chief ;  to  number  o'er  the  rest, 
And  stand  like  Adam  naming  erery  beaal, 
Were  weary  work  ;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 
A  slimy-born,  and  sun-begotten  Uibe, 
Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound, 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 
These  gross,  half-animated  lumps  I  leave ; 
Nor  can  1  think  what  thoughts  they  can  com 
But,  if  they  think  at  all,  'tis  sure  no  higher 
Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire  : 
Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  i 
So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they, 
As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay  ; 
Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 
As  only  buzs  to  Heav'n  with  ev'nlng  wings ; 
Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance  : 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 
They  know  no  being,  and  but  hate  a  name  ; 
To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  eame. 

One  more  instance,  and  that  taken  from  the 
narrative  part,  where  style  was  more  in  hie 
choice,  will  show  how  steadily  he  kept  bis  reso- 
lution of  heroic  dignity. 

For  when  the  herd,  sufficM,  did  late  repair 
To  ferney  heaths  and  to  their  forest  lair, 
She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay, 
Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way ; 
That,  since  the  eky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Misht  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
With  much  good-will  the  motion  was  embrae'd. 
To  chat  awhile  on  their  adventures  past : 
Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  an  soon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  in  the  plot. 
Yet,  wondering  how  of  late  she  grew  eetrang'd, 
Her  forehead  cloudy,  and  her  count'nance  chang'd. 
She  thought  this  hour  th'  occasion  would ; 
To  learn  her  secret  cause  of  discontent, 
Which  well  she  hop>d  might  be  with  east 
Considering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beast, 
And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  real. 
After  some  common  talk  what  rumours  ran. 


The  second  and  third  parts  he  professes  to 
have  reduced  to  diction  more  familiar  and  more 
suitable  to  dispute  and  conversation  ;  the  differ- 
ence is  not,  however,  very  easily  perceived  :  the 
first  has  familiar,  and  the  two  others  have 
sonorous,  lines.  The  original  incongruity  runs 
through  the  whole ;  the  King  is  now  Career,  and 
now  the  Lion  ;  and  the  name  Pan  is  given  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  constitutional  absurdity  is  for- 
given,  the  poem  must  be  confessed  to  be  written 
with  great  smoothness  of  metre,  a  wide  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multiplicity  of 
images  ;  the  controversy  is  embellished  with 
pointed  sentences,  diversified  by  illustrations, 
and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective.  Some  of 
the  facts  to  which  allusions  are  made  are  now 
become  obscure,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  many 
satirical  passages  little  understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defiance,  a 
composition  which  would  naturally  be  examined 
with  the  utmost  acrimony  of  criticism,  it  was 
probably  laboured  with  uncommon  attention, 
and  there  are,  indeed,  few  negligences  in  the 
The  original  impropriety, 
^subject, 
elements, 

has  sunk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  usefully 
studied,  as  an  example  of  poetical  ratiocination, 
in  which  the  argument  suffers  little  from  the 


ana  mere  are,  inueeu,  lew  negligences  in 

subordinate  parte.  The  original  impropi 
and  the  subsequent  unpopularity  of  the  sut 
added  to  the  ridiculousness  of  its  first  elem 
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Wales,"  nothing  if  very  remarkable  but  tne  ex- 
orbitant adulation,  and  that  inse-aibility  of  the 
precipice  on  which  the  King  waa  then  standing, 
which  the  laureat  apparently  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  courtiers.  A  few  months  cured  him 
of  controversy,  dismissed  him  from  court,  and 
made  him  again  a  play-wright  and  translator. 

Of  Juvenal,  there  had  been  a  translation  by 
Stapylton  and  another  by  Holiday  :  neither  of 
them  it  very  poetical.  Stapylton  is  more  smooth ; 
and  Holiday's  is  more  esteemed  for  the  learning 
of  his  notes.  A  new  version  was  proposed  to 
the  poets  of  that  time,  and  undertaken  by  them 
in  conjunction.  The  main  design  was  con- 
ducted by  Drydcn,  whose  reputation  was  such 
that  no  man  waa  unwilling  to  serve  the  Muses 
under  him. 

The  general  character  of  this  translation  will 
be  given,  when  it  is  said  to  preserve  the  wit,  but 
to  want  the  dignity  of  the  original.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Juvenal  is  a  mixture  of  gaycty  and 
stateliness,  of  pointed  sentences,  and  declama- 
tory grandeur.  His  points  have  not  been  ne- 
glected ;  but  his  grandeur  none  of  the  band 
seemed  to  consider  as  necessary  to  be  imitated, 
except  Creech,  who  undertook  the  thirteenth  sa- 
tire. It  ia  therefore,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  a 
better  representation  of  that  great  satirist,  even 
in  those  parts  which  Dryden  himself  has  trans- 
passages  excepted,  which  will  never 


With  Juvenal  was  published  Persius,  trans- 
lated wholly  by  Dryden.  This  work,  though, 
like  all  other  productions  Of  Dryden,  it  may  have 
shining  parts,  seems  to  have  been  written 
merely  for  wages,  in  a  uniform  mediocrity, 
without  any  eager  endeavour  after  excellence,  or 
laborious  effort  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers 
of  poetry,  that  one  of  these  satires  is  an  exercise 
of  the  school.  Dryden  says,  that  he  once  trans- 
lated it  at  school ;  but  not  that  ho  preserved  or 
published  the  juvenile  performance. 

Not  bng  afterwards  he  undertook  perhaps 
the  most  arduous  work  of  its  kind,  a  translation 
of  Virgil,  for  which  he  had  shown  how  well  he 
was  qualified  by  his  version  of  the  Pollio,  and 
two  episodes,  one  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  the 
other  of  Mezentius  and  Lausus. 

In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the 
discriminative  excellence  of  Homer  is  elevation 
and  comprehension  of  thought,  and  that  of  Vir- 
gil is  grace  and  splendour  of  diction.  The  beau- 
ties of  Homer  are  therefore  difficult  to  be  lost, 
and  those  of  Virgil  difficult  to  be  retained.  The 
massv  trunk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity, 
but  the  blossoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away. 
The  author,  having  the  choice  of  his  own  image's, 
selects  those  which  he  can  best  adorn ;  the 
translator  must,  at  all  hazards,  follow  his  origi- 
nal, and  express  thoughts  which  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  chosen.  When  to  this  primary 
difficulty  is  added  the  inconvenience  of  a  lan- 
guage so  much  inferior  in  harmony  to  the  Latin, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  who  read  the 
"Georgics"  and  the  44  jEneid"  should  be  much 
delighted  with  any  version. 

All  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  these 
he  determined  to  encounter.   The  expectation 
work  was  undoubtedly  great ;  the  nation 
1  its  honour  as  interested  in  the  event, 
him  the  different  editions  of  hit  au- 
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thor,  another  helped  him  in  the 
parts.    The  arguments  of  the  several  books 

were  given  him  by  Addison. 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  disappointed. 
He  produced,  says  Pope,  "  the  most  noble  and 
spirited  translation  that  I  know  in  any  lan- 
guage." It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had  ap- 
peared in  English,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied 
his  friends,  and  for  the  most  part  to  have  silenced 
his  enemies.  Milbourne,  indeed,  a  clergyman, 
attacked  it;  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be  the 
ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated  by  a  stronger  re- 
sentment than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  previ- 
ously resolved  not  to  be  pleased. 

His  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Preface, 
Pastoralt,  and  Georgics  f  and,  as  he  professes  to 
give  his  antagonist  an  opportunity  of  reprisal, 
he  has  added  his  own  version  of  the  first  and 
fourth  Pastorals,  and  the  first  Georgic.  The 
world  has  forgotten  his  book  ;  hut  since  his  at- 
tempt has  given  him  a  place  in  literary  history,  I 
will  preserve  a  specimen  of  his  criticism,  by  i 
serting  his  rei 
first  Georgic 
own  version. 

Ver.  1. 

"  What  makes  a  plententu  harvest,  when  to  turn 
The  fruitful  aoil,  and  when  to  sow  the  com. 

It's  unlucky,  they  say,  to  stumble  at  the  threshold; 
but  what  has  a  plenteous  harvest  to  do  here  ?  Vir- 
gil would  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  that 
which  depends  not  on  the  husbandman's  cere, 
but  the  disposition  of  Heaven  altogether.  In- 
deed, the  plenteous  crop  depends  somewhat  on 
the  good  method  of  tillage ;  and  where  the  land  '• 
ill-manured,  the  com,  without  a  miracle,  can  be 
but  indifferent  j  but  the  harvest  may  be  good, 
which  is  its  properest  epithet,  though  the  hus- 
bandman's skill  were  never  so  indifferent.  The 
next  sentence  is  too  literal,  and  trAm  to  plough  had 
been  Virgil's  meaning,  and  intelligible  to  every 
body  ;  and  when  to  sow  the  corn  is  a  needless  ad- 
dition" 

Ver.  3. 


The  care  of 


of  oxen,  and  of  kine, 


would  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  euro  bourn 
qui  cultus  habendo  sit  pecori,  as  Mr.  D.'s  deduc- 
tion of  particulars." 

Ver.  5. 

"The.  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee 
1  sing ,  Maeenas,  and  I  sing  to  thee. 

But  where  did  cxpertcn<to  ever  signify  birth  and 
genius  ?  or  what  ground  waa  there  for  such  a 
figure  in  this  place  ?  How 
is  Mr.  Ogylby's  version  !** 

"  What  makes  rich  grounds,  in  what  celestial 
*T[»  good  to  plough,  and  marrv  elms  with  vbies; 
What  best  flu  cattle,  what  with  sheep  agrees. 
And  several  art*  improving  frugal  bees  ; 
I  slag, 


Which  four  line*,  though  faulty  enough,  are 
yet  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  Mr.  D.'s 


Ver. 


For  patrhtm  linquens 
Very  well  explained !" 
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j  of  the  fattening  oil, 
I"  the  plough,  and  ploughman's  coil ! 

Written  as  it"  these  had  been  F alias's  invention. 

The  ploughman's  toil  's  impertinent." 

Ver.  33. 

Why  shroud-like  ?  Ia  a  cypres*,  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  which  the  sculpture  in  the  last  Eclogue 
fills  Silvanus's  hand  witn,  so  very  like  a  shroud  / 
Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that  kind  of  cyprtss 
used  often  for  scarves  and  hatbands  at  funeral* 
formerly,  or  for  widows'  veils,  &c  ?  if  so,  'twas 
a  deep,  good  thought." 

Ver.  as. 

•«  That  wear 

The  royal  honours  and  increase  the  year. 

What  *s  meant  by  increasing  the  year  ?  Did  the 
gods  or  goddesses  add  more  months,  or  days,  or 
to  it  ?  Or  how  can  area  tueri  signify  to 
rural  honours  ?  Is  this  to  translate,  or  abuse, 
an  author  t  The  next  couplet  is  borrowed  from 
because  less  to  the  purpose 


Phy,  wUh  me.  poor  husbandmen1,  affairs, 

And  dow,  as  if  translated,  hear  our  prayers. 

This  is  sense,  and  to  the  purpose:  the  other, 


Ogylby,  I  suppose, 
than  ordinary." 


Ver.  33. 

"  The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome'*  peculiar  guard." 

Idle,  and  none  of  Virgil's,  no  more  than  the 
sense  of  the  precedent  couplet ;  so  again  he  inter~ 
polates  Virgil  with  that  and  the  round  circle  of 
the  year  to  guide  powerful  of  blessings,  which 
thou  strew' st  around  ;  a  ridiculous  Latinism,  and 
an  impertinent  addition;  indeed  the  whole  period 
is  but  one  piece  of  absurdity  and  nonsense,  as 
those  who  lay  it  with  the  original  must  find." 

Ver.  43,  43. 

"  And  Neptune  shall  resign  the  fasces  of  the  sea. 
Was  he  consul  or  dictator  there  ? 

And  watery  virgins  for  thy  bed  ahall  strive. 

Both  absurd  interpolations" 

Var.  47,  48. 
«  Where  in  the  void  of  heaven  a  place  is  free, 
JIM,  happy  D  n,  were  that  place/or  lAee .' 

But  where  is  thai  void?  Or,  what  does  our 
translator  mean  by  it  ?  He  knows  what  Ovid 
says  God  did  to  prevent  such  a  void  in  heaven  | 
perhaps  this  was  then  forgotten;  but  Virgil 
talks  more  sensibly." 

Ver.  49. 

"  The  tcorpiou  ready  to  receive  thy  lawa 

No,  he  would  not  then  have  gotten  out  of  his 

way  bo  fast" 

Ver.  S«. 

41  Though  Proserpine  affect*  her  silent  seat. 

What  made  her  then  so  angry  with  Ascalaphus, 
for  preventing  her  return  ?  She  was  now  mus'd 
to  Patience  under  the  determinations  of  Fate, 


Ver.  61,  63,  63. 
"  Pity  the  poet's  and  the  ploughman'*  cares, 
Interest  thy  greatneaa  in  our  mean  affaire, 
And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers. 

Which  is  such  a  wretched  perversion  of  Virgil's 
noble  thought  as  Vicars  would  have  blush'd  at : 
but  Mr.  Ogylby  makes  us  some  amends  by 
his  better  lines: 


Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milboume, 
found  few  abettors,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably imagined,  that  many  who  favoured  his 
design  were  ashamed  of  his  insolence. 

\V  hen  admiration  had  subsided,  the  transla- 
tion was  more  coolly  examined,  and  found,  hke 
all  others,  to  be  sometimes  erroneous,  and 
sometimes  licentious.  Those  who  could  find 
faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them ;  and  Dr. 
Brady  attempted  in  blank  verse  a  translation  of 
the  "jEneid,"  which,  when  dragged  into  the 
world,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  cry.  I  have 
never  seen  it ;  but  that  such  a  version  there  is, 
or  has  been,  perhaps  some  old  catalogue  in- 
formed me. 

With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,  when 
his  Tragedy  and  his  Prelections  had  given  him 
reputation,  attempted  another  blank  version  of 
the  "iEneid ;"  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
slight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had 
afterwards  perseverance  enough  to  add  the 
"Eclogues"  and  "Georgics."  His  book  may 
continue  in  existence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clan- 
destine refuge  of  schoolboys. 

Since  the  English  car  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  mellifluence  of  Pope's  numbers,  and  the 
diction  of  poetry  has  become  more  splendid, 
new  attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  Vir- 
gil ;  and  all  his  works  have  been  attempted  by 
men  better  qualified  to  contend  with  Dryden.  1 
will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious  compari- 
son, by  opposing  one  passage  to  another;  a 


"  O  whereaoe'er  thou  art,  from  thence 
And  grant  assistance  to  my  bold  design ; 


work  of  which  there  would  be  no  end,  and 
which  might  be  often  offensive  without  use. 

It  ia  not  by  comparing  line  with  line  that  the 
merit  of  great  works  is  to  be  estimated,  but  by 
their  general  effects  and  ultimate  result  It  is 
easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write  one  mora 
vigorous  in  its  place  ;  to  find  a  happiness  of  ex- 
pression in  the  original,  and  transplant  it  by 
force  into  the  version  :  but  what  is  given  to  the 
parts  may  be  subducted  from  the  whole,  and 
the  reader  may  be  weary,  though  the  critic  may 
commend.  Works  of  imagination  excel  by  their 
allurement  and  delight ;  by  their  power  of  at- 
tracting and  detaining  the  attention.  That 
book  is  good  in  vain  which  the  reader  throws 
away.  He  only  is  the  master  who  keeps  the 
mind  in  pleasing  captivity ;  whose  pages  are 
perused  with  eagerness,  and  in  hope  of  new 
pleasure  are  perused  again  ;  and  whose  conclu- 
sion is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as 
the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  will 
consent  that  Dryden  should  be  tried  ;  of  this, 
which,  in  opposition  to  reason,  makes  Ariosto  the 
darling  and  the  pride  of  Italy  ;  of  this,  which,  in 
defiance  of  criticism,  continues  Shakspeare  the 
sovereign  of  the  drama. 

His  last  work  was  his  "Fables,"  in  which  he 
gave  us  the  first  example  of  a  mode  of  writing 
which  the  Italians  call  refaccimento,  a  renova- 
tion of  ancient  writers,  by  modernizing  their 
language.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  "Boiardo" 
nas  Deer<  new-aresseu  oy  uoiiicn  lctu  am  rvemi. 
The  works  of  Chaucer,  which  upon  tiiis  kind 
of  rejuvenescence  has  been  bestowed  by  Dry- 
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den,  require  little  criticism.  The  tele  of  the 
Cock  seems  hardly  worth  revival ;  and  the  story 
of  "  Palamon  and  A  rate,"  containing  an  action 
unsuitable  to  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed, 
can  hardly  be  suffered  to  pass  without  censure 
of  the  hyperbolical  commendation  which  Dry- 
den  has  given  it  in  the  general  Preface,  and  in 
a  poetical  Dedication,  a  piece  where  his  original 
fondness  of  remote  conceits  seems  to  have  re- 
rived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace, 
"Sigismunda"  may  be  defended  by  the  celebrity 
of  the  story.  "Theodore  and  Honoria,"  though 
it  contains  not  much  moral,  yet  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  striking  description.  And  "Cymon" 
was  formerly  a  tele  of  such  reputation  that  at 
the  revival  of  Utters  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was 
still  improving  our  measures,  and  embellishing 
our  language. 

In  this  volume  are  interspersed  some  short 
original  poems,  which,  with  nis  prologues,  epi- 
logues, and  songs,  may  be  comprised  in  Con- 
greve's  remark,  that  even  those,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  would  have  entitled  him  to 
the  praise  of  excellence  in  his  kind. 

One  composition  must  however  be  distin- 
guished. The  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
perhaps  the  last  effort  of  his  poetry,  has  been 
always  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest 
flight  of  fancy,  and  the  exactest  nicety  of  art 
This  is  allowed  to  stand  without  a  rival.  If  in- 
!  there  is  any  excellence  beyond  it,  in  some 
of  Dryden's  works  that  excellence  must 
be  found.  Compared  with  the  "  Ode  on  Kille- 
grcw,"  it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps  superior 
on  the  whole,  but  without  any  single  part  equal 
to  the  first  stanza  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  to  have  cost  Dryden  a  fortnight's 
labour ;  but  it  does  not  want  its  negligences  ; 
some  of  the  lines  are  without  correspondent 
rhymes ;  a  defect  which  I  never  detected  but 
after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  might  hinder  him 
from  perceiving. 

His  last  stanza  has  less  emotion  than  the 
former ;  but  it  is  not  less  elegant  in  the  diction. 
The  conclusion  is  vitious  ;  the  music  of  "  Ti- 
motheus,"  which  raised  a  mortal  to  the  ikies,  had 
only  a  metaphorical  power  ;  that  of  "  Cecilia," 
which  drtxo  an  angel  down,  had  a  real  effect : 
the  crown,  therefore,  could  not  reasonably  be 
divided. 

In  a  general  survey  of  Dryden's  labours,  he 
appears  to  have  a  mind  very  comprehensive 
by  nature,  and  much  enriched  with  acquired 
knowledge,  His  compositions  are  the  effects  of 
a  vigorous  genius  operating  upon  large  materials. 

The  power  that  predominated  in  his  intellec- 
tual operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were 
presented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt,  and  pro- 
duced sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces, 
but  meditation  supplies.  With  the  simple  ana 
elemental  passions,  as  they  spring  separate  in 
the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted ;  and 
seldom  describes  them  but  as  they  are  compli- 
cated by  the  various  relations  of  society,  and 
confused  in  the  tumults  and  agitations  of  life. 
!  t  e  says  of  Love 


Love  various  minds  does  variously  Inspire : 

II  atire  in  penile  botomi  (rent)*  Are, 

Like  that  of  incense  on  trie  altar  laid  ; 

But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  Invade : 

A  flre  which  every  windy  passion  blows, 

With  pride  it  mounts,  or  with  revenge  it  glows. 

Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms  : 
Love,  as  it  subsists  in  itself,  with  no  tendency 
but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wishing  only  for 
corresponding  kindness ;  such  Love  as  shuts  out 
all  other  interest,  the  Love  of  the  Golden  Age, 
was  too  soft  and  subtle  to  put  his  faculties  in 
motion.  He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  tur- 
bulent effervescence  with  some  other  desires  : 
when  it  was  inflamed  by  rivalry,  or  obstructed 
by  difficulties ;  when  it  invigorated  ambition,  or 
exasperated  revenge. 

He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excel- 
lence, not  often  pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sen- 
sibility of  the  power  of  effusions  purely  natural, 
that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others :  simpli- 
city gave  him  no  pleasure  ;  and  for  the  first  part 
of  his  life  he  looked  on  Otway  with  contempt, 
though  at  last,  indeed  very  late,  he  confessed 
that  in  his  play  lAere  was  Mature,  which  fa  the 
chief  beauty. 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  motives. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  not  rather  the 
difficulty  which  he  found  in  exhibiting  the  ge- 
nuine operations  of  the  heart,  than  a  servile  sub- 
mission to  an  injudicious  audience,  that  filled 
his  plays  with  false  magnificence.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  fix  attention ;  and  the  mind  can  be  cap- 
tivated only  by  recollection,  or  by  curiosity  ;  by 
reviving  natural  sentiments,  or  impressing  new 
appearances  of  things ;  sentences  were  readier 
at  his  call  than  images ;  he  could  more  easily  fill 
the  ear  with  splendid  novelty,  than  awaken  those 
ideas  that  slumber  in  the  heart. 

The  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind  was  ratio- 
cination ;  and,  that  argument  might  not  be  too 
soon  at  an  end,  he  delighted  to  talk  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  destiny  and  contingence ;  these 
he  discusses  in  the  language  of  the  school  with 
no  much  profundity,  that  the  terms  which  he 
uses  are  not  always  understood.  It  is,  indeed, 
learning,  but  learning  out  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  dispu- 
tation, thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  side ;  he 
was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss ;  he  had  always 
objections  and  solutions  at  command  ;  "  verba- 
que  provisam  rem" — gave  him  matter  for  his 
verse,  and  he  finds  without  difficulty  verse  for 
his  matter. 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  not 
naturally  qualified,  the  mirth  which  he  excites 
will  perhaps  not  be  found  so  much  to  arise  from 
any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character 
nicely  distinguished  and  diligently  pursued,  as 
from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and 
surprises;  from  jests  of  action  rather  than  of 
sentiment.  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  pas- 
sionate, he  seems  to  have  had  not  from  nature, 
but  from  other  poets ;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiary, 
at  least  as  an  imitator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in  wiltl  and 
daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  in  the  irregular  and 
eccentric  violence  of  wit  He  delighted  to  tread 
upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and  dark- 
ness begin  to  mingle ;  to  approach  the  precipice 
of  absurdity,  and  hover  over  the  abyss  of  unidcal 
Thia  inclination  i 
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Move  swiftly,  Bun,  ■nd^flya^lover^  pac< 


i  in  thy 


i  of  the  air ; 
My  flaming  sword  above  them  to  diiplajr, 
All  keen,  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day. 

And  sometimes  it  issued  in 
which  perhaps  he  was  not 

Then  we  upon  our  orb's  last  verge  ahall  go, 
And  aee  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky  : 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbour*  we  thall 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 


of 


: 


not  say,  in 
book, 


no  meaning  ;  but  may  we 
n  of  Cowley  on  another 


,  twill  serve  the  turn  aa  well .' 

This  endeavour  after  the  grand  and  the  new 
produced  many  sentiments  either  great  or  bulky, 
and  many  images  either  just  or  splendid  : 

I  am  aa  free  as  Nature  first  made  mun, 
Kre  thw  haw  l.i  we  of  servitude  began, 


)  the  lirin*  death  nr  -  r 
They  fear  to  prove  it  as  a  thing  that's  new  : 

I    Aft    ■«  a    tiki  »  —  n*  ^  t*«  fV.  *r  v.  m  •  trw 

l.et  me  en"  experiment  S>cl<ire  you  try, 
I  II  show  you  first  how  easy  His  to  die. 


th  a  forest  of  their  dart*  he  atrore, 
And  stood  like  Capnnciu  defying  Jove, 
With  hi*  broad  awnrd  the  boldest  beating  down, 
While  Kate  grew  pale  leat  he  should  win  the  town, 
And  turn'd  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  now  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook. 

—I  beg  no  phy  for  this  mouldering  clay  ; 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  lakes 

Possession  of  your  earth : 

If  burnt,  and  scatter  d  in  the  air,  the  winds 

That  strew  my  dust  diffuse  my  royalty, 

And  xpread  me  o'er  your  clime  ;  for  where  one  atom 

Of  mine  ahall  light,  know  there  SebasUan  reigns. 

Of  these  quotations  the  two  first  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  great,  the  two  latter  only  tumid. 

Of  such  selection  there  is  no  end.  I  will  add 
only  a  few  more  passages  :  of  which  the  first, 
though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  clear  in  prose, 
is  not  too  obscure  for  poetry,  as  the  meaning 
that  it  has  is  noble  :  * 

No,  there  is  a  necessity  in  late, 
Why  still  the  brave  tola  man  Is  fortunate  ; 
He  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  sight ; 
And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right ; 
True,  'tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliaa, 
But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice ; 
Fear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  their  footing  miss. 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  following  cita- 
>  afford,  the  first  is  elegant,  the  second  mag- 
; ;  whether  either  be  just,  let  the  reader 

s: 


What  precious  drops  are  theae, 
Which  silentlv  each  other  s  track  pursue, 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  ir.  their  infant  dew ! 

— —  Resign  ynur  castle  

—Enter,  brave  sir  t  for.  when  you  speak  the  word, 
The  gates  shall  open  or  iheir  own  accord  ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  its  Lord  shall  meet, 
And  bow  its  towery  forehead  at  your  feet. 


has  thought  there  was 
even  in  prose. 

t  in 


any  want  of 
Addison  ha*  „ 

good  prose  :    "  If  we  look  forward  to  Him  (the 
y)  for  help,  we  shall  never  be  in  danger  of  falling 
a  those  preripices  which  our  imagination  is  apt  to 
create.   Like  those  who  walk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep 
•ur  eye  fixed  upon  one  point,  we  may  step  forward  se- 

—J.  B 


These  bunts  of  extravagance  Dryden  calls 
the  DaHlahs  of  the  Theatre ;  and  owns  that  many 
noisy  lines  of  "  Maximin  and  Almanzor"  call 
out  for  vengeance  upon  him;  "but  I  knew," 
says  he,  "  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  please, 
even  when  I  wrote  them."  There  is  surely  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  pleased  himself  as  well 
as  his  audience ;  and  that  these,  like  the  harlots 
of  other  men,  had  hia  love,  though  not  his  ap- 
probation. 

He  bad  sometimes  faults  of  a  less  generous 
and  splendid  kind.  He  makes,  like  almost  ail 
other  poets,  very  frequent  use  of  mythology,  and 
sometimes  connects  religion  and  fable  too  closely 
without  distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with 
pedantic  ostentation  ;  as  when,  in  translating 
Virgil,  he  says,  tack  to  the  larboard — and 
starboard;  and  talks  in  another  work, of 
spooning  before  the  tcind, — His  vanity  now  a 
then  betrays  his  ignorance : 

They  Nature's  king  through  Nature's  optics  view'd  ; 
Revers'd,  they  view'd  him  lessen  d  to  their  eyes. 


He  had  heard  of  reversing  a  I 
luckily  reverses  the  object. 

He  is  sometimes  unexpectedly  i 
he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  as  moved  by 
prayer  to  stop  the  fire  of  London,  what  is  hia 


A  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  firmamenta]  water  dipp  d  above, 
Of  this  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry 

When  he  describes  the  last  day, 
tribunal,  he  intermingles  this 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky. 

It  was,  indeed,  never  in  his  power  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  jcsL  In  his  "  Elegy  on 
Cromwell :" 


No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embrae'd, 
Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Don  outweigh^ : 
His  fortune  turn'd  the  scale  

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  to 
show,  as  may  be  suspected,  the  rank  of  the  com- 
pany with  whom  he  lived,  by  the  use  of  French 
words  which  had  then  crept  into  conversation  : 
such  as  fraichevr  for  coolness,  fougu*  for  turbu- 
lence, and  a  few  more,  none  of  which  the  lan- 
guage has  incorporated  or  retained.  They  con- 
tinue only  where  they  stood  first,  perpetual 
warnings  to  future  innovators. 

These  are  his  faults  of  affectation ;  hu  faults 
of  negligence  are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the 
unevenncss  of  his  compositions,  that  ten  lines 
are  seldom  found  together  without  something  of 
which  the  reader  is  ashamed.  Dryden  was  no 
rigid  judge  of  his  own  pages  ;  he  seldom  strug- 
gled after  supreme  excellence,  but  snat -hed  in 
haste  what  was  within  his  reach  ;  and  when  he 
could  content  others,  was  himself  contented. 
He  did  not  keep  present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
pure  perfection  ;  nor  compare  his  works  such 
as  they  were,  with  what  they  might  be  made. 
He  knew  to  whom  he  should  be  opposed.  He 
had  more  music  than  Waller,  more  vigour  than 
Denham,  and  more  nature  than  Cowle;- ;  and 
from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no  danger. 
Standing,  therefore,  in  the  highest  place,  he  had 
no  care  to  rise  by  contending  with  himself;  but, 
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vhile  there  was  no  name  above  his  own,  was 
villi ng  to  enjoy  fame  on  the  easiest  terms. 

He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  he  thought 
urncient,  he  did  not  stop  to  make  better  ;  and 
dlowed  himself  to  leave  many  part*  unfinished, 
n  confidence  that  the  good  lines  would  overba- 
ance  the  bad.  What  he  had  once  written,  he 
lismissed  from  his  thoughts,  and  I  believe  there 
s  no  example  to  be  found  of  any  correction  or 
mprovement  made  by  him  after  publication. 
The  hastiness  of  his  productions  might  be  the 
Heel  of  necessity ;  but  his  subsequent  neglect 
:ould  hardly  have  any  other  cause  than  impa- 
ienee  of  study. 

What  can  be  said  of  his  versification  will  be 
ittle  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given 
t  by  Pope : 

Waller  was  smooth :  but  Dry  Jen  taught  to  join  1 
The  varying  vcme,  the  full-resounding  line,  > 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.  ) 

Some  improvements  had  been  already  made 
n  English  numbers ;  but  the  full  force  of  our 
anguage  was  not  yet  felt;  the  verse  that  was 
mouth  was  commonly  feeble.  If  Cowley  had 
omclimcs  a  finished  line,  he  had  it  by  chance. 
>ryden  knew  how  to  choose  the  flowing  and 
he  sonorous  words ;  to  vary  the  pauses,  and 
idjust  the  accents  ;  to  diversify  the  cadence,  and 
ret  preserve  the  smoothness  of  his  metre. 

Of  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he  did 
tot  introduce  the  use,  he  established  it.  The 
riplet  has  long  subsisted  among  us.  Dryden 
eems  not  to  have  traced  it  higher  than  to  Chap- 
nan's  Homer;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Phaer's 
Argil,  written  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  in 
iaO's  "Satires,"  published  five  years  before 
he  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  first  used  by 
> penser,  for  the  sake  of  closing  his  stanza  with 
.  fuller  sound.  We  had  a  longer  measure  of 
ourteen  syllables,  into  which  the  "  jEneid"  was 
ranslated  by  Phaerf  and  other  works  of  the 
ncients  by  other  writers ;  of  which  Chapman's 
1  Iliad"  was,  I  believe,  the  last. 

The  two  first  lines  of  Phaer's  third  "  jEneid" 
rill  exemplify  this  measure  : 

stout, 

.11  guiltleas,  by  the  pow'r  of  gods  above  was  rooted  out. 

As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or  ccrsurtt, 
Iways  at  the  eighth  syllable,  it  was  thought,  in 
ime,  commodious  to  divide  them :  and  quatrains 
f  lines  alternately,  consisting  of  eight  and  six 
yllables,  make  the  most  soft  and  pleasing  of 
ur  lyric  measures :  as, 

Relentless  Time,  destroying  pow'r, 

Which  stone  and  brass  obey ; 
Who  giv'st  to  ev'ry  flying  hour 

To  work  some  new  decay. 

In  the  Alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once  j 
elt,  some  poems,  as  Drayton's  14  Polyolbion," 
rere  wholly  written ;  and  sometimes  the  mca- 
ures  of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  were  in- 
erchanged  with  one  another.  Cowley  was  the 
irst  that  inserted  the  Alexandrine  at  pleasure 
mong  the  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and  from 
lim  Dry  den  professes  to  have  adopted  it.* 

The  triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  univer- 


*  This  is  an  error.  The  Alexandrine  inserted  among 
nroic  lines  of  ten  syllables  is  found  In  many  of  the 
vriiars  of  queen  Elixabeth  s  reign.   It  will  be  sufficient 


sally  approved.  Swift  always  censured  them, 
and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridicule  them.  In  exa- 
mining their  propriety,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  essence  of  verse  is  regularity,  and  its 
ornament  is  variety.  To  write  verse,  is  to  dis- 
pose syllables  and  sounds  harmonically  by  some 
known  and  settled  rule;  a  rule  however  lax 
enough  to  substitute  similitude  for  identity,  to 
admit  change  without  breach  of  order,  and  to 
relieve  the  ear  without  disappointing  it  Thus 
a  Latin  hexameter  is  formed  from  dactyls  and 
spondees  differently  combined  ;  the  English  he- 
roic admits  of  acute  or  grave  syllables  variously 
disposed.  The  Latin  never  deviates  into  seven 
feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  sylla- 
bles ;  but  the  English  Alexandrine  breaks  the 
lawful  bounds,  and  surprises  the  reader  with  two 
syllables  more  than  he  expected. 

The  effect  of  the  triplet  is  the  same;  the  ear 
has  been  accustomed  to  expect  a  new  rhyme  in 
every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a  sudden  surprised  with 
three  rhymes  together,  to  which  the  reader  could 
not  accommodate  his  voice,  did  he  not  obtain 
notice  of  the  change  from  the  braces  of  the  mar- 
gins. Surely  there  is  something  unskilful  in 
the  necessity  of  such  mechanical  direction. 

Considering  the  metrical  art  simply  as  a 
science,  and  consequently  excluding  all  casualty, 
we  must  allow  that  triplets  and  Alexandrines, 
inserted  by  caprice,  are  interruptions  of  that  con- 
stancy to  which  science  aspires.  And  though 
the  variety  which  they  produce  may  very  justly 
be  desired,  yet  to  make  poetry  exact,  there  ought 
to  be  some  stated  mode  of  admitting  them. 

But  till  some  such  regulation  can  be  formed, 
I  wish  them  still  to  be  retained  in  their  present 
state.  They  arc  sometimes  convenient  to  the 
poet.  Fen  ton  was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden  was 
too  liberal,  and  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 

The  rhymes  of  Dryden  arc  commonly  just, 
and  he  valued  himself  for  his  readiness  in  finding 
them ;  but  he  is  sometimes  open  to  objection. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  our  poets  to  end 
the  second  line  with  a  weak  or  grave  syllable  : 

Together  o'er  the  Alps  tnethinks  we  fly, 
Fill'd  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 

Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in 

the  first : 

Laugh  all  the  powers  that  favour  tyranny, 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  oi  paragraph 
with  the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  which,  though 
the  French  seem  to  do  it  without  irregularity, 
always  displeases  in  English  poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  favourite, 
is  not  always  very  diligently  fabricated  by  him. 
It  invariably  requires  a  break  at  the  sixth  syl- 
lable ;  a  rule  which  the  modern  French  poets 
never  violate,  but  which  Dryden  sometimes  ne- 
glected : 

And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  his  throne. 

Of  Dryden's  works  it  was  said  by  Pope,  that 
"  he  could  select  from  them  better  specimens  of 


to  mention  Hall,  who  has  already  been  quoted  for  the 
use  of  the  triplet : 
As  though  the  staring  world  hang'd  on  his  sleeve. 
Whene'er  he  smiles  to  laugh,  and  when  he  sighs  to 
grieve.  HdlVi  SaL  Book  U  Bat.  7. 

For  shame  !  or  better  write  or  Labeo  write  none. 

Ibid.  B.  ii.Sat.l.-J.  B. 
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of  poetry  than  any  other  English 
I  ropply."  Perhaps  no  nation  ever 
produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language 
with  such  a  variety  of  models.  To  him  we  owe 
the  improvement,  perhaps  the  completion,  of 
our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our  language,  and 
much  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  By 
him  we  were  taught  tapere  ct  fori,  to  think 
naturally  and  express  forcibly.  Though  Davies 
has  reasoned  in  rhyme  before  him,  it  may  be 
perhaps  maintained  that  he  was  the  first  who 
joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed  us 
the  true  bounds  of  a  translator's  liberty.  What 
was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Augustus,  may 
be  applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  English 
poetry  embellished  by  Dryden,  lateritiam  invenit, 
marmortam  reliquit.  He  found  it  brick,  and  he 
left  it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  "Oeorgics"  is  here 
inserted  from  Mr.  Milbourne's  version,  that 
according  to  his  own  proposal,  his  verses  may  be 
compared  with  those  which  he  censures. 

Whtl  makes  the  richest  tilth,  beneath  what  signs 
To  plough,  and  when  to  match  your  elms  and  vines ; 
What  care  with  flocks,  and  what  with  herds  agrees, 
And  all  the  management  of  frugal  beea ; 
I  ling,  Mecenas  !    Ye  immensely  clear, 
Vast  orbs  of  lljrbu  which  euide  the  rolling  year ! 
Bacchus,  and  mother  Ceres,  if  by  you 
We  fau'ning  corn  for  hungry  man  pursue ; 
If  taught  by  von,  we  first  the  cluster  rarest, 
And  thin  cold  streams  with  sprightly  juice  r 
Ye  fawns,  the  present  numeos  of  the  field, 
Wood-nymphs  and  fawns,  your  kind  assistance  yield  • 
Your  gifts  I  eing  ;  and  thou,  at  whose  fear  d  stroke 
From  rending  earth  the  fiery  courser  broke, 
Great  Neptune,  O  ansist  my  anful  song  ! 
And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  groves  belong, 
Whose  snowy  heifers  on  her  flow'ry  plains 
In  mighty  herds  the  Ce?an  Isle  maintains  ! 
Pan,  happy  shepherd,  if  thy  care*  divine, 
E'er  to  improve  thy  Ma-nalua  incline, 
Leave  thy  Lycxan  wood  and  native  grove, 
And  with  thy  lucky  amilesour  wurk  approve  ; 
Be  Pallas  too,  sweet  oil's  inventor,  kind  : 
And  he  who  first  the  crooked  plough  deaign'd, 
Hylvanus,  god  of  ail  the  wood*,  appear, 
Whose  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  cypress  bear ! 
Ye  gods  and  godde«»es,  who  e'er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  pastures,  and  our  fields  improve ; 
Ye,  who  new  plants  fr>m  unknown  lands  supply. 
And  with  condensing  clouds  ob«cure  the  sky, 
And  drop  them  softly  thence  in  fruitful  showers ; 
Assist  my  enterprise,  ye  eentl>-  powers  ! 

And  thou,  great  Crsar  !  though  we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou'lt  fii  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Whether  thou'lt  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awful  n< 
Guideline  vast  world,  while  thy  great 

The  fruits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year, 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  m'yrtlei 
Whether  thou'lt  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway, 
And  seamen  only  to  thyself  shall  pray  ; 
Thule,  the  fairest  island,  kneel  to  thee, 
And,  that  ihou  may'st  her  son  by  marriage  be, 
Tethys  will  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  s  dowry  of  her  wat'ry  field  : 
Whether  thou'lt  add  to  heaven  s  brighter  sign, 
And  o'er  the  summer  months  serenely  shine ; 
Where,  between  Cancer  and  Erignne, 
There  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee ; 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arm  declines. 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  resigns ; 
Whate'er  thou'lt  be  :  for  sure  the  realms  below 
No  just  pretence  to  thy  command  can  show ; 
No  such  ambition  sways  thy  vast  desires, 
Though  Greece  her  own  Elysian  fields  admires 
And  now,  at  Ian,  content*  d  Proserpine, 
Can  all  her  mother's  earnest  prayers  decline. 
Whate'er  thou'lt  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  course  ; 
And  with  thy  smiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce ; 
With  m-  th'  unknowing  rustics'  wants  relieve, 


Mr.  Dryden,  having  received  from  Rymer  hi* 
"  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  hut  Age,** 
wrote  observations  on  the  blank  leaves :  which, 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
are  by  his  favour  communicated  to  the  public, 
that  no  particle  of  Dryden  may  be  losL 

"That  we  may  less  wonder  why  pity  and 
terror  are  not  now  the  only  springs  on  which 
our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakspeare  may 
be  more  excused,  Rapin  confesses  that  the 
French  tragedies  now  all  run  on  the  tendre ; 
and  gives  the  reason,  because  love  is  the  passion 
which  most  predominates  in  our  souls,  and  that 
therefore  the  passions  represented  become  insi- 
pid, unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  audience.  But  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that 
this  passion  works  not  now  amongst  the  French 
so  strongly  as  the  other  two  did  amongst  the 
ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stronger 
genius  for  writing,  the  operations  from  the 
writing  are  much  stronger ;  for  the  raising  of 
Shakspeare's  passions  is  more  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  words  and  thoughts,  than  the  just- 
ness of  the  occasion  |  and,  if  he  has  been  able 
to  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never  founded 
the  whole  reasonably:  yet,  by  the  genius  of 
poetry  in  writing,  he  has  succeeded. 

"  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dictio,  that  is, 
to  the  words  and  discourse  of  a  tragedy,  than 
Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  in  the  last 
rank  of  beauties  ;  perhaps,  only  last  in  order, 
because  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design, 
of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts ;  of 
the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  thoughts  proceeding  from  those 
manners.  Rapin's  words  are  remarkable  :  4  Tia 
not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprising  events, 
and  extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the 
beauty  of  a  tragedy :  'tis  the  discourses,  when 
they  are  natural  and  passionate  :  so  are  Shak- 
speare's.' 

"  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 

"1.  The  fable  itself. 

"  2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its 
in  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

"3.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  charac- 
ters, in  speaking  or  acting  what  is  proper  for 
them,  and  proper  to  be  shown  by  the  poet. 

"  4.  The  thoughts  which  express  the  manners. 

"  5.  The  words  which  express  those  thoughts. 

"  In  the  last  of  these,  Homer  excels  Virgil  : 
Virgil  all  the  other  ancient  poets ;  and  Shak- 
spearc  all  modern  poets. 

"  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the 
meaning  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have  a  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  all  just  and  natural ;  so 
that  that  part,  e.  r.  which  is  the  middle,  could 
not  naturally  be  the  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of 
the  rest :  all  depend  on  one  another,  like  the 
links  of  a  curious  chain.  If  terror  and  pity  are 
only  to  be  raised,  certainly  this  author  follows 
Aristotle's  rules,  and  8ophocles  and  Euripides' 
example  ;  but  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that 
doubly,  either  by  seeing  a  wicked  man  punished, 
or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  perhaps 
indignation,  to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  and 
goodness  depressed  :  both  these  may  be  profit- 
able to  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  reformation  of 
manners  ;  but  the  last  improperly,  only  aa  it 
begets  pity  in  the  audience  ;  though  Aristotle, 
I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  kind  in  the 
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"He  who  undertake*  to  answer  this 
lent  critique  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  behalf  of  our 
Enslish  poets  against  the  Greek,  ought  to  do  it 
in  this  manner  :  either  by  yielding  to  him  the 
greatest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which 
consists  in  this,  that  the  /rita,  i.  e.  the  design 
and  conduct  of  it,  is  more  conducing  in  the 
Greeks  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terror  and 
pity;  yet  the  granting  this  does  not  set  the 
Greeks  above  the  English  poets. 

"  But  the  answerer  ought  to  prove  two  things : 
First,  That  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  mas- 
terpiece of  a  tragedy,  though  it  be  the  founda- 
tion of  it 

"  Secondly,  that  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  tragedy  may  be  found  in  the  English, 
which  were  not  in  the  Greek. 

"  Aristotle  places  the  fable  first ;  not  quoad 
dignitatem,  ted  quoad  fundamentum  :  for  a  fable 
never  so  movingly  contrived  to  those  ends  of 
his,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  nothing  on 
our  affections,  except  the  characters,  manners, 
thoughts,  and  words  are  suitable. 

"  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove, 
that  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  we 
are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and 
this  he  has  offered  at,  in  some  measure ;  out,  I 
think,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

"  For  the  fable  itself,  'tis  in  the  English  more 
adorned  with  episodes,  and  larger  than  in  the 
Greek  poets ;  consequently  more  diverting. 
For,  if  the  action  be  out  one,  and  that  plain, 
without  any  counterturn  of  design  or  episode,  i.  e. 
underplot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as  the 
English,  which  have  both  underplot  and  a  turned 
design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in  expectation 
of  the  catastrophe  ?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets 
we  see  through  the  whole  design  at  first. 

"  For  the  characters,  they  are  neither  so  many 
nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as 
in  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher :  only  they  are  more 
adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
commends  to  us,  pity  and  terror. 

"  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and 
consequently  must  partake  of  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

"The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the 
fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly 
more  noble  and  more  poetical  in  the  English  than 
in  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by  compar- 
ing them  somewhat  more  equitably  than  Mr. 
Rymer  has. done. 

"  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  Eng- 
lish way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and  ter- 
ror, because  they  often  show  virtue  oppressed 
and  vice  punished  :  where  they  do  not  both,  or 
either,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

"And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks 
performed  this  better,  perhaps  it  may  admit  of 
dispute,  whether  pity  and  terror  are  either  the 
prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

"  rTii  not  enough  that  Aristotle  had  said  so  j 
for  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen 
ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind.  And  chiefly 
we  have  to  say,  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terror, 
in  the  last  paragraph  save  one,)  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  vice,  and  reward  of  virtue,  are  the 
most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy,  because  most 
conducing  to  good  example  of  life.  Now,  pity 
is  not  so  easily  raised  for  a  criminal  (and  the 


ancient  tragedy  always  represents  its  chief  per- 
son such)  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man ;  and  the 
suffering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the 
offender  is  of  the  nature  of  English  tragedy  : 
contrarily,  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy 
often,  and  the  offender  escapes.  Then  we  are 
not  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of 
men  so  much  as  of  lovers ;  and  this  was  almost 
unknown  to  the  ancients  :  so  that  they  neither 
administered  poetical  justice,  of  which  Mr.  Ry- 
mer boasts,  so  well  as  we ;  neither  knew  they 
the  best  commonplace  of  pity,  which  is  love. 

"He  therefore  unjustly  'it lames  us  for  not 
building  on  what  the  ancients  left  us  ;  for  it 
seems,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that 
we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  began. 

"My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this:  that  it  is 
extremely  learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is 
better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English 
poets ;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  cri- 
tique, as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  ancients  ;  that  the  model  of  tragedy,  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  and  extremely  correct ; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  ail  tragedy, 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot, 
characters,  &c ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  may  be 
taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the 
ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference 
with  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own 
country. 

"  Want  of  method  in  this  excellent  treatise 
makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  sometimes  ob- 
scure. 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  be 
moved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  moved  as  the 
means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  which 
are  pleasure  and  instruction. 

"And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distin 
ruished.  The  chief  end  of  the  poet  is  to  please ; 
for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  a  poem  is  to  instruct, 
which  is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the 
vehicle  of  that  instruction  ;  for  poesy  is  an  art, 
and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit. — Rapin. 

"  The  pity,  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for, 
is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those  or  him  whom 
he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  tragedy.  The  terror  is  likewise  in  the 
punishment  of  the  same  criminal ;  who,  if  he 
be  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will  not  be 
pitied ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment 
will  be  unjust. 

"  Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says,  Sopho- 
cles perfected  tragedy  by  introducing  the  third 
actor :  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action  : 
one  company  singing,  or  (.Making ; 
playing  on  the  music  j  a  third  dancing. 

"To  make  a  true  judgment  in  this  competi- 
tion between  the  Greek  poets  and  the  English, 
in  tragedy : 

"  Consider,  First,  How  Aristotle  has  defined 
a  tragedy.  Secondly,  What  he  assigns  the  end 
ofittobe.  Thirdly,  What  he  thinks  the  beau- 
ties of  iL  Fourthly,  The  means  to  attain  the 
end  proposed. 

"  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragic  poets 
justly,  and  without  partiality,  according  to  those 
rules. 

"  Then,  Secondly,  Consider  whether  Aristotle 
has  made  a  just  definition  of  tragedy,  of  its 
parts,  of  its  ends,  and  of  its  beauties ;  and  whe- 
ther he,  having  not  seen  anv  others  but  the 
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of  Sophoclet,  Euripides,  tec.  had  or  truly  could 
determine  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
are,  and  wherein  they  consist. 

"  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was 
deficient ;  for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of  its 
plots,  and  fewness  of  persons ;  and  try  whether 
that  be  not  a  fault  in  the  Greek  poets  ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the 
variety  was  visibly  so  little ;  or  whether  what 
they  did  was  not  very  easy  to  do. 

Then  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English 
have  added  to  their  beauties :  as,  for  example, 
not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions :  as, 
namely,  that  of  love,  scarcely  touched  on  by  the 
ancients,  except  in  tbis  one  example  of  Phaedra, 
cited  by  Mr.  Rymer:  and  in  that  now  short  thoy 
were  of  Fletcher! 

"  Provo  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion, 
is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  be- 
cause of  the  example  alleged  of  Phaedra :  and 
how  far  Shakspearc  has  outdone  them  in  friend- 
ship, &c. 

"  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry; 
consider  if  pity  and  terror  be  enough  for  tragedy 
to  move ;  ana  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of 
tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work  extends 
farther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a 
delightful  representation  of  human  life  in  great 
persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true, 
then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as 
the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  gene- 
rally love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice;  by 
•howing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments 
of  the  other ;  at  least  by  rendering  virtue  always 
amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate  ;  and 
vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown  triumphant 

"  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and 
discouragement  of  vice  be  the  proper  ends  of 
poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terror,  though  good 
means,  are  not  the  only.  For  all  the  passions, 
in  their  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy, 
anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  the  poet's 
commonplaces ;  and  a  general  concernment  for 
the  principal  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  making 
them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their  words, 
and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  audience  in  their 
fortunes. 

"  And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sense,  pity  com- 
prehends this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  the  bad,  then  let 
us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients, 
or  perhaps  better. 

"And  here  Mr.  Rymer1*  objections  against 
these  plays  arc  to  be  impartially  weighed,  that 
wc  may  see  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough 
to  turn  the  balance  against  our  countrymen. 

"  It  is  evident  those  plays,  which  he  arraigns, 
have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  stage. 

"  To  give  the  glory  of  this  away  from  the 
*  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors, 


"  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they 
have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same ;  that 
is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved : 
which  shows  that  tin'  re  is  something  of  force  and 
merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the 
design  of  raising  these  two  passions  ;  and  sup- 
pose them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted, 
yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  more  life, 
upon  the  stage  ;  but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where 


it  is  not  first  But,  secondly,  I  dare  appeal  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  thoy 
have  not  found  these  two  passions  moved  within 
them:  and  if  the  general  voice  will  carry  it, 
Mr.  Rymer**  prejudice  will  take  off  his  single 
testimony. 

"  This,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to 
be  established  by  this  appeal ;  as,  if  one  man 
says  it  is  night  when  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
clude it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  farther  argu- 
ment against  him  that  it  is  so. 

"  If  he  urge  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved, 
his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best  but 
evince  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way 
to  raise  those  passions  :  but  experience  proves 
against  him,  that  those  means,  which  they  have 
used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  produced 
them. 

"And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this ;  that  Shakspearc  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  sge  and  nation 
in  which  they  lived  ;  for  though  nature,  as  he 
objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too 
the  same  ;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  may 
be  so  different,  thst  what  pleased  the  Greeks 
would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 

"  And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of 
I  truer  reason  to"  please  the  Athenians  than  Shak- 
spearc and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it 
only  shows  thst  the  Athenians  were  a  more 
judicious  people ;  but  the  poet's  business  is  cer- 
tainly to  please  the  audience. 

"Whether our  English  audience  have  been 
pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
with  bread,  is  the  next  question ;  that  is. 
whether  the  means  which  Shakspearc  and 
Fletcher  have  used,  in  their  plays,  to  raise  those 
pacsions  beforenamed,  be  better  applied  to  the 
ends  by  the  Greek  poets  than  by  them  And 
perhaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this  wholly  I  let 
it  be  yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down 
with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  by  their 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judg- 
ments, it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre 
needs  this  total  reformation. 

"  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  de- 
sign, are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many 
places  than  reasonably  urged ;  and  as  much 
may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks  by  one  who 
was  as  witty  as  himself. 

«  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric  ;  only  take  away  from 
the  beauty  of  the  symmetry  :  for  example,  the 
faults  in  the  character  of  the  King,  in  'King 
and  No-king,'  are  not,  as  he  calls  them,  such  as 
render  him  detestable,  but  only  imperfections 
which  accompany  human  nature,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  of  his 
love ;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  con- 
cernment for  him  :  this  answer  may  be  applied 
to  most  of  his  objections  of  thst  kind. 

"And  Rolls  committing  many  murders, 
when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too  se- 
verely arraigned  by  him ;  for,  it  adds  to  our 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  criminal ;  and 
poetic  justice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for  wo 
stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  offence  which 
he  commits ,  and  the  point  which  the  poet  is 
to  gain  on  the  audience,  is  not  so  much  in  the 
death  of  an  offender  as  th 
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^  That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly 
guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  participating 
of  both  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  rule,  but  not  perpetually  to  be  ob- 
served ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too 
much  alike ;  which  objection  he  foresaw,  but 
has  not  fully  answered. 

**  To  conclude,  therefore  ;  if  the  plays  of  the 
ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are 
more  beautifully  written.  And,  if  we  can  raise 
passions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  in  all  other 
parts  of  it  the  English  have  manifestly  excelled 


The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  pre- 
served in  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  was 
kindly  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  V  yse. 

Copy  of  an  original  letter  from  John  Dryden, 
Esq.,  to  his  90ns  in  Italy,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  marked  No.  933, 
p.  56. 
(Superscribed) 

"  Al  illustrissimo  Sigre. 
"Carlo  Dryden  Camariere 
"d'Honore  A.S.S. 

"In 


"Sept  the  3d,  our  style. 

"  Dear  Sons, 
"Being  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's  in  the 
country,!  cannot  write  at  large,  because  I  find 
myself  somewhat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and 
am  thick  of  hearing,  rather  worse  than  I  was  in 
town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  July 
26th,  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health, 
but  wonder  you  should  think  me  so  negligent 
as  to  forget  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ship 
in  which  your  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written 
to  you  two  or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which 
I  have  sent  by  safe  bands,  as  I  told  you,  and 
doubt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this  can  ar- 
rive to  you.  Being  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten 
the  ship's  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire, 
and  put  it  into  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with 
mine.  But  the  master's  name  I  remember :  he 
is  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp ;  the  ship  is  bound 
to  Leghorn,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hall ,  merchants.  I  am  ofjrour  opinion, 


have  miscarried  for  this  last  year.   But.  how- 
ever, he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the  dedica- 
tion, though  be  had  prepared  the  book  for  it : 
for,  in  every  figure  of  .-Eneas  he  has  caused 
him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William,  with  a 
hooked  nose.    After  my  return  to  town,  I  in- 
tend to  alter  a  play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's, 
written  long  since,  and  lately  put  into  my  hands ; 
it  is  called  "The  Conquest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars."    It  will  cost  me  six  weeks'  study, 
with  the  probable  benefit  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  writing  a  song  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  the  patroness 
of  music.   This  is  troublesome,  and  no  war 
beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  stewards 
of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to  de- 
sire that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  whose  parents  are"  your  mother's 
friends.    I  hope  to  send  you  thirty  guineas  be- 
tween Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  an  account  when  I  come  to  town. 
I  remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your 
letter;  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in  some 
cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I 
will  struggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  na- 
ture, and  seep  in  my  just  resentments  against 
that  degenerate  order.   In  the  mean  time,  I 
flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes, 
but  do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God's  sake  ;  be- 
ing assured,  before  hand,  never  to  be  rewarded, 
though  the  times  should  alter.   Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles 
will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  accord- 
ing to  his  nativity,  which,  casting  it  myself,  I 
am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have 
happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I 
predicted  them  1  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
r  more  health,  according  to  my  age.  Re- 


member me  to  poor  Harry,  whose  prayers  I 
earnestly  desire.  My  Virgil  succeeds  in  the 
world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectation.  Yon 
know  the  profits  might  have  been  more;  but 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would 
suffer  me  to  take  them  ;  but  I  can  never  repent 
of  my  constancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  1 


suffer.  It  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  many 
friends  to  me  among  my  enemies,  though  they 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends  are  negli- 
gent of  me.  I  am  called  to  dinner,  and  cannot 
go  on  with  this  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  ex- 
cuse ;  and  am 

"Your  most  affectionate  father, 


I 


SMITH. 


1 

Edmund  Smith  is  one  of  those  lucky  writers 
who  have,  without  much  labour,  attained  high 
reputation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reve- 
rence rather  for  the  possession  than  the  exertion 
i      of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known ;  and  that  little 
claims  no  praise  but  what  can  be  given  to  intel- 


lectual excellence  seldom  employed  to  any  vir- 
tuous purpose.  Hie  character,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Oldisworth  with  sll  the  partiality  of  friendship, 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Burton  to  show  "what  fine 
things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  of  another," 
and  which,  however,  comprises  great  part  of 
what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to 
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to  take  by  pieces.  I 


transcribe  at  once  than 
shall  subjoin  such  little 
has  enabled  me  to  collect 

Mr.  Edmcnd  Smith  was  the  only  son  of  an 
eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  Baron  Lech  me  re.  Some  mis- 
fortunes of  his  father,  which  were  soon  followed 
by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's 
being  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of  a  near 
relation  (one  who  married  Mr.  Neale's  sister) 
whose  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as 
their  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Westminster 
School,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby  ;  whence, 
after  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  guar- 
dian (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained)  he 
was  removed  to  Christchurch,  in  Oxford,  and 
there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained  till 
her  death  ;  after  which  he  continued  a  member 
of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within 
five  v.i  r  -  of  his  own  ;  though,  some  time  before 
his  leaving  Christchurch,  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  mother  to  Worcester,  and  owned  and  ac- 
knowledged as  her  legitimate  son  ;  which  had 
not  been  mentioned,  but  to  wipe  off  the  asper- 
sions that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  his 
birth.    It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  Author's 
honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  he 
stood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  universities,  he 
so  signally  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
spicuous performances,  that  there  arose  no  small 
contention  between  the  representative  electors 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  Christ- 
church,  in  Oxon,  which  of  those  two  royal  so- 
cieties should  adopt  him  as  their  own.    But  the 
electors  of  Trinity  College  having  the  preference 
of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected 
him  ;  who  yet,  being  invited  at  the  same  time  to 
Christchurch,  chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship 
there.   Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  well  natural 
as  acquired,  seem  to  have  been  formed  upon 
Horace's  plan,  who  says,  in  his  "  Art  of  Po- 
etry," 

—Ego  nac  it  ud  I  urn  rine  divite  Ten*, 

If  ec  rude  quid  profit  video  ingenlum ;  aherios  tic 

Altera  poacit  opera  res,  ct  coi. jural  amice. 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  those  ex- 
cellent and  necessary  qualifications  which  ore 

Serious  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man. 
is  memory  was  large  and  tenacious,  yet  by  a 
curious  felicity  chiefly  susceptible  of  the  finest 
impressions  it  received  from  the  best  authors  he 
read,  which  it  always  pre: 
strength  and  amiable  order, 

He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  vi- 
vacity of  understanding  which  easily  took  in  and 
surmounted  the  mist  subtle  and  knotty  ports 
of  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  His  wit  was 
prompt  and  flowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing ;  his 
taste  delicate,  his  head  clear,  and  his  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  perspicuous  and  engaging. 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  bis  person,  which  was  yet 
so  well  turned,  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his 
dress  could  render  it  disagreaable ;  insomuch  that 
the  fair  sex,  who  observed  and  esteemed  him,  at 
once  commended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name 
of  the  handsome  sloven.  An  eager  but  generous 
and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him  ;  which 
(as  it  were  a  rational  sort  of  instinct)  pushed 
him  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and 

i  a  credit  to  his  Col- 


lege, and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the  most 
learned  and  polite  University ;  and  it  was  his 
happiness  to  have  several  contemporaries  and 
fellow-students  who  exercised  and  excited  this 
virtue  in  themselves,  and  others,  thereby  becom- 
ing so  deservedly  in  favour  with  this  age,  and  so 
good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discernment.  Ilia  judg- 
ment, naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an 
exquisite  fineness  and  distinguishing  sagacity, 
which,  as  it  was  active  and  busy,  so  it  was 
vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even  paces  with  a 
rich  and  strong  imagination,  always  upon  the 
wing,  and  never  tired  with  aspiring.   Hence  it 
wax,  that,  though  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley, 
he  had  no  puerilities ;  and  his  earliest  produc- 
lions  were  so  far  from  haviag  any  thing  in  them 
mean  and  trifling,  that,  like  the  junior  composi- 
tions of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  make  gray  au- 
thors Mush.    There  are  many  of  his  first  essays 
in  oratory,  in  epigram,  elegy,  and  epic,  still 
handed  about  the  University  in  manuscript, 
which  show  a  masterly  hand ;  and  though 
maimed  and  injured  by  frequent  transcribing, 
make  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  misceT- 
lanies,  where  they  shine  with  uncommon  lustre. 
Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford  books  which 
he  could  not  help  setting  Jus  name  to,  several  of 
his  compositions  come  abroad  under  other  names, 
which  his  own  singular  modesty  and  faithful 
silence  strove  in  vain  to  conceal.   The  Encaenia 
and  public  Collections  of  the  University  upon 
State  Subjects  were  never  in  such  esteem,  either 
for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  litem  ;  and  it  was  natural 
for  those  who  knew  his  peculiar  way  of  writing 
to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the 
most  relishing  part  of  the  entertainment.    As  his 
parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how 
to  improve  them ;  and  not  only  to  polish  the 
diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and 
durable  metal.   Though  he  was  an  academic  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted  no 
sourness  of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch 
of  disputation,  or  obstinate  contention  for  the  old 
or  new  philosophy,  no  assuming  way  of  dictating 
to  others,  which  are  faults  (though  excusable) 
which  some  are  insensibly  led  into  who  are  con- 
strained to  dwell  long  within  the  walls  of  a 
private  college.    His  conversation  was  pleasant 
and  instructive ;  and  what  Horace  said  of  Ploliua, 
Varius,  and  Virgil,  might  justly  be  applied  to 
him : 

If  |  SJ  o  contulerun  joe  undo  statu  Amiw.      ^  ^ 


As  correct  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his  most  elabo- 
rate pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  others  with 
candour,  and  reserved  his  greatest  severity  for  his 
own  compositions  ;  being  readier  to  cherish  and 
advance  than  damp  or  depress  a  rising  genius, 
and  as  patient  of  being  excelled  himself  (if  any 
could  excel  him)  as  industrious  to  excel  others. 

It  were  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself 
to  a  particular  profession  who  was  capable  of 
surpassing  in  any ;  but,  in  this,  his  want  of  ap- 
plication was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his 
want  of  due  encouragement 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  Col- 
lege and  University  with  unusual  applause ;  and 
though  he  often  suffered  his  friends  to  call  him 
off*  from  his  retirements,  and  to  lengthen  out 
those  jovial  avocations,  yet  bis  return  to  his 
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rtudics  was  so  much  the  more  passionate,  and  his 

intention  upon  those  refined  pleasures  of  reading 
iind  thinking  so  vehement,  (to  which  his  facetious 
and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion,)  that 
the  habit  grew  upon  him,  and  the  series  of  medi- 
tation and  reflection  being  kept  up  whole  weeks 
together,  he  could  better  sort  his  ideas,  and  take 
in  the  sundry  parts  of  a  science  at  one  view, 
without  interruption  or  confusion.   Some  indeed 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  pleased  to  distin- 
guish between  the  wit  and  the  scholar,  extol- 
led him  altogether  on  the  account  of  these  titles ; 
but  others,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  for- 
bear doing  him  justice  as  a  prodigy  in  both 
kinds.    He  had  signalized  himself,  in  the  schools, 
as  a  philosopher  and  polemic  of  extensive  know  • 
ledge  and  deep  penetration  ;  and  went  through 
all  the  courses  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  each  science.    I  remember 
him  in  the  Divinity-school  responding  and  dis- 
puting with  a  perspicuous  energy,  a  ready  ex- 
actness, and  commanding  force  of  argument, 
when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided  in  the  chair ; 
whose  condescending  and  disinterested  commen- 
dation of  him  gave  him  such  a  reputation  as 
silenced  the  envious  malice  of  his  enemies,  who 
durst  not  contradict  the  approbation  of  so  pro- 
found a  master  in  theology.   None  of  those 
self-sufficient  creatures  who  have  either  trifled 
with  philosophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or 
have  encumbered  it  with  novel  terms  and  bur- 
Jensome  explanations,  understood  its  real  weight 
ind  purity  half  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.   He  was 
oo  discerning  to  allow  of  the  character  of  un- 
profitable, rugged,  and  abstruse,  which  some 
superficial  sciolists  (so  very  smooth  and  polite  as 
to  admit  of  no  impression)  either  out  of  an  un- 
thinking indolence  or  an  ill-grounded  prejudice 
bad  affixed  to  this  sort  of  studies.    He  k  new  the 
thorny  terms  of  philosophy  served  well  to  fence 
in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion ;  and  looked 
upon  school-divinity  as  upon  a  rough  but  well- 
wrought  armour,  which  might  at  once  adom  and 
iefend  the  Christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for 
the  combat 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfect  intimacy 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  with 
which  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was 
worth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  (to  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger,) 
ind  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own 
country.  But  then,  according  to  the  curious  ob- 
tervaaonof  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he  kept 
the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism  ;  and,  as  it 
were,  married  the  two  arts  for  their  mutual  sup- 
port and  improvement  There  was  not  a  tract 
>f  credit  upon  that  subject  which  he  had  not  dili- 
gently  examined,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Hedelin 
and  Bossu  ;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly 
before  him,  he  could  carry  the  art  through  every 
poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  defor- 
mities. By  this  means  he  seemed  to  read  with  a 
design  to  correct  as  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste 
every  Utile  delicacy  that  was  set  before  him  ; 
though  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  the  same 
time  to  be  fed  and  nourished  with  any  thing  but 
what  was  substantial  and  lasting.  He  considered 
the  ancients  and  modems  not  as  parties  or  rivals 
for  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one  and  the  same 
plan,  the  Art  of  Poetry  ;  according  to  which  he 
judged,  approved,  and  blamed  without  flattery 


or  detraction.  If  he  did  not  always  commend 
the  compositions  of  others,  it  was  not  ill-nature, 
(which  was  not  in  his  temper,)  but  strict  justice 
would  not  let  him  call  a  few  flowers  set  in  ranks, 
a  glib  measure,  and  so  many  couplets,  by  the 
name  of  Poetry ;  he  was  of  Ben  Jonson's  opinion, 
who  could  not  admire 

—Verses  as  smooth  and  soft  as  cream, 
In  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  stream. 

And  tberefore,though  his  want  of  complaisance 
for  some  men's  overbearing  vauity  made  him 
enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  were 
obliged  by  the  freedom  of  his  reflections. 

His  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a 
remote  and  imperfect  copy,  hath  shown  the 
world  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian 
eloquence,  mixed  with  the  conciseness  and  force 
of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns 
of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wise  reflections  of 
Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  under- 
stood Horace  better,  especially  as  to  his  happy 
diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  imagery,  and 
alternate  mixture  of  the  soft  and  the  sublime. 
This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the 
finest  genius  for  Latin  lyric  since  the  Augustan 
age.  His  friend  Mr.  Philips'sode  to  Mr.  St  John 
(fate  Lord  Bolingbroke)  after  the  manner  of 
Horace's  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly 
a  masterpiece  ;  nut  Mr.  Smith's  "  Pocockius"  is 
of  the  sublimer  kind,  though,  like  Waller's  writ- 
ings upon  OlivcrCromwell,  it  wants  not  the  most 
delicate  and  surprising  turns  peculiar  to  the 
person  praised.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bethurst,*  who  had  made 
some  attempts  this  way  with  applause.  He  was 
an  excellent  judge  of  humanity  ;  and  so  good  an 
historian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk 
over  the  most  memorable  facts  in  antiquity,  the 
lives,  actions,  and  characters  of  celebrated  men, 
with  amazing  facility  and  accuracy.  As  he  had 
thoroughly  read  and  digested  Thuanus's  works, 
so  he  was  able  to  copy  after  him ;  and  his  talent 
in  this  kind  was  so  well  known  and  allowed, 
that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some  great  men 
to  write  a  history  which  it  was  their  interest  to 
have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity. 
I  shall  not  mention  for  what  reasons  this  design 
was  dropped,  though  they  are  very  much  to 
Mr.  Smith's  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I  speak 
it  before  living  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
company  could  fix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful 
literature  nobody  shone  to  greater  advantage  ;  he 
seemed  to  be  that  Memmius  whom  Lucretius 
speaks  of: 

— Quem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  otnni 
Omnibus  ornatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered 
up  and  down  in  miscellanies  and  collections,  be- 
ing wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great 
difficulty  and  reluctance.  All  of  them  together 
make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body 
which  lies  dispersed  in  the  possession  of  numer- 
ous acquaintance  ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made 
entire,  without  great  injustice  to  him,  because 
few  of  them  had  his  last  hand,  and  the  tran- 
scriber was  often  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of 
a  friend.   His  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr. 


•  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  whose  tife  and  Literary  Remains 
ware  published  in  1701,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warwn.-C 
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Philips  is  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  bath 
done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second  Milton, 
whose  writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
language,  generosity,  and  valour.  For  him  Mr. 
Smith  nad  contracted  a  perfect  friendship ;  a 
passion  he  was  most  susceptible  of,  and  whose 
taws  he  looked  upon  a*  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had 
all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellishments,  be- 
stowed on  it,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm 
imagination,  and  a  cool  judgment,  possibly  could 
bestow  on  it  The  epic,  lync,  elegiac,  every  sort 
of  poetry  he  touched  upon,  (and  he  touched  upon 
a  great  Variety,)  was  raised  to  its  proper  height, 
and  the  differences  between  each  of  them  ob- 
served with  a  judicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the 
old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable 
order  by  each  other;  and  there  was  a  predomi- 
nant fancy  and  spirit  of  his  own  infused,  supe- 
rior to  what  some  draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or 
from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the 
moderns,  by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imita- 
tion. His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent ;  his  images  lively  and  adequate ;  his  scn- 
"  charming  and  majestic ;  his  expressions 
and  bold ;  his  numbers  various  and 
and  that  enamelled  mixture  of  classi- 
cal wit,  which  without  redundance  and  affecta- 
tion sparkled  through  his  writings,  and  were  no 
less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

His  "  Phajdra"  is  a  consummate  tragedy,  and 
the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise 
or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights,  and  the  com- 
mon method  of  filling  the  house,  aro  not  always 
the  surest  marks  of  judging  what  encourage- 
ment a  play  meets  with ;  but  the  generosity  of 
all  the  persons  of  a  refined  taste  about  town  was 
remarkable  on  this  occasion :  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused 
his  interest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgment  and 
diffusive  good  nature  for  which  that  accomplish- 
ed gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly  valued  by 
mankind.  But  as  to  "  Phaedra,"  ehe  has  cer- 
tainly made  a  finer  figure  under  Mr.  Smith's 
conduct  upon  the  English  stage,  than  either  in 
Rome  or  Athens  ;  and  if  she  excels  the  Greek 
and  Latin  "  Pbasdra,"  I  need  not  say  she  sur- 
passes the  French  one,  though  embellished  with 
whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  softness 
Racine  himself  could  give  her. 

No  man  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty 
of  composing  than  Mr.  Smith;  and  sometimes 
he  would  create  greater  difficulties  than  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend.  Writing  with  ease  what 
(as  Mr.  Wycnerley  speaks)  may  be  easily  writ- 
ten, m6ved  nis  indignation.  When  he  was  writ- 
ing upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace, 
if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which 
whetted  him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  or  would  not  finish 
several  subjects  he  undertook :  which  may  be 
imputed  eitner  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy,  still 
hunting  after  a  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional 
indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought 
upon  him,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was 
least  inclined  to  forgive.  That  this  was  not  owing 
to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a 
frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less  men 
than  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,)  is  cl';ar  from 
hence ;  because  he  left  his  works  to  the  entire 


sures  he  even  courted  and  solicited,  submitting 
to  their  animadversions  and  the  freedom  they 
took  with  them  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent 
resignation. 

I  have  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of 
some  poems  to  be  designed  set  out  analytically 
wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connexion,  the 
images,  incidents,  moral,  episodes,  and  a  gnat 
variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so 
well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  squared  so  ex- 
actly to  the  precedents  of  the  ancients,  that  I 
have  often  looked  on  these  poetical  dementi 
with  the  same  concern  with  which  curious  ran 
are  affected  at  the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining 
remains  and  ruins  of  an  antique  figure  or  build- 
ing.    Those  fragments  of  the  learned,  wbrii 
some  men  have  been  so  proud  of  their  pains  ia 
collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  art 
without  life,  when  compared  with  these  em- 
bryos, which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  pre- 
serve them  ;  so  that  I  cannot  help  thinkine  that 
if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad  they  would 
be  as  highly  valued  by  the  poets  as  the  sketches 
of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painters ;  ihoufi 
there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  outlines,  as  to 
the  design  and  proportion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  for* 
defects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  are  most  ipt 
to  remember  who  could  imitate  him  in  nothing 
else.  His  freedom  with  himself  drew  scvera 
acknowledgments  from  him  than  all  the  malice 
he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes 
the  hard  name  of  faults ;  but.  if  the  world  had 
half  his  good-nature,  all  the  shady 
be  entirely  struck  out  of  his  character. 

A  man  who,  under  poverty,  calamities,  and 
disappointments,  could  make  so  many  friend^ 
and  those  so  truly  valuable,  must  have  just  and 
noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of  friendship,  in  the 
success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only  happiness  of  his  life.  He  knew  very 
well  what  was  due  to  bis  birth,  though  fortune 
threw  him  short  of  it  in  every  other  circumstance 
of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  un- 
der which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  easy, 
without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  hi* 
wav  when  offered  to  him  at  a  price  of  a  more  du- 
rable reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  deal- 
ings with,  mankind  in  which  he  could  not  be  just: 
and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  ha 
pretensions  than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  wu 
the  only  burden  and  reproach  he  ever  brought 
upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  id 
of  himself,  what  I  never  yet  saw  translated: 


At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  sur- 
rounded by  all  those  who  really  had  or  pretended 
to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men  who 
had  then  a  power  and  opportunity  of  encouraging 
art'?  and  sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fond- 
ness for  the  name  of  patron  in  many  instances, 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  to  their  glory. 
Mr.  Smith's  character  grew  upon  his  friends  by 
intimacy,  and  outwent  the  strongest  preposses- 
sions which  had  been  conceived  in  his  favour. 
Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures,  whose 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have 
to  the  age,  yet  amidst  a  studied  neglect  and 
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total  disuBe  of  all  those  ceremonial  attendances, 
fashionable  equipments,  and  external  recom- 
mendation, which  are  thought  necessary  intro- 
ductions into  the  grande  monde,  this  gentleman 
was  so  happy  as  still  to  please:  and  whilst  the 
rich,  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  honourable,  saw 
how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they 
easily  forgave  him  all  other  differences.  Hence 
it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retire- 
ments were  his  own  free  choice.  What  Mr. 
Prior  observes  upon  a  very  great  character  was 
true  of  him,  thai  most  of  his  faults  brought  their 
excuse  teilh  them. 

Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him 
least,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  vulgar  to  charge 
an  excess  upon  the  most  complaisant,  and  to 
form  a  character  by  the  moral  of  a  few,  who 
have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two,  in  good 
company.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to 
make  a  great  name,  that  single  exception  can 
never  pass  upon  the  best  judges  and  most  cqui- 
i  of  mankind  ;  and  when  the  time 


for  the  world  to  spare  their  pity 


we  ma 


y 

justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  their 
admiration. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  in  several  considerable  under- 
takings ;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  tho  world 
to  expect  mighty  things  from  him.  I  have  seen 
about  ten  sheets  of  his  English  Pindar,  which 
exceeded  amy  thing  of  that  kind  1  could  ever 
hope  for  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn  out 
a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
had  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it  But  he 
could  not  well  have  bequeathed  that  work  to 
better  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
lodged;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such 
names  may  justify  the  largest  expectations,  and 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable 
invitation. 

His  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was 
Longinus.  He  had  finished  an  entire  transla- 
tion of  the  "Sublime,"  which  he  sent  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  his, 
late  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  from  whom  it  came  to  my  hands. 
The  French  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  though 
truly  valuable,  was  far  short  of  it  He  pro- 
posed a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and 
observations  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  system 
of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under  the 
titles  of  Thought,  Diction,  and  Figure.  I  saw 
the  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in 
which  he  showed  prodigious  judgment  and 
reading;  and  particularly  had  reformed  the 
Art  of  Rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  con- 
fused heap  of  terms,  with  which  a  long  succes- 
sion of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a 
very  narrow  compass,  comprehending  all  that 
was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under 
each  head  and  chapter  he  intended  to  make 
remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  poets,  and  to  note  their  several  beauties 
and  defects. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth  and 
judgment,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed they  would  suppress  any  thing  that  was 
his,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for 
want  of  proper  hands  to  finish  what  so  great  a 


Such  is  tho  declamation  of  Oldiaworth,  writ- 
ten while  his  admiration  was  yet  fresh,  and  hit 
kindness  warm;  and  therefore,  such  as,  with- 
out any  criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  shows  a 
strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable 
truth.  I  cannot  much  commend  the  perform- 
ance. The  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the 
sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp 
than  use.  There  is  little,  however,  that  can  be 
contradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to 
be  told. 

Edmund  Neale,  known  by  the  name  of 
Smith,  was  born  at  Handley,  the  seat  of  the 
Lcchmcrcs,  in  Worcestershire.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.* 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr.  Busby  to  de- 
tain those  youth  long  at  school  of  whom  he  had 
formed  the  highest  expectations.  Smith  took 
his  master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July.  1696; 
he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  into  the  Uni- 
versity in  t689,  when  we  may  suppose  him 
twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was 
such  as  has  been  told  ;  but  the  indecency  and 
licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him, 
Dec.  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only  bachelor, 
a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record,  in 
order  to  his  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effect 
is  not  known.  He  was  probably  less  notorious. 
At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  for- 
given to  literary  merit ;  and  of  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode 
on  the  death  of  the  great  orientalist,  Dr.  Po- 
cock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  must 
have  been  written  hy  Smith  when  he  had  been 
but  two  years  in  the  University. 
This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of 
"  came,"  though  perhaps  some 
made  to  its  LaUnity,  is  by  far 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  that  collection  ; 
nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among 
the  modem  writers.  It  expresses,  with  great 
felicity,  images  not  classical  in  classical  diction ; 
its  digressions  and  returns  have  been  deservedly 
recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imita- 
tion. 

He  had  several  imitations  from  Cowley  : 

Teuitur  h  i  r  UH  cermo  coloribus 

Qucctu,  Pococki,  rfisaimilis  tui 
Orator  rffrri,  quol  viciatim 
Te  mcmorce  celehrare  gaudent. 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes 
the  orator  pronounce  the  colours,  or  give  to  co- 
lours memory  and  delight  I  quote  it,  however, 
as  an  imitation  of  these  lines  : 

So  many  language*  he  had  in  store, 

Thai  only  Fame  ehall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining 
the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared  to  Mln*  flam- 
ing through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with 
great  pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  however 
little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  master  ot 
arts,  July  8, 1696.  Of  the  exercises  which  he 
performed  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  memorable. 


the  "Musre  Anglicanie,"  tho 
objections  may  be  made 
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As  his  year*  advanced,  he  advanced  in  repu- 
tation :  for  he  continued  to  cultivate  hi*  mind, 
though  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities  :  by 
which  he  save  so  much  offence,  that,  April  24, 
1700,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  declared  "the  place 
of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of 
riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cole,  an 
but  it  was  referred  to  the  Dean 
ipon  what  occasion  the  sentence 
should  be  put  into  execution." 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated  :  the  governors 
of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet 
wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive 
him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  decency :  in  his  own  phrase,  he  whitened 
himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censorship, 
an  office  of  honour  and  some  profit  in  the  col- 
lege ;  but,  when  the  election  came,  the  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes  his  junior ;  the 
same,  I  suppose,  that  joined  with  Freind  in  an 
edition  of  part  of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is 
a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust 
the  superintendence  of  others  to  a  man  who 
took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice 
and  his  wit  against  the  dean,  Dr.  A  Id  rich,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of 
his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once  heard  a  single  line 
too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  stdl  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and 
Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lose  him  ;  he  was  en- 
dured, with  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two 
years  longer  ;  but,  on  Dec  20,  1705,  at  the  in- 


much  < 


the  canons,  the  sentence  declared 
'e  years  before  was  put  in  execution. 
The  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  ten- 
for  one  of  his  friends,  from  whom  I  learned 
of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it 
He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  whigs,  whether  be- 
cause they  were  in  power,  or  because  the  tories 
had  expelled  him,  or  because  he  was  a  whig  by 
principle,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was, 
however,  caressed  by  men  of  great  abilities, 
whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported 
by  the  liberality  of  those  who  dclightca  in  his 


There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldis- 
worth,  to  have  made  him  useful.  One  evening, 
as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he 
was  called  down  by  the  waiter ;  and,  having 
stayed  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful. 
After  a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  He  that 
wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose  business 
to  tell  me  that  a  history  of  the  Revolution 
i  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  un- 
dertake it  I  said,  <  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
character  of  Lord  Sunderland  ?'  and  Addison 
immediately  returned,  1  When,  Rag,  were  you 
drunk  last  V  and  went  away." 

Captain  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Ox- 
ford by  his  negligence  of  drees. 

This  story  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend 
of  Smith. 

Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some 
profitable  employments ;  but  as  they  could  not 
deprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  left  him 
ind  no  man  was  ever  better  in- 
to the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that 


the  first  wits  on  either  side. 
But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then 
take  different  courses.  His  play  pleased 
critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as 
has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  night. 
Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit, 
had  ensured  no  band  of  applaudera,  nor  used 
any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  na- 
tive excellence  was  not  sufficient  for  its  own 
support 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lin  tot, 
who  advanced  the  price  from  fifty  guineas,  the 
current  rate,  to  sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general 
patron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith's  indo- 
lence kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication,  till 
Lintot,  after  fruitless  importunity,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it.  Now, 
therefore,  it  was  written  ;  and  Halifax  expected 
the  Author  with  his  book,  and  had  prepared  to 
reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Smith,  by  pride,  or  caprice,  or  indo- 
lence, or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him, 
though  doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  his 
friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 


going  to  solicit  it 
Addison 


.  has,  in  the 
the  neglect  of  Smith's  tragedy  as  disgraceful  to 
the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for 
operas  then  prevailing.  The  authority  of  Addi- 
son is  great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when 
to  please  the  people  is  the  purpose,  deserves  re- 
gard. In  this  question,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
people  in  the  right  The  fable  is  mythological, 
a  story  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as 
false  ;  and  the  manners  are  so  distant  from  our 
own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
but  hy  study ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand 
the  action ;  the  learned  reject  it  as  a  schoolboy's 
tale ;  incredulus  odu  What  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment believe,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  behold  with 
interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  thus  remote 
from  life  are  removed  yet  farther  by  the  diction, 
which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogue, 
and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  displays 
them.  It  is  a  scholar's  play,  such  as  may  please 
the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator ;  the  work 


of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mind,  accustomed  to 
please  itself  with  its  own  conceptions,  but  of 
little  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  life. 

Dennis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he 
had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the  tragedy  of 
"Pha?dra;"  but  was  convinced  that  the  action 
was  too  mythological. 

In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  Phae- 
dra," died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and  fellow- 
collegian  of  Smith,  who,  on  that  occasion,  wrote 
a  poem,  which  justice  must  place  among  the 
best  elegies  which  our  language  can  show,  an 
elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admiration,  of 
dignity  and  softness.  There  are  | 
too  ludicrous;  but  every 
has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his  friends 
to  purchase  for  a  guinea ;  and  as  his  acquaint- 
ance was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  Pindar,  mentioned  by  Oldisworth,  I 
have  never  otherwise  heard.  His  Longinus  ho 
intended  to  accompany  with  some  illustrations, 
and  had  selected  his  instances  of  the  false  sub 
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H«  revolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the 
stage  with  the  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy 
and  incredibility  of  a  mythological  Ule  might 
determine  him  to  choose  an  action  from  the 
English  history,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  real  event, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  known  characters. 

A  subject  will  not  easily  occur  that  can  give 
more  opportunities  of  informing  the  understand- 
ing, for  which  Smith  was  unquestionably  quail 
fled,  or  for  moving  the  passions,  in  which  I  sus- 
pect him  to  have  had  less  power. 

Having  formed  his  plan  and  collected  mate- 
rials, he  declared  that  a  few  months  would  com- 
plete his  design ;  and,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
work  with  less  frequent  avocations,  he  was,  in 
June,  1710,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to 
his  house  at  Gartham,  in  'Wiltshire.  Here  he 
found  such  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
not  much  forward  his  studies,  and  particularly 
some  strong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  resisted. 
He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  pletho- 
ric ;  and  then,  resolving  to  ease  himself  by  eva- 
cuation, he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  prescription  of  a  purge  so  forcible, 
that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay 
it  till  he  had  given  notice  of  its  dancer.  Smith, 
not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman, 
and  boastful  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the 
notice  with  rude  contempt,  and  swallowed  his 
own  medicine,  which,  in  July,  1710,  brought  him 
to  the  grave.   He  was  buried  at  Gartham. 

Many  vears  afterwards,  Ducket  communi- 
cated to  Oldmixon,  the  historian,  an  account, 
pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that 
Clarendon's  History  was,  in  its  publication,  cor- 
rupted by  Aldrich/Smalridge,  and  Atterbury ; 
and  that  Smith  was  employed  to  forge  and  insert 
the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly  by 
Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
eagerly  received:  but  its  progress  was  soon 
checked :  for,  rinding  its  way  into  the  Journal  of 
Trevoux,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then 
an  exile  in  Prance,  who  immediately  denied  the 
charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he 
never  in  his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith ;  * 
bis  company  being,  as  must  be  inferred,  not  ac- 
cepted bv  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  re- 
futed by  Dr.  Burton  of  Eton,  a  man  eminent  for 
literature ;  and,  though  not  of  the  same  party 
with  A  Id  rich  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of 
truth  to  leave  them  burdened  with  a  false 
charge.  The  testimonies  which  he  has  collected 
have  convinced  mankind  that  cither  Smith  or 
Ducket  wa 


This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts 
of  Smith's  life,  which,  with  more  honour  to  his 
name,  might  have  been  concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.  He  was 
a  man  of  such  estimation  among  his  companions, 
that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he 
dropped  in  conversation  were  considered,  like 


•  8e«  BWh^r?  Attcrburr'a  "  Epistolary  Correapond- 
vol.  III.  p  106.  1*3.  In  the  Mine  work,  vol 
k  appear*  ihat  Smith  waa  at  one  time  euapecied 
i«  — 


_  He  had  great  readiness  and  exactness  of  cri- 
ticism, and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a  new 
composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and 
beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading* 
with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining,  with  great 
fidelity,  what  he  so  easily  collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  present 
question  required ;  and,  when  his  friends  ex- 
pressed  their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  mado 
in  a  state  of  apparent  negligence  and  drunken- 
ness, he  npver  discovered  his  hours  of  reading  or 
method  of  study,  but  involved  himself  in  affected 
silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  ad- 
iration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  ob- 
ed :  if  any  thought  or  image  was  presented 
to  his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  improve,  he  did 
not  suffer  it  to  be  lost :  but,  amidst  the  jollity  of 
a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  very 
diligently  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires 
of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy  ;  of  which  Rowe, 
when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make, 
as  he  says,  very  little  use,  but  which  the  collector 
considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  materials, 

"When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life 
connected  him  with  the  licentious  and  dissolute; 
and  he  affected  the  airs  and  gayety  of  a  man  of 
pleasure:  but  his  drees  was  always  deficient: 
scholastic  cloudiness  still  hung  about  him ;  and 
his  merriment  was  sure  to  produce  the  scom  of 
his  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness  and  all  his  vices,  he 
was  one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred ;  nor  would 
a  very  little  have  contented  him;  for  he  esti- 
mated his  wants  at  six  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  bis  course  of  reading,  it  was  particular  that 
he  had  diligently  perused,  and  accurately  remem- 
bered, the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and 
was  something  contemptuous  in  his  treatment 
of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  bad  many  frail- 
ties; yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  he  had 
great  merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the  same  play  a 
prologue  from  Addison  and  an  epilogue  from 
Prior  ;  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  patron- 
age of  Halifax  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 

Por  the  power  of  communicating  these  minute 
memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my  conversation 
with  Gilbert  WaJmsley,  late  registrar  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical court  of  Lichfield,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed both  with  Smith  and  Ducket ;  and  declared, 
that,  if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were 
forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  false- 
hood ;  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  veracity. 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the  remembrance. 
I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hope 
that  at  least  my  grautude  made  me  worthy  of 
his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only 
not  a  boy;  vet  he  never  received  mv  notions  with 
contempt  He  was  a  whig,  with  all  the  virulence 
and  malevolence  of  his  party  ;  yet  difference  ot 
opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart  I  honoured  him, 


He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world, 
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from  its  vices  or  its  follies,  bat  had 
eoted  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  ;  his 
belief  of  Revelation  was  unshaken  ;  bis  learn- 
ing preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew  first  regu- 
lar, and  then  pious. 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  His 
acquaintance  with  books  was  great ;  and  what 
he  did  not  immediately  know,  he  could  at  least 
tell  where  to  rind.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of 
learning,  and  Much  his  copiousness  of  communi- 
cation, that  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  a  day 
now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage 
from  his  friendship. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful 
and  instructive  hours,  with  companions  such  as 
are  not  often  found ;  with  one  who  has  length- 
ened and  one  who  has  gladdened  life ;  with  Dr. 
James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, and  with  Pavid  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to 
have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our  common 
friend :  but  what  are  the  hopes  of  man !  I  am 
disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has 
eclipsed  the  jrayetyof  nations,  and  impoverished 
the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure. 

In  the  library  at  Oxford  is  the  following  ludi- 
crous Analysis  of  Pocockius : 

ex  AUTOoaarao. 

(Sent  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  Urry.) 

0>cscuLtrn  hoc,  Halberdarie  nmplissime,  in 
lucem  proferre  nactenus  distuli,  judicii  tui  acu- 


aliquando  oden  banc  ad  te  mitto  sublimera,  ta> 
n era ro,  flebtlem,  sua v em,  qualem  dernum  drvinsi 
(si  Musis  vacaret)  scripsissot  Gastrcllus:  sow 
scilicet  sublimem  ut  inter  legendum  donmt, 
adeo  flebilem  ut  ridere  velis.   Cujus  elegactaa 
ut  melius  inspictas,  versuum  ordincm  ct  matenu 
breviter  referam.    lmus.  versus  de  duobus  pu- 
bis decantatis.  Sdus.  et  3us.  de  Lothann^o.c* 
niculis  subterrancis,  saxis,  ponto,  hostibus, « 
Asia.   4tus.  ct  Stus.  de  catenis,  subdibus,  ones, 
draconibus,  tigribus,  et  crocodilia.  Gua.  7ua  St*. 
9 us.  de  Gomorrha,  de  Babylone,  BabeJe,  et  quo- 
dam  domi  sues  pcrcgrino.    lOus.  aliquid  deqa> 
dam  Pocockio.    11  us.  12us.  de  Syria,  Solyna. 
13os.  14us.  <le  Hosea,  et  querca,  et  de  jatm 
quodam  valdc  sene.    15us.  16us.  de  jEtni,*. 
quomodo  jEtna  Pocockio  fit  valde  similis.  1T& 
18  us.  de  tuba,  astro,  umbra,  flam  mis,  robs,  Po- 
cockio non  ncglecto.    Cetera  de  Christian, 
Ottomanis,  Babylon iis,  Arabibus,  et  grariwai 
agrorum  melancholia ;  de  Cs*sare  Flacec,*  Xes 
tore,  et  miserando  juvenis  cuiusdam  floreatiftsa 
fato,  anno  etatis  suss  centesuno  pnematuii  ib> 
repti.    Qua  omnia  cum  accurate  cxpeadera, 
ncccsseest  ut  oden  hanc  meam  admiramli  pUa* 
varictate  constare  fatearis.    Subitd  ad  Bsttiw 
proficiscor,  lanro  ab  illis  donandus.    Prim  rod 
l'embrochienses  voco  ad  certamen  Poeucm. 
Vale. 

crura. 

e.  sMrra 

•  Pro  Flacco,  animo  paulo 
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0»  Mr.  Richard  Dcke  I  can  find  few  memo- 
rials. He  was  bred  at  Westminster*  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was  some 
time  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been 
not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compositions ;  and, 
being  conscious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  the 
University,  he  enlisted  himself  among  the  wits. 
He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway ;  and  was 
engaged,  among  other  popular  names,  in  the 
translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.    In  his  "Re- 


t hough  unfinished,  are  some  vigorous 
lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity; 
nor  have  I  found  much  in  them  to  be  praised,  f 

With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dis- 
soluteness of  the  times :  for  some  of  his  com- 
positions are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed 
with  detestation  in  his  later  days,  when  he  pub- 
lished those  sermons  which  Felton  has  com- 
mended. 

Perhaps,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men, 

•  He  was  admitted  th*re  In  1«7Q ;  wu  elected  to  Tri- 
nhy  College, Cambridge,  in  I6T.» ;  end  took  hia  master's 
deirree  In  18SJ. — N. 

t  They  make  a  part  of  a  volume  published  by  Tonson 
In  Hvn  1717,  o u.i:i i.ii i. <;  the  pnenu  of  the  Earl  of  Ro*. 


he  rather  talked  than  lived  viciously,  in  an  tpt 
when  be  that  would  be  thought  a  wit  «w 
afraid  to  say  his  prayers  ;  and,  whatever  nagfe 
have  been  bad  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  wts 
surely  condemned  and  reformed  by  his  bear 
judgment 

In  1683,  being  then  master  of  arts  and  ftflos 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  he  wrott  i 
poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lady 
George,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  then  took  orders  ;f  and,  being  _ 
bendary  of  Gloucester,  became  a  proctor  in  cos- 
vocation  for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to  do^n 
Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  d 
Winchester  to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witnev.  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  morirk'. 
On  February  10,  1710-11,  having  returned  fan 
an  entertainment,  he  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning.  His  death  is 
Journal. 


Poetry ;  bat  i 

Mwe'rr  most,  if  not  all,  of  tho 
tion. — H. 

{  He  was  presented  Co  the  rectory  of  BlAby.  In  Lt'r 
in  jo 
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William  Kikc  was  born  in  London,  in  1663; 
the  son  of  Ezekiel  King,  a  gentleman.  He  was 
allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Westminster-school,  where  he  was  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ- 
church,  in  1681 ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  so  much  in  tenseness 
and  activity,  that  before  he  was  eight  years 
standing  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks 
upon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books 
and  manuscripts.*  The  books  were  certainly 
not  very  long,  the  manuscripts  not  very  diffi- 
cult, nor  the  remarks  very  large  ;  for  the  "calcu- 
lator will  find  that  he  despatched  seven  a  day 
for  every  day  of  his  eight  years  ;  with  a  rem- 
nant that  more  than  satisfies  most  other  stu- 
dents. He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner,  as  a  grand  compounder ;  whence 
it  is  inferred  that  he  inherited  a  considerable 
fortune. 

In  1638,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made 
master  of  arts,  he  published  a  confutation  of 
Varillas's  account  of  Wicklifie;  and  engaging 
in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  became  doctor  in 
1692,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors 


He  had  already  made  some  translations  from 
the  French,  and  written  some  humorous  and  sa- 
tirical pieces :  when,  in  1694,  Molesworth  pub- 
lished nis  "Account  of  Denmark,"  in  which  he 
treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great 
contempt;  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  insinu- 
ating those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  sup- 
poses liberty  to  be  established,  and  by  which 
his  adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination 
and  government  is  endangered. 

This  book  offended  Pnnce  George ;  and  the 
Danish  minister  presented  a  memorial  against 
L  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  please 
Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
fute part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest  The  contro- 
versy ia  now  forgotten ;  and  books  of  this  kind 
seldom  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment 


have  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversey  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Bentley ;  and  waa  one  of  those 
who  tried  what  wit  coufd  perform  in  opposition 
to  learning,  on  a  question  which  learning  only 
:ould  decide. 

In  1699,  was  published  by  him  "A  Journey 
to  London,"  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  who  had  published  "A  Journey  to  Pa- 
ris." And  in  1700  he  satirised  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, at  least  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  their  president,  in 
two  dialogues,  entitled  M  The  Transactioner." 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the 
courts  of  civil  and  canon  law,  he  did  not  love 
his  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  business 
which  interrupted  his  voluntary  dreams,  or 
forced  him  to  rouse  from  that  indulgence  in 

•  Thi.  ggmtfm  '|A4v*»aria,"  primed  in  hb 
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high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  he 
discovered  in  1700,  when  he  defended  the  Earl 
of  Anglesea  against  his  lady,  afterwards  Dutch- 
ess uf  Buckinghamshire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce, 
and  obtained  it 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures  and  neglect  of 
business  had  now  lessened  his  revenues ;  and  he 
was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ireland, 
where,  about  1 702,  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper 
of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  and  vicar- 
general  to  Dr.  Marsli,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach 
of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
take  it  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and 
thoughtless  as  himself,  in  Upton,  one  of  the 
judges,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Moun- 
town,  near  Dublin,  to  which  King  frequently 
retired  ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget 
his  cares,  and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  "Mully  of  Mountown,"  a 
poem  ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in  the 
pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  inter- 
pretation, was  meant  originally  no  more  than 
it  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the 
Author's  delight  in  the  quiet  of  Mountown. 

In  1708,  when  Lord  Wharton  was  sent  to 
govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London  with 
his  poverty,  his  idleuess,  and  his  wit  ;i:i<!  pub- 
lished some  essays,  called  "Useful  Transac- 
tions." His  "Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Caja- 
mai"  is  particulaily  commended.  He  then 
wrote  "The  Art  of  Love,"  a  poem  remarkable, 
notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of  sentiment ; 
and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  in  an  "Art  of 
Cookery,"  which  ho  published,  with  some  let- 
ters to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lov  er  of  the  church- 
on  the  aide  of  Sachcverell ;  and  was  supposed 
to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of 
"The  Examiner."  His  eyes  were  open  to  all 
the  operations  of  whiggism ;  and  he  bestowed 
some  strictures  upon  Dr.  Ken  net's  adulatory 
sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

"The  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,"  a  book 
composed  for  schools,  was  written  by  him  in 
1710.  The  work  is  useful,  but  might  have  been 
produced  without  the  powers  of  King.  The 
next  year,  he  published  "  Rufihus,"  an  histori- 
cal essay ;  and  a  poem,  intended  to  dispose  the 
nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  1711,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again 
put  into  his  power.  He  was,  without  the  trouble 
of  attendance,  or  the  mortification  of  a  request, 
made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Fraud,  Prior,  and  other 
men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of 
the  gazetteer's  office.  He  was  now  again  placed 
in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  the 
benefit  away.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  his 
business  at  that  time  particularly  troublesome ; 
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and  he  would  not  wait  till  harry  should  be  at  an 

end,  bat  impatiently  resigned  it,  and  returned  to 
his  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison,  the  arch- 
bishop, by  a  public  festivity  on  the  surrender  of 
Dunkirk  to  Hill ;  an  event  with  which  Teni- 
son's  political  bigotry  did  not  surfer  him  to  be 
delighted.  King  was  resolved  to  counteract 
his  sullenness,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bar- 
rels of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with  honest 


merriment 

In  the  autumn  of  17 IS,  his  health  declined  ; 


mas- day.   Though  his  life  had  not  been  • 

irregularity,  his  principles  wei 
dor,  and  his  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  su  p posed 
that  his  poems  were  rather  the  amusements  of 
idleness  than  the  efforts  of  study ;  that  he  endea- 
voured rather  to  divert  than  astonish ;  that  hit 
thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  that, 
if  his  verse  was  easy  and  his  images  familiar, 
he  attained  what  be  desired.  His  purpose  is  to 
be  merry;  but,  perhaps,  to  eojoy  his  mirth,  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  think 
opinions. 


SPRAT. 


Thomas  Sprat  was  bom  in  1636,  at  Talk- 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  and 
having  been  educated,  as  he  tells  of  himself,  not 
at  Westminster  or  Eton,  but  at  a  little  school  by 
the  churchyard  side,  became  a  commoner  of 
Wadham  College,  in  Oxford,  in  1651 ;  and,  be- 
ing chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through 
the  usual  academical  course;  and,  in  1657,  be- 
came master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  commenced  poet. 

In  1649,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was 
published,  with  those  of  Dryden  and  Waller. 
In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  he  appears  a 
very  willing  and  liberal  encomiast,  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  hia  patron's 
excuse  of  his  both  as  falling    so  infi- 

nitelv  below  the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that 
excellent  poet  who  made  this  way  of  writing 
free  of  our  nation,"  and  being  "so  little  equal 
and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on 
whom  they  were  written;  such  great  actions 
and  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies."  He 
proceeds:  "Having  so  long  experienced  your 
care  and  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were, 
by  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any 
thing  which  my  meanness  produces  would  be 
not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege." 

He  published,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the 
"  Plague  of  Athens ;"  a  subject  or  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  it.  To 
these  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  on  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's death. 

After  the  restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by 
Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  helped  in  writing  "  The  Rehearsal." 
He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  King. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose 
house  began  those  philosophical  conferences  and 
inquiries  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, he  was  consequently  engaged  in  the  same 
studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows ;  and 
when,  after  their  incorporation,  something  seem- 
ed necessary  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  new 
institution,  he  undertook  to  write  its  history, 
which  he  published  in  1667.   This  is  one  of  the 


few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and 
elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve, though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and 
transitory.  "The  history  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety," is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know 
what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their  trans- 
actions are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  "  Observations 
on  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England,  in  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  Wren."  This  is  a  work  not  ill  perform- 
ed  ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  full 
proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poems, 
and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  be- 
fore Cowley's  English  works,  which  were  by 
will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon 
him.  In  1668,  he  became  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey.  He  was, 
in  1680,  made  canon  of  Windsor  •  in  1683,  dean 
of  Westminster ;  and  in  1684,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence 
and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rye-house  Plot:  and  in  1685, pub- 
lished "  A  true  Account  and  Declaration  or  the 
horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his 
present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Government ;" 
a  performance  which  he  thought  convenient, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the 
King,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel-royal ; 
and,  the  year  afterwards,  received  the  last  proof 
of  his  master's  confidence,  by  being  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affaire. 
On  the  critical  day  when  the  Declaration  dis- 
tinguished the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be 
read  at  Westminster  ;  but  pressed  none  to  vto- 

*  Dr.  Johneort  appeari  to  bare  mad«  but  liule  uee  of 
the  lite  of  Dr  Kins,  prefixed  to  his  "  Works,  in  S  vota.'* 
1779,  to  which  k  may  not  bs  impertinent  to  refer  the 
reader.  His  talent  for  humour  otifht  to  be  praieed  in 
the  higheat  terms  In  that  at  least  he  yielded  to  none  of 
hie  contemporaries — C. 
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late  hi*  conscience;  and  when  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  brought  before  them,  gave  hit  voice 
in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  suffered  interest  or  obedience  to 
carry  him  ;  but  further  he  refused  to  go.  When 
he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  were  to  be  exercised  against  those 
who  had  refused  the  Declaration,  he  wrote  to 
the  lords,  and  other  commissioners,  a  formal 
profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  that 
authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew  himself 
from  them.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  they 
adjourned  for  six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met 
afterwards. 

When  King  James  was  frighted  away,  and 
a  new  government  was  to  be  settled,  Sprat  was 
one  of  those  who  considered,  in  a  conference, 
the  great  question,  whether  the  crown  was  va- 
cant, and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old 
master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  esta- 
blishment, and  was  left  unmolested ;  but,  in  1692, 
a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one 
Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both 
men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  the  scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in  New- 
gate. These  men  drew  up  an  association,  in 
which  they  whose  names  were  subscribed  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  restore  King  James, 
to  seize  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive, 
and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to 
meet  King  James  when  he  should  land.  To 
this  they  put  the  names  of  SancrofLSprat,  Marl- 
borough, Salisbury,  and  others.  The  copy  of 
Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
quest, to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was 
desired.  His  hand  was  copied  so  well,  that  he 
confessed  it  might  have  deceived  himself.  Black- 
head, who  had  carried  the  letter,  being  sent  again 
with  a  plausible  message,  was  very  curious  to 
see  the  house,  and  particularly  importunate  to 
be  let  into  the  study  ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he 
designed  to  leave  the  association.  This,  how- 
ever, was  denied  him  ;  and  he  dropped  it  in  a 
flower-pot  in  the  parlour. 

Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the 
privy- council ;  and,  May  7,  1692,  the  Bishop 
was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a 
strict  guard  eleven  days.  His  house  was  search- 
ed, and  directions  were  given  that  the  flower- 
pots should  be  inspected.  The  messengers,  how- 
ever, missed  the  room  in  which  the  paper  was 
left.  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  third  lime; 
and,  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it, 
brought  it  away. 

The  Bishop,  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on 
June  the  10th  and  13th,  examined  again  before 
the  privy-council,  and  confronted  with  his  ac- 
cusers. Young  persisted  with  the  most  obdu- 
rate impudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence ; 
but  the  resolution  of  Blackhead  by  degrees  gave 
way.   There  remained  at  last  no  doubt  of  the 


Bishop's  innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence 
and  diligence,  traced  the  progress  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  own  examination  and 
deliverance;  which  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through  life 
by  a  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains 
had  contrived  an  accusation  which  they  must 
know  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was 
never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  ex- 
ercise of  his  function.  When  the  cause  of  Sa- 
cheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  ho- 
nestly appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  church. 
He  lived  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died 
May  20,  1713. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory  ; 
but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals.  On  some 
public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those 
days  an  indecent  custom ;  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourable  topic  in  a  manner  thai 
delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was 
expressed  bv  a  loud  Aum,  continued  in  proportion 
to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preach- 
ed, part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly 
and  so  long,  that  he  sal  down  to  enjoy  it,  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  hankerchief.  When 
Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was  honoured  with 
the  like  animating  hum  j  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  "  Peace, 
peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father, 
an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless  observer 
of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Burnet's  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remark- 
able for  sedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Bur- 
net had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no 
thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  King,  which, 
he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of 
the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems, 
are,  "The  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  "The 
Life  of  Cowley,"  "  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere," 
"The  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,"  "  The 
Relation  of  his  own  Examination,"  and  a  volume 
,  of  sermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great 
justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind, 
.  and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and  choracteris- 
.  tical  excellence. 

i  My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He 
;  considered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  supposed 
,  that,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  ap- 
proached. Nothing,  therefore,  but  Pindaric 
i  liberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  in  his  few 
l  productions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as  he 
•  thought  excellent :  and  of  those  our  judgment 
■  may  be  settled  by  the  first  that  appears  in  his 
;  praise  of  Cromwell,  where  he  says,  that  Crom- 
I  weU's  "fame,  like  man,  will  grow  white  as  it 
j  grows  old," 


HALIFAX. 


The  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  pro* 
perly  that  of  an  artful  and  active  statesman,  em- 
ployed in  balancing  parties,  contriving  expedi- 
ents, and  combating  opposition,  and  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  advancement  and  degrada- 
tion; but  in  this  collection,  poetical  merit  is  the 
claim  to  attention ;  and  the  account  which  is 
here  to  be  expected  may  properly  be  proportion- 
ed not  to  his  influence  in  the  stale,  but  to  his 
rank  among  the  writers  of  verse. 

Charles  Montague  was  born  April  16, 1661, 
at  Horton,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  son  of 
Mr.  George  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester.  lie  was  educated  first  in 
the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Westminster, 
where,  in  1677,  he  was  chosen  a  king's  scholar, 
and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  feli- 
city in  extemporary  epigrams.  He  contracted 
a  very  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney  ; 
and,  in  1682,  when  Stepney  was  elected  at 
Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague  being  not 
to  proceed  till  the  year  following,  he  was  afraid 
lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  companion,  nnd  therefore  solicited 
to  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  without  wailing 
for  the  advantages  of  another  year. 

It  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a  removal ; 
for  he  was  already  a  school-boy  of  onc-and- 
twenty. 

His  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  was  ihen  master 
of  the  college  in  which  he  wm  pl:ic?d  a  fellow- 
commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular 
care.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his 
life,  and  was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  1695,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  King 
Charles  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  in- 
troduced by  that  universal  patron  to  the  other 
wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  "  The 
City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,"  a  bur- 
lesque of  Dryden's  "  Hind  and  Panther."  He 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  sat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  same 
time  married  the  Counters  Dowager  of  Man- 
chester, and  intended  to  have  taken  orders  ;  but 
afterward?,  altering  his  purpose,  he  purchased 
for  1,50<M.  the  place  of  ono  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council. 

After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victory 
of  the  Boyne,  his  patron,  Dorset,  introduced 
him  to  King  William,  with  this  expression : 
— 44  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to  wait  on  your 
Majesty."  To  which  the  King  is  said  to  have 
replied, 44  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
making  a  man  of  him  ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pen- 
sion of five  hundred  pounds.  This  story,  how- 
ever current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the 
event  The  King's  answer  implies  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar 
diction  than  King  William  could  possibly  have 
attained. 

In  1691,  beinj  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  a  law  to 


grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for  high 
treason  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  falling 
into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while  silent ;  but, 
recovering  himself,  observed,  "how  reasonable 
it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  as  crimi- 
nals before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared 
how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  could 
disconcert  one  of  their  own  body.',4) 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  em- 
ployments, being  made  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  tho  Treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy-council. 
In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt 
of  the  recoinage,  which  was  in  two  years  hap- 
pily completed.  In  1696,  he  projected  the  gene- 
ral fund,  and  raised  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and,  after  inquiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
Commons,  that  Charles  Montague,  Esq.  had 
deserved  his  Majesty's  favour.  In  1698,  being 
advanced  to  the  first  commission  of  the  Treasury, 
ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the 
King's  absence :  the  next  year  he  was  made 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  year  after 
created  Baron  Halifax.  He  was,  however,  im- 
peached by  the  Commons  ;  but  the  articles  were 
dismissed  by  the  Lords. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  council ;  and  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the  protection 
of  tho  Lords.  In  1704,  he  wrote  an  answer  to 
Bromley's  speech  against  occasional  conformity. 
He  headed  the  inquiry  into  the  danger  of  the 
church.  In  1706,  he  proposed  and  negotiated 
the  Union  with  Scotland  ;  and  when  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover  had  received  the  garter,  after  the 
act  had  passed  for  securing  the  p rotes tant  suc- 
cession, he  w  as  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns 
of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court  He  sat  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  Sacheverell;  but  voted  for 
a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  fa- 
vour, he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  summon- 
ing the  Electoral  Prince  to  parliament  as  Duke 
of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Queen's  death  he  was  appointed  one 
of  th«»  regents  ;  and  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  was  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter, and  first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  with 
a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the 
auditorship  of  the  Exchequer.  More  was  not  to 
be  had,  and  this  he  kept  but  a  little  while  ;  for, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  his  lungs. 

•  Mr.  Reed  observes  that  (hi*  anecdote  is  related  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  «■  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Nobl* 
Author.."  of  the  Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  ofthe  44  Cha- 
ractcristic*  ,"  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake,  if 
we  are  to  understand  thai  the  words  were  spoken  by 
Shaftesbury  at  this  time,  when  he  had  no  seat  In  the 
House  of  Commons ;  nor  did  the  bill  pass  at  this  time, 
bring  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  became  a 
la  win  the  7th  William,  when  Halifax  and  Shaftesbury 
both  had  seats.  The  editors  of  the  "  Biograpbla  Britan- 
nic* "  adopted  Mr.  Walnole'a  story,  but  they  are  not 
speaking  of  this  period.  The  atory  first  appeared  in  the. 
Life  of  Lord  Halifax,  published  in  17W.-C 
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Of  him,  who  from  a  poet  became  a  patron  of 
oeU,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  works 
rould  not  miss  ot  celebration.  Addison  began 
a  praise  him  early,  and  was  followed  or  aecom- 
anied  by  other  poets ;  perhaps  by  almost  all, 
zcept  Swift  and  rope,  wbo  foreoore  to  flatter 
im  in  his  life,  and  after  his  death  spoke  of  him ; 
iwifl  with  slight  censure,  and  Pope,  in  the  cha- 
actor  of  Bufo,  with  acrimonious  contempt 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  "fed  with  dedica- 
ions;"  for  Tickell  affirms  that  no  dedication 
vas  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited 
•raise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose 
hat  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the 
alsehoods  of  bis  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover 
Teat  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human 
fe.  In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules, 
•ut  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgment  is 
lways,  in  some  degree,  subject  to  affection, 
'ery  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 
Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise 
'  ich  he  receives,  and  considers  the  - 


passed  in  his  favour  as  the  sentence  of 
ment.  We  admire  in  a  friend  that  ui 
ing  which  selected  us  for  confidence ; 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which,  instead 
of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed 
it  to  us ;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those 
performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to 
blame,  affection  will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest 
adds  a  power  always  operating,  though  not 
always,  because  not  willingly,  perceived.  The 
modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually  away ;  and  per- 
haps the  pride  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  so  in- 
creased, that  modest  praise  will  no  longer  please. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practised  upon 
Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his 
poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered  the 
beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour, 
by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundles  of 
verses,  to  be  told,  that  in  strains  either  familiar 


PARNELL. 


The  Life  of  Dr.  Parvf.il  is  a  task  which  I 
ihould  very  willingly  decline,  since  it  has  been 
ately  written  by  Goldsmith,  s  msn  of  such 
sriety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  perform- 
jice,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
rhich  he  was  doing ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
leing  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general 
rithout  confusion ;  whose  language  was  copious 
rithoot  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint, 
nd  easy  without  weakness. 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell 
gain  ?   I  bsve  made  an  abstract  from  his  larger 

it  rati  ve  ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my 
ttempt  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  pay 
ng  due  tribute  to  the 

Thomas  Parnkli.  was  the  son  of  a  common- 
realthsman  of  the  same  name,  who.  at  the  Ro- 
to ration,  left  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  where 
he  family  had  been  established  for  several  cen- 
uries,  and  settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  es- 
ate,  which,  with  his  lands  in  Cheshire,  descended 
o  the  poet,  who  wss  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679; 
nd,  after  the  usual  education  at  a  grammar- 
ehool,  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into 
he  College,  where,  in  1700,  he  became  master 
if  arts ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a  dea- 
»n,  though  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dis- 
>ensation  from  the  Bishop  of  Deny. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a 
iriest;  and  in  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  the  Bishop  of 
>logher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry 
>fClogher.  About  the  same  year  he  married 
Vlrs.  Anne  Minchin,  sn  amiable  lady,  by  whom 
ve  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daugh- 
ter wbo  long  survived  him. 
At  the  ejection  of  the  whigs,  in  the  end  of 
i  Anne's  reign,  Psrnell  was  persuaded  to 


change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from 
those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was  received  by 
the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement 
When  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  told  that  Dr.  Par- 
nell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room, 
he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with  his 
treasurer's  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  to  bid  him  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Pope's  dedication,  admitted  him  as 
a  favourite  companion  to  his  convivial  hours ; 
but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  in  those 
times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without  at- 
tention to  his  fortune,  which,  however,  was  in 
no  great  need  of  improvement 

Parnell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity, 
was  desirous  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  and 
to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preferment 
As  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  become  a 
popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution 
with  great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London;  but 
the  Glueen's  death  putting  an  end  to  his  expec- 
tations, abated  his  diligence ;  and  Pope  repre- 
sents him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intem- 
perance of  wine.  That  in  his  latter  life  he  was 
too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied ; 
but  I  have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more 
likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind — the 
untimely  death  of  a  darling  son  ;  or,  as  others 
tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  (17U)  in  the 
midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to 
his  preferments  from  his  personal  interest  with 
his  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long  unre- 
garded. He  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Swift  to  Archbishop  King,  who  gave  him  a 
prebend  in  1713;  and  in  May,  1716,  presented 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin,  worth  four  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
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*  e,  that  the  vice  of  which  he  has  been  ac- 
]  was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious. 
But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.   His  end, 
whatever  was  its  cause,  was  now  approaching. 
He  enjoyed  his  preferment  little  more  than  a 
year;  for  in  July,  1717,  in  his  tinny-eighth 
he  died  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ire- 


ES 


He  seems  to  have  been  one  oft 
i  delight  in  writing.  He  contributed  to  the 
of  that  time,  and  probably  published 
than  he  owned.  He  left  many  composi- 
tions behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those 
which  he  thought  best,  and  dedicated  them  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Of  these  Goldsmith  has 
given  an  opinion,  and  his  criticism  it  is  seldom 
safe  to  contradict  He  bestows  just  praise  upon 
"The  Rise  of  Woman,"  "The  Fairy  Tale" 
and  "  The  Pervigilium  Veneris  ;"  but  has  very 
properly  remarked,  that  in  "  The  Battle  of  Mice 
and  Progs,"  the  Greek  names  ' 
lish  their  original  effect. 

He  tells  us,  that  "  The  Book- Worm"  is  bor- 
rowed from  Beza ;  but  he  should  have  added, 
with  modern  applications :  and,  when  he  disco- 
vers thst  "Gay  Bacchus"  is  translated  from 
Augurellus,  he  ought  to  have  remarked  that  the 
latter  part  is  purely  Parnell's.  Another  poem, 
"  When  Spring  comes  on,"  is,  he  says,  taken 
from  the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  barrenmss,  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  was 


borrowed  from  Secundus  ;  but,  lately  searching 
for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formerly  read,  1 


:"  but,  in  my  opinion,  Gray  has 

of  dignity,  variety,  and  originality 
of  sentiment.  He  observes,  that  the  story  of 
the  "  Hermit"  is  in  Mora's  "  Dialogues"  and 
Howell's  "Letters,"  and  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originally  Arabian. 
Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
the  old  Beauty,"  which  is,  perhaps, 
nor  of  the  "  Allegory  on  Man," 
the  happiest  of  Parnell's  performances ;  the  hint 
of  the  "  Hymn  to  Contentment"  I 


"Elegy  to 
the  mesne 


could  not  find  it 


The  "  Ni«ht-pieceon  Desth" 


The  general  character  of  Parnell  is  not  |_ 
extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of  mind. 
Of  the  little  that  appears  still  less  is  his  own. 
His  praise  must  be  derived  from  the  easy 
sweetness  of  his  diction  :  in  his  verses  there  is 
more  happiness  than  pains ;  he  is  sprightly  with- 
out effort,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never 
ravishes  ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing 
seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  of 
elaboration  in  the  "  Hermit,"  the  narrative,  as 
it  is  less*  airy,  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other 
compositions  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
thev  are  the  productions  of  nature,  so  excellent 
as  not  to  want  the  help  of  art,  or  of  art  so  re- 
fined as  to  resemble  nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  pub- 
lished by  Pope.  Of  the  large  appendages,  which 
I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ei 
quired  whither  they  are  going.  They 
upon  the  faith  of  the  compilers. 


GARTH. 


8aMtrBL  Garth  was  of  a  good  family  in 
Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  in  his  own 
country  became  a  student  at  PeteThouse,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  resided  till  he  became  doc- 
tor of  physic  on  July  7  th,  1691.  He  was  ex- 
lefore  the  College,  at  London,  on  March 
the  12th,  1691-9,  and  admitted  fellow,  June  26th, 
1693.  He  was  soon  so  much  distinguished  by 
his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to 
oh  am  very  extensive  practice;  and,  if  a  pam- 
phlet of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Radcliffe 
had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  bene- 
volence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  thst  his  desire 
of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much 
teal  for  the  Dispensary ;  an  undertaking,  of 
which  some  account,  however  short,  is  proper  to 
be  given. 

Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  phy- 
sicians have  had  more  learning  than  the  other 
faculties,  1  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
effusion  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre. 


licen- 


Agreeably  to  this  character,  the  College  of  P 
sicians,  in  July,  1687,  published  an  edict, 
quiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  Uc 
tiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  tr 
bouring  poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  aldermen ; 
and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom  the  appel- 
lation of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  Col- 
lege answered,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
bring  a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  officiat- 
ing in  the  parish  where  the  patient  resided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  physicians  found 
their  chanty  frustrated  by  some  malignant  op- 
position, and  made,  to  a  great  degree,  vain  bv 
the  high  price  of  physic  ;  they  therefore  voted, 
in  August,  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  Col. 
lege  should  be  accommodated  to  the  preparation 
of  medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for 
their  reception  ;  and  that  the  contriou 
expense  should  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  a po thecal 
would  have  undertaken  the  care  of  providing 
medicines ;  but  they  took  another  course.  Think- 
ing the  whole  design  pernicious  to  their  interest, 
they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  against  it  in 
the  College,  and  found  some  physicians 
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GARTH. 


patronage,  by  betraying 

of  the  College.  The 

Cater  part,  however,  enforced  by  a  new  edict, 
1694,  the  former  order  of  1687,  and  sent  it  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  treat  with  the  College,  and  settle  the 
mode  of  administering  the  charity. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen  that  the  tes- 


l ;  and  that  ail  lured  servant*,  and 
all  apprentices  to  handicraftsmen,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  poor.   This  likewise  was  granted  by 


It  was  then  considered  who  should  distribute 
the  medicines,  and  who  should  settle  their 
prices.  The  physicians  procured  some  apothe- 
caries to  undertake  the  dispensation,  and  offered 
thai  the  warden  and  company  of  the  apotheca- 
ries should  adjust  the  price.  This  offer  was 
rejected ;  and  the  apothecaries  who  had  engaged 
to  assist  the  charity  were  considered  as  traitors 
to  the  company,  threatened  with  the  imposition 
of  troublesome  offices,  and  deterred  from  the 
performance  of  their  engagements.  The  apo- 
thecaries ventured  upon  public  opposition,  and 
presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  against  the 
design  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the 
physicians  condescended  to  confute  ;  and  at  last 
the  traders  seem  to  hare  prevailed  among  the 
sons  of  trade;  for  the  proposal  of  the  College 
having  been  considered,  a  paper  of  approbation 
was  drawn  up,  but  postponed  and  forgotten, 
s  still  persisted 
raised  by  the, 


ing  to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensary. 
The  poor  were,  for  a  time,  supplied  with  medi- 
cines; for  how  long  a  time  I  know  not  The 
medicinal  charity,  like  others,  began  with  ar- 
dour, but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gradu- 
ally away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the 
action  of  "The  Dispensary."  The  poem,  as  its 
subject  was  present  and  popular,  co-operated 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent, 
and  with  such  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit, 
was  universally  and  liberally  applauded.  It  was 
on  the  side  of  charity  against  the  intrigues  of 
interest,  and  of  regular  learning  against  the 
licentious  usurpation  of  medical  authority,  and 
was  therefore  naturally  favoured  by  those  who 
read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  G  art  1 1  spoke  that  which  is  now  called 
the  Hanri an  Oration  ;  which  the  authors  of  the 
M  Biographia"  mention  with  more  praise  than 
the  passage  quoted  in  their  notes  will  fully 

{'ustify.  Garth,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done 
>y  quacks,  has  these  expressions :— "  Non  ta- 

theriaca  quadam  magis  perniciosa,  non  pyrio, 
sed  pulvere  nescio  quo  exotico  certat,  non  glo- 
bulus plumbeis,  sed  pilulis  ssque  lethalibua  inter- 
ficit"  This  was  certainly  thought  fine  by  the 
author,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer. 
In  October,  1 70S,  he  became  one  of 
of  the  College. 

Garth,  being  an  active  and  zealous  whig,  „ 
a  member  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, familiarly  known  to  all  the  great  men 

In  1710,  when  the  go- 


127 


fell  into  other  hands,  be  writ  to 
Lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismission,  a  short  poem, 
which  was  criticised  in  the  "  Examiner, n  and  so 
successfully  either  defended  or  excused  by  Mr. 
Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  thai 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  hit 
merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewarded.  He 
was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  his  hero,  Marl- 
borough ;  and  was  made  phy 
to  the  King,  and  physiciar 


to  the 

army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's  "  Me- 
tamorphoses," translated  by  several  hands,  which 
he  recommended  by  a  preface,  written  with 
more  ostentation  than  ability :  his  notions  are 


was  his  last  work.  He 
Jan.  18, 1717-18,  and  was  buried  at  ] 
the-hill. 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been 
social  and  liberal.  He  communicated  himself 
through  aver}'  wide  extent  of  acquaintance ;  and 
though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firmness 
included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindness 
to  those  who  were  not  supposed  to  favour  bis 
principles.  He  was  an  early  enccurager  of  Pope, 
and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addison  and  of 
Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness 
and  irreligion ;  and  Pope,  who  says,  "  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  good  Christian,  without  know- 
ing himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,"  seems 
not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear,  and 
loath  to  confess. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced, 
that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  recon- 
ciled. It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that  there  is  less 
distance  than  is  thought  between  skepticism  and 
popery :  and  that  a  mind,  wearied  with  perpe- 
tual doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  an  infallible  church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally 
to  its  merit  In  "The  Dispensary"  there  is  a 
strain  of  smooth  and  free  versification ;  but  few 
lines  are  eminently  elegant  No  passages  fall 
below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it 
The  plan  seems  formed  without  just  proportion 
to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  ne- 
cessary connexion.  Resnel,  in  his  preface  to 
Pope's  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no 
discrimination  of  characters ;  and  that  what  any 
one  says  might  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
•aid  by  another.  The  general  design  is,  per- 
ks ps,  open  to  criticism;  but  the  composition  can 
teldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  negli- 
rence.  The  Author  never  slumbers  in  self-in- 
dulgence; his  full  vigour  is  alwsys  exerted; 
icarcely  a  line  is  left  unfinished;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a 
nought  imperfectly  expressed.  It  was  remark- 
ed by  Pope,  that  "The  Dispensary"  had  been 
corrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  every  change 
was  an  improvement.  It  appears,  however,  to 
want  something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  some- 
thing of  general  delectation;  and,  therefore, 
since  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  by  acci- 
dental and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has  been 
scarcely  able  to  support  itself. 


RO  WE. 


Nicholas  Rowiwu  born  at  Little  Beckford, 
in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.    His  family  had  long 
a  considerable  estate,  with  a  gtxx 
at  Lambertoun,  in  Devonshire.*  His 
>r,  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct 
line,  received  the  arms  borne  by  his  descend 
ants  for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His 
father,  John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quit- 
ted his  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  part  of 
profit,  professed  the  law,  and  published  Ben 
low's  and  Dallisou's  "  Reports  "  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when  in  opposition  to  the 
notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispens- 
ing power,  be  ventured  to  remark  how  low  hi 
authors  rated  the  prerogative.   He  was  made  a 
sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.   He  was 
buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school,  at 
Highjrate ;  and,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
Westminster,  was.  at  twelve  years, f  chosen  one 
of  the  King's  scholars.  His  master  was  Busby, 
who  suffered  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their 
powers  lie  useless ;  and  his  exercises  in  several 
languages  are  said  to  have  been  written  with 
uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have 
cost  him  very  little  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinion 
made  advances  in  learning  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  for  sometime 
he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency 
proportionate  to  the  force  of  his  mind,  which 
was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  to  com- 
prehend law,  not  as  a  series  of  precedents,  or 
collection  of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system 
of  rational  government,  and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  left  more  to  his  own  direction,  and 
probably  from  that  time  suffered  law  gradually 
to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he  pro- 
duced "The  Ambitious  Step-mother,"  which 
was  received  with  so  much  favour,  that  he  de- 
voted himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  elegant 
literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  "Tamerlane," 
in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  tn- 
Biixe  King  William,  and  Lewis 


Tamerlane  ■  has  for  a  loaf 
time  been  acted  only  once  a  year,  on  the  nigi: 
when  King  William  landed.  Our  quarrel  wits 
Lewis  has  been  long  over ;  and  it  now 
neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  see  him  pi 
aggravated  features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  rigs. 

"The  Fair  Penitent,"  his  next  productxn. 
(1703,)  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  on 
the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  a> 
p»'anii».  ami  probably  will  l*»n^r  keep  th.  in,  ;  r 
there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  ones 
so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  delightful  br 
the  language.  The  story  is  domestic,  and  there- 
fore easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and  as- 
similated to  common  life ;  the  diction  is  a- 
quisitely  harmonious,  and  soft  or  sprightly  « 
occasion  requines. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  hire 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace; 
but  he  has  excelled  bis  original  in  the  mora'  e£ 
feet  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gayety  wtsca 
cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spectator1! 
kindness.    It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardson 


alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detesta- 
tion, to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and  cou- 
rage naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero 
in  the  villain. 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former ;  the 
events  of  the  drama  are  exhausted,  and  little  re- 
mains but  to  talk  of  what  is  past  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does  not  suf- 
iciently  correspond  with  the  behaviour  of  Cs- 
"ista,  who  at  last  shows  no  evident  signs  of  ra» 
)ontance,  but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of 
eeling  pain  from  detection  rather  than  from 
guilt,  and  expresses  more  sham* 
and  more  rage  than  shame. 

His  next  ( 1 706)  was  "  Ulysses  p 
the  common  fate  of  mythological  stories,  is  dot 
generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too  early 
acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes,  to  expect 
any.  pleasure  from  their  revival ;  to  show  them, 
as  they  have  already  been  shown,  is  to  disgo* 
by  repetition ;  to  give  them  new  qualities,  or 
adventures,  is  to  offend  by  violating  re- 


new 

The  virtues  of  j  ceived  notions, 
seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  as-|  "The  Royal  Convert"  (1709)  seems  to  have 
signed  him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  his-  a  better  claim  to  longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn 
tory  gives  any  other  qualities  than  those  which  from  an  obsenre  and  barbarous  age,  to  which 
a  conqueror.  The  fashion,  however,  of  fictions  are  more  easily  and  properly  adapted ; 
M  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  that  |  for  when  objects  are  imperfectly  seen,  they 

easily  take  forms  from  imagination.  The  scene 
lies  among  our  ancestors  in  our  own  country, 
and  therefore  very  easily  catches  attention.  R  - 
dogune  is  a  personage  truly  tragical,  of  high 
spirit  and  violent  passions,  great  with  tem- 
pestuous dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  soul  that 
would  have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  rii_. 
The  motto  seems  to  tell  that  this  play  was 
successful. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what 
require.   In  "  T.m«i-— »  .i — 


can  raise  horror  and  detestation  ;  and  whatevc 
good  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  might  not 
be  thrown  away,  was  bestowed  upon  King  Wil- 
liam. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued 
most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  help  cf 
'  auxiliaries,  excited  most  applause ;  but 
1  poetry  must  often  content  itself  with 
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.■me  ridiculous  mention  of  the  God  of  Lore ; 
nd  Rodogunc,  a  savage  Saxon,  talks  of  Venus, 
nd  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

The  play  discovers  its  own  date  by  a  predic- 
ion  of  the  Union,  in  imitation  of  Cranmer's 
rophetic  promisee  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
ntieipated  blessings  of  union  are  not  very  na- 
u rally  introduced,  nor  very  happily  expressed. 

He  once  ( 1706)  tried  to  change  his  hand.  He 
entured  on  a  comedy,  and  produced  "  The 
liter ;"  with  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably 
reated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himself  delight- 
d  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house 
tughing  with  great  vehemence,  whenever  he 
iad,  in  his  own  opinion,  produced  a  jest  But, 
inding  that  he  and  the  public  had  no  sym- 
pathy of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no 
nore. 

After  "The Royal  Convert"  (1714)  appeared 
Jane  Shore,"  written,  as  its  author  professes, 
i  imitation  of  Shakspeare^  style.  In  what  he 
nought  himself  an  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  it  ia 
ot  easy  to  conceive,  The  numbers,  the  diction, 
he  sentiments,  and  the  conduct,  every  thing  in 
rhich  imitation  can  consist,  are  remote  in  the 
tmost  degree  from  the  manner  of  Shakspeare, 
'hose  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  Eng- 
sh  story,  and  as  some  of  the  persons  have  their 
ames  in  history.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly 
f  domestic  scenes  and  private  distress,  lays 
old  upon  the  heart.  The  wife  is  forgiven 
ecause  she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  ho- 
lourcd  because  he  forgives.  This,  therefore,  is 
me  of  those  pieces  which  we  stall  welcome  on 
he  stage. 

His  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  "Lady  Jane 
3rey."  This  subject  had  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
imith,  whose  papers  were  put  into  Rowe'a 
lands  such  as  he  describes  them  in  his  preface. 
This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion. 
Vom  this  time  he  gave  nothing  more  to  the 
tage. 

Being,  by  a  competent  fortune,  exempted  from 
ny  necessity  of  combating  his  inclination,  he 
iever  wrote  in  distress,  and  therefore  does  not 
ppear  to  have  ever  written  in  haste.  His 
forks  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation, 
nd  bear  few  marks  of  negligence  or  hurry.  It 
i  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues 
re  all  his  own,  though  he  sometimes  sup- 
plied others  ;  he  afforded  help,  but  did  not 
olicit  it. 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquaint- 
d  with  Shakspeare,  and  acquaintance  produced 
eneration,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of 
us  works,  from  which  he  neither  received  much 
•raise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I 
relieve,  those  who  compare  it  with  former  copies 
will  find  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  pro- 
mised ;  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or 
>oasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  are  happilv 
c  stored.  He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  such 
is  tradition,  then  almost  expiring,  could  supply, 
ind  a  preface  ;*  which  cannot  be  said  to  disco- 
rer  much  profundity  or  penetration.  He  at  least 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune 
by  other  arts  than  poetry.    He  was  under-se- 
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berry  was  secretary  of  state,  and  afterwards 

applied  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public 
employment. t  Oxford  enjoined  him  to  study 
Spanish ;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  he 
came  again,  and  said  that  he  had  mastered  it, 
i1i.Mtu*M'»l  Jinn  wiih  this  congratulation  :  "Then, 
Sir,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of  reading  1  Don 
Quixote'  in  the  original." 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested;  but  why 
Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a  favourer  of 
literature,  should  thus  insult  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged merit ;  or  how  Rowe,  who  was  so  keen  a 
whtg,  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men 
of  the  opposite  party,  could  ask  preferment  from 
Oxford,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover.  Pope.J 
who  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occa- 
sion the  advice  was  given ,  and,  though  he  owned 
Rowe's  disappointment,  doubled  whether  any  in- 
jury was  intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  Lord 
Oxford's  odd  way. 

It  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through 
the  rest  of  Clueen  Anne's  reign  ;  but  the  time 
came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At 
the  accession  of  King  George  he  was  made  poet- 
laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahum  Tate,  who  (1716)  died  in  the  Mint, 
where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme 
poverty.  He  was  made  likewise  one  of  the 
land-surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of 
London.  The  Prince  of  Wales  chose  him  cleik 
of  his  council ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed  him, 
unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations.  Such 
an  accumulation  of  employments 
produced  a  very  considerable  revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  ports  of  Lu- 
can's  "Pharsalia,"  which  had  been  published  in 
the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless  received  many 
praises,  he  undertook  a  version  of  the  whole 
work,  which  he  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish. 
It  seems  to  have  been  printed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed  the  author's  life,  in 
which  ia  contained  the  following  character : 

"  As  to  his  person,  it  was  grateful  and  well 
made ;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  manly  beauty. 
As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and 
animal  faculties  excelled  in  a  high  degree.  He 
had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  pene- 
tration, and  a  large  compass  of  thought,  with 
singular  dextarity  and  easiness  in  making  his 
thoughts  to  be  understood.  He  was  master  of 
I  most  parts  of  polite  learning,  especially  the  classi- 
cal authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  understood 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages; 
and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other  two 
toleraoly  well. 

"  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories  in  their  original  languages,  and 
most  that  are  written  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  He  had  a  good  taste  in  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion 
upon  his  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made 
great  advances  in  the  tunes  he  retired  into  the 
country,  which  were  frequent.  He  expressed, 
on  all  occasions,  his  full  pursuosion  of  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion  ;  and,  being  a  sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  established  church  himself,  he  pitied, 
but  condemned  not,  those  that  dissented  from  it. 
He  abhorred  the  principle  of  persecuting  men 
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upon  the  account  of  their  opinions  in  religion ; 
and,  being  strict  in  his  own,  he  took  it  not  upon 
him  to  censure  those  of  another  persuasion.  His 
conversation  was  pleasant,  witty,  and  learned, 
without  the  least  tincture  of  affectation  or  pedan- 
try ;  and  his  inimitable  manner  of  diverting  and 
enlivening  the  company,  made  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  be  out  of  humour  when  he  was  in 
it  Envy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely 
foreign  to  his  constitution  ;  and  whatever  provo- 
cations he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed  them 
over  without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or 
revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Ziolus,  so  Mr.  Rowe 
had  sometimes  his ;  for  there  were  not  wanting 
malevolent  people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too, 
that  would  now  and  then  bark  at  his  best  per- 
formances ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  his  own 
genius,  and  had  so  much  good  nature  as  to  for- 
give them  ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  templed  to  re- 
turn them  an  answer. 

"  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him 
not  the  less  fit  for  business,  and  nobody  applied 
himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  his  attend- 
ance. The  late  Duke  of  Queens  berry,  when  he 
was  secretary  of  state,  made  him  his  secretary 
for  public  affairs  ;  and  when  that  truly  great  man 
came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  never  so  pleased 
as  when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  After 
the  Duke's  death  all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his 
preferment  •  and,  during  the  rest  of  that  reign, 
he  passed  his  time  with  the  muses  and  his  books, 
ana  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

"  When  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his 
fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  better, 
death  swept  him  away,  and  in  him  deprived  the 
world  of  one  of  the  best  men  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher,  in  charity  with  all 
mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  He  kept  up  his  good  humour 
to  the  last :  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends 
immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  same  indif- 
ference for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon 
taking  but  a  short  journey.  He  was  twice 
married  ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue ;  and  afterwards 
to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devcnish,  of  a  good  family 
in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first  he  had  a  son ;  and 
by  the  second  a  daughter,  married  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Fane.  He  died  the  6th  of  December, 
1719,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was 
buried  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  aisle  where  many 
of  our  English  poets  are  interred,  over  against 
Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  friends,  and  the  Dean  and  choir 
ofhaating  at  the  funeral." 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given 
with  the  fondness  of  a  friend,  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  in  a  letter  to 
Blount,  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and  pass- 
ed a  week  in  the  Forest.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me ;  but 
I  must  acquaint  you,  there  is  a  vivacity  and 
gayety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  part  from  him  with- 
out that  uneasiness  which  generally  succeeds  all 
our  pleasure." 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of 
his  companion,  less  advantageous,  which  is  thus 
reported  by  Dr.  Warburton. 


"  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  maintained  a 

decent  character,  but  had  no  heart.  M  r.  Add  ison 
was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which 
arose  from  that  want,  and  estranged  himself 
from  him  ;  which  Rowe  felt  very  severely.  Mr. 
Pope,  their  common  friend,  knowing  tins,  took 
an  opportunity,  at  some  juncture  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's advancement,  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe 
was  grieved  at  his  displeasure,  and  what  satis- 
faction he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison's  good 
fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that 
he  (Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him  sincere. 
Mr.  Addison  replied,  *  I  do  not  suspect  that  he 
feigned  ;  but  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that 
he  is  struck  with  any  new  adventure;  and  it 
would  affect  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he 
heard  I  was  going  to  be  hanged.' — Mr.  Pope 
said  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  under- 
stood Rowe  well." 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of 
confirming  or  refuting ;  but  observation  daily 
shows  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
hyperbolical  accusations,  and  pointed  sentences, 
which  even  he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be 
applauded  rather  llian  credited.  Addison  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said. 
Few  characters  ran  bear  the  microscopic  scru- 
tiny of  wit,  quickened  by  anger ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic 
writer  and  a  translator.  In  his  attempt  at  comedy 
he  failed  so  ignominiously,  that  his  "  Biter"  is 
not  inserted  in  his  works;  and  his  occasional 
poems  and  short  compositions  art-  rarely  worthy 
of  either  praise  or  censure ;  for  they  seem  the 
casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amuse 
its  leisure  than  to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not 
much  art :  he  is  not  a  nice  observer  of  the  uni- 
ties. He  extends  time  and  varies  place  as  his 
convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the 
change  be  made  between  the  acts  ;  for  it  is  no 
less  easy  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at 
Athens  in  the  second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the 
first ;  but  to  change  the  scsne,  as  is  done  by 
Rowe,  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more 
acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
business  as  is  transacted  without  interruption. 
Rowe,  by  this  license,  easily  extricates  himself 
from  difficulties;  as,  in  "Jane  Grey,"  when  we 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of 
public  execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the 
heroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than — 
pass  and  be  gone — the  scene  closes,  and  Pem- 
broke and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the 
stage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his 
plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  any  accurate 
discriminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  dis- 
play of  passion  in  its  progress :  all  is  general 
and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor,  except  in  "Jane  Shore,"  who 
is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a 
character  of  empty  noise,  with  no  resemblance 
to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation? 
From  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  some 
of  his  scenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction, 
and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.   He  seldom  moves 
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ei'th  er  pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the 
sen  Diluents  ;  he  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he 
always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the 
understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  "Golden  Verses,"  and 
of  the  first  book  ofduillet's  Poem,  have  nothing 
in  them  remarkable.  The  "Golden  Verses" 
are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Luean  is  one  of  the  greatest 
productions  of  English  poetry  ;  for  there  is  per- 
haps none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius 
ana  spirit  of  the  original.  Lucan  is  distinguished 
by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophical  dignity, 
rather,  as  Quintilian  observes,  declamatory  than 
poetical ;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed 
sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated 
lines.    This  character  Rowe  has  very  diligently 


which  is  such  as  his  contemporaries  practised, 
without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improve- 
ment, seldom  wants  either  melody  or  force.  His 
author's  sense  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by 
additional  infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened 
by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  faults  are  to 
be  expected  in  all  translations,  from  the  constraint 
of  measures  and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The 
"  Pharsalia"  of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than 
it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  more 


♦  The  life  of  Rowe  is  a  very  remarkable  Instance 

of  the  uncommon  strength  of  Dr.  Johnson's  memory. 
When  I  received  from  him  the  MS.  he  complacently  ob- 
served, "  that  the  criticism  waa  tolerably  well  done,  con- 
teen  Rowe'a  Works  for  thirty 


sidering  that  he  had  ; 
ycara.»-N. 


ADDISON. 


Joskfh  Addison  was  born  on  the  first  of  May, 
1672,  at  Milston,  of  which  his  father,  Lancelot 
Addison,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebury  in 
Wiltshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to 
live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day.  After 
the  usual  domestic  education,  which  from  the 
character  of  his  father  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  given  him  strong  impressions  of 

Kiety,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Taish,  at  Ambrosebury,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men 
llustnous  for  literature  is  a  kind  of  historical 
Vaud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously 
liminished ;  I  would  therefore  trace  him  through 
he  whole  process  of  his  education.  In  1683, 
n  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father, 
teing  made  dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried 
lis  family  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe, 
ilaccd  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long, 
mder  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Jchfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw. 
)f  this  interval  his  biographers  have  given  no 
ccount,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a 
■mtt,  told  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  A  th- 
rew uorbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had'  heard  it 
rom  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  savage 
cense,  practised  in  many  schools  at  the  end  of 
lie  last  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the 
eriodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant 
t  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  before  the 
mo  of  regular  recess,  took  possession  of  the 
chool,  of  which  they  barred  the  doors,  and  bade 
heir  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is 
ot  easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the 
laster  would  do  more  than  laugh ;  yet  if  tra- 
ition  may  be  credited,  he  often  struggled  hard 
>  force  or  surprise  the  garrison.  The  master, 
rhen  Pigot  was  a  school- boy,  was  barred-out 
t  Lichfield;  and  the  whole  operation,  as  he 
aid,  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Addison. 

To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this 
tory,  I  have  inquired  when  he  was  sent  to  the 


Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not  < 
enjoyed  the  founder's  benefaction,  there  is  no 
account  preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the 
school  of  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved either  from  that  of  Salisbury  or  Lich- 
field, he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  contracted  that  intimacy 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint  la- 
bours have  so  effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater 
praise  must  be  given  to  Steele.  It  is  not  hard 
to  love  those  from  whom  nothing  can  be  feared  ; 
and  Addison  never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival, 
but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under  an  habi- 
tual subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of 
Addison,  whom  he  always  mentioned  with  re- 
verence, and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison,*  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could 
not  always  forbear  to  show  it,  by  playing  a  little 
upon  his  admirer ;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
retort :  his  jests  were  endured  without  i 


But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst 
Steele,  whose  imprudence  of  generosity,  or  vani- 
ty of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  ne- 
cessitous, upon  some  pressing  exigence,  m  aa 
evil  hour,  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of  his 
friend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  repay- 
ment; but  Addison,  who  seems  to  have  had 
other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an 
execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibility  the 
obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but 
sorrow  rather  than  of  anger,  t, 


•  8, 

t  This  fact  waa  communicated  to  Johnson  in  my  hear- 
ing  by  a  person  of  unquestionable  veracitv,  but  whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  had  It,  as  he 
told  us,  from  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom  Steele  related  It 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Th«i  late  Dr.  Stinton  confirmed 
it  to  me,  by  saying,  that  he  heard  It  from  Mr.  Hooke,  au> 
thor  of  the  Roman  History :  and  he  from  Mr.  Pope.— H. 
See,  Victor's  Letters,  vol.  I.  p.  MS,  this 


In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen's  College, 
in  Oxford,  where,  in  1 689,  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the  patron- 
age of  Dr.  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of 
Queen's  College ;  by  whose  recommendation  he 
was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy, 
a  term  by  which  that  society  denominates  those 
which  are  elsewhere  called  Scholars ;  young 
men  who  partake  of  the  founder's  benefaction, 
and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fellow- 
ships.* 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and 
criticism,  and  grew  first  eminent  by  his  Latin 
compositions,  which  arc  indeed  entitled  to  parti- 
cular praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 
formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such 
as  a  diUgent  perusal  of  the  productions  of  dif- 
ferent ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had 
much  of  his  fondness,  for  he  collected  a  second 
volume  of  the  "Musse  Anglican*,"  perhaps 
for  a  convenient  receptacle,  in  which  all  his 
Latin  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his  poem 
on  the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards 
presented  the  collection  to  Boileau,  who,  from 
that  time,  "  conceived,"  says  Tickell,  "  an 
opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry." 
Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boileau,  than  that 
he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of 
modem  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession  of 
regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility 
rather  than  approbation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects 
on  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  "The 
Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes;"  "The  Ba- 
rometer;" and  "A  Bowling-green."  When 
the  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in 
which  nothing  is  mean  because  nothing  is  fami- 
liar, affords  great  conveniences ;  and,  by  the 
sonorous  magnificence  of  Roman  syllables,  the 
writer  conceals  penury  of  thought,  and  want  of 
novelty,  often  from  the  reader,  and  often  from 
himself. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his 
power  of  English  poetry  by  some  verses  ad- 
dressed to  Dryden;  and  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Fourth  Qeorgic,  upon  Bees  ;  after  which,  says 
Dryden,  "  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the 


." 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  several  books  of  Dryden's 
Virgil :  and  produced  an  essay  on  the  M  Geor- 
gics,"  juvenile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive, 
without  much  either  of  the  scholar's  learning  or 
the  critic's  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  English  poets,  inscribed  to 
Henry  Sachoverell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet, 
a  writer  of  verses  ;t  as  is  shown  by  his  version 


•  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Feb.  14,  1693. 

f  A  letter  which  I  found  among  Dr.  Johnson's  papers, 
dated  In  January  1784,  from  a  lady  in  Wiltshire,  con* 
lain*  a  discovery  of  some  importance  in  literary  history, 
viz.  that  by  the  initials  H-  8.  prefixed  to  the  ]>nem,  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  famous  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverrll, 
whose  trial  is  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  his  life. 
The  information  thus  communicated  is,  that  the  verses 
in  question  were  not  an  address  to  the  famous  Dr.  Sache- 
verell.btu  to  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  same 


of  a  small  part  of  Virgil's  *  Georgics,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  enco- 
mium on  Queen  Mary,  in  the  "  Muse  Angli- 
cans;." These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness 
of  friendship ;  but  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  ma- 
lignity ot  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discrimi- 
nate character  of  Spenser,  whose  work  he  had 
then  never  read.|  So  little  sometimes  is  criti- 
cism the  effect  of  judgment.  It  is  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Addison  was  then 
learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined 
Montague  as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of  Cow- 
ley ana  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concur- 
ring, according  to  Tickell,  with  his  natural  mo- 
desty, he  was  diverted  from  his  original  design 
of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montague  alleged 
the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  civil  em- 
ployments without  liberal  education ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  though  he  was  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  church,  ho  would  never  do  it  any 
injury  but  by  withholding  Addison  from  it 

Soon  after  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  King 
William,  with  a  rhyming  introduction  addressed 
to  Lord  Soraers.  King  William  had  no  regard 
to  elegance  or  literature ;  his  study  was  only 
war  ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose  dispo- 
sition was  very  different  from  his  own,  he  pro- 
cured, without  intention,  a  very  liberal  patron- 
age to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both  by 
Somers  and  Montague. 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague, 
and  which  was  afterwards  called  by  Smith,  "the 
best  Latin  poem  since  the  « JSncid.' "  Praise 
must  not  be  too  rigorously  examined  ;  but  the 
performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and 
elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment,  he  ob- 
tained, (in  1699,)  a  pension  of  "three  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel. 
He  stayed  a  year  at  Blois,§  probably  to  learn 
the  French  language;  and  then  proceeded  in 
his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the 
eyes  of  a  poet 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far 
from  being  idle :  for  he  not  only  collected  hia 
observations  on  the  country,  but  found  time  to 
write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acta  of 
"  Cato."  Such  at  least  is  the  relation  of  Tickell. 
Perhaps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and 
formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Ita- 
ly, he  there  wrote  the  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax, 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if 
not  the  most  sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions. 
But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to 
hasten  home;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  dia- 


name,  who  died  young,  supposed  to  be  a  Manksman,  for 

that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  That  thia 

person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  formed  a 
plan  of  a  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  lady- 
says  she  had  this  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
was  a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  a  contemporary  and  in- 
timate with  Mr.  Addison,  in  Oxford,  who  died  i 
years  ago,  a  prebendary  of? 
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by  indigence,  and  compelled  to  become 
»r  of  a  travelling  squire,  because  his  pen* 
was  not  remitted. 
At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels,  with 
a.  dedication  to  Lord  Somen*.    As  his  stay  in 
foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are 
such  as  might  be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and 
consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present 
face  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  left  us 
by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made  pre- 
paratory collections,  though  he  might  have 
spared  the  trouble,  had  he  known  that  such 
collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by  Italian 
authors. 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his 
account  of  the  minute  republic  of.  San  Marino  ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to 
say,  that  they  might  have  been  written  at  home. 
His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation  of 
prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  read- 
er ;  and  the  book,  though  awhile  neglected,  be- 
came in  time  so  much  the  favourite  of  the  public, 
that  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times 
its  price. 

When  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702)  with 
a  meanness  of  appearance  which  pave  testimony 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was, 
therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind  :  and  a  mind  so  cultivated 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  little  time  was 
lost 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  use- 
less. The  victory  at  Blenheim  (1704)  spread 
triumph  and  confidence  over  the  nation  ;  and 
Lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax, 
that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some 
better  poet  Halifax  told  him,  that  there  was  no 
encouragement  for  genius  ;  that  worthless  men 
were  un  profitably  enriched  with  public  money, 
without  any  care  to  find  or  employ  those  whose 
appearance  might  do  honour  to  their  country. 
To  this  Godolphin  replied,  that  such  abuses 
should  in  time  be  reclined  s  and  that  if  «  man 
could  be  found  capable  of  the  task  then  pro- 
posed, he  should  not  want  an  ample  recompense. 
Halifax  then  named  Addison,  but  required  that 
the  treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  per- 
son. Godolphin  sent  the  message  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
afterwards  Lord  Carlton  ;  and  Addison,  having 
undertaken  the  work,  communicated  it  to  the 
treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  succeeding  Mr.  Locke  in 
the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with 
Lord  Halifax ;  and  the  year  after  he  was  made 
under  secretary  of  stale,  first  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  in  a  few  months  more  to  the  foul 
of  Sunderland. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian 
operas  inclined  him  to  try  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  musical  drama  in  our  own  language. 
He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  "  Rosamond," 
which,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either 
hissed  or  neglected  ;  but,  trusting  that  the  read- 
ers would  do  him  more  justice,  he  published  it, 
■with  an  inscription  to  the  Dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions 
to  skill,  in  poetry  or  literature.    His  dedication 

of  servile  absurdity, 


to  be  exceeded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes's  dedica- 
tion of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanced 
by  "  The  Tender  Husband,"  a  comedy  which 
Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that 
he  owed  to  him  several  of  the  most  successful 
scenes.  To  this  play  Addison  supplied  a  pro- 
logue. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  attended 
him  as  his  secretary,  and  was  made  keeper  of 
the  records  in  Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a  sa- 
lary of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  office 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was 
augmented  for  his  accommodation. 

Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  opera- 
tion of  particular  dispositions  or  private  opi- 
nions. Two  men  of  personal  characters  more 
opposite  than  those  of  Wharton  and  Addison 
could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  Wharton 
was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameless,  without 
regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  right  and 
wrong:*  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be 
said  of  Addison  :  but  as  agents  of  a  party  they 
were  connected,  and  how  they  adjusted  their 
other  sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  con- 
demned. It  is  not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits 
from  a  bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies 
no  approbation  of  his  crimes ;  nor  has  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  any  obligation  to  examine  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  those  under  whom  he 
acts,  except  that  he  may  not  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Addison  counteracted,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  the  malignant  and  blasting  influence 
of  the  Lieutenant ;  and  that  at  least  by  his  in- 
tervention some  good  was  done  and  some  mis- 
chief prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  him- 
self, as  Swift  has  recorded,  never  to  remit  his 


regular  fees  in  civility  to  his 


for," 


said  he,  "  I  may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if 
my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing 
my  right,  lose  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no 
friend  gain  more  than  two :  there  is,  therefore, 
no  proportion  between  the  good  imparted  and 
the  evil  suffered." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any 
communication  of  his  design,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Taller;"  but  he  was  not  long 
concealed  j  by  inserting  a  remark  on  Virgil, 
which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered 
himself.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to 
write  upon  literature  or  common  life,  so  as  not 
to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he 
familiarly  converses,  and  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  track  of  study,  his  favourite  topic,  his 
peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret  '"'  wa9 
not  lucky  ;  a  single  month  detected  him.  His 
first  Taller  was  published  April  22,  (1709,)  and 
Addisqn's  contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tick- 
ell  observes,  that  the  "  Tatlcr"  began  and  was 
concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This  is 
doubtless  literally  true;  but  the  work  did  not 
suffer  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  com- 
mencement or  his  absence  at  its  cessation  ;  for 
he  continued  his  assistance  to  December  23, 


♦  Dr. 


i  to  hare  blended  the 
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and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  9.   He  did 

not  distinguish  hn  nieces  by  any  signature , 
and  I  know  not  whether  his  name  was  not  kept 
secret  till  the  papers  were  collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  "  Taller,"  in  about  two  months,  suc- 
ceeded the  "  Spectator ;"  a  series  of  essays  of 
the  same  kind,  but  written  with  less  levity,  upon 
a  more  regular  plan,  and  published  daily.  Such 
an  undertaking  showed  the  writers  not  to  dis- 
trust their  own  copiousness  of  materials,  or 
facility  of  composition ;  and  their  performance 
justified  their  confidence.  They  found,  how- 
ever, in  their  progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To 
attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour ; 
many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  re- 
ceived. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party,  but 
Steele  had  at  that  time  almost  nothing  else. 
The  "Spectator,"  in  one  of  the  first  papers, 
showed  the  political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but 
a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting  general 
approbation  by  general  topics  and  subjects  on 
which  faction  had  produced  no  diversity  of  sen- 
timents, such  as  literature,  morality,  and  fami- 
liar life.  To  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few 
deviations.  The  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke 
out  La  praise  of  Marlborough ;  and  when  Dr. 
Fleetwood  prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface 
overflowing  with  whiggish  opinions,  that  it  might 
be  read  by  the  Queen,*  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
"  Spectator." 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior 
duties,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  daily  conver- 
sation, to  correct  those  depravities  which  are 
rather  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  remove  those 
grievances  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting  ca- 
lamities, impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  at- 
tempted by  Casa  in  his  book  of  Manners,  and 
Castiglione  in  his  "Courtier;"  two  books  yet 
celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and 
which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected 
only  because  they  have  effected  that  reformation 
which  their  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts 
now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  translations  which  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued, 
and  perhaps  advanced,  by  the  French ;  among 
whom  La  Bruyere's  "  Manners  of  the  Age," 
though,  as  Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written  with- 
out connexion,  certainly  deserves  praise  for 
liveliness  of  description  and  justness  of  obser- 
vation. 

Before  the  "  Taller"  and  "  Spectator  "  if  the 
writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted,  England 
had  no  masters  of  common  life.  No  writers  had 
yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savageness 
of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civdity;  to 
show  when  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  re- 
fuse or  how  to  comply.  We  had  many  books  to 
teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  set- 
tle opinions  in  philosophy  or  politics ;  but  an 
Arbiter  Elegantiarum,  a  judge  of  propriety,  was 
yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  track  of 

•  This  panicnlsr  number  of  the  "  Spectator,"  it  if 
said,  wu  not  published  till  twelve  o'clock,  that  It  might 
come  out  precisely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty's  break- 
fast, and  that  no  tine  might  be  left  for  deliberating  about 
serving  it  up  with  that  meal,  as  uiua).  See  the  edition  of 
the  "failer,"  with 


it  from  thorns  and 


daily  conversation,  and 
prickles,  which  tease  tin 
not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the 
frequent  publication  of  short  papers,  which  we 
read  not  as  study  but  amusement  If  the  sub- 
ject be  slight,  the  treatise  is  short.  The  busy 
mav  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy 
knowledge,  began  among  us  in  the  civil  war.f 
when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to 
raise  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  At 
that  time  appeared  "  Merc  jrius  AultcuSj"  " Mer- 
curius  Rusticus,"  and  "  Mercurius  Civtcus."  It 
is  said  that  when  any  title  grew  popular,  it  was 
stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem 
conveyed  his  notions  to  those  who  would  not 
have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unhappy 
days  left  scarcely  anv  man  leisure  to 
up  occasional  compositions ;  and  so  much 
they  neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  i 
where  to  be  found. 

i  nese  iticrcunes  were  Buceceaea  dv 
t  range's  "  Observator ;"  and  that  by  Lesley's 
"  Rehearsal,"  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hith- 
erto nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people  in 

ing  lo°STchu°rch  oTsUt?  ;b  of  vXchTheTta^ght 
many  to  talk,  whom  they  could  not  teach  to 

judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Society 
was  instituted  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  dis- 
content The  "Tatler"  and  "Spectator"  had 
the  same  tendency;  they  were  published  at  a 
time  when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and  vio- 
lent, each  with  plausible  declarations,  and  each 
perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  its 
views,  were  agitating  the  nation :   to  minds 


kc-N. 


vol.  vi.  No.  371,  note  p.  453, 


heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler 
unu  more  inoiiensi\e  reflections;  ana  it  is  satel 
by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they 
had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  time,  and  taught  the  frolicksome  and 
the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency  ;  an 
effect  which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while 
they  continue  to  be  among  the  first  books  by 
which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegancies 
of  knowledge. 

The  "Tatler"  and  "Spectator"  adjusted, 
like  Casa,  the  unsettled  practice  of  daily  inter- 
course by  propriety  and  politeness;  and,  like 
La  Bruyerc,  exhibited  the  Characters  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Age.  The  personages  introduced  in 
these  papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were 
then  known,  and  conspicuous  in  various  sta- 
tions. Of  tho  «  Tatler  "  this  is  told  by  Steele  in 
his  last  paper;  and  of  the  "Spectator"  by  Bud- 
gel  1  in  the  preface  to  "  Theophrastus,"  a  book 
which  Addison  has  recommended,  and  which 
he  was  suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he  did  not 
write  it  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  sup- 
to  be 


t  Newspapers  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  i 
here  assigned.  Cleveland,  in  his  character  of  a  Loi 
diurnal,  save,  "  The  original  sinner  of  thie  kind 
Dutch ;  OaIlo.Belaic.ua,  the  Protoplaa,  and  the  m< 
Mercuries  but  Hans  en  Kclderc."  Some  intelligence  i_ 
by  Mercurius  Uallo-Belgicus  is  mentioned  In  Carew*s 
■«  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  p  138,  originally  published  In 
1803.  These  vehicles  of  information  are  often  i 
in  the  plays  of  James  and  Charles  the  I 
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•    times  aggravated,  the  originals  are  now  partly 
known  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  amy  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two 
or  three  eminent  writers  is  to  give  them  but  a 
small  part  of  their  due  praise ;  they  superadded 
literature  and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered 
far  above  their  predecessors,  and  taught,  with 
great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, the  most  important  duties  and  sublime 
truths. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with 
elegant  fictions  and  refined  allegories,  and  illu- 
minated with  different  changes  of  style  and  fe- 
licities of  invention. 

It  is  recorded  by  Budgell,  that,  of  the  charac 
lers  feigned  or  exhibited  in  the  "Spectator,"  the 
favourite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and 
discriminate  idea,*  which  he  would  not  suffer  to 
be  violated  j  and,  therefore,  when  Steele  had 
shown  him  innocently  picking  up  a  girl  in  the 
Temple  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew 
upon  himself  so  much  of  his  friend's  indigna* 
tion,  that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
promise  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring 
his  hero  to  the  grave,  para  mi  tola  naeio  Don 
Quixote,  y  yo  para  el,  made  Addison  declare, 
with  undue  vehemence  of  expression,  that  he 
would  kill  Sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that  the? 
were  born  for  one  another,  ana  that  any  other 
hand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled 
up  his  original  delineation.  He  describes  his 
Knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat 
warped;  but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made 
very  little  use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's 
conduct  seem  not  so  much  the  effects  of  a  mind 
deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  by  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea, 
as  of  habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence 
which  solitary  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying 
vapours  of  incipient  madness,  which  from  time 
to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  re- 
quires so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison 
seems  to  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting 
his  own  design. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman, 
appears  to  be  a  tory,  or,  as  it  is  gently  ex- 
pressed, an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is 
opposed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  zealous  tor  the  moneyed  inte- 
rest, and  a  whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions, 
it  is  probable  more  consequences  were  at  first 
intended  than  could  be  produced,  when  the  re- 
solution was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the 
paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that 
little  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who, 
when  he  dismissed  him  from  the  club,  changed 
his  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he 
"  would  not  build  a  hospital  for  idle  people ;" 
but  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  country, 
and  builds,  not  a  manufactory,  but  a  hospital 
for  twelve  old  husbandmen ;  for  men,  with 

*  The  error*  in  thia  account  are  explained  at  consider- 
able length  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Spectator  "  prefixed  to 
the  edition  in  the  "  British  Essayist*."  The  original  do- 
liaealkmof  Sir  Roger  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Steele.— C 


acquaintance,  and 
with  little  kmd- 


whom  a 
whom  he 
ness. 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and 
thus  commndiously  distributed,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the  sale 
numerous.  I  once  heard  it  observed,  that  the 
sale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  the 
tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  produce  more 
than  twenty  pounds  a  week,  and  therefore 
stated  at  one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  day  :  this,  at  a  halfpenny 
a  paper,  will  give  sixteen  hundred  and  eightyf 
for  the  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great ;  yet  this,  if  Swift  bo 
credited,  was  likely  to  grow  less ;  for  he  de- 
clares that  the  44  Spectator,"  whom  he  ridicules 
for  his  endless  mention  of  the  fair  sex,  had  be- 
fore his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713)  in  which 44  Cato  "  came 
upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand  climacteric  of 
Addison's  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Cato, 
he  had,  as  is  said,  planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time 
of  his  travels,  and  had  for  several  years  the  first 
four  acts  finished,  which  were  shown  to  such  as 
were  likely  to  spread  their  admiration.  They 
were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Cibber,  who  relates 
that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told 
him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty, 
that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the 
composition,  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
courage  sufficient  to  expose  it  to  the  censure  of 
a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those 
who  affected  to  think  liberty  in  danger,  affected 
likewise  to  think  that  a  stage  play  might  pre- 
serve it ;  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the 
name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show 
his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely 
and  unaccountably  unwilling  s  and  by  a  request 
which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  deeired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  act  Hughes  sup- 
posed him  serious;  and,  undertaking  the  sup- 
plement, brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for 
his  examination :  but  he  had  in  the  mean  time 
gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act, 
which  he  afterwards  completed,  but  with  bre- 
vity irregularly  disproportionate  to  the  foregoing 
parts ;  Uke  a  task,  performed  with  reluctance, 
and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doabted  whether  "Cato"  was 
made  public  by  any  change  of  the  Author's 
purpose ;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with  raising 
prejudices  in  his  own  favour,  by  false  positions 
of  preparatory  criticism,  and  with  poisoning  the 
town  by  contradicting  in  the  44  Spectator  "  the 
established  rule  of  poetical  justice,  because  his 
own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before 
a  tyrant.  The  fact  is  certain  ;  the  motives  we 
must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  disposed 
to  bar  all  avenues  against  all  danger.  When 
Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which  is  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  the  play,  there  were 
these  words :  44  Britons,  arise !  be  worth  like 
this  approved,"  meaning  nothing  more  than 
Britons,  erect  and  exalt  yourselves  to  the  ap- 


fThat  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  it  is 
even  much  below  the  real  number,  see  the  notea  on  the 
"  Tatter,"  ed.  1786,  voU  ft  p.  44S^-N. 
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probation  of  public  virtue ;  Addison  was  frighted, 
lest  he  should  be  thought  a  promoter  of  insur- 
rection, and  the  line  was  liquidated  to  "Britons, 
attend." 

Now  "heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day, 
the  great,  the  important  day,"  when  Addison 
was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That 
there  might,  however,  be  left  as  little  hazard  as 
was  possible,  on  the  first  night,  Steele,  as  him- 
self relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience. 
This,  says  Pope,*  had  been  tried  for  the  first 
time  in  favour  of  the  "Distrest  Mother;"  and 
was  now,  with  more  efficacy,  practised  for 
"Cato." 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  na- 
tion was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  faction.  The 
whiss  applauded  every  Une  in  which  liberty  was 
mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  tones ;  and  the 
tones  echoed  every  clap,  to  show  that  the  satire 
was  unfelt.  The  story  of  Bolingbroke  is  well 
known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  li- 
berty so  well  against  a  perpetual  dictator.  The 
whigs,  says  Pope,  design  a  second  present, 
when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a 
sentence. 

The  play,  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of 
factious  praise,  was  acted  night  a  fu  r  night  for  a 
longer  time  than,  I  believe,  the  public  had  al- 
lowed to  any  drama  before  ;  and  the  author,  as 
Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related,  wandered 
through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the  scenes 
with  restless  and  unappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that 
the  Queen  would  be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated 
to  her ;  "but,  as  he  had  designed  that  compli- 
ment elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged,"  says 
Tickell,  "  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world 
without  any  dedication." 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements  ; 
the  brightest  sunshine  of  success  is  not  without 
a  cloud.  No  sooner  was  "  Cato  ■  offered  to 
the  reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute 
malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence  of 
angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zea- 
lous, and  probably  by  his  temper  more  furious, 
than  Addison,  for  what  they  called  liberty,  and 
though  a  flatterer  of  the  whig  ministry,  could 
not  sit  quiet  at  a  successful  play  ;  but  was  eager 
to  tell  friends  and  enemies  that  they  had  mis- 
placed their  admirations.  The  world  was .  too 
stubborn  for  instruction  ;  with  the  fate  of  the 
insurer  ofCorneille'sCid,  his  animadversions 
showed  his  anger  without  effect,  and  "  Cato  " 
continued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the 
friendship  of  Addison,  by  vilifying  his  old  enemy, 
and  could  give  resentment  Us  full  play,  without 
appearing  to  revenge  himself.    He  therefore 

Sublished  "A  Narrative  of  the  Madness  of 
ohn  Dennis ;"  a  performance  which  left  the 
objections  to  the  play  in  their  full  force,  and 
therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the 
critic  than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world, 
probably  saw  the  selfishness  of  Pope's  friend- 
ship ;  and,  resolving  that  he  should  have  the 
consequences  of  his  officiousness  to  himself,  in- 
formed Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for 


the  insult ;  and  that  whenever  he  should  think 
fit  to  answer  his  remarks  he  would  do  it  in  a 
manner  to  which  nothing  could  be  objected. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  play  is  in  the 
scenes  of  love,  which  are  said  by  Popef  to  have 
bt  i  n  adtiril  to  thr  original  plan  upon  a  suUm- 
quent  review,  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
practice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it  is 
hard  to  reject;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately 
mingled  with  the  whole  action  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ; 
for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  would  be  left  7 
or  how  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  first 
draught? 

At  the  publication  the  wits  seemed  proud  to 
pay  their  attendance  with  encomiastic  verses. 
The  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  which 
will  perhaps  lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  when 
the  author  is  known  to  be  Jeffreys. 

"  Cato  "  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  cen- 
sured as  a  party-play  by  a  scholar  of  Oxford, 
and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by 
Dr.  Sewel.  It  was  translated  by  Salvini  into 
Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  tbe 
Jesuits  of  St  Omer's  into  Latin,  and  played  by 
their  pupils.  Of  this  version  a  copy  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Addison :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could 
be  found,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  version 
of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Dcs  Champs,  a  French  poet,  which  was  trans- 
lated with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.  But 
the  translator  and  the  critic  are  now  forgotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore 
little  read.  Addison  knew  the  policy  of  litera- 
ture too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by- 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a  criti- 
cism which,  though  sometimes  intemperate,  was 
often  irrefragable. 

While  "Cato"  was  upon  the  stage,  another 
daily  paper,  called  "  the  Guardian,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great 
assistance,  whether  occasionally  or  by  previous 
engagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow 
and  too  serious  :  it  might  properly  enough  ad- 
mit both  the  duties  and  decencies  of  life,  but 
seemed  not  to  include  literary  speculations,  and 
was  in  some  degree  violated  by  merriment  and 
burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the 
lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of  lkde  men, 
with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada's  prolusions  ? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said, 
but  that  it  found  many  contributors,  and  that 
it  was  a  continuation  of  the  "Spectator"  with 
the  same  elegance  and  the  same  variety,  till  some 
unlucky  sparkle  from  a  tory  paper  set  Steele's 

Solitica  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  fac- 
on.  He  was  soon  too  hot  for  neutral  topics, 
and  quitted  the  "Guardian"  to  write  the 
"  Englishman." 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the 
"Spectator"  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name 
of  Clio,  and  in  the  "  Guardian "  by  a  hand  , 
whether  it  was,  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think, 
that  be  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of 
others,  or,  as  Steele,  with  far  greater  likelihood, 
insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  discontent 
impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  nave  beard 
that  his  avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the 
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air  of  renowrij  but  that  with  great  eagerness  he 
laid  hold  on  his  proportion  of  the  profits. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with 
powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  discrimination  of 
characters,  and  accurate  observation  of  natural 
or  accidental  deviation  from  propriety ;  but  it 
was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on 
the  stare,  till  Steele  after  bis  death  declared  him 
the  author  of  the  "  Drummer."  This  however 
Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  tes- 
timony ;  for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  into 
his  hands,  he  only  told  him,  it  was  the  work  of 
a  "Gentleman  in  the  company and.  when 
it  was  received,  as  is  confessed,  with  cold  disap- 
probation, he  was  probably  less  willing  to  claim 
IL  Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  ;  but  the 
testimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of  any 
other  claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to 
assign  it  to  Addison,  and  it  is  now  printed  with 
his  other  poetry.  Steele  carried  the  "  Drum- 
mer "  to  the  play-house,  and  afterwards  to  the 
press,  and  sola  the  copy  for  fiAy  guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the 
proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself,  of  which  the 
characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  have  de- 
lineated, and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison 
would  have  promoted.  That  it  should  have 
been  ill  received  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not 
daily  see  the  capricious  distribution  of  theatrical 
praise. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  public  affairs.  He  wrote,  as  different 
exigencies  required,  (in  1707,)  "The  present 
State  of  the  War,  and  the  necessity  of  an  Aug- 
mentation ;"  which,  however  judicious,  being 
written  on  temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention,  and 
has  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  ne- 
glect. This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  papers  en- 
titled "The  Whig  Examiner,"  in  which  is 
employed  all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence  and 
humorous  satire.    Of  this  paper,  which  just 

3>  pea red  and  expired,  Swift  remarks,  with  ex- 
tat  ion,  that  "it  is  now  down  among  the  dead 
men."  *  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
that  which  he  could  not  have  killed.  Every 
reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is 
past  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  the  na- 
tion are  read  only  as  effusions  of  wit,  must  wish 
for  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners  ;  for  on  no  occa- 
sion was  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously 
exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority  of  his 

E>wers  more  evidently  appear.  His  "Trial  of 
ount  Tariff/'  written  to  expose  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the 
question  that  produced  it 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  "  Spectator,"  at  a  time  indeed  by  no 
means  favourable  to  literature,  when  the  succes- 
sion of  a  new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  na- 
tion with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion :  and 
either  the  turbulence  of  the  times  or  the  satiety 
of  the  readers  put  a  stop  to  the  publication,  after 
an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  per- 
haps more  valuable  than  any  of  those  that  went 
before  it    Addison  produced  more  than  a  fourth 


part,  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no 
unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.  The 
time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  of 
the  "  Spectator,"  though  it  had  not  lessened  his 
power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his 
disposition  to  seriousness:  the  proportion  of  his 
religious  to  his  comic  papers  is  greater  than  in 
the  former  series. 

The  "  Spectator,"  from  its  recommencement, 
was  published  only  three  times  a  week  ;  and  no 
discriminative  remarks  were  added  to  the  pa- 
pers. To  Addison,  Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty- 
three,  f 

The  "Spectator,"  had  many  contributors ; 
and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept  him  always 
in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  tum  to  furnish  a 
paper,  called  loudly  for  the  letters,  of  which 
Addison,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  lit- 
tle use  ;  having  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints, 
the  product  of  his  former  studies,  which  he 
now  reviewed  and  completed :  among  these  are 
named  by  Tickell  the  Essavs  on  Wit,  those  on 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and  the  Cri- 
ticism on  Milton. 


will  this  health  deny, 
ths  dead  men  1st  him 
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of  the  throne,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  leal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded. 
Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required 
by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover,  that  the 
Queen  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  va- 
cant To  do  this  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  greatness  of  the  event,  and 
so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
Lords,  who  could  not  wait  ror  the  niceties  of 
criticism,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the 
House,  and  ordered  him  to  despatch  the  mes- 
sage. Southwell  readily  told  what  was  neces- 
sary in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  va- 
lued himself  upon  having  done  what  was  too 
hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  "Freeholder," 
a  paper  which  he  published  twice  a  week,  from 
Dec.  23, 1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  esta- 
blished government,  sometimes  with  argument 
and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had 
many  equals ;  but  his  humour  was  singular  and 
matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  deUghted  v, 
the  tory  fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elej 
and  less  decent ;  such  as  the  Pretender's 
nal,  in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  poverty. 
This  mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Mu- 
ton  against  King  Charles  II. 


And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman 
of  London,  that  he  had  more  money  than  the 
exiled  princes ;  but  that  which  might  be  expect- 
ed from  Milton's  savageness  or  Oldmixon't 
meanness  was  not  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
Addison. 

Steele  thought  the  humour  of  the  "Freeholder" 
too  nice  and  gentle  for  such  noisy  times  ;  and 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
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use  of  a  lute,  when  they  should  have  called  for  a 
trumpet 

This  year  (1716+)  he  married  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  solicited 
by  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps 
with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  ot  Sir  Roger 
to  his  disdainful  widow  ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid, 
diverted  herself  often  by  playing  with  his  pas- 
sion.   He  is  said  to  have  first  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  son.f  "He  formed,"  said 
Tonson,  "  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from 
the  time  when  he  was  first  recommended  into 
the  family. "  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained 
the  recommendation,  or  how  long,  and  in  what 
manner  he  lived  in  the  family,  I  know  not  His 
advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  in- 
creased j  till  at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to 
marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which 
a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the 
Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce,  "  Daughter,  1 
give  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave."    The  mar- 
riage, if  uncontradicted  report  can  be  credited, 
made  no  addition  to  his  happiness  ;  it  neither 
found  them  nor  made  them  equal.    She  always 
remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  herself 
entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.    Rowe's  ballad  of  the  "  De- 
spairing Shepherd"  is  said  to  have  been  written, 
either  before  or  after  marriage,  upon  this  memo- 
rable pair ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left 
behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love. 

The  year  after  (1717)  he  rose  to  his  highest 
elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  state.  For 
this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed 
qualified  by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  his 
regular  ascent  through  other  offices  ;  but  expec- 
tation is  often  disappointed  ;  it  is  universally 
confessed  that  he  was  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
his  place.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  could 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  government  In  the  office,  says 
Pope,J  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing 
his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he 
gained  in  rank  he  lost  in  credit ;  and,  finding 
by  experience,  his  own  inabiUty,  was  forced  to 
solicit  his  dismission,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palliated 
this  relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and 
enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  with  an  account 
of  declining  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess 


He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began 
to  plan  literary  occupations  for  his  future  life. 
He  purposed  a  trageay  on  the  death  of  Socrates ; 
a  story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis 
is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know  not  how  love 
could  have  been  appended.  There  would  how- 
ever have  been  no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the 
sentiments  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  part  was  published 
after  his  death  ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made 
a  new  poetical  version  of  the  "  Psalms." 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  imputed§  to 
a  selfish  motive,  upon  the  credit  as  he  owns,  of 
Tonson ;  who,  having  quarrelled  with  Addison, 
and  not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid 
down  the  secretary's  office,  he  intended  to  take 
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orders,  and  obtain  a  bishopric ;  u  for,"  said  he, 
"  I  always  thought  him  a  priest  in  his  heart" 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjec- 
ture of  Tonson  worth  remembrance,  is  a  proof, 
but  indeed,  so  far  as  1  have  found,  the  only 
proof,  that  he  retained  some  malignity  from  their 
ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended  but  to  guess 
it  j  no  other  mortal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Pope 
might  have  reflected,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  Sunderland 
knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  de- 
fending religion  or  translating  the  "Psalms." 

It  is  related  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  make 
an  English  Dictionary,  and  that  he  considered 
Dr.  Tillotson  as  the  writer  of  highest  authority. 
There  was  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker, 
clerk  of  the  Lcatherscllers'  Company,  who  was 
eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  collection 
of  examples  collected  from  Tillotson's  works, 
as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came  too  late 
to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and 
remember  it  indistinctly.  I  thought  the  passages 
too  short 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in 
peaceful  studies;  but  relapsed,  when  he  was 
near  his  end,  to  a  political  dispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy 
was  agitated  with  great  vehemence  between  those 
friends  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer, 
what  power  or  what  cause  should  set  them  at 
variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of 
great  importance.  The  Eurl  of  Sunderland  pro- 
posed an  act  called  "  the  Peerage  Bill :"  by 
which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and 
the  King  restrained  from  any  new  creation  of 
nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be 
extinct  To  this  the  lords  would  naturally 
agree ;  and  the  King,  who  was  yet  litUe  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is 
now  well  known,  almost  indifferent  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Crown,  had  been  persuaded  to 
consent  The  only  difficulty  was  found  among; 
the  Commons,  who  were  not  likely  to  approve 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eagerly  op- 
posed, and  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminish- 
ed by  improper  advancements,  and  particularly 
by  the  introduction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once, 
to  produce  a  majority  of  tories  in  the  last 
reign  ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough,  yet 
certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  contempt  of  national  right  with 
which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  whiggism,  the  Commons  chosen  by  the 
people  for  three  years,  chose  themselves  for 
seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition 
of  the  lords,  the  people  had  no  wish  to  increase 
their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  was 
to  introduce  an  aristocracy :  for  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been 
despotic  and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient 
establishment,  Steele,  whose  pen  readily  second- 
ed his  political  passions,  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  nation,  by  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Plrbeian." 
To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addison, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Old  Whig,*  in  which 
it  is  not  discovered  that  Steele  was  then 
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to  be  the  advocate  for  the  Commons.  Steele 
replied  by  a  second  Plebeian  ;  and,  whether  t>  v 
ignorance  or  by  courtesy,  confined  himself 
his  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his 
opponent     Nothing  hitherto  was  committee 
against  the  laws  of  friendship  or  proprieties  o  ' 
decency ;  but  controvert ists  cannot  long  retain 
their  kindness  for  each  other.    The  "  Oh 
Whig"  answered  the  "  Plebeian,"  and  could 
not  forbear  some  contempt  of  "little  Dicky 
whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky 
however,  did  not  lose  his  settled  veneration  for 
his  friend  ;  but  contented  himself  with  quoting 
some  lines  of  "Cato,"  which  were  at  once  de- 
tection and  reproof.    The  bill  was  laid  asid 
during  that  session ;  and  Addison  died  before 
the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected 
by  two  hnndred  and  sixty-five  to  one  bund 
and  seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  surely  must  regret  that  these 
two  illustrious  friends,  after  so  many  years 
passed  in  confidence  and  endearment,  in  unity 
of  interest,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellow- 
ship of  study,  should  finally  part  in  acrimonious 
opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was  Bellum 
fiusquam  civile,  as  Lucan  expresses  it  Why 
could  not  faction  find  other  advocates  ?  but 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we 
are  doomed  to  number  the  instability  of  friend- 
ship. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but 
from  the  "  Biographia  Britannica."  The  "  Old 
Whig"  is  not  inserted  in  Addison's  works,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  bv  Tickell  in  his  life ;  why  it 
was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  give  the 
true  reason  ;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those 
who  had  been  heated  in  the  contention  were  not 
yet  cool. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times  and 
of  sparing  persons  is  the  great  impediment  of 
biography.  History  may  be  formed  from  per- 
manent monuments  and  records  ;  but  lives  can 
only  be  written  from  personal  knowledge,  which 
is  growing  every  day  less,  and  in  a  short  time 
is  lost  for  ever.  What  is  known  can  seldom  be 
immediately  told  ;  and  when  it  might  be  told, 
it  is  no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features 
of  the  mind,  the  nice  discriminations  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are 
soon  obliterated ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that 
caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly,  however 
they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be 
silently  forgotten,  than  that,  by  wanton  merri- 
ment and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a 
friend.  As  the  process  of  these  narratives  is 
now  bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I 
begin  to  feel  myself  "walking  upon  ashes  under 
which  the  fire  is  not  extinguished,"  and  coming 
to  the  timo  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to 
say  "nothing  that  is  false,  than  alt  that  is  true." 

The  end  of  this  useful  fife  was  now  approach- 
ing. Addison  had  for  some  time  been  oppressed 
by  shortness  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggra- 
vated by  a  dropsy ;  and,  finding  his  danger 
pressing,  he  prepared  to  die  conformably  to  his 
own  precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope 
relates,*  a  message  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to 
Mr.  Gay,  desiring  to  see  him.    Gay,  who  had 


not  visited  him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  found  himself  received  with  great 
kindness.  The  purpose  for  which  the  interview 
had  been  solicited  was  then  discovered.  Addi- 
son told  him  that  he  had  injured  him  j  but  that, 
if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him. 
What  the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain  ;  nor 
did  Gay  ever  know,  but  supposed  that  some 
preferment  designed  for  him  had,  by  Addison's 
intervention,  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very 
irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loose  opinions. 
Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect, 
had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  ; 
but  his  arguments  and  expostulations  had  no 
effect  One  experiment,  however,  remained  to 
be  tried,  when  he  found  his  life  near  its  end, 
he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ;  and 
when  he  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear 
his  last  injunctions,  told  him,  "  I  have  sent  for 
you,  that  you  may  see  bow  a  Christian  can 
die."  What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the 
Earl,  I  know  not :  he  likewise  died  himself  in 
a  short  lime. 

In  Tickcll's  excellent  "  Elegy"  on  his  friend 
are  these  lines : 

He  taught  us  bow  to  lire  ;  ami,  oh !  loo  high 
The  prke  of  knowledge  I  taught  us  how  to  die- 
in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to 
this  moving  interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for 
the  publication  of  his  works,  and  dedicated  them 
on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Craggs,  he 
died  June  17,  1719,  at  Holland-house,  leavmgno 
child  but  a  daughter.* 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony  that 
the  resentment  of  party  has  transmitted  no 
charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who" are  praised  only  after  death  ;  for  his  merit 
was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  bar- 
ing observed  that  his  election  passed  without  a 
contest,  adds,  that,  if  he  proposed  himself  for 
king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his 
kindness  for  the  merit  of  his  opponents  ;  when 
he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  in- 
termit his  acquaintance  with  Swift 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing 
is  so  often  mentioned  as  that  timorous  or  sullen 
taciturnity  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by 
too  mild  a  name.  Steele  mentions  with  great 
tenderness  "  that  remarkable  bash  fulness,  which 
is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles  merit ;"  and 
tells  us,  "  that  his  abilities  were  covered  only 
by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  which 
are  seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that 
are  concealed."  Chesterfield  affirms,  that "  Ad- 
dison was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man 
that  he  ever  saw."  And  Addison,  speaking 
of  his  own  deficiency  in  conversation,  used  to 
say  of  himself,  that,  with  respect  to  intellec- 
tual "  wealth,  he  could  draw  bills  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  hi* 
jocket" 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  pay- 
ment, and  by  that  want  was  often  obstructed 
and  distressed  ;  that  he  was  often  oppressed  by 
an  improper  and  ungraceful  timidity,  every  tes- 
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i  to  prove  ;  but  Chesterfield's  re- 
presentation is  doubtless  hyperbolical  That 
man  cannot  be  supposed  very  inexpert  in  the 
arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  usefulness 
and  dexterity,  became  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only 
stood  long  in  the  highest  rank  of  wit  and  litera- 
ture, but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  offices 


of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to 
lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence  :  "  for  he  was," 
aays  Steele,  "  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called 
humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that 
I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with 
him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  1  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had 
all  their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour 
more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed."  This  is  the  fondness  of  a 
friend  ;  let  us  hear  what  is  told  us  by  a  rival. 
"  Addison's  conversation,"*  says  Pope,  "  had 
ilhing  in  it  more  charming  than  I  have 
d  in  any  other  man.  But  this  was  only 
when  familiar  ;  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a 


single  stranger, 
stiff  silence." 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit.  He 
demanded  to  be  the  first  name  in  modern  wit ; 
and,  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate 
Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended 
against  them,  t  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  suffered  too  much  pain  from  the  preva- 
lence of  Pope's  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  is  it 
without  strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some 
disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it : 
Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously 
injured,  though  the  only  man  of  whom  he  could 


powers  were  such  as  might  have 
satisfied  him  with  conscious  excellence.  Of 
very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no 
proofs.  He  seems  to  have  had  small  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  and  to  have  read  little 
except  Latin  and  French  ;  but  of  the  Latin 
poets  his  Dialogues  on  Medals  show  that  he  had 
perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skill. 
The  abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little 
in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments :  his  wit 
always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demand- 
ed, lie  had  read  with  critical  eyes  the  impor- 
tant volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart 
of  man,  from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  sur- 
face of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate. 
"  This,"  says  Steele,  was  particular  in  this 
writer,  that,  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution, 
or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write, 
he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictate  it 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease 
as  any  one  eoald  write  it  down,  and  attend 
to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dic- 
tated," 

Pope, t  who  can  be  less  suspected  of  favouring 
his  memory,  declares  that  he  wrote  very  fluently, 
but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting ;  that 
many  of  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast, 
and  sent  immediately  to  the  press  ;  and  that  it 


t 


t 


to  be  for  his! 
for  much  r 

"  He  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  "  any  thing  to 
please  his  friends  before  publication  ;  but  would 
not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards  ;  and  I  believe 
not  one  word  in  4  Cato,'  to  which  I  made  an  ob- 
jection, was  suffered  to  stand." 

The  last  line  of  "  Cato"  is  Pope's,  having  been 
originally  written, 

And  oh! 


Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the 
six  concluding  lines.  In  the  first  couplet  the 
words  "  from  hence"  are  improper  ;  ana  the  se- 
cond line  is  taken  from  Dryden's  Virgil.  Of 
the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  included 
in  the  second,  is  therefore  useless  ;  and  in  the 
third  discord  is  made  to  produce  strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  familiar  day,§  be- 
fore his  marriage,  Pope  has  given  a  detail.  He 
had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell,  and  perhaps 
Philips.  His  chief  companions  were  Steele. 
Budgell,  Philips,  Carey.  Davenant,  and  Colonel 
Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always 
breakfasted.  He  studied  all  the  morning,  then 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to 
Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Countess  of 
Warwick's  family,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
Addison,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south  aide 
of  Russell-street,  about  two  doors  from  Co  vent- 
garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had 
suffered  any  vexation  from  the  Countess,  he 
withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-house  he  went  again  to  a  tav- 
ern, where  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much 
wine.  In  the  bottle  discontent  seeks  for  com- 
fort, cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfulness  for 
confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was 
first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which 
he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober 
hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from  the  pre- 
sence of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  su- 
perior will  desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  con- 
versation ;  and  who  that  ever  asked  succour* 
from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from 
being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary  ? 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addison  dis- 
played the  elegance  of  his  colloquial  accomplish- 
ments, which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as 
Pope  represents  them.  The  remark  of  Mande- 
ville,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening  in 
his  company,  declared  thathe  was  a  parson  in  a. 
tie-wig,  can  detract  little  from  his  character  ;  he 
was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not 
incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character 
like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar 
manners,  the  intervention  of  sixty  years  has  now 
debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve 
and  the  public  a  complete  description  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  promises  of  authors  are  like  the* 
vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his 
design,  or  thought  on  it  with  anxiety  that  at 
last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the 
hands  of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift, 
has  preserved.  It  was  his  practice,  when  he 
found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter  hist 
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■inions  by  acquiescence,  and  sink  him  yet 
wper  in  absurdity.  This  artifice  of  mischief 
as  admired  by  Stella  ;  and  Swift  seems  to  ap- 
rove  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  supply  some  information.  It 
p pears,  from  his  various  pictures  of  the  world, 
iat,  with  all  his  bashfulness,  he  had  conversed 

ith  many  distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed 
teir  ways  with  very  diligent  observation,  and 
larked  with  great  acuteness  the  effects  of  dif- 
irent  modes  of  life.  He  was  a  man  in  whose 
resence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  dan- 
er  ;  quick  in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong 
r  ridiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose  it 

There  are,"  says  Steele,  "  in  his  writings  many 
blique  strokes  upon  some  of  the  wittiest  men 
f  the  age."   His  delight  was  more  to  excite 
terriment  than  detestation  ;  and  he  detects  fol 
es  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of 
is  moral  character,  nothing  will  be  found  but 
urity  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of  mankind, 
ideed,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will 
how,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  diffcr- 
nL  Many  who  praise  virtue  do  no  more  than 
raise  it.  Vet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
iddison's  professions  and  practice  were  at  no 
reat  variance,  since,  amidst  that  storm  of  fac- 
ion  in  which  most  of  his  life  was  passed,  though 
is  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  acu- 
ity made  him  formidable,  the  character  given 
im  by  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by  his 
nemies  ;  of  those  with  whom  interest  or  opt- 
ion united  him  he  had  not  only  the  esteem,  but 
he  kindness  ;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence 
f  opposition  drove  against  him,  though  he  might 
>sc  the  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  em- 
loyed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion.— 
le  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  him- 
elf,  but  taught  it  to  others  ;  and  from  his  time 

has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
eason  and  of  truth.  He  has  dissipated  the 
rejudice  that  had  long  connected  gayety  with 
ice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of 
rinciples.  He  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dignity, 
nd  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed.  This 
i  an  elevation  of  literary  character,  44  above  all 
I  reek,  above  all  Roman  fame."  No  greater 
dicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having 
urified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth 
■ora  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness  ;  of 
aving  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring 
legance  and  gayety  to  the  aid  of  goodness ; 
nd,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful, 
f  having  "  turned  many  to  righteousness." 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  after- 
rards,  was  considered  by  a  greater  part  of  his 
eaders  as  supremely  excelling  both  in  poetry 
nd  criticism.  Part  of  his  reputation  may  be 
iroperiy  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
ortune  ;  when,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a 
tatesman,  and  saw  poets  waiting  at  his  levee 
c  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulatec 
ipon  htm.  Much  likewise  may  be  more  hc~ 
lourably  ascribed  to  his  personal  character :  he 
vho,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  hsve  obtained 
he  diadem,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the 
aurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and 
iccidental  fame  ;  and  Addison  is  to  pass  through 
futurity  protected  only  by  his  genius.  Every 


name  which  kindness  or  interest  once  raised  too 
ligh  is  in  danger,  lest  the  next  age  should,  by 
the  vengeance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same 
>roportion.  A  great  writer  has  lately  styled 
tim  44  an  indifferent  poet  and  a  worse  critic" 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered  ;  of  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  often  those 
elicities  of  diction  which  give  lustre  to  senti- 
ments, or  that  vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates 
diction  :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence,  or 
transport  :  there  is  very  rarely  the  awfulness  of 
grandeur,  and  not  very  often  the  splendour  of 
elegance.  He  thinks  justly;  but  he  thinks 
faintly.  This  is  his  general  character ;  to  which, 
doubtless,  many  single  passages  will  furnish 
exceptions. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence, 
he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness,  and  is  still  more 
rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust 
his  powers  enough  to  be  negligent.  There  is 
in  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmness  and 
equability,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes 
with  little  that  delights,  but  seldom  with  any 
thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden, 
to  Somers,  and  to  the  King.  His  "  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia"  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  has 
something  in  it  of  Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  ac- 
count of  the  English  poets,  he  used  to  speak  as 
44  a  poor  thing  ;"♦  but  it  is  not  worse  than  his 
usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not  very  judiciously, 
in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thy  rerse  could  ahow  e»'n  Cromwell's  Innocence, 
And  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence. 
O  !  had  thy  mux  not  come  an  age  too  soon. 
But  seen  treat  Naasau  on  the  British  throne, 
How  had  his  triumph  glitter'd  in  thy  page  ! 

What  is  this  but  to  say  that  he  who  could 
compliment  Cromwell  had  been  the  proper  poet 
for  King  William  ?  Addison,  however,  never 
printed  the  piece. 

The  letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised, 
but  has  never  been  praised  beyond  its  merit.  It 
is  more  correct,  with  less  appearance  of  labour, 
and  more  elegant,  with  Ipsa  ambition  of  orna- 
ment, than  any  other  of  his  poems.  There  is, 
however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice 
may  properly  be  taken  :— 

Kir'd  with  that  name — 
I  bridle  in  my  «ru(feling  Muae  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea  ; 
but  why  must  she  be  bridled  ?  because  she  longs 
to  launch  i  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by 
a  bridle ;  and  whither  will  she  launch  7  into  a 
nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  horse,  in 
the  second  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to 
keep  his  horse  or  his  boat  from  ringing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-famed  44  Cam- 
paign," which  Dr.  Warton  has  termed  a  44  Ga- 
zette in  Rhyme,"  with  harshness  not  often  used 
by  the  good  nature  of  his  criticism.  Before  a 
censure  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  consider 
that  war  is  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and 
then  inquire  who  has  described  it  with  more 
justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers 
tried  their  powers  upon  this  year  of  victory  ;  yet 
Addison's  is  confessedly  the  best  performance  : 
his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  blinded  by 
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ADDISON. 


i  dust  of  learning  ;  his  images  are  not  bor- 
_  ved  merely  from  books.  The  superiority  which 
he  confers  upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess, 
and  "  mighty  bone,"  but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a 
calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power 
of  consulting  his  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger. The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  is 
rational  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imi- 
tated by  Pope : 

Marlborough's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright — 
Rais'd  of  themselves  their  genuine  charms  they 
And  those  that  paint  them  truest,  praise  them  most. 


if hta ;  but,  not 
ing  how  to  use  what  was  not  his  own, 
the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it : 


I  sooth  my  pensive  ghost ; 
He  best  can  paint*  them  who  shall  feel  them  roost. 

Martial  exploits  may  be  painted;  perhaps  woes 
may  be  painted;  but  they  are  surely  not  painted 
by  being  well  sung :  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in 
sons,  or  to  sing  in  colours. 

No  passage  m  the  "  Campaign"  has  been  more 
often  mentioned  than  the  simile  of  the  angel, 
which  is  said  in  the  'Taller"  to  be  "one  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,"  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether 
it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical  simile  is  the  discovery 
of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  gene- 
ral nsture  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating 
by  different  operations  in  some  resemblance  of 
effect  But  the  mention  of  another  like  conse- 
quence from  a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like  perform- 
ance by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an 
exemplification.  It  is  not  a  simile  to  say  that 
the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  the  Po  waters 
fields ;  or  that  as  Hecla  vomits  flames  in  Iceland, 
so  ./Etna  vomits  flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace 
•ays  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapidity  of  verse,  as  a  river  swoln  with  rain 
rushes  from  the  mountain  ;  or  of  himself,  that 
his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decora- 
tions, as  the  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey  ;  he, 
in  either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind  is 
impressed  with  the  resemblance  of  things  gene- 
rally unlike,  as  unlike  as  intellect  and  body.  But 
if  Pindar  had  been  described  as  writing  with  the 
copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  or  Horace 
had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocratcs  polished 
his  orations,  instead  of  similitude,  he  would 
have  exhibited  almost  identity  ;  he  would  have 
given  the  same  portraits  with  different  names. 
In  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  English 
are  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by 
repetition  of  attack,  and  perseverance  of  reso- 
lution, their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of 
onset  are  well  illustrated  by  the  sea  that  breaks, 
with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  of  Holland. 
This  is  a  simile  ;  but  when  Addison,  having  ce- 
lebrated the  beauty  of  Marlborough's  person, 
tells  us,  that  "  Achilles  thus  was  formed  with 
every  grace,"  here  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  ex- 
emplification.   A  simile  may  be  compared  to 


lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excel 
lent  as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  distance ; 

plification  may  be  considered  as  two 


•  "  Palnf 


or  d>- 


parallel  lines  which  run  on  together  without 

joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem, 
that  the  action  of  both  is  almost  the  same,  and 
performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marl- 
borough 44  teaches  the  battle  to  rage the  angel 
"directs  the  storm:"  Marlborough  is  "un- 
moved in  peaceful  thought ;"  the  angel  is  "calm 
and  serene:"  Marlborough  stands  44 unmoved 
amidst  the  shock  of  hosts ;"  the  angel  rides 
44  calm  in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines  on  Mad- 
borough  are  just  and  noble  ;  but  the  simile  gives 
almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a 
simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar  conceptions,  and 
required  great  labour  of  research  or  dexterity 
of  application.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name 
which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once  gave  me 
his  opinion.  44  If  1  had  set,"  said  he, 44  ten  school- 
boys to  write  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and 


?nheim,  i 
should 


eight  had  brought  me  the 
have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  44  Rosamond,"  though  it  is  sel- 
dom mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of  Addison's 
compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the 
fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlbo- 
rough, for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity, 
is,  what  perhaps  every  human  excellence  must 
be,  the  product  of  good  luck,  improved  by  ge- 
nius. The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and 
sometimes  tender ;  the  versification  is  easy  and 
gay.  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  in  the 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  little 
temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets.  The 
dialogue  seems  commonly  better  than  the  songs. 
The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Trusty  and 
Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are  yet  such 
as  the  poet  intended.!  Sir  Trusty's  account  of 
the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly 
absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and  elegant ; 
engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  con- 
clusion. If  Addison  had  cultivated  the  lightet 
parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  44  Cato,"  which,  contrary  to 
the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the  works  of  other 
poets,  has,  by  the  weight  of  its  character,  forced 
its  way  into  the  late  collection,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  noblest  production  of  Addison's  genius. 
Of  a  work  so  much  read  it  is  difficult  to  say  any 
thing  new.  About  things  on  which  the  public 
thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  right; 
and  of  44  Cato"  it  has  been  not  unjustly  deter- 
mined, that  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than 
a  drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of 
natural  affections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or 
possible  in  human  life.  Nothing  here  44  excites 
or  assuages  emotion:"  here  is  "no  magical 
power  of  raising  fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxiety." 
The  events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  snd 
are  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the 
agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  consider  not  v»  hat 
they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  suffering;  we 
wish  only  to  know  what  they  have  to  say.  Cato 
is  a  being  above  our  solicitude ;  a  man,  of  whom 
the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their 
care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the  rest 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention  ; 


t  But,  acc 
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6r  there  is  not  one  among  them  that  strongly 
t'tr&cis  either  affection  or  esteem.  But  they  are 
aide  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  such 
expression,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the 
flay  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress 
tyoo  his  memory. 

Wheu  "Cato"  was  shown  to  Pope,*  he  ad- 
rued  the  Author  to  print  it,  without  any  thea- 
liol  exhibition  ;  supposing  that  it  would  be 
read  more  favourably  than  heard.  Addison  de- 
tiired  himself  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  urged 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance 
■  the  stage.  The  emulation  of  parties  made 
s  successful  beyond  expectation  ;  and  its  success 
introduced  or  con  finned  among  us  the  use  of 
&*Jogue  too  declamatory,  or  of  unaffecling  ele- 
pace,  and  chill  philosophy. 

The  unirersality  of  applause,  however  it  might 
quell  the  censure  of  common  mortals,  had  no 
'•&er  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike  : 
bit  his  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He 
i  jad  and  showed  many  faults ;  he  showed  them 
luieed  with  anger,  but  he  fouixl  them  with  acute- 
km,  such  as  ought  to  rescue  his  criticism  from 
^twn ;  though,  at  last,  it  will  have  no  other 
&  than  it  derives  from  the  work  wliich  it  en- 
fe*Mn  to  oppress. 

Whj  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
unknot,  he  gives  his  reason,  by  remarking,  that, 
"A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  ap- 
phase,  when  it  appears  that  the  applause  is 
&*t«ni  and  spontaneous  ;  but  that  little  regard 
» to  he  had  to  it,  when  it  is  affected  and  arti- 
&J»1  Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has 
been  excellent,  few  have  been  tolerable,  most 
Ml  been  scandalous.    When  a  poet  writes  a 
ififtdy,  who  knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who 
feel*  he  has  genius,  that  poet  presumes  upon  his 
«n  mem,  and  scorns  to  make  a  cabaL  That 
F^e  come  coolly  to  the  representation  of  such 
>  tagedjr,  without  any  violent  expectation,  or 
celuiire  imagination,  or  invincible  pre  posses - 
uon ;  that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to  receive 
Expressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make 
<»  uiem,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  reason,  and 
o*ir  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and  judg- 
ment are  calm  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature 
to  make  proselytes,  and  to  control  and  lord  it 
<w  the  imaginations  of  others.    But  that  when 
in  author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has 
•either  genius  nor  judgment,  he  has  recourse  to 
li-iku.,'  i  party,  ami  he  endeavours  to  make 
■>'<  ii.'iustn  w  hat  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  la 
ejppk-  by  poetical  craft  the  absence  of  poetical 
that  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to 
'      r..-n"-  ;  a:-M'>ns  by  a  plot  without  door.-, 
«>ce  he  despairs  of  dome  it  by  that  which  he 
*w§s  upon  the  stage.   That  party,  and  passion, 
^  prepossession,  are  clamorous  and  tumul- 
tous things,  and  so  much  the  more  clamorous 
iad  tumultuous  by  how  much  the  more  erro- 
m<ws:  that  they  domineer  and  tyrannize  oyer 
-  1  w;",i  ati.ms'of  i>er-,on.s  who  want  judgment, 
and  sometimes  too  of  those  who  have  it ;  and 
lj*e  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down 
sil  Apposition  before  them." 
He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  jus- 
which  is  always  one  of  his  favourite  prin- 
tpies, 


"It  is  certainly  <he  duty  of  every  tragic  poet, 
by  the  exact  distribution  of  poetical  justice,  to 
imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate 
a  particular  providence.  It  is  true,  indeed,  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked  sometimes 
prosper,  and  the  guiltless  sutler.  But  that  is 
permitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  show, 
from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  that  there 
is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  and  the  certainty 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the 
poetical  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  than 
the  reading  or  the  representation  :  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those  ; 
and,  therefore,  during  that  reading  or  represen- 
tation, according  to  their  merits  or  demerits,  they 
must  be  punished  or  reworded.  If  this  is  not 
done,  there  is  no  impartial  distribution  of  poeti- 
cal justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensation. And  yet  the  author  of  this  tragedy 
does  not  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate 
of  his  principal  character;  but  every  where, 
throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice 
triumph ;  for  not  only  Cato  is  vanquished  by 
Cesar,  but  the  treachery  and  pcrhdiousncss  of 
Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity  and 
the  credulity  of  Juba  :  and  the  sly  subtlety  and 
dissimulation  of  Portius  over  the  generous  frank- 
ness and  openheartedness  of  Marcus." 
"Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing 


crimes  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  yet,  since 

:,  th 

r  on  tl 
'reality. 

how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world 


wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  is 

"  y  on  the 

poetry  has  an  imitation  of  reality, 


•  »  ivnvuiiwn  us^n    fc-*a  u*»|a,i  o  aaa  «  v  «»  j  inv  ,  uu 

certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity 
stage.    For  if  poetry  has  nn  imitation  of  r 


in  its  true  form?  The  stage  may  sometii 
gratify  our  wishes;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the  "tmr- 
ror  of  life,"  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what 
we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are 
not  natural,  or  reasonable ;  but  as  heroes  and 
heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day, 
it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their  con- 
duct shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  useless 
to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cato  receives  the  account  of  his  son's  death. 

"Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act, 
one  jot  more  in  nature  than  that  of  his  son  and 
Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of 
his  son's  death  not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with 
a  sort  of  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  same  page 
sheds  tears  for  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and 
does  the  same  thing  in  the  next  page  upon  the 
bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  his  friends. 
Now,  since  the  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love 
of  one's  countrymen,  as  I  have  shown  upon 
another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  these  questions : 
Of  all  our  countrymen,  which  do  we  love  most, 
those 'whom  we  know,  or  those  whom  we  know 
not  ?  And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do 
we  cherish  most,  our  friends  or  our  enemies  ? 
And  of  our  friends,  which  are  the  dearest  to  us, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  arc 
not?  And  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have 
we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to 
us,  or  for  those  who  are  remote  ?  And  of  our 
near  relations,  wliich  are  the  nearest,  and  con- 
sequently, the  dearest  to  us,  our  offspring,  or 
others  ?  Our  offspring,  most  certainly  ;  as  Na- 
ture, or,  in  other  words,  Providence,  has  wisely 
contrived  for  the  preservation  of  mankind.  Now, 
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does  it  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
for  a  man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son's  death 
with  dry  eyes,  and  to  weep  at  the  same  time  for 
the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a  wretched  af- 
fectation, and  a  miserable  inconsistency?  Is 
not  that,  in  plain  English,  to  receive  with  dry 
eyes  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose 
sake  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shed  teais  for  those  for  whose 
takes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us?" 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible 
when  he  attacks  the  probability  of  the  action, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  cri  ti- 
cal reader  must  remark,  that  Addison  has,  with 
a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the  English 
stage;  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day, 
and  in  place  to  a  rigorous  unity.  The  scene 
never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play 
passes  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato's  house  at  Utica. 
Much  therefore  is  done  in  the  hall,  for  which 
any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  im- 
propriety affords  Dennis  many  hints  of  merri- 
ment, and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  pas- 
sage is  long :  but  as  such  disquisitions  are  not 
common,  and  the  objections  are  skilfully  formed 
and  vigorously  urged,  those  who  delight  in  criti- 
cal controversy  wUl  not  think  it  tedious. 

"  Upon  the  departure  of  Portius,  Sempronius 
makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and  immediately  in 
comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are 
at  it  immediately.    They  lay  their  heads  tc- 

Bther,  with  their  snuff-boxes  in  their  hands,  as 
r.  Bayes  has  it,  and  feague  it  away.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  that  wise  scene,  Syphax  seems  to 
give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius : 

ath.    But  is  il  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  senate 
I'd  together  ?  Ooda !  thou  must  be  cautious  , 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes. 

44  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown,  in- 
deed, in  meeting  in  a  governor's  own  hall  to 
carry  on  their  plot  against  him.  Whatever 
opinion  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I  suppose  they 
have  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  have 
talked  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near : 

Ooda !  thou  must  be  cautious. 

Oh !  yes,  very  cautious ;  for  if  Cato  should  over- 
hear you,  and  turn  you  off  for  politicians,  Ca?sar 
would  never  take  you  ;  no,  Caesar  would  never 
take  you. 

"  When  Cato,  Act  II.  turns  the  senators  out 
of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba 
with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appears  to 
me  to  do  a  thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
civiL  Juba  might  certainly  have  batter  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate 
in  some  private  apartment  of  the  palace.  But 
the  Poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make 
way  for  another ;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an 
opportunity  to  demand  Marcia  of  her  /ether. 
But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax, 
in  the  same  Act;  the  invectives  of  Syphax, 
against  the  Romans  and  Cato ;  the  advice  that 
he  gives  Juba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away 
Marcia  by  force  ;  and  his  brutal  and  clamorous 
rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato 
was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of 
hearing,  at  least  some  of  his  guards  or  domestics 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hear- 
ing ;  is  a  thing  tnat  is  so  far  from  being  probable, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible. 

"Sempronius,  in  the  second  Act,  comes  back 


once  more  in  the  same  morning  to  the  governor's 

hall;  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  Syphax 
against  the  governor,  his  country,  and  his  family  ; 
which  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below  the  wisdom  of 
the  O— 's,  the  Mac's,  and  the  Teogue's ;  even 
Eustace  Cummins  himself  would  never  have 
gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against  the 
government.  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should 
lay  their  heads  together,  in  order  to  the  carrying 
off*  J—  Q — niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet 
in  J—  G — 'a  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy  ? 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  meeting 
there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of 
their  plot,  because  there  would  be  other  places 
to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probability  that 
they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would  be 
places  more  private  and  more  commodious.  Now 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  bat 
what  is  necessary  or  probable. 

"  But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is 
carried  on  in  this  hall ;  that,  and  love,  and  phi- 
losophy, take  their  turns  in  it.  without  any  man- 
ner ot  necessity  or  probability,  occasioned  by 
the  action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without 
interrupting  one  another,  as  if  there  were  a 
triple  league  between  them,  and  a  mutual 
agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and 
make  way  for,  the  other,  in  s  due  snd  orderly 


"  We  now  come  to  the  third  Act  Sempro- 
nius, in  this  Act,  comes  into  the  governor's  hall, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny  :  but,  as  soon  as 
Cato  is  gone,  Sempronius,  who  but  just  before 
had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave, 
himself,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  a 
plice  in  the  conspiracy. 

Stmp.  Know,  villains,  when  aucb  paltry  slam 


To  mix  In  treaaon,  if  the  plot  eucceeda, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by }  butTlflt  faila, 
They're  aure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,  i  " 
To  i 


" It  is  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  says, 
there  are  none  there  but  friends;  but  is  that 
possible  at  such  a  juncture?  Can  a  parcel  of 
rogues  attempt  to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a 
town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  in  mid-day  ? 
and,  after  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated, 
can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  ?  Is  it 
not  plain  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  audden  death — 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the 
words  of  command,  that  those  guards  were 
within  earshot?  Behold  Sempronius  then  pal- 
pably discovered.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  with  the  rest, 
he  remains  secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  sxnd 
there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  against  the  go- 
vernment, the  third  time  in  the  same  day,  with 
his  old  comrade  Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  same 
time  that  the  guards  are  carrying  sway  the 
leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  ot  Sem- 
pronius ;  though  where  he  had  his  intelligence 
so  soon  is  difficult  to  imagine  ?  And  now  the 
reader  may  expect  a  very  extraordinary  scene  - 
there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed, 


•  The 

Gibson 
1710,  ai 
and  by 


e  person  meant  by  the  initials  J.  G.  is  Sir  John 
in,  lieutenant-governor  of  Portsmouth.  In  the  Tea.? 
and  afterwards.    He  was  much  beloved  in  the  arm  * 
y  toe  common  soldiers  called  Johnny  G,bson— rf* 
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deal  of  pa?sion  ;  but  there  is 
enough  to  supply  ail  defects. 


Syph.  Our  flnrt  design,  my  friend,  has  proT'd  abor- 
tive; 

Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play  : 
My  troope  are  mounted,  their  Numiuiau  steed* 
8n rtf  up  the  winds,  and  Ion;  to  scour  the  desert. 
Let  but  Sernpronius  lead  u*  in  our  flight, 
We'll  ftiree  the  saw,  whera  Marcus  keen*  hia  guard, 
And  hew  down  all  that  would 


A  day  will  tiring  u*  into  I'swr'i  camp. 

Semp.  Confusion  !  I  have  Tailed  ol  half  my 
MarcU,  the  charming  Marcia  'a  left  behind. 

Well !  but  though  he  tells  us  the  hall  purpose 
he  has  failed  of,  he  does  not  tell  us  the  half  that 
he  has  carried.   But  what  does  he  mean  by 

Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia  '*  left  behind  ? 

He  is  now  in  her  own  house!  and  we  have  nei- 
ther seen  her,  nor  heard  of  her,  any  where  else, 
since  the  play  began.  But  now  let  us  hear  Sy- 
phax  : 

What  hinders,  then, but  that  you  find  her  out, 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  .' 

But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her 
out?  They  talk  as  it  she  were  as  hard  to  be 
found  as  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

Semp.  But  how  to  gain  admission  ! 
Oh  |  she  is  found  out,  then,  it  seems. 

But  how  to  gain  admission  !  foracccs.* 

Is  given  to  uoue  but  Juba  and  her  brother*. 

raillery  apart,  why  access  to  Juba !  For  he 
I  and  received  as  a  lover  neither  by  the 
father  nor  hy  the  daughter.  Well !  but  let  that 
pass.  Syphax  puts  Sernpronius  out  of  pain  im- 
mediately; and,  being  a  Numidian  abounding 
in  wiles,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  ad- 
mission, that,  1  believe,  is  a  non-pareUle. 

Syph.  Thou  ahalt  hare  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba's 
guards. 
The  doors  will  open  when 
Seems  to  apjiear  uelore  them 

**  Sernpronius  is,  it  see-ns,  to  pass  for  Juba 
in  full  day,  at  Cato'a  house,  where  they  were 
both  so  very  well  known,  by  having  "juba's 
dress  and  his  guards;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals 
of  France  could  pass  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at 
noondav,  at  Versailles,  by  having  hia  dress  and 
liveries.  But  how  does  Syphax  pretend  to  help 
Sernpronius  to  young  Juba's  dress?  Docs  he 
serve  him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and 
master  of  his  wardrobe  ?  But  why  Juba's  guards  ? 
For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared 
with  yet.  Well !  though  this  is  a  mighty  politic 
invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might  have  done 
without  it;  for,  since  the  advice  that  Syphax 
gave  to  Sernpronius  was 

To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force ; 

in  my  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of 
coming  at  the  lady  was  by  demolishing,  instead 
of  putting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circum- 
vent two  or  three  slaves.  But  Sernpronius,  it 
seems,  is  of  another  opinion.  He  extols  to  the 
skies  the  invention  of  old  Syphax : 

Semp.  HeavTis!  what  a  thought  waa  there  ! 

♦Now  I  appeal  to  the  reader  if  I  have  not 
as  good  as  my  word.    Did  I  not  tell  him, 
that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  ? 
u  F.nt  l  OS  bgM  r 
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show  the  absurdities  which  the 
into,  through  the  indiscreet  observance  of  the 
unity  of  place.  I  do  not  remember  thai  Aris- 
totle has  said  any  thing  expressly  concerning 
the  unity  of  place.  It  is  true,  implicitly,  he  has 
said  enough  in  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down 
for  the  chorus.  For  by  making  the  chorus  an 
essential  part  of  tragedy,  and  by  bringing  it  on 
the  stage  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
scene,  and  retaining  it  till  the  very  catastrophe, 
he  has  so  determined  and  fixed  the  place  of  ac- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  the 
Grecian  stage  to  break  through  that  unity.  [ 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modem  tragic  poet  can 
preserve  the  unity  of  place  without  destroying 
the  probability  of  the  incidents,  it  is  always  best 
for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  preserving  of 
that  unity,  as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  he 
adds  grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to 
the  representation.  But  since  there  are  no  ex- 
press rules  about  it,  and  we  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as 
the  Grecian  poet  had,  if  it  cannot  be  preserved 
without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  inci- 
dents unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  monstrous,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
break  it 

"Now  comes  bully  Sernpronius,  comically 
accoutred  and  equipped  with  his  Numidian  dress 
and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the  reader  at- 
tend to  him  with  all  his  cars ,  for  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  precious  : 

Semp.  The  deer  is  lodgM,  J  >re  uack'd  her  to  her 

covert. 

"Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  is 
said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have  heard  not  one 
word,  since  the  play  began,  of  her  being  at  all 
out  of  harbour ;  ana  if  we  consider  the  discourse 
with  which  she  and  Lucia  begin  the  Act,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been 
talking  of  such  matters  in  the  street.  However, 
to  pleasure  Sernpronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once, 
that  the  deer  is  lodged. 

The  deer  Is  lodg'd,  I 've  track'd  her  to  her  eoren. 

"  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  track  her,  when  he  had  so 
many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with 
one  halloo,  he  might  have  set  upon  her  haunches  ? 
If  he  did  not  sec  her  in  the  open  field,  how  could 
he  possibly  track  her  ?  If  he  had  seem  her  in  the 
street,  why  did  he  not  set  upon  her  in  the  street, 
since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at 
last  ?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts 
upon  his  business  and  upon  the  present  danger ; 
instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he 
shall  pass  with  his  mistress  through  the  southern 
gate,  (where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon  the 
guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an 
impediment  to  him,)  which  is  the  Roman  word 
for  the  baggage  ;  instead  of  doing  this,  Sernpro- 
nius is  entertaining  himself  with  whimsies: 


Semp.  How  will  the  youn»  Numidian  rave  to  i 
His  mistress  lost !    Ifaught  could  glad  my  soul, 
Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  so  fa  ' 
"T  would  be  to  torture  that 
But,  hark  !  what  noise 
'Tie  Juba's  self !  There 
He  must  be  murder*),  and  a 
Through  those  bis  guards. 

"Pray,  what  are  'those  his  guard* V  I 
thought,  at  present,  that  Juba's  guards  had 


tiat  young,  gay  barharian. 

!    Death  to  my  hopes  I  'tis  he, 

re  is  but  one  way  left ! 
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his  heels. 
1  But  now  let  us  sum  up  all 
together.  Sempronius  goes  at  noonday,  in 
Juba's  clothes  and  with  Juba's  guards,  to 
Cato's  palace,  in  order  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a 
place  where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known ; 
he  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  him 
with  his  own  guards.  Upon  the  guards  appear- 
ing a  little  bashful,  he  threatens  them : 

Hah !  Dastards,  do  you  tremble  ! 
Or  act  like  men ;  or,  by  yon  azure  heaven— 

"But  the  guards  still  remaining  restive,  Sem- 
pronius himself  attacks  Juba,  while  each  of  the 
guards  is  representing  Mr.  Spectator's  sign  of 
the  Gaper,  awed,  it  seems,  and  terrified  by  Sem- 
pronius's  threats.  Juba  kills  Sempronius,  and 
takes  his  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  them 
in  triumph  away  to  Cato.  Now  I  would  fain 
know  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bayes's  tragedy  is  bo 
full  of  absurdity  as  this  7 

"  Upon  hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia 
and  Marcia  come  in.  The  question  is,  why  no 
men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  swords 
in  the  governor's  hall  7  Where  was  the  gover- 
nor himself?  Where  were  his  guards  ?  Where 
l  his  servants  7  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  so 
the  person  of  a  governor  of  a  place  of  war, 
._  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison ;  and 
yet,  for  almost  half  an  hour  after  Sempronius 
was  killed,  we  find  none  of  those  appear  who 
were  the  likeliest  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed : 
and  the  noise  of  swords  is  made  to  draw  only 
two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain 
to  run  away  from  it  Upon  Lucia  and  Mar- 
cia's  coming  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the  symp- 
toma  of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman : 

Luc  Sure  'twas  the  daeh  of  ewords!  my  troubled 
heart 

It  so  east  down,  and  sunk  amidst  iu  sorrow*, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound  ! 

And  immediately  her  old  whimsy  returns  upon 
her: 

0  Mareia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting  of 
throats,  but  it  must  be  for  her.  If  this  is  tragi- 
cal, I  would  fain  know  what  is  comical.  Well ! 
upon  this  they  spy  the  body  of  Sempronius ; 
and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seems, 
takes  him  for  Juba  ;  for,  says  she, 

The  face  la  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 

M  Now,  how  a  man  could  tight,  and  fail  with 
his  face  muffled  up  in  his  garment,  is,  I  think, 
a  little  hard  to  conceive  !  Besides,  J  uba,  before 
he  killed  him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It 
was  not  by  his  garment  that  he  knew  this  ;  it 
was  by  his  face  then :  his  face  therefore  was 
not  muffled.  Upon  seeing  this  man  with  his 
muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving ;  and,  own- 
ing her  passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begins 
to  make  hia  funeral  oration.  Upon  which  Juba 
enters  listening,  I  suppose  on  tip-toe  ;  for  I  can- 
not imagine  how  any  one  can  enter  listening  in 
any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he  had 
sent  nobody,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  candle-snuff- 
er, to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius. 
Well !  but  let  us  regard  him  listening.  Having 
left  hia  apprehension  behind  him,  he,  at  first, 


applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sempronius.  Bat 

finding  at  last,  with  much  ado,  that  he  * 
hai 


is  the  happy  man,  be  quits  his  < 
discovers  himself  just  time  enough  to  prevent 
his  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  ot  whom 
tiie  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous ; 
and  greedily  intercepts  the  bbss  which  was  fond- 
ly designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better 
tor  it.  But  here  I  must  ask  a  question  :  how 
comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  had  not  listened 
before  throughout  the  play  7  Or  how  comes  be 
to  be  the  only  person  of  this  txagedv  who  lis- 
tens, when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked 
in  so  public  a  place  as  a  hall  ?  I  am  afraid  the 
Author  was  driven  upon  all  these  absurdities 
only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of  Mar- 
cia, which,  after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity 
of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the  effect  or 
result  of  trick. 

"  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth 
Act.  Cato  appears  first  upon  the  scene,  sitting 
in  a  thoughtful  posture  :  in  his  hand  Plato's 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  a  drawn 
sword  on  the  table  by  him.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider the  place  in  whictt  this  sight  is  presented 
to  us.  The  place,  forsooth,  is  a  long  halL  Let 
us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place  himself 
in  this  posture,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls 
in  London ;  that  ho  should  appear  solus  in  a 
sullen  posture,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by 
him  ;  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bernard 
Lintot :  I  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  whether 
such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with  them 
who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  phi- 
losopher, or  a  general,  or  some  whimsical  per- 
son, who  fancied  himself  all  these  7  and  whether 
the  people,  who  belonged  to  the  family,  would 
think  that  such  a  person  had  a  design  upon  their 
midriffs  or  his  own  7 

"  In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enough 
in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in  the  midst  of  this 
large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of 
two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to  him- 
self to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion ;  that 
he  should  be  angry  with  his  son  for  intruding 
there  ;  then,  that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon 
the  pretence  of  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal 
wound  in  his  bedchamber,  and  then  be  brought 
back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to 


good-breeding,  and  save'his  friends  the  trouble 
of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber  ;  all  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impos- 
sible." 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  much  horse- 
play in  his  raillery  but  it  his  jests  are  coarse, 
his  arguments  are  strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  bet- 
ter to  be  pleased  than  be  taught,  "Cato"  is  read 
and  the  critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detec- 
tions of  absurdity  in  the  conduct,  he  afterwards 
attacked  the  sentiments,  of  Cato ;  but  he  then 
amused  himself  with  petty  cavils  and  minute 
objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular 
mention  is  necessary ;  they  have  little  that  can 
employ  or  require  a  critic  The  parallel  of  the 
princes  and  gods,  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,  is 
often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  he  quoted. 

Hia  translations,  so  far  as  I  have  compared 
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them,  want  the  

he  understood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  bis  versions  will  not  teacb  others  to  under- 
stand them,  being  too  licentiously  paraphrasti- 
cal.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  ana  easy  ;  and,  what  is  the  first  excel- 
lence of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  origi- 


His  poetry  is  polished  and  pure  ;  the  product 
of  a  mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence. 
He  has  sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining 
paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather 
than  fervid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than 
strength.  He  was,  however,  one  of  our  earliest 
examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from 
Drydcn  he  debased  rather  than  refined.  His 
rhymes  are  often  dissonant ;  in  his  "  Georgic" 
he  admits  broken  lines.  He  uses  both  triplets 
and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
in  his  translations  than  his  other  works.  The 
mere  structure  of  verses  seems  never  to  have  en- 
gaged much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  very 
smooth  in  "  Rosamond/'  and  too  smooth  in 
"  Cato." 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic  ; 
a  name  which  the  present  generation  is  scarcely 
willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned 
as  tentative  or  experimental,  rather  than  scien- 
tific ;  and  he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  taste* 
rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown 
wise  by  the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a  little  of 
their  own,  and  overlook  their  masters.  Addison 
is  now  despised  by  some  who  perhaps  would 
never  have  seen  his  defects,  but  bv  the  lights 
which  he  afforded  them.  That  he  afwavs  wrote 
as  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  write  now, 
cannot  be  affirmed  :  his  instructions  were  such 
as  the  characters  of  his  readers  made  proper. 
That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be 
found.  Men  not  professing  learning  were  not 
ashamed  of  ignorance  ;  and,  in  the  female  world, 
any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distinguished 
only  to  be  censured.  His  purpose  was  to  intuse 
literary  curiosity,  by  gentle  and  unsuspected 
conveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the 
wealthy ;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in 
the  most  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but 
accessible  and  familiar.  When  he  showed  them 
their  defects,  ho  showed  them  likewise  that  they 
might  be  easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeed- 
ed ;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  comprehension 
expanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance 
was  excited  ;  and,  from  this  time  to  our  own, 
life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
purified  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered 
criticism  over  his  prefaces  with  very  little  par- 
simony ;  but  though  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  be  somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  ge- 
neral too  scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  their 
rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand their  master.  His  observations  were 
framed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to 
write,  than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting, 


_  superficial,  might  be  easily 
understood,  and  being  just,  might  prepare  the 
mind  for  more  attainments.  Had  he  presented 
"  Paradise  Lost"  to  the  public  with  all  the  pomp 
of  system  and  severity  of  science,  the  criticism 
would  perhaps  have  been  admired,  and  the 
poem  still  have  been  neglected:  but  by  the 
blandishments  of  gentleness  and  facility  he  has 
made  Milton  a  universal  favourite,  with  whom 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be 
pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disqui- 
sitions ;  and  by  a  serious  display  of  the  beauties 
of  "Chevy-Chase,"  exposed  himself  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  Wagstaffc,  who  bestowed  a  like  pom- 
pous character  on  "Tom  Thumb  ;"  and  to  the 
contempt  of  Dennis,  who,  considering  the  fun- 
damental position  of  his  criticism,  that  "Chevy- 
Chase"  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it 
is  natural,  observes,  that  "there  is  a  way  of 
deviating  from  nature,  by  bombast  or  tumour, 
which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  images 
beyond  their  real  bulk  ;  by  affectation,  which 
forsakes  nature  in  quest  of  something  unsuit- 
able :  and  by  imbecility,  which  degrades  nature 
by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring  its 
appearances,  and  weakening  its  effects."  In 
"  Chevy-Chase"  there  is  not  much  of  either 
bombast  or  affectation  ;  but  there  if  chill  and 
lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  cannot  possibly 
be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impres- 
sion on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the  present 
race  repose  too  securely  on  the  consciousness  of 
their  superiority  to  Addison,  let  them  consider 
his  Remarks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found 
specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently  subtle  and  re- 
fined :  let  them  peruse  likewise  his  "  Essays  on 
Wit"  and  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination," 
in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature, 
and  draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  dis- 
positions inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  with  skill 
and  elegance,4  such  as  his  contemners  will  not 
easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  of  the  first 
rank.  Hit  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes, 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to 
give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and 
doily  occurrences.  He  never  "outsteps  the  mo- 
desty of  nature,"  nor  raises  merriment  or  won- 
der by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion  nor  amaze  by  aggravation. 
He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can 
be  hardly  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhibitions 
have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  products  of 
imagination. 

As  a  teacher  of  wisdom  he  may  be  confidently 
followed.  His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthu- 
siastic or  superstitious ;  he  appears  neither 
weakly  credulous  nor  wantonly  skeptical ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  imprac- 
ticably rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and 
all  the  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth 
is  shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vision ; 


sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory  ; 
sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy  ; 


•  Far,  in  Dr. 
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and  sometimes  steps  forth  in  the  confidence  of 
reason.  She  wears  a  thousand  dresses,  and  in 
all  is  pleasing. 

M Mr  habrt  ornntu*.  mille  rt'rmtrr  habrt. 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on 
grave  subjects  not  formal,  on  light  occasions 
not  grovelling ;  pure  without  scrupulosity,  and 
exact  without  apparent  elaboration  j  always 
equable  and  always  easy,  without  glowing  words 
or  pointed  sentences.  Addison  never  deviates 
from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace  :  he  seeks  no 
ambitious  ornaments,  and  tnes  no  hazardous  in- 
novation*. His  page  is  always  luminous,  but 
never  blazes  in  unexpected  splendour. 

It  was  apparently  bis  principal  endeavour  to 
avoid  all  harshness  and  severity  of  diction  j  he 
is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his  transitions 


and  connexions,  and  some  times  descends  to* 
much  to  the  language  of  conversation ;  yet  if 
his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might 
have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  Anglicism. 
What  he  attempted,  he  performed  :  he  is  never 
feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic  ;*  be 
is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His 
sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude  nor 
affected  brevity  :  his  periods,  though  not  dili- 
gently rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar,  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 


♦  JBui.^jays  Dr.  Warton,  he  tometinut  ia  so  j  and  in 


HUG 


John  Hughes,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Anne  Burgess,  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Wiltshire,  was  born  at  Marlborough,  July  29, 
1677.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school; 
and  though  his  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the 
•*  Kographia,"  very  ostentatiously  displayed,  the 
name  of  his  master  is  somewhat  ungratefully 
concealed.* 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  ; 
and  paraphrased,  rather  too  profusely,  the  ode 
of  Horace  which  begins  Integer  Vita.  To  poetry 
he  added  the  science  of  music,  in  which  beseems 
to  have  attained  considerable  skill,  together 
with  the  practice  of  design,  or  rudiments  of 
painting. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly 
from  hasinesa,  nor  did  business  hinder  him  from 
study.  He  had  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance ; 
and  was  secretary  to  several  commissions  for 
purchasing  lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal 
docks  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth;  yet  found 
time  to  acquaint  himself  with  modern  lan- 
guages. 

In  1697,  he  published  a  poem  on  the  "Peace 
of  R  yswick :"  and  in  1699,  another  piece,  called 
**The  Court  of  Neptune,"  on  the  return  of 
King  William,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Montague,  the  general  patron  of  the  followers 
of  the  Muses.  The  same  year  he  produced  a 
song  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  birthdav. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cul- 
tivated other  kinds  of  writing  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  and  about  this  time  showed  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  by  an  "Essay  on  the  Plea- 
sure of  being  Deceived."  in  1 702,  he  published, 
on  the  death  of  King  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
called  "  The  House  of  Nassau  ;"  and  wrote  an- 
other paraphrase  on  the  Of  turn  Divoa  of  Horace. 

In  1703,  his  Ode  on  Music  was  performed  at 


*  He  wm  educated  in  a  di.«srtj ting  acadr  my,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe  was  tutor  ;  and  was  a  fellow- 
stu  !.  ;t  there  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watt*,  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  and 
other  person*  of  eminence.  In  the  Hone  Lyric*  "  of 
Dr.  Wiun,  is  a  poem  u>  the  memory  of  Mr-  Rowe. — H. 


HES. 


Stationers'  Hall ;  and  he  wrote  afterwards  six 
cantatas,  which  were  set  to  musk  by  the  great- 
est master  of  that  time,  and  seemed  intended  to 
oppose  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exotic 
and  irrational  entertainment,  which  has  been 
always  combated,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that 
the  public  began  to  pay  reverence  to  his  name; 
and  he  was  solicited  to  prefix  a  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Boccalini,  a  writer  whose  satirical 
vein  cost  him  his  life  in  Italy,  and  who  never,  I 
believe,  found  many  readers  in  this  country,  even 
though  introduced  by  such  powerful  recom- 
mendation. 

He  translated  Fontenelle's  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead ;"  and  his  version  was  perhaps  read  at 
that  time,  but  is  now  neglected  ;  for  by  a  book 
not  necessary,  and  owing  its  reputation  wholly 
to  its  turn  of  diction,  little  notice  can  be  gained 
but  from  those  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the 
original.  To  the  "  Dialogues  "  of  Fontenclle 
he  added  two  composed  by  himself ;  and,  though 
not  only  an  honest  but  a  pious  man,  dedicated 
his  work  to  the  Earl  of  AN  harton.  He  judged 
skilfully  enough  of  his  own  interest ;  for  Whar- 
ton, when  he  went  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland, 
ofiered  to  take  Hughes  with  him  and  establish 
him:  but  Hughes,  having  hopes,  or  promises, 
from  another  man  in  power,  of  some  provision 
more  suitable  to  his  inclination,  declined  Whar- 
ton's offer,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 

He  translated  the  "  Miser"  of  Moliere,  which 
he  never  offered  to  the  stage ;  and  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  making  versions  of  flavour- 
itc  scenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  w  ita, 
he  paid  his  contributions  to  literary  undertak- 
ings, and  assiptcd  both  the  "  Tatler,"  "  Spec- 
tator," and  "Guardian."  In  1712,  he  trans- 
lated Vertot's  "  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
Portugal,"  produced  an  "Ode  to  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus," 
and  brought  upon  the  stage  an  opera  called 
"  Calypso  and  Telemachus,"  intended  to  ehow 
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dxt  the  English  language  might  bevery  happily 
idapted  to  music.  This  was  impudently  op> 
paed  by  those  who  were  employed  m  the  Italian 
open;  and,  what  cannot  be  told  without  indig- 
nation, the  intruders  had  such  interest  with  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord-chamberlain, 
mi  had  married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  ob- 
aniction  of  the  profits,  though  not  an  inhibition 
rffhe  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by 
Totuon  for  a  translation  of  the  "  Pharsalia  "  by 
KTertl  bands  :  and  Hughes  Englished  the  tenth 
book.  But  this  design,  as  must  often  happen 
then  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  fell 
to  the  ground:  and  the  whole  work  was  after- 
<nnli  performed  by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of 
hs  line  appears  to  have  been  very  genera] ;  but 
«  h»  intimacy  with  Addison  there  is  a  remark- 
iWe  proof.  It  is  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
•Calo-  was  finished  and  played  by  his  persua- 
»».  It  had  long  wanted  the  last  Act,  which 
he  *m  desired  by  Addison  to  supply.  If  the 
wraett  was  sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion, 
caterer  it  was,  that  did  not  last  long ;  for 
•fien  Hnghes  came  in  a  week  to  show  him  his 
W  attempt,  he  found  half  an  act  written  by 
Aaiton  himself. 
Hetfterwards  published  the  works  of  Spenser, 
•nh  his  life,  a  glossary,  and  a  Discourse  on 
Ailrzorical  Poetry  ;  a  work  for  which  he  was 
**H  qualified  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writ- 
out  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary's  know- 
Wte  of  the  obsolete  words.  He  did  not  much 
mm  the  curiosity  of  the  public ;  for  near 
taint  Tears  elapsed  before  his  edition  was  re- 
pmteA  The  same  year  produced  his  "  Apollo 
*»d  Danhne,"  of  which  the  success  was  very 
«raertlT  promoted  by  Steele,  who,  when  the 
fcfe  of  party  did  not  misguide  him,  seems  to 
hire  been  a  man  of  boundless  benevolence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  Buffered  the  mortifica- 
»miof  a  narrow  fortune  ;  but  in  1 717  the  Lord- 
Ciaofellor  Cowper  set  him  at  ease,  by  making 
fai  secretary  to  the  commissions  of  the  peace  , 
■a  which  be  afterwards,  by  a  particular  request, 
i^ued  his  successor  Lord  Parker  to  continue 
■a.  He  had  now  affluence;  but  such  is 
-Ofjan  life,  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining 
talth  could  neither  allow  him  long  possession 
w  quick  enjoyment 

Hi  last  work  was  his  tragedy,  "The  Siege 
i' Damascus,"  after  which  a  Siege  became  a 
ftofe  title.   This  play,  which  still  continues 


on  the  stage,  and  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 

add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  ap- 
probation, is  not  acted  or  printed  according  to 
the  author's  original  draught  or  his  settled  in- 
tention. He  had  made  Phocyas  apostatize  from 
his  religion ;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of 
Eudocia  would  have  been  reasonable,  his  misery 
would  have  been  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  re- 
pentance exemplary.  The  players,  however, 
required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  ter 
minate  in  desertion  to  tho  enemy  ;  and  Hughes, 
unwilling  that  his  relations  should  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  consump- 
tion, and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  yet 
was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties  that  only  ten 
days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to 
his  patron,  Lord  Cowper.  On  February  17, 
1719-20,  the  play  was  represented,  ana  the 
author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well 
received  ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  intelligence, 
being  then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations 
of  a  departing  Christian. 

A  man  of  nis  character  was  undoubtedly  re- 
gretted; and  Steele  devoted  an  essay,  in  the 
paper  called  "  The  TheatrCj"  to  the  memory 
of  his  virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the 
"Biographia"  with  some  degree  of  favourable 
partiality ;  and  an  account  of  him  is  prefixed  to 
nis  works  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  a  man  whose  blameless  elegance  deserv- 
ed the  same  respect. 

The  character  of  his  genius  I  shall  transcribe 
from  the  correspondence  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

"  A  month  ago,"  says  Swift,  "  were  sent  me 
over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of  John 
Hughes,  Esquire.  They  are  in  prose  and  verse. 
I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find 
your  name  as  a  subscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a 
poet  for  me  ;  and  I  think  among  the  me  diverts  ti 
in  prose  as  well  as  verse." 

To  this  Pope  returns :  "  To  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  Mr.  Hughes:  what  he  wanted  in 
genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man  ;  but  he 
was  of  the  class  you  think  him."* 

In  Spence's  Collection,  Pope  is  made  to  speak 
of  him  with  still  lc«s  respect,  as  having  no  claim 
to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his  tragedy. 


•  This.  Dr.  Warton  asserts,  is  very  unjust  censure  : 
and,  in  a  note  in  hit  late  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  asks 
if  "  the  Author  of  such  a  tragedy  as  'The  Sieee  of 
Damascus'  was  one  of  the  mediocribus .'  Swift  and 
Pope  seem  not  to  recollect  the  value  and  rank  of  an 
author  who  could  write  such  a  tragedy  .»-C 


SHEFFIELD, 
DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


htn  SHRrriELO,  descended  from  a  long  se- 
o«  of  illustrious  ancestors,  was  born  in  1649, 
*m  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  died 
a  I6S8.  The  young  lord  was  put  into  the  hands 
*  » tutor,  with  whom  he  was  so  little  satisfied, 


that  he  got  rid  of  him  in  a  short  time,  and  at  an 
age  not  exceeding  twelve  years  resolved  to  edu- 
cate himself.  Such  a  purpose,  formed  at  such 
an  age,  and  successfully  prosecuted,  delights,  as 
it  is  strange,  and  instructs,  as  it  is  real 
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His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  wonderful, 
as  those  years  in  which  they  are  commonly  made 
were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  military 
life,  or  the  gayety  of  a  court.  When  war  was 
declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  went,  at  se- 
venteen, on  hoard  the  ship  in  which  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  sailed, 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet:  but  by  con- 
trariety of  winds  they  were  restrained  from 
action.  His  zeal  for  the  King's  service  was 
recompensed  by  the  command  of  one  of  the 
independent  troops  of  horse,  then  raised  to  pro- 
tect the  coast 

Next  vear  he  received  a  summons  to  parlia- 
ment, which,  as  he  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  censured  as  at 
least  indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allowed. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
which  he  has  perhaps  too  ostentatiously  related, 
as  Rochester's  surviving  sister,  the  Lady  Sand- 
wich, is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  sharp 
reproaches. 

When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  out, 
he  went  again  a  volunteer  in  the  ship  which  the 
celebrated  Lord  Ossory  commanded ;  and  there 
made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  remarks  : 

"  I  have  observed  two  things  which  I  dare 
affirm,  though  not  generally  believed.  One  was, 
that  the  wind  of  a  cannon  "bullet,  though  flying 
never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least 
harm ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  man 
above  deck  would  escape.  The  other  was,  that 
a  great  shot  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as 
it  flies,  by  changing  one's  ground  a  little  ;  for, 
when  the  wind  sometimes  blew  away  the  smoke, 
it  was  so  clear  a  sunshiny  day,  that  we  could 
easily  perceive  the  bullets  (that  were  half  spent) 
fall  into  the  water,  and  from  thence  bound  up 
again  among  us,  which  gives  sufficient  time  for 
making  a  step  or  two  on  any  side  ;  though  in 
so  swift  a  motion,  it  is  hard  to  judge  well  in 
what  line  the  bullet  comes,  which,  if  mistaken, 
may  by  removing  cost  a  man  his  life,  instead  of 
saving  it." 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented 
by  Lord  Ossory,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Catherine,  the  best  second-rate 
•hip  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
commanded  it  as  colonel.  The  land-forces  were 
sent  ashore  by  Prince  Rupert ;  and  he  lived  in 
the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schomberor.  He 
was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland 
regiment,  together  with  his  own,  and  had  the 
promise  of  a  garter,  which  he  obtained  in  his 
twenty-fifth  vear.  He  was  likewise  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber.  He  afterwards 
went  into  the  French  service  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne,  but  stayed  only  a  short 
time.  Being  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  opposed 
in  his  pretensions  to  the  first  troop  of  horse- 
guards,  he,  in  return,  made  Monmouth  suspected 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  not  long  after, 
when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace, 
recompensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  government  of  Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to 
military  and  civil  honours  and  employments ;  yet, 
busy  as  he  was,  he  did  not  neglect"  his  studies, 
but  at  least  cultivated  poetry ;  in  which  he  must 
have  been  early  considered  as  uncommonly 
•kilful,  if  it  be  true,  which  is  reported,  that  when 


he  was  yet  not  twenty  yean  old,  his  recommen- 
dation advanced  Dryden  to  the  laurel. 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier,  he  was 
sent  (16S0)  with  two  thousand  men  to  its  relief. 
A  strange  story  is  told  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  intentionally  exposed  in  a  leaky  ship,  to 
gratify  some  resentful  jealousy  of  the  iCing, 
whose  health  he  therefore  would  never  permit 
at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in  a  safer  place. 
His  voyage  was  prosperously  performed  in  three 
weeks";  and  the  Moors  without  a  contest  retired 
before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  composed  "The  Vision,"  a 
licentious  poem ;  such  as  was  fashionable  in 
those  times,  with  little  power  of  invention  or 
propriety  of  sentiment. 

At  his  return  he  found  the  king  kind,  who 
perhaps  had  never  been  angry ;  and  he  conti- 
nued a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  Ring  James,  to  whom  he 
was  intimately  known,  and  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  beloved,  he  naturally  expected  still 
brighter  sunshine;  but  all  know  how  soon  that 
reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His  expectations 
were  not  disappointed  ;  he  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted into  the  privy-council,  and  made  lord- 
chamberlain.  He  accepted  a  place  in  the  high 
commission,  without  knowledge,  as  he  declared 
after  the  Revolution,  of  its  illegality.  Having 
few  religious  scruples,  he  attended  the  King  to 
mass,  and  kneeled  with  the  rest,  but  had  no  dis- 
position to  receive  the  Romish  faith,  or  to  force 
it  upon  others;  for  when  the  priests,  encouraged 
by  his  appearances  of  compliance,  attempted  to 
convert  him,  he  told  them,  as  Burnet  has  re- 
corded, that  he  was  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, and  that  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  be- 
lieve in  God  who  had  made  the  world  and  all 
men  in  it ;  but  that  he  should  not  be  easily 
persuaded  that  man  teat  quits,  and  made  God 
again. 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  successive 
transmission  to  the  last  whom  it  will  fit :  this 
censure  of  transubstantiation,  whatever  bo  its 
value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Askew, 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  tor- 
tured in  the  Tower ;  concerning  which  there  ia 
reason  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known  to  the 
historian  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiesced,  though  he 
did  not  promote  it.  There  was  once  a  design  of 
associating  him  in  the  invitation  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange;  but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  dis- 
couraged the  attempt,  by  declaring  that  Mul- 
grave  would  never  concur.  This  King  William 
afterwards  told  him  ;  and  asked  him  what  ho 
would  have  done  if  the  proposal  had  been  made : 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  discovered  it  to 
the  King  whom  I  then  served."  To  which  King 
William  replied,  "  I  cannot  blame  vou." 

Finding  King  James  irremediably  excluded, 
he  voted  for  the  conjunctive  sovereignty,  upon 
this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  title  of  the 
Prince  and  his  Consort  equal,  and  it  would 
please  the  prince,  theirjproUjctor,  to  have  a  share 
in  the  sovereignty.  This  vote  gratified  King 
William  j  yet,  either  by  the  king's  distrust,  01 
his  own  discontent,  he  lived  some  years  without 
employment  He  looked  on  the  king  with 
malevolence,  and,  if  his  verses  or  his  prose  ma^ 
be  credited,  with  contempt   He  was,  notwith- 
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niiquis  of  Normanby,  (1694,)  but  still  oppose*) 
tie  court  on  some  important  questions;  yet  at 
kit  be  was  received  into  the  cabinet-council, 
with  a  p^ion  of  three  thousand  pound*. 

At  the  icceation  of  Queen  Anne,  whom  he  is 
Kii  lo  have  courted  when  they  were  l<oth  young, 
kwtf  highly  favoured.  Before  her  coronation 
(1 708)  she  made  him  lord  privy-seal,  and  soon 
after  lord-lieutenant  of  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  then  named  commissioner 
far  treating  with  the  Scots  about  the  Union  ; 
ad  wis  made  next  year,  first,  Duke  of  Norman- 
W,  tad  then  of  Budungbamshire,  there  being 
aspected  to  be  somewhere  a  latent  claim  to  the 
Slf  of  Buckingham. 

Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the  Duke  of 
Miriboroogh,  he  resigned  the  privy-seal,  and 
poed  the  discontented  tories  in  a  motion,  cx- 
iwwry  offensive  to  the  Queen,  for  inviting  the 
Princess  Sophia  to  England.  The  dueen  court- 
si  ha  back  with  an  offer  no  less  than  that  of 
ti»  chancellorship;  which  he  refused.  He  now 
Mrcdfroffl  business,  and  built  that  house  in  the 
Pirk  which  is  now  the  Queen's,  upon  ground 
gnufcd  by  the  crown. 

When  the  ministry  was  changed,  (1710,)  he 
*u  made  lord-chamberlain  of  the  household, 
«oJ  concurred  in  all  transactions  of  that  time, 
oast  (hat  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Cata- 
*>«.  After  the  Queen's  death  he  became  a 
«waat  opponent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  no 
business,  is  supposed  to  have  amused 
ksadf  by  writing  his  two  I  ragedies.  He  died 
FAwr,«4,  1720-21. 

Ht  was  thrice  married :  by  his  two  first  wives 
k»  kad  no  children ;  by  his  third,  who  was  the 
jWkter  of  King  James  by  the  Countess  of 
charter,  and  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  An- 
P*",  he  had,  besides  other  children  that  died 
»  son,  bo  m  in  1716,  who  died  in  1735, 
pot  an  end  to  the  line  of  Sheffield.  It  is  ob- 
««J»Me,  that  the  Duke's  three  wives  were  all 
**wws.  The  dutches*  died  in  1742. 

His  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as  worthy 
«  nutation.  His  religion  he  may  be  supposed 
Jo  km  learned  from  Hobbes-  and  his  morality 
*u  *Bch  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose  opt- 
His  sentiments  with  respect  to  women 
*f  picked  up  at  the  court  of  Charles  ;  and  his 
PMtiples  concerning  property  were  such  as  a 
t»wng-table  supplies.  He  was  censured  as 
«w<ooa,  and  has  been  defended  by  an  instance 
«  inattention  to  his  affairs,  as  if  a  man  might 
W  at  once  be  corrupted  by  avarice  and  idleness. 
"*  a  siid,  however,  to  hove  had  much  tender- 
and  to  have  been  very  ready  to  apologize 
•w"  m  riolences  of  passion. 

He  is  introduced  into  this  collection  only  as 
"port;  and  if  we  credit  the  testimony  of  his 
temporaries,  he  was  a  poet  of  no  vulgar  rank. 
«t  faroar  and  flattery  are  now  at  an  end  ;  cri- 
te*n  is  no  longer  softened  by  his  bounties,  or 
"  d  by  lus  splendour,  and,  being  able  to  take  a 
■we  steady  view,  discovers  him  to  be  a  writer 


thnt  sometimes  glimmers,  but  i 
bly  laborious,  and  at  best  but  pretty.  His  songs 
are  upon  common  topics ;  he  hopes,  and  grieves, 
and  repents,  and  despairs,  and  rejoices,  like 
any  other  maker  of  little  stanzas  :  to  be  great, 
he  hardly  tries  ;  to  be  gay,  is  hardly  in  bis 
power. 

In  his  "Essay  on  Satire,"  he  was  always  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  help  of  Dryden.  His 
"  Essay  on  Poetry"  is  the  great  work  for  n 
he  was  praised  by  Roscommon,  Dryden, 


Pope  ;  and  doubtless 
lories  have  perished. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high 
value  ;  for  he  was  all  his  lifetime  improving  it 
by  successive  revisals,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  poem  to  be  found  of  which  the  last  edition 
diners  more  from  the  first.  Amongst  other 
changes,  mention  is  made  of  some  compositions 
of  Dryden,  which  were  written  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  essay. 

At  the  time  when  this  work  first  appeared. 
Milton's  fame  was  not  yet  fully  established,  and 
therefore  Tasso  and  Spenser  were  set  before 
him.  The  two  last  lines  were  these.  The  epic 
poet,  says  he, 

Murt  above  Milton's  lofty  flight*  prevail. 
Succeed  where  great  Torquato,  and  whet 
Spruser  fail. 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was  short- 
ened, and  the  order  of  names  continued  :  but 
now  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to  the  highest 
place,  and  the  passage  thus  adjusted  : 


Muni  above  Taaao'a  lofty  flights  prevail, 
Succeed  where  Spenser,  and  er'n  Milton  fall. 

Amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some 
token  of  a  rent ;  lofty  does  not  suit  Tasso  so 
well  as  Milton. 

One  celebrated  line  seems  to  be  borrowed. 
The  Essay  calls  a  perfect  character 

A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw. 

Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  sine  Me 
monttrum.  Sheffield  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  read  Scaliger's  poetry  ;  perhaps  he 
found  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of  this  Essay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so 
highly,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  precepts 
are  judicious,  sometimes  new,  and  often  happily 
expressed  ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emenda- 
tions, many  weak  lines,  and  some  strange  ap- 
pearances of  negligence  :  as  when  he  gives  the 
laws  of  elegy,  ne  insists  upon  connexion  and 
coherence ;  without  which,  says  he, 

»Tis  epigram,  lis  point,  His  what  you  will : 
But  not  an  elegy,  not  writ  with  skill, 
No  Pantgyric,  nor  a  Ccoper's  HilL 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  Waller*s  "  Pane- 
gyric" and  Denham's  "Cooper's  Hill"  were 
elegies? 

His  verses  are  often  insipid,  but  his  memoirs 
are  lively  and  agreeable  ;  he  had  the  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  an  historian,  but  not  the  fire 
and  fancy  of  a  poet. 
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Matthew  Prior  Is  one  of  those  that 
out  from  an  obscure  original  to  great  Cfninenrr. 
He  was  born  July  21,  1664,  according  to  some, 
at  Winburn,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  I  know  not  wh.it 
i ;  others  say,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
of  London  ;  be  was  perhaps  willing 
enough  to  leave  his  birth  unsettled,*  in  hope, 
lik«  Don  Quixote,  that  the  historian  of  his  ac- 
tions might  find  him  some  illustrious  alliance. 

He  is  supposed  to  hare  fallen,  by  his  father's 
death,  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  a  vintner,f 
near  Charing  Cross,  who  sent  him  f>r  some 
time  to  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster  ;  bat,  not 
intending  lo  gire  him  any  education  beyond 
that  of  the  school,  took  him,  when  he  was  well 
advanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  house,  where 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  celebrated  for  patronage  of 
genius,  found  him  by  chance,  as  Burnet  relates, 
reading  Horace,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  proficiency,  that  he  undertook  the  care  and 
cost  of  his  academical  education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St.  John's  College,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1688,  in  his  eighteenth  year  ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  was 
distinguished  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
became  a  bachelor,  as  is  usual,  in  four  years  ;J 
and  two  years  afterwards  wrote  the  poem  on 
the  M  Deity,"  which  stands  first  in  his  volume. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  College, 
to  send  every  year  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  some 
poems  upon  sacred  subjects,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  benefaction  enjoyed  by  them  from 
the  bounty  of  his  ancestor.  On  'this  occasion 
were  those  verses  written,  which,  though  no- 
thing is  said  of  their  success,  seem  to  have  re- 
commended him  to  some  notice  ;  for  his  praise 
of  the  Countess's  music,  and  his  lines  on  the 
famous  picture  of  Seneca,  afford  reason  for  ima- 
gining that  he  was  more  or  less  conversant 
with  that  family. 

The  same  year  he  published  the  "City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse,"  to  ridictde  Dryden's 
"  Hind  and  Panther,"  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Montague.  There  is  a  storyS  of  great  pain 
sutYered,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  this  occasion,  by 
Dryden,  who  thought  it  hard  that  "  an  old  man 
should  be  so  treated  by  those  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  civil."     By  talcs  like  these  is  the 

•  The  difficult.?  of  »cttHn*  Prior'i  birthnlace  it  *r*nt. 
In  the  Register  of  hf«  College  he  i.  rnuJ  «  hi!  n&* 
.lon.by  the  rre.iden,,  Matthew  Pr  J^  ^,^n 
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by  hhaMir,  next  day,  MmUevt  f  r     of  Dor 
*hich  county  not  in  MiddjX,  W  bom 
e,  a*  it  stands  in  th«  V  uli  '  V'"00™' 
he  Mood  candidate  for  hi»  folio  J       '  f*UIuL 

rtnVrm™'  f„ri<i^ep,4.h»!'  Rnn"n<T  T.vf;  >rn,  near  Cha- 
and  ren  uJnTin  XL*  T"? '  fe»*  '  **  ***  ***** 
J^hMu&fiLFS*^  8talo"  Martin  In  the 
.    .  '  * . h J,.ho?T\0e!«*«  K*  ?.  that  yoar.-N. 


envy  raised  by  superior  abilities  every  day  ra- 
tified :  when  they  are  attacked,  every  one  Vw» 
to  see  them  humbled  :  what  is  " 
believed,  and  what  is  believed  is 
told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accuaiomst  £ 
hostilities  than  that  such  enemies  should  breu 
his  quiet  ;  and  if  we  can  suppose  him  vext^c 
would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enovgk  t 
conceal  his  uneasiness. 

The  "  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse"  p> 
cured  its  authors  more  solid  advnn :  ages  tbsn  t* 
pleasure  of  fretting  Dryden  ;  for  they  were  b»2 
speedily  preferred.  Montague,  indeed,  obiaua 
the  first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  diseen.«i, 
as  it  seems,  in  Prior,  who  probably  knew  ik 
his  own  part  of  the  performance  was  the  bs. 
He  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  conpks ; 
for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  wet  s> 
tice,  that  (in  1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  east*?. 
In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  wWi 
Europe  has  perhaps  scarcely  seen  soy  tiinj 
equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance  afuns 
Louis,  which  at  last  did  not  produce  eflVru  p*>> 
portionate  to  the  magnificence  of  the  tranaa&et. 

The  conduct  of  Prior  in  this  spicniid  ink* 
tion  into  public  business,  was  so  pleasing  » 
King  William,  that  he  made  him  one  of  tit 
gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber  ;  and  be  is  »> 
posed  to  have  passed  some  of  the  next  yean  ^ 
the  quiet  cultivation  of  literature  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  (io  1695)  product 
a  subject  for  all  the  writers  ;  perhaps  no  funcn 
was  ever  so  poetically  attended.  Dryden,  i> 
deed,  as  a  man  discountenanced  and  depm*. 
was  silent  ;  but  scarcely  any  other  makers 
verses  omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tunrtd 
sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  univem. 
Maria's  praise  was  not  confined  to  the  End* 
language,  but  fills  a  great  part  of  the  "  Jlsn 
Anglicana;." 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  eourOB', 
was  too  diligent  to  miss  this  opportunity  4  re- 
spect He  wrote  a  long  ode,  which  w*a»  pre. 
sented  to  the  King,  by  whom  it  waa  not  liaj 
to  bo  ever  read. 

In  two  years  he  waa  secretary  to  anotbe:  em- 
bassy, at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (in  1697:j 
and  next  year  had  the  same  office  at  the  count/ 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  h 
dered  with  great  distinction. 

As  he  was  one  day  surveying  the  ay 
at  Versailles,  being  shown  the  victories  of  Less, 
painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  asked  whether  tk 
King  of  England's  palace  had  any  such  decoev 
lions:  "  The  monuments  of  my  master's  aruosj," 
said  he,  "  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  in  as 
own  house." 

The  pictures  of  Lc  Brun  are  not  nnh  a 
themselves  sufficiently  ostentatious,  but  wt 
explained  by  inscriptions  so  arrogant, 


t.He  ww  admitted  ^bachelor, V  i  . 


and  to  hia 
i  Spence. 


I  He  receded,  in  September,  lffn,  * 
guineas  from  thn  lords  justice*,  for  his  tr< 
mg  over  the  treaty  of  peace.  -X. 
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leau  and  Racine  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
them  more  simple. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  at  Loo  with  the 
King  ;  from  whom,  after  a  long  audience,  he 
earned  orders  to  England,  and  upon  his  arrival 
became  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  Earl  of 
Jersey's  office  ;  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain 
long,  because  Jersey  was  removed  ;  hut  he  was 
soon  made  commissioner  of  trade. 

This  year  (1700)  produced  one  of  his  longest 
and  most  splendid  compositions,  the  "  Carmen 
Scculare,"  in  which  he  exhausts  all  his  powers 
of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accuse  him  of 
flattery  :  he  probably  thought  all  that  he  wrote, 
and  retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  be  properly 
exacted  from  a  poet  professedly  encomiastic. 
King  William  supplied  copious  materials  for 
either  verse  or  prose.  His  whole  life  had  been 
action,  and  none  ever  denied  him  the  resplendent 
qualities  of  steady  resolution  and  personal  cou- 
rage. He  was  really  in  Prior's  mind  what  he 
represents  him  in  his  verses  ;  he  considered  him 
as  a  hero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
praised  others  in  compliance  with  the  fashion, 
but  that  in  celebrating  King  William  he  followed 
his  inclination.  To  Prior  gratitude  would  dictate 
praise  which  reason  would  not  refuse. 

Among  the  advantages  to  arise  from  the  future 
years  of  William's  reign,  he  mentions  a  Society 
tor  useful  Arts,  and  among  them 

Some  thai  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 
And  U>  just  idiom*  flx  our  doubtful  speech  ; 
That  from  our  writers  distant  realms  mar  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarch*  owe, 
And  schools  profess  our  tongue  through  every  land 
That  has  Invok'd  his  aid  or  bleaa'd  his  hand. 

Tickell,  in  his  "  Prospect  of  Peace,"  has  the 
same  hope  of  a  new  academy : 

In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound, 
Shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound. 

Whether  the  similitude  of  those  passages,  which 
exhibit  the  same  thought  on  the  same  occasion, 
proceeded  from  accident  or  imitation,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Tickell  might  have  been  im- 
pressed with  his  expectation  by  Swift's  "  Propo- 
sal for  ascertaining  the  English  Language,"  then 
lately  published. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701  he  was 
chosen  representative  of  East  Grin  stead.  Per- 
haps it  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed  his 
party  ;  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
those  lords  who  had  persuaded  the  King  to  the 
Partition-treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  him- 
self been  ministerially-  employed. 

A  great  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  a 
time  of  war,  in  which  there  was  little  employ- 
ment for  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore 
leisure  to  make  or  to  polish  verses.  When  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  thevcrsemen, 
Prior,  among  the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his  de- 
light in  the  increasing  honour  of  his  country  by 
an  Epistle  to  Boileau. 

He  published  soon  afterwards  a  volume  of 
poems,  with  the  encomiastic  character  of  his 
deceased  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  it  began 
with  the  «  College  Exercise,"  and  ended  with  the 
"Nut-brown  Maid." 

The  battle  of  Ramilies  soon  afterwards  (in 
1706^  excited  him  to  another  effort  of  poetry. 
On  this  occasion  he  had  fewer  or  less  formidable 
"▼us ;  and  it  would  be  not  easy  to  name  any 
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other  composition  produced  by  that  event  which 
is  now  remembered. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns 
of  ilham  and  Anne  no  prosperous  event  passed 
undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  last  war,  when 
France  was  dtsgracea  and  overpowered  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  when  Spain,  coming  to 
her  assistance,  only  shared  her  calamities,  and 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  reverenced 
through  Europe,  no  poet  was  heard  amidst  the 
general  acclamation  j  the  fame  of  our  counsel- 
lors and  heroes  was  intrusted  to  the  Gazetteer. 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and 
the  Queen  grew  weary  of  her  ministers.  The 
war  was  burdensome,  and  the  ministers  were  in- 
solent. Harley  and  his  friends  began  to  hope 
that  they  might,  by  driving  the  whigs  from  couit 
and  from  power,  gratify  at  once  the  Queen  and 
the  people.  There  was  now  a  call  for  writers, 
who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  abuses, 
and  show  the  waste  of  public  money,  the  unrea- 
sonable conduct  of  the  allies,  the  avarice  of  ge- 
nerals, the  tyranny  of  minions,  and  the  general 
danger  of  approaching  ruin. 

For  this  purpose  a  paper  called  the  "  Exami- 
ner" was  periodically  published,  written,  as  it 
happened,  by  any  wit  of  the  party,  and  some- 
times, as  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Man  ley.  Some  are 
owned  by  Swift ;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth's 
verses  to  Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place, 
was  written  by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Addison, 
who  appears  to  have  known  the  Author  either 
by  conjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  in 
haste  to  end  the  war;  and  Prior,  being  recalled 
(1710)  to  his  former  employment  of  making  trea- 
ties, was  sent  (July,  1711)  privately  to  Paris, 
with  propositions  of  peace.  He  was  remem- 
bered at  the  French  court :  and,  returning  in 
about  a  month,  brought  with  him  the  Abbe  G  nat- 
tier, and  Mr.  Mesnager,  a  minister  from  France, 
invested  with  full  powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  M  ark  ay, 
the  master  of  the  Dover  packet-boat,  either  zea- 
lously or  officiously,  seized  Prior  snd  his  asso- 
ciates at  Canterbury.  It  is  easily  supposed  that 
they  were  soon  released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  house, 
where  the  Queen's  ministers  met  Mesnsger, 
(September  20,  1711,)  and  entered  privately 
upon  the  great  business.  The  importance  of 
Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by 
St.  John  in  his  letter  to  the  Queen. 

"My  Lord  Treasurer  moved,  and  all  my 
Lords  were  of  the  same  opinion,  thst  Mr.  Prior 
should  be  added  to  those  who  are  empowered  to 
sign :  the  reason  for  which  is,  because  he,  hav- 
ing personally  treated  with  Monsieur  de  Torcy, 
is  the  best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  general  preliminary  engagements 
are  entered  into  ,  besides  which,  as  he  is  the  best 
versed  in  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  Majesty's 
servants,  who  have  been  trusted  in  this  secret,  if 
you  should  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  future 
treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence 
that  he  has  been  a  party  concerned  in  conclud- 
ing that  convention  which  must  be  the  rule  of 
this  treaty." 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night  was  in 
some  degree  clandestine,  the  design  of  treating 
not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  the 
whigs  returned  to  power,  was  aggravated  to  a 
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of  high  treason  ;  though,  as  Prior  re- 
marks in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  no  treaty  ever  was 
made  without  private  interviews  and  preliminary 
discussions. 

My  business  is  not  the  history  of  the  peace, 
hut  the  life  of  Prior.  The  conferences  began  at 
Utrecht,  on  the  first  of  January,  (1711-18,)  and 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  fif- 
teenth. The  ministers  of  the  different  poten- 
tates conferred  and  conferred ;  but  the  peace 
advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were 
found  necessary,  and  Bohngbroke  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  adjust  differences  with  less  formality ; 
Prior  either  accompanied  him  or  followed  him, 
and,  after  his  departure,  had  the  appointments 
and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  pub- 
lic character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  Queen's  orders,  the 
court  of  France  had  been  disgusted ;  and  Bo- 
Ungbroke  says  in  his  letter,  "Dear  Mat,  hide  the 
nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  best 
turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to 
■  of  thy  countrymen,  wl 


much  better  politicians 
poets." 

Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on 
a  formal  embassy  to  Paris.  It  is  related  by 
Boyer,  that  the  intention  was  to  have  joined 
Prior  in  the  commission,  but  that  Shrewsbury 
refused  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
bom.  Prior  therefore  continued  to  act  without 
a  title  till  the  Duke  returned  next  year  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
of  ambassador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  pri- 
vate man,  he  was  treated  with  confidence  by 
Louis,  who  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
written  in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  "  I 
shall  expect,"  says  he,  "  with  impatience,  the 
return  of  Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agree- 
able to  me."  And  while  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
Prior  thus  :  "  Monsieur  do  Tore y  has  a  confi- 
dence in  you  :  make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroughly,  that 
we  must  give  a  different  turn  to  our  parliament 
and  our  people  according  to  their  resolution  at 
this  crisis." 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour  com- 
menced in  August,  1713,  and  continued  till  the 
August  following ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  fate  of  greatness,  it  was  attend- 
ed with  some  perplexities  and  mortifications. 
He  had  not  all  that  is  customarily  given  to  am- 
bassadors :  he  hints  to  the  Queen,  in  an  imper- 
fect poem,  that  he  had  no  service  of  plate ;  and 
it  appeared  by  the  debts  which  he  contracted, 
that  his  remittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  ensued  the 
downfall  of  the  tories  and  the  degradation  of 
Prior.  He  was  recalled,  but  was  not  able  to 
return,  being  detained  by  the  debts  which  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  contract,  and  which 
not  discharged  before  March,  though  h 


old  friend 
Treasury. 
He  returned 


of  the 

then  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 


welcomed  on  the  J5th  of  March*  by  a  war- 
,  but  was,  however,  suffered  to  Uve  in  his 


•  1715. 


the  custody  of  the  i 
till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  interrogators ; 
who,  in  this  examination,  ot  which  there  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentertaining,  behaved 
with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.  They  are  represented  as  asking  ques- 
tions sometimes  vague,  sometimes  insidious,  and 
writing  answers  different  from  those  which  they 
received.  Prior,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  their  turbulence ;  for  he  con- 
fesses that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come 
a  legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contra- 
or  explained  away.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Boscawen,  a  Middlesex  justice, 
who  at  last  was  going  to  write  his  attestation  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some 
charge  against  Oxford  ;  and  asked  Prior,  with 
£r«'iit  earnestness,  who  wan  present  when  tin- 
preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  signed  at 
his  house?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  or  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent, 
but  he  could  not  remember  which  ;  an  answer 
which  perplexed  them,  because  it  supplied  no 
accusation  against  either.  "Could  any  thing 
be  more  absurd,"  says  he,  "  or  more  inhuman. 


than  to  propose  to  me  a  question,  by  the  an- 
swering of  which  I  might,  according  to  them, 
prove  myself  a  traitor  ?  And  notwithstanding 
their  solemn  promise,  that  nothing  wliich  1  could 
say  should  hurt  myself,  I  had  no  reason  to  trust 
them ;  for  they  violated  that  promise  about  five 
hours  after.  However,  I  owned  1  was  there  pre- 
sent. Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  not,  I 
leave  to  my  friends  to  determine." 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by 
Walpole,  that  the  committee  were  not  satisfied 
with  his  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  merit 
favour;  and  that  they  now  thought  a  stricter 
confinement  necessary  than  to  his  own  house. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  Boscawcn  played  the  moral- 
ist, and  Coningsby  the  Christian,  but  both  very 
awkwardly."  The  messenger,  in  whose  custody 
he  was  to  he  placed,  was  then  called,  and  very 
decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  "if  his  house  was 
secured  by  bars  and  bolts  ?"  The  messenger 
answered,  "  No !"  with  astonishment.  At  which 
Coningsby  very  angrily  said,  "  Sir,  you  must 
secure  this  prisoner ;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation :  if  he  escape,  you  shall  answer  for  iuM 

They  had  already  printed  their  report ;  and 
in  tins  examination  were  endeavouring  to  find 
proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time  ; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  10,  1715)  moved  for  an 
impeachment  againt  him.  What  made  him  so 
acrimonious  does  not  appear :  he  was  by  nature 
no  ihirster  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  week  after 
committed  to  close  custody,  with  orders  that 
"no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him  with- 
out leave  from  the  speaker." 

When,  two  years  after,  an  Act  of  Grace  was 
passed,  he  was  excepted,  and  continued  still 
in  custody,  which  he  had  made  U 
writing  his  "  Alma."  He  was 
after  discharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing 
else.   Whatever  the  profit  of  his  employments 
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-are  been,  he  had  always  spent  it ;  and  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  was,  with  all  nia  abilities, 
in  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue 
but  from  the  fellowship  of  his  college,  which, 
when  in  his  exaltation  he  was  censured  for  re- 
taining it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon  at  last. 

Being  however  generally  known  and  esteemed, 
he  waa  encouraged  to  add  other  poems  to  those 
which  he  had  printed,  and  to  publish  them  by 
subscription.  The  expedient  succeeded  by  the 
industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the 
proposals, *  and  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is  said, 
withheld  the  money  from  him  lest  he  should 
squander  it.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two 
guineas  ;  the  whole  collection  was  four  thousand  ; 
to  which  Lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  invariably  adhered, 
added  an  equal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down- 
hall,  which  Prior  waa  to  enjoy  during  life,  and 
Harley  after  his  decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have 
often  wished,  the  power  of  passing  the  day  in 
contemplative  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that 
busy  men  seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  quiet.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  his  health  declined.  He  com- 
plains of  deafness ;  "for,"  says  he,  "I  took 
little  care  of  my  ears  while  I  waa  not  sure  if  my 


head  was  my  own." 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  life,  I 
have  found  no  account.  In  a  letter  to  Swift, 
"I  have,"  says  he,  "treated  Lady  Harriot  at 
Cambridge  (a  fellow  of  a  college  treat!)  and 
spoke  vers-es  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap !  What, 
the  plenipotentiary,  so  far  concerned  in  the 
damned  peace  at  Utrecht — the  man  that  makes 
up  half  the  volume  of  terse  prose,  that  makes  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  speaking  verses  ! 

He  'died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1721, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster;  where,  on  a 
monument  for  which,  as  the  "last  piece  of  hu- 
man vanity,"  he  left  five  * 
graven  this  epitaph : 


Bui  Temper  in  Historiam  l 

Paulatim  obrepena  Febria 
rf  siroul  el  Viub  filum  abrupit, 
18,  An.  Dom.  1721.   JEul  57. 
H.  S.  E. 
Vlr  Exlmiua, 


Refi  Guli elmo  Reginipqi 

In  Cons reasione  V  cede rator urn 
Hagsr,  anno  1690,  celebrata 
Deinde  Magn*  Britannia;  Legati*, 
Turn  ila 

Qui  anno  1697  Pacem  Rvswicxi  confecerunt, 
Turn  lis 

tut  apud  Galloa  annia  proximia  Legationem 
t,  eodem  etiam  anno  1607  in  V" 
Skretariuj  ; 
i  in  utroque  Honorabili  < 
Eorura 

Qui  anno  1700  ordinandia  Commercii  negotiia 
Quique  anno  1711  dirigendia  Portoril  rebut, 
Prnpaidebant, 
Com  missiokaaius ; 
Postremo 
Ab  Ahita 
Feliciasimn  memorise  Regini 
Ad  Ll-do  vn  r  m  XIV.  Gallias  Regem 
Missus  anno  1711 
De  Pace  aubilienda, 
(Pace  eiiamnum  durante 


Diuque  ut  bonl  jam  oranee  tperant  duratura,) 
Cum  aumma  poieatate  Lcgatua  ; 
MATTH.SUS  PRIOR,  Armiger  : 
Qui 

Hoa  omneo,  quibua  cumulatua  eat,  Tltuloa 
Humanitatia,  Ingenli,  Eruditionia  laude 
Superevit ; 
Cui  enim  naacenti  iacilea  arriaerant  Muaa% 
Hunc  Puerum  Schola  hie  Regia  perpolivit ; 
Juvenem  in  Coliegio  S'll  Johannia 
Camabrigia  optinii*  Scientila  inatruxlt  j 

Virum  denlquc  auxit ;  et  perfecit 
Malta  cum  riria  Principibua  conauetudo ; 

ita  natua,  ita  institutua, 
A  Vatum  Choro  arelli  nunquam  poiuh, 
Bed  aolebat  asepe  rerum  Civilium  gravitatem 
Amceniorum  Literarum  Studiia  condire: 
Et  cum  omne  adeo  Poetice*  genus 
Uaud  infeliciter  tentaret, 
Turn  in  Fabellia  concinn*  lepideque  texendia 
Minis  Artifex 
NemJnem  habuit  parem. 
H*c  liberalia  onimi  oblectamenta, 
Quam  nullo  Illi  labore  conatilerint, 
Facile  ii  pcrapexere  quibua  uiua  eat  Amid  ; 
Apud  quo«  Urbaruiatum  > 
Cum  ad  rem,  qua-cunque  i 
Apt*,  rarie,  copioetque  i 
urea  nihil  quantum,  nihil  ?i  exf 
Videbatur, 
Bed  omnia  ukro  effluere, 
i  jugi  e  fonte  atfatim  exuberire, 
na  tandem  dubioa  reliquit, 
i  in  BcripUa  Po 
An  in  Conrictu  (~ 


•  Swift  obtained  many  •ubacriptiona  for  him  in  Ire- 


Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his  abili- 
ties and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  his  contemporaries;  the  account  therefore 
must  now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character 
and  familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  rage  of  party  detected  all  which  it  waa  any 
man's  interest  to  hide ;  and,  as  little  ill  is  heard  of 
Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was  known. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure,  for  when 
he  forsook  the  whigs,f  under  whose  patronage  he 
first  entered  the  world,  he  became  a  tory  so  ar- 
dent and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly 
consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  lories  who  met  weekly,  and 
agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the  title  of  bro- 
ther ;  and  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by 
concurrence  of  political  designs,  but  by  peculiar 
affection,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  his  family. 
With  how  much  confidence  he  waa  trusted  has 
been  already  told. 

He  waa,  however,  in  Pope'sf  opinion,  fit  only 
to  make  verses,  and  leas  auahfied  for  business 
than  Addison  himself.  This  was  surely  said 
without  consideration.  Addison,  exalted  to  a 
high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  incapacity  ;  Prior,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  men  very  capable  of  estimating  hi* 
value,  having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy, 
had,  when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted, 
the  same  office  another  time;  and  was,  after 
so  much  experience  of  his  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity,  at  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the 
highest  degree  arduous  and  important,  for  which 
he  was  qualified,  among  other  requisites,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bolingbroke,  by  his  influence  upon 
the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in  questions  of 
commerce  above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it 
is  too  late  to  get  much  intelligence.  One  of  his 
answers  to  a  boastful  Frenchman  has  been  re- 
lated ;  and  to  an  impertinent  he 
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equally  proper.  During  hii  embassy,  he  sat  at 
the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture,  accom- 
panied with*  his  own  voice,  the  principal  singer. 
Prior  sell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with  all  the 
terms  of  reproach  that  he  could  collect,  till  the 
Frenchman,  ceasing  from  his  song,  began  to  cx- 


!  with  him  lor  his  harsh  censure  of  a  man 
who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of  the  stage. 
m  I  know  all  that,"  says  the  ambaasador,  "  mais 
il  chante  si  liaut,  que  je  ne  ssaurois  vous  en- 
tendre." 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every  one 
sang  a  little  song  or  stanza,  of  which  the  burden 
was,  "  Bannissons  la  Melancholic :"  when  it 
i  to  his  turn  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of 
lady  that  sat  next  him,  he  produced 
i  extemporary  lines : 

Mais  cette  Toix,  ei  cea  beaux  yeux, 
Fout  Cupidon  trop  dangereux  ; 
E(  je  aula  triete  quand  )<*  crie, 
iniseons  la  Melancholic. 


Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend 
from  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and  statesman  to 
the  low  delights  of  mean  company.  His  Chloe 
probably  was  sometimes  ideal ;  but  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  despicable  drab* 
of  the  lowest  species.  One  of  his  wenches,  per- 
haps Chloe,  while  he  was  absent  from  his  house, 
stole  his  plate,  and  ran  away ;  as  was  related  by 
a  woman  who  had  been  las  servant.  Of  this 
propensity  to  sordid  converse  I  have  seen  an  ac- 
count so  seriously  ridiculous,  that  it  seems  to  de- 
serve insertion,  f 

"  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior,  after  having 
spent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke, 
Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier 
and  his  wife,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to 
bed  |  not  from  any  remains  of  the  lowness  of  his 
original,  as  one  said,  but,  I  suppose,  that  his 


Strain'd  to  the  height, 


In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 
Dazzled  and  ipent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  repair." 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  ao  strained,  and  in 
auch  want  of  repair,  after  a  conversation  with 
men,  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much 
wiser  than  himself?  But  such  are  the  conceits 
of  speculatists,  who  strain  their  t'.iculties  to  find 
in  a  mine  what  lies  upon  the  surface. 

His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging 
are  left  us,  seem  to  have  been  right ;  but  his  life 
,  it  seems,  irregular,  negligent,  and 


Paioa  has  written  with  great  variety ;  and 
his  variety  has  made  him  popular.  He  has  tried 
all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and 
has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
disgrace. 

His  works  mavbe  distinctly  considered,  as  com- 
prising Tales,  Love-verses,'  Occasional  Poems, 
"  Alma"  and  "Solomon." 

His  Tales  h  ve  obtained  general  approbation, 
being  written  with  great  familiarity  and  great 
sprightliness  ;  the  language  is  easy,  but  seldom 
gross,  and  the  numbers  smooth,  without  appear- 
ance of  care.  Of  these  Tales  there  are  only 
four.    "The  Ladle ;"  which  is  introduced  by  a 

or  pleasing  neither 
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ve  nor  merry.  "  Paulo  Purganti ;"  which 
as  likewise  a  preface,  but  of  more  value  than 
the  Tale.  "  Hans  Cravel,"  not  over  decent ; 
and  "Protogcnes  and  Apelles,"  an  old  story, 
mingled,  by  an  affectation  not  disagreeable,  with 
modern  images.  "The  young  Gentleman  in 
Love"  has  hardly  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
Talc  I  know  not  whether  he  be  the  original 
author  of  any  tale  which  he  has  given  us.  The 
adventure  of"  Hans  Cravel"  has  passed  through 
many  successions  of  merry  wits  :  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Ariosto's  "  Satires,"  and  is  perhaps  yet 
older.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  the  art 
of  telling  them. 

In  his  amorous  effusions  he  is  less  happy  ;  for 
they  arc  not  dictated  by  nature  or  by  passion, 
and  have  neither  gallantry  nor  tenderness. 
They  have  the  coldness  of  Cowley,  without  his 
wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier,  re- 
solved at  all  adventures  to  write  something 
about  Chloe,  and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint 
of  study.  Ilis  fictions  therefore  are  mytholo- 
gical. Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek 
Epigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and 
balking.  Then  Cupid  is  mistaken ;  then  Cupid 
is  disarmed ;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to  Gany- 
mede; then  Jupiter  sends  him  a  summons  by 
Mercury.  Then  Chloe  goes  a  hunting,  with  an 
ivory  quiver  graceful  at  her  ride ;  Diana  mistakes 
her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and  Cupid  laughs  at 
the  blunder.  All  this  is  surely  despicable  ;  and 
even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  the 
help  of  gods  or  goddesses,  his  thoughts  arc  unaf- 
fecting  or  remote.  He  talks  not  "like  a  man  of 
this  world." 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is 
"  Henry  and  Emma ;"  a  dull  and  tedious  dia- 
logue, which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man, 
nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The  example 
of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed 
murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt  shall  drive 
him,  deserves  no  imitation  ;  and  the  experiment 
by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's  constancy,  is 
sucb  as  must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in 
disappointment  to  himself. 

His  Occasional  Poems  necessarily  lost  | 
their  value,  as  their  occasions,  being  less  ri 
bered,  raised  less  emotion.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  preserved  by  their  inherent  excel- 
lence. The  burlesque  of  Boilcau's  Ode  on 
Namur  has,  in  some  parts,  such  airiness  and 
levity  as  will  always  procure  it  readers,  even 
among  those  who  cannot  compare  it  with  the 
original.  The  epistle  to  Boileau  is  not  so  happy. 
The  poems  to  the  King  are  now  perused  only 
by  young  students,  who  read  merely  that  they 
may  learn  to  write  ;  and  of  the  "Carmen  Secu- 
lare,"  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  might  praise 
or  censure  it  by  capnee,  without  danger  of 
detection ;  for  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
laboured  through  it?  Yet  the  time  has  been 
when  this  neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  no  common  master. 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramilies  is  neces- 
sarily tedious  bv  the  form  of  the  stanza :  an 
uniform  mass  of  ten  lines  thirty-five  times  re- 
peated, inconsequential  and  slightly  connected, 
must  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  understanding. 
His  imitation  of  Spenser,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally in  /  vseen  and  /  weet,  without  exclusion 
of  later  modes  of  speech,  makes  his  poem 
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Man  and  Bellona,  and  his  comparison  of  Marl- 
borough to  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of 
Jupiter,  are  ail  puerile  and  unaffbcting ;  and  yet 
more  despicable  is  the  long  tale  told  by  Lewis 
in  his  despair  of  Brute  and  Troynovante,  and 
the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with  his  similics  of  the 
raven  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the 
help  of  such  easy  fictions,  and  vulgar  topics, 
without  acquaintance  with  life,  and  without 
knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any 
length,  cold  and  lifeless  like  this,  may  be  easily 
written  on  any  subject. 

In  his  Epilogues  to  Phadra  and  to  Lxtciut  ho 
ia  very  happily  facetious  ;  but  in  the  prologue 
before  the  Queen,  the  pedant  has  found  his  way, 
with  Minerva,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda. 

His  epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like 


les  elegant,  sometimes 
dulh  among^  the  J»c«t 


Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  so 
much  and  translated  so  little;  the  version  of 
Cailimachus  is  sufficiently  licentious ;  the  para- 
phrase on  St  Paul's  Exhortation  to  Charity  is 
eminently  beautiful. 

■  Alma"  is  written  m  professed  imitation  of 
"  Hudibras,"  and  has  at  least  one  accidental 
resemblance:  "Hudibras"  wants  a  plan,  because 
it  is  left  imperfect;  "Alma"  is  imperfect,  bo- 
lt seems  never  to  have  hud  a  plan.  Prior 


or  design,  but  to  have 
of  the  present  moment. 

What  Horace  said,  when  he  imitated  Luci- 
lios,  might  be  said  of  Butler  by  Prior;  his  num- 
bers were  not  smooth  or  neat.  Prior  excelled 
him  in  versification:  but  he  was,  like  Horace, 
iautntcre  minor ;  he  had  not  Butler's  exuberance 
of  matter  and  variety  of  illustration.  The 
spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford  he  knew 
bow  to  polish  ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his 
master.  Butler  pours  out  a  negligent  profusion, 
certain  of  the  weight,  but  careless  of  the  stamp. 
Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but  with  that 
Utile  he  makes  a  fine  show.  "Alma"  has 
many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
Prior's  works,  of  which  Pope  said  that  he  should 
wish  to  be  the  author. 

"  Solomon"  u  the  work  to  which  he  intrusted 
the  protection  of  his  name,  and  which  he  expect- 
ed succeeding  ages  to  regard  with  veneration. 
His  affection  was  natural ;  it  had  undoubtedly 
been  written  with  great  labour ;  and  who  is 
willing  to  think  that  he  has  been  labouring  in 
rain  ?  He  had  infused  into  it  much  knowledge 
and  much  thought ;  had  often  polished  it  to  ele- 
gance, often  dignified  it  with  splendour,  and 
sometimes  heightened  it  to  sublimitv:  he  per- 
ceived in  it  many  excellencies,  and  did  not  dis- 
cover that  it  wanted  that  without  which  all 
others  are  of  small  avail,  the  power  of  engaging 
attention  and  alluring  curiosity. 
Tediousness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults : 
or  errors  are  single  and  local,  but 
pervades  the  whole ;  other  faults  are 
ired  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tedi- 
propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the 
first  hoar,  ia  more  weary  the  second  ;  as  bodies 
forced  into  motion  contrary  to  their  tendency 
pasa  more  and  more  slowly  through  every  suc- 


Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is 
an  author  is  least  able  to  discover.  We  are  sel- 
dom tiresome  to  ourselves ;  and  the  act  of  com- 
position fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  change 
of  language  and  succession  of  images ;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new,  and  novelty  is  the 
great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
thought  a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if  he  should 
control  his  desire  of  immediate  renown,  and 
keep  his  work  nine  years  unpublished,  he  will 
be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  danger  of  deceiv- 
ing himself:  and  if  he  consults  his  friends,  he 
will  probably  find  men  who  have  more  kindness 
than  judgment,  or  more  fear  to  offend  than  de- 
sire to  instruct 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds  not 
>m  the  uniformity  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  suffi- 
ciently diversified,  but  from  the  continued  tenor 
of  the  narration  ;  in  which  Solomon  relates  the 
successive  vicissitudes  of  Ins  own  mind,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the 
mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  A  bra  ; 
the  reader  is  only  to  learn  what  be  thought,  and 
to  be  told  that  ne  thought  wrong.  The  event 
of  every  experiment  is  foreseen,  and  therefore 
the  process  is  not  much  regarded. 

\  et  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  ne- 
glected. He  that  shall  peruse  it  will  be  able  to 
mark  many  passages  to  which  he  may  recur  for 
instruction  or  delight;  many  from  which  the 
poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to 
reason. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his 
praise  will  be  that  of  correctness  and  industry, 
rather  than  of  compass,  of  comprehension,  or 
activity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  effort  of 
invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of 
common  thoughts  ;  ana  his  smaller,  which  con- 
sist of  light  images  or  single  conceits,  are  not 
always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  among  the 
French  epigrammatists,  and  have  been  informed 
that  he  poached  for  prey  among  obscure  authors. 
The  "Thief  and  Cordelier"  is,  I  suppose,  gene- 
rally considered  as  an  original  production  ;  with 
how  much  justice  this  epigram  may  tell,  which 
was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now 
little  known  or  read,  though  once  the 
Luther  and  Melancthon : 


friend  of 


Qniiiam  aacriflcus  furrm  cnmitaius  euiitem 
Hue  ubl  dat  aontcs  carnifirina  neck 

Ne  ai*  mctstus.  ail;  eurnmi  ct>n*b  a  Tonantit 
Jam  cum  calitibua  (»i  inodo  credit)  eiis. 


Ille  femene,  ai  rrra  mini  solatia  [ 
Hoapea  apud  aupenv*  ait  meua  <to,  retort 

Sacrincua  contra  ;  mini  nnn  convivia  faa  en 
Ducere,  jejunani  hoc  edo  luce  nihil. 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence 
and  his  judgment  His  diligence  has  justly 
placed  him  among  the  most  correct  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  reso- 
lutely endeavoured  at  correctness.  He  never 
sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself 


in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impatient 
ncss:  he  has  no  carelesB  lines,  or  entangled  i 
timents:  his  words  arc  nicclv  selected,  and  his 
thoughts  fully  expanded.  If  this  part  of  his 
character  Buffers  an  abatement,  it  must  be  from 
the  disproportion  of  his  rhymes,  which  have  not 
alwavs  sufficient  consonance,  and  from  the  ad- 
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mission  of  broken  lines  into  bis  "  Solomon  ;"  I 
but  perhaps  he  thought,  like  Cowley, 


poetry. 

He  bad  apparently  such  rectitude  of  judgment 
as  secured  him  from  every  thing  that  approached 
to  the  ridiculous  or  absurd  ;  but  as  laws  operate 
in  civil  agency  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue, 
but  the  repression  of  wickedness,  so  judgment 
in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  faults, 
but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low, 


nor  very  often  sublime.    It  is  said  by  Longinus 
of  Euripides,  that  he  forces  himself  sometimes 
into  grandeur  by  violence  of  effort,  as  the  lion 
kindles  his  fury  bv  the  lashes  of  his  own  tail. 
"Whatever  Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems 
the  effort  of  struggle  and  of  toil.    He  has  many 
vigorous,  but  few  happy  lines ;  he  has  every 
thing  by  purchase,  and  nothing  by  gift ;  he  had 
no  nightly  visitations  of  the  muse,  no  infusions 
of  sentiment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 
His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of 
among  the  successors  of  Dryden  ;  he  bor- 
i  no  lucky  turns,  or  commodious  modes  of 
language  from  his  predecessors.    His  phrases 
are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh  :  as 
he  inherited  no  elegances,  none  has  he  bequeath- 
ed. His  expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious 
study;  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been 
formed  at  once  ;  the  words  did  not  come  till  they 
were  called,  and  were  then  put  by  constraint 
into  their  places,  where  they  do  their  duty,  but 
do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions  there 
may  be  found  more  rigid  stateliness  than  grace- 
ful dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent ;  what 
he  received  from  Dryden  he  did  not  lose  ;  nei- 
ther did  he  increase  the  difficulty  of  writing  by 

i  triplets  and  AJex- 


r  severity,  but 
andrines  without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  "  So- 
lomon" he  proposes  some  improvements,  by  ex- 
tending the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another, 
with  variety  of  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted, 
but  without  success;  his  intemipted  lines  are 
impleading,  and  his  sense  as  less  distinct  is  less 
striking. 

He  has  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a 
house  is  altered  by  building  another  in  its  place 
of  a  different  form.   With  how  little  resem- 


blance he  has  formed  his  new  stanza  to 
bis  master,  these  specimens  will  show  ; 

SPENSER. 

She  flying  (art  from  Hrnven's  hated  face, 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discover'd  wide, 
Fled  to  the  wasteful  wilderneaa  apace, 
From  living'  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
And  lurk'd  in  rocks  ana  caves  long  un< 
But  that  fair  crew  of  anights,  ana  Una 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide, 
To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  puw'rs  repair, 
Where  store  they  (bund  of  all,  that  dainty  was  and 
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To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies, 
Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air : 
The  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies, 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near, 
lll-starr'd  did  we  our  furls  and  lines  forsake, 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight : 
Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  should  make: 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight. 
'Tis  ours,  by  craft  and  by  surprise  to  gam : 
'Tis  theirs  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  In  the 


By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has 
avoided  difficulties  ;  nor  am  I  sure  that  he 
lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleasing :  but  he 
longer  imitates  Spenser. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regu- 
larity of  measure ;  for,  when  he  commenced 
poet,  he  had  not  recovered  from  our  Pindaric 
infatuation ;  but  he  probably  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  essence  of  verse  is  order  and 
consonance. 

His  numbers  are  such  as  more  diligence  may 
attain  ;  they  seldom  offend  the  ear,  and  seldom 
soothe  it ;  they  commonly  want  airiness,  light- 
ness, and  facility :  what  is  smooth  is  not  soft. 
His  verses  always  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A  survey  of  the  life  and  wntings  of  Prior 
may  exemplify  a  sentence  which  he  doubtless 
understood  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at  his 
uncle's ;  "  the  vessel  long  retains  the  scent  which 
it  first  receives."  In  his  private  relaxation  he 
revived  the  tavern,  and  in  his  amorous  pedantry 
he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher  occa- 
sions, and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  was  over- 
powered by  f ' 
ed  not  wisdom  as  a  i 
poet 
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William  Comqreve  descended  from  a  family 
in  Staffordshire,  of  so  great  antiquity  that  it 
claims  a  place  among  the  few  that  extend  their 
line  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  was  the 
son  of  William  Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard 
Congreve,  of  Congreve  and  Stratton.  He  visit- 
ed, once  at  least,  the  residence  of  his  ancestors ; 
and,  I  believe,  more  places  than  one  are  still 
shown,  in  groves  and  gardens,  where  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  written  his  "  Old  Bachelor." 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  cer- 


tainly known  :  if  the  inscription  upon  his  monu- 
ment be  true,  he  was  born  in  1672.  For  the 
place,  it  was  said  by  himself,  that  he  owed  his 
nativity  to  England,  and  by  every  body  else,  that 
he  was  born  in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned 
him,  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly 
disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographers 
assign  his  nativity  to  Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  from  the  account  given  by  himself, 
as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 
To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told 
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•bout  bis  own  birth,  is,  in  appearance, 

0  be  very  deficient  in  candour ;  vet,  nobody 
an  live  long  without  knowing  that  falsehoods  of 
onvenience  or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which  no 
svil  immediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  ge- 
leral  degradation  of  human  testimony,  are  very 
ightly  uttered  ;  and,  once  uttered,  are  sullenly 
upported.    Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thought 

1  rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
>etty  lie  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  continued  it 
ifterwards  by  false  dates ;  thinking  himself  ob- 
iged  in  tumour,  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain 
vhat,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  born,  he  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Dub- 
in,  his  father  having  some  military  employment 
hat  stationed  him  in  Ireland  ;  but,  after  having 
>assed  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  as 
nay  be  reasonably  supposed,  with  great  celerity 
ind  success,  his  father  thought  it  proper  to  as- 
ign  him  a  profession  by  which  something  might 
»e  gotten  ;  and,  about  "the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
ion,  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  study 
aw  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  for 
everal  years,  but  with  very  little  attention  to 
tatutes  or  reports. 

His  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared 
•ery  early,  as  he  very  early  felt  that  force  of 
magination,  and  possessed  that  copiousness  of 
•  •nt  uncut,  by  which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be 
jiven.  His  first  performance  was  a  novel,  called 
4  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled  :"  it 
s  praised  by  the  biographers,  who  quote  some 
>art  of  the  preface,  that  is,  indeed,  for  such  a 
ime  of  life,  uncommonly  judicious.  I  would 
at  her  praise  it  than  read  it. 

His  first  dramatic  labour  was  "  The  Old  Ba- 
helor  ;"  of  which  he  says,  in  his  defence  against 
Collier,  "  that  comedy  was  written,  as  several 
.now,  some  years  before  it  was  acted.  When  I 
rrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage  ;  but 
id  it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from 
fit  of  sickness.  Afterwards,  through  my  in- 
iscretion,  it  was  seen,  and,  in  some  little  time 
lore,  it  was  acted ;  and  I,  through  the  remain- 
er  of  my  indiscretion,  suffered  myself  to  be 
rawn  into  the  prosecution  of  a  difficult  and 
lankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual 
far  with  knaves  and  fools." 
There  seems  to  be  a  strange  affectation  in  au- 
lors  of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by 
hance.  "  The  Old  Bachelor"  was  written  for 
musement  in  the  languor  of  convalescence. 
ret  it  is  apparently  composed  with  great  elabo- 
iteness  of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition  of 
it.  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is, 
wired,  a  very  wonderful  performance:  for, 
'henever  written,  it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he 
as  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old  ;  and 
•as  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
outhern,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring.  Dryden  said, 
lat  he  never  had  seen  such  a  first  play ;  but 
ley  found  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite 
»  the  success  of  its  exhibition,  and,  by  their 
reater  experience,  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  South- 
tj  used  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of 
us,  that,  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players, 
e  pronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  they  had 
most  rejected  it ;  but  they  were  afterwards  so 
ell  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  that,  for  half 
year  before  it  was  acted,  the  manager 
s  Author  the  privilege  of  the  house. 


Few  plays  have  ever  been  so  beneficial  to  the 
writer;  for  it  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  licensing  coaches,  and  soon 
after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Pipe-office,  and 
anouier  in  me  v_-usioms  oi  six  nunurcu  pounds 
a- year.  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his 
writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  re- 
quires some  consideration.  As  the  lighter  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  poetry  professes  the  imitation 
of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and  daily  in- 
cidents, it  apparently  pre-supposes  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  many  characters,  and  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  passing  world ;  the  difficulty 
therefore  is,  to  conceive  how  this  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  by  a  bov. 

But  if  "  The  Old"  Bachelor"  be  more  nearly 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those 
comedies  which  may  be  made  by  a  mind  vigor- 
ous and  acute,  and  furnished  with  comic  cha- 
racters by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  actual  commerce  with  mankind.  The  dia- 
logue is  one  constant  reciprocation  of  conceits, 
or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  necessa- 
rily from  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature. 
The  characters,  both  of  men  and  women,  are 
either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  Heart- 
well  and  the  ladies ;  or  easy  and  common,  as 
Wittol,  a  tame  idiot,  Bluff,  a  swaggering  cow- 
ard, and  Fondlewife,  a  jealous  puritan;  and 
the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake  not  very 
probably  produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a 
mask. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  deduc- 
tions are  made,  will  still  remain  the  work  of  very 
powerful  and  fertile  faculties ;  the  dialogue  is 
quick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as  seize 
the  attention,  and  the  wit  so  exuberant,  that  it 
"o»er-informs  its  tenement." 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  of  his 
abilities  in  "The  Double  Dealer,"  which  was 
not  received  with  equal  kindness.  He  writes  to 
his  patron,  the  Lord  Halifax,  a  dedication,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reader  to 
that  which  found  few  friends  among  the  audi- 
ence. These  apologies  are  always  useless :  M  de 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum ;"  men  may  be 
convinced,  but  they  cannot  be  pleased  against 
their  will.  But,  though  taste  is  obstinate,  it  is 
very  variable ;  nd  time  often  prevails  when 
arguments  have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  those  plays 
the  honour  of  her  presence ;  and  when  she  died, 
soon  after,  Congreve  testified  his  gratitude  by  a 
despicable  effusion  of  elegiac 
position  in  which  all ' 
is  new. 

In  another  year  (1695)  his  prolific  pen  pro- 
duced "  Love  for  Love,"  a  comedy  of  nearer  al- 
liance to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  character  of 
Foresight  was  then  common.  Dryden  calculated 
nativities ;  both  Cromwell  and  King  William 
had  their  lucky  days  ;  and  Shaftesbury  himself, 
though  he  had  no  religion,  was  said  to  regard 
predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  very 
natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant. 

With  this  play  was"  opened  the  New  Theatre, 
under  the  direction  of  Betterton,  the  tragedian ; 
where  he  exhibited,  two  years  afterwards,  ( 1687,) 
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The  Mourning  Bride,"  a  tragedy,  so  written 
as  to  show  him  sufficiently  qualified  for  either 
kind  of  dramatic  poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards 
revised  it,  he  reduced  the  versification  to  greater 
regularity,  there  is  more  bustle  than  sentiment, 
the  plot  is  busy  and  intricate,  and  the  events 
take  hold  on  the  attention  ;  but  except  a  very 
few  passages,  we  are  rather  amused  with  noise, 
and  perplexed  with  strata  gpm,  than  entertained 
with  any  true  delineation  of  natural  characters. 
This,  however,  was  received  with  more  benevo- 
lence than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  acted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  either 
to  bis  comic  or  tragic  excellence,  they  are  lost  at 
once  in  the  blaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  had  produced  these  four  plays 
before  he  had  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  be- 
fore other  men,  even  such  as  are  some  time  to 
shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their  probation 
of  literature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any  other 
notice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence  and 
inquiry.  Among  all  the  efforts  of  early  genius, 
which  literary  history  records,  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  can  be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the 
common  limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Con- 


About  this  time  began  the  long  continued  con- 
troversy between  Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  puritans  had  raised 
a  violent  clamour  against  the  drama,  which  they 
considered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful  to 
Christians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common 
with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  Prynne  publish- 
ed "Histrio-Mastix,"  a  huge  volume,  in  which 
stage-plays  were  censured.  The  outrages  and 
crimes  of  the  puritans  brought  afterwards  their 
whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disrepute,  and 
from  the  Restoration  the  poets  and  players  were 
left  at  quiet;  for  to  have  molested  them  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to  puri- 
tanical malignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by 
time  ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  non- 
juror, knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  theatre 
would  never  make  him  suspected  for  a  puritan  ; 
he  therefore  ( 1698)  published  "  A  short  View  of 
the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English 
Stage,"  I  believe  with  no  other  motive  than  re- 
ligious zeal  and  honest  indignation.  He  was 
formed  for  a  controvertist ;  with  sufficient  learn* 
ing ;  with  diction  vehement  and  pointed,  though 
often  vulgar  and  incorrect ;  with  unconquerable 
pertinacity  ;  with  wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen 


sarcastic;  ana  with  all  lliose powers 
and  invigorated  by  just  confidence 


in  his 


and  sarcastic ;  and  with  all  those  powers  exalt- 
ed an " 
cause. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked 
out  to  battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of  the 
living  writers,  from  Dryden  to  D'Urfey.  His 
onset  was  violent ;  those  passages,  which,  while 
they  stood  single,  had  passed  with  little  notice, 
when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  to- 
gether, excited  horror  ;  the  wise  and  the  pious 
caught  the  alarm  ;  and  the  nation  wonderea  why 
it  had  so  long  suffered  irreligion  and  licentious- 
ness to  be  openly  taueht  at  the  public  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poet*  but  to 
resist  or  fly.  Drydcn's  conscience,  or  his  pru- 
dence, angry  as  he  was,  withheld  him  from  the 
conflict:  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  attempted 


answers.  Congreve,  a  very  young 
with  success,  and  impatient  of  censure, 
ed  an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief 
artifice  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  ad- 
versary his  own  words  ;  he  is  very  angry,  and, 
hoping  to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own  weapons, 
allows  himself  in  the  use  of  every  term  of  con- 
tumely and  contempt :  but  be  has  the  sword 
without  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg  ;  he  has  bis  an- 
tagonist's coarseness,  but  not  his  strength.  Col- 
lier replied  ;  for  contest  was  his  delight ;  he  was 
not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable  ; 
whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for  the  defence  or 
palliation  of  single  passages,  the  general  tenor 
and  tendency  of  his  plays  must  always  be  con- 
demned. It  is  acknowledged,  with  universal 
conviction,  that  the  perusal  of  his  works  will 
make  no  man  better;  and  that  their  ultimate 
effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in 
vice,  and  to  relax  those  i 
ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dis- 

[mte  was  protracted  through  ten  years ;  but  at 
ast  comedy  grew  more  modest,  and  Collier 
lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  theatre, 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  vic- 
tory was  achieved,  a  quotation  from  "  Love  for 
Love,"  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  afford  a 
specimen : 

Sir  Samps.  Sampson's  a  very  good  name ;  for 
your  Sampsons  were  very  strong  dogs  from  the 

beginning. 

Jingd.  Have  a  care — If  you  remember,  the 
strongest  Sampson  of  your  name  pulled  an  old 
house  over  his  head  at  last. 

"  Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  bur- 
lesqued, and  Sampson  once  more  brought  into 
the  house  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the  Philis- 
tines !w 

Congrevc's  last  play  was  "  The  Way  of  the 
World  ;"  which,  though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedi- 
cation, it  was  written  with  great  labour  and 
much  thought,  was  received  with  so  little  favour, 
that,  being  in  a  high  degree  offended  and  dis- 
gusted, he  resolved  to  commit  his  quiet  and  hi* 
fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  the  public ;  he 
lived  for  himself  and  for  his  friends,  and 
his  friends  was  able  to  name  every  man  of 
time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raised  to  repu- 
tation: it  may  be,  therefore,  reasonably 
manners  were  polite  and  his 


posed,  that  his 
versation  pleasing. 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in 
writing,  as  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  "  Spec- 
tator," and  only  one  paper  to  the  "Tatler," 
though  published  by  men  with  whom  he  might 
be  supposed  willing  to  associate  ;  and  though  he 
lived  many  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  to 
them,  but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence ;  engag- 
ed in  no  controversy,  contending  with  no  rival, 
neither  soliciting  flattery  by  public  commenda- 
tions, nor  provoking  enmity  by  malignant  criti- 
cism, but  passing  his  time  among  the  great  and 
splendid,  in  the'  placid  enjoyment  of  his  fame 
and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  con- 
tinued always  of  his  patron'*  party,  but,  at  it 
seems,  without  violence  or  acrimony ;  and  h 
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Snnness  was  naturally  esteemed,  as  his  abilities 
were  reverenced.  H«  security,  therefore,  was 
sever  violated  ;  and  when,  upon  the  extrusion 
of  the  whiga,  some  intercession  was  used  lest 
Congreve  should  be  displaced,  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford made  this  answer: 

^Jfon  <-btnsa  adeo  eestamus  pectora  P<rni, 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adverse 
party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  advanced 
when  his  friends  returned  to  power,  and  he  was 
accordingly  made  secretary  for  the  Island  of 
Jamaica;  a  place,  I  suppose  without  trust  or 
care,  but  which,  with  his  post  in  theCustoms,  is 
aid  to  have  afforded  him  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a  rear. 

His  honours  were  jet  far  greater  than  his  pro- 
fit*. Every  writer  mentioned  him  with  respect; 
tad,  among  other  testimonies  to  his  merit, 
Steele  made  him  the  patron  of  his  Miscellany, 
and  Pope  inscribed  to  him  his  translation  of  the 

A  r. 


But  he  treated  the  Muses  with  ingratitude ; 
:cr,  having  long  conversed  familiarly  with  the 
peat,  he  wished  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  man 
rf  taahion  than  of  wit ;  and,  when  he  received 
»  visit  from  Voltaire,  disgusted  him  by  the  de- 
Rscable  foppery  of  desiring  to  be  considered  not 
u  an  author  but  a  gentleman ;  to  which  the 
Frenchman  replied,  "that  if  he  had  been  only  a 
gentleman  he  should  not  have  come  to  visit 

In  bis  retirement  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
applied  himself  to  books  ;  for  he  discovers  more 
iiierature  than  the  poets  have  commonly  attain- 
•i  But  bis  studies  were  in  his  latter  days  ob- 
ftrocted  by  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  at  last 
laminated  in  blindness.  This  melancholy  state 
vm  aggravated  by  the  gout,  for  which  he  sought 
reiief  by  a  journey  to  Bath ;  but,  being  over- 
timed in  his  chariot,  complained  from  that  time 
of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  died,  at  his  house  in 
Surrey-street,  in  the  Strand,  January  29, 1728-9. 
Having  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
hi  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbev,  where  a 
ncnument  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta, 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom,  for  reasons 
ather  not  known  or  not  mentioned,  he  bequeath- 
ed a  legacy,  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
accumulation  of  attentive  parsimony ;  which, 
v»agh  to  her  superfluous  and  useless,  might 
aw*  given  great  assistance  to  the  ancient  family 
>jta  which  ^-ehd9esCjende,,'r*^  ^  t*™15'  by  \he 
xad  distress. 

Coxokevk  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind  ;  he 
i«tn  original  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the 
models  of  his  plot  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue. 
Of  his  plays  I  cannot  speak  distinctly,  for  since 
I  inspected  them  many  years  have  passed  ;  but 
Hal  remains  upon  my  memory  is,  that  his 
'jaxacters  are  commonly  fictitious  and  artifi- 
■A  with  very  little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of 
He  formed  a  peculiar  idea  of  comic  exed- 
•fnce»  which  he  supposed  to  consist  in  gay  re- 
marks and  unexpected  answers ;  but  that  which 
■  endeavoured  he  seldom  failed  of  performing. 
His  scenes  exhibit  not  much  of  humour,  imagery, 
*  pwsion  ;  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  in  tell  ec- 
**1  gladiators ;  every  sentence  is  to  ward  or 
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strike  ;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  never  inter- 
mitted ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to  and  fro 
with  alternate  coruscations.  His  comedies 
have,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  operation  of 
tragedies  ;  they  surprise  rather  than  divert,  and 
raise  admiration  oftener  than  merriment.  But 
they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete  with 
images  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  miscellaneous  poetry  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  very  favourable.  The  powers  of  Congreve 
seem  to  desert  him  when  he  leaves  the  stage, 
as  Antaeus  was  no  longer  strong  than  when 
he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
served without  wonder,  that  a  mind  so  vigorous 
and  fertile  in  dramatic  compositions,  should  on 
any  other  occasion  discover  nothing  but  impo- 
tence and  poverty.  He  has  in  these  little  pieces 
neither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of  language, 
nor  skill  in  versification ;  yet,  if  I  were  required 
to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry 
the  most  poetical  paragraph,  I  know  not  what  I 
could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in  "The  Mourn- 


Iivua 


Al.MERl  A. 

noise ;  for  all  is 


It  waa  ih 

WhiMJin* 
We'll  - 


! 


LEONORA. 


ALMERIA. 

So,  all  Is  hush«d  and  Mill  a*  death.— Tie  dreadful ! 
How  reverend  ia  (he  face  of  this  call  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  iti  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  iti  own  weijrht  made  steadfast  and  it 
Looking  tranquillity !  it  strike*  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  eoM, 
And  shoot  a  ehiliness  to  my  trembline  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  toy  voice  ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  bear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  mo- 
ment the  powers  of  a  poet ;  he  feels  what  he 
remembers  to  have  felt  before ;  but  he  feels  it 
with  great  increase  of  sensibility ;  he  recognizes 
a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified 
and  expanded,  embellished  with  beauty  and  en- 
larged with  majesty. 

Yet  could  the  Author,  who  appears  here  to 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Nature, 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  linea  like 

The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-descendinc  rilla 
Furrow  the  brows  of  all  th*  impending  hills. 
The  water-gods  to  flood  their  nvuleta  turn. 
And  each,  with  streaming  eyes,  supplies  hie  w 
The  fauns  forsake  the  woods,  the  nymphs  the  grove, 
And  mund  the  plain  in  sad  distraction  rove : 
In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  [hey  tear, 
And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  gokien  hair. 
With  their  sharp  nails,  themselves  the  satyrs  wound, 
And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bite  with  grief  the 
ground. 

Lo  Pan  himself,  beneath  a  blasted  oak, 
Dejected  liee,  his  pipe  in  piece*  broke. 
See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  despair. 
And  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bosom  bare. 
And  see  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 
The  Queen  of  Love,  all  bath'd  in  flowing  tear*  • 
See  how  the  wrings  her  hands,  and  beau  ber 
And  tears  her  useless  girdle  from  her  wake ! 
Hear  the  sad  murmurs  of  her  i ' 
For  grief  they  sigh,  forgetful  i 
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And,  many  years  after,  he  gaVe  no  proof  that 
time  had  improved  his  wisdom  or  his  wit ;  for, 
on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  this 


And  now  the  winds,  which  had  so  long  been  still, 
Begin  the  swelling  air  with  eighs  to  fill : 
The  water-nymph*,  who  motionless  remain'd, 
Like  images  or  ice,  while  she  complain'd, 
Now  loos'd  their  stream*  ;  as  when  descending  rains 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o'er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation  who  so  long  had  gaz'd, 
Charm*d  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amaz'd, 
Be^an  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell, 
Dismal  to  hear  and  terrible  to  tell ! 
Nothine  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around, 
And  echo  multiplied  each  mournful  sound. 

In  both  these  funeral  poems,  when  he  has  yelled 
out  many  syllable*  of  senseless  dolour,  he  dis- 
miases  his  reader  with  senseless  consolation : 
from  the  grave  of  Pastora  rises  a  light  that 
forms  a  star;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for 
Amyntas,  from  every  tear  sprung  up  a  violet 

But  William  is  bis  hero,  and  of  William  he 
will  sing : 


wings  shall  wait  around, 
lands,  the  flying  sound. 


And  catch,  and  waft  to  foreign 
It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what  they  shall 


'Twaa  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  pr 
And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  forest-shade, 
A  lowing  heifer,  loveliest  of  the  herd, 
Blood  feeding  by  ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepar'd 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight,  by  (ate  of  war 
The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair  one's  love  ; 

l  of  what  met  next  my  view, 
i  withdrew. 


And  now,  for  woods,  and 
Behold  a  town  arise  bt 
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bulwark'd 


lofty 


low'rs ; 

Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  o'erspread, 
Each  in  battalia  rang'd,  and  shining  arms  arrayM ; 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far, 
Namur,  the  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

"The  Birth  of  the  Muse"  is  a  miserable  fie 
One  good  line  it  has,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  The 
are  these : 

This  said,  no  more  remain'd.   Th'  ethereal  host 
Again  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast. 
The  father  now,  within  his  spacious  hands, 
EncompassM  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands ; 
And,  having  heav'd  aloft  the  pond'rous  sphere, 


Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella 
Hunt  seems  to  be  the  best ;  his  M  Ode  for  St 


Cecilia's  pay," 
Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  para- 
phraslical,  and  the  additions  which  he  makes 
are  of  little  value.  He  sometimes  retains  what 
were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks 
of  vervain  and  gums  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was 
written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  for- 
given, though  it  have  not  the  massiness  and 
vigour  of  the  original.  In  all  his  versions 
strength  and  sprightlincss  are  wanting;  his 
Hymn  to  Vonus,  from  Homer,  is  perhaps  the 
best  His  lines  are  weakened  with  expletives, 
and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  imperfect 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of 
criticism  ;  sometimes  the  thoughts  are  false,  and 
sometimes  common.  In  his  verses  on  Lady 
Gcthin,  the  latter  part  is  in  imitation  of  Dry- 
den's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killegrew  ;  and  Doris,  that 
has  been  so  lavishly  flattered  by  Steele,  has  in- 
deed some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression 
might  be  mended ;  and  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  character  had  been  already  shown  in 
"  Love  for  Love."  His  "Art  of  Pleasing"  is 
founded  on  a  vulgar,  hut  perhaps  impracticable, 
principle,  and  the  stateness  of  the  sense  is  not 
concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illustration  or  ele- 
gance of  diction. 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  seems 
to  have  hoped  a  lasting  name,  is  totally  ne- 
glected, and  known  only  as  it  appended  to  his 
plays. 

While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded, 
his  plays  are  likely  to  be  read  ;  but,  except  * 
what  relates  to  the  stage,  I  know  not  that  he 
has  ever  written  a  stanza  that  is  sung,  or  a 
couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  character 
of  his  Miscellanies  is,  that  they  show  little  wit 
and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  national  error, 
and  lor  tnc  cure  oi  our  rinoanc  maaness.  tie 
first  taught  the  English  writers  that  Pindar's 
odes  were  regular;  and,  though  certainly  he 
had  not  the  fire  requsite  for  the  higher  species 
of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  shown  us,  that  enthu- 
siasm has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion 


•  "Except:"  Dr. 
high  sort  of  poetry ?"  He 
greve's  Opera,  or  Oratorio,  of  "»e 
lj  HaodeU  believe  in  174A.-C. 


not  this  a 


BLACKMORE. 


— >  la  one  of  those  men 
whose  writings  have  attracted  much  notice,  but 
of  whose  life  and  manners  very  little  has  been 
communicated,  and  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 


He 


the  son  of  Robert  Blackmore,  of 


Corsham,  in  Wiltshire,  styled  by  Wood,  Gen- 
tleman, and  supposed  to  have  been  an  attorney. 
Having  been  for  some  time  educated  in  •  coun- 
try school,  he  was  sent,  at  thirteen,  to  West- 
minster ;  and,  in  1668,  was  entered  at  Edmund 
Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  June  3,  1676,  and  resided  thirteen  years ; 
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i  much  longer  time  than  it  is  usual  to  ipend  at 
'ii6  university ;  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
massed  with  very  tittle  attention  to  the  business 
>f  the  place;  tor,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient 
places,  which  he  often  pro- 


iamc 

duces,  are  pronounced  by  chance.  He  after- 
wards travelled  :  at  Padua  he  was  made  doctor 
jf  physic ;  and,  after  having  wandered  about  a 
fear  and  a  half  on  the  Continent,  returned 
lome. 

In  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when, 
lis  indigence  compelled  him  to  teach  a  school, 
in  humiliation  with  which,  though  it  certainly 
asted  but  a  little  while,  his  enemies  did  not  for- 
jet  to  reproach  him,  when  he  became  conspi- 
cuous enough  to  excite  malevolence  ;  and  let  it 
5e  remembered  for  his  honour,  that  to  have 
jeen  once  a  schoolmaster,  is  the  only  reproach 
•vhich  all  the  perspicacity  of  malice,  animated  by 
wit,  has  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  life. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic, 
le  inquired,  as  he  says,  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  what 
tuthors  he  should  read,  and  was  directed  by 
Sydenham  to  " Don  Quixote ;"  "which,"  said 
»e,  "  is  a  very  good  book  ;  I  read  it  still."  The 
M rvcrscness  of  mankind  makes  it  often  mis- 
:hicvous  in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to 
nerriment ;  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long 
(better  themselves  under  this  foolish  apoph- 
-hegm. 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this  direc- 
ion,  or  sought  for  better,  he  commenced  physi- 
cian, and  obtained  high  eminence  and  extensive 
>ractice.  He  became  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  April  12,  1697,  being  one  of  the 
hirty  which,  by  the  new  charter  of  King  James, 
vere  added  to  the  former  fellows.  H  is  rcsi- 
lence  was  in  Cheapside,*  and  his  friends  were 
.hiefly  in  the  city.  In  the  early  part  of  Black- 
nore's  time,  a  citizen  was  a  term  of  reproach  ; 
ind  his  place  of  abode  was  another  topic  to 
vhich  his  adversaries  had  recourse,  in  the  penury 
if  scandal. 

Blackmore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not 
»y  necessity  but  inclination,  and  wrote  not  for 
.  livelihood:  but  for  fame,  or,  if  he  may  tell  his 
►wn  motives,  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to  engage 
•oetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  first 
•ublic  work  was  an  heroic  poem.  He  was  not 
uiown  as  a  maker  of  verses  till  he  published 
in  1695)  "Prince  Arthur,"  in  ten  books,  writ- 
en,  as  ho  relates,  "  by  such  catches  and  starts, 
md  in  such  occasional  uncertain  hours,  as  his 
irofession  afforded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in 
•.offee-houses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
•treeta."  For  the  latter  part  of  this  apology  he 
vas  accused  of  writing  "  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
:hariot- wheels."  He  had  read,  he  savs,  "  but 
ittle  poetry  throughout  his  whole  life  ;  and  for 
ifteen  years  before  had  not  written  a  hundred 
•erses,  except  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise 
tf  a  friend's  book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  from 
iuch  a  performance  perfection  cannot  be  expect- 
ed ;  but  he  finds  another  reason  for  the  severity 
>f  his  censures,  which  he  expresses  in  language 
rach  as  Cheapside  easily  furnished.  "  I  am  not 
Vee  of  the  poets'  company,  having  never  kissed 
the  governor's  hands :  mine  is  therefore  not  so 


much  as  a  permission-poem,  but  a  downright 

interloper.  Those  gentlemen  who  carry  on  their 
poetical  trade  in  a  joint  stock,  would  certainly 
do  what  they  could  to  sink  and  rain  an  unlicensed 
adventurer,  notwithstanding  I  disturbed  none  of 
their  factories,  nor  imported  any  goods  they 
have  ever  dealt  in."  He  had  lived  in  the  city  till 
he  had  learned  its  note. 

That  "  Prince  Arthur"  found  many  readers  is 
certain  ;  for  in  two  years  it  had  three  editions  ; 
a  very  uncommon  instance  of  favourable  recep- 
tion, at  a  time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  the  nation. 
Such  success  naturally  raised  animosity ;  and 
Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal  criticism,  more 
tedious  and  disgusting  than  the  work  which  he 
condemns.  To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  the 
approbation  of  Locke  and  the  admiration  of 
Molineux,  which  are  found  in  their  printed  let- 
tera.  Molineux  is  particularly  delighted  with 
the  song  of  Mopas,  w  hich  is  therefore  subjoined 
to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  "  raises  the 
hero  often  sinks  the  man."  Of  Blackmore  it 
may  be  said,  that  as  the  poet  sinks,  the  man 
rises  ;  the  animadversions  of  Dennis,  insolent 
and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raised  in  him 
no  implacable  resentment :  he  and  his  critic 
were  afterwards  friends ;  and  in  one  of  his  lat- 
ter works  he  praises  Dennis  as  "equal  to  Boi- 
leau  in  poetry,  and  superior  to  him  in  critical 
abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with 
praise  than  pained  by  censure,  and,  instead  of 
slackening,  quickened  his  career.  Having  in  two 
years  produced  ten  books  of  "Prince  Arthur," 
in  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the  world 
"King  Arthur"  in  twelve.  The  provocation 
was  now  doubled,  and  the  resentment  of  wita 
and  critics  may  be  supposed  to  have  increased 
in  proportion.  He  found,  however,  advantages 
more  than  equivalent  to  all  their  outrages  ;  he 
was  this  year  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  or- 
dinary to  King  William,  and  advanced  by  him 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  present 
of  a  gold  chain  and  a  medal. 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his 
knighthood  to  his  new  poem ;  but  King  William 
was  not  very  studious  of  poetry  •  and  Black- 
more  perhaps  had  other  merit,  for  he  says,  in  his 
dedication  to  "  Alfred,"  that  "  he  had  a  greater 
part  in  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
than  ever  he  had  boasted." 

What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cession, or  what  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
contributed,  cannot  now  be  known.  That  he 
had  been  of  considerable  use,  I  doubt  not  but 
he  believed,  for  I  hold  him  to  have  been  very 
honest ;  but  he  might  easily  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  his  own  importance :  those  whom  their 
virtue  restrains  from  deceiving  others,  are  often 
disposed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselves. 
Whether  he  promoted  the  succession  or  not,  ha 
at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably  to 
bis  principles  and  party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  still  continued ;  and  not 
lon^  after  (1700)  he  published  "A  Paraphrase 
on  the  Book  of  Job,"  and  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture.  This  performance  Dryden,  who  pur- 
sued him  with  great  malignity,  lived  ' 


•  Al 


to  ridicule  in  a  prologue. 
The  wits  easily  confW 


him,  a. 
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Dryden,  whose  favour  they  almost  all  courted, 
was  his  professed  adversary.  He  had  besides 
given  them  reason  for  resentment ;  as,  in  his 
preface  to  "  Prince  Arthur,"  he  had  said  of  the 
dramatic  writers  almost  all  that  was  alleged 
afterwards  by  Collier  ;  but  Blackmore's  censure 
was  cold  and  general,  Collier's  was  personal  and 
ardent ;  Blackmore  taught  his  reader  to  dislike 
what  Collier  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  his  preface  to  "  King  Arthur"  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  at  least  one  friend,  and  propiti- 
ated Congreve  by  higher  praise  of  his  "Mourn- 
ing Bride"  than  it  has  obtained  from  any  other 
critic 

The  same  year  he  published  "  A  Satire  on 
Wit ;"  a  proclamation  of  defiance,  which  united 
the  poets  almost  all  against  him,  and  which 
brought  upon  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from 
every  side.  This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evi- 
dently despised  ;  nor  should  his  dignity  of  mind 
be  without  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid  the  ho- 
mage to  greatness  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and 
degraded  himself  by  conferring  that  authority 
over  the  national  taste  which  he  takes  from  the 
poets  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  influ- 
ence, but  of  less  wit  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  ia  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of 
Cheapside,  whose  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry 
unmingled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that  intellec- 
tual bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will 
erect  a  Bank  for  Wit. 

In  this  poem  he  justly  censured  Dryden's  im- 
purities, out  praised  his  powers:  though  in  a 
subsequent  edition  he  retained  the  satire  and 
omitted  the  praise.  "What  was  his  reason,  I 
not ;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  in  his 


head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poetry;  and 
(1705)  he  published  "  Eliza,"  in  ten  books.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  world  was  now  weary  of  con- 
tending about  Blackmore's  heroes:  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  by  any  author,  serious  or  comi- 
cal, I  have  found  "Eliza"  either  praised  or 
blamed.  She  "  dropped,"  as  it  seems,  "  dead- 
born  from  the  press."  It  is  never  mentioned,  and 
was  never  seen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the 
present  occasion.  Jacob  says,  "  it  is  corrected 
and  revised  for  another  impression ;"  but  the 
labour  of  revision  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  celebration  of  living  characters ;  and  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Kit-cat  Club,  and  Advice  to  the 
Poets  how  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  but  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  suc- 
cess, thinking  himself  qualified  to  give  more  in- 
struction, he  agaia  wrote  a  poem  of  "  Advice  to 
a  Weaver  of  Tapestry."  Steele  was  then  pub- 
lishing the  "Tat)cr't"  and,  looking  around  him 
for  something  at  which  he  might  laugh,  unluck- 
ily lighted  on  Sir  Richard's  work,  and  treated  it 
with  such  contempt,  that,  as  Fentoo  observes, 
he  put  an  end  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave 
Advice  to  Painters. 

Not  long  after  (17U)  he  published  "  Crea- 
tion," a  philosophical  poem,  which  has  been  by 
my  recommendation  inserted  in  the  late  collec- 
tion. Whoever  Judges  of  this  by  any  other  of 
Blackmore's  performances  will  do  it  injury.  The 
praise  given  it  by  Addison  (Spec.  339)  is  too 
well  known  to  be  transcribed  :  but  some  notice 
is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it  a 
"  philosophical  poem,  which  has  equalled  that 


of  Lucretius  in  the  beauty  of  its  versification, 

and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning." 

Why  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  inquire.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Draper, 
an  eminent  bookseller,  an  account  received  by 
him  from  Ambrose  Philips,  "  That  Blackmore, 
as  he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid  his  manuscript 
from  time  to  time  before  a  club  of  wits  with 
whom  he  associated ;  and  that  every  man  con- 
tributed, as  he  could,  cither  improvement  or  cor- 
rection :  so  that,"  said  Philips,  "  there  are  per- 
haps no  where  in  the  book  thirty  lines  together 
that  now  stand  as  they  were  originally  written.'* 

The  relation  of  Philips,  1  suppose,  was  trjae  ; 
but  when  all  reasonable,  all  credible,  allowance 
is  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the  Author  will 
still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise  :  for  to 
him  must  always  be  assigned  the  plan  of  the 
work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of 
topics,  the  train  of  argument,  and,  what  is  yet 
more,  the  general  predominance  of  philosophical 
judgment  and  poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldom 
effects  more  than  the  suppression  of  faults ;  a 
happy  line,  or  a  single  elegance,  may  perhaps 
be  added  ;  but  of  a  large  work  (he  general  cha- 
racter must  always  remain  ;  the  original  consti- 
tution can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  reme- 
dies ;  inherent  and  radical  dulness  will  never  be 
much  invigorated  by  extrinsic  animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  among 
the  first  favourites  of  the  English  muse  ;  but  to 
make  verses  was  his  I 
as  he  was  not  deterred  by 
satiated  with  praise. 

He  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into  other 
tracks  of  literature,  and  condescended  to  enter- 
tain his  readers  with  plain  prose.  When  the 
"  Spectator"  stopped,  ne  considered  the  polite 
world  as  destitute  of  entertainment:  and,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third 
paper,  published  three  times  a-wcek  "  The  Lay 
Monastery,"  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
some  literary  men,  whose  characters  are  de- 
scribed, had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  in- 
struct the  public,  by  communicating  their  disqui- 
sitions and  amusements.  Whether  any  real 
persons  were  concealed  under  fictitious  names, 
is  not  known.  The  hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr. 
Johnson ;  such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that 
his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed,  thoi 
there  is  no  great  genius  in  the  design,  nor 
m  the  delineation. 

"The  first  I  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
gentleman  that  owes  to  nature  excellent  faculties 
and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  industry  and  ap- 
plication many  acquired  accomplishments.  His 
taste  is  disUnguishing,  just,  and  delicate:  his 
judgment  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  accom- 
panied with  an  imagination  full  of  spirit,  of  great 
compass,  and  storcdwith  refined  ideas.  He  is  a 
critic  of  the  first  rank ;  and,  what  is  his  peculiar 
ornament,  he.  is  delivered  from  the  ostentation, 
malevolence,  and  supercilious  temper,  that  so 
often  blemish  men  of  that  character.  His  re- 
marks result  from  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things,  and  are  formed  by  a  judgment  free  and 
unbiassed  by  the  authority  of  those  who  have 
lazily  followed  each  other  in  the  same  beater 
track  of  thinking,  and  are  arrived  only  at  the  re- 
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putation  of  acute  grammarians  and  commenta- 
tors ;  men,  who  have  been  copying*  one  another 
many  hundred  years,  without  any  improvement ; 

>r,  if  they  have  ventured  farther,  have  only  ap- 
plied in  a  mechanical  manner  the  rules  of  ancient 
critics  to  modern  writings,  and  with  great  labour 
discovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  judg- 
ment and  capacity.    As  Mr.  Johnson  penetrates 
to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  by  which  means  his 
observations  are  solid  and  natural,  as  well  as 
delicate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  light 
something  useful  and  ornamental ;  whence  his 
character  is  the  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have  emi- 
nent abilities  in  insignificant  knowledge,  and  a 
?reat  felicity  in  finding  out  trifles,    fie  is  no 
ess  industrious  to  search  out  the  merit  of  an  au- 
thor than  sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and 
defects  ;  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending 
.he  beauties  than  exposing  the  blemishes  of  a 
laudable  writing ;  like  Horace,  in  a  long  work, 
ie  can  bear  some  deformities,  and  justly  lay 
Jiem  on  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which 
s  incapable  of  faultless  productions.   When  an 
excellent  drama  appears  in  public,  and  by  its  in- 
xinsic  worth  attracts  a  general  applause,  he  is 
lot  stung  with  envy  and  spleen ;  nor  does  he 
m  press  a  savage  nature,  in  fastening  upon  the 
•elcbrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  imaginary 
iefects,  and  passing  over  his  conspicuous  excell- 
ences.   He  treats  all  writers  upon  the  same  im- 
partial fooling  ;  and  is  not,  like  the  little  critics, 
a  ken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties 
>f  the  ancient,  and  nothing  but  the  errors  of  the 
modern  writers.    Never  did  any  one  express 
more  kindness  and  good  nature  to  young  and 
an  finished  authors ;  he  promotes  their  interests, 
protects  their  reputation,  extenuates  their  faults, 
ind  sets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour 
guards  them  from  the  severity  of  his  judgment, 
.le  is  not  like  those  dry  critics  who  are  morose 
because  they  cannot  write  themselves,  but  is 
limself  master  of  a  good  vein  in  poetry;  and 
hough  he  does  not  often  employ  it,  yet  he  has 
ome  times  entertained  his  friends  with  his  un- 
published performances." 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be  but 
eeble  mortals,  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
chnson ;  who  yet,  with  all  his  abilities,  and  the 
telp  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the  publication 
ml  to  forty  papers,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
ected  into  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  title  "  A 
Sequel  to  the  Spectators." 

Some  years  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he 
tublished  two  volumes  of  Essays  in  prose,  which 
an  be  commended  only  as  they  are  written  for 
he  highest  and  noblest  purpose — the  promotion 
>f  religion.  Blackmore's  prose  is  not  the  prose 
>f  a  poet;  for  it  is  languid,  sluggish,  and  life- 
ess  ;  his  diction  is  neither  daring  nor  exact,  his 
low  neither  rapid  nor  easy,  and  his  periods 
leithcr  smooth  nor  strong.  His  account  of  wit 
vill  show  with  how  little  clearness  he  is  content 
o  think,  and  how  little  his  thoughts  are  recoro- 
nended  by  his  language. 

"  As  to  its  efficient  cause,  wit  owes  its  pro- 
luction  to  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  tem- 
terament  in  the  constitution  of  the  possessor  of 
l,  in  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of  regular 
ind  exalted  ferments,  and  an  affluence  of  ani- 
nal  spirits,  refined  and  rectified  to  a  great  de- 
cree of  purity ;  whence,  being  endowed  with 
nvacity,  brightness,  and  celerity,  as  well  in  their 


reflections  as  direct  motions,  they  become  proper 
instruments  for  the  sprightly  operations  of  the 
mind;  by  which  means  the  imagination  can 
with  great  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  nature, 
contemplate  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  and, 
by  observing  the  similitude  and  disagreement  of 
their  several  qualities,  single  out  and  abstract, 
and  then  suit  and  unite,  those  ideas  which  will 
best  serve  its  purjxtse.  Hence  beautiful  allu- 
sions, surprising  metaphors,  and  admirable  sen- 
timents, are  always  ready  at  hand ;  and  while 
the  fancy  is  full  of  images,  collected  from  in- 
numerable objects  and  their  different  qualities, 
relations,  and  habitudes,  it  can  at  pleasure  dress 
a  common  notion  in  a  strange  but  becoming 
garb ;  by  which,  as  before  observed,  the  same 
thought  will  appear  a  new  one,  to  the  great 
delight  and  wonder  of  the  hearer.  What  we  call 
genius  results  from  this  particular  happy  com- 
plexion in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that 
enjoys  it,  and  is  Nature's  gift,  but  diversified  by 
various  specific  characters  and  limitations,  as  its 
active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  different 
proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and  regulated 
by  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments.  There- 
fore, as  there  happens  in  the  composition  of  a 
facetious  genius  a  greater  or  less,  though  still  an 
inferior,  degree  of  judgment  and  prudence,  one 
man  of  wit  will  be  varied  and  distinguished  from 
another." 

In  these  Essays  he  took  little  care  to  propitiate 
the  wits  ;  for  he  scorns  to  avert  their  malice  at 
the  expense  of  virtue  or  of  truth. 

"  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  sarcas- 
tical  and  spiteful  strokes  at  religion  in  general ; 
while  others  make  themselves  pleasant  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  last  kind, 
this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious  example  in 
the  book  entitled  4  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  Had  this 
writing  been  published  in  a  pagan  or  popish  na- 
tion, who  are  justly  impatient  of  all  indignity 
offered  to  the  established  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, no  doubt  but  the  author  would  have  received 
the  punishment  he  deserved.  But  the  fate  of  this 
impious  buflbon  is  very  different ;  for  in  a  protes- 
tant  kingdom,  zealous  of  their  civil  and  religious 
immunities,  he  has  not  only  escaped  affronts  and 
the  effects  of  public  resentment,  but  has  been  ca- 
ressed and  patronized  by  persons  of  great  figure 
and  of  all  denominations.  Violent  parly  men, 
who  differed  in  all  things  besides,  agreed  in  their 
turn  to  show  particular  respect  and  friendship  to 
this  insolent  dernier  of  the  worship  of  his  country, 
till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  gone  off 
with  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and 
preferment.  I  do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  or 
search  was  ever  made  after  this  writing,  or  that 
any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author,  or  that  the  infamous  book  was  ever 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  public :  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  excessive  esteem  and  love  that 
men  in  power,  during  the  late  reign,  had  for  wit, 
or  their  defect  of  zeal  and  concern  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  will  be  determined  best  by  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  character." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  ab- 
horrence of  a  godless  author,  who  has  burlesqued 
a  Psalm.  This  author  was  supposed  to  be  Pope, 
who  published  a  reward  for  any  one  that  would 
produce  the  coiner  of  the  accusation,  but  never 
denied  it ;  and  was  afterwards  the  perpetual  and 
incessant  enemy  of  Blackmore. 
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One  of  his  essays  is  upon  the  Spleen,  which  is 
Crested  by  him  so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  he  has  published  the  fame  thoughts  in  the 
same  words;  first  in  the  "Lay  Monastery;" 
then  in  the  Essay;  and  then  in  the  preface  to  a 
Medical  Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One  passage, 
which  I  have  found  already  twice,  I  will  here  ex- 
hibit, because  I  think  it  letter  imagined,  and 
better  expressed,  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  common  tenor  of  his  prose  : 

" — As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetic 
madness  and  folly  produce  an  infinite  variety  of 
irregular  understanding,  so  the  amicable  accom- 
modation and  alliance  between  several  virtues 
and  vices  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the  dis- 
positions and  manners  of  mankind  ;  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  as  many  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd productions  are  found  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
Intellectual  world.  How  surprising  is  it  to  ob- 
e,  among  the  least  culpable  men,  some  whose 
are  attracted  by  heaven  and  earth  with  a 
j  equal  force ;  some  who  are  proud  of  hu- 
;  others  who  are  censorious  and  unchari- 
table, yet  self-denying  and  devout;  some  who 
join  contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  avarice  ; 
and  others  who  preserve  a  great  degree  of  piety, 
with  ill-nature  and  ungoverned  passions !  Nor 
are  instances  of  this  inconsistent  mixture  less 
frequent  among  bad"  men,  where  we  often,  with 
admiration,  see  persons  at  once  generous  and 
unjust,  impious  lovers  of  their  country  and  flagi- 
tious heroes,  good-natured  sharpers,  immoral 
men  of  honour,  and  libertines  who  will  sooner 
die  than  change  their  religion  ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  so  high  a  de- 
gree are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankind,  yet 
none  of  the  whole  mass,  cither  good  or  bad,  are 
entirely  exempted  from  some  absurd  mixture." 

He  about  tins  time  (Aug.  22,  1716)  became 
one  of  the  Elects  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ; 
and  was  soon  after  (Oct  1 )  chosen  Censor.  He 
seems  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on 
"Creation,"  by  which  he  established  the  great 
principle  of  all  religion,  he  thought  his  undertak- 
ing imperfect,  unless  he  likewise  enforced  the 
truth  of  revelation  ;  and  for  that  purpose  added 
another  poem,  on  "  Redemption."  He  had  like- 
wise written,  before  his  "Creation,"  three  books 
on  the  "Nature  of  Man." 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have  always 
wished  for  a  more  happy  metrical  version  than 
they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  "Book  of  Psalms." 
This  wish  the  piety  of  Blackmore  led  him  to 
gratify  ;  and  he  produced  (1721)  "A  new  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes 
used  in  Churches ;"  which,  being  recommended 
by  the  archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained 
a  license  for  its  admission  into  public  worship  ; 
but  no  admission  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it 
any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tate  had 
got  possession.  Blackmorc's  name  must  be 
added  to  those  of  many  others  who,  by  the  same 
attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  mean- 
ing well. 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic  poetry. 
There  was  another  monarch  of  this  island  (for 
he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries) whom  he  considered  as  worthy  of  the  epic 
muse;  and  he  dignified  " Alfred"  (1723)  with 
twelve  books.    But  the  opinion  of  the 


settled ;  a  hero  introduced  by 
more  was  not  likely  to  find  either  respect  or 
kindness  ;  "  Alfred"  took  his  place  by  "  Eli- 
za," in  silence  and  darkness ;  benevolence 
ashamed  to  favour,  and  malice  was 
insulting.  Of  his  four  epic  poems,  the  first'l 
such  reputation  and  popularity  as  enraged  the 
critics  ;  the  second  was  at  least  known  em 


enough 
friends 


to  be  ridiculed  ;  the  two  last  had  i 
nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it 
seizes  one  part  of  a  character,  corrupts  all  the 
rest  by  degrees.  Blackmore,  being  despised  as 
a  poet,  was  in  time  neglected  as  a  physician ;  his 
practice,  which  was  once  invidiously  great,  for- 
sook him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  but  being 
by  nature,  or  by  principle,  averse  from  idleness, 
he  employed  his  unwelcome  leisure  in  writing 
books  on  physic,  and  teaching  others  to  cure 
those  whom  he  could  himself  cure  no  longer.  1 
know  not  whether  I  can  enumerate  all  the 
treatises  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  diffuse 
the  art  of  healing  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
temper, of  dreadful  name,  which  he  has  not 
taught  the  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has  writ- 
ten on  the  small-pox,  with  a  vehement  invective 
against  inoculation ;  on  consumption,  the  spleen, 
the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  king's  evil,  the 
dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the  stone,  the  diabetes, 
ana  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  1  should  be  able  to  give  a 
critical  account.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
something  in  them  of  vexation  and  discontent, 
discovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade 
phytic  from  its  sublimity,  and  to  represent  it  as 
attainable  without  much  previous  or  concomi- 
tant learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which 
I  have  thrown  upon  them,  I  have  observed  an 
affected  contempt  of  the  ancients,  and  a  super- 
cilious derision  of  transmitted  knowledge.  Of 
this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotation 
from  his  preface  to  the  "Treatise  on  the  Small- 
pox" will  afford  a  specimen:  in  which,  when 
the  reader  finds,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that,  when 
he  was  censuring  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  aphorism  and  apophthegm, 
he  will  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  determina- 
tions concerning  ancient  learning. 

"As  for  his  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is  like  my 
Lord  Bacon's  of  the  same  title,  a  book  of  jests, 
or  a  grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifling  obser- 
vations ;  of  which  though  many  are  true  and 
certain,  yet  they  signify  nothing,  and  may  afford 
diversion,  but  no  instruction  ;  most  of  them 
being  much  inferior  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise 
men  of  Greece,  which  yet  arc  so  low  and  mean, 
that  we  are  entertained  every  day  with  more 
valuable  sentiments  at  the  table  conversation  of 
ingenious  and  learned  men." 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total 
disgrace,  and  will  therefore  quote  from  another 
preface  a  passage  less  reprehensible, 

"  Some  gentlemen  have  been  disingenuous 
and  unjust  to  me,  by  wresting  and  forcing  mv 
meaning,  in  the  preface  to  another  book,  as  if  t 
condemned  and  exposed  all  learning,  though 
they  knew  I  declared  that  I  greatly  honoured 
and  esteemed  all  men  of  superior  literature  and 
erudition  ;  and  that  I  only  undervalued  false  or 
superficial  learning,  that  signifies  nothing  for 
the  service  of  mankind  ;  and  that  as  to  physic, 
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I  expressly  affirmed  that  learning  must  be  joined  1  his  first  thoughts  on  the  first  words  in  which 
with  native  genius  to  make  a  physician  of  the  they  were  presented  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  ho 
first  rank  ;  but  if  those  talents  are  separated,  I  !  saw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or  had  ever 
asserted,  and  do  still  insist,  that  a  man  of  native  elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal  perfection  which 
sagacity  and  diligence  will  prove  a  more  able  |  every  genius  born  to  excel  is  condemned  always 
and  useful  practiser  than  a  heavy  notional  scho-  to  pursue,  and  never  overtake.    In  the  first 
lar,  encumbered  with  a  heap  of  confused  ideas."  suggestions  of  his  imagination  he  acquiesced ;  ho 
He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  but  thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek  for  better, 
produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  different  kind,  His  works  may  be  read  a  long  time  without  I  he 
"  A  true  and  impartial  History  of  the  Conspira- 
cy against  King  William,  of  glorious  Memory, 
in  the  Year  1G95."  This  I  have  never  seen,  but 
suppose  it  at  least  compiled  with  integrity.  He 
engaged  likewise  in  theological  controversy,  and 
wrote  two  books  against  tho  Arians :  ""Just 
Prejudices  against  the  Arian  Hypothesis ;"  and 
u  Modern  Arians  unmasked."    Another  of  his 
works  is  "  Natural  Theology,  or  Moral  Duties 
considered  apart  from  Positive ;  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessity 
of  a  supernatural  Revelation."   This  was  the 
last  book  that  he  published.   He  left  behind  him 
"The  Accomplished  Preacher,  or  an  Essay 
upon  Divine  Eloquence;"  which  was  printed 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  White,  of  Nayland,  in 
Essex,  the  minister  who  attended  his  death-bed, 
and  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  his  last  hours. 
He  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1729. 

Blackmore,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the 
wits,  whom  he  provoked*  more  by  his  virtue 
than  his  dulness,  has  been  exposed  to  worse 
treatment  than  he  deserved.  His  name  was  so 
long  used  to  point  every  epigram  upon  dull 
writers,  that  it  became  at  last  a  by-word  of 
contempt ;  but  it  deserves  observation,  that 
malignity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and 
that  his  life  passed  without  reproach,  even  when 
his  boldness  of  reprehension  naturally  turned 
upon  him  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faults, 
which  many  tongues  would  have  made  haste  to 
publish.  But  those  who  could  not  blame  could 
at  least  forbear  to  praise,  and  therefore  of  his 
private  life  and  domestic  character  there  arc  no 


As  an  author  he  may  justly  claim  the  honours 
of  magnanimity.  The  incessant  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never 
discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet  or  to  have 
lessened  his  confidence  in  himself ;  they  neither 
awed  him  to  silence  nor  to  caution ;  they  neither 
provoked  him  to  petulance  nor  depressed  him  to 
complaint.  While  the  distributors  of  literary 
fame  were  endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  de- 
grade him,  he  either  despised  or  defied  them, 
wrote  on  as  he  had  written  before,  and  never 
turned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility  or  repress 
them  by  confutation. 

He  depended  with  great  security  on  his  own 
powers,  and  perhaps  was  for  that  reason  less 
diligent  in  perusing  books.  His  literature  was, 
I  think,  but  small.  What  he  knew  of  antiquity  I 
suspect  him  to  have  gathered  from  modem  com- 
pilers :  but,  though  he  could  not  boast  of  much 
critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
general  principles,  and  he  left  minute  researches 
to  those  whom  he  considered  as  little  minds. 

With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  his 
poems.  Having  formed  a  magnificent  design, 
he  was  careless  of  particular  and  subordinate 

elegancie.;  he  studied  no  niceties  of  versification,  ^^J^^W^ 

I  for  no  felicities  of  fancy,  but  caught  I  *  all  from  ihcir  crystal  quarries  lo  the  ground  i 


occurrence  of  a  single  line  that  stands 
from  the  rest. 

The  poem  on  "Creation"  has,  however,  the* 
appearance  of  more  circumspection ;  it  wants 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought, 
nor  elegance  of  diction ;  it  has  either  been  wiit- 
tcn  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined 
of  so  long  a  work,  with  such  felicity  as  made 
care  less  necessary. 

Its  two  constituent  parts  arc  ratiocination 
and  description.  To  reason  in  verse  is  allowed 
to  be  difficult ;  but  Black  more  not  only  reasons 
in  verse,  but  very  often  reasons  poetically,  and 
finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  strength, 
and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  which 
Pope  might  have  condescended  to  learn  from 
him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  "  Moral 
Essays." 

In  his  descriptions,  both  of  life  and  nature, 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  happily  co-operate ; 
truth  is  recommended  by  elegance,  and  elegance 
sustained  by  truth. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not 
only  the  greater  parts  are  properly  consecutive, 
but  the  didactic  and  illustrative  paragraphs  are 
so  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved  by 

fdeasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a 
ong  succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the  ori- 
ginal position,  the  fundamental  principle  of  wis- 
dom and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Black  more  are  now 
little  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert,  as  a 
specimen  from  "Prince  Arthur,"  the  song  of 
Mopas,  mentioned  by  Molineux : 

But  that  which  Arthur  with  most  pleasure  hoard, 

Were  noble  strain*,  by  Mopes  aung,  the  bard, 
Who  to  his  harp  in  lofty  verse  began, 
And  through  the  secret  maxe  of  Nature  ran. 
He  the  Great  Spirit  aung,  that  all  thing,  nil*, 
That  the  tumultuous  wave*  of  Chana  etill'd  : 
Whose  nod  dispna'd  the  jarring  seeds  io  peace, 
And  mule  the* ware  of  hostile  atoma  cease. 
All  being*  we  in  ftuitful  nature  find, 
Proceeded  from  the  (ireat  Eternal  mind  ; 
Streams  of  his  unexhausted  spring  of  pow»r, 
And,  cherishM  with  bis  influence,  endure. 
He  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high, 
And  arch'd  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  sky. 
Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  with  their  height, 
Adorn'd  with  globes  that  reel,  as  drunk  with  light. 
His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spheres, 
He  turn'd  their  orbs,  and  pelish'd  all  the  stars. 
He  flll'd  the  Sun's  vast  lamp  with  golden  light, 
And  bid  the  ailrer  Moon  adorn  the  rozht. 
He  spread  the  airy  ocean  without  shore*,  , 
Where  bird*  are  wafted  with  their  feather'd  oars. 
Then  aung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rise 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  entiling  skies ; 
He  sung  how  some,  chill  d  in  their  airy  flight, 
Fall  scattered  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night ; 
How  some  raia'd  higher,  ait  in  secret  steama 
On  the  reflected  points  of  bounding  beams, 
Till,  chill 'd  with  cold,  they  shape  the  ethereal  plain. 
Then  on  the  thirsty  earth  descend  in  rain ; 
How  some,  whose  pans  a  slight  contexture  ehow, 
Sink,  hovering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  anow ; 
How  part  is  epun  in  aiiken  threads,  and  clinga 
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How  mm  are  laid  In  trains  that  kindled  fly, 
In  harmless  Are*  by  night,  abort  the  sky  ; 
Row  tome  in  winds  blow  with  impetuous  force, 
And  carry  ruin  Where  they  bend  their  course, 
Wiiile  some  conspire  to  form  a  gentle  breeze, 
To  fan  the  air  and  play  among  the  trres  ; 
How  some,  eurag'd,  grow  turbulent  and  loud, 
P -  nt  in  the  bowels  of  a  frowning  cloud, 
That  cracks,  as  if  the  axis  of  the  world  fhurl*d. 
Was  broke,  and  heav'n's  bright  tow»rs  were  downward! 
He  sung  bow  earth's  wide  ball,  at  Jove's 
Did  in  the  mid?t  on  airy  columns  stand ; 
And  how  the  soul  of  plants  in  prison  held, 
And  bound  with  ilug^ish  fetters,  lies  conceal'd, 
Till,  with  the  Spring's  warm  beams,  almost  releas'd 
From  the  dull  weight  with  which  »i  lav  oppress'd, 
Iu  Vigour  spreads,  and  makes  the  teeming  earth 
Heave  un,  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birth : 
The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain, 
It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain ; 
Urging  iu  prison's  sides  to  break  away, 
It  makes  that  wider  where  'tis  fore'd  to  stay  j 


Till,  having  fonn'd  its  living  house,  It 

Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appear*. 
Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  grove, 
Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms  can  scarcely 
Hence  gr»ws  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling  vine 
Does  round  the  elm  iu  purple  clusters  twine  ; 
Hence  painted  flowers  the  smiling  gardens  bleat 
Both  with  their  fragrant  scent  and  gaudy  dress. 
Hence  the  whit*  lily  in  full  beauty  grows, 
H»nce  the  blue  violet,  and  blushing  rose. 
He  sung  how  sunbeams  brood  upon  the  earth, 
And  in  the  gl-be  hatch  such  a  numerous  birth  ; 
Which  way  the  genial  warmth  in  Summer  storm 
Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms  ; 
How  rain,  transform'd  by  this  prolific  p»w'r, 
Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  show'r. 


He  sune  the  embryo's  growth  within  the  womb, 
With  what  rarjarl  the' wondrous  nocture 's  wrc 


That  no  part  useless, 
are  forgot,  and 


wrought 

brought ; 


FEN  TON. 


Thk  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the  ac- 
count of  Elijah  Fenton  is  not  the  effect  of  in- 
difference or  negligence.  I  have  sought  intelli- 
gence among  his  relations  in  his  native  country, 
but  have  not  obtained  it 

He  was  born  near  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire, 
of  an  ancient  family,*  whose  estate  was  very 
considerable  ;  but  he  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  and  being,  therefore,  necessarily  des- 
tined to  some  lucrative  employment,  was  sent 
first  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge  ;f 
but,  with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men, 
who,  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate,  consult- 
ed conscience,  whether  well  or  ill-informed, 
more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of 
the  government,  and,  refusing  to  qualify  him- 
self for  public  employment  by  {he  oaths  required. 


•  He  was  born  at  Shclton,  near  Newcastle,  May  90, 

I ;  and  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children  of  John 
Fenton,  an  attorney  at  law,  and  one  of  the  coroners  of 
the  county  of  Stafford.  His  father  died  in  1894  ;  and  his 
-ave,  Inline  churchyard  of  Stoke  upon  Trent,  i*  dls- 
by  jhe  lollowing  elegant 

H.  8.  E. 


de  Shelton 
atirpe 
jux'u  reliquiae' 
Catherine 


Qui 

intemeratl  in  ecclesiam  fide, 
•t  vinutibua  inuminatis  enituit , 
necnon  ingenii  lepore 
bonis  artibus  expolhi, 
ae  animo  erga  omnea  benevolo, 
aibi  suisque  jucundus  vivit 
Decern  annoe  uxori  ddects*  superstes 
magnum  sui  desklerium  bonis 
omnibus  reliquit, 
Anno  \  ••Juti*  humane  1694, 
)       anatia  sue  66. 

See  Oent.  Mag.  1791,  vol.  LXI.  p.  70S.  FT 

t  Ha  was  enured  of  Jesus  College,  and  took  a  bache- 
lor s  degree  in  1704;  but  it  appears  by  the  list  of  Cam- 


left  the  university  without  a  degree ;  but  I 
heard  that  the  enthusiasm  of  opposition  i 
him  to  separation  from  the  church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  was 
driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature,  excluded 
from  the  regular  modes  of  profit  and  prosperity, 
and  reduced  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  uncertain 
and  fortuitous  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  suffered 
himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same 
sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonourable  shifts. 
Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  1 
with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  1 
rily  pass  in  obscurity.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover  what 
means  he  used  for  his  support  He  was  awhile 
secretary  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  who  after- 
wards mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and 
tenderness.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  in  Surrey ;  and  at  an- 
other kept  a  school  for  himself,  at  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation  ;  but 
was  persuaded  to  leave  it  (1710)  by  Mr.  St 
John,  with  promises  of  a  more  honourable  em- 
ployment 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  nonjuror,  seem  not 
to  have  been  remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with 
great  ical  and  affection  the  praises  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  very  willingly  and  liberally  extolled 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  wits  (1707) 
at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  expressed  still  more  attention  to  Marl- 
borough and  his  family,  by  an  elegise  pastoral 
on  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  which  could  be 
prompted  only  by  respect  or  kindness  ;  for  nei- 
ther the  Duke  nor  Dutchess  desired  the  praise, 
or  liked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the 
company  of  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  the  amia- 
bleness  of  his  manners  made  him  loved  where- 
ever  he  was  known.  Of  his  friendship  to 
Southern  and  Pope  there  are  lasting  r 
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He  published,  in  1707,  a  collection  of  poems. 

By  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  station  that 
might  have  been  of  gre.it  advantage.  Craggs, 
when  he  was  advanced  to  be  secretary  of  state, 
(about  1720,)  feeling  his  own  want  of  literature, 
desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor,  by 
whose  help  he  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  education.  Pope  recommended  Fen  ton,  in 
whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was  seeking. 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  case  and  plenty, 
for  Fenton  had  merit  and  Craggs  had  generosi- 
ty ;  but  the  small-pox  suddenly  put  an  end  to 
the  pleasing  expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  success  of  his 
"Iliad,"  undertook  the  44  Odyasey,"  being,  as  it 
seems,  weary  of  translating,  he  determined  to 
engage  auxiliaries. — Twelve  books  he  took  to 
himself,  and  twelve  he  distributed  between 
Broome  and  Fenton  :  the  books  allotted  to  Fen- 
ton were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nineteenth, 
and  the  twentieth.  It  is  observable,  that  he  did 
not  take  the  eleventh,  which  he  had  before  trans- 
lated into  blank  verse  ;  neither  did  Pope  claim 
it,  but  committed  it  to  Broome.  How  the  two 
associates  performed  their  parts  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  poetry,  who  have  never  been 
able  to  distinguish  their  books  from  those  of 
Pope. 

In  1723,  was  performed  his  tragedy  of 11  Mari- 
amne  f  to  which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it 
was  written,  ia  said  to  have  contributed  such 
hints  as  his  theatrical  experience  supplied. — 
When  it  was  shown  to  Cibbcr,  it  waa  rejected 
by  him,  with  the  additional  insolence  of  advis- 
ing Fenton  to  engage  himself  in  some  employ- 
ment of  honest  labour,  by  which  hemightootain 
that  support  which  he  could  never  hope  from  his 
poetry.  The  play  waa  acted  at  the  other  thea- 
tre; and  the  brutal  petulance  of  Gibber  was  con- 
futed, though,  perhaps,  not  shamed,  by  general 
applause.  Fenton's  profits  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  near  a  thousand  pounds,  with 
which  he  discharged  a  debt  contracted  by  his 
attendance  at  court. 

Fenton  seems  to  have  had  some  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  versification.  M  Mariamne  "  is  written  in 
lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  few  of  those  redun- 
dant terminations  which  the  drama  not  only 
admits,  but  requires,  as  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  real  dialogue.  The  tenor  of  his  verse  is 
so  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thought  casual ;  and 
yet  upon  what  principle  he  so  constructed  it,  is 
difficult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a 
very  trifling  occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day 
in  the  company  of  Broome,  his  associate,  and 
Ford,  a  clergyman,  at  that  time  too  well  known, 
whose  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing  convivial 
merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute, 
might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  wise.  They  determined  all  to  see 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  was 
acted  that  night;  and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  took  them  to  the  stage-door,  where  the 
door-keeper,  inquiring  who  they  were,  was  told 
that  they  were  three  very  necessary  men,  Ford 
Broome,  and  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play 
which  Pope  restored  to  Brook  was  then  Broome. 

It  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  under- 
took to  revise  the  punctuation  of  M  il ton's  poems, 
which,  as  the  author  neither  wrote  the  original 
copy  nor  corrected  the  press,  was  supposed  ca- 
22 
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able  of  amendment  To  this  edition  he  pre- 
xed  a  short  and  elegant  account  of  Milton's 
life,  written  at  once  with  tenderness  and  inte- 
grity. 

He  published  likewise  (1729)  a  very  splendid 
edition  of  Waller,  with  notes,  often  useful,  often 
entertaining,  but  too  much  extended  by  long 
quotations  from  Clarendon.  Illustrations  drawn 
from  a  book  so  easily  consulted  should  be  made 
by  reference  rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  plea- 
sant. The  relict  of  Sir  William  Trumbull  in- 
vited him,  by  Pope's  recommendation,  to  edu- 
cate her  son  ;  whom  he  first  instructed  at  home, 
and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.  The  lady 
afterwards  detained  him  with  her  as  the  auditor 
of  her  accounts.  He  often  wandered  to  London, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  bis 
friends. 

He  died,  in  1730,  at  Easthamstead,  in  Berk- 
shire, the  scat  of  Lady  Trumbull ;  and  Pope, 
who  had  been  always  his  friend,  honoured  hum 
with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two 
first  lines  from  Crashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, which  he  did  not  lessen  by  much  exercise; 
for  he  was  very  sluggish  and  sedentary,  rose 
late,  and  when  he  had  risen,  sat  down  to  his 
books  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited 
on  him  in  a  lodging  told  him,  as  she  said,  that 
he  would  "  lie  a-bed,  and  be  fed  with  a  spoon." 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  might 
have  been  prognosticated ;  for  Pope  says,  in  his 
Letters,  that  "he  died  of  indolence  ;"  but  his 
immediate  distemper  was  the  gout 

Of  his  morals  and  his  conversation  the  account 
is  uniform  ;  he  was  never  named  but  with  praise 
and  fondness,  as  a  man  in  the  highest  degree 
ainiauie  ana  excellent.  Bticn  was  me  cnaracier 
given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  his  pupil ; 
such  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  ;*  and  such  were 
the  suffrages  of  all  who  could  boast  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  life  a  story  is  told 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  used,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his  relations  in 
the  country  a  yearly  visit  At  an  entertainment 
made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  brother,  he  ob- 
served, that  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  married 
unfortunately,  was  absent ;  and  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  distress  had  made  her  thought  un- 
worthy of  invitation.  As  she  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  till  she  was 
called,  and  when  she  had  taken  her  place  was 
careful  to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  consider- 
ed. The  "Ode  to  the  Sun"  is  written  upon  a 
common  plan,  without  uncommon  sentiments  ; 
but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length.  No  poem 
should  be  long,  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to 
strike  the  fancy,  without  enlightening  the  un- 
derstanding by  precept  ratiocination,  or  narra- 
tive. A  blaze  first  pleases  and  then  tires  the 
sight 

Of  "  Florelio"  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
is  an  occasional  pastoral,  which  implies  some- 
thing neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  co- 
mic nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  therefore  defec- 
tive.   As  the  sentiments  are  pious,  they  cannot 
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easily  be  new ;  for  what  can  be  added  to  topics 
on  which  successive  ages  have  been  employed  ? 

Of  the  "  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah"  nothing  very 
favourable  can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn 
prose  gains  little  by  a  change  to  blank  verse  ; 
and  the  paraphrast  has  deserted  his  original, 
admitting  images  not  Asiatic,  at  least  not 


Returning  Pesce, 
'd,  and  rob'd  in  w 


Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling, 
without  any  thing  to  be  praised,  either  in  the 
thought  or  expression.  He  is  unlucky  in  his 
competitions  ;  he  tells  the  same  idle  tale  with 
Congreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  trans- 
lates from  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as  Pope;  but  1 
am  afraid  not  with  equal  happiness. 

To  examine  his  performances  one  by  one 
would  be  tedious.  His  translation  from  Homer 
into  blank  verse  will  find  few  readers,  while  an- 
other can  be  had  in  rhyme.  The  piece  addressed 
to  Lambarde  is  no  disagreeable  specimen  of 
epistolary  poetry  ;  and  his  ode  to  Lord  Gower 
was  pronounced  by  Pope  the  next  ode  in  the 
English  language  to  Dryden's  "  Cecilia."  Fen- 
ton  may  be  justly  styled  an  excellent  versifier 
and  a  good  poet. 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fenton  is  confirmed 
by  Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which  he 
to  Broome  an  account  of  his  death. 

To  the  Revd.  Mr.  Broome. 
At  Pulham,  near  Harlstone 
Nor 

[By  Beecles  Bag.] 
Dr  Sir, 

I  intended  to  write  to  you  on  this  melan- 
choly subject,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  before 
yra  came ;  but  stay'd  to  have  informed  myself 
and  you  of  ye  circumstances  of  it.  All  I  hear 
is,  that  he  felt  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho'  so  early  in 
Life,  and  was  declining  for  5  or  6  months.  It 
was  not,  as  I  apprehended,  the  Gout  in  his  Sto- 
mach, but  I  believe  rather  a  Complication  first 
of  Gross  Humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpu- 
lent, not  discharging  themselves,  as  he  used  no 
sort  of  Exercise.  No  man  better  bore  ye  ap- 
of  his  Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or 
yielded  up  his  Being.  The 


great  modesty  wch  you  know  was  natural  to 

him,  and  ye  great  Contempt  he  had  for  all  sorts 
of  Vanity  and  Parade,  never  appeared  more 
than  in  his  last  moments  :  He  had  a  conscious 
Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling 
himself  honest,  true,  and  unpretending  to  more 
than  was  his  own.  So  he  died,  as  ne  lived, 
with  that  secret,  yet  sufficient.  Contentment. 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  say 
they  can  be  but  few  ;  for  this  reason,  he  never 
wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought  much  of  the 
Applause  of  men.  I  know  an  instance  where 
he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that 
way ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of 
Ease,  I  fancy  we  must  expect  little  of  this  sort ; 
at  least  I  hear  of  none  except  some  few  further 
remarks  on  Waller  (wch  his  cautious  integrity 
made  him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tonson)  and  perhaps,  tho'  'tis  many  years  since 
I  saw  it,  a  Translation  of  yc  first  Book  of  Op- 
pian.  He  had  begun  a  tragedy  of  Dion,  but 
mode  small  progress  in  it. 

As  to  his  other  Affairs,  he  died  poor,  but  ho- 
nest, leaving  no  Debts,  or  Legacies ;  except  of 
a  few  pds  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my  Lady,  in 
token  of  respect,  Gratefulness,  and  mutual  Es- 
teem. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw 
this  amiable,  quiet,  deserving,  unpretending 
Christian  and  Philosophical  character,  in  his 
Epitaph.  There  truth  may  be  spoken  in  a  few 
words :  as  for  Flourish,  &  Oratory,  &  Poetry,  I 
leave  them  to  younger  and  more  lively  Writers, 
such  as  love  writing  for  writing  sake,  and  wd 
rather  shew  their  own  Fine  Parts,  yn  Report 
the  valuable  ones  of  any  other  man.  So  the 
Elegy  I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart  on  the  loss 
of  so  worthy  a  man,  and  a  Friend  to  us  both. 
Now  he  is  gone,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  done  you 
many  a  good  office,  and  set  your  character  in  ye 
fairest  light  to  some  who  either  mistook  you,  or 
knew  you  not.  I  doubt  not  he  has  done  the  same 
for  me. 

Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  memory,  and  profit  by 
his  example.   I  am  very  sincerely 
Dr  Sir, 

Your  affectionate 


Aug.  2&th,  1730. 


GAY. 


Gat, 


from  an  old  family,  that 


long  in  possession  of  the  manor  of 
\y,*  in  Devonshire,  was  born  in  1688, 
at  or  near  Barnstaple,  where  he  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Luck,  who  taught  the  school  of  that  town 
with  good  reputation,  and  a  Utile  before  he  re- 
tired from  it,  published  a  volume  of  Latin  and 
English  verses.    Under  such  a  master  he  was 


in  the  ViUare.— Dr.  J. 


without  prospect  of  hereditary  riches,  he 
sent  to  London  in  his  youth,  and  placed  i 
tice  with  a  silk-mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or 
with  what  degree  of  softness  and  dexterity  he 
received  and  accommodated  the  ladies,  as  he 
probably  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not 
known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary 
of  either  the  restraint  or  servility  of  hie  occu- 
j  mi  ion,  and  easily  persuaded  bis  master  to  dis- 
charge him. 

The! 
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inflexible  perseverance  in  her  demand  to  be 
.rented  as  a  princess,  in  1718  took  Gay  into  her 
service  as  secretary :  by  quitting  a  shop  for  such 
.ervke  he  might  gain  leisure,  but  he  certainly 
idvanced  little  in  the  boast  of  independence. 
Df  his  leisure  he  made  so  good  use,  that  he 
published  next  year  a  poem  on  "  Rural  Sports," 
ind  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then 
•ising  fast  into  reputation.  Pope  was  pleased 
with  the  honour ;  and,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gay,  found  such  attractions  in  his 
nanners  and  conversation,  that  he  seems  to  have 
-eceived  him  into  his  inmost  confidence  ;  and  a 
riendship  was  formed  between  them  which  last- 
ed to  their  separation  by  death,  without  any 
cnown  abatement  on  either  part.  Gay  was  the 
general  favourite  of  the  whole  association  of 
vits;  but  they  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow 
ather  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him  with  more 
bndness  than  respect. 

Next  year  he  published  "The  Shepherd's 
Week,"  six  English  pastorals,  in  which"  the 
mages  are  drawn  from  real  life,  such  as  it  ap- 
>eara  among  the  rustics  in  parts  of  England  re- 
note  from  London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of 
'The  Guardian," had  praised  Ambrose  Philips, 
is  the  pastoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to  Theo- 
ritua,  Virgil,  and  Spenser.  Pope,  who  had  also 
mblished  pastorals,  not  pleased  to  be  overlooked, 
lrew  up  a  comparison  of  his  own  compositions 
vith  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly  gave 
limself  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  dis- 
>wn  it.    Not  content  with  this,  he  is  supposed 

0  have  incited  Gay  to  write  "The  Shepherd's 
Week  ;"  to  show,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  copy 
mture  with  minuteness,  rural  life  must  be  exm- 
■  1 1  rii  such  as  grossness  and  ignorance  have  made 
t.  So  far  the  plan  was  reasonable :  but  the  pas- 
orals  are  introduced  by  a  proenfe,  written  with 
uch  imitation  as  they  could  obtain  of  obsolete 
anguage,  and  by  consequence  in  a  style  that 
vas  never  spoken  nor  written  in  any  age  or  in 
iny  place. 

But  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  con- 
spicuous, even  when  the  intention  was  to  show 
hem  grovelling  and  degraded.  These  Pastorals 
>ecamc  popular,  and  were  read  with  delight,  as 
ust  representations  of  rural  manners  and  occu- 
wuions,  by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  ri- 
valry of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical 
lispute. 

In  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called  "The 
Wife  of  Bath"  upon  the  stage,  but  it  received 
jo  applause ;  he  printed  it,  however,  and  seven- 
ecn  years  after,  having  altered  it,  and,  as  he 
nought,  adapted  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  he 
iffered  it  again  to  the  town :  but,  though  be  was 
lushed  with  the  success  of  the  "  Beggars*  Ope- 
a,"  had  the  mortification  to  see  it  again  rc- 
ected. 

In  the  last  year  of  Queen  Anne's  life,  Gay 
vas  made  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  This  was 

1  station  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of  kind- 
lesa  from  every  party ;  but  the  Clueen's  death 
iut  an  end  to  her  favours,  and  he  had  dedicated 
lis  "  Shepherd's  Week"  to  Bolingbroke,  which 
■Jwift  considered  as  the  crime  that  obstructed  all 
undncss  from  the  house  of  Hanover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the 
ight  which  his  office  had  given  him  to  the  no- 
ice  of  the  royal  family.   On  the  arrival  of  the 


Princess  of  Wales,  he  wrote  a  poem,  and  ob- 
tained so  much  favour,  that  both  the  Prince  and 
Princess  went  to  see  his  "What  d'ye  call  it," 
a  kind  of  mock  tragedy,  in  which  the  images 
were  comic,  and  the  action  grave :  so  that,  as 
Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  hear 
what  was  said,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly  is  but 
little;  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky  trifles  that 
give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and  was  so  much  fa- 
voured by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared 
against  it  in  the  form  of  criticism  ;  and  Griffin, 
a  player,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Theobald,  a 
man  afterwards  more  remarkable,  produced  a 
pamphlet  called  "  The  Key  to  the  What  d'ye 
call  it;"  which,  says  Gay,  "calls  me  a  block- 
head, and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  fortune  has  always  been  inconstant. 
Not  long  afterwards  (1717)  he  endeavoured  to 
entertain  the  town  with  "Three  hours  after 
Marriage  ;"  a  comedy  written,  as  there  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing,  by  the  joint  assist- 
ance of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot.  One  purpose  of 
it  was  to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodward, 
the  Fossilist,  a  man  not  really  or  justly  con- 
temptible. It  had  the  fate  which  such  out- 
rages deserve ;  the  scene  in  which  Woodward 
was  directly  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile,  dis- 
gusted the  audience,  and  the  performance  was 
driven  off  the  stage  with  general  condemnation. 

Gay  is  represented  as  a  man  easily  incited  to 
hope,  and  decplydcpressed  when  his  hopes  were 
disappointed.  This  is  not  the  character  of  a 
hero ;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  something 
more  generally  welcome,  a  soft  and  civil  com- 
panion. Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good  from 
others  is  diligent  to  please  them  ;  but  he  that 
believes  his  powers  strong  enough  to  force  their 
own  way,  commonly  tries  only  to  please  him- 
self. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that 
those  who  laughed  at  the  "What  d'ye  call  it" 
would  raise  the  fortune  of  its  Author ;  and, 
finding  nothing  done,  sunk  into  dejection.  His 
friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The  Earl  of 
Burlington  sent  him  (1716)  into  Devonshire; 
the  year  after,  Mr.  Puiteney  took  him  to  Aix: 
and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Harcourt  invited 
him  to  his  seat,  where,  during  his  visit,  the  two 
rural  lovers  were  killed  with  lightning,  as  is 
particularly  told  in  Pope's  Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he  published 
(1720)  his  poems  by  subscription,  with  such 
success,  that  he  raised  a  thousand  pounds  :  and 
called  his  friends  to  a  consultation,  what  use 
might  be  best  made  of  it.  Lewis,  the  steward 
of  Lord  Oxford,  advised  him  to  intrust  it  to  the 
funds,  and  live  upon  the  interest  ;  Arbuthnot 
bade  him  to  intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live 
upon  the  principal ;  Pope  directed  him,  and  was 
seconded  by  Swift,  to  purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  disastrous  year*  had  a  p'resent 
from  young  Craggs  of  some  South-sea  stock, 
and  once  supposed  himself  to  bo  master  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  friends  persuaded 
him  to  sell  his  share ;  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct 
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his  own  fortune.  He  was  then  importuned  to 
■ell  as  much  as  would  purchase  a  hundred  a 
year  for  life,  "  which,"  says  Fenton,  "  will  make 
you  sure  of  a  clean  shirt  and  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton every  day."  This  counsel  was  rejected ; 
the  profit  and  principal  were  lost,  and  Gay  sunk 
under  the  calamity  so  low  that  his  life  became 
in  danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  amon;  whom  Pope 
appears  to  have  shown  particular  tenderness, 
his  health  was  restored  ;  and,  returning  to  his 
studies,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Cap- 
tives," which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  When  the  hour  came,  he 
saw  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expecta- 
tion, and  advancing  with  reverence  too  great 
for  any  other  attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and 
falling  forwards,  threw  down  a  weighty  ja- 
pan screen.  The  Princess  started,  the  ladies 
screamed,  and  poor  Gay,  after  all  the  distur- 
bance, was  still  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of  "The  Captives,"  which  was  acted 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1723-4,  I  know  not;*  but  he 
now  thought  himself  in  favour,  and  undertook 
(1726)  to  write  a  volume  of  Fables  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
For  this  he  is  said  to  have  been  promised  a  re- 
ward, which  he  had  doubtless  magnified  with 
all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  va- 
nity. 

Next  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  became 
King  and  Queen,  and  Gay  was  to  be  great  and 
happy;  but  upon  the  settlement  of  the  house- 
hold he  found  himself  appointed  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa.  By  this  offer  he 
thought  himself  insulted,  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  Queen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  machinations 
employed  afterwards  in  his  favour  ;  and  diligent 
court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  to  engage  her  interest  for 
his  promotion ;  but  solicitations,  verses,  and 
flatteries,  were  thrown  away ;  the  lady  heard 
them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  the  ne- 
glect, or  as  he  perhaps  termed  it,  the  ingratitude 
of  the  court,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
driven  away  by  the  unexampled  success  of  the 
"  Beggars'  Opera."  This  play,  written  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  musical  Italian  drama,  was  first  of- 
fered to  Cibber  and  his  brethren  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  rejected  ;  it  being  then  carried  to  Rich,  had 
the  effect,  as  was  ludicrously  said,  of  making 
Gay  rick,  and  Rich  gay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but 
wish  to  know  the  original  and  progress,  I  have 
inserted  the  relation  which  Spcncc  has  given  in 
Pope's  words. 

"  Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr. 
Gay,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  a  thing  a  New- 
gate pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was  inclined 
to  try  at  such  a  thing  for  some  time  ;  bnt  after- 
wards thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  co- 
medy on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave 
riae  to  the  'Beggars'  Opera.'  He  began  on  it; 
and  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the 
Doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project  As  he 
carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both 


•It  was  acted  ttven  night*.  The  Author's  third  night 
was  by  command  oftrwir  Korat  Hi^hnccs.  -R. 


of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction, 

or  a  word  or  two  of  advice  ;  but  it  was  wholly 
of  his  own  writing.— When  it  was  done,  nei- 
ther of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We 
showed  it  to  Congreve,  who,  after  reading  it 
over,  said,  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be 
damned  confoundedly. — We  were  all,  at  the 
first  night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event ; 
till  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  overhear- 
ing the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next  box 
to  us,  say,  1  It  will  do — it  must  do  !  I  see  it  in 
the  eyes  "of  them.'  This  was  a  good  while  be- 
fore the  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  ease 
soon ;  for  that  duke  (besides  his  own  good 
taste)  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one  now 
living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public 
He  was  quite  right  in  this  as  usual ;  the  good 
nature  of  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and 
stronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of 
applause." 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to 
the  ^Dunciad:" 

"Thi9  piece  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
plause than  was  ever  known.  Besides  being 
acted  in  London  sixty-three  days  without  inter- 
ruption, and  renewed  the  next  season  with  equal 
applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of 
Lngland ;  was  played  in  many  places  to  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  time ;  at  Bath  and  Bristol 
fifty,  &c.  It  made  its  progress  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  wncre  it  was  performed 
twenty-four  days  successively.  The  ladies  car- 
ried about  with  them  the  favourite  songs  of  it 
in  fans,  and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in 
screens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  Author  only.  The  person  who  acted  Polly, 
till  then  obscure,  became  all  at  once  the  favour- 
ite of  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraved,  and 
sold  in  great  numbers;  her  life  written,  books 
of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and 
pamphlets  made  even  of  her  sayings  and  jests. 
Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for  that 
season)  the  Italian  opera,  which  had  carried  all 
before  it  for  ten  years." 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,  the 
reception  was  different,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent opinion  of  its  readers.  Swift  commended 
it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a  piece 
that  "  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  the  strongest 
and  most  odious  light ;"  but  others,  and  among 
them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  censured  it  as  giving  encourage- 
ment not  only  to  vice,  but  to  crimes,  by  making 
a  highwayman  the  hero,  and  dismissing  him  at 
last  unpunished.  It  has  been  even  said,  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Beggars'  Opera," 
the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evidently  multiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exaggerated. 
The  play,  like  many  others,  was  plainly  written 
only  to  divert,  without  any  moral  purpose,  and 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good ;  nor  can  it  be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life 
requires  or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  much 
evil.  Highwaymen  and  housebreakers  seldom 
frequent  the  playhouse,  or  mingle  in  any  elegant 
diversion;  nor  is  it  possible  for  ony  one  to 
imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because 
he  sees  Mackhcath  reprieved  upon  the  stage. 

This  objection,  however,  or  some  other,  ra- 
ther political  than  moral,  obtained  such  preva- 
lence, that  when  Gay  produced  a  second  part 
under  the  name  of  "Polly,"  it  was  prohibited 
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>v  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  he  was  forced 

0  recompense  his  repulse  by  a  subscription, 
rhich  is  said  to  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed, 
hat  what  he  called  oppression  ended  in  profit. 
The  publication  was  so  much  favoured,  that 
bough  the  first  part  gained  him  four  hundred 
K>unds ;  near  thrice  as  much  was  the  profit  of 
he  second.* 

He  received  yet  another  recompense  for  this 
supposed  hardship  in  the  affectionate  attention 
>f  tne  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Q,ueensbcrry,  into 
vhose  house  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom  he 
mssed  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  The  Duke, 
:onsidering  his  want  of  economy,  undertook  the 
nanagement  of  his  money,  and  gave  it  to  him 
is  he  wanted  it*  But  it  is  supposed  that  the 
liscountenance  of  the  court  sunk  deep  into  his 
icart,  and  gave  him  more  discontent  than  the 
pplauscs  or  tenderness  of  his  friends  could 
iverpower.  He  soon  fell  into  his  old  distemper, 
n  habitual  colic,  and  languished,  though  with 
nany  intervals  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  till  a 
iolent  fit  at  last  seized  him,  and  hurried  him  to 
he  grave,  as  Arbuthnot  reported,  with  more 
•recipitance  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  died 
•n  the  4th  of  December,  1732,  and  was  buried 
n  Westminster  Abbey.  The  letter  which 
trought  an  account  of  his  death  to  Swift  was 
aid  by  for  some  days  unopened,  because  when 
le  received  it  he  was  impressed  with  the  precon- 
:eption  of  some  misfortune. 

After  his  death,  was  published  a  second  vo- 
ume  of  "Fables,"  more  political  than  the  for- 
ner.  His  opera  of  "  Achilles"  was  acted,  and 
he  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  sisters, 
vho  inherited  what  he  left,  as  his  lawful  heirs ; 
or  he  died  without  a  will,  though  he  had  ga- 
rtered* three  thousand  pounds.  There  have 
ippeared  likewise  under  his  name  a  comedy 
ailed  "The  Distressed  Wife,"  and  "The  Re- 
learsal  at  Gotham,"  a  piece  of  humour. 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  is  this :  that 
'he  was  a  natural  man,  without  design,  who 
■poke  what  he  thought,  and  just  as  ho  thought 
t ;"  and  that  "  he  was  of  a  timid  temper,,  and 
earful  of  giving  offence  to  the  great  ;"*  which 
•an t  ion,  however,  says  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.  He 
iraa,  as  I  once  heard  a  female  critic  remark, 

1  of  a  lower  order."  He  had  not  in  any  great 
legree  the  men*  divinior,  the  dignity  of  genius. 
Much  however  must  be  allowed  to  the  author 
>f  a  new  species  of  composition,  though  it  be  not 
>f  the  highest  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  ballad 
>pera ;  a  mode  of  comedy  which  at  first  was 
supposed  to  delight  only  by  its  novelty,  but  has 
low  by  the  experience  ot  half  a  century  been 
bund  so  well  accommodated  to  the  disposition 
)f  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  likely  to  keep 
ong  possession  of  the  stage.  Whether  this  new 
irama  was  the  product  of  judgment  or  of  luck, 
the  praise  of  it  must  be  given  to  the  inventor ; 
ind  there  are  many  writers  read  with  more  reve- 
rence, to  whom  such  merit  of  originality  cannot 
be  attributed. 

His  first  performance,  "The  Rural  Sports," 
is  such  as  was  easily  planned  and  executed :  it 
ia  never  contemDtible  nor  ever  excellent.  The 


r 

"Fan"  is  one  of  those  mythological  fictions 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  the  hand,  but 
which,  like  other  things  that  he  open  to  every 
one's  use,  are  of  little  value.  The  attention  na- 
turally retires  from  a  new  tale  of  Venus,  Diana, 
and  Minerva. 

His  "  Fables"  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite 
work  ;  for,  having  published  ono  volume,  he 
left  another  behind  him.  Of  this  kind  of  fables, 
the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
distinct  or  settled  notion.  Phiedrus  evidently 
confounds  them  with  tales  ;  and  Gay  both  with 
tales  and  allegorical  prosopopoeias.  A  fable,  or 
apologue,  such  as  is  now  under  consideration, 
seems  to  be  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative  in 
which  beings  irriiionnl,  and  sometimes  inani- 
mate, arbores  loquuntur,  turn  tan  turn  ferct,  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  feigned  to  act 
and  speak  with  human  interests  and  passions. 
To  this  description  the  compositions  ot  Gay  do 
not  always  conform.  For  a  fable  he  gives  now 
and  then  a  talc,  or  an  abstracted  allegory  ;  and 
from  some,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extract  »nv  moral 
principle.  They  are,  however,  told  with  liveli- 
ness: the  versification  is  smooth:  and  the  dic- 
tion, though  now  and  then  a  little  constrained 
by  the  measure  or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  "  Trivia "  may  be  allowed  all  that  it 
claims ;  it  is  sprightly,  various,  and  pleasant. 
The  subject  is  of  that  kind  which  Gay  was  by 
nature  qualified  to  adom  ;  yet  some  of  his  de- 
corations may  be  justly  wished  away.  An 
honest  blacksmith  might  have  done  for  Patty 
what  is  performed  by  Vulcan.  The  appearance 
of  Cloacina  is  nauseous  and  superfluous  ;  a 
shoe-boy  could  have  been  produced  by  the  casual 
cohabitation  of  mere  mortals.  Horace's  rule  is 
broken  in  both  cases  ;  there  is  no  digitus  vindice 
nodus,  no  difficulty  that  required  any  super- 
natural interposition.  A  patten  may  be  made 
by  the  hammer  of  a  mortal ;  and  a  bastard  may 
be  dropped  by  a  human  strumpet.  On  great 
occasions,  and  on  small,  the  mind  is  repelled  by 
useless  and  apparent  falsehood. 

Of  his  little  poems  the  public  judgment  seema 
to  be  right ;  they  are  neither  much  esteemed 
nor  totally  despised.  The  story  of  the  appari- 
tion is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  tales  of  Poggio. 
Those  that  please  least  arc  the  pieces  to  which 
Gulliver  cave  occasion  ;  for  who  can  much 
delight  in  the  echo  of  unnatural  fiction  ? 

"  Dione"  is  a  counterpart  to  "  Amynta"  and 
"  Pastor  Fido,"  and  other  trifles  of  the  same 
kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  imitation. 
What  the  Italians  call  comedies  from  a  happy 
conclusion,  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  mournful 
event;  but  the  style  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay 
is  equally  tragical.  There  is  something  in  the 
poetical  arcadia  so  remote  from  known  reality 
and  speculative  possibility,  that  we  can  never 
support  its  representation  through  a  long  work. 
A  pastoral  of  a  hundred  lines  may  be  endured  : 
but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets,  through 
five  acts  ?  Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  the 
dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn 
of  life ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away,  as  men  grow  wise,  and  nations  grow 
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GRANVILLE. 


Or  Geoeoe  Granville,  or,  as  others  write 
Greenville  or  Grenville,  afterwards  Lord  Lands- 
down,  of  Bideford  in  the  county  of  Devon,  less 
is  known  than  his  name  and  high  rank  might 
give  reason  to  expect  He  was  born  about 
1667,  the  son  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was 
entrusted  by  Monk  with  the  most  private  trans- 
actions of  the  Restoration,  and  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  King's 
cause,  at  the  battle  of  Landsdown. 

His  early  education  was  superintended  by  Sir 
William  Ellis  ;  and  his  progress  was  such,  that 
before  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge,* where  he  pronounced  a  copy  of  his  own 
verses  to  the  Princess  Mary  d'Este  of  Modena, 
then  Dutchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the 
University. 

At  the  accession  of  Kin  g  James,  being  now  at 
eighteen,  he  again  exerted  his  poetical  powers, 
and  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  three  short 
pieces,  of  which  the  first  is  profane,  and  the  two 
others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller,  | 
who  perhaps  was  pleased  to  find  himself  imitated 
in  six  lines,  which,  though  they  begin  with  non- 
sense and  end  with  dulness,  excited  in  the  young 
Author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment 

In  number,  such  as  Waller's  self  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  upon  his 
accomplishment  of  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Modena,  whose  charms 
appear  to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence  over 
his  imagination,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever 
has  been  charged  but  imprudent  piety,  an  intem- 
perate and  misguided  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been 
to  the  King,  or  however  enamoured  of  the 
Queen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  approved  either  the  artifices  or  the  violence 
with  which  the  King's  religion  was  insinuated 
or  obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to  be  true  at 
once  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  a  sufficient  proof,  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  father  about  a  month  before  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed. 

"Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct.  6,  1688. 
"To  the  Honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville, 
at  the  Earl  of  Bathe's,  SL  James's. 
"Sm, 

"Your  hsving  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
commission  for  me  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my 
desire  at  this  important  juncture  to  venture  my 
life  in  some  manner  or  other,  for  my  king  and 
my  country. 

"  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of 
lying  obscure  and  idle  m  a  country  retirement, 


•  To  Trinity  College.  By  the  University  register  it 
■ppears  that  he  wn  admitted  to  hie  master'*  degree  in 
1679 ;  we  mu«j  therefore,  eel  the  year  of  hU  birth  some 


when  every  man  who  has  the  least  sense  of 
honour  should  be  preparing  for  the  field. 

"  You  may  remember,  sir,  with  what  reluc- 
tance I  submitted  to  your  commands  upon  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could 
prevail  with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the  aca- 
demy :  I  was  too  young  to  be  hazarded ;  but, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to 
die  for  one's  country ;  and  the  sooner  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice. 

"  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  so  old  when  he  was  left  among 
the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury;  nor  yet 
yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  your  escape  from 
your  tutor's,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence 
ofSciUy. 

"The  same  cause  has  now  come  round  about 
again.  The  King  has  been  misled  ;  let  those 
who  have  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it. 
Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own 
person ;  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  duty  to 
defend  it 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  arc  rash  enough  to  make  such 
an  attempt;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  1  beg  leave 
to  insist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  presented  to  his 
Majestv,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to 
devote  his  life  to  his  service,  and  my  country's, 
after  the  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

"The  gentry  assembled  at  York,  to  agree 
upon  the  choice  of  representatives  for  the  county, 
have  prepared  an  address,  to  assure  his  Majesty 
they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  humbly  beseech  him 
to  give  them  such  magistrates  as  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  for,  at  present, 
there  is  no  authority  to  which  they  can  legally 
submit 

"They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers 
at  York  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  supply  the 
regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  list 

"By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wishes  well 
to  the  King ;  but  they  would  be  glad  his  minis- 
ters were  hanged. 

"The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no 
landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  apprehended; 
therefore  I  may  hope  with  your  leave  and  as- 
sistance, to  be  in  readiness  before  any  action 
can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  most  humbly  and 
most  earnestly  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence 
more  to  so  many  other  testimonies  which  f  have 
constantly  received  of  your  goodness ;  and  be 
pleased  to  believe  me  always,  with  the  utmost 
duty  and  submission,  sir, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

"  And  most  obedient  servant, 

"Geo.  (i  ran  mi. i.e." 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  King  WHliam  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  literary  retirement 
and  indeed  had  for  some  time  few  other  plea- 
sures but  those  of  study  in  his  power.  He  was, 
as  the  biographers  observe,  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  brother ;  a  denomination  by  which  our 
ancestors  proverbially  expressed  the  lowest  state 
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<4  penury  and  dependence.  He  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  preserved  himself  st  this  time  from 
liiffrace  and  difficulties  by  economy,  which  he 
forgot  or  neglected  ir 


he  became  enamoured  of  the 
C'junU'ss  oi"  Ncwbur^h,  whom  lie  has  celebrated 
with  so  much  ardour  by  the  name  of  Mir  a.  He 
wrote  verses  to  her  before  he  was  three- and- 
twenty,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the 
face  more  than  the  mind.  Poets  are  sometimes 
in  too  much  haste  to  praise. 

In  the  lime  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable 
that  he  composed  his  dramatic  pieces,  the  "She 
Gallants,"  (acted  1696,)  which  he  revised  and 
called  "  Once  a  Lover,  and  always  a  Lover ;" 
"The  Jew  of  Venice,"  altered  from  Shakspeare's 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  (1698;)  "  Heroic  Love," 
The  British  Enchanters," 


a  tragedy,  (1701;)  "The 
(1706,)  a  dramatic  poem,  and  "  Peleus  and  The- 
us,"  a  mask,  written  to  accompany  "  The  Jew 
of  Vetuee." 

The  comedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his 
own  edition  of  his  works,  I  never  saw ;  "  Once  a 
Lover,  and  always  a  Lover"  is  said  to  be  in 
a  great  degree  indecent  and  gross.  ^Granville 

the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right  from  his  masters, 
tad  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity 
from  YVycherley,  as  he  learned  mythology  from 
Waller. 

In  his  Jew  of  "  Venice,"  as  Rowe  remarks,  the 
character  of  Shy  lock  is  made  comic,  and  we  are 
prompted  to  laughter  instead  of  detestation. 

It  is  evident  that  "  Heroic  Love"  was  written 
and  presented  on  the  stage  before  the  death  of 
Dryden.  It  is  a  mythological  tragedy,  upon  the 
love  of  Agamemnon  and  Chryseis,  ana  there- 
fare  easily  sunk  into  neglect,  though  praised  in 
verse  by  Dryden,  and  in  prose  by  Pope. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this 
speech : 

Fate  holds  the  strings,  and  men  like  children  more 
Sot  as  tawj  're  led  ;  — —  is  from  above. 

At  the  accession  of  (iueen  Anne,  having  his 
fortune  unproved  by  bequests  from  his  father, 
and  his  uncle  the  Larl  of  Bath,  he  was  chosen 
into  parliament  for  Fowey.  He  soon  after  en- 
zsged  in  a  joint  translation  of  the  "Invectives 
.  :.u!K  Phibp,"  with  a  design,  surely  weak  ami 
puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes 
upon  the  head  of  Louis. 

He  afterwards  (in  1706)  had  his  estate  again 
logmen  ted  by  an  inheritance  from  his  elder  bro- 
ther, Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  who,  as  he  returned 
from  the  government  of  Barbadoes,  died  at  sea. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Queen  Anne  was  chosen  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Cornwall. 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  ministry 
(1710)  he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

Nest  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made 
twelve  peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became 
Lord  Lansdown  Baron  Bideford,  by  a  promotion 
justly  remarked  to  be  not  invidious,  because  he 
was  the  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two  peerages, 
(hat  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  and  Lord  Granville  of 
Potheridge,  had  lately  become  extinct.  Being 
now  high  in  the  Queen's  favour,  he  (1712)  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 


year  to 


uiy, 
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added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  M ' 
Forest."    He  was  advanced 
treasurer  of  ihe  h  msvhotd. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  bis  title ; 
for  at  the  accession  of  King  George,  his  place  was 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Cholmondely,  and  he  was 
persecuted  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  Having 
protested  against  the  bill  for  attainting  Ormona 
and  Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the  insurrection 
in  Scotland,  seized  Sent.  26, 1715,  as  a  suspected 
man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  till  Feb.  8, 1717, 
when  he  was  at  last  released  and  restored  to 
his 
ven 

peal  of  the  bill  to  prei 

which,  however,  though  it  was  then  printed, 
has  not  inserted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards,  (about  1722,)  being 
perhaps  embarrassed  by  his  profusion,  he  went 
into  foreign  countries,  with  the  usual  pretence  of 
recovering  his  health.  In  this  state  of  leisure 
and  retirement  he  received  the  first  volume  of 
Burnet's  History,  of  which  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  approved  the  general  tendency, 
and  where  he  thought  himself  able  to  detect 
some  particular  falsehoods.  He  therefore  un- 
dertook the  vindication  of  General  Monk  from 
some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misre- 
presentations of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was 
swered  civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  ( 
mix  on  ;  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  historical^  performance  is  a  defence 
of  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  has  shown  in  a  form  very  un- 
amiable.  So  much  is  urged  in  this  apology  to 
justify  many  actions  that  have  been  represented 
as  culpable,  and  to  palliate  the  rest,  that  the 
reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ;  and  it 
is  made  very  probable  that  Clarefcdon  was  by 
personal  enmity  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of 
Greenville,  as  Greenville  was  also  very  willing 
to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These  pieces 
were  published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Being  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours, 
and  enjoy  hie  reputation,  be  published  (1732)  a 
very  beautiful  and  splendid  edition  of  his  works, 
in  which  he  omitted  what  he  disapproved,  and 
enlarged  what  seemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  dueen  Caroline  ;  to  whom  and  to  the 
Princess  Anne  he  presented  his  works,  with 
verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which  he  con- 
cluded liis  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30,  1735, 
having  a  few  days  before  buried  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Anne  Vilbers,  widow  to  Mr.  Thynne,  by 
whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from 
their  works;  but  there  are  works  which  owe 
their  reputation  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
The  public  sometimes  has  its  favourites  whom 
it  rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence  with  the 
honour  d  tie  to  another.  From  him  whom  we  reve- 
rence for  his  beneficence,  we  do  not  willingly  with- 
hold the  praise  of  genius:  a  man  of  exalted 
merit  becomes  at  once  an  accomplished  writer, 
as  a  beauty  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  passing 
for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth, 
and  therefore  attracted  notice ;  since  he  is  by 
Pope  styled  "  the  polite,"  he  must  be  supposed 
elegant  in  his  manners,  and  generally  loved  j  he 
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was  in  times  of  contest  and  turbulence  steady  to 
bis  party,  and  obtained  that  esteem  whicn  is 
always  conferred  upon  firmness  and  consistency. 
With  those  advantages,  having  learned  the  art 
of  versifying,  he  declared  himself  a  poet;  and 
his  claim  to  the  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  by  a  critic  of  a  later  generation,  who  takes 
up  his  book  without  any  favourable  prejudices, 
the  praise  already  received  will  be  thought  suffi- 
cient ;  for  his  works  do  not  show  him  to  have 
had  much  comprehension  from  nature  or  illumi- 
nation from  learning.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
ambition  above  the  imitation  of  Waller,  of  whom 
he  has  copied  the  faults  and  very  little  more. 
He  is  for  ever  amusing  himself  with  puerilities  of 
mythology :  his  King  is  Jupiter ;  who,  if  the 
Queen  brings  no  children,  has  a  barren  Juno. 
The  Queen  is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Minerva.  His  poem  on  the  Dutchess  of  Graf- 
ton's law-suit,  after  having  rattled  awhile  with 
Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  and  Alcides,  Cassiope, 
Niobe,  and  the  Propetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and 
Rhadamanthus,  at  last  concludes  its  folly  with 
profaneness. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently 
mentioned,  have  little  in  them  of  either  art  or 
nature,  of  the  sentiments  of  a  lover,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  a  poet :  there  may  be  found,  now  and 
then,  a  happier  effort ;  but  they  are  commonly 
feeble  and  unaffccting,  or  forced  and  extravagant. 

His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  sprightly  or 


elegant,  either  keen  or  witty.  They  i 
written  by  idleness  and  published  hy  vanity. 
But  his  prologues  and  epilogues  have  a  just 
claim  to  praise. 

The  "Progress  of  Beauty"  seems  one  of  his 
most  elaborate  pieces,  and  is  not  deficient  in 
splendour  and  gaycty ;  but  the  merit  of  original 
thought  is  wanting.  Its  highest  praise  if*  the 
spirit  with  which  he  celebrates  King  James's 
consort  when  she  was  a  queen  no  longer. 

The  "  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry** 
is  not  inelegant  nor  injudicious,  and  has  some- 
thing of  vigour  beyond  most  of  his  other 
formances :  his  precepts  are  just,  and  his  cat 
proper ;  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  d 
tic  poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the 
ornaments  and  illustrations.  His  poetical  pre- 
cepts are  accompanied  with  agreeable  and  in- 
structive notes. 

The  Mask  of  "Peleus  and  Thetis"  has  here 
and  there  a  pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not  always 
melodious,  and  the  conclusion  is  wretched. 

In  his  "British  Enchanters"  he  has  bidden  de- 
fiance to  all  chronology,  by  confounding  the  in- 
consistent manners  of  different  ages ;  but  the 
dialogue  has  often  the  air  of  Dryden's  rhyming 
plays :  and  his  songs  are  lively,  though  not  very 
correct.  This  is,  I  think,  far  the  best  of  his 
works ;  for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has  likewi 
passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  thou 
do  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  < 


YALDEN. 


Thomas  Yaldew,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John 
Yalden,  of  Sussex,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter, in  1671.  Having  been  educated  in  the  gram- 
mar school  belonging  to  Magdalen  College,  in 
Oxford,  he  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
admitted  commoner  ot  Magdalen  Hall,  under 
the  tuition  of  Josiah  Pullen,  a  man  whose  name 
is  still  remembered  in  the  University.  He  be- 
came next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lucky 


It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  de- 
clamation :  and  Dr.  Hougn,  the  president,  hap- 
pening to  attend,  thought  the  composition  too 
good  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some  time  after,  the 
Doctor  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  busy  in 
the  library,  set  him  an  exercise  for  punishment, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  arti- 
fice, locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened, 
had  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given, 
and  produced  with  little  difficulty  a  composi- 
tion which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  told 
him  his  former  suspicions,  and  promised  to  fa- 
vour him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  College 
were  Addison  and  Sacheverelt,  men  who  were 
in  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted 
Yalden  to  their  intimacy.  Yalden  continued, 
throughout  his  life,  to  tliink  as  probably  he 


thought  at  first,  yet  did  not  forfeit  the  friendship 
of  Addison. 

When  Naraur  was  taken  by  King  William, 
Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  never  was  any 
reign  more  celebrated  by  the  poets  than  that  of 
William,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  song 
himself,  but  happened  to  employ  ministers  who 
pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  of  patron- 
age. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  humorous 
poem  of  that  time,  called  "The  Oxford  Lau- 
rent :"  in  which,  after  many  claims  had  been 
made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  represented  as  de- 
manding the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his 
trial,  instead  of  receiving  a  reward : 

His  crime  waa  for  being  a  felon  in  verse, 

And  presenting  hi*  theft  to  the  King  ; 
The  first  was  a  trick  not  uncommon  or 

But  the  last  was  an  impudent  thing ; 
Yet  what  he  had  stolen  was  so  liule  worth 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  costs, 
Had  he  ta'en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it  piece: 

They  had  fined  him  but  ten-pence  at  most. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing 
was  Congreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem,  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 
In  1700  he  became  fellow  of  the  College ;  said 
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y  the  society  with  a  tiring  in  Warwickshire,* 
rmsistent  with  his  fellowship,  and  chosen  lec- 
Jier  of  moral  philosophy,  a  very  honourable 
flice. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  wrote 
nother  poem  ;  and  is  said,  by  the  Author  of  the 
1  Biographia,"  to  have  declared  himself  of  the 
arty  who  had  the  honourable  distinction  of 
iigh-churehmen. 

In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the 
)uke  of  Beaufort.  Next  year  he  became  doctor 
n  divinity,  and  soon  after  resigned  his  fellow- 
hip  and  lecture,  and,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude, 
;ave  the  College  a  picture  of  their  founder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Chalton  and  Clean- 
nlle,f  two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in 
Hertfordshire ;  and  had  the  prebends,  or  sine- 
ures,  of  Deans,  Hains.  and  Pendles,  in  Devon- 
hire.  He  had  before t  been  chosen,  in  1698, 
>reacher  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  upon  the  rcssig- 
lation  of  Dr.  Atterbury.§ 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet 
tnd  inoffensive  life,  till  the  clamour  was  raised 
ibout  Atterbury's  plot.  Every  loyal  eye  was 
)n  the  watch  for  abettors  or  partakers  of  the 
jorrid  conspiracy ;  and  Dr.  Yalden,  having 
tome  acquaintance  with  the  bishop,  and  being 
amiliarly  conversant  with  Kelly,  his  secre- 
:ary,  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  taken  into 
:ustody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with  a 
ngerous  correspondence  with  Kelly.  The  cor- 
pondence  he  acknowledged  ;  but  maintained 
that  it  had  no  treasonable  tendency.  His  papers 
were  seized ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could 
fix  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words  in  his 
pocket-book,  tkorvugh-paced  doctrine.  This  ex- 
pression the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had 
impregnated  with  treason,  and  the  Doctor  was 
enjoined  to  explain  them.  Thus  pressed,  he 
told  them  that  the  words  had  lain  unheeded  in 
his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of 
them ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  gratified 
his  curiosity  one  day,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgess 
in  the  pulpit,  and  those  words  were  a  memorial 
hint  of  a  remarkable  sentence  by  which  he 
warned  his  congregation  to  "  beware  of  thorough- 
paced doctrine,  that  doctrine  which,  coming  in  at 
one  ear,  passes  through  the  head,  and  goes  out 
at  the  other." 

Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in  his 


•  The  vicarage  of  Wllloughby,  which  he  resigned  In 

1708.— N. 

f  This  preferment  was  (Wen  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort— N. 
1  Not  long  after. 

I  Dr.  Auerbury  retained  tha  office  of  preacher  at 
Bridewell  till  his  promotion  to  the  biaboprlc  of  Roches- 
ter. Dr.  Yalden  succeeded  him  as  preacher,  in  June, 


papers,  and  no  evidence  i 
was  set  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  this 
character  attained  high  dignities  in  the  church ; 
but  he  still  retained  the  friendship  and  fre- 
quented the  conversation  of  a  very  numerous 
and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance.  He  died  July 
16,  1736,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind 
which,  when  he  formed  his  poetical  character, 
was  supposed  to  be  Pindaric.  Having  fixed  his 
attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model,  he  has  attempted 
in  some  sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  a 
"Hymn  to  Darkness,"  evidently  as  a 
part  to  Cowley's  "Hymn  to  Light** 

This  Hymn  seems  to  be  his  best 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  imagine 
vigour  and  expressed  with  great  propriety.  I 
will  not  transcribe  it.  The  seven  first  stanzas 
are  good  ;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
are  the  best ;  the  eighth  seems  to  involve  a  con- 
tradiction ;  the  tenth  is  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  are 
partly  mythological  and  partly  religious,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  to  each  other :  he  might 
better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philosophi- 
cal. 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  where 
Yalden  may  be  suspected,  though  hardly  con- 
victed, of  having  consulted  the  "Hymnus  ad 
Umbram"  of  Wowerus,  in  the  sixth  stanza, 


t  performance, 
ed  with  great 


Ilia  alio  pnrcet  nocturnia  i 
Ferque  rias  errare  novia  dat  spectra  figuris, 
Maneaque  excitos  medio*  ululare  per  agroa 
Sub  noctem,  et  queatu  notoa  compter*  penal* 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion  : 

Ilia  auo  eenium  tec  Unlit  corpore  into 
Haud  numerana  jugi  fugientia  eecuia  lapea. 
Ergo  ubi  poaoremum  mundi  compage  so lull 
Hanc  rerum  molem  auprema  abaumpaerii  he 

Sieves  cinerea  nube  amplectetur  O] 
rlaco  imperio  rursua  dominabitur  t 


His  "  Hymn  to  Light"  is  not  equal  to  the 
He  seems  to  think  that  there  is  an  east  ab 
and  positive  where  the  morning  rises. 

In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sud- 
den irruption  of  new-created  light,  he  says, 

.      Awhile  the  Almighty  wondering  stood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  infinite 
knowledge  can  never  wonder.  All  wonder  is 
the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  deserve  perusal,  though  they  are  not  always 
exactly  polished,  though  the  rhymes  are  s 
times  very  ill  sorted,  and  though  his  faults 
rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the 
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T  I  C  K  E  L  L. 


Thomas  Ticexll,  the  son  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Tickell,  was  born  in  1686,  at  Bride- 
kirk,  in  Cumberland;  and  in  April,  1701,  be- 
came a  member  of  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford  ; 
in  1708  he  was  made  master  of  arts  ;  and,  two 

;  for  which, 


was  chosen  fellow 
as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking 
orders,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
crown.  He  held  his  fellowship  till  1726,  and 
then  vacated  it,  by  marrying,  m  that  year,  at 
Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who 
wear  away  their  lives  in  closets;  he  entered 
early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  in 
public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  initiated  under 
the  patronage  of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  is 
said  to  have  gained  by  his  verses  in  praise  of 


M 

••uunilivii  *J  ■ 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to 
deny  regard,  for  they  contain  some  of  the  most 
elegant  encomiastic  strains;  and,  among  the 
innumerable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a 
comparison.  It  may  deserve  observation,  that, 
when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in  praise  of 
Addison,  he  has  copied,  at  least  has  resembled, 
Tickell: 

Let  jov  salute  fair  Roeamonda's  shade, 
And  leaves  of  myrtle  crown  Che  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roves, 
And  hears  and  tells  the  rtory  of  their  loves  : 
Alike  ther  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate, 
Sines  love,  which  made  them  wretched,  made  them 
great : 


Nor  longer  that  relentless^doom  bemoan, 


Tickell. 


Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  looks  agree ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurell  d  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 


He  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind 
at  the  appearance  of  "  Cato,"  with  equal  skill, 
but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne  were  ne- 
gotiating with  France,  Tickell  published  "  The 
Prospect  of  Peace,"  a  poem,  of  which  the  ten- 
dency was  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the  pride 
of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity. 
How  far  Tickell,  whom  Swift  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  WMgguiimus,  had  then  connected  him- 
self with  any  party,  I  know  not ;  this  poem  cer- 
tainly did  not  flatter  the  practices  or  promote 
the  opinions  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  after- 
wards befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  however  he  hated  the  men  then 
in  power,  suffered  his  friendship  to  prevail  over 
his  public  spirit,  and  gave  in  the  "Spectator" 
such  praises  of  TickelPs  poem,  that  when,  after 
having  long  wished  to  peruse  it,  I  laid  hold  on 
it  at  last,  I  thought  it  unequal  to  the  honours 
which  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to 
be  approved  rather  than  admired.  But  the  hope 
excited  by  a  work  of  genius  being  general  and 
is  rarely  gratified.   It  was  read  at 


that  time 
were  sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  sung  "The 
Royal  Progress ;"  which  being  inserted  in  the 
"Spectator"  is  well  known  ;  and  of  which  it  is 
just  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  in 
Tickell's  life  was  his  publication  of  the  first  book 
of  the  "Iliad,"  as  translated  by  himself,  an  ap- 
parent opposition  to  Pope's  "Homer,"  of  which 
the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into  the  world  at 
the  same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  versions  were 
both  good,  but  that  Tickell's  was  the  best  that 
ever  was  made ;  and  with  Addison,  the  wits, 
his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  con- 
cur. Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
dismayed;  "for,"  says  he,  "I  have  the  town, 
that  is  the  mob,  on  my  side."  But  he  remarks, 
that  "it  is  common  for  the  smaller  party  to 
make  up  in  diligence  what  they  want  m  num- 
bers ;  he  appeals  to  the  people  as  his  proper 

1'udges ;  and,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn 
lim,  he  is  in  little  care  about  the  highflyers  at 
Button's." 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addison  an  impartial 
iiidpe ;  for  he  considered  him  as  the  writer  of 
Tickell's  version.  The  reasons  for  his  suspi- 
cion  I  will  literally  transcribe  from  Mr.  S  pen  ex's 

Collection. 

"There  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Pope) 
between  Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some  time ; 
and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together  for  a 
good  while,  any  where  but  at  Button's  Coffee- 
house, where  l  used  to  see  him  almost  every 
day.— -On  his  meeting  me  there  one  day  in  par- 
ticular, he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  should  be 
glad  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I 
stayed  till  those  people  were  gone,  (Budgell  and 
Philips.)    We  went  accordingly  ;  and  after 
dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  'That  he  had  wanted 
for  some  time  to  talk  with  me  ;  that  his  friend 
Tickell  had  formerly,  whilst  at  Oxford,  trans- 
lated the  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad ;"  that  he  de- 
signed to  print  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  look 
it  over ;  that  he  must  therefore  beg  that  I  would 
.  ot  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first  book,  be- 
cau     if  he  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double- 
dealing.'   I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  at  all 
take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickell  that  he  was  going  to 
publish  his  translation  ;  that  he  certainly  had  as 
much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself  ; 
and  that  publishing  both  was  entering  on  a  fair 
stage.    I  then  added,  that  I  would  not  desire 
him  to  look  over  my  first  book  of  the  1  Iliad,'  be- 
cause he  bad  looked  over  Mr.  Tickell's ;  but 
could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  second,  which  I  had  then  finished, 
and  which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not  touched  upon. 
Accordingly  I  sent  him  the  second  book  the 
next  morning ;  and  Mr.  Addison  a  few  days 
after  returned  it,  with  very  high  commendations. 
Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr. 
TickeU  was  publishing  the  first  book  of  the 
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Iliad/  I  met  Dr.  Young  in  the  street;  and, 
ipon  our  falling  into  that  subject,  the  Doctor 
xpressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  Tickell's 
laving  had  such  a  translation  so  long  by  him. 
le  aaid,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him,  and 
bat  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter; 
bat  each  used  to  communicate  to  the  other 
whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least 
Kings ;  that  Tickell  could  not  have  been  busied 
n  so  long  a  work  there  without  his  knowing 
omething  of  the  matter  ;  and  that  he  had  never 
teard  a  single  word  of  it  till  on  this  occasion. 
The  surprise  of  Dr.  Young,  together  with  what 
Steele  has  said  against  Tickell,  in  relation  to 
his  affair,  make  it  highly  probable  that  there 
vas  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  business ; 
nd  indeed  Tickell  himself,  who  is  a  very  fair 
rorthy  man,  has  since  in  a  manner  as  good  as 
wned  it  to  me.    When  it  was  introduced  into 

conversation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr. 
'ope,  by  a  third  person ,  Tickell  did  not  deny 
t ;  which,  considering  his  honour  and  zeal  for 
is  departed  friend,  was  the  same  as  owning  it" 

Upon  these  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  War- 
urton  hints  that  other  circumstances  con* 
urred,  Pope  always  in  his  "  Art  of  Sinking " 
uotes  this  book  as  the  work  of  Addison. 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would  be 
odious  ;  the  palm  is  now  given  universally  to 
>ope ;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell's 
rere  rather  to  be  preferred ;  and  Pope  seems  to 
tare  since  borrowed  something  from  them  in 
he  correction  of  his  own. 

When  the  Hanover  succession  was  disputed, 
Tickell  gave  what  assistance  his  pen  would 
upply.  His  "Letter  to  Avignon"  stands  high 
.mong  party  poems  ;  it  expresses  contempt 
vithout  coarseness,  and  superiority  without  in- 
olence.  It  had  the  success 
<eing  five  times  printed. 


He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addi- 
son, who,  when  he  went  into  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thither 
and  employed  him  in  public  business ;  and 
when  (1717)  afterwards  he  rose  to  be  secretary 
of  state,  made  him  under-sccrctary.  Their 
friendship  seems  to  have  continued  without 
abatement;  for  when  Addison  died,  he  left  him 
the  charge  of  publishing  his  works,  with  a 
solemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
^raggs. 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  Elegy  on  the 
Author,  which  could  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to 
the  assistance  which  might  be  suspected  to  have 
strengthened  or  embellished  his  earlier  compo- 
sitions ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addison  ever  pro- 
duced nobler  lines  than  are  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs ;  nor  is  a  more  sub- 
lime or  more  elegant  funeral  poem  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 

He  was  afterwards  (about  1725)  made  secre- 
tary to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of 
great  honour;  in  which  he  continued  till  1740, 
when  he  died  on  the  23d  of  April,  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  longest  is 
"  Kensington  Gardens,"  of  which  the  versifica- 
tion is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fiction  un- 
skilfully compounded  of  Grecian  deities,  and 
Gothic  fairies.  Neither  species  of  those  ex- 
ploded beings  could  have  done  much ;  and 
when  tbey  are  brought  together  they  only  make 
each  other  contemptible.  To  Tickell,  however, 
cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  among  the  minor 
poets ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "Spectator." 
With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay  conversation, 
at  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  com- 
pany, and  i 
sure. 
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Or  Mr.  Hammond,  though  he  be  well  remem- 
bered as  a  man  esteemed  and  caressed  by  the 
legant  and  the  great,  I  was  at  first  able  to 
•btain  no  other  memorials  than  such  as  are 
upplied  by  a  book  called  "Cibber's  Lives  oi-i 
he  Poets ;"  of  which  I  take  this  opportunity^) 
estify,  that  it  was  not  written,  nor,  I  believe, 
ver  seen,  bv  either  of  the  Cibbers :  but  was  the 
rork  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a 
nan  of  very  acute  understanding,  though  with 
ittlc  scholastic  education,  who,  not  long  after 
he  publication  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of 
.  consumption.  His  life  was  virtuous,  and  his 
•nd  was  pious.  Theophilus  Cibber,  then  a 
irisoner  for  debt,  imparted,  as  I  was  told,  his 
itme  for  ten  guineas.  The  manuscript  of  Shiels 
s  now  in  my  possession. 

I  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Shiels,  though 
te  was  no  negligent  inquirer,  had  been  misled 
>y  false  accounts;  for  he  relates  that  James 
Hammond,  the  Author  of  the  Elegies,  was  the 


son  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  had  some  office 

at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  court,  till  love  of  a 
lady,  whose  name  was  Dashwood,  for  a  time 
disordered  his  understanding.  He  was  unex- 
finguishably  amorous,  and  his  mistress  inexora- 
bly cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true  and  part  false- 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
a  man  of  note  among  the  wits,  poets,  and  par- 
liamentary orators,  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by 
marrying  his  sister.*  He  was  born  about  1710, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  school;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  of  any  university.f 

•  Thli  account  is  still  erroneous.  James  Hammond, 
our  Author,  was  of"  a  different  family,  the  second  son  of 
Anthony  Hammond,  of  Somersham-place,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  Esq.  See  Oenl.  Mag.  vol.  IrU.  p.  7*J 
— R. 

t  Mr.  Cole  jivss  htm  to 
Cantab.  In  Mus.  BriL-C. 
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He  was  equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
stems  to  hare  come  very  earijr  into  public  no- 
tice, and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  those 
whose  friendships  prejudiced  mankind  at  that 
time  in  favour  of  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed;  for  he  was  the  companion  of  Cob- 
ham,  Lyttelton,  and  Chesterfield.  He  is  said 
to  have  divided  his  life  between  pleasure  and 
books;  in  his  retirement  forgetting  the  town, 
and  in  his  gayety  losing  the  student  Of  his 
literary  hours  all  the  effects  are  here  exhibited, 
of  which  the  Elegies  were  written  very  early, 
and  the  prologue  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  1741,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of  those  who 
were  elected  by  the  Prince's  influence ;  and  died 
next  year,  in  June,  at  Stowc,  the  famous  seat  of 
Lord  Cobham.  His  mistress  long  outlived  him, 
and  in  1779  died  unmarried.  The  character 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not 
likely  to  attract  courtship. 

The  Elegies  were  published  after  his  death  ; 
and  while  the  writer's  name  was  remembered 
with  fondness,  they  were  read  with  a  resolution 
to  admire  them. 

The  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor, 
who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed,  by 
Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  raised 
strong  prejudices  in  their  favour. 

But  of  the  prefacer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may 
be  reasonably  suspected  that  he  never  read  the 
poems ;  for  he  professes  to  value  them  for  a  very 
high  species  of  excellence,  and  recommends  them 
as  the  genuine  effusions  of  the  mind,  which  ex- 
press a  real  passion  in  the  language  of  nature. 
But  the  truth  is,  these  Elegies  have  neither 

Where  there  is 


fiction,  there  is  no  passion ;  he  that  describes 
himself  as  a  shepherd  and  his  Neara  or  Delia 
as  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and  lambs, 
feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts  his  mistress 
with  Roman  imagery  deserves  to  lose  her:  for 
she  may  with  good  reason  suspect  his  sincerity. 
Hammond  has  few  sentiments  drawn  from  na- 
ture,  and  few  images  from  modem  life.  He 
produces  nothing  but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  all  his  productions  three 
stanzas  that  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  with 
dying;  and  what  then  shall  follow? 


Wilt  thou  in  tears  thy  lover's  corse  attend  .» 

With  eye*  averted  light  the  kolemn  pyre : 
Till  all  around  the  doleful  (lames  ascend, 

Then,  slowly  linking,  by  degress  expire  ? 

To  tooth  the  hov'ring  soul  be  thine  the  e< 
With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful 

In  sable  weeds  the  golden  vase  to  bear, 
And  cull  my  ashes  with 


Panchsia's  odours  be  their  costly  feast, 
And  all  the  pride  of  Asia's  fragrant  year; 

Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  farthest  east ; 
And,  what  is  still  more  precious,  give  thy  tear. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a  nymph  who 
rejected  a  swain  of  so  little  meaning. 

His  verses  are  not  rugged,  but  they  have  no 
sweetness ;  they  never  glide  in  a  stream  of 
melody.  Why  Hammond  or  other  writers  have 
thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  syllables  elegiac,  it ' 
is  difficult  to  tell.  The  character  of  the  Elegy 
is  gentleness  and  tenuity ;  but  this  stanza  has 

1...  n  r  n  w  rtHTI  juirl      l«  .  .     l\_a>s4dh*«  ■ —  L       —  —    lrm  r>  —  J  ■  rl  n 

occn  pronouncea  Dy  L/ryaen,  wnose  Knowieope 
of  English  metre  was  not  inconsiderable,  to  be 
>st  magnificent  of  all  measures  which  our 
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Or  Mr.  *  SoMxavrLLz's  life  I  am  not  able  to 
say  any  thing  that  can  satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in 
Warwickshire:  his  house,  where  he  was  born  in 
1692,  is  called  Edslon,  a  seat  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  ;  for  he  was  said  to  l>e  of 
the  first  family  in  his  county.  He  tells  of  him- 
self that  he  was  born  near  the  Avon's  banks. 
He  was  bred  at  Winchester-school,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  New  College.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  in  the  places  of  his  education  he 


hibiled  any  uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or  litera- 
ture. His  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the 
country,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  poet, 
•  gentleman,  and  a  skilful  and  useful  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Of  the  close  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems 
nave  delighted  will  read  with  pain  the  following 
account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his  friend 
She ns tone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much  resembled. 

*'— Our  old  friend  Somerville  is  dead !  I  did 
not  imagine  I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I  find 


myself  on  this  occasion. — Sublatum  quarimus.  I 

can  now  excuse  all  his  foibles ;  impute  them  to 
age,  and  to  distress  of  circumstances  ;  the  last  of 
these  considerations  wrings  my  very  soul  to 
think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spirit,  conscious  of 
having  (at  least  in  one  production)  generally 
pleased  the  world,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened 
by  wretches  that  are  low  in  every  sense  ;  to  be 
forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a 
misery." 

He  died  July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  at 
Wotton,  near  Henley  on  Arden. 

His  distresses  need  not  be  much  pitied ;  his  es- 
tate is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
which  by  his  death  devolved  to  Lord  Somerville 
of  Scotland.  His  mother,  indeed,  who  lived  till 
ninety,  had  a  jointure  of  six  hundred. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  not  better 
enabled  to  exhibit  memorials  of  a  writer  who  at 
least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part 
of  his  lime  to  elegant  knowledge  ;  and  who  has 
shown,  by  the  subjects  which  his  poetry  has 
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idomed,  that  it  is  practicable  to  be  at  once  a 
ikilful  sportsman  and  a  man  of  letters. 

Somerville  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetry ;  and 
hough  perhaps  he  has  not  in  any  reached  such 
:xcellence  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it  may  com- 
nonly  be  said  at  least,  that  "he  writes  very 
veil  for  a  gentleman."  His  serious  pieces  are 
sometimes  elevated,  and  his  trifles  are  sometimes 
deganu  In  his  verses  to  Addison,  the  couplet 
which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
ixquisite  delicacy  of  praise  ;  it  exhibits  one  of 
hose  happy  strokes  that  is  seldom  attained.  In 
lis  Odes  to  Marlborough  there  are  beautiful 
ines ;  but  in  the  second  ode  he  shows  that  he 
mew  little  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his  pn- 
rate  virtues.  His  subjects  are  commonly  such 
is  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or  energy 
■f  expression.  His  Fables  are  generally  stale, 
ind  therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  fa- 
•ourite,  "The  Two  Springs,"  the  fiction  is  un- 
uitural  and  the  moral  inconsequential.  In  his 
Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too 
ittle  care  of  1 
>f  narration. 


His  great  work  is  his  "Chase,"  which  he  un- 
dertook in  his  maturer  age,  when  his  ear  was 
improved  to  the  approbation  of  blank  verse,  of 
which  however  his  two  first  lines  gave  a  bad 
specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  to- 
tally denied.  He  is  allowed  by  sportsmen  to 
write  with  great  intelligence  of  his  subject,  which 
is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence  ;  and  though  it 
is  impossible  to  interest  the  common  readers  of 
verse  in  the  dangers  or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he 
has  done  all  that  transition  and  variety  could 
easily  effect ;  and  has  with  great  propriety  en- 
larged his  plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting  used  in 


With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank 
rse  as  the  vehicle  of  rural  sports.  I  f  blank  verse 
be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  prose; 
and  familiar  images  in  laboured  language  have 
m»t lung  to  recommend  them  but  absurd  novelty, 
which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  nature,  cannot 
please  long.  One  excellence  of  the  "  Splendid 
Shilling"  is,  that  it  is  short.  Disguise  can  gratify 
no  longer  than  i 
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Ir  has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  nature  or  of  fortune  have  contributed 
'cry  little  to  the  promotion  of  happiness ;  and 
hat  those  whom  the  splendour  of  their  rank  or 
he  extent  of  their  capacity  have  placed  upon 
he  summits  of  human  life,  nave  not  often  given 
Jiy  just  occasion  to  envy  in  those  who  look  up 
o  them  from  a  lower  station  ;  whether  it  be  that 
.pparent  superiority  incites  great  designs,  and 
rreat  designs  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  mis- 
arriages,  or  that  the  general  lot  of  mankind  is 
nisery,  and  the  misfortunes  of  those  whose  emi- 
tence  drew  upon  them  an  universal  attention 
lave  been  more  carefully  recorded,  because  they 
vere  more  generally  observed,  and  have  in 
eality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than  those 
»f  others,  not  more  frequent  or  more  severe. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsic 
ind  adventitious,  ana  therefore  easily  separable 
Vom  those  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  should 
'ery  often  flatter  the  mind  with  expectations  of 
felicity  which  they  cannot  give,  raises  noastonish- 
nent ;  but  it  seems  rational  to  hope,  that  intel- 
ectual  greatness  should  produce  better  effects  ; 
hat  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should 
irst  endeavour  their  own  benefit;  and  that  they 
vho  are  most  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to 
lappiness,  should  with  most  certainty  fallow  it 
hemselves. 

But  this  expectation,  however  plausible,  has 
>een  very  frequently  disappointed.  The  heroes 
>f  literary  as  well  as  civil  history  have  been 
■•cry  often  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they  have 
tuffcred,  than  for  what  they  have  achieved  ;  and 


•  The  Aral  edition  of  this  interesting  narrative,  accord- 
nj  to  Mr^Boswell^wM  published  in  IH4,  by  Rotxns. 


volumes  have  been  written  only  to  enumerate 

the  miseries  of  the  learned,  and  relate  their  un- 
happy lives  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives  I  am  about  to 
add  the  life  of  Richard  Savage,  a  man  whose 
writings  entitle  him  to  an  eminent  rank  in  the 
classes  of  learning,  and  whose  misfortunes  claim 
a  degree  of  compassion  not  always  due  to  the 
unhappy,  as  they  were  often  the  consequences 
of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne  Countecs  of  Maccles- 
field having  lived  some  time  upon  very  uneasy 
terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  con- 
fession of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  obtaining  her  liberty  ;  and  tnere- 
fore  declared,  that  the  child  with  which  she 
was  then  great  was  begotten  by  the  Earl  Rivers. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  her  husband 
no  less  desirous  of  a  separation  than  herself,  and 
he  prosecuted  his  design  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  ;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an 
act,  by  which  his  marriage  might  be  dissolved, 
the  nuptial  contract  totally  annulled,  and  the 
children  of  his  wife  illegitimated.  This  act, 
after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though 
without  the  approbation  of  some,  who  considered 
marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  eccle- 
siastical judges  ;t  and  on  March  3d  was  separat- 
ed from  his  wife,  whose  fortune,  which  was  very 
great,  was  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another  choice, 
was  in  a  short  time  married  to  Colonel  Brett. 

While  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  prose- 
published  bv  Cava.  Very  few  alterations  were  made  by 
the  author  when  he  added  it  to  the  present  collection.— C. 

t  Tais  year  was  made  remarkable  by  the  dweclutloa 
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eating  this  affair,  his  wife  was,  on  the  I Oth  of 
January,  1697-8,  delivered  of  a  son;  and  the 
Earl  Rivera,  by  appearing  to  consider  biro  as 
has  own,  left  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  declaration ;  for  he  was  his  god- 
lather,  and  gave  him  his  own  name,  which  was 
by  his  direction  inserted  in  the  register  of  St 
Andrew's  parish,  in  Holborn,  but  unfortunately 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom,  as 
•he  was  now  set  free  from  her  husband,  he 
probably  imagined  likely  to  treat  with  great 
tenderness  the  child  that  had  contributed  to  so 
pleasing  an  event  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  dis- 
cover what  motives  could  be  found  to  overba- 
lance that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what 
interest  could  be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty. 
The  dread  of  shame  or  of  poverty,  by  which 
some  wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon  or 
to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  affected  a  woman  who  had  proclaimed  her 
crimes  and  aolicited  reproach,  and  on  whom  the 
clemency  of  the  legislature  had  undeservedly 
bestowed  a-fortune,  which  would  have  been  very 
little  dimininished  by  the  expenses  which  the 
care  of  her  child  could  have  brought  upon  her. 
It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  she  would  be 
wicked  without  temptation  ;  that  she  would  look 
upon  her  son  from  bis  birth  with  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment and  abhorrence  ;  and,  instead  of  sup- 
porting, assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight  to 
see  him  struggling  with  misery,  or  that  she 
would  take  every  opportunity  of  aggravating  his 
misfortunes,  and  obstructing  his  resources,  and 
with  an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  conti- 
nue her  persecution  from  the  first  hour  of  Iris 
life  to  the  last 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  was 
her  son  born,  than  she  discovered  a  resolution  of 
disowning  him;  and  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
moved him  from  her  sight,  by  committing  him  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she  directed  to 
educate  him  as  her  own,  and  enjoined  never  to 
inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard 
Savage.  Born  with  a  legal  claim  to  honour 
and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegiti- 
mated by  the  parliament,  and  disowned  by  his 
mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he 
might  be  swallowed  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed 
upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infect  others 
with  the  same  cruelty.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inquiries  which  the  curiosity  or  ten- 
derness of  her  relations  made  after  her  child, 
she  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the 
measures  she  had  taken  ;  and  her  mother,  the 
Lady  Mason,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  de- 
sign, or  to  prevent  more  criminal  contrivances, 
engaged  to  transact  with  the  nurse,  to  pay  her 
for  her  care,  and  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  child. 


of  a  marriage  solemnized  In  the  face  of  the  church. — Sal- 
mon'i  Review. 

The  following  protest  is  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
House  of  Lards. 

Diseeiuient, 

Because  we  conceive  that  this  it  the  first  bill  of  that 
nature  that  hath  passed,  where  there  was  not  a  divorce 
first  obtained  in  the  Spiritual  On  n ;  which  we  look  upon 
aa  an  ill  precedent,  and  may  be  of  dangerous  consequences 
10  the  future. 


In  this  cha n table  office  she  was  assisted  by 

his  godmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  while  she 
lived,  always  looked  upon  him  with  that  ten- 
derness which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made 
peculiarly  necessary  |  but  her  death,  which  hsp- 
pened  in  his  tenth  year,  was  another  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  childhood  ;  for  though  she 
kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  loss  by  a 
legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet,  as  he  had 
none  to  prosecute  his  claim,  to  shelter  him  frees 
oppression,  or  csll  in  law  to  the  assistance  sf 
justice,  her  will  was  eluded  by  the  executors, 
and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned, 
Tho  Ladv  Mason  still  continued  her  care,  and 
directed  him  to  be  placed  at  a  small  grammar- 
school  near  St  Albsn's,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  his  nurse,  without  the  least  intima- 
tion thst  he  hsd  s  clsim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  passed 
through  several  of  the  classes,  with  what  rapidity 
or  with  what  applause  cannot  now  be  known. 
As  he  slwsvs  spoke  with  respect  of  his  master, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank  in  which  he 
then  appeared  did  not  hinder  his  genius  from 
being  distinguished,  or  his  industry  from  being 
rewarded  ;  and  if  in  so  low  a  state  he  obtained 
distinction  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
were  gained  but  by  genius  and  industry. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  his 
application  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  because 
his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  thst  if  his  earliest  productions 
hsd  been  preserved,  like  those  of  happier  stu- 
dents, we  might  in  some  have  found  vigorous 
sallies  of  that  sprightly  humour  which  distin- 
guishes "  The  Author  to  be  let,"  and  in  others 
strong  touches  of  that  ardent  imagination  which 
painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  "  The  Wanderer." 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  his 
father,  the  Earl  Rivers,  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
temper, which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  his 
life.*  He  had  frequently  inquired  after  his  son, 
and  had  always  been  amused  with  fallacious 
and  evasive  answers ;  but,  being  now  in  his  own 
opinion  on  his  deathbed,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account 
of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  diverted 
or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no  longer 
refuse  an  answer,  determined  at  least  to  give 
such  as  should  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  that 
happiness  which  competence  affords,  and  there- 
fore declared  that  he  was  dead ;  which  is  per- 
haps the  first  instance  of  a  lie  invented  by  a 
mother  to  deprive  her  son  of  a  provision  which 
was  designed  him  by  another,  and  which  she 
could  not  expect  herself,  though  he  should  lose  it 

This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness 
which  could  not  be  defeated,  because  it  could 
not  be  suspected ;  the  Earl  did  not  imagine 
there  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a  mother  that 
would  ruin  her  son  without  enriching  herself, 
and  therefore  bestowed  upon  some  other  person 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  ho  had  in  his  will 
bequeathed  to  Savage. 

The  some  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother 
to  intercept  this  provision  which  had  been  in- 
tended him,  prompted  her  in  a  short  time  to 

•  He  died  August  I  Sen,  Hit,  9. 
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project,  a  project  worthy  of  such  a  dis- 
position. She  endeavoured  to  rid  herself  from 
the  dangers  of  being  at  any  time  made  known 
to  him,  by  sending  him  secretly  to  the  American 
plantations.* 

By  whose  kindness  this  scheme  was  counter- 
acted, or  by  whose  interposition  she  was  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  her  design,  I  know  not:  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  might  per- 
suade or  compel  her  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she 
could  not  easily  find  accomplices  wicked  enough 
to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action  ;  for  it  may  be 
conceived,  that  those  who  had  by  a  long  grada- 
tion of  guilt  hardened  their  hearts  against  the 
sense  of  common  wickedness,  would  yet  be 
shocked  at  the  design  of  a  mother  to  expose  her 
son  to  slavery  and  want,  to  expose  him  without 
interest,  and  without  provocation  ;  and  Savage 
might  on  this  occasion  rind  protectors  and  ad- 
vocates among  those  who  had  long  traded  in 
and  whom  compassion  had  never  touched 


Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from 
banishing  him  into  another  country,  she  formed 
soon  after  a  scheme  for  burying  him  in  poverty 
and  obscurity  in  his  own ;  and  that  his  station 
of  life,  if  not  the  place  of  his  residence,  might 
keep  him  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her,  she 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  with  a  shoemaker  in 
Hoi  born,  that,  after  the  usual  time  of  trial,  he 
might  become  his  apprentice.! 

It  is  generally  reported  that  this  project  was 
for  some  time  successful,  and  that  Savage  was 
employed  at  the  awl  longer  than  he  was  willing 
to  confess ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  that  an  unexpected  discover)* 
determined  him  to  quit  his  occupation. 

About  this  time  his  nurse,  who  had  always 
treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  be- 
i  his  own  ;  he  therefore  went  to  her  house, 
her  boxes,  and  examined  her  papers, 
>ng  which  he  found  some  tetters  wntten  to 
her  by  the  Lady  Mason,  which  informed  him 
of  his  birth  and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 


He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  employ- 
ment which  had  been  allotted  him,  but  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  share  the  affluence  of  nis 
mother  ;  and  therefore  without  scruple  applied 
as  her  son,  and  made  use  of  every  art  to 
her  tenderness,  and  attract  her  regard. 
But  neither  his  letters,  nor  the  interposition  of 
those  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  distress  pro- 
cured him,  made  any  impression  upon  her  mind. 
She  still  resolved  to  neglect,  though  she  could 
so  longer  disown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  frequently  solicit- 
ed her  to  admit  him  to  see  her ;  she  avoided  him 
with  the  most  vigilant  precaution,  and  ordered 
turn  to  be  excluded  from  her  house,  by  whom-, 
soever  he  might  be  introduced,  and  what  reason 
soever  he  might  give  for  entering  it 

Savage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with 
the  discovery  of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his 
frequent  practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings  J 
for  several  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  of 
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seeing  her  as 

window,  or 
in  her  hand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  with- 
out effect,  for  he  could  neither  soften  her  heart 
nor  open  her  hand,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most miseries  of  want,  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  awaken  the  affection  of  a  mother.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  some  other  m 
of  support ;  snd,  having 
by  necessity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  literary 
world  was  engrossed  by  the  Bangorian  contro- 
versy, which  filled  the  press  with  pamphlets,  and 
the  coffee-houses  with  disputants.  Of  this  sub- 
ject, as  most  popular,  he  made  choice  for  his  first 
attempt,  and  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the 
question  than  he  had  casually  collected  from  con- 
versation, published  a  poem  against  the  Eishop.  § 

What  was  the  success  or  merit  of  this  per- 
formance I  know  not,  it  was  probably  lost  among 
the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  which  that  dispute 
gave  occasion.  Mr.  Savage  was  himself  in  a 
little  time  ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press it,  by  destroying  all  the  copies  that  he 
could  collect 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of 
writing, ||  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  offered  to  the 
stage  a  comedy  borrowed  from  a  Spanish  plot, 
which  was  refused  by  the  players,  and  was 
therefore  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who, 
having  more  interest,  made  some  slight  altera- 
tions, and  brought  it  upon  the  stage,  under  the 
tide  of  "  Woman's  a  Riddle,"*  but  allowed  the 
unhappy  author  no  part  of  the  profit 

Not  discouraged  however  at  bis  repulse,  he 
wrote  two  years  afterwards  "  Love  in  a  Veil," 
another  comedy,  borrowed  likewise  from  the 
Spanish,  but  with  little  better  success  than  be- 
fore ;  for  though  it  was  received  and  acted,  yet 
it  appeared  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  Author 
obtained  no  other  advantage  from  it,  than  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr. 
Wilks,  by  whom  be  was  pitied,  caressed,  and 
relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  fa- 
vour with  all  the  ardour  of  benevolence  which 
constituted  his  character,  promoted  his  interest 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  related  his  misfortunes, 
applauded  his  merit,  took  all  the  opportunities 
of  recommending  him.  and  asserted,  that  "  the 
inhumanity  of  his  mother  bad  given  him  a  right 
toTind  every  good  man  his  father."** 

Nor  was  Mr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acquaint* 
ance  only,  but  to  his  confidence,  of  which  he 
sometimes  related  an  instance  too  extraordinary 
to  be  omitted,  as  it  affords  a  very  just  idea  of  his 
patron's  character. 

He  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Richard,  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  come  very  early 
to  his  house  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Savage 
came  as  he  had  promised,  found  the  chariot  at 
the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and 
ready  to  go  out  What  was  intended,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  to  go,  Savage  could  not  conjec- 
ture, and  was  not  willing  to  inquire ;  but  mime- 


» 


It  was  called  "  The  Battle  of  the  Pamphlets." 
Jacob's  Lives  of  the  Dramatic  Poets.— Dr.  J. 
f  Thia  play  was  printed  first  in  Bvo. ,  aa  ' 
in  12mo.  the  fifth  edition.— Dr.  J. 
•»  ««  Plain  Dealer."— Dr  J. 
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diately  seat c r]  himself  with  Sir  Richard.  The 
coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde-Park  Cor- 
ner, where  they  stopped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and 
retired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  in- 
formed him,  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet, and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thi- 
ther that  he  might  write  for  him.  They  soon  sat 
down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and 
Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  was  ordered 
was  put  upon  the  table.  Savage  was  surprised 
at  tho  meanness  of  the  entertainment,  and  after 
some  hesitation  ventured  to  ask  for  some  wine, 
which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  They  then  finished  their 
dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their  ( 
they  concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  his  task  was  over, 
and  expected  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the 
reckoning,  and  return  home;  but  his  expecta- 
lions  aeceiveu  mm,  tor  sir  lvicnaru  toiu  nim  mat 
he  was  without  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet 
must  be  sold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for ; 
and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  offer 
their  new  production  for  sale  for  two  guineas, 
which  with  some  difficulty  he  obtained.  Sir 
Richard  then  returned  home,  having  retired  that 
day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  composed  the 
pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  fact  equally  un- 
common, which,  though  it  lias  no  relation  to  his 
life,  ought  to  be  preserved.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
having  one  day  invited  to  his  house  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  liveries  which  surrounded 
the  table;  and,  after  dinner,  when  wine  and 
had  set  them  free  from  the  observation  of 


mirth 

rigid  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir 
Richard,  how  such  an  expensive  train  of  domes- 
tics could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune.  Sir 
Richard  very  frankly  confessed,  that  they  were 
fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly  be  rid : 
and  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  discharge 
them,  declared  that  they  were  bailiffs,  who  had 
introduced  themselves  with  an  execution,  and 
whom,  since  he  could  not  send  them  away,  he 
had  thought  it  convenient  to  embellish  with  live- 
ries, that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 
stayed. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient, 
and  by  paying  the  debt  discharged  their  attend- 
ance, having  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  promise  that 
they  should  never  again  find  him  graced  with  a 
retinue  of  the  same  kind. 

Under  such  a  tutor  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely 
to  learn  prudence  or  frugality ;  and  perhaps  many 
of  the  misfortunes  which  the  want  of  those  vir- 
tues brought  upon  him  in  the  following  parts  of 
his  life,  might  be  justly  imputed  to  so  unimprov- 
insr  an  example. 

Nor  did  tne  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  end  in 
favours.  He  proposed  to  have  esta- 
aome  settled  scheme  of  life,  and  to 
have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  him,  by 
marrying  him  to  a  natural  daughter  on  whom  he 
intended  to  bestow  a  thousand  pounds.  But, 
though  he  was  always  lavish  of  future  bounties, 
be  conducted  his  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  very  seldom  able  to  keep  his  promises,  or 
i  his  own  intentions ;  ana,  as  he  never  was 
the  sum  which  he  had  offered,  the 
was  delayed.  In  the 


officiously  informed,  that  Mr.  Savage  bad  ridi- 
culed him ;  by  which  he  was  so  much  exaspe- 
rated, that  he  withdrew  the  allowance  which  ho 
had  paid  him,  and  never  afterwards  admitted  him 

to  his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might  by 
his  imprudence  expose  himself  to  the  malice  of  a 
talebearer;  for  his  patron  had  many  follies, 
which,  as  his  discernment  easily  discovered,  his 
imagination  might  sometimes  incite  him  to  men- 
tion too  ludicrously.  A  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  such  weakness 
is  very  common,  and  that  there  arc  few  who  do 
not  sometimes,  in  the  wantonness  of  thoughtless 
mirth,  or  the  heat  of  transient  resentment,  speak 
of  their  friends  and  benefactors  with  levity  and 
contempt,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  they 
want  neither  sense  of  their  kindness,  nor  reve- 
rence for  their  virtue :  the  fault  therefore  of  Mr. 
Savage  was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitude. 
But  Sir  Richard  must  likewise  be  acquitted  of 
severity,  for  who  is  there  that  can  patiently  bear 
contempt,  from  one  whom  he  has  relieved  and 
supported,  for  whose  establishment  he  has  la- 
boured, and  whose  interest  he  has  promoted  ? 

He  was  now  again  abandoned  to  fortune  with- 
out any  other  friend  than  Mr.  Wilks;  a  man, 
who,  whatever  were  his  abilities  or  skill  as  an 
actor,  deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  for  his 
virtues,*  which  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  less  often  in  his  profession 
than  in  others.  To  be  humane,  generous,  and 
candid,  is  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  in  any 
case,  but  those  qualities  deserve  still  greater 
praise,  when  they  are  found  in  that  condition 
which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  what- 
ever reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant, 
selfish,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  ono  of  those  to  whom  cala- 
mity seldom  complained  without  relief,  he  natu- 
rally took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his  protection, 


tresses,  but  continued  an  equal  i 
ness  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtained 
from  his  motherf  fifty  pounds,  and  a  promise  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  ;  but  it  was  the  fate 


•  At  It  i*  a  loss  to  mankind  when  any  good  action  Is 
forgotten.  I  shall  Insert  another  instance  of  Mr.  Wilke»s 
generosity,  very  little  known.  Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman 
educated  at  Dublin,  being  hindered,  by  an  impediment  in 
his  pronunciation,  from  engaging  In  order*,  for  which  his 
friends  designed  him,  left  his  own  country,  and  came  to 
London  in  quest  of  employment,  but  found  hia  solicita- 
tions fruitless,  and  his  necessities  every  day  more  press- 
ing. In  this  distress  he  wrote  •  tragedy,  and  offered  it  10 
the  players,  by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thus  were  hie 
last  hopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  prospect  than 
of  the  moat  deplorable  poveny.  But  Mr.  Wilks  thought 
hia  performance,  though  not  perfect,  at  leaat  worthy  of 
some  reward,  and  therefore  offered  him  a  benefit.  This 
farour  he  improved  with  so  much  diligence,  that  the 
house  afforded  him  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  he 
went  to  Le/den,  applied  himself  to  the  stody  of  physic, 
and  prosecuted  his  design  with  so  much  diligence  and 
success,  that,  when  Dr.  Boerhaave  was  desired  by  the 
Czar  I  na  to  recommend  proper  persons  to  introduce  into 
Russia  the  practice  and  study  of  physic,  Dr.  Smith  was 
one  of  those  whom  he  selected.  He  had  a  considerable 
pension  settled  on  him  at  his  arrival,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  physicians  at  the  Russian  court.— Dr.  J. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  in  Russia,  to  Mr.  Wilka,  is 
printed  In  Chetwood's  "  History  of  the  Stage." — R, 

t  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  "  I  write  upon  the  credit 
of  the  author  of  his  life,  which  was  published  in  ITT!  ; 
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f  this  unhappy  man,  that  few  promises  of  any 
d vantage  to  him  were  performed.  His  mother 
ras  infected,  among  others,  with  the  general 
tadness  of  the  South  Sea  traffic ;  and,  having 
een  disappointed  in  her  expectations,  refused  to 
ay  what  perhaps  nothing  but  the  prospect  of 
udden  affluence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friend- 
hip  ol  Mr.  Wilks,  he  was  consequently  an  as- 
iduous  frequenter  of  the  theatres ;  and  in  a  short 
une  the  amusements  of  the  stage  took  such  pos- 
ession  of  his  mind,  that  he  never  was  absent 
rom  a  play  in  several  years. 

This  constant  attendance  naturally  procured 
iim  the  acquaintance  of  the  players,  ana,  among 
•thers,  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  was  so  much 
'leased  with  his  conversation,  and  touched  with 
is  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled 
•ension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during 
er  life  regularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its 
ue  nraise,  and  that  the  good  actions  of  Mrs. 
Mdfteld  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  general  cha- 
acter,  it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Mr.  Savage 
flen  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he 
lever  saw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than 
•ehind  the  scenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  gra- 
itude  in  the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing 
nourning  as  for  a  mother ;  but  did  not  celebrate 
ler  in  elegies,*  because  he  knew  that  too  great 
i  profusion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived 
hose  faults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not 
tllow  him  to  think  less,  because  they  were  com- 
nitted  by  one  who  favoured  him :  but  of  which, 
hough  his  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palli- 
ite  them,  his  gratitude  would  not  suffer  him  to 
irolong  the  memory  or  diffuse  the  censure. 

In  his  "Wanderer"  he  has  indeed  taken  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  her ;  but  celebrates 
ler  not  for  her  virtue,  but  her  beauty,  an  excel- 
ence  which  none  ever  denied  her ;  this  is  the 
►nly  encomium  with  which  he  has  rewarded  her 
iberality,  and  perhaps  he  has  even  in  this  been 
oo  lavish  of  nis  praise.  He  seems  to  have 
hought,  that  never  to  mention  his  benefactress 
vould  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though 
o  have  dedicated  any  particular  performance  to 
ler  memory  would  only  have  betrayed  an  offi- 
aoua  partiality,  that,  without  exalting  her  cha- 
•aeter,  would  nave  depressed  his  own. 

He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Wilks,  the  advantage  of  a  benefit,  on  which 
>ccasiona  he  often  received  uncommon  marks  of 
■cgard  and  compassion  ;  and  was  once  told  by 
he  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider 
11  m  as  an  injured  nobleman,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  nobility  ought  to  think  themselves 
obliged,  without  solicitation,  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  supporting  him  by  their  counte- 
nance and  patronage.  But  he  had  generally  the 
mortification  to  hear  that  the  whole  interest  of 
his  mother  was  employed  to  frustrate  his  appli- 
cations, and  that  she  never  left  any  expedient 
J  by  which  he  might  be  cut  off  from  the 


with  the  public  while  under  sentence  of  death  for  the 
murder  or  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  at  Robinson's  Coffee- 
house, u  Charing  Cross.   Price  0d.  Roberta." — C. 

*  Chetwood,  however,  has  printed  a  poem  on  I 
death,  which i  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Savage.   See  "  History 
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possibility  of  supporting  fife.  The  same  dispo- 
sition she  endeavoured  to  diffuse  among  all  those 
over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  influ- 
ence, and  indeed  succeeded  too  well  in  her  de- 
sign :  but  could  not  always  propagate  her  ef- 
frontery with  her  cruelty;  for  some  of  those 
whom  she  incited  against  him,  were  ashamed  of 
their  own  conduct,  and  boasted  of  that  relief 
which  they  never  gave  him. 

In  this  censure  I  do  not  indiscriminately  in- 
volve all  his  relations ;  for  he  has  mentioned 
with  gratitude  the  humanity  of  one  lady,  whose 
name  I  am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom 
therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praises  which  she 
deserves  for  having  acted  well  in  opposition  to 
influence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon 
those  parents  who  murder  their  infants  is  well 
known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever  been  contested ; 
but,  if  they  deserve  death  who  destroy  a  child 
in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  severe  enough 
for  her  who  forbears  to  destroy  him  only  to  in- 
flict sharper  miseries  upon  him  ;  who  prolongs 
his  life  only  to  make  him  miserable ;  and  who 
exposes  him,  without  care  and  without  pity,  to 
the  malice  of  oppression,  the  caprices  of  chance, 
and  the  temptations  of  poverty  ;  who  rejoices 
to  see  him  overwhelmed  with  calamities ;  and 
when  his  own  industry  or  the  charity  of  others 
has  enabled  him  to  rise  for  a  short  time  above 
his  miseries,  plunges  him  again  into  his  former 
distress ! 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  affording  him 
any  constant  supply,  and  the  prospect  of  im- 
proving his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquaint- 
ance necessarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expense, 
he  found  it  necessary  t  to  endeavour  once  more 
at  dramatic  poetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better 
qualified  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
longer  observation.  But  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of 
opportunities  than  genius,  he  resolved  now  to 
try  whether  he  should  not  be  more  fortunate  in 
exhibiting  a  tragedy. 

The  story  which  he  chose  for  the  subject,  was 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  story  well 
adapted  to  the  stage,  though  perhaps  not  far 
enough  removed  from  the  present  age  to  admit 
properly  the  fictions  necessary  to  complete  the 
plan  ;  for  the  mind  which  naturally  loves  truth, 
is  always  most  offended  with  the  violations  of 
those  truths  of  which  we  arc  most  certain  ;  and 
we  of  course  conceive  those  facts  most  certain, 
which  approach  nearest  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy,  which, 
if  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  it  be  con- 
sidered, will  afford  at  once  an  uncommon  proof 
of  strength  of  genius,  and  evenness  of  mind,  of 
a  serenity  not  to  be  ruffled,  and  an  imagination 
not  to  be  suppressed. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  employed  upon  this  performance, 
he  was  without  lodging,  and  often  without 
meat;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  for 
study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed  him ; 
there  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeches, 
and  afterwards  step  into  a  shoo,  beg  for  a  few 
moments  the  use  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write 
down  what  he  had  composed  upon  paper  which 
he  had  picked  up  by  r- 
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If  the  performance  of  a  writer  thus 
is  not  perfect,  us  faults  ought  surely  to  be  im 
puted  to  a  cause  Tery  different  from  want  of 
',  rather  excite  pity  than  provoke 


But  when  under  these  discouragements  the 
tragedy  was  finished,  there  yet  remained  the 
labour  of  introducing  it  on  the  stage,  an  under- 
taking which,  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  was  in  a 
very  high  degree  vexatious  and  disgusting ;  for, 
having  little  interest  or  reputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players, 
and  admit,  with  whatever  reluctance,  the  emen- 
dations of  Mr.  Cibber,  which  he  always  con- 
sidered as  the  disgrace  of  his  performance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill  another  critic  of 
a  very  different  class,  from  whose  friendship  he 
received  great  assistance  on  many  occasions,  and 
whom  he  never  mentioned  but  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  regard.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  distinguished  by  him  with  very  particular 
kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an  established 
character.  He  therefore  sent  this  tragedy  to 
him,  with  a  short  copy  of  verses,*  in  which  he 
desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  human- 
ity and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily 
complied  with  his  request :  but  as  he  is  remark- 
able for  singularity  of  sentiment  and  bold  expe- 
riments in  language,  Mr.  Savage  did  not  think 
his  piny  much  improved  by  his  innovation,  and 
had  even  at  that  time  the  courage  to  reject  seve- 
ral passages  which  he  could  not  approve ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the 
generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alter- 
ations, but  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  in 
which  he  touches  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
author  with  great  tenderness. 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances, 
he  was  only  able  to  bring  his  play  upon  the 
stage  in  the  summer,  when  the  chief  actors  had 
retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  possession  of  the 
house  for  their  own  advantage.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the  part  of" 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.f  by  which  he  gamed  no 
great  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  province 
for  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  designed 
him;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture, 
was  such  as  was  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he 
was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been  reduced 
to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted 
out  his  name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  his 
tragedy  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends. 

in  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  was 
more  successful ;  for  the  rays  of  genius  that 
glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all  the 
mists  which  poverty  and  Cibber  had  been  able 
to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for  their  rank, 
their  virtue,  and  their  wit. 

Of  this  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated, 
the  accumulated  profits  arose  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a  very 
large  sum,  having  never  been  master  of  so  much 
before. 

In  the  dedication,!  for  which  he  received  ten 


guineas,  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  pre- 
face contains  a  very  liberal  encomium  on  the 
blooming  excellences  of  Mr.  Theophilua  Cibber, 
which  Mr.  Savage  could  not  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  see  his  friends  about  to  read  without 
snatching  the  play  out  of  their  hands.  The 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Savage's  neccs- 

t    '   »    1  .  mm  t  I  II  I     .T     il    l!  '  .A         ..n>.  n       I.,,  [l.    „  .    ,.     .  f 

siucs  returned,  ne  encouragea  a  subscription  to 
a  miscellany  of  poems  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  publishing  his  story  in  "The  Plain 
Dealer,"  with  some  affecting  lines,  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon 
the  treatment  received  by  him  from  his  mother, 
but  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author,  as  Mr. 
Savage  afterwards  declared.  These  lines,  and 
the  paper§  in  which  they  were  inserted,  had  a 
very  powerful  effect  upon  all  but  his  mother, 
whom,  by  making  her  cruelty  more  public,  they 
only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription 
to  the  Miscellany,  but  furnished  likewise  the 
greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  particularly  "The  Happy  Man," 
which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  papers 
should  influence  to  patronise  merit  in  autre  as, 
without  any  other  solicitation,  were  directed  to 
be  left  at  Button's  coffee-house ;  and  Mr.  Sa- 
vage going  thither  a  few  days  afterwards,  with- 
out expectation  of  any  effect  from  his  proposal, 
found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guineas, ||  which 
had  been  sent  him  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
passion excited  by  Mr.  Hill's  pathetic  repre- 
sentation. 

To  this  M  iscellany  he  wrote  a  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  bis  mother's  cruelty  in  a 
very  uncommon  strain  of  humour,  and  with  a 
gayety  of  imagination,  which  the  success  of  his 
subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  whom  he  flatters  without  re- 
serve, and  to  confess  the  truth,  with  very  little 
artT  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
ail  his  dedications;  his  compliments  arc  con- 


•»    ......   uwmuv         j  nr..  ....... 

and  the  character  of  the  work 
>  rise  in  Mr.  Hill',  week,  and 


*  Printed  in  the  late  collection  t 

f  It  was  acted  only  three  nijthti 
1723.   When  the  house  opened  for  the  winter 
we*  '  nee  more  performed  for  the  Author'!  bei 
1.-R. 

i  To  Herben  Tryst.  Esq.  of 


his  poems. 

e  lira  on  Jane  13, 
n,  it 
Oct 


§  •«  The  Plain  Dealer"  wa»  a  periodical  paper,  written 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bond,  whom  Savage  called  the  iwe 
contending  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  They  wreM 
by  turns  each  six  easays  ; 
waa  observed  reirularly  to 
fall  in  Mr.  Bond's.— Dr.  J. 

f|  The  names  of  those  who  so  generously  contributed 
to  hia  relief,  having  been  mentioned  in  a  former  account, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  They  were  the  Dutchess 
of  Cleveland,  Lady  Cheyney,  Lady  Castlemain,  Lady 
Oower,  Ladv  Leclimere,  the  Dutches*  Dowaeer  and 
Dutcheas  of  Rutland,  Lady  Strafford,  the  Countess  Dow- 
ager  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Flower.  Mrs.  Sofuel  Noel, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Gainsborough,  Lord  Mislingtoo, 
Mr.  John  Savage.-Dr.  J. 

f  Thia  the  following  extract  from  it  will  prove 
"  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  with  the  glory  ot 
your  wit,  aa  elevated  and  immortal  as  your  soul.  R  do 
longer  remains  a  doubt  whether  your  sex  have  a  strength 
of  mind  in  proportion  to  their  sweetness.  There  is  some- 
thing in  your  verses  aa  distinguished  as  your  air.  They 
are  as  strong  aa  truth,  as  deep  aa  reason,  as  clear  as 
Innocence,  and  aa  smooth  aa  beauty.  They  contain  a 
nameless  and  peculiar  mixture  of  force  and  grace,  whick 
is  at  ones  so  movingly  serene,  and  so  majestically  lovely, 
that  it  ia  too  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but  in  your 
eyea  and  in  your  writings. 

"  As  fortune  is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  the  ene- 
my of  Battery,  I  know  not  how  I  can  forbear  thia  applica- 


tion to  your  ladyship,  tx 


there  is  scarce  a  pc*»i- 


bility  that  I  should  say  more  than  I  believe,  when  I 
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violent,  heaped  together  without  the 
rrace  of  order,  or  the  decency  of  introduction ;  he 
seems  to  have  written  his  panegyrics  for  the  pe- 
m  sal  only  of  his  patrons,  and  to  imagine  that  he 
tad  no  other  task  than  to  pamper  them  with 
> raises  however  gross,  and  that  flattery  would 
nake  its  way  to  the  heart,  without  the  assistance 
>f  elegance  or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  King  furnish- 
jd  a  general  subject  for  a  poetical  contest  in 
vhich  Mr.  Savage  engaged,  and  is  allowed  to 
lave  carried  the  prize  of  honour  from  his  com- 
petitors; but  I  know  not  whether  he  gained  by 
us  performance  any  other  advantage  than  the  in- 
•reaae  of  his  reputation ;  though  it  must  certainly 
ia ve  been  with  further  views  that  he  prevailed 

n himself  to  attempt  a  species  of  writing,  of 
an  me  topics  naa  oeen  long  rjeiort*  exriausi- 
id,  and  which  was  made  at  once  difficult  by  the 
null! hides  that  had  failed  in  it,  and  those  that  had 


Me  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and 
hough  frequently  involved  in  very  distressful 
►erplexities,  appeared  however  to  be  gaining  npon 
oankind,  when  both  his  fame  and  his  life  were 
ndangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  de- 
ermined  whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
rime  or  a  calamity. 

On  the  90th  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage 
ame  from  Richmond,  where  he  then  lodged,  that 
is  might  pursue  his  studies  with  less  interruption, 
vith  an  intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which 
le  had  in  Westminster;  and  accidentally  meet- 
ng  two  gentlemen,  his  acquaintance?,  whose 
tames  were  Merchant  and  Gregory,  he  went  in 
rith  them  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  and 
at  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of 
•1  r.  Savage's  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  be 
he  first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate, 
le  would  willingly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  same 
.ouse ;  but  there  was  not  room  for  the  whole 
otnpany,  and  therefore  they  agreed  to  ramble 
bout  the  streets  and  divert  themselves  with  such 
musements  as  should  offer  themselves  till  mor- 
<nig- 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  dis- 
over  a  light  in  Robinson's  coffee-house,  near 
Sharing  Cross,  and  therefore  went  in.  Mer- 
hant  with  some  rudeness  demanded  a  room,  and 
ras  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the  next 
■arlour,  which  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
■eing  then  paying  their  reckoning.  Merchant, 
iot  satisfied  with  this  answer,  rushed  into  the 
oom,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions.  He 
hen  petulantlv  placed  himself  between  the  com- 
<any  and  the  fire,  and  soon  after  kicked  down  the 
able.  This  produced  a  quarrel,  swords  were 
rawn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr.  James  Sinclair 
killed.  Savage,  having  wounded  likewise  a 
that  held  him,  forced  his  way  with  Mer- 
hantout  of  the  house ;  but  being  intimidated  and 
onmsed,  without  resolution  either  to  fly  or  stay, 
hey  were  taken  in  a  back  court  by  one  of  the 
ompany,  and  some  soldiers,  whom  he  had  called 
o  his  assistance. 

Being  secured  and  guarded  that  night,  they 
rere  in  the  morning  carried  before  three  jus- 
ices,  who  committed  them  to  the  gatehouse,  from 
rhence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
isppened  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in 
be  night  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  however 
reated  with  sora 


ignominy  of  chains,  and  confined,  not  among  the 
common  criminals,  but  in  the  press-yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court  was 
crowded  in  a  very  unusual  manner ;  and  the  pub- 
lic appeared  to  interest  itself  as  in  a  cause  of  gene- 
ral concern.  The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Savage 
and  his  friends  were,  the  woman  who  kept  the 
house,  which  was  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  her 
maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the  room  with  Mr. 
Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  been 
drinking  with  them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them 
had  been  seen  in  bed.  They  swore  in  general, 
that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  which  Sa- 
vage and  Gregory  drew  their  swords  to  justifv ; 
that  Savage  drew  first,  and  that  he  stabbed  Sin- 
clair when  he  was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence,  or 
while  Gregory  commanded  his  sword ;  that  after 
he  had  given  the  thrust  he  turned  pale,  and  would 
have  retired,  but  that  the  maid  clung  round 
him,  and  one  of  the  company  endeavoured  to 
detain  him,  from  whom  he  broke  by  cutting 
the  rnaid  on  the  head,  but  was  afterwards  taken 
in  a  court. 

There  was  some  difference  in  their  depositions ; 
one  did  not  see  Savage  give  the  wound,  another 
saw  ii  given  wncn  Sinclair  neiu  nis  pomi  low arns 
the  ground ;  and  the  woman  of  the  town  assert- 
ed, that  she  did  not  see  Sinclair's  sword  at  all: 
this  difference  however  was  very  far  from  amount- 
ing to  inconsistency;  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
show,  that  the  hurry  of  the  dispute  was  such,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  truth  with  rela- 
tion to  particular  circumstances,  and  that  there- 
fore some  deductions  were  to  be  made  from  the 
credibility  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  before  his 
death,  that  he  received  his  wound  from  Savage : 
nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial  deny  the  fact,  but  en- 
deavoured partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  urging  the 
suddenness  of  th'o  whole  action,  and' the  impossi- 
bility of  any  ill  design,  or  premeditated  malice ; 
and  partly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  sell* 
defence,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  if  he  had 
lost  that  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust :  he  ob- 
served, that  neither  reason  nor  law  obliged  a  men 
to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened,  and 
which,  if  he  should  suffer  it,  he  might  never  bo 
able  to  return ;  that  it  was  always  allowable  to 
prevent  an  assault,  and  to  preserve  life  hv  taking 
away  that  of  the  adversary  by  whom  it  was  en- 
dangered. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  escape,  he  declared,  that  it  was  not 
his  design  to  fly  from  justice,  or  decline  a  trial,  but 
to  avoid  the  expenses  and  severities  of  a  prison ; 
and  that  he  intended  to  ' 


This  defence,  which  took  up  more  than  an 
hour,  was  heard  by  the  multitude  that  thronged 
the  court  with  the  most  attentive  and  respectful 
silence ;  those  who  thought  he  ought  not  to  be 
acquitted,  owned  that  applause  could  not  be  re- 
fused him ;  and  those  who  before  pitied  his  mis- 
fortunes, now  reverenced  his  abilities. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against  him 
were  proved  to  bo  persons  of  characters  which 
did  not  entitle  them  to  much  credit ;  a  common 
strumpet,  a  woman  by  whom  strumpets  were 
entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  sup- 
ported; and  the  character  of  Savage  was  by 
several  persons  of  distinction  asserted  to  be  that 
ofai 


onlv  known  for  his  misfortunes  and  his  wit 
Had  his  audience  been  his  judges,  he  had  un- 
•ubtedly  been  acquitted ;  but  Mr.  Page,  who 


was  then  upon  the  bench,  treated  him  with  his 
usual  insolence  and  severity,  and  when  he  had 
summed  up  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to  exas- 
perate the  jury,  as  Mr.  Savage  used  to  relate  it, 
with  this  eloquent  harangue. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  consider 
that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great  man,  a  much 
greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ; 
that  he  wears  very  fine  clothes,  much  finer  clothes 
than  you  or  L  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  has 
abundance  of  money  in  his  pocket,  much  more 
money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  case, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should 
therefore  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury?" 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  misre- 
presented, and  the  men  who  were  to  decide  h> 
fate  incited  against  him  by  invidious  compari- 
sons, resolutely  asserted,  that  his  ease  was  not 
candidly  explained,  and  began  to  recapitulate 
what  he  had  before  said  with  regard  to  his  con- 
dition, and  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape the  expenses  of  imprisonment ;  but  the 
judge  having  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  repeat- 
ed bis  orders  without  effect,  commanded  that  he 
should  be  taken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
that  good  characters  were  of  no  weight  against 
positive  evidence,  though  they  might  turn  the 
scale  where  it  was  doubtful :  and  that  though, 
when  two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of 
either  is  only  manslaughter;  but  where  one  is 
the  aggressor,  as  in  the  case  before  them,  and,  in 

C nuance  of  his  first  attack,  kills  the  other,  the 
v  supposes  the  action,  however  sudden,  to  be 
malicious.  They  then  deliberated  upon  their 
verdict,  and  determined  that  Mr.  Savage  and 
Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of  murder;  and  Mr. 
Merchant,  who  had  no  sword,  only  of  man- 


i  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lasted 
eight  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were 
conducted  back  to  prison,  where  they  were  more 
closely  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons  of  fifty 
pounds  weight :  four  days  afterwards  they  were 
sent  back  to  the  court  to  receive  sentence ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  retained  in  memory,  the  following 


"  It  is  now,  ray  lord,  too  late  to  offer  any  thing 
by  way  of  defence  or  vindication ;  nor  can  we 
from  your  lordships,  in  this  court,  but  the 
—  which  the  laws  require  you,  as  judges, 
a  nee  against  men  of  our  calamitous  con- 
dition. But  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  as  mere 
men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you 
are  susceptive  of  the  tender  passions,  and  too 
humane  not  to  commiserate  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion of  those,  whom  the  law  sometimes  perhaps— 
exacts — from  you  to  pronounce  upon.  No  doubt 
you  distinguish  between  offences  which  arise  out 
01  |»rLme<iiiauon,  anu  a  disposition  naouuaiea  to 
vice  or  immorality;  and  transgressions,  which 
are  the  unhappy  and  unforeseen  effects  of  casual 
absence  of  reason,  and  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion :  we  therefore  hope  vou  will  contribute  ail 
you  can  to  an  extension  of  that  mercy,  which  the 


Mr.  Merchant,  who  (allowing  facta  as  sworn 
against  us  by  the  evidence)  has  led  us  into  this 
our  calamity.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  construed 
as  if  we  meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gentleman,  or 
remove  any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  that  we 
repine  the  more  at  our  fate,  because  he  has  no 
participation  of  it :  no,  my  lord  ;  for  my  part,  I 
declare  nothing  could  more  soften  my  grief,  than 
to  be  without  any  companion  in  so  great  a  mis- 
fortune."* 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but  from 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  which  was  very  earnestly 


difficulty  the  story  may  obtain 
stmcted  only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejudice  the  Queen  against  him,  she  made 
use  of  an  incident,  which  was  omitted  in  the  or- 
der of  time,  that  it  might  be  mentioned  together 
with  the  purpose  which  it  was  made  to  serve. 
Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  discovered  his  birth, 
had  an  incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his 
who  always  avoided  him  in  public,  and 
him  admission  into  her  house.  One  evening 
walking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  street  that 
she  inhabited,  he  saw  the  door  of  her  house  by 
accident  open ;  he  entered  it,  and  finding  no  per- 
son in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up  stairs 
to  salute  her.  She  discovered  him  before  he  could 
enter  her  chamber,  alarmed  the  farailv  with  the 
most  distressful  outcries,  and,  when  she  had  by 
her  screams  gathered  them  about  her.  ordered 
them  to  drive  out  of  the  house  that  villain,  who 
had  forced  himself  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted  with 
the  most  submissive  tenderness  to  soften  her 
rage,  hearing  her  utter  so  detestable  an  accusa- 
tion, thought  it  prudent  to  retire ;  and,  I  believe, 
never  attempted  afterwards  to  speak  to  her. 

But  shocked  as  he  was  with  her  falsehood  and 
her  cruelty,  he  imagined  that  she  intended  no 
other  use  of  her  lie,  man  to  set  herself  free  from 
his  embraces  and  solicitations,  and  was  very  far 
from  suspecting  that  she  would  treasure  it  in  her 


m  as  an  instrument  of  future  wickedness, 
or  that 'she  would  endeavour  for  this  fictitious  as- 
sault to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  when  the  Queen  was  solicited  for  his  ' 
don,  and  informed  of  the  severe  treatment  i 
he  had  suffered  from  his  judge,  she  answered  that 
however  unjustifiable  might  be  the  manner  of  his 
trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  action  for  which 
he  was  condemned  might  admit,  she 
think  that  man  a  proper  object  of  the 
mercy,  who  had  been  capable  of  entering  bis 
mother's  house  in  the  night,  with  an  intent  to 
murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Queen ;  whether  she  that  in- 
vented had  the  front  to  relate  it;  whether  she 
found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or  cor- 
rupt enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hateful  de- 
sign, I  know  not ;  but  methods  had  been  taken 
to  persuade  the  Queen  so  strongly  of  the  truth  of 
it,  that  she  for  a  long  time  refused  to  hear  any  one 
of  those  who  petitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  had  Savage  perished  by  the  evidence  of  a 
bawd,  a  strumpet,  and  his  mother,  had  not  jus- 
tice and  compassion  procured  him  an  advocate 
of  rank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of 
virtue  too  eminent  to  be  heard  ' 


•  Mr. 
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ered.   HU  merit  and  his  calamities  happened 

)  reach  the  ear  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  who 
ngaged  in  his  support  with  all  the  tenderness 
hat  is  excited  by  pity,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is 
indled  by  generosity;  and,  demanding  an  au- 
ience  of  the  Queen,  laid  before  her  the  whole 
enes  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  exposed  the  im- 
robability  of  an  accusation  by  which  he  was 
harged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder 
hat  could  produce  no  advantage,  and  soon  con- 
inced  her  how  Utile  his  former  conduct  could 
leserve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  cxtraor- 
linary  severity. 

The  interposition  of  this  lady  was  so  success* 
ul,  that  he  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and 
<n  the  9th  of  March,  1728,  pleaded  the  King's 
ardon. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  upon  what  motives  his 
lother  could  persecute  him  in  a  manner  so  out- 
sgcous  and  implacable;  for  what  reason  she 
ould  employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  and  all  the 
nares  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her 
>wn  son— of  a  son  who  never  injured  her,  who 
raa  never  supported  by  her  expense,  nor  ob- 
tructad  any  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage : 
rhy  she  would  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  lie 
-a  lie  which  could  not  gain  credit,  but  must 
anish  of  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  cxamina- 
ion,  and  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  to  make 
t  probable,  that  it  may  be  observed  from  her  con- 
tact, that  the  most  execrable  crimes  aro  some- 
imes  committed  without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive,*  and  may  perhaps 
rven  yet,  though  her  malice  was  so  often  defeat- 
ed, enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  the  life 
v im- h  she  often  endeavoured  to  destroy,  was  at 
east  shortened  by  her  maternal  offices;  that 
hough  she  could  not  transport  her  son  to  the 
dantations,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic, 
>r  hasten  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  she 
las  yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  imbittering  all  his 
tours,  and  forcing  him  into  exigencies  that  bur- 
ied on  his  death/ 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggravate  the 
enormity  of  this  woman's  conduct,  by  placing  it 
n  opposition  to  that  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford ; 
io  one  can  fail  to  observe  how  much  more  amia- 
de  it  is  to  relieve  than  to  oppress,  and  to  rescue 
nnocencefrom  destruction,  than  to  destroy  with- 
rut  an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
md  the  time  in  which  he  lay  under  sentence  of 
leath,  behaved  with  great  firmness  and  equality 
»f  mind,  and  confirmed  by  his  fortitude  the  esteem 
>f  those  who  before  admired  him  for  his  abilities,  f 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life  were  made 
no  re  generally  known  by  a  short  account,  J 


•  She  died,  Oct.  II,  1753,  at  her  house  in  Old  Bond, 
itreet,  aged  above  fourscore. — R. 

t  It  appears  that  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  which  he  aent  to  Theophilui  C4bber, 
hat  it  might  be  transmitted  to  her  through  the  meanaof 
Mr.  Wilka.  In  his  letter  to  Cibber  he  nays — "  As  to 
leath,  I  am  easy,  and  dare  meet  it  like  a  man— all  that 
touches  me  la  the  concern  of  my  friends,  and  a  reconcile- 
ment with  my  mother — 1  cannot  express  the  agony  I  felt 
•rhen  I  wrote  the  letter'  to  her — if  you  can  find  any 
decent  excuse  for  showing  h  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  do ;  for  I 
would  have  all  my  friends  (and  that  admirable  lady  In 
particular)  be  satisfied  I  have  done  my  duty  towards  it. 
—Dr.  Young  to-day  sent  me  a  letter,  moat  passionately 
kind."— R. 

{Written  by  Mr.  Beckingham  and  snot  her  gentleman. 


which  was  then  published,  and  of  which  several 
thousands  were  in  a  few  weeks  dispersed  over 

the  nation;  and  the  compassion  of  mankind 
operated  so  powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
enabled  by  frequent  presents  not  only  to  support 
himself,  but  to  assist  Mr.  Gregory  in  prison ;  and 
when  he  was  pardoned  and  released,  he  found  the 
number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  been 
tried  was  in  itself  doubtful ;  of  the  evidences 
which  appeared  against  him,  the  character  of  the 
man  was  not  unexceptionable,  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous ;  she,  whose  testimony 
chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  condemn  him,  after- 
wnrds  retracted  her  assertions.  Ho  always  him- 
self denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been  gene- 
rally reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  (in 
1744)  collector  of  Antigua,  is  said  to  declare  him 
far  less  criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even  by 
some  who  favoured  him ;  and  Page  himself  after- 
wards confessed,  that  he  had  treated  him  with  un- 
common rigour.  When  all  these  particulars  are 
rated  together,  perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage 
mav  not  be  much  sullied  by  his  trial. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met 
in  the  street  the  woman  who  had  sworn  with  so 
much  malignity  against  him.  She  informed  him, 
that  she  was  in  distress,  and,  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  not  easily  attainable,  desired  him  to 
relieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her  misery, 
and  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one  who 
had  brought  his  life  into  danger,  reproved  her 
gently  for  her  perjury ;  and  changing  the  only 
guinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  equally  between 
her  and  himself. 

This  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would 
have  made  a  saint,  and  perhaps  in  others  a  hero, 
and  which,  without  any  hyperbolical  enco- 
mium*, must  be  allowed  to  be  an  instance  of  un- 
common generosity,  an  act  of  complicated  virtue: 
by  which  he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,  corrected 
the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  enemy ;  by  which  he 
at  once  remitted  the  strongest  provocations,  and, 
exercised  the  most  ardent  charity. 

Compassion  was  indeed  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  Savage ;  he  never  appeared  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  to  attack  the  de- 
fenceless, or  to  press  upon  the  falling :  whoever 
was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of  his  good 
wishes  ;  and  when  he  could  give  no  assistance 
to  extricate  them  from  misfortunes,  he  endea- 
voured to  sooth  them  by  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the 
sight  of  misery,  he  was  sometimes  obstinate  in -his 
resentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  an  injury.  He  always  continued  to 
speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and  partiality 
of  Pace,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  re- 
venged it  by  satire.§ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr. 
Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  action,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
using  art  to  set  his  conduct  in  the  fairest  light 
He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and,  if  he 
transiently  mentioned  it,  appeared  neither  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  murderer,  nor  as  a  man  wholly 
free  from  the  guilt  of  blood. ||    How  much  and 


4  Printed  In  the  late  collection. 
Jhn  one^of  his  letters  he  styles  I  "a  fatal  quarrel, 
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how  long  he  regretted  it,  appeared  in  a  poem 
which  he  published  many  years  afterwards.  On 
occasion  of  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  failings 
of  rood  men  were  recounted,  and  in  which  the 
author  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  position, 
that  "  the  best  may  sometimes  deviate  from  vir- 
tue," by  an  instance  of  murder  committed  by 
Savage  in  the  heat  of  wine,  Savage  remarked, 
that  it  was  no  very  just  representation  of  a  good 
man  to  suppose  him  liable  to  drunkenness,  and 
disposed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was,  as  be- 
fore, without  any  other  support  than  accidental 
favours  and  uncertain  patronage  afforded  him ; 
sources  by  which  he  was  sometimes  very  libe- 
rally supplied,  and  which  at  other  times  were 
■uddenly  stopped ;  so  that  he  spent  his  life  be- 
tween want  and  plenty ;  or,  what  was  yet  worse, 
between  beggary  and  extravagance;  for,  as 
whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  chance, 
which  might  as  well  favour  him  at  one  time  as 
another,  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he 
had,  because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the  absurd 
kindness  of  his  friends,  who  at  once  rewarded 
and  enjoyed  his  abilities,  by  treating  him  at 
taverns,  and  habituating  him  to  pleasures  which 
he  could  not  afford  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  was 
not  able  to  deny  himself,  though  he  purchased 
the  luxury  of  a  single  night  by  the  anguish  of 
cold  and  hunger  for  a  week. 

The  experience  of  these  inconveniences  de- 
termined him  to  endeavour  after  some  settled  in- 
come, which  having  long  found  submission  and 
entreaties  fruitless,  he  attempted  to  extort  from 
his  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  had  now, 
as  he  acknowledged,  lost  that  tenderness  for  her, 
which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not 
been  able  wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the 
efforts  which  she  made  for  his  destruction,  that 
she  was  not  content  with  refusing  to  assist  him, 
and  being  neutral  in  his  struggles  with  poverty, 
but  was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  misfortunes  ;  and  that  she  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  implacably  mali- 
cious, whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  satisfy. 
He  therefore  threatened  to  harass  her  with  lam- 
poons, and  to  publish  a  copious  narrative  of  hei 
conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a  pen- 
sion. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  Whether 
shame  still  survived,  though  virtue  was  extinct, 
or  whether  her  relations  had  more  delicacy  than 
herself,  and  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts 
which  satire  might  point  at  her  would  glance 
upon  them  ;  Lord  Tyrconnel,  whatever  were  his 
motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design 
of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  received 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and 
engaged  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage's 
life ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  fortune  ;  his  appearance  was  splen- 
did, nis  expenses  large,  and  nis  acquaintance  ex- 
tensive. He  was  courted  by  all  who  endeavour- 
ed to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and  caressed  by 
ail  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined  taste. 
To  admire  Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  of  discern- 
ment, and  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  was  a  title 


to  poetical  reputation.  His  presence  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  any  place  of  public  entertainment 
popular ;  and  his  approbation  and  example  con- 
stituted the  fashion.  So  powerful  is  genius, 
when  it  is  invested  with  the  glitter  of  affluence  ! 
Men  willingly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard  which 
they  owe  to  merit,  and  are  pleased  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying  their 
vanity,  and  practising  their  duty.  This  interval 
of  prosperity  furnished  him  with  opportunities  ol 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by 
contemplating  life  from  its  highest  gradations  to 
its  lowest ;  and,  had  he  afterwards  applied  to 
dramatic  poetry,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have 
had  many  superiors ;  for,  as  he  never  suffered 
any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes  without  no- 
tice, he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  differ* 
ent  combinations  of  passions,  and  the  innumera- 
ble mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  distinguish 
one  character  from  another ;  and,  as  his  concep- 
tion was  strong,  his  expressions  were  clear,  and 
he  easily  received  impressions  from  objects,  and 
very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human  life  he 
has  left  a  proof,  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  names,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  caUed 
"  The  Author  to  be  Let,"*  where  he  introduces 
Iscariot  Hackney,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  giving 
an  account  of  his"  birth,  his  education,  his  dispo- 
sition and  morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of 
conduct.  In  the  introduction  are  related  many 
secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time, 
but  sometimes  mixed  with  ungenerous  reflec- 
tions on  their  birth,  their  circumstances,  or  those 
of  their  relations ;  nor  can  it  be  deuied,  that 
some  passages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Hackney 
might  himself  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  living  in  an  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  with  some  whom  he  sati- 
rized, and  of  making  use  of  the  confidence  which 
he  gained  by  a  seeming  kindness,  to  discover 
failings  and  expose  them  :  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Mr.  Savage's  esteem  was  no  very  certain 
possession,  ana  that  he  would  lampoon  at  one 
time  those  whom  he  had  praised  at  another. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  same  man  may 
change  his  principles  ;  and  that  he  who  was 
once  deservedly  commended,  may  be  afterwards 
satirized  with  equal  justice ;  or,  that  the  poet 
was  dazzled  with  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and 
found  the  man  whom  he  had  celebrated,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  him  more 
narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  panegyric  which  he 
had  too  hastily  bestowed ;  and  that,  as  a  false 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted,  for  the  sake  of  him 
whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  false  praise 
ought  likewise  to  be  obviated,  lest  the  distinc 
tion  between  vice  and  virtue  should  be  lost,  lest 
a  bad  man  should  be  trusted  upon  the  credit  of 
his  encomiast  or  lest  others  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the  same  means. 

But  though  these  excuses  may  be  often  plau- 
sible, and  sometimes  just,  they  are  very  seldom 
satisfactory  to  mankind  ;  ana  the  writer  who  is 
not  constant  to  his  subject,  quickly  sinks  into 
contempt,  his  satire  loses  its  force,  and  his  pane- 
gyric its  value ;  and  he  is  only  considered  at  one 
time  as  a  flatterer,  and  as  a  calumniator  at  an- 
other. 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  is  only  neces- 
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virtue,  and 

an  unvaried  regard  to  truth.  For  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  possible  that  a  man,  however  cau- 
tious, may  be  sometimes  deceived  by  an  artful 
appearance  of  virtue,  or  by  false  evidences  of 
guilty  such  errors  will  not  be  frequent;  and  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  the  name  of  an  author 
would  never  have  been  made  contemptible,  had 
no  man  ever  said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  mis- 
led others  but  when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

"The  Author  to  be  Let"  was  first  published 
in  a  single  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  collection  of  pieces  relating  to  the  "  Dunciad," 
which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  in  a  dedication*  which  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he  did  not 
write  it,  and  in  which  there  are  some  positions, 
that  the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  have 
published  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which 
Mr.  Savage  afterwards  reflected  with  no  great 
satisfaction  :  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  effects 
of  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  liberties  taken  by  the  writers 
of  journals  with  "  their  superiors,  were  exorbi- 
tant and  unjustifiable,"  very  ill  became  men, 
who  have  themselves  not  always  shown  the  ex- 
act  est  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in 
their  writings,  and  who  have  often  satirised 
those  that  at  least  thought  themselves  their  su- 
periors, as  they  were  eminent  for  their  heredi- 
tary rank,  and  employed  in  the  highest  offices  of 
the  kingdom.  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of 
that  partiality  which  almost  every  man  indulges 
with  regard  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find 
ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  as- 
sailants; as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always 
thought  too  great  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
it  is  exerted ;  and  a  standing  army  is  generally 

ho  command, 


by  those  w 
dangerous  and  oppressive  by  those  who 
support  iL 

Mr.  Savage  was  likewise  very  far  from  believ- 
ing that  the  letters  annexed  to  each  species  of 
bad  poets  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed 
to  assert,  "set  down  at  random ;"  for  when  he 
was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends  with  putting 
his  name  to  such  an  improbability,  he  had  no 
other  answer  to  make  than  "  he  did  not  think  of 
it;"  and  his  friend  had  too  much  tenderness  to 
reply,  that  next  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary 
to  what  he  thought,  was  that  of  writing  without 
thinking. 

After  having  remarked  what  is  false  in  this 
dedication,  it  ts  proper  that  I  observe  the  impar- 
tiality which  I  recommend,  by  declaring  what 
Savage  asserted,  that  the  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  publication  of  the 
"Dunciad."  however  strange  and  improbable, 
was  exactly  true. 

The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raised 
Mr.  Savage  a  great  number  of  enemies  among 
those  that  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with 
whom  he  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  confede- 
rate, and  whom  he  was  suspected  of  supplying 
intelligence  and  secret  incidents : 
of  an  informer  was  added 


with  private 
so  that  the  i 


to  the  terror  of  a  satirist 


That  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  literary 
hypocrisy,  and  that  he  sometimes  spoke  one 
thing  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be  denied ;  be- 
cause he  himself  confessed,  that,  when  he  lived 
in  great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  be  wrote  an 
epigramf  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  all 
the  pigmy  writers  at  defiance,  and  thought  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Pope  cheaply  purchased  by 
being  exposed  to  their  censure  ana  their  hatred ; 
nor  had  he  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  prefer- 
ence, for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  una- 
lienable friend  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
neutrality  with  regard  to  party,  he  published  a 
panegyric  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas ;  a 
sum  not  very  large,  if  cither  the  excellence  of 
the  performance,  or  the  affluence  of  the  patron, 
be  considered  ;  but  greater  than  he  afterwards 
obtained  from  a  person  of  yet  higher  rank,  and 
more  desirous  in  appearance  of  being  distin- 
guished as  a  patron  of  literature. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  conversation 
mentioned  him  sometimes  with  acrimony,  and 
generally  with  contempt ;  as  he  was  one  of  those 
who  was  always  zealous  in  his  assertions  of  the 
justico  of  the  late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the  long-continued 
triumph  of  the  court ;  it  was  natural  to  ask  him 
what  could  induce  him  to  employ  his  poetry  in 
praise  of  that  man  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppressor  of  his  coun- 
try ?  He  alleged,  that  he  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit 
follower  of  the  ministry ;  and  that,  being  en- 
joined by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in 
praise  ot  his^ader,  he  had  not  resolution  suffi- 

of  integrity. 

On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  was 
ready  to  lament  the  misery  of  living  at  the 
tables  of  other  men,  which  was  his  fate  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  for  I  know 
not  whether  he  ever  had,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, a  settled  habitation,  in  which  he  could 
claim  a  right  of  residence. 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute 
much  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  conduct;  for 
though  a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  incli- 
nation of  others  was  no  part  of  his  natural  cha- 
racter, yet  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  relax 
his  obstinacy,  and  submit  his  own  judgment, 
and  even  his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  supported :  so  that,  if  his  mise- 
ries were  sometimes  the  consequences  of  his 
faults,  he  ought  not  yet  to  be  wholly  excluded 
from  compassion,  because  his  faults  were  very 
often  the  effects  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  gay  periodj  of  his  life,  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  affluence  and  pleasure,  he  pub- 


t  This  epigram  was,  I  believe,  i 
Should  Dennis  publish  you  had  subb'd  your  brother, 


Lam  poor,  M  your  monarch,  or  debauch    your  I 
Say,  what  revenge  on  Dennis  can  be  had, 
Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad 
On  one  so  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law, 
On  one  so  old  your  sword  you  scorn  to  draw. 
Uneag'd,  then,  let  the  harmless  monster  rage. 
Secure  in  dulneae,  madness,  want,  and  age.— Dr.  J 
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"The  Wanderer,"  a  moral  poem,  of 
which  the  design  is  comprised  in  these  lines : 

I  fly  all  public  care,  all  venal  strife, 

To  try  the  Mill,  compard  with  active  life ; 

Tu  prove,  by  these,  the  aona  of  men  may  owe 

The  fruita  of  bllaa  to  bunting  clouds  of  wo  ; 
That  even  calamity,  by  thought  refln'd, 
Inspirits  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage : 

By  wo,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells : 
By  wo,  in  paintless  patience  it  excels : 
From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  springs, 
And  traces  knowledge  through  the  course  of  things  ! 
Thence  hope  is  form'd,  thence  fortitude,  success, 
Renown :— whate'er  me 


was  always  considered  by 
as  his  masterpiece ;  and  Mr.  Pope, 
when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  told  him,  that  | 
he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not  displeased 
with  it ;  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure  at  the 
second  perusal,  and  delighted  him  still  more  at 
the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  41  The  Wan- 
derer," that  the  dispositibn  of  the  parts  is  irre- 
gular ;  that  the  design  is  obscure,  and  the  plan 
perplexed ;  that  the  images,  however  beautiful, 
succeed  each  other  without  order  ;  and  that  the 
whole  performance  is  not  so  much  a  regular 
fabric,  as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thrown 
together  by  accident,  which  strikes  rather  with 
the  solemn  magnificence  of  a  stupendous  ruin, 
than  the  elegant  grandeur  of  a  finished  pile. 

The  criticism  is  universal,  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  it  at  least  in  a  great  de- 
gree just;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  always  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could 


only  be  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and 
that  the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the"  parts 
distinct. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong 
representations  of  nature,  and  just  observations 
upon  life ;  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that 
most  of  his  pictures  have  an  evident  tendency 
to  illustrate  his  first  grea't  position,  "  that  good 
is  the  consequence  of  evil."  The  sun  that 
burns  up  the  mountains,  fructifies  the  vales; 
the  deluge  that  rushes  down  the  broken  rocks 
with  dreadful  impetuosity,  is  separated  into 
purling  brooks ;  and  the  rage  of  the  hurricane 
purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to 
forbear  one  touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mo- 
ther, which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impression  it 
had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  acknowledged,  which 
ought  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  many  other  ex- 
cellences, that  this  poem  can  promote  no  other 
purposes  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is 
written  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy 
of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  history 
of  Mr.  Savage's  performances  than  to  display 
their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms  which 
they  have  occasioned  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  particular  passages  which  de- 
serve applause ;  I  shall  neither  show  the  excel- 
lence of  his  descriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the 
terrific  portrait  of  suicide,  nor  point  out  the 
artful  touches  by  which  he  has  distinguished 
the  intellectual  features  of  the  rebels  who  suffer 
canto.  It  is,  however,  proper 
Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the 


characters  wholly  fictititious,  and 
least  allusion  to  any  real  persons  or  i 

From  a  poem  so  diligently  laboured,  and  so 
successfully  finished,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  he  should  have  gained  considera- 
ble advantage  ;  nor  can  it  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  and  concern  be  told,  that  be  sold 
the  copy  for  ten  guineas,  of  which  he  afterwards 
returned  two,  that  the  two  last  sheets  of  the 
work  might  be  reprinted,  of  which  he  had  in 
his  absence  intrusted  the  correction  to  a  friend, 
who  was  too  indolent  to  perform  it  with  accu- 
racy. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  the  correction  of 
his  sheets  was  one  of  Mr.  Savage's  peculiari- 
ties :  he  often  altered,  revised,  recurred  to  h» 
first  reading  or  punctuation,  and  again  adopted 
the  alteration :  he  was  dubious  and  irresolute 
without  end,  as  on  a  question  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied :  the 
intrusion  or  omission  of  a  comma  was  sufficient 
to  discompose  him,  and  he  would  lament  an 
error  of  a  single  letter  as  a  heavy  calamity. 
In  one  of  his  letters  relating  to  an  impression 
of  some  verses,  he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with 
regard  to  the  correction  of  the  proof,  44  a  spell 
upon  him  j"  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  felt  upon  the  minutest  and  most  trifling 
niceties  deserved  no  other  name  than  that  of 
fascination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance  for 
so  small  a  price,  was  not  to  be  imputed  either 
to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and  ingenious 
are  often  obliged  to  submit  to  very  hard  condi- 
tions ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  booksellers 
are  frequently  incited  to  oppress  that  genius  by 
which  they  are  supported ;  but  to  that  intempe- 
rate desire  of  pleasure,  and  habitual  slavery  to 
his  passions,  which  involved  him  in  many  per- 
plexities. Ho  happened  at  that  time  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  some  trifling  gratifica- 
tion, and,  being  without  money  for  the  present 
occasion,  sold  his  poem  to  the  first  bidder,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  was  proposed, 
and  would  probably  have  been  content  with 
less,  if  less  had  been  offered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  not  only  in  the  first  lines,  but  in  a  formal 
dedication  filled  with  the  highest  strains  of  pane- 
gyric, and  the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude, 
but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  con- 
nexion or  elegance  of  style. 

These  praises  in  a  short  time  he  found  him- 
self inclined  to  retract,  being  discarded  by  the 
man  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  them,  and 
whom  he  then  immediately  discovered  not  to 
have  deserved  them.  Of  this  quarrel,  which 
every  day  made  more  bitter,  Lord  Tyrconnel 
and  Mr.  Savage  assigned  very  different  reasons, 
which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality  concur, 
though  they  were  not  all  convenient  to  be  al- 
leged by  either  party.  Lord  Tyrconnel  affirmed 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  Savage 
to  enter  a  tavern  with  any  company  that  pro- 
posed it,  drink  the  most  expensive  wines  with 
great  profusion,  and  when  the  reckoning  was 
demanded,  to  be  without  money  ;  if,  as  it  often 
happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  d« 
his  part,  the  affair  ended  without  any  ill  oo 
quences ;  but  if  they  were  refractory,  and  ex- 
pected that  the  wine  should  be  paid  tor  by  him 
that  drank  it,  his  method  of  i 
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to  take 

usume  the  government  of  the  house,  and  order 
the  butler  in  an  imperious  manner  to  set  the 
best  wine  in  the  cellar  before  his  company,  who 
often  drank  till  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to 
the  house  in  which  they  were  entertained,  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  utmost  extravagance 
of  merriment,  practised  the  most  licentious  fro- 
lics, and  committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunk- 


enness. 


Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  Lord 
Tyrconnel  brought  against  him  :  having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  stamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  them  in  a  short  time  exposed  to  sale  upon 
the  stalls,  it  being  usual  with  Mr.  Savage,  when 
he  wanted  a  small  sum,  to  take  his  books  to  the 
pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage 
easily  credited  both  these  accusations :  for  hav- 
ing been  obliged,  from  bis  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  to  subsist  upon  expedients,  affluence 
not  able  to  exalt  him  above  them ;  and  so 


much  was  he  delighted  with  wine  and  conversa- 
tion, and  so  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  live 
by  chance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  go  to  the 
tavern  without  scruple,  and  trust  for  the  reck- 
oning to  the  liberality  of  his  company,  and  fre- 
quently of  company  to  whom  he  was'  very  little 
known.  This  conduct  indeed  very  seldom 
drew  upon  him  those  inconveniences  that  might 
be  feared  by  any  other  person ;  for  his  conver- 
sation was  so  entertaining,  and  his  address  so 
pleasing,  that  few  thought  the  pleasure  which 
they  received  from  him  dearly  purchased,  by 
paying  for  his  wine.  It  was  his  peculiar  hap- 
piness, that  he  scarcely  ever  found  a  stranger, 
whom  ho  did  not  leave  a  friend ;  but  it  must 
likewise  be  added  that  he  had  not  often  a 
friend  long,  without  obliging  him  to  become  a 
stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
Lord  Tyrconnel*  quarrelled  with  him  because 
he  would  not  subtract  from  his  own  luxury  and 
extravagance  what  he  had  promised  to  allow 
him,  and  that  his  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for 
the  violation  of  his  promise.  He  asserted,  that 
he  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him 
from  that  subsistence  which  he  thought  not  so 
much  a  favour  as  a  debt,  since  it  was  offered  him 
upon  conditions  which  he  had  never  broken ; 
and  that  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  could  not  be 
supported  with  nothing. 

He  acknowledged,  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  often 
exhorted  him  to  regulate  his  method  of  life,  and 
not  to  spend  all  his  nights  in  taverns,  and  that 
he  appeared  very  desirous  that  he  would  pass 
those  hours  with  him,  which  he  so  freeely  be- 
stowed upon  others.  This  demand  Mr.  Sa- 
vage considered  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct, 
which  he  could  never  patiently  bear,  and  which, 
in  the  latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  so 
offensive  to  him,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  reso- 
lution, "  to  spurn  that  friend  who  should  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  him ;"  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  in  his  earlier  years  he  received  admonitions 
with  more  calmness. 

He  was  likewise  inclined  to 


*  His  expression  in  one  nf  hi*  Idler* 
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pectations,  as  tending  to  infringe  his  liberty,  of 
which  he  was  very  jealous,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  gratification  of  his  passions  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  the  request  was  still  more  unrea- 
sonable, as  the  company  to  which  he  was  to 
have  been  confined  was  insupportably  disagree- 
able. This  assertion  affords  another  instance 
of  t  hat  inconsistency  of  his  writings  with  his  con- 
versation, which  was  so  often  to  be  observed. — 
He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had  in  his  dedication 
to  "The  Wanderer,"  extolled  the  delicacy  and 
penetration,  the  humanity  and  generosity,  the 
candour  and  politeness,  of  the  man,  whom,  when 
he  no  longer  loved  him,  he  declared  to  be  a 
wretch  without  understanding,  without  good- 
nature, and  without  justice  ;  of  whose  name  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any 
future  edition  of  his  writings  ;  and  accordingly 
blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  "The  Wanderer*' 
which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  Tyr- 
connel, he  wrote  "The  Triumph  of  Health  and 
Mirth,"  on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Tyrconnel 
from  a  languishing  illness.  This  performance 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gayety  of  the 
ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  numbers,  but  for 
the  agreeable  fiction  upon  which  it  is  formed. 
Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  sick- 
ness of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  quest  of 
her  sister  Health,  whom  she  finds  reclined  upon 


the  brow  of  a  loftv 
grance  of  perpetual  spring,  with  the  breezes  of 
the  morning  sporting  about  her.  Being  solicited 
by  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readily  promises  her  as- 
sistance, flies  away  in  a  cloud*,  and  impregnates 
the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  virtues,  by  which 
the  sickness  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life,  the  splen- 
dour of  his  appearance,  and  the  distinction  which 
was  for  some  time  paid  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
entitled  him  to  familiarity  with  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  those  to  whose  conversation  he  had 
been  before  admitted ;  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify 
that  curiosity  which  induced  him  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  those  whom  their  birth,  their  employ- 
ments, or  their  fortunes,  necessarily  place  at  a 
distance  from  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and 
to  examine  whether  their  merit  was  magnified 
or  diminished  by  the  medium  through  which  it 
was  contemplated ;  whether  the  splendour  with 
which  they  dazzled  their  admirers  was  inherent 
in  themselves,  or  only  reflected  on  them  by  the 
objects  that  surrounded  them ;  and  whether  great 
men  were  selected  for  high  stations,  or  high  sta- 
tions made  great  men. 

For  this  purpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
conversing  familiarly  with  those  who  were  most 
conspicuous  at  that  time  for  their  power  or  their 
influence:  he  watched  their  looser  moments, 
and  examined  their  domestic  behaviour,  with 
that  acuteness  which  nature  had  given  him,  and 
which  the  uncommon  variety  of  his  life  had  con- 
tributed to  increase,  and  that  inquiaitiveness 
which  must  always  be  produced  in  a  vigorous 
mind,  by  an  absolute  freedom  from  all  pressing 
or  domestic  engagements. 

His  discernment  was  quick,  and  therefore  he 
soon  found  in  every  person,  and  in  every  affair, 
something  that  deserved  attention  i  be  was  sup- 
ported by  others  without  any  care  for  himself,  and 
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More  circumstances  to  constitute  a  critic  on 
human  life  could  not  easily  concur  ;  nor  indeed 
could  any  man  who  assumed  from  accidental  ad- 
vantages more  praise  than  he  could  justly  claim 
from  his  real  merit,  admit  any  acquaintance 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage  ;  of  whom 
likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that  abilities  really 
exalted  above  the  common  level,  or  virtue  refined 
from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption,  could 
not  easily  find  an  abler  judge,  or  a  warmer  advo- 
cate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage's  inquiry, 
though  he  was  not  much  accustomed  to  conceal 
his  discoveries,  it  may  not  bo  entirely  safe  to  re- 
late, because  the  persons  whose  characters  he 
criticised  are  powerful ;  and  power  and  resent- 
ment are  seldom  strangers :  nor  would  it  per- 
haps be  wholly  just ;  because  what  he  asserted 
in  conversation  might,  though  true  in  general, 
be  heightened  by  some  momentary  ardour  of 
imagination,  ana,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only 
from  memory,  may  be  imperfectly  represented  ; 
so  that  the  picture,  at  first  aggravated,  and  then 
unskilfully  copied,  may  be  justly  suspected  to 
retain  no  great  resemblance  of  the  original. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  have  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  affairs,  or 
the  conduct  of  parties,  have  been  entrusted  ;  who 
have  been  considered  as  the  advocates  of  the 
crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  and  who 
have  obtained  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and 
the  loudest  applauses.  Of  one  particular  per- 
son, who  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to 
be  generally  esteemed,  and  at  another  so  formi- 
dable aa  to  be  universally  detested,  he  observed, 
that  his  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his 
capacity  was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole  range 
of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  to  politics,  and 
from  politics  to  obscenity. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  specula- 
tions on  great  characters  was  now  at  an  end. — 
He  was  banished  from  the  table  of  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  and  turned  again  adrift  upon  the  world, 
without  prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  other 
harbour.  As  prudence  was  not  one  of  the  vir- 
tues by  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  had 
made  no  provision  against  a  misfortune  like  this. 
And  though  it  ia  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  the 
separation  must  for  some  time  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  neglect,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  consequence  of  accumu- 
lated provocations  on  both  sides :  yet  every  one 
that  knew  Savage  will  readily  believe,  that  to 
him  it  was  sudden  as  a  stroke  of  thunder  ;  that 
though  he  might  have  transiently  suspected  it,  he 
had  never  suffered  any  thought  so  unpleasing  to 
sink  into  his  mind ;  but  that  he  haa  driven  it 
away  bv  amusements,  or  dreams  of  future  felicity 
and  affluence,  and  had  never  taken  any  mea- 
sures by  which  he  might  prevent  a  precipitation 
from  plenty  to  indigence. 

This  quarrel  and"  separation,  and  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  Mr.  Savage  was  exposed  by  them, 
were  soon  known  both  to  his  friends  and  enemies : 
nor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived,  from  the  be- 
haviour of  both,  how  much  is  added  to  the  lustre 
of  genius,  by  the  ornaments  of  wealth. 

His  condition  did  not  appear  to  excite  much 
compassion ;  for  he  had  not  always  been  careful 
to  use  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  with  that  mo- 
deration which  ought  to  have  been  with  more 


than  usual  caution  preserved  by  him,  who  knew, 
if  he  had  reflected,  that  he  was  only  a  dependant 
on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom  he  could  expect 
to  support  him  no  longer  than  he  endeavoured 
to  preserve  his  favour  by  complving  with  his  in- 
clinations, and  whom  he  nevertheless  set  at  de- 
fiance, and  was  continually  irritating  by  negli 
gence  or  encroachments. 

Examples  need  not  be  sought  at  any  great 
distance  to  prove,  that  superiority  of  fortune  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  kindle  pride,  and  that 
pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itself  in  contempt  and 
insult ;  and  if  this  is  often  the  effect  of  hereditary 
wealth,  and  of  honours  enjoyed  only  by  the  merit 
of  others,  it  is  some  extenuation  of  any  indecent 
triumphs,  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have 
been  betrayed,  that  his  prosperity  was  heighten- 
ed by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  made  more  intoxi- 
cating by  a  sense  of  the  misery  in  which  he  had 
so  long  languished,  and  perhaps  of  the  insults 
which  he  haa  formerly  borne,  ana  which  he  might 
now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge.  It  is  too 
common  for  those  who  have  unjustly  suffered 
pain,  to  inflict  it  likewise  in  their  turn  with  the 
same  injustice,  and  to  imagine  that  they  have  a 
right  to  treat  others  as  they  have  themselves  been 
treated. 

That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by 
any  good  fortune,  is  generally  known  ;  and  some 
passages  of  his  Introduction  to  "The  Author  to 
be  Let,"  sufficiently  show  that  he  did  not  wholly 
refrain  from  such  satire  as  he  afterwards  thought 
very  unjust  when  he  was  exposed  to  it  himself; 
for,  when  he  was  afterwards  ridiculed  in  the 
character  of  a  distressed  poet,  he  very  easily  dis- 
covered, that  distress  was  not  a  proper  subject 
for  merriment,  nor  topic  of  invective.  He  was 
then  able  to  discern,  that  if  misery  be  the  effect 
of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced;  if  of  ill- 
fortune,  to  be  pitied :  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be 
insulted,  because  it  is  perhaps  itself  &  punish- 
ment adequate  to  the  crime  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. And  the  humanity  of  that  man  can  de- 
serve no  panegyric,  who  is  capable  of  reproach- 
ing a  criminal  in  the  bands  of  the  executioner. 

But  these  reflections,  though  they  readily  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  first  and  last  parts  of  his 
life,  were,  I  am  afraid,  for  a  long  time  forgotten ; 
at  least  they  were,  like  many  other  maxims, 
treasured  up  in  his  mind  rather  for  show  than 
use,  and  operated  very  little  upon  his  conduct, 
however  elegantly  he  might  sometimes  explain, 
or  however  forcibly  he  might  inculcate  them. 

His  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  condition 
which  he  had  enjoyed  with  such  wanton  thought- 
lessness, was  considered  by  many  as  an  occa- 
sion of  triumph.    Those  who  had  before  paid 
their  court  to  him  without  success,  soon  returned 
the  contempt  which  they  had  suffered;  and  they 
who  had  received  favours  from  him,  (for  of  such 
favours  as  he  could  bestow  he  was  very  liberal,) 
did  not  always  remember  them.   So  much  more 
certain  are  the  effects  of  resentment  than  of  gra- 
titude :  it  is  not  only  to  many  more  pleasing  to 
recollect  those  faults  which  place  others  below 
them,  than  those  virtues  by  which  they  are  them- 
selves comparatively  depressed ;  but  it  is  like- 
wise more  easy  to  neglect  than  to  recompense ; 
and  though  there  are  few  who  will  practise  a 
laborious  virtue,  there  will  never  be  wanting 
multitudes  that  will  indulge  in  easy  vice. 

Savage,  however,  was  very  little  disturbed  at 
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lie  mark  s  of  contempt  which  his  ill-fortune 
>rought  upon  him,  fiom  those  whom  he  never 
•steemed,  and  with  whom  he  never  considered 
limself  as  levelled  by  any  calamities  :  and 
hough  it  was  not  without  some  uneasiness  that 
le  saw  some,  whose  friendship  he  valued,  chancre 
'.heir  behaviour,  he  yet  observed  their  coldness 
without  much  emotion,  considered  them  as  the 
ilaves  of  fortune,  and  the  worshippers  of  pros- 
perity, and  was  more  inclined  to  despise  them, 
lhan  to  lament  himself. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of  his 
wants,  he  found  mankind  equally  favourable 
:o  him  as  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
His  story,  though  in  reality  not  less  melancholy, 
was  less  affecting,  because  it  was  no  longer  new  ; 
t  therefore  procured  him  no  new  friends ;  and 
hose  that  had  formerly  relieved  him,  thought 
hey  might  now  consign  him  to  others.  He 
vas  now  likewise  considered  by  many  rather  as 
riminal,  than  as  unhappy ;  for  the  friends  of 
jord  Tyrconnel,  and  ot  his  mother,  were  suffi- 
iently  industrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses, 
rhich  were  indeed  very  numerous  ;  and  nothing 
vas  forgotten  that  might  make  him  either  hate- 
iil  or  ridiculous. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  repre- 
entations  of  his  faults  must  make  great  num. 
>ers  less  sensible  of  his  distress ;  many,  who 
lad  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  part,  made 
io  scruple  to  propagate  the  account  which  they 
eceived :  many  assisted  their  circulation  from 
nalice  or  revenge ;  and  perhaps  many  pretended 
o  credit  them,  that  they  might  with  a  better 
,Tace  withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold  their 
tssistance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who 
mffered  himself  to  be  injured  without  resist- 
ince,  nor  was  less  diligent  in  exposing  the  faults 
>f  Lord  Tyrconnel ;  over  whom  he  obtained  at 
cast  this  advantage,  that  he  drove  him  first  to 
he  practice  of  outrage  and  violence  :  for  he  was 
o  much  provoked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of 
Savage,  that  he  came  with  a  number  of  attend- 
ing, that  did  no  honour  to  his  courage,  to  beat 
urn  at  a  coffee-house.  But  it  happened  that  he 
tad  left  the  place  a  few  minutes  ;  and  his  lord- 
hip  had,  without  danger,  the  pleasure  of  boast- 
ng  how  he  would  have  treated  him.  Mr.  Savage 
vent  next  day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own 
louse  ;  but  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  domestics, 
o  retire  without  insisting  upon  sceine  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage 
if  some  actions,  which  scarcely  any  provocations 
vill  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify ;  such  as 
eizing  what  tie  had  in  his  lodgings,  and  other 
n  stances  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  in- 
reased  the  distress  of  Savage,  without  any  ad- 
antage  to  himself. 

These  mutual  accusations  were  retorted  on 
►oth  aides  for  many  years,  with  the  utmost  de- 
cree of  virulence  and  rage ;  and  time  seemed 
ather  to  augment  than  diminish  their  rcsent- 
nenu  That  the  anger  of  Mr.  Savage  should  be 
;ept  alive,  is  not  strange,  because  he  felt  every 
lay  the  consequences  of  the  quarrel ;  but  it  might 
easonably  have  been  hoped,  that  Lord  Tyrcon- 
lel  might  have  relented,  and  at  length  have  for- 
gotten those  provocations,  which,  however  they 
night  have  once  inflamed  him,  had  not  in  reality 
nuch  hurt  him. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  never  suffered 


him  to  solicit  a  reconciliation ;  he  returned  re- 
proach for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult ;  his 
superiority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of 
his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a  party,  and 
prejudice  great  numbers  in  his  favour. 

But  though  this  might  be  some  gratification 
of  his  vanity,  it  afforded  very  little  relief  to  his 
necessities  ;  and  he  was  very  frequently  reduced 
to  uncommon  hardships,  of  which,  however,  he 
never  made  any  mean  or  importunate  complaints, 
being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  with  forti- 
tude, than  enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thought  himself  again  at  liberty  to 
expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother ;  and,  there* 
fore,  I  believe,  about  this  time  published  "The 
Bastard,"  a  poem  remarkable  for  the  vivacious 
sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  where  he 
makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginary 
advantages  of  base  birth  ;  and  the  pathetic  sen- 
timents at  the  end,  where  he  recounts  the  real 
calamities  which  he  suffered  by  the  crime  of  his 
parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  author,  the  novelty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story  to 
which  the  allusions  are  made,  procured  this  per- 
formance a  very ' favourable  reception;  great 
numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  edi- 
tions were  multiplied  with  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  publication, 
which  Savage  used  to  relate  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with 
"due  reverence"  inscribed,  happened  then  to  be 
at  Bath,  where  she  could  not  conveniently  retire 
from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  from  observa- 
tion ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  the 
poem  begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated 
in  all  places  of  concourse  ;  nor  could  she  enter 
the  assembly-rooms,  or  cross  the  walks,  without 
being  saluted  with  some  lines  from  "  The  Bas- 
tard." 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  ever 
discovered  a  sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  power  of  wit  was  very  conspicuous ; 
the  wretch  who  had  without  scruple  proclaimed 
herself  an  adulteress,  and  who  had  first  endea- 
voured to  starve  her  son,  then  to  transport  him, 
and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to 
bear  the  representation  of  her  own  conduct ; 
but  fled  from  reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pain 
from  guilt,  and  left  Bath  with  the  utmost  haste, 
to  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 

Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding, 
that,  though  he  could  not  reform  his  mother,  he 
could  punish  her,  and  that  he  did  not  always 
suffer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from  this  in- 
crease of  his  poetical  reputation,  was  sufficient 
lor  some  rune  io  o\ernaiancc  tne  miseries  01 
want,  which  this  performance  did  not  much  al- 
leviate ;  for  it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial  sum 
to  a  bookseller,  who,  though  the  success  was  so 
uncommon  that  five  impressions  were  sold,  of 
which  many  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous, 
had  not  generosity  sufficient  to  admit  the  un- 
happy writer  to  any  part  of  the  profit 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned 
by  Savage  with  the  utmost  elevation  of  heart, 
and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  incontestable  proof 
of  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  abilities.  It 
was  indeed  the  only  production  of  which  he  could 
justly  boast  a  general  reception. 
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But  though  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity 
which  success  gave  him  of  setting  a  high  rate  on 
his  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to  the  suf> 
frages  of  mankind  when  they  were  given  in  his 
favour,  he  did  not  suffer  his  esteem  of  himself  to 
depend  upon  others,  nor  found  any  thing  sacred 
in  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  were  in- 
clined to  censure  him  ;  he  then  readily  showed 
the  folly  of  expecting  that  the  public  should 
judge  right,  observed  how  slowly  poetical  merit 
had  often  forced  its  way  into  the  world  ;  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  applause  of  men  of  judg- 
ment, and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  exclude  all 
those  from  the  character  of  men  of  judgment 
who  did  not  applaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  limes  more  favourable  to 
mankind  than  to  think  them  blind  to  the  beau- 
ties of  his  works,  and  imputed  the  slowness  of 
their  sale  to  other  causes  :  either  they  were  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or 
when  the  attention  of  the  public  was  engrossed 
by  some  struggle  in  the  j larliamcnt,  or  some 
other  object  of  general  concern  ;  or  they  were 
by  the  neglect  of  the  publisher  not  diligently 
dispersed,  or  by  his  avarice  not  advertised  with 
sufficient  frequency.  Address,  or  industry,  or 
liberality,  was  always  wanting  ;  and  the  blame 
was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  which  every  man  prac- 
tises in  some  degree,  and  to  which  too  much  of 
the  little  tranquillity  of  life  is  to  be  ascribed, 
Savage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with 
himself.  Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  these 
expedients  to  alleviate  the  loss,  or  want,  of  for- 
tune or  reputation,  or  any  other  advantages 
which  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  bestow  upon 
himself,  they  might  have  been  justly  mentioned 
u  instances  of  a  philosophical  mind,  and  very 
properly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  multitudes, 
who,  for  want  of  diverting  their  imaginations 
with  the  same  dexterity,  languish  under  afflic- 
tions which  might  be  easily  removed. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and 
reason  were  universally  prevalent:  that  every 
thing  were  esteemed  according  to  its  real  value  ; 
and  that  men  would  secure  themselves  from  be- 
ing disappointed  in  their  endeavours  after  hap- 
piness, by  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which  is 
always  to  be  obtained ;  but,  if  adventitious  and 
foreign  pleasures  must  be  pursued,  it  would  be 
perhaps  of  some  benefit,  since  that  pursuit  must 
frequently  be  fruitless,  if  the  practice  of  Savage 
could  be  taught,  that  folly  might  be  an  anti- 
dote to  folly,  and  one  fallacy  be  obviated  by 
Another* 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasing  intoxication 
must  not  be  concealed ;  nor  indeed  can  any  one, 
after  having  observed  the  life  of  Savage,  need 
to  be  cautioned  against  it.  By  imputing  none 
of  his  miseries  to  himself,  he  continued  to  act 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  to  follow  the  same 
path  ;  was  never  made  wiser  by  his  sufferings, 
nor  preserved  by  one  misfortune  from  falling  into 
another.  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to 
tread  the  same  steps  on  the  same  circle ;  always 
applauding  his  past  conduct,  or  at  least  forget- 
ting it,  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of  hap- 
piness, which  were  dancing  before  him ;  and 
willingly  turned  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  reason, 
when  it  would  have  discovered  the  illusion,  and 
shown  him,  what  he  never  wished  to  see,  his 
real  suite. 


He  is  even  accused,  after  having  lulled  his 
imagination  with  those  ideal  opiates,  of  having 
tried  the  same  experiment  upon  his  conscience  : 
and,  having  accustomed  himself  to  impute  all 
deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  causes,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  upon  every  occasion  too 
easily  reconciled  to  himself;  and  that  he  ap- 
peared very  little  to  regret  those  practices  which 
had  impaired  his  reputation.  The  reigning  error 
of  his  life  was,  that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  was  indeed  not  so  much 
a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodness. 

This  at  least  must  be  allowed  him,  that  ha 
always  preserved  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity, 
the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of  virtue ;  and 
that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  spread 
corruption  among  mankind.  His  actions,  which 
were  generally  precipitate,  were  often  blame 
able ;  but  his  writings,  being  the  productions 
of  study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  morality  and 
piety. 

These  writings  may  improve  mankind,  when 
his  failings  shall  be  forgotten  ;  and  therefore  he 
must  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  bene- 
factor to  the  world  ;  nor  can  his  personal  exam- 
ple do  any  hurt,  since  whoever  hears  of  his 
faults  will  hear  of  the  miseries  which  they 
brought  upon  him,  and  which  would  deserve 
less  pity,  had  not  his  condition  been  such  as 
made  his  faults  pardonable.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  child  exposed  to  all  the  temptations 
of  indigence,  at  an  age  when  resolution  was  not 
yet  strengthened  by  conviction,  nor  virtue  con- 
firmed by  habit ;  a  circumstance  w  hich,  in  his 
"Bastard,"  he  laments  in  a  very  affecting  man- 
ner ; 

  No  Mother's  cure 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer  ; 

No  father'i  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintain M, 

Call'd  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  reatrain'd 

"  The  Bastard,"  however  it  might  provoke 
or  mortify  his  mother,  could  not  be  expected  to 
melt  her  to  compassion,  so  that  he  was  still  un- 
der the  same  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  interest  which 
his  wit,  or  his  birth,  or  his  misfortunes,  could 
procure,  to  obtain,  upon  the  death  of  Eusden, 
the  place  of  poet  laureat,  and  prosecuted  his  ap- 
plication with  so  much  diligence,  that  the  King 
publicly  declared  it  his  intention  to  bestow  it 
upon  him  ;  but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savage, 
that  even  the  King,  when  he  intended  his  ad- 
vantage, was  disappointed  in  his  schemes  ;  for 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  has  the  disposal  of 
the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office, 
either  did  not  know  the  King's  design,  or  did  not 
approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  lau- 
reat an  encroachment  upon  his  rights,  and  there- 
fore bestowed  the  laurel  upon  Colley  Cibber. 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  disappointed,  took  a  resolu- 
tion of  applying  to  the  Queen,  that,  having  once 
given  him  life,  she  would  enable  him  to  support 
it ;  and  therefore  published  a  short  poem  on  her 
birth-day,  to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  of 
"  Volunteer  Laureat."  The  event  of  this  essay 
he  has  himself  related  in  the  following  letter, 
which  he  prefixed  to  the  poem,  when  he  after- 
wards reprinted  it  in  "The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," whence  I  have  copied  it  entire,  as  this 
was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr.  Savage 
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"Mr.  UUM, 

"In  your  Magazine  for  February  you  pub- 
lished the  last '  Volunteer  Laureat,'  written  on  a 
very  melancholy  occasion,  the  death  of  the  royal 
part  rones*  of  aria  and  literature  in  general,  and 
of  the  author  of  that  poem  in  particular  ;  I  now 
send  you  the  first  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under 
that  title. — This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  a 
very  considerable  interest,  being,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eusden,  disappointed  of  the  laureat's 
place,  wrote  the  following  verses;  which  were 
no  sooner  published,  but  the  late  Queen  sent 
to  a  bookseller  for  them.  The  author  had  not 
at  that  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him  introduced 
or  his  poem  presented  at  court ;  yet,  such  was 
the  unspeakable  goodness* of  that  Princess,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  act  of  ceremony  was  want- 
ing, in  a  few  days  after  publication,  Mr.  Savage 
received  a  bank-bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  gra- 
eious  message  from  her  Majesty,  by  the  Lords 
North  and  Guilford,  to  this  effect :  *  That  her 
Majesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses; 
that  she  took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there 
relating  to  the  K  t  n  ;  that  he  had  permission  to 
write  annually  on  the  same  subject,  and  that  he 
should  yearly  receive  the  like  present,  tilt  some- 
time belter  (  which  was  her  Majesty's  intention) 
could  be  done  for  him.'  After  this  he  was  per- 
mitted to  present  one  of  his  annual  poems  to 
her  Majesty,  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
hand,  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 

"  Yours,  &c" 

Such  was  the  performance,*  and  such  its  re- 
ception ;  a  reception,  which,  though  by  no  means 
unkind,  was  yet  not  in  the  highest  degree  gene- 
rous ;  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer  to 
an  annual  panegyric,  showed  in  the  Queen  too 
much  desire  of  heat-in?  her  own  praises,  and  a 
greater  regard  to  herself  than  to  him  on  whom 
her  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was  a  kind  of 
avaricious  generosity,  by  which  flattery  was 
rather  purchased  lhan  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formerly  given  him  the 


i:  she  had  no  other  view  than  to  enable  him 
i  his  studies,  and  to  set  himself  above 
sistance,  and  was  contented  with 
doing  good  without  stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to 
Make  exceptions,  but  was  ravished  with  the 
favours  which  he  had  received,  and  probably 
yet  more  with  those  which  he  was  promised :  he 
considered  himself  now  as  a  favourite  of  the 
Queen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  annual 
poems  would  establish  him  in  some  profitable 


the  title  of  Volunteer 
without  some  reprehensions  from 
Cibber,  who  informed  him,  that  the  title  of 
Laureat,  was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred  by 
King,  from  whom  all  honour  is  derived,  and 
"  i  therefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow 
himself;  and  added,  that  he  might  with 
propnely  style  himself  a  Volunteer  Lord, 
Volunteer  Baronet.  Ii  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  remark  was  just;  but  Savage  did  not  think 
any  title,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cibber, 
so  honourable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could 
be  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbi- 
vaniiy,  and  therefore  continued  to  write 


in  the  late  Collection. 


under  the  same  title,  and 
the  same  reward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  enco- 
miums as  tests  of  his  abilities,  or  as  any  thing 
more  than  annual  hints  to  the  Queen  of  hei 
promise ;  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  pension ; 
and  therefore  did  not  labour  them  with  great 
diligence,  or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year, 
except  that  for  some  of  the  last  years  he  regu- 
larly inserted  them  in  "The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," by  which  they  were  dispersed  over  the 
Kingdom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low  an 
opinion,  that  he  intended  to  omil  them  in  the 
Collection  of  Poems,  for  which  he  printed  pro- 
posals, and  solicited  subscriptions;  nor  can  it 
seem  strange,  that,  being  confined  to  the  same 
subject,  he  should  be  at  some  times  indolent, 
and  at  others  unsuccessful ;  that  he  should  some- 
times delay  a  disagreeable  task  till  it  was  too 
late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  he  should  some- 
times repeat  the  same  sentiment  on  the  same 
occasion,  or  nt  others  be  misled  by  an  attempt 
after  novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and  far- 
fetched images. 

He  wrote  indeed  wiih  a  double  intention, 
which  supplied  him  with  some  variety ;  for  his 
business  was,  to  praise  the  Queen  for  the  fa- 
vours which  he  had  received,  and  to  complain 
to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had  pro- 
mised :  in  some  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude 
is  predominant,  and  fn  some  discontent ;  in  some 
he  represents  himself  as  happy  in  her  patronage ; 
and,  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to  find- himself 
neglected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this 
unfortunate  man,  was  never  performed,  though 
he  look  sufficient  care  that  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  publication  of  his  "  Volunteer  Lau- 
reat" procured  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regu- 
lar remittance  of  fifty  pounds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappoint- 
merits  as  to  neglect  any  opportunity  that  was 
offered  of  advancing  his  interest.  When  the 
Princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a  poem,f 
upon  her  departure,  "only,"  as  he  declared, 
"because  it  was  expected  from  him,"  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any 
appearance  of  neglect. 

He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by 
this  poem,  or  any  regard  that  was  paid  to  it : 
and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it  was  considered 
ai  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  reward  by  any  new 
favour:  or  perhaps  the  Queen  really  intended 
his  advancement,  and  therefore  thought  it  su- 
perfluous to  lavish  presents  upon  a  man  whom 
she  intended  to  establish  for  life. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in 
danger  of  being  frustrated,  but  his  pension  like- 
wise of  being  obstructed  by  an  accidental  calum- 
ny. The  writer  of  "The  Daily  Courant,"  a 
paper  then  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
ministry,  charged  him  with  acrimc,  which  though 
not  very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been  re- 
markably invidious  in  him,  and  might  very 
justly  have  incensed  the  Queen 
He  was  accused  by  name  of  i 
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lions  against  the  court,  by  appearing  at  the  head 
of  a  tory  mob  ;  nor  did  the  accuser  fail  to  aggra- 
vate his  crime,  by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of 
the  most  atrocious  ingratitude,  and  a  kind  of  re- 
bellion against  the  (iueen,  who  had  first  pre- 
eerved  him  from  an  infamous  death,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  him  by  her  favour,  and 
supported  him  by  her  charity.  The  charge,  as 
it  was  open  and  confident,  was  likewise  by  good 
fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the  transac- 
tion was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of  the 
rioter's  conduct  related.  This  exactness  made 
Mr.  Savage's  vindication  easy  ;  for  he  never  had 
in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  declared  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been 
present  in  any  town  when  its  representatives 
were  chosen.  This  answer  he  therefore  made 
haste  to  publish,  with  all  the  circumstances  neces- 
sary to  make  it  credible;  and  very  reasonably 
demanded  that  the  accusation  should  be  re- 
tracted in  the  same  paper,  that  he  might  no 
longer  suffer  the  imputation  of  sedition  and  in- 
gratitude. This  demand  w  as  likewise  pressed  by 
him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
who,  either  trusting  to  the  protection  ot  those 
whose  defence  he  had  undertaken,  or  having 
entertained  some  persona)  malice  against  Mr. 
Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident 
an  assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his 
paper,  refused  to  give  him  that  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
his  own  vindication,  to  prosecute  him  in  the 
King's  Bench ;  but  as  he  did  not  find  any  ill  ef- 
fects from  the  accusation,  having  sufficiently 
cleared  his  innocence,  he  thought  any  farther 
procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  revenge ; 
and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it. 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  commenced 
in  the  same  court  against  himself,  on  an  informa- 
tion in  which  he  was  accused  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing an  obscene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  dis- 


tinguished ;  and,  when  any  controversy  became 
popular,  he  never  wanted  some  reason  for  en- 
gaging in  it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at 
the  head  of  the  party  which  he  had  chosen.  As 
he  was  never  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  hia  side,  and  informed  himself  of 
the  chief  topics  of  the  dispute,  than  he  took  all 
opportunities  of  asserting  and  propagating  his 
principles,  without  much  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, or  any  other  visible  design  than  that  of 

the  attention  of  man- 


The  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Chancellor  is  well  known  to  have  been 
time  the  chief  topic  of  political  conver- 
i ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pursuance 
of  his  character,  endeavoured  to  become  con- 
spicuous among  the  controvertists  with  which 
every  coffee-house  was  filled  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  opposer  of  all  the  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  though  he  did  not  know 
on  what  they  were  founded  ;  and  was  therefore 
no  friend  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  he  had 
another  reason  for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate 
for  Dr.  Rundle ;  for  he  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Poster  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  were  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interest  in  the  question, 
which,  however,  as  he  imagined,  concerned  him 
so  nearly,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  10  harangue 


and  dispute,  but  necessary  likewise  to  write 

upon  iu 

He  therefore  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  a 
new  poem,  called  by  him,  "  The  Progress  of  a 
Divine  ;"  in  which  he  conducts  a  profligate 
nriest,  by  all  the  gradations  of  wickedness, 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country  to  the  highest 
preferments  of  the  church  ;  and  describes,  with 
that  humour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  that 
knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the  diver- 
sities of  human  life,  hia  behaviour  in  every  sta- 
tion ;  and  insinuates,  that  this  priest,  thus  ac- 
complished, found  at  last  a  patron  in  the  Biehop 
of  London. 

When  he  waa  asked  by  one  of  his  friends,  on 
what  pretence  he  coirid  charge  the  Bishop  with 
such  an  action ;  he  had  no  more  to  say  than  that 
he  had  only  inverted  the  accusation  ;  and  that 
he  thoughtit  reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  who 
obstructed  the  rise  of  a  good  man 
son,  would  for  bad 
lion  of  a  villain. 

The  clergy  were  universally  provoked  by  this 
satire ;  and  Savage,  who,  as  was  his  constant 
practice,  had  set  his  name  to  his  performance, 
was  censured  in  "The  Weekly  Miscellany"* 
with  severity  which  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
forget. 

But  a  return  of  invective  was  not  thought  a 
sufficient  punishment.  The  court  of  King's 
Bench  was  therefore  moved  against  him ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer  to  a  charge 
of  obscenity.  It  was  urged  in  his  defence,  that 
"  when  it  was  intended  to 


•  A  short  satire  was  likewise  published  in  the 
,  in  which  were  the  following  lines : 

For  cruel  murder  doomM  to  hempen  death, 
Savage  by  royal  grace  prolong'd  hia  breath. 
Well  might  you  think  he  spent  hii  future  years 
In  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  repentant  tears. 
"—But,  O  vain  hope  !»— the  truly  garage  cries, 
"  Priests,  and  their  slavish  doctrines  I  despise. 
Shall  I- 

Who,  by  free-thinking  to  free  action  fired, 
In  midnight  brawls  a  death  leas  name  acquired, 
Now  stoop  to  learn  of  ecclesiastic  men  ? — 
No,  arm'd  with  rhyme,  at  priests  I'll  take  mv  aim, 
"i  prudence  bids  me  murder  but  their  tame." 


Wethltf  Mttetllany. 

An  answer  was  published  in  "  The  Gentleman's 
gazine,"  written  by  an  unk 
following  lines  are  selected  : 

Transform^  by  thoughtless  rage,  and  midnight  wins, 

From  malice  free,  andpushKl  without  design ; 

In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  lung'd  a  thrust. 

And  brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  dust ; 

So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears, 

The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  clears. 

Instead  of  wasting  "  all  thy  future  years, 
Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repenting  tears," 
Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age, 
To  curb  the  priest,  and  sink  his  high-church  rage  ; 
To  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestments  hide, 
The  nests  of  avarice,  lust,  and  pedant  pride  : 
Then  change  the  scene,  let  merit  brightly  «hi 
And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wreath  divine  | 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame  ; 
In  well-tun'd  lays  transmit  a  Foster's  name  ; 
Touch  every  passion  with  harmonious  art. 
Exalt  the  genius  and  correct  the  heart. 
Thus  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extol ; 
Thus  pnlish'd  lines  thy  present  fame  enrol. 
 But  grant  

 Maliciously  that  Savage  plung'il  the  steel. 

And  made  the  youth  its  shining  vengeance  feel ; 
My  soul  abhors  the  act,  the  man  dete*u, 
But  more  the  bigotry  in  priesUy  breasts. 

Grnttemam  t  Magawin*,  May,  1743.— Dr.  J. 
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tromote  the  practice  of  vice ;  but  that  Mr.  Sa- 
age  had  only  introduced  obscene  ideas,  with 
be  view  of  exposing  them  to  detestation,  and  of 
unending  the  age  by  showing  the  deformity  of 
vickedness.  This  plea  was  admitted ;  and 
>ir  PhUip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that 
ourt,  dismissed  the  information  with  encomi- 
ims  upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of  Mr. 
lavage's  writings.  The  prosecution,  however, 
mswered  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of  those 
ly  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savage  was 
o  far  intimidated  by  it,  that  when  the  edition  of 
lis  poem  was  sold,  he  did  not  venture  to  reprint 
t ;  so  that  it  was  in  a  short  time  forgotten,  or 
brgotten  by  all  but  those  whom  it  offended. 

It  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  used  to 
ncenso  the  Q,ueen  against  him:  but  he  found 
.dvocatcs  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  effect ; 
or  though  he  was  never  advanced,  he  still  con» 
inued  to  receive  his  pension. 

This  poem  drew  more  infaniv  upon  him  than 
my  incident  of  his  life  ;  and,  as  his  conduct  can- 
tot  be  vindicated,  it  is  proper  to  secure  his  mc- 
nory  from  reproach,  by  informing  those  whom 
le  made  his  enemies,  that  he  never  intended  to 
epeat  the  provocation  ;  and  that,  though  when- 
ever he  thought  he  had  any  reason  to  complain 
if  the  clergy,  he  used  to  threaten  them  with  a 
lew  edition  of  "  The  Progress  of  a  Divine,"  it 
van  his  calm  and  settled  resolution  to  suppress 
t  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  repa- 
ation  for  the  folly  or  injustice  with  which  he 
night  be  charged,  by  writing  another  poem 
tailed  "The  Progress  of  a  Free-thinker,"  whom 
io  intended  to  lead  through  all  the  stages  of  vice 
md  folly,  to  convert  him  from  virtue  to  wicked- 
iess,  and  from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the 
nodish  sophistry  used  for  that  purpose;  and  at 
ast  to  dismiss  him  by  his  own  hand  into  the 
.ther  world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a  real 
dss  to  mankind  ;  for  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
rith  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  to  have  failed 
n  his  representations  of  them,  and  too  zealous 
ir  virtue  not  to  have  represented  them  in  such 

manner  as  should  expose  them  either  to  ridi- 
ule  or  detestation. 

But  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid 
side  till  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  was  spent, 
nd  the  effervescence  of  invention  had  subsided ; 
ut  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  design,  which 
I--tj  -  - 1  hy  its  novelty  t'..r  aw'ui.-,  ami  (MM  MM 
eglected  like  the  former. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigencies,  having 
o  certain  support  but  the  pension  allowed  him 
y  the  Q,ueen,  which,  though  it  might  have  kept 
n  exact  economist  from  want,  was  very  far  from 
eing  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never 
een  accustomed  to  dismiss  any  of  his  appetites 
without  the  gratification  which  they  solicited, 
nd  whom  nothing  but  want  of  money  withheld 
•om  partaking  of  every  pleasure  that  fell  within 
is  view. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  his  pension  was 
ery  particular.  No  sooner  had  he  changed  the 
ill,  than  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
cquaintance,  and  lay  for  some  time  out  of  the 
each  of  all  the  inquiries  that  friendship  or  curi- 
sity  could  make  after  him.  At  length  he  ap- 
eared  again,  pennyless  as  before,  but  never  in- 
armed even  those  whom  he  seemed  to  regard 
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most,  where  he  had  been  ;  nor  was  his  retreat 

ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  during  the 
whole  time  that  he  received  the  pension  of  the 
Queen :  he  regularly  disappeared  and  returned. 
He,  indeed,  affirmed  that  he  retired  to  study,  and 
that  the  money  supported  him  in  solitude  for 
many  months  ;  but  his  friends  declared,  that  the 
short  time  in  which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  con- 
futed his  own  account  of  his  conduct 

His  politeness  and  his  wit  still  raised  him 
friends,  who  were  desirous  of  setting  him  at 
length  free  from  that  indigence  by  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  oppressed  ;  and  therefore  solicited 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  they  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
next  place  that  should  become  vacant,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  pro- 
mise was  made  with  an  uncommon  declaration, 
"that  it  was  not  the  promise  of  a  minister  to  a 
petitioner,  but  of  a  fnend  to  his  friend." 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ease 
for  ever,  and,  as  he  observes  in  a  poem  written 
on  that  incident  of  his  life,  trusted  and  was 
trusted  ;  but  soon  found  that  his  confidence  was 
ill-grounded,  and  this  friendly  [ 
inviolable.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  i 
and  at  last  despaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  the 
minister  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  should 
not  strengthen  his  own  interest  by  advancing 
him  ;  for  he  had  taken  care  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  coffee-houses  as  an  advocate  for  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  last  yearn  of  Uueen  Anne,  and  was 
always  ready  to  justify  the  conduct,  and  exalt 
the  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  he 
mentions  with  great  regard  in  an  "  Epistle  upon 
Authors,"  which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  but 
was  too  wise  to  publish,  and  of  which  only  some 
fragments  have  appeared,  inserted  by  him  in  the 
"  Magazine"  after  his  retirement 

To  despair  was  not  however,  the  character 
of  Savage ;  when  one  patronage  failed,  he  had 
recourse  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  had  very  liberally  rewarded 
the  merit  of  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did 
not  think  superior  to  himself;  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  address  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  subject 
which  could  regard  only  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  greatest  affluence,  and  which  was  there- 
fore proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  a  prince ;  and  having  retired  for 
some  time  to  Richmond,  that  he  might  prose- 
cute his  design  in  full  tranquillity,  without  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  solicitations  of 
creditors  by  which  his  meditations  were  in  equal 
danger  of  being  disconcerted,  he  produced  a 
poem  "On  Public  Spirit  with  regard  to  Public 
Works." 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensive,  and 
comprises  a  multitude  of  topics,  each  of  which 
might  furnish  matter  sufficient  for  a  long  per- 
formance, and  of  which  some  have  already  em- 
ployed more  eminent  writers ;  but  as  be  was 
perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  own  design,  and  was  writing  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  long 
or  accurate  inquiries,  he  passes  negligently  over 
many  public  works,  which,  even  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, deserved  to  be  more  elaborately  treated. 

But  though  he  may  sometimes  disappoint  his 
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reader  by  transient  touches  upon  these  subjects, 
which  have  often  been  considered,  and  therefore 
naturally  raise  expectations,  he  must  be  allowed 
amply  to  compensate  his  omissions,  by  expatiat- 
ing, in  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  upon  a  kind 
01  beneficence  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  emi- 
mcnt  poet,  though  it  now  appears  more  suscepti- 
ble of  embellishments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the 
ideas,  and  affect  the  passions,  than  many  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  most 
worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.    The  settle- 
ment of  colonies  in  uninhabited  countries,  the 
establishment  of  those  in  security  whose  misfor- 
tunes have  made  their  own  country  no  longer 
pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisition  of  property 
without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the 
waste  and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  those  gifts  which  Heaven  has 
scattered  upon  the  regions  uncultivated  and  un- 
occupied, cannot  be  considered  without  givinj 
rise  to  a  great  number  of  pleasing  ideas,  and  be 
wildering  the  imagination  in  delightful  pros 
pects ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  speculations 
thev  may  produce  in  those  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  political  studies,  naturally  fixed 
the  attention  and  excited  the  applause  of  a  poet 
The  politician,  when  he  considers  men  driven 
into  other  countries  for  shelter,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and  pass  their  lives, 
and  fix  their  posterity  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  world,  to  avoid  those  hardships  which 
they  suffer  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may 
yery  properly  inquire,  why  the  legislature  does 
not  provide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries,  rather 
than  encourage  an  escape  from  them.    lie  may 
conclude  that  the  flight  of  every  honest  man  is  a 
loss  to  the  community  ;  that  those  who  aro  un- 
happy without  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved ;  and 
the  life  which  is  overburdened  by  accidental  ca- 
lamities set  at  ease  by  the  care  of  the  public ; 
and  that  those  who  have  by  misconduct  forfeited 
their  claim  to  favour,  ouzht  rather  to  be  made 
useful  to  the  society  which  they  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  from  it  But  the  poet  is  employ- 
ed in  a  more  pleasing  undertaking  than  that  'of 
proposing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expe- 
dient, will  never  be  made  ;  or  endeavouring  to 
reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government  socie- 
ties which  were  formed  by  chance,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  private  passions  of  those  who 
preside  in  them.    He  guides  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive from  want  and  persecution  to  plenty,  quiet 
and  security,  and  seats  himself  in  scenes  of 
peaceful  solitude  and  undisturbed  peace. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  pleasing 
sentiments  which  this  prospect  of  retirement 
suggested  to  him,  to  censure  those  crimes  which 
have  been  generally  committed  by  the  disco- 
verers of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  of  making  war  upon  barbarous 
nations  because  they  cannot  resist,  and  of  in- 
▼ading  countries  because  they  are  fruitful ;  of 
extending  navigation  only  to  propagate  vice, 
and  of  visiting  'distant  lands  only  to  lay  them 
waste.  He  has  asserted  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  that  pride 
which  inclines  men  to  imagine  that  right  is  the 
consequence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  miseries  which 
force  men  to  seek  for  refuge  in  distant  countries, 

of  his  proficiency  in 
study  of  huinan 


life ;  and  the 
them, 


with  which  he  recounts 


It  is  observable  that  the  close  of  this  poem 
discovers  a  change  which  experience  had  made 
in  Mr.  Savage's  opinions.  In  a  poem  written 
by  him  in  his  youth,  and  published  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies, he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  con- 
tracted views  and  narrow  prospects  of  the  mid- 
dle state  of  life,  and  declares  his  resolution 
either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled 
like  the  shrub ;  but  in  this  poem,  though  ad- 
dressed to  a  prince,  he  mentions  this  state  of  life 
as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract 
regard,  those  who  merit  most  the  confidence  of 
power  and  the  familiarity  of  greatness ;  and, 
accidentally  mentioning  this  passage  to  one  of 
his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all  the 
virtue  of  mankind  was  comprehended  in  thai 
state. 

In  describing  villas  and  gardens  he  did  not 
omit  to  condemn  that  absurd  custom  which  pre- 
vails among  the  English,  of  permitting  servants 
to  receive  money  from  strangers  for  the 


ed  in  his 


But  what  the 

Howerer  royal,  or  however  fair", 
If  (rates,  which  to  access  should  Mill 
Ope  but,  like  Peter's  paradise,  Tor  pay  ; 
It'  perqutaited  rnrleu  frequent  stand. 
And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  ' 
foreign  eye  bt 


But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance 
he  recollected  that  the  Queen  allowed  her  gar- 
den and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  shown  for  mo- 
ney ;  and  that  she  so  openly  countenanced  the 
practice  that  she  had  bestowed  the  privilege  of 
showing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  man, 
whose  merit  she  valued  herself  upon  rewarding, 
though  she  gave  him  only  the  liberty  of  disgrac- 
ing his  country. 

He  therefore  thought  with  more  prude 
than  was  often  exerted  by  him,  that  the  publ 
lion  of  these  lines  might  be  officiously  rej 
sented  as  an  insult  upon  the  Queen,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life  and  his  subsistence ;  and  that 
the  propriety  of  his  observation  would  be  no  se- 
curity against  the  censures  which  the  unreason- 
ableness of  it  might  draw  upon  him  :  he  there- 
fore suppressed  the  passage  in  the  first  edition, 
but  after  the  Queen's  death  thought  the  same 
caution  no  longer  necessary,  and  restored  it  to 
the  proper  place. 

The  poem  was,  therefore,  published  without 
any  political  faults,  and  inscribed  to  the  prince  ; 
but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon  whom 
he  could  prevail  to  present  it  to  him,  had  no 
other  method  of  attracting  his  observation  than 
the  publication  of  frequent  advertisements,  and 
therefore  received  no  reward  from  his  patron, 
however  generous  on  other  occasions. 

This  disappointment  he  never  mentioned 
without  indignation,  being  by  some  means  o? 
other  confident  that  the  Prince  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  address  to  him ;  and  insinuated  that  if 
any  advances  in  popularity  could  have 
made  by  distinguishing  him,  he  had  no 
without  notice  or  without  reward. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented  his 
poem  in  person,  and  sent  to  the  printer  for  a 
copy  with  that  design;  but  either  his  opinion 
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changed,  or  his  resolution  deserted  him,  and  he 
continued  to  resent  neglect  without  attempting 
to  force  himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  much  more  favourable 
than  his  patron ;  for  only  seventy-two  were 
told,  though  the  performance  was  much  coin- 
needed  by  some  whose  judgment  in  that  kind 
of  wnting  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage 
easily  reconciled  himself  to  mankind,  without 
minting  anv  defect  to  his  work,  by  observing 
Unit  his  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days 
aA*  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  by 
wquence  at  a  time  when  all  those  who  could 
be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paring for  their  departure,  or  engaged  in  taking 
lem  of  others  upon  their  dismission  from  pub- 
lic affairs. 

It  most  be  however  allowed,  in  justification  of 
the  pablic,  that  this  performance  is  not  the  most 
excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's  works ;  and  that, 
thoogii  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  many 
•taking  sentiments,  majestic  lines,  and  just  ob- 
*mbons,  it  is  in  general  not  sufficiently  polished 
ia  the  language,  or  enlivened  in  the  imagery,  or 
tyected  in  the  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  al- 
l^alion  of  his  poverty,  which  was  such  as  very 
fe«  could  have  supported  with  equal  patience  ; 
tmt  to  which  it  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that 
fcw  woald  have  been  exposed  who  received  punc- 
ta»Ily  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  a  salary  which, 
fcoogh  bv  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
natty  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to  sup- 
port families  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly 
aorr  than  the  necessities  of  life  require. 

Bat  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension, 
ton  he  withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from 
*h»rh  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to  his  former 
■>r<s,  arid  for  souv  part  of  the  f*U  LTen. -rally 
hred  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  in- 
Wed  to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from 
meanness  of  his  dress  often  excluded 
the  politeness  and  variety  of  his  con- 
i  would  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
rer<vnpen*e  for  his  entertainment 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined, 
wd  passed  the  night  sometimes  in  mean  houses, 
*Wh  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wan- 
sometimes  in  cellars  among  the  riot  and 
of  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  the 
nbWe;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not  money 
B  fopport  even  the  expenses  of  these  recepta- 
<H  walked  about  the  streets  till  he  was  weary, 
**1  lay  down  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  in 
winter  ,  with  his  associates  in  poverty,  among 
&  ashes  of  a  glass-house, 
lathis  manner  were  passed  those  days  and 
-W  nights  which  nature  had  enabled  him  to 
•■are  employed  in  elevated  speculations,  useful 
XadiM,  or  pleasing  conversation.    On  a  bulk, 
b  t  cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among  thieves 
W'l  b*ggar.,  was  to        found  the  Author  of 
"The  Wanderer,"  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
*nta,  extensive  views,  and  curious  observa- 
the  man  whose  remarks  on  life  might 
tort  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of 
nrtoe  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist, 
•hose  eloquence  might  have  influenced  sc- 
utes, and  whose  delicacy  might  have  polished 


ble  practices ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  lines 
in  "  The  Wanderer"  were  occasioned  by  his  re- 
flections on  his  conduct : 
Though  misery  lead*  to  happiness,  and  truth, 


It  cannot  hot  be  imagined  that  such  neccssi- 
fal  might  sometimes  force  him  upon  disreputa- 


Unaqual  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 
(O,  let  none  ceiwure,  if,  untried  by  grief, 
If,  amiiUl  wo,  utuempu-.l  'jv  relief,) 
He  stoop'd  reluctant  to  low  aru  of  ah 
Which  then,  even  then,  ha  acornM,  and  bluah'd  to  i 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  cer- 
tain to  be  solicited  for  small  sums,  which  th« 
frequency  of  the  request  made  in  time  consider- 
able ;  and  he  was  therefore  quickly  shunned  by 
those  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  his  necessities:  but  his  rambling 
manner  of  life,  and  constant  appearance  at 
houses  of  public  resort,  always  procured  him  a 
new  succession  of  friends,  whose  kindness  had 
not  been  exhausted  by  repeated  requests ;  so 
that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resources, 
but  had  in  his  utmost  exigences  this  comfort, 
that  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of  speedy 
relief. 

It  was  observed,  that  he  always  asked  favours 
of  this  kind  without  the  least  submission  or  ap- 
parent consciousness  of  dependence,  and  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a  compliance  with 
his  request  as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any 
extraordinary  acknowledgments;  but  a  refusal 
wns  resented  by  him  as  an  affront,  or  complained 
of  as  an  injury ;  nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  him- 
self to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave 
him  afterwards  any  intimation  that  they  expected 
to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  com  passioned  by 
those  who  knew  both  his  merit  and  distresses, 
that  they  received  him  into  their  families,  but 
they  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a  very  incommo- 
dious inmate ;  for,  being  always  accustomed  to 
an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine 
himself  to  any  stated  hours,  or  pay  any  regard 
to  the  rules  of  a  family,  but  would  prolong  his 
conversation  till  midnight,  without  considering 
that  business  might  require  his  friend's  appli- 
cation in  the  morning  ;  and,  when  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not  without 
equal  difficulty  called  up  to  dinner :  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  pay  him  any  distinction  with- 
out the  entire  subversion  of  all  economy  ;  a  kind 
of  establishment  which,  wherever  he  went,  he 
always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged-  in  justi- 
fication of  mankind,  that  it  was  not  always  by 
the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends  that 
Savage  was  distressed,  but  because  it  was  in  re- 
ality very  difficult  to  preserve  him  long  in  a  state 
of  ease.  To  supply  him  with  money  was  a  hope- 
less attempt ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  himself 
master  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from 
care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profuse  and  luxu- 
rious. When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  or 
engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  re- 
tired till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new 
expedient.  If  he  was  entertained  in  a  family, 
nothing  was  any  longer  to  b'e  regarded  there  but 
amusements  and  jollity  ;  wherever  Savage  en- 
tered, he  immediately  expected  that  order  and 
business  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  should 
thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  no  dull 
principle  of  domestic  management  should  be 
opposed  to  hit  inclination,  or  intrude  upon  his 
gavety.  . 
His  distresses,  however  afflictive,  never  de- 
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jected  htm  ;  in  his  lowest  state  he  wanted  not 
spirit  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  wit  and 
was  always  ready  to  repress  that  insolence 
which  the  superiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to 
trample  on  that  reputation  which  rose  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  merit ;  he  never  admit- 
ted any  gross  familiarities,  or  submitted  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  an  equal.  Once,  when 
he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or  clothes,  one 
of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable  for 
moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that 
he  desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Savage  knew  that  his  intention  was  to  assist 
him ;  but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he 
should  presume  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  at- 
tendance, and,  1  believe,  refused  to  visit  him, 
and  rejected  his  kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness 
or  obstinacy,  appeared  in  his  conduct  to  the 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently 
demanded,  that  the  allowance  which  was  once 
paid  him  should  be  restored,  but  with  whom 
he  never  appeared  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  thought  of  soliciting  a  reconciliation,  and 
whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  superiority,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment. He  wrote  to  him  not  in  a  style  of 
supplication  or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace, 
and  contempt ,  and  appeared  determined,  if  he 
ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by 
the  right  of  conquest 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man  is 
richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  themselves, 
■uperiority  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ;  nor  is  that 
haughtiness  which  the  consciousness  of  great 
abilities  incites  borne  with  the  same  submission 
as  the  tyranny  of  affluence  j  and  therefore  Su- 
vage,  by  asserting  his  claim  to  deference  and 
regard,  and  by  treating  those  with  contempt 
whom  better  fortune  animated  to  rebel  against 
him,  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  great  number  of  ene- 
mies in  the  different  classes  of  mankind.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by  the 
advantages  of  riches,  hated  him  because  they 
found  no  protection  from  the  petulance  of  his 
wit.  Those  who  were  esteemed  for  their  wri- 
tings feared  him  as  a  critic,  and  maligned  him 
as  a  rival ;  and  almost  all  the  smaller  wits  were 
his  professed  enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  far  indulged  his 
resentment  as  to  introduce  him  in  a  farce,  and 
direct  him  to  Be  personated  on  the  stage,  in  a 
dress  like  that  which  he  then  wore ;  a  mean  in- 
sult, which  only  insinuated  that  Savage  had  but 
one  coat,  and  which  was  therefore  despised  by 
him  rather  than  resented  ;  for,  though  he  wrote 
a  lampoon  against  Miller,  he  never  printed  it ; 
and  as  no  other  person  ought  to  prosecute  that 
revenge  from  which  the  person  who  was  injured 
desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve  what  Mr.  Savage 
suppressed ;  of  which  the  publication  would 
indeed  have  been  a  punishment  too  severe  for  so 
impotent  an  assault 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Sa- 
vage not  the  want  of  lodging  or  of  food,  but  the 
neglect  and  contempt  which  it  drew  upon  him. 
He  complained  that,  as  his  affairs  grew  despe- 
rate, he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity  visibly 
decline;  that  his  opinion  in  questions  of  criti- 
cism was  no  longer  regarded,  when  his  coat  was 
out  of  fashion ;  and  that  those  who,  in  the  inter- 


val of  his  prosperity,  were  always  encouraging 
him  to  great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on 
his  genius  and  assurances  of  success,  now  re- 
ceived any  mention  of  his  design  with  coldness, 
thought  that  the  subjects  on  which  he  proposed 
to  write  were  very  difficult,  and  were  ready  to 
inform  him  that  the  event  of  a  poem  was  un- 
certain, that  an  author  ought  to  employ  much 
time  in  the  consideration  of  his  plan,  and  not 
presume  to  sit  down  to  write  in  confidence  of 
a  few  cursory  ideas,  and  a  superficial  know- 
ledge ;  difficulties  were  started  on  all  sides,  and 
he  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance 
but  "The  Volunteer  Laureat" 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  de- 
pressed him  ;  for  he  always  preserved  a  steady 
confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and  believed 
nothing  above  his  reach  which  he  should  at  any 
time  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed 
schemes  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  know- 
ledge and  to  fortune,  and  flattering  himself  with 
advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches, 
to  be  enjoyed  in  some  distant  period  of  his  life. 
For  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  was  indeed 
far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches  ;  for 
he  was  naturally  inquisitive,  and  desirous  of 
the  conveisation  of  those  from  whom  any  in- 
formation was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  no  means 
solicitous  to  improve  those  opportunities  that 
were  sometimes  offered  of  raising  his  fortune  -, 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  bis  ideas, 
which,  when  once  he  was  in  possession  of  them, 
rarely  forsook  him — a  quality  which  could  never 
be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  Queen  would  some  time  re- 
collect her  promise,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
practice  of  writers,  and  published  proposals  for 
printing  his  works  by  subscription,  to  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  success  of  many  who 
had  not  a  better  right  to  the  favour  of  the  public ; 
but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  did  not  ii  mi  the 
world  equally  inclined  to  favour  him  ;  and  he 
observed  with  some  discontent,  that  though  he 
offered  his  works  at  half-a-guinca,  he  w  as  able 
to  procure  but  a  small  number  in  comparison 
with  those  who  subscribed  twice  as  much  to 
Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw 
his  proposals  neglected  by  the  Queen,  who  pa- 
tronized Mr.  Duck's  with  uncommon  ardour, 
and  incited  a  competition  among  those  who  at- 
tended the  court,  who  should  most  promote  bis 
interest,  and  who  should  first  offer  a  subscrip- 
tion. This  was  a  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Sa- 
vage made  no  scruple  of  asserting,  that  his 
birth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his  genius,  gave  a 
fairer  title  than  could  be  pleaded  by  him  on 
whom  it  was  conferred. 

Savage's  applications  were,  however,  not 
universally  unsuccessful ;  for  some  of  the  nobi- 
lity countenanced  his  design,  encouraged  his 
proposals,  and  subscribed  with  great  liberality. 
He  related  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  particularly, 
that,  upon  receiving  his  proposals,  he  sent  him 
ten  guineas. 

But  the  money  which  the  subscriptions  af- 
forded him  was  not  less  volatile  than  that  which 
he  received  from  his  other  schemes  :  whenever 
a  subscription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  ta- 
vern ;  and,  as  money  so  collected  is  necessarilv 
received  in  small  sums,  he  was  never  able  to 
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tend  his  poems  to  the  press,  but  for  many  years 
•ontinued  his  solicitation,  and  squandered  what- 
■  v .  ■  r  he  obtained. 

This  project  of  printing  his  work  s  was  frequent- 
y  revived  ;  and  as  his  proposals  grew  obsolete, 
jew  ones  were  printed  with  fresher  dates.  To 
orm  schemes  for  the  publication,  was  one  of  his 
avourite  amusements  ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at 
•asc  than  when,  with  any  friend  who  readily  fell 
n  with  his  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  print, 
brming  the  advertisements,  and  regulating  the 
lisperston  of  his  new  edition,  which  he  really  in- 
ended  some  time  to  publish,  and  which,  as  long 
is  experience  had  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
trinting  the  volume  together,  he  at  last  detcr- 
nined  to  divide  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers, 
hat  the  j?™"**  of  the  first  m'ght  »upply  the  ex- 

Thus  he  spent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and 
orm  en  ting  suspense,  living  for  the  greatest  part 
11  the  fear  of  prosecutions  from  his  creditors,  and 
onscquently  skulking  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
own,  of  which  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  remo- 
est  corners.  But,  wherever  he  came,  his  address 
ecured  him  friends,  whom  his  necessities  soon 
lien  a  ted :  so  that  he  had.nerhapa,  a  more  nume- 
ous  acquaintance  than  |ny  man  ever  before  at- 
ained,  there  being  scarcely  any  person  eminent 
n  any  account  to  whom  fie  was  not  known,  or 
rhose  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able 
o  delineate. 

To  the  acquisition  of  this  extensive  acquainta- 
nce every  circumstance  of  his  life  contributed, 
le  excelled  in  the  arts  of  conversation,  and  there- 
ore  willingly  practised  them.  He  had  seldom 
ny  home,  or  even  a  lodging  in  which  he  could 
>e  private  ;  and  therefore  was  driven  into  public- 
touses  for  the  common  conveniences  of  life  and 
upports  of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  com- 
fy with  every  invitation,  having  no  employment 
9  withhold  him,  and  often  no  money  to  provide  for 
imself ;  and  by  dining  with  one  company,  he 
ever  failed  of  obtaining  an  introduction  into 
nother. 

Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual 
is  subsistence ;  yet  did  not  the  distraction  of  his 
iews  hinder  him  from  reflection,  nor  the  uncer- 
linty  of  his  condition  depress  his  gayety.  When 
e  had  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate 
dventure  by  which  he  was  led  into  a  tavern, 
e  sometimes  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able 
:>  employ  his  mind  in  study,  or  amuse  it  with 
•leasing  imaginations  ;  and  seldom  appeared  to 
>e  melancholy,  but  when  some  sudden  misfor- 
une  had  fallen  upon  him ;  and  even  then  in 

few  moments  he  would  disentangle  himself 
rom  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject  of  con- 
ersation,  and  apply  his  mind  wholly*  to  the  ob- 
scts  that  others  presented  to  it  rf  his  life,  un- 
appy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet 
mbittered,  in  1738,  with  new  calamities.  The 
eath  of  the  Queen  deprived  him  of  all  the 
irospects  of  preferment  with  which  he  so  long 
ntertained  hta  imagination  ;  and,  as  Sir  Robert 
•Valpole  had  before  given  him  reason  to  bc- 
ieve  that  he  never  intended  the  performance  of 
lis  promise,  he  was  now  abandoned  again  to 
ortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time,  supported  by  a 
riend  ;  and  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  look  out 
or  distant  calamities,  or  to  feel  any  other  pain 
han  that  which  forced  itself  upon  his  senses,  be 


was  not  much  afflicted  at  his  loss,  and  perhaps 

comforted  himself  that  his  pension  would  be  now 
continued  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a  pane- 

S}'ric-  ... 
Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  to 

support  him  :  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to  write 

a  second  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas 

Overbury,  in  which  he  preserved  a  few  lines  of 

his  former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration  of 

the  plan,  added  new  iucidents,  and  introduced 

new  characters  ;  so  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy, 

not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  mak- 
ing choice  of  another  subject ;  but,  in  vindication 
of  himself,  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  better  ;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  interest 
to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy 
which  he  could  only  do  by  writting  one  less  de- 
fective upon  the  same  story  ;  by  which  he  should 
entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of  the  booksellers,  who 
after  the  death  of  any  author  of  reputation,  are 
,i  ways  industrious  to  swell  his  works  by  uniting 
his  worst  productions  with  his  best. 

In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  however,  he 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  probably  only  em- 
ployed himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  no 
other  amusement ;  but  he  pleased  himself  with 
counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined  that 
the  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about  to 
acquire  would  be  equivalent  to  all  that  he  had 
lost  by  the  death  of  his  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching 
riches,  neglect  the  measures  proper  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  his  pension,  though  some  of  his 
favourers  thought  him  culpable  for  omitting  to 
write  on  her  death;  but  on  her  birth-day  next 
year,  be  gave  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  knew 
that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten 
that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  without 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  he  might  distinguish  himself  from  the  herd 
of  encomiasts,  to  find  out  some  new  walk  of 
funeral  panegyric. 

This  difficult  task  he  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  his  poem  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  princes 
has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of 
her  death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topics,  which  any  other 
man  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
nect in  one  view,  but  which  he  has  united  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  relation  between  them 
appears  natural  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  on, 
it  now  appears  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to 
mi"s. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of 
images  is  so  masterly,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  set 
this  poem  above  censure  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  many  other  delicate 
touches  which  may  be  found  in  it,  and  which 
would  deservedly  be  admired  in  any  other  per- 
formance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added, 
from  the  same  poem,  an  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence, an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  so 
often  distinguished  ;  he  does  not  forget  to  re- 
mind the  king,  in  the  most  delicate  and  artful 
manner,  of  continuing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  address  he 
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was  for  some  time  in  suspense,  but  was  in  no 
great  degree  solicitous  about  it ;  and  continued 
His  labour  upon  his  new  tragedy  with  great  tran- 
quillity, till  the  friend  who  nad  for  a  considera- 
ble time  supported  him,  removing  his  family  to 
another  place,  took  occasion  to  dismiss  him.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  inquire  morn  diligently 
what  was  determined  in  his  affair,  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  no  great  favour  was  intended 
him,  because  he  had  not  received  his  pension  at 
the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  did  not  take  those  methods 
of  retrieving  his  interest,  which  were  most  likely 
to  succeed ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  Exchequer,  cautioned  him  against 
too  much  violence  in  his  proceedings  ;  but  Mr. 
Savage,  who  seldom  regulated  his  conduct  by 
the  advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his  passion, 
and  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  at  his 
levee,  the  reason  of  the  distinction  that  was 
made  between  him  and  the  other  pensioners  of 
the  Queen,  with  a  degree  of  roughness,  which 
perhaps  determined  him  to  withdraw  what  had 
been  only  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused or  suspected,  and  whatever  influence  was 
employed  against  him,  he  received  soon  after 
an  account  that  took  from  him  all  hopes  of  re- 
gaining his  pension  :  and  he  had  now  no  pros- 
pect of  subsistence  but  from  his  play,  and  he 
knew  no  way  of  living  for  the  time  required  to 
finish  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man, 
deprived  of  an  estate  and  title  by  a  particular 
law,  exposed  and  abandoned  by  a  mother,  de- 
frauded by  a  mother  of  a  fortune  which  his  fa- 
ther had  allotted  lum,  he  entered  the  world  with- 
out a  friend  ;  and  though  his  abilities  forced 
themselves  into  esteem  and  reputation,  he  was 
never  able  to  obtain  any  real  advantage  ;  and 
whatever  prospects  arose,  were  always  inter- 
cepted as  he  began  to  approach  them.  The 
King's  intentions  in  his  favour  were  frustrated  ; 
his  dedication  to  the  Prince,  whose  generosity 
on  every  other  occasion  was  eminent,  procured 
him  no  reward ;  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  who  va- 
lued himself  upon  keeping  his  promise  to  others, 
broke  it  to  him  without  regret ;  and  the  bounty 
of  the  Queen  was,  after  her  death,  withdrawn 
from  him,  and  from  him  only. 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore, 
not  only  with  decency,  but  with  cheerfulness  ; 
nor  was  his  gayety  clouded  even  by  his  last  dis- 
appointments, though  he  was  in  a  short  time 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  distress,  and 
often  wanted  both  lodging  and  food.  At  this 
time  he  gave  another  instance  of  the  insur- 
mountable obstinacy  of  his  spirit :  his  clothes 
were  worn  nut,  and  he  received  notice,  that  at 
a  cofTee-house  some  clothes  and  linen  were  left 
for  him :  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, inform  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged, 
that  he  might  spare  the  perplexity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  benefit ;  but  though  the  offer  was  so 
far  generous,  it  was  made  with  some  neglect  of 
ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much  resented, 
that  he  refused  the  present,  and  declined  to  en- 
ter the  house  till  the  clothes  that  had  been  de- 
signed for  him  were  taken  away. 

His  distress  was  now  publicly  known,  and 
his  friends,  therefor 


therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  con 
cert  some  measures  for  his  relief ;  and  one  of 


them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  concern  "for  the  miserable  with- 
drawing of  his  pension  and  gave  him  hopes, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  should  find  himself  sup- 
plied with  a  competence,  without  any  depend- 
ence "on  those  little  creatures  which  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  great.'' 

The  scheme  proposed  for  this  happy  and  in- 
dependent subsistence  was,  that  he  should  re- 
tire into  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  subscrip- 
tion, on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  without  aspiring  any  more  to  af- 
fluence, or  having  any  farther  care  of  reputation. 

This  offer  Mr.  Savage  gladly  accepted,  though 
with  intentions  very  different  from  those  of  his 
friends  ;  for  they  proposed  that  he  should  con- 
tinue an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and  spend 
all  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  at  Swansea  ; 
but  he  designed  only  to  take  the  opportunity, 
which  their  scheme  offered  him,  of  retreating  for 
a  short  time  that  he  might  prepare  his  play  for 
the  stage,  and  his  other  works  for  the  press,  and 
then  return  to  London  to  exhibit  his  tragedy, 
and  live  upon  the  profits  of  his  own  labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed  very- 
great  improvements,  which  would  nave  required 
much  time  or  great  application ;  and,  when  he 
had  finished  them,  he  designed  to  do  justice  to 
his  subscribers,  by  publishing  them  according 
to  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  fu- 
ture pleasures,  he  had  planned  out  a  scheme  of 
life  for  the  country,  of  which  he  had  no  know- 
ledge but  from  pastorals  and  songs.  He  ima- 
gined that  he  should  be  transported  to  scenes  of 
flowery  feUcity,  like  those  which  one  poet  has 
reflected  to  another ;  and  had  projected  a  per- 
petual round  of  innocent  pleasures,  of  which 
he  suspected  no  interruption  from  pride,  or  igno- 
rance, or  brutality. 

With  these  expectations  he  was  so  enchanted, 
that  when  he  was  once  gently  reproached  by  a 
friend  for  submitting  to  live  upon  a  subscription, 
and  advised  rather  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  his 
abilities  to  support  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to 
debar  himself  from  the  happiness  which  was  to  • 
be  found  in  the  calm  of  a  cottage,  or  lose  the 
opportunity  of  listening,  without  intermission,  to 
the  melody  of  the  nightingale,  which  he  1 
was  to  be  heard  from  every  bramble,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  mention  as  a  very  important 
part  of  the  happiness  of  a  country  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripening,  his  friends 
directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  liberties  of 
the  Fleet,  that  he  might  be  secure  from  his  cre- 
ditors ;  and  sent  him  every  Monday  a  guinea, 
which  he  commonly  spent  before  the  next  morn* 
ing,  and  trusted,  after  his  usual  manner,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty  of  fbm. 
tune. 

He  now  began  very  sensibly  to  feel  the  imse-4 
ries  of  dependence.  Those  by  whom  he  was  to 
be  supported  began  to  prescribe  to  him  with  an 
air  01  authority,  which  he  knew  not  how  de- 
cently to  resent,  nor  patiently  to  bear  ;  and  he 
soon  discovered,  from  the  conduct  of  most  of  his 
subscribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  hands  of 
"  little  creatures." 

Of  the  insolence  that  he  was  obliged  to  suffer 
he  gave  many  instances,  of  which  none  appeared 
to  raise  his  indignation  to  a  greater  height,  than 
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which  was  taken  of  furnishing  him 
with  clothes.  Instead  of  consulting  him,  and 
allowing  him  to  send  a  tailor  his  orders  for 
what  they  thought  proper  to  allow  him,  they 
proposed  to  send  for  a  tailor  to  take  his  measure, 
tad  then  to  consult  how  they  should  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was 
it  such  as  Savage's  humanity  would  have  sug- 
fasted  to  him  on  a  like  occasion  ;  but  it  had 
scarcely  deserved  mention,  had  it  not,  by  affect- 
him  in  an  uncommon  degree,  shown  the  po- 
of his  character.  U  pon  hearing  the  de- 
sign that  was  formed,  he  came  to  the  lodging  of 
a  friend  with  the  most  violent  agonies  of  rage  ; 
and,  being  asked  what  it  could  be  that  gave 
i  disturbance,  he  replied,  with  the  utmost 
!  of  indignation, 44  That  they  had  sent 
to  measure  him." 

affair  ended  was  never  inquired,  for 
tear  of  renewing  his  uneasiness.  It  is  probable 
that,  upon  recollection,  he  submitted  with  a 
good  grace  to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and  that 
he  discovered  no  resentment  where  he  had  no 


i,  uui  ...........  .  to  implicit 

and  universal  compliance ;  for  when  the  pentle- 
who  had  first  informed  him  of  the  design 


by  a  subscription,  attempted  to 
procure  a  reconciliation  witn  the  Lord  Tyrcon- 
ad,  he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  t  ic  measures  that  were  proposed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him*  to  Sir  William 
Lemon,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  interpose  his 
food  offices  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in  which  he 
solicited  Sir  William's  assistance  44  for  a  man 
who  really  needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could 
well  do ;"  and  informed  him,  that  he  was  retiring 
"for  ever,  to  a  place  where  he  Bhould  no  more 
trouble  bis  relations,  friends,  or  enemies ;"  he 
confessed  that  his  passion  bad  betrayed  him  to 
some  conduct,  with  regard  to  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
for  which  he  could  not  but  heartily  ask  his  par- 
don ;  and  as  he  imagined  Lord  Tyrconnel's  pas- 
won  might  yet  be  so  high  that  he  would  not "  re- 
«rre  a  letter  from  him,"  begged  that  Sir  William 
would  endeavour  to  soften  him ;  and  expressed 
hi*  hopes  that  he  would  comply  with  his  request, 
tad  that  "  so  small  a  relation  would  not  harden 
k»  heart  against  him." 

That  any  man  should  presume  to  dictate  a 
letter  to  him,  was  not  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sa- 
vage ;  and  therefore  ne  was,  before  he  had  open- 
ad  h,  not  much  inclined  to  approve  it  But 
when  he  read  it,  ho  found  it  contained  senti- 
ments entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he 
to  the  truth,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
j  it,  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  full  of  mas- 
culine resentment  and  warm  expostulations.  He 
very  justly  observed,  that  the  style  was  too  sup- 
plicatory, and  the  representation  too  abject,  and 
that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made  him  com- 
plain with  "the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
tress." He  declared  that  he  would  not  write 
the  paragraph  in  which  he  was  to  ask  Lord 
Tyrconnel's  pardon ;  for,  44  he  despised  his 
pardon,  and  therefore  could  not  heartily,  and 
would  not  hypocritically,  ask  it"  Ho  remarked 
that  his  fhena  made  a  very  unreasonable  distinc- 
himselfand  him;  "  for,"  says  he, 
mention  men  of  high  rank  in  your 

•  By  Mr.  Pope.— Dr.  J. 


own  character,  they  are  '  those  little 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  great:'  but 
when  you  address  them  in  mine,  no  servility  is 
sufficiently  humble."  He  then  with  great  pro- 
priety explained  the  ill  consequences  which 
might  lie  expected  from  such  a  letter,  which  his 
relations  would  print  in  their  own  defence,  and 
which  would  for  ever  be  produced  as  a  full  an- 
swer to  all  that  he  should  allege  against  them ; 
for  he  always  intended  to  publish  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the 
gentleman  by  whom  this  letter  was  drawn  up. 
that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage's  reasons,  and 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

After  many  alterations  and  delays,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  at  length  raised,  which  did  not  amount 
to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  though  twenty  were  paid 
by  one  gentleman  :*  such  was  the  generosity  of 
mankind,  that  what  had  been  done  by  a  pjsyer 
without  solicitation,  could  not  now  be  effected 
by  application  and  interest ;  and  Savage  had  a 
jrreat  number  to  court  and  to  obey  for  a  pension 
less  than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldheld  paid  him 
without  exacting  any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  wil- 
ling to  retire,  and  was  ronvinced  that  the  allow- 
ance, though  scanty,  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  him,  being  now  determined  to  commence 
a  rigid  economist,  and  live  according  to  the 
exactest  rules  of  frugnlity ;  for  nothing  was  in 
his  opinion  more  contemptible  than  a  man,  who, 
when  he  knew  his  income,  exceeded  it ;  and  yet 
he  confessed  that  instances  of  such  folly  were 
too  common,  and  lamented  that  some  men  were 
not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  left  Lon- 
don in  July,  1739,  having  taken  leave  with  great 
tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted  from  the 
Author  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  in- 
formed that  they  would  be  sufficient  not  only  for 
the  expense  of  his  journey,  but  for  his  support  in 
Wales  for  some  time ;  and  that  there  remained 
but  little  more  of  the  first  collection.  He  pro- 
a  strict  adherence  to  his  muximB 


mony,  and  went  away  in  the  stage-coach  ;  nor 
did  his  friends  expect  to  hear  from  him  till  ho  in- 
formed them  of  his  arrival  at  Swansea. 

But  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter 
dated  the  fourteenth  day  after  his  departure,  in 
which  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  yet  upon 
the  road,  and  without  money ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore could  not  proceed  without  a  remittance. 
They  then  sent  him  the  money  that  was  in  their 
hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea 
by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the 
shipping,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  ob- 
tain a  passage  ;  and  being  therefore  obliged  to 
stay  there  for  some  time,  he  with  his  usual  feli- 
city, ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  was  invited  to  their  houses,  dis- 
tinguished at  their  public  feasts,  and  treated  with 
a  regard  that  gratified  his  vanity,  and  therefore 
easily  engaged  his  affection. 

He  began  very  early  after  his  retirement  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don, and  irritated  many  of  them  so  much  by  Ins 

 a— 
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their  contributions ;  and  it  in  believed  that  little 
more  was  paid  him  than  the  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
which  were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  the  subscription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swan- 
sea, the  place  originally  proposed  for  his  resi- 
dence, where  he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  salary  ; 
but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaintance 
with  those  who  were  most  distinguished  in  that 
country,  among  whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr. 
Powel  and  Mrs.  Jones,  by  some  verses  which  he 
inserted  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine."* 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two 
acts  were  wanting  when  he  left  London ;  and 
was  desirous  of  coming  to  town,  to  bring  it  up- 
on the  stage.  This  design  was  very  warmly 
opposed  ;  and  he  was  advised  by  his  chief  bene- 
factor, to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the 
stage,  and  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the  profits, 
out  of  which  an  annual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost 
contempt  He  was  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  judgment  of  those,  to  whom  he  was  required 
to  submit,  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was 
now  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  "  no 
longer  kept  in  leading  strings,*'  and  had  no  ele- 
vated idea  of"  his  bounty,  who  proposed  to  pen- 
sion him  out  of  the  profits  of  his  own  labours." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  works,  and  had  once  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  formed  a  re- 
solution of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
which  he  thought  it  not  reasonable  to  be  confined, 
for  the  gratification  of  those  who,  having  promised 
him  a  liberal  income,  had  no  sooner  banished  him 
to  a  remote  corner,  than  they  reduced  his  allow- 
ance to  a  salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  life. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which,  in  his 
own  opinion  at  least,  he  had  not  deserved,  was 
such,  that  he  broke  off  all  correspondence  with 
moat  of  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to  consider 
them  as  persecutors  and  oppressors  ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  declared,  that  their  conduct 
towards  him  since  his  departure  from  London 
"  had  been  perfidiouaness  improving  on  perfidi- 
ousness,  and  inhumanity  on  inhumanity." 

11  is  not  to  be  supj>osed  that  the  necessities  ot 
Mr.  Savage  did  not  sometimes  incite  him  to  sa- 
tirical exaggerations  of  the  behaviour  of  those  by 
whom  he  thought  himself  reduced  to  them.  But 
it  must  be  granted,  that  the  diminution  of  his  al- 
ice  was  a  great  hardship,  and  that  those 
withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  a  man, 
who,  upon  the  faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone 
into  a  kind  of  banishment,  and  abandoned  all 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved  in  his 
distresses,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  vindicate 
their  conduct 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he 
was  petulant  and  contemptuous  ;  that  he  more 
frequently  reproached  his  subscribers  for  not 
giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for  what  he 
received ;  but  it  is  to  bo  remembered,  that  his 
conduct,  and  this  is  the  worst  charge  that  can  be 
drawn  up  against  him,  did  them  no  real  injury, 
and  that  it  therefore  ought  rather  to  have  been 


•  Reprinted  in  Ihe  late 


I  pitied  than  resented  ;  at  least,  the  resentment  it 

[  might  provoke  ought  to  have  been  generous  and 
manly  ;  epithets  which  his  conduct  will  hardly 
deserve,  that  starves  the  man  whom  he  has  per- 
suaded to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demanded  by 
Savage,  that  they  should,  before  they  had  taken 
awav  what  they  promised,  have  replaced  him  in 
his  former  state,  that  they  should  have  taken  no 
advantages  from  the  situation  to  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  kindness  had  reduced  him,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  recalled  to  London  be- 
fore he  was  abandoned.  He  might  juatlj 
sent,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  conskli 
a  lion  in  the  toils,  and  demand  to  be  relc 
before  the  dogs  should  be  loosed  upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  release  himself, 
and,  with  an  intent  to  return  to  London,  went  to 
Bristol,  where  a  repetition  of  the  kindness  which 
he  had  formerly  found  invited  him  to  stay.  He 
was  not  only  caressed  and  treated,  but  had  a  col- 
lection made  for  him  of  about  thirty  pounds,  with 
which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  had  immediately 
departed  for  London  ;  but  his  negligence  did  not 
suffer  turn  to  consider,  that  such  proofs  of  kind- 
ness were  not  often  to  be  expected,  and  that  this 
ardour  of  benevolence  was  in  a  great  degree  the 
effect  of  novelty,  and  might,  probably,  be  every 
day  less  ;  and  therefore  he  took  no  care  to  im- 
prove the  happv  time,  but  was  encouraged  by 
ono  favour  to  nope  for  another,  till  at  length 
generosity  was  exhausted,  and  officiousncss  wea- 
ried. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  prac- 
tice of  prolonging  his  visits  to  unseasonable 
hours,  and  disconcerting  all  the  families  into 
which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  an  error  in 
a  place  of  commerce,  which  all  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  could  not  compensate ;  for  what 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  by 
the  loss  of  solid  gain,  which  must  be  the  i 
quence  of  midnight  merriment,  as  those 
which  were  gained  at  night  were  generally 
in  the  morning? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity  of  the 
inhabitants  was  gratified,  found  the  number  of 
his  friends  daily  decreasing,  perhaps  without 
suspecting  for  what  reason  their  conduct  was 
altered ;  for  he  still  continued  to  harass,  with 
his  nocturnal  intrusions,  those  that  yet  counte- 
nanced him,  and  admitted  him  to  their  houses. 

But  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Bristol  in  visits  or  at  taverns  ;  for  he 
sometimes  returned  to  his  studies,  and  began 
several  considerable  designs.  When  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  write,  he  always  retired  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an  ob- 
scure part  of  the  suburbs,  till  he  found  himself 
again  desirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is  likely 
that  intervals  of  absence*  made  him  more  wel- 
come. 

He  was  always  full  of  his  design  of  returning 
to  London,  to  bring  his  tragedy  upon  the  stage  , 
but,  having  neglected  to  depart  with  the  money 
(hnt  was  raised  for  him,  he  could  not  afterwards 
procure  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  journey ;  nor  perhaps  would  a  fresh  sup- 
ply have  had  any  other  effect,  than,  by  putting 
immediate  pleasures  into  his  power,  to  have 
driven  the  thoughts  of  his  journey  out  of  hie 
mind. 

While  he  wss  thus  spending  the  day  in  con- 
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timas  a  scheme  for  the  morrow,  distress  stole 
upon  him  by  imperceptible  degrees.  His  con- 
duct had  already  wearied  some  of  those  who 
were  at  first  enamoured  of  his  conversation ;  but 
be  might,  perhaps,  still  have  devolved  to  others, 
whom  he  might  have  entertained  with  equal 
success,  had  not  the  decay  of  his  clothes  made  it 
no  longer  consistent  with  their  vanity  to  admit 
hen  to  their  tables,  or  to  associate  with  him  in 
public  places.  He  now  began  to  find  every  man 
from  home  at  whose  house  he  called  ;  and  was 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  procure  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  slighted 
tod  neglected,  in  quest  of  a  dinner  which  he  did 
Dot  always  obtain. 

To  complete  hi3  misery,  ne  was  pursued  by 
the  officers  for  small  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw 
front  the  small  number  of  friends  from  whom  he 
had  still  reason  to  hope  for  favours.  His  custom 
was,  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day, 
tad  to  go  out  in  the  dark  with  the  utmost  pri- 
vacy, and,  after  having  paid  his  visit,  return 
again  before  morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was 
toe  garret  of  an  obscure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  con- 
ined  on  the  other,  he  suffered  the  utmost  ext re- 
alties of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that 
he  waa  seized  with  faintness,  and  had  lost  his 
tppetite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
neat,  till  the  action  of  his  stomach  was  restored 
by  a  cordial. 

In  this  distress  he  received  a  remittance  of  five 
pounds  from  London,  with  which  he  provided 
knwelf  a  decent  coat,  and  determined  to  go  to 
L>nd'<n,  but  unhappily  sfsMI  his  money  al  I 
favourite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  confined 
to  Bristol,  where  he  was  every  day  hunted  by 
bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found  a 
friend,  who  sheltered  him  in  his  house,  though 
tt  the  usual  inconveniences  with  which  his  com- 
pany was  attended  ;  for  he  could  neither  be  per- 
suaded to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rise  in 
the  day. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various  scenes 
of  misery  he  was  always  disengaged  and  cheer- 
ful :  he  at  some  times  pursued  his  studies,  and 
tt  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epistolary 
correspondence  ;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  dejected 
ts  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  increase  of  his  al- 
lowance by  any  other  methods  than  accusations 
tnd  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  longer  any  hopes  of  assistance 
from  his  friends  at  Bristol,  who  as  merchants, 
tad  by  consequence  sufficiently  studious  of  pro* 
fit,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  looked  with 
ouch  compassion  upon  negligence  and  extrava- 
gance, or  to  think  any  excellence  equivalent  to 
a  fault  of  such  consequence  as  neglect  of  econo- 
my. It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  many  of 
those  who  would  have  relieved  his  real  wants, 
were  discouraged  from  the  exertion  of  their  be- 
nevolence by  observation  of  the  use  which  was 
made  of  their  favours,  and  conviction  that  relief 
would  only  be  momentary,  and  that  the  same 
aeeessily  would  quickly  return. 

At  last  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and 
returned  to  his  lodging  at  the  inn,  still  intending 
lo  set  out  in  a  few  days  to  London  ;  but  on  the 
JOth  of  January,  1742-3,  having  been  at  supper 
with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  at  his  return  to 
his  lodgings  arrested  for  a  debt  of  about  eight 


pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a  coffee-house,  and 
conducted  to  the  house  of  a  sheriff's  officer. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  misfortune, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  supped,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

••  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I 
spent  yesterday's  evening  with  you  ;  because  the 
hour  hindered  me  from  entering  on  my  new 
lodging ;  however,  I  have  now  got  one,  but  such 
a  one  as  I  believe  nobody  would  choose. 

"I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just 
as  I  was  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer*s ; 
but  taken  in  so  private  a  manner,  that  I  believe 
nobody  at  the  White  Lion  is  apprised  of  it : 
though  I  let  the  officers  know  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  weakness,  of  my  pocket,  yet  they 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and  even 
when  they  conducted  me  to  confinement,  it  was 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  verily  believe  I  could 
have  escaped,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined 
than  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
amount  of  my  finances  was  but  threepence  half- 
penny. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist,  that  you  will 

industriously  conceal  this  from  Mrs.  8 —  s, 

because  I  would  not  have  her  good-nature  suffer 
that  pain,  which  I  know  she  would  be  apt  to  feel 
on  this  occasion. 

"  Next,  I  conjure  you,  dear  sir,  by  all  the  ties 
of  friendship,  by  no  means  to  have  one  uneasy 
thought  on  my  account ;  but  to  have  the  same 
pleasantry  of  countenance  and  unruffled  serenity 
of  mind,  which  (God  be  praised  !)  I  have  in  this, 
and  have  had  in  a  much  severer  calamity.  Fur- 
thermore, I  charge  you,  if  you  value  my  friend- 
ship as  truly  as  I  do  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even 
harbour,  the  least  resentment  against  Mrs.  Read. 
I  believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  freely  forgive 
her ;  and,  though  I  will  never  more  have  any 
intimacy  with  her,  I  would,  at  a  due  distance, 
rather  do  her  an  act  of  good  than  ill-will.  Lastly, 
(pardon  the  expression,)  I  absolutely  command 
you  not  to  offer  me  any  pecuniary  assistance, 
nor  to  attempt  getting  me  any  from  any  one  of 
your  friends.  At  another  time,  or  on  any  other 
occasion,  you  may,  dear  friend,  be  well  assured, 
I  would  rather  write  to  you  in  the  submissive 
style  of  a  request,  than  that  of  a  peremptory 
command. 

"  However,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend  may 
not  think  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  a  favour,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  let  me  have  your  boy  to  attend 
mo  this  day,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  saving  me 
the  expense  of  porters,  but  for  the  delivery  of 
some  letters  to  people  whose  names  I  would  not 
have  known  to  strangers. 

"  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far  met  from 
those  whose  prisoner  I  am,  makes  me  thankful 
to  the  Almighty,  that  though  he  has  thought  fit 
to  visit  me,  on  my  birth-night,  with  affliction, 
yet  (such  is  his  great  goodness  !)  my  affliction 
is  net  without  alleviating  circumstances.  I  mur- 
mur not ;  but  am  all  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.  As  to  the  world,  I  nope  that  I  shall  be 
endued  by  Heaven  with  that  presence  of  mind, 
that  serene  dignity  in  misfortune,  that  constitutes 
the  character  of  a  true  nobleman  ;  a  dignity  far 
beyond  that  of  coronets  ;  a  nobility  arising  from 
the  just  principles  of  philosophy,  refined  and 
exalted  by  those  of  Christianity." 

He  continued  five  days  at  the  officer's,  in  hopes 
that  he  should  be  able  to  procure  bail,  and  avoid 
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the  necessity  of  going  to  prison.  The  state  in 
which  he  passed  his  time,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  received,  are  very  justly  expressed  by 
him  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend : 
"The  whole  day,"  says  he,  "has  been  employed 
in  various  people's  filling  my  head  with  their 
foolish  chimerical  systems,  which  has  obliged  me 
coolly  (as  far  as  nature  will  admit)  to  digest  and 
accommodate  myself  to  ever}  different  person's 
way  of  thinking ;  hurried  from  one  wild  system 
to  another,  till  it  has  quite  made  a  chaos  of  my 
imagination,  and  nothing  done — promised — dis- 
appointed—ordered to  send,  « very  hour,  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other." 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto  caressed 
and  applauded  him,  found  Ui.it  to  give  bail  and 
pay  the  debt  was  the  same,  they  all  refused  to 
preserve  him  from  a  prison  at  the  expense  of 
eight  pounds  ;  and  therefore,  after  having  been 
for  some  time  at  the  officer's  house,  "  at  an  im- 
mense expense,"  as  he  observes  in  his  letter,  he 
was  at  length  removed  to  Newgate. 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  support  by 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nash  at  Bath,  who,  upon 
receiving  from  him  an  account  of  his  condition, 
immediately  sent  him  five  guineas,  and  pro- 
mised to  promote  his  subscription  at  Bath  with 
all  his  interest. 
By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at 
ist  a  freedom  from  suspense,  and  rest  from  the 


i  iranquiuny  man  i  nave  i 
a  twelvemonth  past;  having 


with  much  i 
for  upwards  of  a 

room  entirely  to  myself,  and  pursuing  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  poetical  studies,  uninterrupted,  and 
agreeably  to  my  mind.  I  thank  the  Almighty,  1 
am  now  all  collected  in  myself ;  and,  though  my 
person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  expatiate 
on  ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom 
imaginable.  I  am  now  more  conversant  with 
the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  instead  of  a  New- 
gate-bird, I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the 
Muses,  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  sing  very  freely  in  my 


disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment :  he  now  found  that  his  friends  were  only 
companions,  who  were  willing  to  share  his  gay- 
ety,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and 
therefore  be  no  longer  expected  any  assistance 
from  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gentle- 
man, that  he  offered  to  release  him  by  paying 
the  debt ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  would  not  con- 
sent :  I  suppose,  because  he  thought  he  had  be- 
fore been  too  burdensome  to  him. 

He  was  offered  by  some  of  his  friends  that  n 
collection  should  be  made  for  his  enlargement : 
but  he  "treated  the  proposal,"  and  declared* 
"  he  should  again  treat  it  with  disdain.  As  to 
writing  any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  high 
a  spirit,  and  determined  only  to  write  to  some 
ministers  of  slate  to  try  to  regain  his  pension." 

He  continued  to  complain f  of  those  that  had 
sent  him  into  the  country,  and  objected  to  them, 
that  he  had  "  lost  the  profits  of  his  play,  whi'  * 
had  been  finished  three  years;"  and  in  anothei 
letter  declares  his  resolution  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet, that  the  world  might  know  how  "  he  had 
been  used." 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written  ;  for  he  in 
a  very  snort  time  recovered  his  usual  tranquil- 
lity, and  cheerfully  applied  himself  to  more  in- 
offensive studies.  He  indeed  steadily  declared, 
that  he  was  promised  a  yearly  allowance  of  fifty 

Sounds,  and  never  received  half  the  sum  ;  but 
e  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as  well  as  to 
other  misfortunes,  and  lose  the  remembrance  of 
it  in  his  amusements  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  con- 
finement appears  from  the  following  letter,  which 
he  wrote,  January  the  30th,  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  London. 

"  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in 
Newgate,  where  I  have  been  ever  since  Monday 

•  In  a  letter  after  hi*  confinement. — Dr.  J. 

♦  L«ur.Jaa.  I* 


cage  j  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  plaintive  notes  of 
the  nightingale;  but  at  others  in  cheerful  strains 
of  the  lark." 

In  another  better  he  observes,  that  he  ranges 
from  one  subject  to  another,  without  confining 
himself  to  any  particular  task:  and  that  he  was 
employed  one  week  upon  one  attempt,  and  the 
next  upon  another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  man  deserves,  at 
least,  to  be  mentioned  with  applause;  and, 
whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  him,  the 
virtue  of  suffering  well  cannot  be  denied  him. 
The  two  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epic- 
tetus,  constituted  a  wise  man,  are  those  of  bear- 
ing and  forbearing  ;  which  it  cannot  indeed  be 
affirmed  to  have  been  equally  possessed  by  Sa- 
vage ;  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  him 
very  frequently  to  practise  the  other. 

He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  with  great  humanity ;  was  supported 
by  him  at  hia  own  table,  without  any  certainty 
of  recompense ;  had  a  room  to  himself,  to  which 
he  could  at  any  time  retire  from  all  disturbance ; 
was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  prison, 


that  he  suffered  fewer  hardships  in  prison 
he  had  been  accustomed  to 


and  sometimes  taken  out  into  the  fields  ;|  so 

Iships  in  prison  than 
omed  to  undergo  in  the  g 

est  part  of  his  life. 

1  be  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevolence  to 
a  gentle  execution  of  his  office,  but  made  some 
overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  release,  though 
without  effect;  and  continued,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  treat  him  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  civility. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  that 


j.  ien£  ,  may  be  justly  proposed  as  a  pattern 
of  be.ievolence.  If  an  inscription  was  once 
engraved  "  to  the  honest  toll-gatherer, "  lc 
honours  ought  not  to  be  paid  "to  the 

gaoler." 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequently  received  visits, 
and  sometimes  presents,  from  his  acquaintances ; 
but  they  did  not  amount  to  a  subsistence,  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  this  keeper ;  but  these  favours, 
'  ey  might  endear  to  him  the  particular 


ar 

very 


however  they 

persons  from  whom  he  received  them, 
far  from  impressing  upon  his  mind  any  advanta- 
geous ideas  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  and  there- 
fore he  thought  he  could  not  more  properly 
employ  himself  in  prison,  than  in  writing  a  poem 
called  "  London  and  Bristol  delineated. "§ 
When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  present 

See  thii  confirmed,  Gent.  Mar.  vol.  Ml.  1 140  — N 
'  thiauUelothatof  " 
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lUte,  which,  without  considering  the  chasm,  is 
not  perfect,  he  wrote  to  London  an  account  of 
faii  design,  and  informed  his  friend,*  that  he  was 
determined  to  print  it  with  his  name;  bat  en- 
joined him  not  to  communicate  his  intention  to 
bis  Bristol  acquaintance.  The  gentleman,  sur- 
prised at  his  resolution,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
km  from  publishing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing 
hu  name ;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  re- 
concile the  injunction  of  secrecy  with  his  resolu- 
tion to  own  it  at  its  first  appearance.  To  this 
Mr.  Savage  returned  an  answer,  agreeable  to 
his  character,  in  the  following  terms : 
"I  received  yours  this  morning;  and  not 
a  little  surprise  at  the  contents.  To 
1  a  question  with  a  question,  you  ask  me 
concerning  London  and  Bristol,  why  will  I  add 
itliMattd  f  Why  did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the 
mat  word  to  his  'Religion  of  Nature?'  I 
suppose  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  add 
it  in  his  case ;  and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in  my 
own.  You  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  you  un- 
dentood  not  why  secrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet 
I  intend  to  set  my  name  to  it  My  answer  is — 
1  have  my  private  reasons,  which  I  am  not 
colijed  to  explain  to  any  one.    You  doubt  my 

friend  Mr.  S  f  would  not  approve  of  it — 

And  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he  does  or  not  ? 

Do  you  imagine  that  Mr.  S  is  to  dictate  to 

as  ?  If  any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend 
•hold  assume  such  an  air,  I  would  spurn  at 
to  friendship  with  contempt.  You  say,  I  seem 
to  think  so  by  not  letting  him  know  it — And 
appose  I  do,  what  then  ?  Perhaps  I  can  give 
rt^ons  for  that  disapprobation,  very  foreign 
fern  what  you  would  imagine. — You  go  on  in 
uvinff,  Suppose  I  should  not  put  my  name  to 
it— N't  answer  is,  that  I  will  not  suppose  any. 
*ach  thing,  being  determined  to  the  contrary ; 
aeflher,  sir,  would  I  have  you  suppose  that  I 
tfpiied  to  you  for  want  of  another  press :  nor 

»>*ild  I  have  you  imagine  that  I  owe  Mr.  S  

which  I  do  not" 


Such  was  his  impiudence,  and  such  his  obsti- 
s*te  adherence  to  his  own  resolutions,  however 
umrd !  A  prisoner  !  supported  by  charity ! 
ud  whatever  insults  he  might  have  received 
■oring  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Bristol, 
'ace  caressed,  esteemed,  and  presented  with  a 
"foal  collection,  he  could  forget  on  a  sudden 
to  danger  and  hie  obligations,  to  gratify  tl1«f , 
prtaUnce  of  his  wit,  or  the  eagerness  of  his  r*  , 
natment,  and  publish  a  satire,  by  whicky>N 
asht  reasonably  expect  that  he  should  alienate 
■tow  who  then  supported  him,  and  provoke 
'•nose  whom  he  could  neither  resist  nor  escape. 

Tbis  resolution,  from  the  execution  of  which 
it  is  probable  that  only  bis  death  could  have 
todered  him,  is  sufficient  to  show,  how  much 
he  disregarded  all  considerations  that  opposed 
to  present  passions,  and  how  readily  he  ha- 
axded  all  future  advantages  for  any  immediate 
Ratifications.  Whatever  was  his  predominant 
inclination,  neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  him 
from  complying  with  it ;  nor  had  opposition  any 
laer  effect  than  to  heighten  his  ardour,  and 
fflUta  his  vehemence. 


Mrf!  Briatol  compared  ;"  which,  when  he  began  the  piece, 
t»  iruaded  to  prefix  to  it  —Dr.  J. 

•  Thit  friend  wm  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer.— N 

»  Mr.  Strong,  of  the  Po.t  o.W-N. 
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This  performance  was  however  laid  aside, 
while  he  was  employed  in  soliciting  assistance 
from  several  great  persons ;  and  one  interruption 
succeeding  another,  hindered  him  from  supply- 
ing the  chasm,  and  perhaps  from  retouching  the 
other  parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  to 
have  finished  in  bis  own  opinion  ;  for  it  is  very 
unequal,  and  some  of  the  lines  are  rather  insert* 
ed  to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  support  or  inv 
prove  the  sense  ;  but  the  first  and  last  parts  are 
worked  up  with  great  spirit  and  elegance. 

His  time  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  most 
part  in  study,  or  in  receiving  visits  ;  but  some- 
times he  descended  to  lower  amusements,  and 
diverted  himself  in  the  kitchen  with  the  con- 
versation of  the  criminals  ;  for  it  was  not  plea- 
sing to  him  to  be  much  without  company ;  and, 
though  he  was  very  capable  of  a  judicious  choice, 
he  was  often  contented  with  the  first  that  offer- 
ed ;  for  tbis  he  was  sometimes  reproved  by  his 
friends,  who  found  him  surrounded  with  felons : 
but  the  reproof  was  on  that,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, thrown  away  ;  he  continued  to  gratify 
himself,  and  to  set  very  little  value  on  the  opinion 
of  others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life, 
he  made  use  of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  of 
benefiting  those  who  were  more  miserable  than 
himself,  and  was  always  ready  to  perform  any 
office  of  humanity  to  his  fellow-  prisoners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  with 
any  of  his  subscribers  except  one,  who  yet  con- 
tinued to  remit  him  the  twenty  pounds  a  year 
which  he  had  promised  him,  and  by  whom  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  have  been  in  a 
very  short  time  enlarged,  because  he  had  di- 
rected the  keeper  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  his 
debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  court,',  that  the 
creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  allow- 
ance, if  be  was  continued  a  prisoner,  and,  when 
on  that  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was 
treated  with  very  unusual  respect 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  after- 
wards raised  by  some  accounts  that  had  been 
spread  of  the  satire  ;  and  ho  was  informed  that 
some  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  al- 
lowance which  the  law  required,  and  to  detain 
him  a  prisoner  at  their  own  expense.  This 
*  .-.treated  as  an  empty  menace;  and  perhaps 
faight  have  hastened  the  publication,  only  to 
show,  how  much  he  was  superior  to  their  in- 
sults, had  not  all  bis  schemes  been  suddenly 
destroyed. 

When  he  had  been  six  months  in  prison,  he 
received  from  one  of  his  friends,§  in  whose 
kindness  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  on 
whose  assistance  he  chiefly  depended,  a  letter, 
that  contained  a  charge  of  a  very  atrocious  in- 
gratitude, drawn  up  in  such  terms  as  sudden 
resentment  dictated.  Henley,  in  one  of  his 
advertisements,  had  mentioned,  "  Pope's  treat- 
ment of  Savage."  This  was  supposed  by  Pope 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  by 
Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned 
by  rum  with  much  resentment    Mr.  Savage 

t  See  Oenc  Mag.  vol.  Mi  mm — N 
9  Mr.  Pops.   See  soma  extract*  of  leUera  from  that 
eenileman  to  and  concerning  Mr^avage,  In  Ruffhead'a 
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much  disturbed  at 
days  afterwards  he  was 
i  back  and  side,  which,  as 
it  was  not  violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  dan- 
gerous ;  but,  growing  daily  more  languid  and 
dejected,  on  the  25th  of  July  he  confined  himself 
to  his  room,  and  a  fever  seized  his  spirits.  The 
symptoms  grew  every  day  more  formidable,  but 
his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to  procure  any 
assistance.  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw 
him  was  on  July  the  31st,  1743  ;  when  Savage, 
seeing  him  at  his  bedside,  said,  with  an  uncom- 
mon earnestness,  "  1  have  something  to  say  to 
vou,  sir ;"  but,  after  a  pause,  moved  This  hand  in 
a  melancholy  manner ;  and,  rinding  himself  una- 
ble to  recollect  what  he  was  going  to  communi- 
cate, said,  u  Tis  gone  !w  The  keeper  soon  after 
left  him ;  and  the  next  morning  he  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  keeper. 

Such  was  the  lite  and  death  of  Richard  Sa- 
vage, a  man  equally  distinguished  by  his  virtues 
and  vices ;  and  at  once  remarkable  for  his  weak- 
and  abilities 


neither  his  judgment  nor  experience,  have  pub- 
lished, either  m  ostentation  of  their  Bagacity, 
vindication  of  their  crimes,  or  gratification  of 

their  malice. 


fon 

tise  all  the  graces.    He  was  never  vehement  > 
loud,  but  at  once  modest  and  easy,  open  and  re- 

and  equally  happy  upon  grave  or  humorous  sub- 
jects. He  was  generally  censured  for  not  know- 
ing when  to  retire  ;  but  that  was  not  the  defect 
of  his  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune  :  when  he  left 
his  company,  he  was  frequently  to  spend  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night  in  the  street,  or  at 
least  was  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflections, 
which  it  is  not  strange  that  he  delayed  as  long 
as  he  could  ;  and  sometimes  forgot  that  he  gave 
others  pain  to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  his 
abilities  for  the  direction  of  his  own  conduct ; 
an  irregular  and  dissipated  manner  of  life  had 
made  him  the  slave  o*  every  passion  that  hap- 
pened to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its  object, 
and  that  slavery  to  his  passions  reciprocally  pro- 


He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit  duccd  a  life  irregular  and  dissipated.  He  was 
of  body,  a  long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  me-  |  not  master  of  his  own  motions,  nor  could  pro- 
lanchofy  aspect :  of  a  grave  and  manlv  deport- 
ment, a  solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging 
easiness  of  manner.  His  walk  was  slow,  and 
his  voice  tremulous  and  mournful.  He  was  easily 
excited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to 
hi  ti  £jnt£*T. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigo- 
rous and  active.  His  judgment  was  accurate,  his 
apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory  so  tena- 
cious, that  he  was  frequently  observed  to  know 
what  he  had  learned  from  others,  in  a  short 
time,  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  inform- 
ed ;  and  could  frequently  recollect  incidents, 
with  all  their  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  few  would  have  regarded  at  the  present 
time,  but  which  the  quickness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion impressed  upon  him.  He  had  the  peculiar 
felicity  that  his  attention  never  deserted  him ; 
he  was  present  to  every  object,  and  regardful  of 
the  most  trifling  occurrences.  He  had  the  art  of 
escaping  from  his  own  reflections,  and  accom- 
modating himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  compared  with  the  small  time 
which  he  spent  in  visible  endeavours  to  acquire 
it.  He  mingled  in  cursory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture;  and,  amidst  the  appearance  of 
thoughtless  gayety,  lost  no  new  idea  that  was 
started,  nor  any  hint  that  could  be  improved. — 
He  had  therefore  made  in  coffee-houses  the  same 
proficiencv  as  others  in  their  closets :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  writings  of  a  man  of  little 
education  and  little  reading  have  an  air  of  learn- 
ing scarcely  to  be  found  tn  any  other  perform- 
ances, but  which  perhaps  as  often  obscures  as 
embellishes  them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with 
regard  to  writings  and  to  men. 

..   »v    .  *  mama 

is  not  witnoui  some 
duce  the  suffrage  of  lavage 


;nisc  any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  regard  to  his  economy,  nothing  can  be 
added  to  the  relation  of  his  life.  He  appeared 
to  think  himself  born  to  be  supported  by  others, 
and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing 
for  himself ;  he  therefore  never  prosecuted  ant 
scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endeavoured  even  to 
secure  the  profits  which  his  writings  might  have 
afforded  him.  His  temper  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  uncertain  and 
capricious ;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  easily 
disgusted ;  but  he  is  accused  of  retaining  his 
hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  and 
principle,  and  always  ready  to  perform  offices  of 
humanity ;  but  when  he  was  provoked  (and  very 
■mall  offences  were  sufficient  to  provoke  him) 
he  would  prosecute  his  revenge  with  the  utmost 
acrimony  till  his  passion  had  subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  value; 
for,  though  he  was  zealous  in  the  support  or  vin- 
dication of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet  it  was 
always  dangerous  to  trust  him,  because  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  discharged  by  the  first  quarrel 
from  all  ties  of  honour  or  gratitude ;  and  would 
betray  those  secrets  which  m  the  warmth  of  con- 
fidence had  been  imparted  to  him.  This  prac- 
tice drew  upon  him  a  universal  accusation  of 
ingratitude ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  was 
very  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  of  an 
obligation;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive 
himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  pride  being 
equally  powerful  with  his  other  passions,  and 
appearing  in  the  form  of  insolence  at  one  time, 
and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vanity,  the  most 
innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  frequently 
predominant :  he  could  not  easily  leave  on",  when 
lie  had  once  begun  to  mention  himself  or  his 
works ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses  without  stealing 
his  eyes  from  the  page,  to  discover  in  the  faces 

affected  with  any 


1  his  chief  attainment;  and  it  of  his  audience,  how  they  were 
ne  satisfaction,  that  I  can  pro-  favourite  passage. 

of  Savage  in  favour  of  human  A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to  be 
nature,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to  entertain  given  to  the  delicacy  with  which  he  was  sJwavs 
such  odious  ideas  as  some,  who  perhaps  bad  I  careful  to  separate  his  own  merit  from  every 
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other  man's,  and  to  reject  that  praise  to  which 
he  had  no  claim.  He  did  not  forget,  in  men- 
tioning his  performances,  to  mark  every  line  that 
bad  been  suggested  or  amended;  and  was  so 
accurate,  as  to  relate  that  he  owed  three  word* 
m  "  The  Wanderer n  to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

His  veracity  was  questioned,  hut  with  little 
reason ;  his  accounts,  though  not  indeed  always 
the  same,  were  generally  consistent.  When  he 
loved  any  man,  he  suppressed  all  his  faults ;  and, 
when  he  had  been  offended  by  him,  concealed 
all  his  virtues :  but  his  characters  were  generally 
true,  so  far  as  he  proceeded ;  though  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  his  partiality  might  have  some- 
time* the  effect  of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue, 
uuth,  and  justice :  he  knew  very  well  the  neces- 
sity of  goodness  to  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piness of  mankind ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  any 
who  has  less  endeavoured  to  please  by 
■  the  appetites,  or  perverting  the  judg- 
ment. 

As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to 
influence  mankind  in  any  other  character,  if  one 
piece  which  he  had  resolved  to  suppress,  be  ex- 
cepted, he  has  very  little  to  fear  from  the  strictest 
moral  or  religious  censure.  And  though  he  may 
Wit  be  altogether  secure  against  the  objections 
of  the  critic,  it  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  his  works  are  the  productions  of  a  genius 
truly  poetical ;  and,  what  many  writers  who 
have  been  more  lavishly  applauded  cannot  boast, 
that  they  have  an  original  air,  which  has  no  re- 
temblance  of  any  foregoing  writer ;  that  the  ver- 
ification and  sentiments  have  a  cast  peculiar  to 
which  no  man  can  imitate  with  suc- 
what  was  nature  in  Savage  would 
a  another  be  affectation.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  his  descriptions  are  striking,  his  images 
t  ruinated,  his  fictions  justly  imagined,  and  all 
\m  allegories  artfully  pursued  ;  that  his  diction 
a  elevated,  though 


numbers  sonorous  and  majestic,  though  fre- 
quently sluggish  and  encumbered.  Of  his  style, 
the  generalfault  is  harshness,  and  its  general 
excellence  is  dignity;  of  his  sentiments,  the  pre- 
vailing beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the 
prevailing  defect. 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who 
candidly  consider  his  fortune,  will  think  an  apo- 
logy either  necessary  or  difficult.  If  he  was  not 
always  sufficiently  instructed  on  his  subject,  bis 
knowledge  was  at  least  greater  than  could  have 
been  attained  by  others  in  the  same  state.  If 
his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accuracy 
cannot  reasonably  be  exacted  from  a  man  op- 
pressed with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope  of 
relieving  but  by  a  speedy  publication.  The  inso- 
lence and  resentment  of  which  he  is  accused 
were  not  easily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great  mind, 
irritated  by  perpetual  hardships,  and  constrained 
hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of  contempt,  and 
repress  the  insolence  of  prosperity  j  and  vanity 
may  surely  be  readily  pardoned  in  him,  to  whom 
life  afforded  no  other  comforts  than  barren 
praises,  and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them. 


Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct, 
who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  on  the 
down  of  plenty;  nor  will  any  wise  man  pre- 
sume to  say,  "Had  I  been  in  Savage's  con- 
dition, I  should  have  lived  or  written  better  than 
Savage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its 
use,  if  those,  who  languish  under  any  part  of 
bis  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their 
patience,  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afflictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did 
not  exempt  him ;  or  those,  who,  in  confidence 
of  superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disregarded 
the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  reminded, 
that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence ; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  con- 
tinued, will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridicu- 


SWIFT. 


Am  account  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  col- 
lected, with  great  diligence  and  acuteness,  by 
Dr.  Ha  wkes worth,  according  to  a  scheme  which 
I  laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friend- 
■hip  I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  say 
such  of  a  fife,  concerning  which  I  had  long 
communicated  my  thoughts  to  a  man 
capable  of  dignifying  his  narrations  with  so  much 
♦icgance  of  language  and  force  of  sentiment. 

Jonathan  Swift  was,  according  to  an  ac- 
count said  to  be  written  by  himself,*  the  son  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was  bom  at 
Dublin  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  in  1667  :  according 
to  bis  own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope  to 
S pence,  he  was  born  at  Leicester,  toe  son  of  a 

•  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  life  of  Swift,  observes  that  this 
teeount  wa*  really  written  by  the  Dean,  and  now  exists 
a  an  own  hand- writing  in  the  library  of  Dublin  Co). 


clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  parish  in 

Herefordshire,  t  During  his  life  the  place  of  his 
birth  was  undetermined.  He  was  contented  to 
be  called  an  Irishman  by  the  Irish;  but  would 
occasionally  call  himself  an  Englishman.  The 
question  may,  without  much  regret,  be  left  in  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was 
Irish.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  six  to  the  school 
at  Kilkenny,  and  in  lus  fifteenth  year  ( 1682)  was 
admitted  into  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not 
diligent  or  not  happy.  It  must  disappoint  every 
reader's  expectation,  that  when  at  the  usual 
time  he  claimed  the  bachelorship  of  arts,  he  was 
found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  defi- 
cient for  regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  de- 


t  Spence's  Anecdotes,  voL  ii.  p.  973. 


gree  at  last  by  special  fawner  ;  a  term  use 
University  to  denote  want  of  merit 

Of  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
he  was  much  ashamed,  and  shame  had  its  proper 
effect  in  producing  reformation.  He  resolved 
from  that  time  to  study  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
continued  his  industry  for  seven  years,  with  what 
improvement  is  sufficiently  known.  This  part 
of  his  story  well  deserves  to  bo  remembered ;  it 
may  afford  useful  admonition  and  powerful  en- 
couragement to  many  men,  whose  abilities  have 
been  made  for  a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or 
pleasures,  and  who,  having  lost  one  part  of  life 
in  idleness,  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  re- 
mainder in  despair. 

In  this  course  of  daily  application  he  continued 
three  years  longer  at  Dublin ;  and  in  this  time, 
if  the  observation  and  memory  of  an  old  compa- 
nion may  be  trusted,  he  drew  the  first  sketch  of 
his  "Tale  of  a  Tub." 

When  he  was  about  one-and-twenty,  (1698.) 
being  by  the  death  of  Godwin  Swift,  his  uncle, 
who  had  supported  him,  left  without  subsistence, 
he  went  to  consult  his  mother,  who  then  lived  at 
Leicester,  about  the  future  course  of  his  life ;  and, 
by  her  direction,  solicited  the  advice  and  patron- 
age of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married 
one  of  Mrs.  Swift's  relations,  and  whose  father, 
Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
had  lived  in  great  familiarity  of  friendship  with 
Godwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan  had  been  to 
i  maintained. 


Temple  received  with  sufficient  kindness  the 
nephew  of  his  father's  friend,  with  whom  he  was, 
when  they  conversed  together,  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  detained  him  two  years  in  his  house. 
Here  he  became  known  to  King  William,  who 
sometimes  visited  Temple  when  he  was  disabled 
by  the  gout,  and.  being  attended  hy  Swift  in  the 
garden,  showed  hira  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the 
Dutch  way. 

King  William's  notions  were  all  military ;  and 
he  expressed  his  kindness  to  Swift  by  offering  to 
make  him  a  captain  of  horse. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  took 
Swift  with  him ;  and  when  he  was  consulted  by 
the  Earl  of  Portland  about  the  expedience  of 
complying  with  a  bill  then  depending  for  making 
parliaments  triennial,  against  which  King  Wil- 
liam was  strongly  prejudiced,  after  having  in  vain 
tried  to  show  the  Ean  that  the  proposal  involved 
nothing  dangerous  to  royal  power,  he  sent  Swift 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  King.  Swift,  who 
probably  was  proud  of  his  employment,  and  went 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  young  man,  found 
his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  displaying  them, 
made  totally  ineffectual  by  the  predetermination 
of  the  King  ;  and  used  to  mention  this  disap- 
pointment as  his  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder, 
as  he  thought,  by  eating  too  much  fruit  The 
original  of  diseases  is  commonly  obscure.  Al- 
most every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  get 
without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  disease 
of  Swift  was  giddiness  with  deafness,  which  at- 
tacked hira  from  time  to  time,  began  very  early, 
pursued  him  through  life,  and  at  last  sent  him  to 
the_grave,  deprived  of  reason. 

icn  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this 


grievous  malady,  he  was  advised  to  try  his  native 
air,  and  went  to  Ireland ;  but,  finding  no  benefit 
*  to  Sir  William,  at  whose  house  he  con- 


tinued his  studies,  and  is  known  to  have  read, 
among  other  books,  "Cyprian"  and  "  Ireossus." 
He  thought  exercise  of  great  necessity,  and  used 
to  run  half  a  mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two 
hours. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which 
his  first  degree  was  conferred,  left  him  no  great 
fondness  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  become  a  master  of  arts  at 
Oxford.   In  the  testimonial  which  he  produced, 


his  master's  degree  (July  5,  1692)  with  such  re- 
ception and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  his 
mother  at  Leicester  a  yearly  visit  He  travelled 
on  foot  unless  some  violence  of  weather  drove 
him  into  a  wagon  ;  and  at  night  he  would  go  to 
a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  clean  sheets 
for  sixpence.  This  practice  Lord  Orrery  im- 
putes to  his  innate  love  of  grossness  and  vul- 
garity :  some  may  ascribe  it  to  his  desire  of  sur- 
veying human  life  through  all  its  varieties :  snd 
others,  perhaps  with  equal  probability,  to  a  pas- 
sion which  seems  to  have  been  deeply  fixed  in 
his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance 
at  Moor-park  deserved  some  other  recompense 
than  the  pleasure,  however  mingled  with  improve- 
ment °»  Temple's  conversation ;  and  grew  so 
impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away  m  dis- 
content 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  given  reason  for 
complaint  >s  said  to  have  made  him  deputy  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  in  Ireland ;  which,  according  to 
his  kinsman's  account  was  an  office  which  ha 
knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  there- 
fore resolved  to  enter  into  the  church,  in  which 
he  had  at  first  no  higher  hopes  than  of  the  chsp- 
lainship  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon; 
recommended  to  Lord  Capel,  he 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  Connor,  o " 
dred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  compa- 
nion like  Swift  so  necessary,  that  he  invited  him 
back,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him  an  English 
preferment  in  exchange  for  the  prebend,  which 
no  desired  him  to  resign.  With  this  request 
Swift  quickly  complied,  having  perhaps  equally 
repented  their  separation,  and  they  lived  on  to- 
gether with  mutual  satisfaction  ;  and,  in  the  four 
years  that  passed  between  his  return  and  Tem- 
ple's death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  "  Tale 
of  a  Tub"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Books." 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he 
was  a  poet  and  wrote  Pindaric  odes  to  Temple, 
to  the  King,  and  to  the  Athenian  Society,  a  knot 
of  obscure  men,*  who  published  a  periodical 
pamphlet  of  answers  to  questions,  sent  or  sup- 
posed to  be  sent  by  letters.  I  have  been  told 
that  Dryden,  having  perused  these  verses,  said, 
"Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet and 
that  this  denunciation  was  the  motive  of  Swift's 
perpetual  malevolence  to  Dryden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy  with 
his  manuscripts  to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained, from  King  William,  a  promise  of  the  first 
prebend  that  should  be  vacant  at  We 
or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be 


but,  being 
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to  the  King  the  posthumous 
works  with  which  he  was  intrusted :  but  neither 
the  dedication,  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom 
he  once  had  treated  with  confidence  and  fond- 
ness, revived  in  Kin?  William  the  remembrance 
of  his  promise.  Swift  awhile  attended  the  court; 
but  noon  found  hih  solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley 
to  accompany  him  into  I reland,  as  a  private  se- 
cretary ;  but,  after  having  done  the  business  till 
their  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one 
Bush  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a  clergyman 
was  not  a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained 
the  office  for  himself.  In  a  man  like  Swift,  such 
circumvention  and 
cited  violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord  Berke- 
ley had  the  disposal  of  the  deanery  of  Deny,  and 
Swift  expected  to  obtain  it ;  but,  by  the  secre- 
tary's influence,  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
by  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else ; 
and  Swift  was  dismissed  with  the  livings  of  La- 
racor  and  Ralhbeggin  in  the  diocess  of  Meath, 
which  together  did  not  equal  half  the  value  of 
the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty 
by  reading  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  performed  all  the  offices  of  his 
with  great  decency  and  exactness. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  he  in- 
vited to  Ireland  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young 
woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter 
of  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in 
of  her  father's  virtues,  left  her  a 
pou  nds.  W  i  th  her  came  M  rs.  Dingley, 
whose  whole  fortune  was  twenty-seven  pounds 
a  year  for  her  fife.  With  these  ladies  he  passed 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened 
Kit  bosom ;  but  they  never  resided  in  the  same 
bouse,  nor  did  he  ever  see  cither  without  a  wit- 
ness. They  lived  at  the  parsonage  when  Swift 
was  away ;  and,  when  he  returned,  removed  to 
s  lodging,  or  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze 
the  world  with  early  pregnancy :  his  first  work, 
except  his  few  poetical  essays,  was  the  "  Dis- 
tentions in  Athens  and  Rome,"  published  ( 1 701 ) 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance, 
paving  a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heart!  men 
onde  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  Burnet  had 
ten,  replete  with  political  knowledge.  When 
be  seemed  to  doubt  Burnet's  right  to  the  work, 
be  was  told  by  the  bishop,  that  he  was  "  a  young 
man and,  still  persisting  to  doubt,  that  he  was 
a  "  very  positive  young  man." 

Three  vears  afterwards  (1704)  was  published 
"The  Tale  of  a  Tub."  of  this  book  charity 
may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be 
written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character  with- 
ill  intention ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  danger- 
le.  That  Swift  was  its  author,  though 
believed,  was  never  owned  by 
y  well  proved  by  any  evidence ; 
but  no  other  claimant  can  be  produced,  and  he 
did  not  deny  it  when  Archbishop  Sharpe  and 
the  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  the 
debarred  him  from  a  bishopric, 
this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention 
or*  the  public,  Sachevercll,  meeting  Smalridge, 
tned  to  flatter  him,  by  seeming  to  think  him  the 


i  I  have  in  the  world, 
have,  should  hire  me 


tion,  **] 

nor  all  that  ever  we  shall 
to  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bent- 
Icy  must  be  confessed  to  discover  want  of  know- 
ledge or  want  of  integrity ;  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  two  controversies,  or  he  willingly  mis- 
represented them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground 
against  truth  only  a  little  while.  Tho  honours 
due  to  learning  have  been  justly  distributed  by 
the  decision  of  posterity. 

"The  Battle  of  the  Books"  is  so  like  the 
"Combat  des  Livres,"  which  the  same  question 
concerning  the  ancients  and  moderns  had  pro- 
duced in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  such 
a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  communica- 
tion is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced  by  the 
anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  in  which  all 
knowledge  of  the  French  book  is  peremptorily 
disowned!* 

For  some  time  after,  Swift  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  solitary  study,  gaining  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  future  eminence.  How  often 
he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  he 
attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not.  It  was  not 
till  about  four  years  afterwards  that  he  became 
a  professed  author  ;  and  then,  one  year  (1706) 
produced  "  The  Sentiments  of  a  C htirch-of- 
England  Man ;"  the  ridicule  of  Astrology  under 
the  name  of  "Bickerstaff;"  the  "Argument 
against  abolishing  Christianity ;"  and  the  De- 
fence of  the  M  Sacramental  Test" 

"The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-England 
Man"  is  written  with  great  coolness,  modera- 
tion, ease,  and  perspicuity.  The  "Argument 
against  abolishing  Christianity"  is  a  very  happy 
and  judicious  irony.  One  passage  in  it  deserves 
to  be  selected : 

"If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  free-thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners, 
and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points, 
whereon  to  display  their  abilities  ?  What  won- 
derful productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  prac- 
tice, hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and 
invectives  against  religion,  and  would  therefore 
never  be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves, 
upon  any  other  subject !  We  are  daily  com- 
plaining of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us, 
and  would  take  away  tho  greatest,  perhaps 
the  only,  topic  we  have  left.  Who  would  ever 
have  suspected  Asgill  for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a 
philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Chris- 
tianity had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them 
with  materials?  What  other  subject,  through 
all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced  Tindal 
for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with 
readers?  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject 
that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  writer. 
For  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have 
immediately  sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion." 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to 
be  proved  ;  but,  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
theproper  test  has  not  been  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published 
under  the  name  of  "Bickerstaff;"  induced  Steele, 
when  he  projected  "The  Tatler,"  to  assume  an 
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*  the  reader's  notice. 
In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  "  Project  for 
the  Advancement  of  Religion,"  addressed  to 
Lady  Berkeley;  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his  benefices. 
To  this  project,  which  is  formed  with  great  pu- 
rity of  intention,  and  displayed  with  sprightliness 
and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  that,  like 
many  projects,  it  is,  if  not  generally  impractica- 
ble, yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more 
xeal,  concord,  and  perseverance,  than  a  view 
of  mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  "  A  Vindication 
of  BickerstaflT  ;"  and  an  explanation  of  "An  An- 
cient Prophecy,"  part  written  after  the  facts,  and 

cite  amazement 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part 
of  Swift's  Life.  He  was  employed  (1710)  by 
the  Primate  of  Ireland  to  solicit  the  Queen  for  a 
remission  of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts 
to  the  Irish  Clergy.  With  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  Mr.  Hariey,  to  whom  he  was  men- 
tioned as  a  man  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the 
last  ministry,  because  he  had  refused  to  co-ope- 
rate with  some  of  their  schemes.  What  he  had 
refused  has  never  been  told  ;  what  he  had  suf- 
fered was,  I  suppose,  the  exclusion  from  a  bish- 
opric by  the  remonstrances  of  Sharpe,  whom  he 
describes  as  "  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate," 
and  whom  he  represents  aa  afterwards  "  suing 
for  pardon." 

Harley's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as 
made  him  glad  of  an  auxiliary  so  well  qualified 
for  his  service  ;  he  therefore  soon  admitted  him 
to  familiarity,  whether  ever  to  confidence  some 
have  made  a  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  excite  his  xeal  without  persuading  him 
that  he  was  trusted,  and  not  very  easy  to  delude 
him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings 
in  which  the  first  hints  and  original  plan  of  ac- 
tion are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  ;  and  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  ministers,  or  agents  of  the 
ministry,  who  met  weekly  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  were  united  by  the  name  of  "  Brothers." 

Being  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdu- 
rate tory,  he  conversed  indiscriminately  with  all 
the  wits,  and  yet  was  the  friend  of  Steele:  who, 
m  the  "Tatler,"  which  began  in  April,  1709. 
confesses  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and 
mentions  something  contributed  by  him  to  his 
paper.  But  he  was  now  immerging  into  politi- 
cal controversy;  for  the  year  1710  produced 
"The  Examiner,"  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty- 
three  papers.  In  argument  he  may  be  allowed 
to  have  the  advantage ;  for  where  a  wide  system 
of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public  character, 
is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser  having  the 
choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  does 
not  prevail ;  but,  with  regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid 
none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found  equal  to 
mosc  oy  wnicn  /vcinison  opposeti  mm. 

He  wrote  in  the  year  171 1,  a  "Letter  to  the 
October  Club,"  a  number  of  tnry  gentlemen  sent 
from  the  country  to  parliament,  who  formed 
i  into  a  club,  to  the  number  of  about  a 


hundred,  and  met  to  animate  the  zeal,  and  raise 

the  expectations,  of  each  other.  They  thought, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were  losing 
opportunities  ;  that  sufficient  use  was  not  made 
of  the  ardour  of  the  nation  ;  they  called  loudly 
for  more  changes  and  stronger  efforts  ;  and  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  part,  and  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  rest,  of  those  whom  they  considered 
as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  the 
Queen,  or  by  Hariey.  The  dueen  was  proba- 
bly alow  because  she  was  afraid ;  and  Hariey 
was  slow,  because  he  was  doubtful :  he  was  a 
tory  only  by  necessity  or  for  convenience ;  and 
when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  settled 
purpose  for  which  he  should  employ  it ;  forced 
to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the  tones  who  sup- 
ported mm,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  reconcile- 
ment to  the  whigs  utterly  desperate,  he  corre- 
sponded at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  the 
crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed,  the  sue- 
cession  uihh  u  miineo.  noi  Knowing  wnai  to 
do,  he  did  nothing ;  and,  with  the  fate  of  a  double 
dealer,  at  last  he  Tost  his  power,  but  kept  his  ene- 
mies. 

Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with 
the  M  October  Club ;"  but  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  quicken  the  tardiness  of  Hariey,  whom  he  sti- 
mulated as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  little  ef- 
fect He  that  knows  not  whither  to  go,  is  in  no 
haste  to  move.  Hariey,  who  was  perhaps  not 
quick  by  nature,  became  yet  more  slow  by  irre- 
solution ;  and  was  content  to  hear  that  dilatori- 
ness  lamented  aa  natural,  which  ho  applauded 
in  himself  as  politic. 

Without  the  tories,  however,  nothing  could  be 
done :  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified,  they 
must  be  appeased ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
ter, if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to  be  plau- 
sibly excused. 
Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  "  Propo- 


•  Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  aaya,  ih  at  Addtoon*a  hut 
Whtf  Examiner  wa»publi»hed  Oct.  12,  1711 ;  and  8wift'» 
fir*  Examiner,  on  the  10th  of  the  following  ~ 


sal  for  correcting,  improving, 
the  English  Tongue,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford ;  written  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
general  nature  of  languages,  and  without  any 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  history  of  other  tongues. 
The  certainty  and  stability  which,  contrary  to  all 
experience,  he  thinks  attainable,  he  proposes  to 
secure  by  instituting  an  academy  ;  the  decrees 
of  which,  every  man  would  have  been  willing, 
and  many  would  have  been  proud,  to  disobey  ; 
and  which,  being  renewed  by  successive  elec- 
tions, would  in  a  short  time  have  differed  from 
itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political 
importance:  he  published  (1712)  the  "Conduct 
of  the  Allies,"  ten  days  before  the  parliament  as- 
sembled. The  purpose  was  to  persuade  the  na- 
tion to  a  pence  ;  and  never  had  any  writer  more 
success.  The  people,  who  had  been  amused 
with  bonfires  and  triumphal  processions,  and 
looked  with  idolatry  on  the  General  and_  hia 
friends,  who,  as  they  thought  had 
land  the  arbitress  of  nations,  were  ■ 
between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that 
"  mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  miliums  de- 
stroyed," to  secure  the  Dutch,  or  aggrandixe  the 
Emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  ourselves  ; 
that  we  had  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight 
their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  ar 
mies  we  might  number  our  allies. 
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Mbon  was  then  first  informed,  that  the  war  was 
cnnecessanly  protracted  to  till  the  pocket*  of 
Mariboroug  h :  and  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
tinued without  end,  if  he  could  have  continued 
his  annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  1  suppose,  did 
not  yet  know  what  he  has  since  written,  that  a 
commission  was  drawn,  which  would  have  ap- 
pointed him  General  for  life,  had  it  not  become 
ineffectual  by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Cowper, 
who  refused  the  seal. 

"Whatever  is  received,'*  say  the  schools,  "is 
received  in  proportion  to  the  recipient."  The 
power  of  a  political  treatise  depends  much  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people  ;  the  nation  was  then 
combustible,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire.  It  is 
boasted,  that,  between  November  and  January, 
eleven  thousand  were  sold  ;  a  great  number  at 
that  time,  when  we  were  yet  not  a  nation  of 
readers.  To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency 
of  power  or  influence  was  wanting.  It  fur- 
nubed  arguments  for  conversation,  speeches  for 

\et,  surely,  whoever  surveys  this  wonder- 
working pamphlet  with  cool  perusal,  will  con- 
iut  that  its  efficacy  was  supplied  by  the  passions 
w  its  readers ;  that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight 
of  tacts,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  hand 
uut  produced  them. 

Tab  year  (1712)  he  published  his  "Reflec- 
tion s  on  the  Barrier  Treaty,"  which  carries  on 
the  design  of  his  "Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and 
■■I  »>  'n«  half  regard  in  that  negotiation  had 
been  shown  to  the  interest  of  England,  and  how 
ouch  of  the  conquered  country  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  "Remarks  on  the  Bishop 
of  Swim's  Introduction  to  the  Third  Volume  of 
the  History  of  th  e  Reformation ;"  a  pamphlet 
*hich  Burnet  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn 
the  nation  of  the  approach  of  popery.  Swift, 
*bo  seems  to  hnve  disliked  the  bishop  with 
«tnething  more  than  political  aversion,  treats 
ban  like  one  whom  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity 


remonstrances,  and  the  familiarity  of  bis  friend- 
ship.   In  accounts  of  this  kind  a  few  single 


Swift,  being  now  the  declared  favourite  and 
confidant  of  the  tory  ministry,  was 
by  all  that  depended  on  the  Court  with 
pect  which  dependants  know  how  to  pay. 
Be  soon  began  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of 
neatness  :  he  that  could  say  that  he  knew 
"  red  himself  as  having  fortune  in 
Commissions,  solicitations,  remon- 
j  crowded  about  him  ;  he  was  expected 
to  do  every  man's  business,  to  procure  emplov- 
for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In 
those  who  addressed  him,  he  repre- 
himself  as  sufficiently  diligent ;  and  de- 
i  others  believe,  what  he  probably 
himself,  that  by  bis  interposition  many 
*  merit,  and  among  them  Addison  and 
Congreve,  were  continued  in  their  places.  But 
"cry  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
pfuuous  which  he  cannot  grant,  that  he  must 
*tessarily  offend  more  than  he  gratifies,  as  the 
*rf»rence  given  to  one  affords  all  the  rest  reason 
•*  complaint.  "  When  I  give  away  a  place," 
■ud  Louis  XIV.  "  I  make  a  hundred  discon- 
twt*d,and  one  ungrateful." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and  inde- 
P— dance  which  he  preserved  in  his  conversa- 
with  the  ministers,  of  the  frankness  of  his 


incidents  are  set  against  the  general  tenor  "of 
behaviour.  No  man,  however,  can  pay  a  more 
servile  tribute  to  the  great,  than  by  suffering  bis 
liberty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandize  him  in  his 
own  esteem.  Between  different  ranks  of  the 
community  there  is  necessarily  some  distance; 
he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to  pass  the  inter- 
val, may  properly  accept  the  invitation ;  but 
petulance  and  obtrusion  are  rarely  produced  by 
magnanimity,  nor  have  often  any  nobler  cause 
than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice  of 
inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself  necessary 
may  set,  while  that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value 
upon  himself;  as,  in  a  lower  condition,  a  servant 
eminently  skilful  may  be  saucy ;  but  he  is  saucy 
only  because  he  is  servile.  Swift  appears  to  have 
preserved  the  kindness  of  the  great  when  they 
wanted  him  no  longer :  and  therefore  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  childish  freedom,  to  which  he 
seems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by  his 
better  qualities. 

His  disinterestedness  has  been  likewise  men- 
tioned ;  a  strain  of  heroism,  which  would  have 
been  in  his  condition  romantic  and  superfluous. 
Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when  they  become  va- 
cant, must  be  given  away  ;  and  the  friends  of 
power  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent  disqualifica- 
tion, reasonably  expect  them.  Swift  accepted 
(1713)  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  the  best  pre- 
ferment that  his  friends  could  venture*  to  give 
him.  That  ministry  was  in  a  great  degree  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy,  who  were  not  yet  recon- 
ciled to  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,'* 
and  would  not  without  much  discontent  and 
indignation  have  borne  to  sec  him  installed  in  an 
English  cathedral. 

He  refused,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord 
Oxford  ;  but  he  accepted  afterwards  a  draught 
of  a  thousand  upon  the  Exchequer,  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  Queen's  death,  and  which  he 
resigned,  as  he  says  himself,  "  multa  gemens, 
with  many  a  groan." 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  bis  politics,  he 
kept  a  journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks,  his  inter- 
views with  ministers,  and  quarrels  with  his  ser- 
vant, and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever 
befell  him  was  interesting,  and  no  accounts  could 
be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diurnal  trifles 
were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never 
received  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the 
Dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted :  they  have, 
however,  some  odd  attraction ;  the  reader,  find- 
ing frequent  mention  of  names  which  he  has 
been  used  to  consider  as  important,  goes  on  in 
hope  of  information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed  he  con 
hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from 
every  page,  that  though  ambition  pressed  Swift 
into  a  life  of  bustle,  the  wish  for  a  life  of  ease 
was  always  returning. 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  it ;  but  he  was  not  suf- 
fered to  stay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  he  was  recalled  to  England,  that  he  might 
reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  began  to  look  i 
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lence,  which  every  day  increased,  and  which 
Bolingbroke  appeared  to  retain  in  his  last  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they 
both  departed  discontented ;  he  procured  a  se- 
cond, which  only  convinced  him  that  the  feud 
was  irrcconcileable :  he  told  them  his  opinion, 
that  all  was  lost  This  denunciation  was  con- 
tradicted by  Oxford ;  but  Bolingbroke  whispered 
that  he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered 
the  ministry,  Swift  had  published,  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  (1714,)  "The  public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs,"  in  answer  to  "The  Crisis,"  a  pamphlet 
for  which  Steele  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Swift  was  now  so  far  alienated 
from  Steele,  as  to  think  him  no  longer  entitled 
to  decency,  and  therefore  treats  him  sometimes 
with  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned 
in  terms  so  provoking  to  that  irritable  nation, 
that,  resolving  "  not  to  be  offended  with  impu- 
nity," the  Scotch  Lords,  in  a  body,  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  solicited  repa- 
ration. A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which 
three  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author.  From  this  storm  he  was, 
as  he  relates,  "  secured  by  a  sleight ;"  of  what 
kind,  or  by  whose  prudence,  is  not  known  ;  and 
nuch  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish  "  nation  applied  again  that  he  would  be 
their  friend." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  whips, 
that  his  familiarity  with  the  ministers  was  cla- 
moured at  in  parliament,  particularly  by  two 
men,  afterwards  of  great  note,  Aislabie  and 
Walpolc, 

But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his 
importance  and  designs  were  now  at  an  end ; 
and  seeing  his  sen-ices  at  last  useless,  he  retired 
about  June  (1714)  into  Berkshire,  where,  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  he  wrote,  what  was  then 
suppressed,  but  has  since  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of 
Affairs." 

While  he  was  waiting  in  this  retirement  for 
events  which  time  or  chance  might  bring  to  pass, 
the  death  of  the  Ctueen  broke  down  at  once  the 
whole  system  of  tory  politics ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  withdraw  from  the  implacability 
of  triumphant  whiggism,  and  shelter  himself  in 
unenviea  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland  given 
by  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany  are  so  different, 
that  the  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly 
veracious,  cannot  be  saved,  but  bv  supposing, 
what  I  think  is  true,  that  they  speak  of  different 
When  Delany  says  that  he  was  received 
respect,  he  means  "for  the  first  fortnight, 
i  he  came  to  take  legal  possession  ;  and 
when  Lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by 
the  populace,  he  is  to  be  understood  ot  the  time 
when,  after  the  Queen's  death,  he  became  a  set- 
tled resident 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  first 
some  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  between 
prudence  and  integrity  he  was  seldom  in  the 
wrong :  and  that  when  he  was  right  his  spirit 
did  not  easily  yield  to  opposition. 

Having  so  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a 
oarty,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  they  still  kept 


awhile  when  the  storm  has  ceased.  He  therefore 

filled  his  hours  with  some  historical  attempts, 
relating  to  the  " Change  of  the  Minister V  ami 
"  the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry."  He  likewise 
is  said  to  have  written  a  "  History  of  the  Foul 
last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,"  which  he  began  in 
her  lifetime,  and  afterwards  laboured  with  great 
attention,  but  never  published.  It  was  after  hit 
death  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  King. 
A  book  under  that  title  was  published,  wits 
Swift's  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas;  of  which  I  can 


only  say,  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  < 
spond  with  the  notions  that  I  had  formed  of  it, 
from  a  conversation  which  I  once  heard  \ 
the  Earl  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  coi 
Irishman  for  life,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he 
might  be  best  accommodated  in  a  country  where 
he  considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile.  It 
seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to  piety.  The 
thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  htm  at  this  time, 
with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  when  be  first  waked,  for 
many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  public  table  two 
days  a  week,  and  found  his  entertainments  gra- 
dually frequented  by  more  and  more  visitants 


in  agitation,  as  the  sea' 


of  learning,  among  the  men,  and  of  elegance 
among  the  women.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  left  the 
country,  and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
deanery.  On  his  public  days  she  regulated  the 
table,  but  appeared  at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like 
other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  stated  pricu, 
with  Mr.  Worral,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathedral, 
whose  house  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar 
neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.  To  this 
frugal  mode  of  living,  he  was  first  disposed  by 
care  to  pay  some  debts  which  he  had  contracted, 

lating  money.  His  avarice,  however,  was  not 
suffered  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity, 
he  was  served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say  that 
ho  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland  that 
ate  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived  without 
a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  how 
he  employed  his  hours  of  study,  has  been  in* 
quired  with  hopeless  curiosity.  For  who  can 
give  an  account  of  another's  studies?  Swift 
was  not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or 
to  impart  a  minute  account  of  his  business  or 
his  leisure. 

Soon  after,  (1716,)  in  his  tort  v- ninth  year,  he 
was  privately  married  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr. 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  told 
me,  in  the  garden.  The  marriage  made  no 
change  in  their  mode  of  life  ;  they  lived  in  dif- 
ferent houses,  as  before;  nor  did  she  ever  lodse 
in  the  deanery  but  when  Swift  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  giddiness.  "It  would  be  difficult"  «*y« 
Lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove  that  they  were  ever 
afterwards  together  without  a  third  person." 

The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  lived  in  a  private 
manner,  known  and  regarded  only  by  his  friends; 
till,  shout  the  year  1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  re- 
commended to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  conse- 
quently the  improvement,  of  their  manufacture. 
For  a  man  to  use  the  productions  of  his  own 
labour  is  surely  a  natural  right  *°d  to  like  best 
what  he  makes  himself  is  a  natural  passion. — 
But  to  excite  this, 
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I  to  those  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  English  trade,  that  the  printer  was 
imprisoned ;  and,  as  Hawkesworth  justly  ob- 
serves, the  attention  of  the  public  being  by  this 
outrageous  resentment  turned  upon  tho  pro- 
posal, the  author  was  by  consequence  made 

died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh,  a  woman 
nude  unhappy  by  her  admiration  of  wit,  and 
irnofliinioasly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Vanessa,  whose  conduct  has  been  already  suffi- 
aently  discussed,  and  whose  history  is  too  well 
known  to  be  minutely  repeated.  She  was  a 
joung  vromtn  fond  of  literature,  whom  Dccanus 
tlit  dean,  called  Cadenus  by  transposition  of  the 
Ittttrs,  took  pleasure  in  directing  and  instruct- 
or; till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praise,  she 
pew  fend  of  his  person.  Swift  was  then  about 
awty-eeren,  at  an  age  when  vanity  is  strongly 
anted  by  the  amorous  attention  of  a  young 
If  it  be  said  that  Swift  should  have 
a  passion  which  he  never  meant  to 
{ratify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation 
»mch  he  so  much  despised,  "  men  are  but  men 
perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  at  first  know  his 
0*1  mind,  and,  as  he  represents  himself,  was 
ndrtennined.  For  his  admission  of  her  court- 
sfero,  and  his  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be 
forad  than  that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable  dis- 
wtrr  from  time  to  time,  dreading  the  immediate 
Smu  of  distress,  and  watching  for  a  favourable 
awxnt.  She  thought  herself  neglected,  and 
W  of  disappointment  j  having  ordered  by  her 
vjfl  the  poem  to  be  published,  in  which  Cadenus 
had  proclaimed  her  excellence,  and  confessed 
^■krre.  The  effect  of  the  publication  upon  the 
Ran  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany  : 

M  have  (rood  reason  to  believe  that  they  both 
*we  greatly  shocked  and  distressed  (though  it 
My  he  difterentlv)  upon  this  occasion.  The 
tWa  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for 
l!y»t  two  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his 
'->»jks,  and  give  place  to  obloquv.  And 
?tdk  retired  (upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the 
dwner)  to  the  house  of  a  cheerful,  generous, 
;*>d*»tnred  friend  of  the  Dean's,  whom  she 
'•ways  much  loved  and  honoured.  There  my 
^former  often  saw  her;  and  I  have  reason  to 
^diese,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve, 
"ffort,  and  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  situation. 

"One  little  incident  he  told  me  on  that  occa- 
**,  I  dunk,  I  shall  never  forget.    As  her  friend 
•i  an  hospitable,  open-hearted  man,  well 
>inred  and  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one 
wy  (hat  some  gentlemen  dropped  in  to  dinner, 
TVl  were  strangers  to  Stella's  situation  ;  and 
"the  poem  of  'Cadenus  and  Vanessa*  was 
V)*  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  one  of 
»«>d,  'Surely  that  Vanessa  must  be  an  ex- 
^wdinary  woman,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean 
•»  write  so  finely  upon  her.'   Mrs.  Johnson 
rxH  and  answered,  'that  she  thought  that 
not  quite  so  clear ;  for  it  was  well  known 
Dnn  could  write  finely  upon  a  broomstick.* n 
Tix  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influence 
•w  made  by  the  "Drapier's  Letters*'  in  1724. 
J*  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  in  Stafford- 
""t  *  man  enterprising  and  rapacious,  had,  as 
Jjjli  by  a  present  to  the  Dutchess  of  Munstcr, 
1  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  half- 


pence  and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
in  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  and  em- 
barrassing scarcity  of  copper  coin ;  so  that  it  waa 
possible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  piece 
of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehouse 
could  not  refuse  to  supply  a  man  that  hsd  silver 
in  hi*  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his 
money  without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  The 
scarcity,  which  was  already  great,  Wood  took 
care  to  make  greater,  by  agents  who  gathered 
up  the  old  halfpence ;  and  was  about  to  turn 
his  brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of 
his  new  mint  upon  Ireland  ;  when  Swift,  find- 
ing that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an  cnormoas 
degree,  wrote  letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B. 
Drapier,  to  show  the  folly  of  receiving,  and  the 
mischief  that  must  ensue  by  giving,  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  third  part  of  ita 
nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  was 
universally  refused ;  but  the  governors  of  Ire- 
land considered  resistance  to  the  King's  patent 
as  highly  criminal ;  and  one  Whitshed,  then 
Chief  Justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the 
former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  the  jury  nine 
times,  till  by  clamour  and  menaces  they  were 
frightened  into  a  special  verdict,  now  presented 
the  Drapier,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  grand 
jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy-council  published 
a  proclamation,  offering  three  hundred  pounds 
for  discovering  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Letter. 
Swift  had  concealed  himself  from  bis  printers, 
and  trusted  only  his  butler,  who  transcribed  the 
paper.  The  man,  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  proclamation,  strolled  from  the 
house,  and  stayed  out  all  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day.  There  was  reason  enough  to  fear 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  master  for  the  reward ; 
but  he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  ordered  him  to 
put  off"  his  livery,  and  leave  the  house ;  "  for," 
said  he,  "  I  know  that  my  life  is  in  your  power, 
and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of'  fear,  either  your  inso- 
lence or  negligence."  The  man  excused  his 
fault  with  great  submission,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  confined  in  the  bouse  while  it  was  in 
his  power  to  endanger  his  master:  but  the  Dean 
resolutely  turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther 
notice  of  him,  till  the  term  of  the  information  had 
expired,  and  then  received  him  again.  Soon 
afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  the  rest  of  his 
servants  into  his  presence,  without  telling  his 
intention,  and  bade  thorn  take  notice  that  their 
fellow-servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the  butler; 
but  that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blake- 
ney,  verger  of  St,  "Patrick's ;  an  officer  whose 
income  was  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a 
year :  yet  he  still  continued  for  some  years  to 
serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler.* 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "The  Dean.*'  He  was  honoured  by 
the  populace  as  the  champion,  patron,  and  in- 
structor of  Ireland  ;  and  gained  such  power  as, 
considered  both  in  ita  extent  and  duration, 
scarcely  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  without 
greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 
He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle 
"the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by 
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consequence  wss  feared  and  courted  by  all  to 
whom  the  kindness  of  the  traders  or  the  popu- 
lace was  necessary.  The  Drapier  was  a  sign ; 
the  Drapier  was  a  health  ;  and  which  way  soever 
the  eye  or  the  ear  was  turned,  some  tokens  were 
found  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to  the  Drapier. 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great ;  be  had  rescued 
Ireland  from  a  very  oppressive  and  predatory 
invasion  ;  and  the  popularity  which  be  had  gain- 
ed he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing  forward 
and  zealous  on  every  occasion  where  the  public 
interest  was  supposed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did 
he  much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence ;  for  when, 
upon  some  attempts  to  regulate  the  coin,  Arch- 
bishop Boulter,  then  one  of  the  justices,  accused 
him  of  exasperating  the  people,  he  exculpated 
himself  bv  saying,  "If  I  had  lifted  up  my  finger, 
they  would  have  torn  you  to  pieces." 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  domestic  misery.     Mrs.  Johnson, 
)  conversation  was  to  him  the  great  softener 
the  ilia  of  life,  began  in  the  year  of  the  Dra- 
triumph  to  decline  ;  and  two  years  after- 
i  was  so  wasted  with  sickness,  that  her  re- 
covery was  considered  as  hopeless. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had  been  in- 
vited by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pass  the  winter 
with  him  in  France,  but  this  call  of  calamity 
'  him  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  his 
contributed  to  restore  her  to  imperfect 


presence 

and  tottering  health, 

He  was  now  so  much  at  ease,  that  (1727)  he 
returned  to  England ;  where  he  collected  three 
volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  conjunction  with 
Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apologctical 
Preface. 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the 
world  "Gulliver's  Travels:"  a  production  so 
new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with 
a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  amaze- 
ment. It  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised  before 
the  second  could  be  made ;  it  was  read  by  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate, — 
Criticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder:  no 
rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book  writ- 
ten in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity. — 
But  when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part 
which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that  which 
describes  the  Flying  Island,  and  that  which 
gave  most  disgust  must  be  the  history  of  the 
Houyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
his  new  work,  the  news  of  the  King's  death  ar- 
rived ;  and  he  kissed  the  hands  of  the  new  King 
and  ducen  three  days  after  their  accession. 

By  the  Queen,  when  she  was  princess,  he  had 
been  treated  with  some  distinction,  and  was  well 
received  by  her  in  ber  exaltation ;  but  whether 
she  gave  hopes  which  she  never  took  care  to 
satisfy,  or  he  formed  expectations  which  she 
never  meant  to  raise,  the  event  was,  that  he 
always  afterwards  thought  on  her  with  malevo- 
lence, and  particularly  charged  her  with  break- 
ing her  promise  of  some  medals  which  she  en- 
gaged to  send  him. 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  not,  in  her  turn, 
some  reason  for  complaint.   A  letter  was  sent 
r,  not  so  much  entreating,  as  requiring,  her 
of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenious  Irish- 


E 


woman,  who  was  then  begging  subscriptions  for 
her  poems.    To  this  letter  was  subscribed  the 


name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all  the  appearances  of 

his  diction  and  sentiments :  but  it  was  not 
written  in  bis  hand,  and  had  some  little  impro- 
irieties.  When  he  was  charged  with  this  letter, 
e  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the 
improbability  of  the  accusation,  but  nev< 
it :  he  shuffles  between  cowardice  and 
and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing.* 

He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recommencing 
courtier,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs.  Ma- 
sham  had  iierformed  in  former  times:  but  his 
flatteries  were,  like  those  of  other  wits,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  the  lady  either  wanted  power,  or  had 
no  ambition  of  poetical  immortality. 

He  was  seized,  not  lou£  afterwards,  by  a  fit 
of  giddiness,  and  again  heard  of  the  sickness 
and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  then  left,  the 
house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  very  little 
ceremony,  finding  "  that  two  sick  friends  can- 
not live  together ;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  till 
he  found  himself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow :  poor  Stella 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  and,  after  a  Ian- 

K'shing  decay  of  about  two  months,  died  in 
forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28,  I72S. 
How  much  he  wished  her  life,  his  papers  show  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  death 
of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  aggravated  by  the 
consciousness  that  himself  had  hastened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  the  greatest 
external  advantages  that  woman  can  desire  or 
possess,  were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella. 
The  man  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  love 
was,  as  Detail v  observes,  fond  of  singularity, 
and  desirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happiness  for 
himself,  different  from  the  general  course  of 
things  and  order  of  Providence.    From  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  resolved 
to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  therefore  hin- 
dered a  match  sufficiently  advantageous,  by  ac- 
cumulating unreasonable  demands,  and  prescrib- 
ing conditions  that  could  not  be  performed. 
While  she  was  at  her  own  disposal  he  did  not 
consider  his  possession  as  secure;  resentment, 
ambition,  or  caprice,  might  separate  them  ;  he 
was  therefore  resolved  to  make  "  assurance 
double  sure,"  and  to  appropriate  her  by  a  pri- 
vate marriage,  to  which  fie  had  annexed  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect  friend- 
ship without  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraint. 
But  with  this  state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied  ; 
she  never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the 
world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mistress. 
She  lived  sullenly  on,  in  hope  that  in  lime  he 
would  own  and  receive  her ;  but  the  time  did 
not  come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and 
deprivation  of  his  mind  made  her  tell  him,  when 
he  offered  to  acknowledge  her,  that  u  it  was  too 
late."   She  then  gave  up  herself  to  sorrowful 
resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  him, 
by  whom  she  was  in  the  highest  degree  loved 
and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric  ten. 
derness,  by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were  •vio- 
lated to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  inquire  ;  but 
how  shall  it  be  gratified  ?  Swift  was  a  lover  ; 
his  testimony  may  be  suspected.  Delany  anc 
the  Irish  saw  with  Swift's  eyes,  and  thereto*-* 

•  It  la  but  iuMice  to  the  Dra n'e  memory  m  refer  let  Mr 
Shrriftan'*  defence  of  him  from  this  charge. 
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add  little  confirmation.  That  she  was  virtuous, 
beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
toeh  admiration  from  such  a  lover  makes  it 
very  probable ;  but  she  had  not  much  literature, 
for  she  could  not  spell  her  own  language  ;  and 
of  her  wit  so  loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings 
which  Swift  himself  has  collected,  afford  no 
splendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift's  "  Letter  to  a  Lady  on 
her  Marriage,"  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whe- 
ther his  opinion  of  female  excellence  ought  im- 
plicitly to  be  admitted;  for,  if  his  general 
thoughts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhibits, 
a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture, 
aad  a  very  little  virtue  would  astonish  him. 
Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only 
local ;  she  was  great,  because  her  associates  were 
little. 

In  some  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life 
of  Swift,  his  marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous, 
or  doubtful ;  but,  alas !  poor  Stella,  as  Dr. 
Madden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story 
to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a 
clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death  ;  and  De- 
lia/ mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with 
rezret.  Swift  never  mentioned  her  without  a 
ugh.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland, 
in  a  country  to  which  not  even  power  almost 
despotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could 
reconcile  him.  He  sometimes  wished  to  visit 
England,  but  always  found  some  reason  of 
delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that 
be  hopes  once  more  to  see  him  ;  "  but  if  not," 
tap  he,  "  we  must  part,  as  all  human  beings 
have  parted." 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was 
contracted,  and  his  severity  exasperated ;  he 
drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  deserted.  But  he  continued 
his  attention  to  the  public,  and  wrote,  from 
tune  to  time,  such  directions,  admonitions,  or 
features,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his 
own  ton,  made  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from  his 
pen  in  vain. 

la  a  short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
be  always  regarded  with  detestation,  he  be- 
sowed  one  stricture  upon  Beltcsworlh,  a  lawyer 
eminent  for  his  insolence  to  the  clergy,  which, 
from  very  considerable  reputation  brought  him 
iaco  immediate  and  universal  contempt.  Bettes- 
worth, enraged  at  his  disgrace  and  loss,  went  to 
Swift  and  demanded  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  that  poem  ?  "  Mr.  Bettesworth,"  answered 
be,  "I  was  in  my  youth  acquainted  with  great 
lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  disposition  to  satire, 
•dnsed  me,  that  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead 
*bom  I  had  lampooned  should  ask,  '  Are  you 
(he  author  of  this  paper  ?'  I  should  tell  him  that 
I  was  not  the  author ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Bettesworth,  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
ittte  Lines." 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this 
account,  that  he  publicly  professed  his  resolu- 
tion of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge ;  but  the 
mhabitanLs  of  St.  Patrick's  district  imbodied 
iteaiselves  in  the  Dean's  defence.  Bettesworth 
declared  in  parliament,  that  Swift  had  deprived 
him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Swift  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of 
taaencenee.  He  set  aside  some  hundreds  to  be 
lent  in  small  sums  to  the  poor,  from  five  shil- 
ling,, I  think,  to  five  pounds.   He  took  no  in- 


terest, and  only  required  that,  at  repayment,  a 
small  fee  should  be  given  to  the  accomptant : 
but  he  required  that  the  day  of  promised  pay- 
ment  should  be  exactly  kept.  A  severe  and 
punctilious  temper  is  ill  qualified  for  transac- 
tions with  the  poor  ;  the  day  was  often  broken, 
and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen ;  but  for  this  Swift  had 
made  no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He  or- 
dered his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A  severe  creditor 
has  no  popular  character  ;  what  then  was  likely 
to  be  said  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll 
under  the  appearance  of  charity?  The  clamour 
against  him  was  loud,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  populace  outrageous ;  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own  the  folly  of 
expecting  punctuality  from  the  poor.* 

His  asperity  continually  iDCVMlfate  MM* 
demned  him  to  solitude  ;  and  his  resentment  of 
solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not, 
however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  some  women  of  elegance,  often  visited 
him ;  and  he  wrote  from  tune  to  time  either 
verse  or  prose :  of  his  verses  he  willingly  gave 
copies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  felt  no  discontent 
when  he  saw  them  printed.  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  "  Vive  la  Bagatelle  :"  he  thought 
trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps 
found  them  necessary  to  himself.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders 
made  it  difficult  or  dangerous  to  be  long  se- 
riously studious  or  laboriously  diligent  The 
love  of  case  is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he 
had  one  temptation  to  petty  amusements  pecu- 
liar to  himself;  whatever  he  did  he  was  sure  to 
hear  applauded  ;  and  such  was  his  predomi- 
nance over  all  that  approached  that  all  their 
applauses  were  probably  sincere.  He  that  is 
much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself; 
we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear  or 
shame,  and  how  can  they  act  upon  the  man  who 
hears  nothing  but  his  own  praises  ? 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness 
and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deaf- 
ness made  conversation  difficult :  they  grew  like- 
wise more  severe,  till,  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing 
a  poem  called  "  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  so  painful  and  so  long  continued, 
that  he  never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt 
any  work  of  thought  or  labour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was 
therefore  no  liberal  entertainer ;  but  was  less 
frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his  meat.  When  his 
friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in  expectation 
of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a 
shilling,  that  they  might  please  themselves  with 
their  provision.  At  last  his  avarice  grew  too 
powerful  for  his  kindness ;  he  would  refuse  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits 
where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation  and  de- 
sisted from  study,  he  had  neither  business  nor 
amusement ;  for  having  by  some  ridiculous  re- 
solution or  mad  vow  determined  never  to  wear 
spectacles,  he  could  make  little  use  of  books  in 
his  later  years  ;  his  ideas,  therefore,  being  nei- 


•  This  account  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
with  great  warmth  aswrta,  from  hi»  own  knowledge,  that 
there  waa  not  one  »yllable  of  truth  in  thin  whole  aecou.nl 
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ther  renovated  by  discourse  nor  increased  by 
reading,  wore  gradually  away,  and  left  his  mind 
vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last 
his  anger  was  heightened  into  madness. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  pub- 
lished, which  had  been  the  production  of  for- 
mer years;  "Polite  Conversation,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1738.  The  "  Directions  for  Servants" 
was  printed  soon  after  his  death.  These  two 
performances  show  a  mind  incessantly  attentive, 
and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  great 
tilings,  busy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is 
appirent  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of 
noting  whatever  he  observed  ;  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assem- 
bled by  the  power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers 
declined,  till  (1741)  it  was  found  necessary  that 
legal  guardians  should  be  appointed  of  his  per- 
son and  fortune.  He  now  lost  distinction.  His 
madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity. 
The  last  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs. 
White  way ;  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a 
little  time.  His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into 
mouthfuls  ;  but  he  would  never  touch  it  while 
the  servant  stayed,  and  at  last,  after  it  had  stood 
perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking ;  for  he 
continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation  in 
his  left  eye,  which  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an 
cg?>  with  biles  in  other  parts:  he  was  kept 
long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  waa  not  easily 
restrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out 
his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided,  and  a  short*  in- 
terval of  reason  ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his 
physician  and  his  family,  gave  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  sunk  into  a  lethargic 
stupidity,  motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless. 
But  it  is  said,  that,  after  a  year  of  total  silence, 
when  his  housekeeper,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
told  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth  day, 
he  answered  "It  is  all  folly ;  they  had  better  let 
it  alone." 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  spoke 
now  and  then,  or  gave  some  intimation  of  a 
meaning ;  but  at  last  sunk  into  perfect  silence, 
which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  October, 
1744,  when,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is 
just  to  estimate  his  powers  by  their  effects.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  turned  the  stream  of 
popularity  against  the  whigs,  and  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  dictated  for  a  time  the  political 
opinions  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  succeed- 
ing reign  he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and 
oppression  ;  and  showed  that  wit,  confederated 
with  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was  un- 
able to  resist  He  said  truly  of  himself,  that 
Ireland  "  was  his  debtor."  It  was  from  the  time 
when  he  first  began  to  patronize  the  Irish  that 
they  may  date  their  riches  and  prosperity.  He 
taught  them  first  to  know  their  own  interest, 
their  weight,  and  their  strength,  and  gave  them 
spirit  to  assert  that  equality  with  their  fellow- 
subjects,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
making  vigorous  advances,  and  to  claim  those 
rights  which  thev  have  at  last  established.  Nor 
can  they  be  charged  with  ingratitude  to  their  be- 


nefactor ;  for  they  reverenced  him  as  a  guardian 

and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  speci- 
mens both  of  sentiments  and  expression.  His 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub"  has  little  resemblance  to  his 
other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  rapid- 
ity of  mind,  a  copiousness  of  images  and  viva- 
city of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwards  never  pos- 
sessed or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  that  it  must  be  considered  by 
itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any 
thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor 
of  easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than 
flows.  His  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he 
has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  raid, 
is  not  true  :  but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be 
received  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  He 
studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  stric- 
tures are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  sole- 
cisms can  be  found  ;  and  whoever  depends  on 
his  authority  may  generally  conclude  himself 
safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too  much  dilated 
or  contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
any  embarrassment  in  the  complication  of  his 
clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connexions,  or 
abruptness  in  his  transitions. 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thoughts, 
which  are  never  subtilized  by  nice  disquisitions, 
decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  am- 
bitious sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought 
learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  he 
excites  neither  surprise  nor  admiration ;  he  al- 
ways understands  himself,  and  his  reader  always 
understands  him ;  the  peruser  of  Swift  wants 
little  previous  knowledge;  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  required  to  mount 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profundities :  his  pas- 
sage is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid  ground, 
without  asperities,  without  obstruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it 
was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  at- 
tained he  deserves  praise.  For  purposes  merely 
didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was 
not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode;  but 
against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths 
are  suffered  to  lie  neglected  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion ;  it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade. 

By  his  political  education  he  was  associated 
with  the  whigs ;  but  lie  deserted  them  when  they 
deserted  their  principles,  yet  without  running 
into  the  contrary  extreme ;  he  continued  through- 
out his  life  to  retain  the  disposition  which  he 
assigns  to  the  "  Chureh-of-England  Man,"  of 
thinking  commonly  with  the  whigs  of  the  state 
and  with  the  tories  of  the  church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous ;  he 
desired  the  prosperity,  and  maintained  the  ho- 
nour, of  the  clergy ;  of  the  dissenters  he  did  not 
wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  be  opposed 
their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  dean  he  was  very  attentive. 
He  managed  the  revenues  of  his  church  with 
exact  economy ;  and  it  is  said  by  Delany,  that 
more  money  was,  under  his  direction,  laid  out 
in  repairs,  than  had  ever  been  in  the  same  time 
since  its  first  erection.  Of  his  choir  he  was  emi- 
nently careful ;  and,  though  he  neither  loved  nor 
understood  music,  took  care  that  all  the  singers 
were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  without  the 
testimony  of  skilful  judges. 
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In  his  church  he  restored  the  practice  of 
weekly  communion,  and  distributed  the  sacra- 
mental elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church 
svery  morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn, 
ind  attended  the  evening  anthem,  mat  it  might 
aot  be  negligently  performed. 

He  read  the  service  "  rather  with  a  strong, 
nervous  voice,  than  in  a  graceful  manner  ;  his 
eoice  was  sharp  and  high-toned,  rather  than 
harmonious.** 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope 
jo  excel  in  preaching  ;  hut  complained,  that  from 
he  time  of  his  political  controversies,  "  he  could 
>nly  preach  pamphlets."  This  censure  of  him- 
ielf,  if  judgment  be  made  from  those  sermons 
vhich  have  been  printed,  was  unreasonably 
evere. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in 

great  measure  fixnn  his  dread  of  hypocrisy : 
istead  or  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  delighted 
i  seemin  g  worse  than  he  was.  He  went  in 
London  to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen 
t  church  :  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants  every 
noming  with  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr. 
Vlanv  was  six  months  in  his  house  before  he 
mew  it  He  was  not  only  careful  to  hide  the 
rood  which  he  did,  but  willingly  incurred  the 
luspicion  of  evil  which  he  did  not  He  forgot 
what  himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypo- 
:risy  is  less  mischievous  than  open  impiety.  Dr. 
Dclany,  with  all  his  xeal  for  his  honour,  has 
ustly  condemned  this  part  of  his  character. 

The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommen- 
dations. He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion, 
which,  though  he  washed  himself  with  oriental 
Krupulosity,  did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a 
:ountenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
loftened  by  any  appearance  of  gayctv.  He 
itubbomly  resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domestics  he  was  naturally  rough ;  and 
i  man  of  rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of 
ninute  attention  which  his  works  discover,  must 
lave  been  a  master  that  few  could  bear.  That 
le  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good  on  im- 
portant occasions,  is  no  great  mitigation  ;  bene- 
action  can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peevishness 
s  perpetual.  He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of 
>thers.  Once  when  he  dined  alone  with  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the 
•oom,  "That  man  has,  since  we  sat  at  table, 
:ommitted  fifteen  faults."  What  the  faults 
were,  Lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story, 
lad  not  been  attentive  enough  to  discover.  My 
lumber  may  perhaps  not  be  exact 

In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and 
jffensive  parsimony,  without  disguise  or  apology. 
The  practice  of  saving  being  once  necessary,  be- 
:ame  habitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and 
&t  last  detestable.  But  his  avarice,  though  it 
might  exclude  pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to 
encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  bv  in- 
clination, but  liberal  by  principle ;  and  if  the 
purpose  to  which  he  destined  his  little  accumu- 
lations be  remembered,  with  his  distribution  of 
occasional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that 
he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than 
another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might  have 
something  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  in- 
juring his  successors,  but  left  both  Laracor  and 
the  deanery  more  valuable  than  he  found  them. 
-With  ail  this  talk  of  his  covetousneas  and  ge- 


nerosity, it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
never  rich.  The  revenue  of  his  deanery  was  not 
much  more  than  seven  hundred  a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tender- 
ness or  civility  ;  he  relieved  without  pity,  and 
assisted  without  kindness;  so  that  those  who 
were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  one 
piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his 
pocket  with  coins  of  different  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  without  sufficiently 
considering  that  singularity,  as  it  implies  a  con- 
tempt of  the  general  practice,  is  a  kind  of  defi- 
ance which  justly  provokes  the  hostility  of 
ridicule;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  peculiar 
habits  is  worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  story  told  by  Pope*  may 
afford  a  specimen. 

"  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd  blunt  way,  that  is  mis- 
taken by  strangers  for  ill-nature.— T is  so  odd. 
that  there  is  no  describing  it  but  by  facts.  I'll 
tell  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  head.  One 
evening,  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him  :  you  know 
how  intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our 
coming  in,  •  Heydey,  gentlemen,  (says  the  Doc- 
tor,' what's  the*  meaning  of  this  visit?  How 
came  you  to  leave  the  great  lords  that  you  are  so 
fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  V — 
'  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of 
them.' — 'Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  well 
as  I  do  might  believe  you.  But  since  you  are 
come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  sup- 
pose.'— 1  No,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.* 
— '  Supped  already !  that's  impossible !  why  'tis 
not  eight  o'clock  yet — That's  very  strange ;  but 
if  you  had  not  supped,  I  must  have  got  something 
for  you. — Let  me  see,  what  should  I  have  had  ? 
A  couple  of  lobsters  ;  ay,  that  would  have  done 
very  well ;  two  shillings — tarts,  a  shilling  ;  but 
you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  though 
you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time  only 
to  spare  my  pocket?' — 'No,  we  had  rather 
talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.' — 'But  if  you 
had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought 
to  have  done,  you  must  then  have  drank  with 
me. — A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings — two  and 
two  is  four,  and  one  is  five  ;  just  two  and  six- 
pence a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half-a- 
crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for  you,  Sir ; 
for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by  you  I  am  deter- 
mined.'— This  was  all  said  and  done  with  his 
usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and  in  spite 
of  every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he 
actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money." 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  he  indulged 
his  disposition  to  petulance  and  sarcasm,  and 
thought  himself  injured  if  the  licentiousness  of 
his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his  censures,  or  the 
petulance  of  his  frolics,  was  resented  or  re- 
pressed. He  predominated  over  his  companions 
with  very  high  ascendency,  and  probably  would 
bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not  predominate. 
To  give  him  advice,  was,  in  the  style  of  his 
friend  Delany,  "  to  venture  to  speak  to  him." 
This  customary  superiority  soon  grew  too  deli- 
cate for  truth  ;  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetra- 
tion, allowed  himself  to  be  deUghted  with  low 
flattery. 

On  alt  common  occasions,  he  habitually  affects 


SWIFT. 


a  style  of  arrogance,  and  dictates  rather  than  I 
persuades.   This  authoritative  and  magisterial  I 
language  he  expected  to  be  received  as  his  pe-  ' 
culiar  mode  of  jocularity  ;  but  he  apparently 
flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  im- 
periousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to 
the  resentful,  and  to  the  submissive  sufficiently 
serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  •!>•- 
lighted  in  doing  what  he  knew  himself  to  do  well ; 
he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the  respectful  si- 
lence of  a  steady  listener,  and  told  the  same  tales 
too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talk- 
ing alone;  for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had 
spoken  a  minute,  to  give  room  by  a  pause  for 
any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occasions, 
he  was  an  exact  computer,  and  knew  the  mi- 
nutes required  to  every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in 
his  conversation  what  appears  so  frequently  in 
his  letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  and  ambition  of  momentary  equality 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  cere- 
monies which  custom  has  established  as  the  bar- 
riers between  one  order  of  society  and  another. 
This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himself 
and  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of  soul.  But 
a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  cour- 
tesy, and  therefore  never  usurps  what  a  lawful 
claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches 
on  another's  dignity  puts  himself  in  his  power  ; 
he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  indignity  or 
endured  by  clemency  and  condescension. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his 
letters  can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  evidence, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied. 
He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent,  by 
the  rage  of  neglected  pride  and  the  languishment 
of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fas- 
tidious, arrogant  and  malignant;  he  scarcely 
speaks  of  himself  but  with  indignant  lamenta- 
tions, or  of  others  but  with  insolent  superiority 
when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt  when 
he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Pope  it  might  bo  inferred,  that 
they,  with  Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  had  engrossed 
all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  mankind; 
that  their  merits  filled  the  world,  or  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  more.  They  show  the  age  in- 
volved in  darkness,  and  shade  the  picture  with 
sullen  emulation. 

When  the  Queen's  death  drove  him  into  Ire- 
land, he  might  bo  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time 
the  interception  of  his  views,  the  extinction  of 
his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from  gay  scenes,  im- 
portant employment,  and  splendid  friendships  : 
but  when  time  had  enabled  reason  to  prevail 
over  vexation,  the  complaints  which  at  first 
were  natural  became  ridiculous  because  they 
were  useless.  But  querulousncss  was  now  grown 
habitual,  and  he  cried  out  when  he  probably  had 
ceased  to  feel.  His  reiterated  waitings  per- 
suaded Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing 
his  deanery  for  an  English  parish  ;  and 
in  exchange,  which  was 
„J  Swift  stul  retained  the  pleasure  of 
complaining. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analys- 
ing his  character,  is  to  discover  by  what  depra- 
vity of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas 
from  which  almost  every  other  mind 


with  disgust  The  idea*  of  pleasure,  even  when 

criminal,  may  solicit  the  imagination ;  but  what 
Man  disease,  aeiormuy,  ana  nun,  upon  wmcn  un 
thoughts  can  be  allured  to  dwell  7  Delany  is 
willing  to  think  that  Swift's  mind  was  not  much 
tainted  with  this  gross  corruption  before  his  long 
visit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  consider  how  he  de- 
grades his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the 
pupil  of  turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  an  ascendant  mind.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  Gulliver  had  described  his  Yahoos 
the  visit ;  and  he  that  had 
had  nothing  filthy  to  leam. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he 
exhibits  himself  to  my  perception ;  but  now  let 
another  be  heard  who  knew  him  better.  Dr. 
Delany,  after  long  acquaintance,  describes  him 
to  Lord  Orrery  in  these  terms : 

"My  Lord,  when  you  consider  Swift's  singu- 
lar, peculiar,  and  most  variegated  vein  of  wit,  al- 
ways intended  rightly,  although  not  always  so 
rightly  directed ;  delightful  in  many  instances, 
and  salutary  even  where  it  is  most  offensive ; 
when  you  consider  his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude 
in  resisting  oppression  and  arbitrary  power ;  his 
fidelity  in  friendship ;  his  sincere  love  and  zeal 
for  religion ;  his  uprightness  in  making  right  re- 
solutions, and  his  steadiness  in  adhering  to 
them  1  his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir,  its  eco- 
nomy, and  its  income ;  his  attention  to  all  those 
that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their 
amendment  in  pronunciation  and  style ;  as  also 
his  remarkable  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
successors,  preferably  to  his  own  present  emo- 
luments; his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a 
country  which  he  did  not  love ;  his  very 
weli-dcvised,  well-judged,  and 


ties,  throughout  his  life ;  and  his  whole  for 
(to  say  nothing  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to 
same  Christian  purposes  at  his  death ; 
from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honour,  advan- 
tage, or  satisfaction,  of  any  kind  in  this  world  : 
when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  humorous, 
as  well  as  his  serious  schemes  for  the  promotion 
of  true  religion  and  virtue  ;  his  success  in  soli- 
citing for  the  first-fruits  and  twentieths,  to  the 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  established  church  of 
Ireland ;  and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in 
giving  occasion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new 
churches  in  London — 

M  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life 
will  appear  like  that  of  his  writings :  they  will 
both  bear  to  be  re-considered  and  re-examined 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  always  discover 
new  beauties  and  excellences  upon  every  exa- 
mination. 

"  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  sun, 
in  which  the  brightness  will  hide  the  blemishes ; 
and  whenever  petulant  ignorance,  pride,  malice, 
malignity,  or  envy,  interposes  to  cloud  or  sully 
his  fame,  I  take  upon  me  to  pronounce,  that  the 
eclipse  will  not  last  long. 

"To  conclude — No  man  ever  deserved  better 


of  any  country  than  Swift  did  of  his  ;  a  steady 

Krsevering,  inflexible  friend ;  a  wise, 
,  and  a  faithful  counsellor ;  under  many  se- 


a  steady, 
a  watch- 


vere  trials  and  bitter  persecutions,  to  the 
fest  hazard  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune. 

"He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  ' 
and  his  name  will  ever  live  an  honour  to 
land." 

In  the  poeticnl  works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  is  not 
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the  critic  can 
powers.  They  are  often  humorous,  almost  al- 
ways light,  and  have  the  qualities  which  recom- 
mend Hiich  compositions,  easiness  and  gaycty. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  their  author 
intended.  The  diction  ia  correct,  the  numbers 
are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact.  There  sel- 
dom occurs  a  hard-laboured  expression  or  a  re- 
dundant epithet ;  all  his  verses  exemplify  his  own 
definition  of  a  pood  style;  they  consist  of  "pro- 
per words  in  proper  places." 

To  divide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  show 


would  bo  to  tell  the  reader  what  he 
ready,  and  to  find  faults  of  which  the  author 
could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  often 

not  to  his  judgment,  bat  bis  humour. 

It  was  said,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Irish 
editions,  that  Swift  had  never  been  known  to 
take  a  single  thought  from  any  writer,  ancient 
or  modern.  This  is  not  literally  true ;  but  per- 
haps no  writer  can  easily  be  found  that  lias  bor- 
rowed so  little,  or  that  in  all  his  excellences  and 
all  his  defects  has  so  well  maintained  his  claim 
to  be. 


BROOME. 


William  Broome  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  as 
is  said,  of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of 
his  birth  or  the  first  part  of  his  life,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gain  any  intelligence.  He  was  edu- 
cated upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  school  a  whole  year,  without  any  va- 
cancy by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a  scho- 
lars I  up  at  King's  College:  being  by  this  delay, 
such  as  is  said  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  su- 

Eerannuated,  he  was  sent  to  St  John's  College 
y  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  small  exhibition. 

At  this  college  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  well-known  Ford,  by 
whom  1  have  formerly  heard  him  described  as  a 
contracted  scholar  and  a  mere  versifier,  unac- 
quainted with  life  and  unskilful  in  conversation. 
His  addiction  to  metre  was  then  such,  that  his 
companions  familiarly  called  him  Poet  When 
he  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with  mankind, 
he  clearen  himself,  as  Ford  likewise  owned,  from 
the  great  part  of  his  scholastic  rust 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  trans- 
lator of  the  "  Iliads"  into  prose,  in  conjunction 
with  Ozell  and  Oldisworth.  How  the  several 
parts  were  distributed  is  not  known.  This  is 
the  translation  of  which  Ozell  boasted  as  supe- 
rior, in  Toland's  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has 
long  since  vanished,  and  is  now  in  no  danger 
from  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
then  visiting  Sir  John  Cotton  at  Madingley  near 
Cambridge,  and  gained  so  much  of  his  esteem, 
that  he  was  employed,  I  believe,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  Eustatliius  for  the  notes  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "Iliad;"  and  in  the  volumes  of 
poetry  published  by  Lintot,  commonly  called 
Pope's  Miscellanies,"  many  of  bis  early  pieces 


Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely 
connected.  When  the  success  of  the  "Iliad" 
gave  encouragement  to  a  version  of  the  "Odys- 
sey," Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton 
and  Broome  to  his  assistance ;  and,  taking  only 
half  the  work  upon  himself,  divided  the  other 
half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books  to 
Fenton  and  sight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books 
I  have  enumerated  in  his  life:  to  the  lot  of 


the  second,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third, 
together  with  the  burden  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

As  this  translation  is  a  very  important  event 
in  poetical  history,  the  reader  has  a  right  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  I  establish  my  narra- 
tion. That  the  version  was  not  wholly  Pope's 
was  always  known  ;  he  had  mentioned  the  as- 
sistance of  two  friends  in  his  proposals,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  work  some  account  is  given  by 
Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which  however 
mentions  only  five  books  as  written  by  the 
coadjutors ;  the  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fen- 
ton ;  the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  eighteenth, 
by  himself;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  afterwards  to  a  new  volume  of  his 
works,  claimed  only  twelve.  A  natural  curiosity 
after  the  real  conduct  of  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Warburton, 
who  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he 
thought  the  relation  given  in  the  note  "  a  lie ;" 
but  that  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  several 
shares.  The  intelligence  which  Dr.  Warburton 
could  not  afford  me  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton, 
to  whom  Mr.  S pence  had  imparted  it 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  as- 
sistance was  three  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fen- 
ton, and  five  hundred  to  Broome,  with  as  many 
copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment 
made  to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay  ; 
Broome's  is  very  distinctly  told  by  Pope,  in  the 
note*  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's  own 
estimate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If 
four  books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds, 
eight  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  least  to 
four,  had  certainly  a  right  to  more  than  six. 

Broome  probably  considered  himself  as  in- 
jured, and  there  was  for  some  time  more  than 
coldness  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  spoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of 
money;  and  Pope  pursued  him  with  avowed 
hostility ;  for  he  not  only  named  him  disrespect* 
fully  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  but  quoted  him  more 
than  once  in  the  "Bathos,"  us  a  proficient  in 
the  "Art  of  Sinking;"  and  in  his 
of  the  different  kinds  of  poets 
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the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  "  the 
parrots  who  repeat  another's  words  in  such  a 
hoarse  odd  tone  as  makes  them  seem  their  own." 
I  have  been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  re- 
but I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  wilh- 
friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  Miscellany  of 
Poems,  which  is  inserted,  with  corrections,  in 
the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the 
onurcn.  lie  was  some  lime  rector  01  oiursion 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  kins  visited  Cam- 
bridge (1788)  became  doctor  of  laws.  He  was 
(in  August  1748)  presented  by  the  crown  to  the 
rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held 
with  Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk,  given  him  by 
the  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk  ;  he 
then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again 
poetical,  and  amused  himself  with  translating 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine"  under  the  name  of 
Chester. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,1745,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier ;  his  lines  are 

and  his  diction  is 


and  elegant.  His  rhymes  are  sometimes  on- 
suitable  ;  in  his  "  Melancholy,"  he  makes  breath 
rhyme  to  birth  in  one  place,  and  to  tarlh  in 
another.  Those  faults  occur  but  seldom  ;  and 
he  had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers  as 
fitted  him  for  translation;  but  in  his  original 
works,  recollection  seems  to  have  been  his  busi- 
ness more  than  invention.  His  imitations  are 
so  apparent,  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  reader's  em- 
ployment to  recall  the  verses  of  some  former 
poet.  Sometimes  he  copies  the  most  popular 
writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at 
concealment ;  and  sometimes  he  picks  up  frag- 
ments in  obscure  comers.   His  lines  to  Fen  ton, 


a  smile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death 

of  Queen  Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom 

I  should  not  have  expected  to  find  an  imitator : 

But  thou,  O  Muse !  whove  sweet  i 
Can  charm  ihe  pangs  of  denth 


<'.ui«t  *<,.-tgin*  j.l.i.'wi  wall  ea-y  thoughts 
Make  pains  and  tortures  object*  of  a  rmiie. 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  use- 
less. What  he  takes  he  seldom  makes  worse  ; 
and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought  a  mean  man 
whom  Pope  chose  for  an  associate,  and  whose 
co-operation  was  considered  by  Pope's  enemies 
as  so  important,  that  he  was  i 
with  this  ludicrous  distich: 

Pop*  came  off  clean  with  Homer ;  but  they  say 


POPE. 


Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  London,*  May 
SS,  1688,  of  parents  whose  rank  or  staUon  was 
never  ascertained  ;  we  are  informed  that  they 
were  of  "  gentle  blood  ;"  that  his  father  was  of 
a  family  of  which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the 
head  ;  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Turner,  Esquire,  of  York,  who  had 
likewise  three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying  in 
the  service  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  third  was 
made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the 
sister  inherited  what  sequestrations  and  for- 
feitures had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope,  who  is 
more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  observed,  to  show 
what  his  father  was  not,  than  what  he  was. 
It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but 
whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  exchange,  was  ne- 
ver discovered  till  Mr.  Tyres  told,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen- 
draper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents  were 
papists. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitution 
tender  and  delicate ;  but  is  said  to  have  shown 
remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion. The  weakness  of  his  body  continued 
through  his  life  ;f  but  the  mildness  of  his  mind 


perhaps  ended  with  his  childhood.  His  voice, 
when  he  was  young,  was  so  pleasing,  that  he 
was  called  in  fondness  "the  little  Nightingale.1* 
Being  not  sent  early  to  school,  he  was  taught 
to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  when  he  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old  became  a  lover  of  books.  He 
first  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed  books; 
a  species  of  penmanship  in  which  he  retained 
at  excellence  through  his  whole  life,  though 
ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant 
When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in 
Hampshire,  under  Taverner,  a  Romish  priest, 
who,  by  a  method  very  rarely  practised,  taught 
him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together. 
He  was  now  first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry 
by  the  perusal  of  "  Ogilby's  Homer**  and 
"  Sandys'  Ovid."  Ogilby's  assistance  he  never 
repaid  with  any  praise  ;  but  of  Sandys,  he  de- 
clared, in  his  notes  to  the  "  Iliad,**  that  English 
poetry  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  transla- 
tion. Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  original 
composition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom  his 
proficiency  was  considerable,  he  was  removed 
to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  and 


stays,  as  I  hare  been  assured  by  a  waterman  at  Twick- 
enham, who,  In  lifting  him  into  his  boat,  bad  often  felt 
them.  His  method  of  taking  the  air  on  this  water  was  to 
have  a  sedan  chair  in  the  boat,  in  which  he  eat  with  the 
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train  to  another  school,  about  Hyde-park  Cor- 
ner; from  which  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to 
the  playhouse,  and  was  so  delighted  with  thea- 
trical exhibition,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play 
from  "Ogilby's  Iliad,"  with  some  verses  of  his 
own  intermixed,  which  he  persuaded  his  school- 
fellows to  act,  with  the  addition  of  his  master's 
gardener,  who  personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  used  to  represent 
iumself  as  having  lost  part  of  what  Tuverner 
had  taught  him  ;  and  on  his  master  at  Twyford 
he  hid  already  exercised  his  poetry  in  a  lam- 
poon. Yet  under  those  masters  he  translated 
more  than  a  fourth  f>art  of  the  "  Metamor- 
phoses." If  he  kept  the  same  proportion  in  his 
other  exercises,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  loss 
was  great. 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poems,  that  "  he 
lisped  in  numbers ;"  and  used  to  say  that  he 
cm  id  not  remember  the  time  when  ho  began  to 
make  verses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it  misrht 
hare  been  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that,  when 
he  lay  in  his  cradle,  "  the  bees  swarmed  about 
hu  mouth." 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  father, 
who  was  undoubtedly  disappointed  by  the  sud- 
den blast  of  popish  prosperity,  quitted  his  trade, 
ud  retired  to  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest,  with 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  for  which,  br- 
ag conscientiously  determined  not  to  entrust  it 
'■o  the  government,  he  found  no  better  use  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  chest,  and  taking  from 
it  what  his  expenses  required :  and  his  life  was 
•■Kg  enough  to  consume  a  great  part  of  it  before 
ius  son  came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield,  Pope  was  called  by  his  father 
whea  he  was  about  twelve  years  old ;  and  there 
1><  hid,  for  a  few  months,  the  assistance  of  one 
kace,  another  priest,  of  whom  he  learned  only 
to  CMstrue  a  little  of  "  Tully's  Offices."  How 
Mr.  Deane  could  spend,  with  a  boy  who  had 
^slated  so  much  of  Ovid,  some  months  over 
*Mall  part  of  "Tully's  Offices,"  it  is  now  vain 
^raquire. 

Of  a  youth  so  successfully  employed,  and  so 
Moipicuously  improved,  a  minute  account  must 
I*  naturally  desired :  but  curiosity  must  be  con- 
totad  with  confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes 
iprobable  intelligence.  Pope,  finding  little 
tfuntage  from  external  help,  resolved  thence- 
fcfward  to  direct  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed 
1  ?lta  of  study,  which  he  completed  with  little 
«her  incitement  than  the  desire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be 
1  P«t,  with  which  nis  father  accidentally  con- 
Clrn<i  by  proposing  subjects,  and  obliging  him 
to  correct  his  performances  by  many  revisals  ; 

which,  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was 
»i«ied,  would  say,  "  these  are  good  rhymes." 

labia  perusal  of  the  English  poets  he  soon 
k^guiahed  the  versification  of  Dryden,  which 
*  considered  as  the  model  to  be  studied,  and 
**»  impressed  with  such  veneration  for  his 
Junctor,  that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to 
■I  ban  to  the  coffee-house  which  Dryden  fre- 
V»aed,  sad  pleased  himself  with  having  seen 

Dryden  died  May  1,  1701,  some  davs  before 
Pope  was  twelve ;  so  early  must  he  therefore 
an  felt  the  power  of  harmony  and  the  zeal  of 
l^a  Who  does  not  wish  that  Dryden  could 
m  known  the  value  of  the  homage  that  was 
29 
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paid  him,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  his 

young  admirer  ? 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  "Ode 
on  Solitude,"  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other  forward 
boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to 
Cowley's  performances  at  the  same  age. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  in  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  classics,  he  amused 
himself  with  translating  them  ;  and  at  fourteen 
made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  "  The  Tho- 
bais,"  which,  with  some  revision,  he  afterwards 
published.  He  must  have  been  at  this  time,  if 
he  had  no  help,  a  considerable  proficient  in  tho 
Lntin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not 
long  published,  and  were  much  in  the  hands 
of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  his 
own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fashionable 
appearance,  and  put  "January  and  May,"  and 
the  "  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,"  into  modern 
English.  He  translated  likewise  the  epistle  of 
"Sappho  to  Phaon,"  from  Ovid,  to  complete 
the  version  which  was  before  imperfect;  and 
wrote  some  other  small  pieces,  which  he  after- 
wards printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and 
professed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poein 
upon  "  Silence,"  after  Rochester's  "  Nothing." 
He  had  now  formed  his  versification,  and  the 
smoothness  of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  ori- 
ginal ;  but  this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  he 
discovers  such  acquaintance  both  with  human 
life  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not  easily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in 
Windsor  Forest 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  Jo  him- 
self new  sources  of  knowledge,  by  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  modern  languages  ;  and 
removed  for  a  time  to  London,  that  he  might 
study  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  diligent 
application  soon  despatched.  Of  Italian  learn- 
ing he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  much 
use  in  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himself  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  styles 
and  many  subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all 
the  princes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  confesses, 
"  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
was."  Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to 
great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  forms 
his  opinion  of  himself  in  solitude  without  know- 
ing the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to 
error;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate 
himself  at  his  real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his 
maturer  judgment,  afterwards  destroved.  "  Al- 
cander,"  the  Epic  poem,  was  burned  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was  founded 
on  the  legend  of  St  Genevieve.  Of  the  comedy 
there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  he 
translated  "  Tully  on  Old  Age ;"  and  that  be- 
sides his  books  of  poetry  and  criticism,  he  read 
"Temple's  Essays"  and  "Locke  on  Human 
Understanding."  His  reading,  though  his  fa- 
vourite authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  have 
been  sufficiently  extensive  and  multifarious  ;  for 
his  early  pieces  show,  with  sufficient  evidence, 
his  knowledge  of  books. 
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He  that  is  pleased  with  himself  easily  ima- 
gines that  he  snail  please  others.  Sir  W  illiam 
Trumbull,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  secretary  of  state,  when  he 
retired  from  business,  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bintield.  Pope,  not  yet  six- 
teen, was  introduced  to  the  statesman  of  sixty, 
and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  their  inter- 
views ended  in  friendship  and  correspondence. 
Pope  watt,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitious  of 
splendid  acquaintance ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
wanted  neither  diligence  nor  success  in  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  great ;  for,  from  his  first 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  his  entrance  was 
very  early,  he  was  admitted  to  familiarity  with 
those  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most 
conspicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as 
an  author,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now 
wrote  his  Pastorals,  which  were  shown  to  the 
poets  and  critics  of  that  time  :  as  they  well  de- 
served, they  were  read  with  admiration,  and 
many  praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and 
upon  the  Preface,  which  is  both  elegant  and 
learned  in  a  high  degree  ;  they  were,  however, 
not  published  till  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  distinguished 
among  the  English  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of 
their  powers  ;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alone 
were  published  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore 
of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  from  his 
maturcr  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  had 
among  his  contemporaries  his  full  share  of  repu- 
tation, V>  have  been  esteemed  without  virtue, 
and  caressed  without  good  humour.  Pope  was 
proud  of  his  notice;  Wycherley  wrote  verses 
in  his  praise,  which  he  was  charged  by  Dennis 
with  writing  to  himself,  and  they  agreed  for 
a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remark,  how  soon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an 
author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt, 
though  he  had  yet  suffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  too  vio- 
lent to  last.  His  esteem  of  Pope  was  such,  that 
he  submitted  some  poems  to  his  revision  ;  and 
when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  such  confidence, 
was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms  and  liberal 
in  his  alterations,  the  old  scribbler  was  angry  to 
see  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from 
the  detection,  than  content  from  the  amendment 
of  his  faults.  They  parted ;  but  Pope  always 
i  with  kindness,  and  visited  him  a 


considered  him 
little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correspondent*  was  Mr. 
Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  leumed  nothing  par- 
ticular but  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  in  a 
tiewig.    He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain,  of 


amusing  himself  with  poetry  and  criticism  ;  and 
sometimes  sent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who 
did  not  forbear  such  remarks  as  were  now  and 
then  unwelcome.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the 
juvenile  version  of  "Statius"  into  his  hands  for 


x  neir  corrrsponoence  anoracu  uie  puoiic  lis 
first  knowledge  of  Pope's  epistolary  powers ;  for 
hia  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell  to  one  Mrs. 
Thomas ;  and  she  many  years  afterwards  sold 
i  to  Curll,  who  inserted  them  in  a  volume  of 


Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  among  the 

minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  first  encooragers. 
His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Pastorals,  and 

from  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  by  which  he 
seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  Walsh 
advised  him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told 
him,  the  English  poets  had  hitherto  neglected, 
and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  a  basis  of 
fame :  and,  being  delighted  with  rural  poems, 
recommended  to  nim  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy, 
like  those  which  are  read  so  eagerly  in  Italy  ;  a 
design  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as 
he  did  not  follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet ;  and, 
thinking  himself  entitled  to  poetical  conversa- 
tion, began  at  seventeen  to  frequent  Will's,  a 
coffee-house  on  the  north  side  ot  Russell-street 
in  Covent-garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when 
be  lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  be  was  indefa- 
tigahly  diligent  and  insatiably  curious  ;  wanting 
health  for  violent  and  money  for  expensive 
pleasures ;  and  having  excited  in  himself  very 
strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books;  bat  he  read 
only  to  store  his  mind  with  facts  and  images', 
seizing  all  that  his  authors  presented  with  undis- 
tinguishable  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice,  in  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at  once 
involuntarily  improving.  Judgment  is  forced 
upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads  many 
books  must  compare  one  opinion  or  one  style 
with  another ;  and,  when  he  compares,  must 
necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himself  of  his  studies  was, 
that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read  only  for 
amusement,  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  for 
improvement  and  instruction;  that  in  the  first 
part  of  this  time  he  desired  only  to  know,  and 
in  the  second  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Pastorals,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
handed  about  among  poets  and  critics,  were  at 
last  printed  (1709)  mTonson's  "  Miscelleny," 
in  a  volume  which  began  with  the  Pastorals*  of 
Philips  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  "  Essay  on 
Criticism  ;"  a  work  which  displays  such  extent 
of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of  distinction, 
such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modern  learn- 
ing, as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  matures* 
age  and  longest  experience.  It  was  published 
about  two  years  afterwards  ;  and,  being  praised 
by  Addison  in  "The  Spectator"*  with  sufficient 
liberality,  met  with  so  much  favour  as  enraged 
Dennis,  "who,"  he  says,  "found  himself  at- 
tacked, without  any  manner  of  provocation  on 
his  side,  and  attacked  in  his  person,  instead  of 
his  writings,  by  one  who  was  wholly  a  stranger 
to  him,  at  a  tome  when  all  the  world  knew  he 
was  persecuted  by  fortune ;  and  not  only  saw 
that  this  was  attempted  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
with  the  utmost  falsehood  and  calumnv,  but 
found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  affected 
hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  the 
same  time  but  truth,  candour,  friendship,  good- 
nature, humanity,  and  magnanimity." 

*  No.  95a.   But,  according  to  Dr.  Warton,  Pope  wm 
displemed  at  one  pasaage,  in  which  Addison  c* 
the  admission  of  "  eome  strokes  of  ill- nature." 
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How  the  attack  was  clandestine  is  not  easily 

perceived,  nor  how  his  person  is  depreciated; 
But  he  seems  to  have  known  something  of 
Pope's  character,  in  whom  may  be  diecovered 
an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his 


tirtuea. 

The  pamphlet  is  such  as  raj^e  might  be  ex- 
pend to  dictate.  He  supposes  himself  to  be 
uked  two  questions ;  whether  the  Essay  will 
Boxeed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Iu  success  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  the 
opinions  then  prevalent ;  the  author  he 
concludes  to  be  "  young  and  raw." 

"  First,  because  he  discovers  a  sufficiency  be- 
vond  Eus  little  ability,  and  hath  rashly  under- 
taken  a  task  infinitely  above  his  force.  Secondly, 
while  this  little  author  struts,  and  affects  the 
dictatoriaa  air,  he  plainly  shows,  that  at  the 
same  time  he  is  under  the  rod ;  and,  while  he 
?rr>ads  to  give  laws  to  others,  is  a  pedantic 
•law  to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly,  he 
bath,  like  schoolboys,  borrowed  both  from 
bnag  and  dead.  Fourthly,  be  knows  not  his 
o»n  mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  himself. 
Fifthly,  he  is  almost  perpetually  in  the  wrong." 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  by 
qwutioos  and  remarks;  but  his  desire  to  do 
■waief  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  has, 
wwever,  justly  criticised  some  passages  in  these 


lines : 


Then  in  whom  heav'n  haa  bleta'd  with  store  of  wii, 
i «  wir.t  as  rniirh  a eain  to  manage  it ; 
F'T  Wjj  ari'l  Judgment  ever  ire  ai  strife — 

It  b  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and 
<hu  what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is  truly 
iadjment.  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right : 
bot  not  content  with  argument,  he  will  have  a 
Bule  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the  first  couplet 
»  terrai  too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  "  By  the 
*"J,  what  rare  numbers  are  here!  Would  not 
By  swear  that  this  voungster  had  espoused  some 
Muquated  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  on 
iccount  of  iiiiiH)Lcnce  from  some  superannuated 
•uufcr;  and,  having  been  pored  by  her  former 
-pwse,  has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepit  age, 
■nidj  makes  her  hobble  so  damnably  7"  This 
»w  the  man  who  would  reform  a  nation  sink- 
Of  into  barbarity. 

Ifl  soother  place  Pope  himself  allowed  that 
Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those  blunders  which 
caned  "  bulla."   The  first  edition  had  this 
loe: 


When  wanted,  tcorn'd ;  and  envied  whera  acquired  ? 

"How,"  says  the  critic,  "  can  wit  be  scorned 
*bere  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  frequently 
tE?Mvisd  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The  person  that 
*«U  this  wit  may  indeed  be  scorned,  but  the 
■earn  shows  the  honour  which  the  contemner 
m  far  witn  Of  this  remark  Pope  made  the 
p  t\r*r  use,  by  correcting  the  passage. 

I  have  preserved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reason* 
•We  in  Dennis's  Criticism  ;  it  remains  that  jus- 
-w  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  "  For  his  ac- 
quaintance (says  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  had  by  no  means  the  qualification  which 
'bis  author  reckons  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
owe,  it  being  very  certain  that  he  was,  like 
Uui  EUsayer,  a  verV  indifferent  poet ;  he  loved 
^  be  well  dressed ;  and  I  remember  a  little 
young  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Walsh  used  to 


take  into  his  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  his 
person  and  capacity.  Inquire  between  Sun- 
ninghill  and  Oakenham,  for  a  young,  short, 
squab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  god  of 
love,  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
to  make  personal  reflections?  He  may  extol 
the  ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the 
gods  that  he  was  born  a  modern ;  for  had  he 
been  born  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father 
consequently  had  by  law  had  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  him,  his  life  had  been  no  longer  than 
that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day. 
Let  the  person  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be 
never  so  contemptible,  his  inward  man  is  ten 
times  more  ridiculous  ;  it  being  impossible  that 
his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that  of  dow  n- 
right  monkey,  should  differ  so  much  from  hu- 
man shape,  as  bis  unthinking  immaterial  part 
docs  from  human  understanding."  Thus  began 
the  hostility  between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which, 
though  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time,  nevei 
was  appeased.  Pope  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
attacked  him  wantonly ;  but,  though  be  always 
professed  to  despise  him,  he  discovers,  by  men- 
tioning him  very  often,  that  be  felt  his  force  or 
his  venom. 

Of  this  essay,  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  nqt 
expect  the  sale  to  be  quick,  because  "  not  one 
gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of  liberal  education, 
could  understand  it"  The  gentlemen  and  the 
education  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
lower  character  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impression. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  censurer :  the  zeal- 
ous papists  thought  the  monks  treated  with  too 
much  contempt,  and  Erasmus  loo  studiously 
praised ;  but  to  these  objections  he  had  not 
much  regard. 

The  Essay  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Hamilton,  author  of  the  "Comte  de  Grammonl, 
whose  version  was  never  printed,  by  Robotham, 
secretary  to  the  King  for  Hanover,  and  by  Res- 
nel;  and  commented  by  Dr.  War  burton,  who 
has  discovered  in  it  such  order  and  connexion 
as  was  not  perceived  by  Addison,  nor,  as  is  said, 
intended  by  the  author. 

Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  is 
so  far  arbitrary  and  unmethodical,  that  many 
of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places  with  no 
apparent  inconvenience  ;  for  of  two  or  more  po- 
sitions depending  upon  some  remote  and  general 
principle,  there  is  seldom  any  cogent  reason  why 
one  should  precede  the  other.  But  for  the  order 
in  which  they  stand,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  in- 
genuity may  easily  give  a  reason.  "  It  is  pos- 
sible," says  Hooker,  "  that  by  long  circumduc- 
tion, from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  in- 
ferred." Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of 
all  truths  respecting  the  same  general  end,  in 
whatever  series  they  may  be  produced,  a  coo- 
catenation  by  intermediate  ideas  may  be  formed, 
such  as,  when  it  is  once  shown,  shall  appear  na- 
tural ;  but  if  this  order  be  reversed,  anothci 
mode  of  connexion  equally  specious  may  be 
found  or  made.  Aristotle  is  praised  for  naming 
Fortitude  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that 
without  which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be 
practised ;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  placed  Prudence  and  Justice  before  i 
without  Prudence,  Fortitude  is  mad 
|  Justice  it  is  mischievous. 
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As  the  end  of  method  is  perspicuity, 
series  is  sufficiently  regular  that  avoids 
rity ;  and  where  there  is  no  obscurity,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  discover  method. 

In  "  The  Spectator"  was  published  the  Mes- 
siah, which  he  Ant  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Steele,  and  corrected  in  compliance  with  his  cri- 
ticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters,  that 
the  "  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady,"  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  Essay  was  pub- 
lished. The  lady's  name  and  adventures  I  have 
sought  with  fruitless  inquiry.* 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Ruffhead,  who  writes  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  could  trust  his  informa- 
tion. She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and 
large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having 
given  her  a  proper  education,  expected  like  other 
guardians  that  she  should  make  at  least  an  equal 
match  ;  and  such  he  proposed  to  her,  but  found 
it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
inferior  condition. 

Having  discovered  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 
lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice,  he 
supposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can 
rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  her  into 
a  foreign  country,  where  she  was  obliged  to  eon- 
verse  only  with  those  from  whom  her  uncle  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but 
his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her 
guardian,  who  directed  tier  to  be  watched  with 
still  greater  vigilance,  till  of  this  restraint  she 
grew  so  impatient,  that  she  bribed  a  woman 
servant  to  procure  her  a  sword,  which  she  di- 
rected to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  inten- 
tion to  raise  the  lady's  character,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  had  any  claim  to  praise,  nor  much 
to  compassion.  She  seems  to  nave  been  impa- 
tient, violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her  uncle's 
power  could  not  have  lasted  long ;  the  hour  of 
liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time. 
But  her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she 
liked  self-murder  better  than  suspense. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever 
he  was,  is  with  much  justice  delivered  to  pos- 
terity as  "  a  false  Guardian  ;"  he  seems  to  have 
done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  is  appointed ; 
he  endeavoured  to  direct  his  niece  till  she  should 
be  able  to  direct  herself.  Poetry  has  not  often 
been  worse  employed  than  in  dignifying  the 
amorous  fury  of  a  raving  girL 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  the  most  airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and 
the  most  delightful  of  all  his  compositions,  occa- 
sioned by  a  frolic  of  gallantry,  rather  too  fami- 
liar, in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs. 
Arabella  Permor's  hair.  This,  whether  stealth 
or  violence,  was  so  much  resented,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  families,  before  very  friendly, 
was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who, 
being  secretary  to  King  James's  queen,  had 
followed  his  mistress  into  France,  and  who, 
being  the  author  of  "  Sir  Solomon  Single,"  a 
comedy,  and  some  translations,  was  entitled  to 
the  notice  of  a  wit,  solicited  Pope  to  endeavour 
a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which 
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might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper. 
In  compliance  with  Caryl's  request,  though  his 
name  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by  the 
first  and  last  letters,  C — I,  a  poem  of  two  cantos 
was  written,  (1711,)  as  is  said,  in  a  fortnight, 
and  sent  to  the  offended  lady,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  show  it ;  and,  with  the  usual  process 
of  literary  transactions,  the  author,  dreading  a 
surreptitious  edition,  was  forced  to  publish  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  was 
desired,  the  pacification  and  diversion  of  all  to 
whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown,  who 
complained  with  some  bitterness,  that,  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk 
nonsense.  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have 
some  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presided  in  an  Eng- 
lish convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work  with  very 
little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  insult  than  an 
honour ;  and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
herited the  opinion  of  her  family. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addi- 
son nurum  tot.  Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was 
capable  of  improvement ;  and,  having  luckily 
contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the 
Rosicrucians,  imparted  the  scheme  with  which 
his  head  was  teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  hint 
that  his  work  as  it  stood,  was  "a  delicious  little 
thing,"  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  re- 
touch it. 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  an 
instance  of  Addison's  jealousy  ;  for,  as  he  could 
not  guess  the  conduct  of  the  new  design,  or  the 
possibilities  of  pleasure  comprised  in  a  fiction  of 
which  there  had  been  no  examples,  he  might  very 
reasonably  and  kindly  persuade  the  author  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  prosperity,  and  forbear  an 
attempt  which  he  considered  as  an  unnecessary 
hazard. 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope 
foresaw  the  future  efflorescence  of  imagery  then 
budding  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  spare  no 
art  or  industry  of  cultivation.  The  soft  luxu- 
riance of  his  fancy  was  already  shooting,  and  all 
the  gay  varieties  of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand 
to  colour  and  embellish  it. 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  its  success.  "The 
R  ape  of  the  Lock  "  stands  forward,  in  the  classes 
of  literature,  as  the  most  exquisite  example  of 
ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  congratulated  him 
upon  the  display  of  powers  more  truly  poetical 
than  he  had  shown  before:  with  elegance  of 
description,  and  justness  of  precepts,  he  had  now 
exhibited  boundless  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  the  intermixture  of  the 
machinery  with  the  action  as  his  most  successful 
exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  indeed  could  never 
afterwards  produce  any  thing  of  such  unex- 
ampled excellence.  Those  performances  which 
strike  with  wonder  are  combinations  of  skilful 
genius  with  happy  casualty  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  felicity  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  race 
of  preternatural  agents  should  happen  twice  to 
the  same  man. 

Of  th.s  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  praise  for  a  long  time  without  dis- 
turbance. Many  years  afterwards,  Dennis  pub- 
lished some  remarks  upon  it,  with  very  little  force, 
and  with  no  effect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  public 
was  already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  criticism. 
About  this  time  he  published  "The Temple 
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if  Pane,"  which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their  cor- 
respondence, he  had  written  two  years  before  ; 
hat  is,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
in  early  time  of  life  for  so  much  learning  and  so 
nuch  observation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  published 
tome  remarks,  of  which  the  most  reasonable  is, 
hat  some  of  the  lines  represent  Motion  as  exhi- 
>ited  by  Sculpture. 

Of  the  epistle  from  "Eloisa  to  Abelard,w  I 
lo  not  know  the  date.  His  first  inclination  to 
ittcmpt  a  composition  of  that  tender  kind  arose, 
is  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  perusal  of 
Prior's  "  Nutbrown  Maid."  How  much  he  has 
surpassed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
nention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  jus- 
ice,  that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of 
he  same  kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope 
ind  resignation  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to 
lisappointed  love  which  images  merely  natural 
annot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes 
he  imagination  with  far  greater  force  than  the 
»l:tude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favour- 
te  in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never  heard  upon 
vhat  principle  he  slighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  published  "Wind- 
er Forest ;"  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
vritten  at  sixteen,  about  the  same  time  as  his 
Worn  Is,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
old.  The  lines  relating  to  the  peace  confess 
heir  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lans- 
lowne,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
nfluence  among  the  tones ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
he  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to 
Vddison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Re- 
torts like  this  are  always  spread  with  boldness 
ery  disproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why 
hould  Addison  receive  any  particular  disturba- 
nce from  the  last  lines  of  "  Windsor  Forest  ?" 
f  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician, 
ie  would  not  live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must 
lave  felt  Pope's  force  of  genius  much  more  from 
nany  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is  not 
ikely  that  he  would  confess ;  and  it  is  certain 
hat  he  so  well  suppressed  his  discontent,  that 
*opc  now  thought  himself  his  favourite;  for, 
laving  been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  "Cato," 
ie  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when  Den- 
tis  published  his  Remarks,  undertook,  not  indeed 
o  vindicate,  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  "  Nar- 
ative  of  the  Frcniy  of  John  Dennis." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  gave 
to  encouragement  to  this  disingenuous  hostility ; 
or,  says  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  "  indeed  your 
ipinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected,  would 
>e  ray  own  in  my  own  case ;  but  I  felt  more 
varmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his  book 
igainst  myself,  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
nade  me  heartily  merry.")  Addison  was  not  a 
nan  on  whom  such  cant  of  sensibility  could 
nake  much  impression.  He  left,  the  pamphlet 
o  itself,  having  disowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  per- 
laps  did  not  think  Pope  to  have  deserved  much 
>y  his  officiousness. 

This  year  was  printed  in  "The  Guardian " 
he  ironical  comparison  between  the  Pastorals 
jf  Philips  and  Pope  |  a  composition  of  artifice, 
:ritjcism,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing  equal 
rill  easily  be  found.   The  superiority  of  Pope 


is  so  ingeniously  dissembled,  snd  the  feeble  lines 
of  Philips  so  skilfully  preferred,  that  Steele,  be- 
ing deceived,  was  unwilling  to  print  the  paper, 
lest  Pope  should  be  offended.  Addison  imme- 
diately saw  the  writer's  design :  and,  as  it  seems, 
had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his  discovery,  and 
to  permit  a  publication  which,  by  making  his 
friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an 
enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  painting 
with  that  of  poetry,  and  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near-sighted,  and 
therefore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter; 
he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance, 
and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to  sit  A 
picture  of  Bettcrton,  supposed  to  be  drawn  by 
him,  was  m 

if  this  was  taken  from  the  life,  he  must  have  be- 
gun to  paint  earlier ;  for  Bctterton  was  now 
dead.  Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced 
some  encomiastic  verses  to  Jcrvas,  which  cer- 
tainly show  his  power  as  a  poet ;  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindness  and  esteem ;  and  after  his  death  pub- 
lished, under  his  name,  a  version  into  modern 
English  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and  one  of  his 
Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  H arte,  were 
oeiieven  io  nave  oecn  ine  penormancc  oi  rope 
himself  by  Fenton,  who  made  him  a  gay  offor  of 
five  pounds,  if  he  would  show  them  in  the  hand 
of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  at- 
tempt, by  which  profit  was  sought  as  well  as 
praise.   The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto  writ- 
ten, however  they  might  have  diffused  his  name, 
had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  fortune. 
The  allowance  which  his  father  made  him, 
|  though,  proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  might 
'  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large  ;  his  religion  hin- 
dered him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  em- 
ployment; and  he  complained  that  he  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books. f 

He  therefore  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour 
of  the  public  extended,  bv  soliciting  a  subscrip- 
I  tion  to  a  version  of  the  "  fliad,"  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  time, 
la  practice  peculiar  to  the  English.  The  first 
considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient  was 
employed  is  said  to  have  been  Dryden's  "Vir- 
gil ;"t  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  success 
when  the  "Tatlers"  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  at- 
tempt would  be  successful.  He  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  personally  known 
to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of  employment,  or 
splendour  of  reputation,  had  made  eminent ;  he 
conversed  indifferently  with  both  parties,  and 
never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  political 
opinions ;  and  it  might  be  naturally  expected, 
as  each  faction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal, 
that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occasions 
practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition,  would 
emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a 

Cet  who  had  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none 
d  been  offended? 

•  It  i«  Mill  at  Caen  Wood.— N.  f  Spence. 

(Earlier than  (his,  via.  in  1699,  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost "  had  been  published  with  great  ■itceeea  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  folio,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  (afterward* 


With  those  hopes  he  offered  an  English  "  Iliad  " 
to  subscribers,  in  six  volumes  in  quarto,  for  six 
guineas ;  a  sum,  according  to  the  value  of  money 
at  that  time,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
greater  than  I  believe  to  have  been  ever  asked 
before.  His  proposal,  however,  was  very  favour* 
ably  received;  and  the  patrons  of  literature  were 
busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking  and  promote 
his  interest.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
such  a  genius  should  be  wasted  upon  a  work 
not  original ;  but  proposed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it  Addison  recommended 
caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to 
be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation, 
when  he  might  be  universally  favoured. 

The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  raised  such  expectations  of  the 
future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  offers 
with  great  eagerness ;  but  tho  highest  bidder 
was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  became  proprietor,  on 
condition  of  supplying  at  his  own  expense  all 
the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers or  presented  to  friends,  and  paying  two 
hundred  pounds  for  every  volume. 

Of  the  quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated 
that  none  should  be  printed  but  for  the  author, 
that  the  subscription  might  not  be  depreciated  ; 
but  Lintot  impressed  the  small  pages  upon  a 
small  folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  little  thinner ; 
and  sold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a 
guinea  each  volume,  books  so  little  inferior  to 
the  quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  folios, 
being  afterwards  shortened  by  cutting  away  the 
top  and  bottom,  were  sold  as  copies  printed  for 
the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal 

S per  in  folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  of 
i  small  folio,  having  printed  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  the  first  volume,  he  re- 
duced the  number  in  the  other  volumes  to  a 
thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller, 
after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality,  was.  by 
a  very  unjust  and  illegal  action,  defrauded  of  his 
profit.  An  edition  of  the  English  "Iliad"  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  duodecimo,  and  imported 
clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
were  impatient  to  reaa  what  they  could  not  yet 
afford  to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more 
commodious ;  and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  con- 
tract his  folio  at  once  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation. 
The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand 
a  few  weeks  afterwords ;  but  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necessary  to  produce  considerable 
profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and 
engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  some 
degree  that  of  nia  friends  who  patronized  his 
subscription,  began  to  be  frighted  at  his  own 
undertaking ;  and  finding  himself  at  first  em- 
barrassed with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and 
oppressed  him,  he  was  for  a  time  timorous  and 
uneasy,  had  his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of 
long  joornies  through  unknown  ways,  and  wish- 


ed, as  he  said,  " that  somebody  would  hang 

him.M* 

This  miser)',  however,  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted 
with   Homer's  images  and  expressions,  and 

Fractice  increased  his  facility  of  versification. — 
n  a  short  time  he  represents 


spotching  regularly  fifty  verses  a  day,  which 
would  show  him  by  an  easy  computation  the 
termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation. 
He  that  asks  a  subscription  soon  finds  that  be 
has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encourage  him 
defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  ra- 
ther be  thought  angry  than  poor  ;  and  he  that 
wishes  to  save  his  money  conceals  his  avarice  by 
hi*  malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his  suspicion 
that  Pope  was  too  much  a  tory ;  and  some  of  the 
torn  s  susDectcd  his  principles  because  he  had 
contributed  to  "The  Guardian,"  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  Steele. 

To  those  who  censured  his  politics  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called 
in  Question  his'  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his 
qualifications  for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To 
these  he  made  no  public  opposition  ;  but  in  one 
of  his  letters  escapes  from  them  as  well  as  he 
can.  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not  mora 
than  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  education, 
and  a  course  of  life  of  which  much  seems  to  have 
passed  in  conversation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
he  overflowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt 
himself  deficient  he  sought  assistance ;  and  what 
man  of  learning  would  refuse  to  help  him  ? — 
Minute  inquiries  into  the  force  of  words  are  less 
necessary  in  translating  Homer  than  other  poets, 
because  his  positions  are  general,  and  hia  repre- 
sentations natural,  with  very  little  dependence 
on  local  or  temporary  customs,  on  those  change* 
able  scenes  of  artificial  life,  which,  by  mingling 
originally  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowding 
the  mind  with  images  which  time  effaces,  pro- 
duces ambiguity  in  diction  and  obscurity  in 
books.  To  this  open  display  of  unadulterated 
nature  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
passages  of  doubtful  mesning  thsn  any  o:her 
poet  either  in  the  leanied  or  in  modern  lan* 

En  ages.  I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  being,  by 
is  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  declared,  that  from  the  rude  simplicity  of 
the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  majesty,  than  from  the 
laboured  elegance  of  polished  versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  alwavs  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  easily  obtain  his 
author's  sense  with  sufficient  ceitainty ;  and 
among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very 
small  of  those  who  find  much  in  the  Greek  more 
than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  music  of  the  num- 
bers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical 
translation  of  Eobanus  Hessus,  an  unwearied 
writer  of  Latin  verses  ;  he  had  the  French  Ho- 
mers of  La  Valterie  and  Dacier,  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  With 
Chapman,  whose  work,  though  now  totally  ne- 
glected, seems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  he  had  very  frequent 
consultations,  and  perhaps  never  translated  any 
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passage  till  he  had  read  his  version,  which  in- 
deed he  hu  been  sometimes  suspected  of  using 
instead  of  the  original. 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided,  for  the 
six  volumes  would  have  been  very  little  more 
than  six  pamphlets  without  them.  What  the 
mere  perusal  of  the  text  could  suggest,  Pope 
wanted  no  assistance  to  collect  or  methodise ; 
but  more  was  necessary ;  many  P*gcs  were  to 
be  filled,  and  learning  must  supply  materials  to 
wit  and  judgment.  Something  might  be  gather- 
ed from  Dacier  ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  indebted 
to  hts  contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was  accessi- 
ble to  common  readers.  Eustathius  was  there- 
fore necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eustathius, 
of  whose  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  version, 
I  suspect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to 
bare  been  able  ;  some  other  was  therefore  to  be 
found,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as  abilities  ;  and 
he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who 
would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced. 
Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares 
himself  the  commentator  "in  part  upon  the 
Ihad  J*  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  letter,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum,  that  Broome  was  at  first 
•njfiged  in  consulting  Eustathius,  but  that  after 
a  time,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  desisted  ; 
mother  man,  of  Cambridge,  was  then  employed, 
who  soon  grew  weary  of  the  work ;  and  a  third, 
that  was  recommended  by  Thirlby,  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man  since  well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained 
that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  his 
performance,  never  testified  any  curiosity  to  see 
him,  and  who  professed  to  have  forgotten  the 
terras  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which 
Fenton  uses  are  very  mercantile :  *  I  think  at 
first  sight  that  his  performance  is  very  com- 
mendable, and  have  sent  word  for  htm  to  finish 
the  17th  book,  and  to  send  it  with  his  demands 
for  his  trouble.  I  have  here  enclosed  the  speci- 
men ;  if  the  rewt  come  beforo  the  return,  I  will 
keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order." 

Broome  then  offered  his  service  a  second  time, 
which  was  probably  accented,  as  they  had  after- 
wards a  closer  correspondence.  Pamell  contri- 
buted the  life  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  so 
harsh,  that  he  took  great  pains  in  correcting  it ; 
and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  such  help  as 
kindness  or  money  could  procure  him,  in  some- 
what more  than  five  years  he  completed  his  ver- 
sion of  the  "  1 1  tad,"  with  the  notes.  He  began 
it  in  1712,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  concluded 
it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  translating  fifty  lines  a 
day,  ii  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
brought  his  work  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion. 
The  "Iliad,"  containing  less  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand verses,  might  have  been  despatched  in  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  days,  by  fifty 
verses  in  a  day.  The  notes,  compiled  with  the 
assistance  of  his  mercenaries,  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  require  more  time  than  the  text 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  progress  of 
Pope  may  seem  to  have  been  slow ;  but  the  dis- 
tance is  commonly  very  great  between  actual 
performances  and  speculative  possibility.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  as  much  as  has  been 
done  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow  ;  but  on  the 
morrow,  some  difficulty  emerges,  or  some  exter- 
nal impediment  obstructs.   Indolence,  interrup- 


tion, business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their  turns 
of  retardation  ;  and  every  long  work  is  length- 
ened hy  a  thousand  causes  that  can,  and  ten 
thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps 
no  extensive  and  multifarious  performance  was 
ever  effected  within  the  term  originally  fixed  in 
the  undertaker's  mind.  He  that  runs  against 
time  has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to  casualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation, 
though  report  seems  to  have  overrated  it,  was 
such  as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  The  sub- 
scribers were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five. — 
The  copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given 
were  six  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  only  six 
hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For  these 
copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ;  he  therefore 
received,  including  the  two  hundred  pounds  a 
volume,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as  the 
books  were  supplied  by  LintoL 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  those  pecuniary  distresses  with 
which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  he  had 
hitherto  struggled.  Lord  Oxford  had  often 
lamented  his  disqualification  for  public  employ- 
ment, but  never  proposed  a  pension.  While  the 
translation  of  "  Homer"  was  in  its  progress,  Mr. 
Craggs,  then  secretary  of  state,  offered  to  pro- 
cure him  a  pension,  which,  at  least  during  his 
ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This 
was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  should  be  pressed  with  want  of 
money,  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  sup- 
plies. Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was 
never  solicited  for  money  by  Pope,  who  disdain- 
ed to  beg  what  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which 
he  had  too  much  discretion  to  squander,  he  se- 
cured his  future  life  from  want,  by  considerable 
annuities.  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  found  to  have  been  charged  with  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable  to  Pope,  which 
doubtless  his  translation  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiosity 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  history  of  the 
English  "  Iliad."  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  ver- 
sion of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
and  its  publication  must  therefore  be  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of 
learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excel- 
lence and  difficulty  of  this  great  work,  it  must 
be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was  performed, 
and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  correct- 
ness. Of  such  an  intellectual  process  the  know- 
ledge has  very  rarely  been  attainable ;  but  hap- 
pily there  remains  the  original  copy  of  the 
"Iliad,"  which  being  obtained  by  Bolingbroke 
as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  him  to  Mallet, 
and  is  now,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Maty,  reposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an  inter- 
mediate copy,  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it 
returned  from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  hsve  procured  a  few 
transcripts,  and  shall  exhibit  first  the  printed 
lines,  distinguished  by  inverted  commas ;  then 
those  of  the  manuscripts,  with  all  their  varia- 
tions. Those  words  which  are  given  in  italict 


are  cancelled  in  the  copy,  and  the  words 
placed  under  them  adopted  in  their  stead. 
The  beginning  of  the  first  book  stands  thus  : 


i  of  Peleaa'  ton,  the  direful  spring 
Of  ell  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddess,  »mg , 
That  wrath  which  hur  I'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.'* 


The  stern  Pelides'  rage,  O  O 
Of  aU  the  woes  of  Greece  the 
Grecian 


heroes 

And  peopled  the  dark  hell  with  heroes  slain ; 
nli'd  the  shady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 


"  Whose  limbs 
Devouring  dogi 

Since  great  Achilles  and  At'ridcs  strove 
Such 


unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
"  1  hungry  vultures  tore, 


Whose  limbs,  unburied  on 
Devouring  dors  and  greedy  v 
Since  first  Amdea  and  Achilli 


Jove. 


"  Declare,  O  Muse,  in  what  ill-fated  hour, 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  Pow'r? 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the 
The  King  of  men  hi*  reverend  priest  dcfy'd, 
I  the  King's  offence  the  people  died." 


i 


Declare.  O  Goddess,  what  offended  Pow'r 
Innam'd  their  rage,  In  that  ill-omen'd  hour ; 

anger          fatal,  hapless 
Phabus  himself  the  dire  debate  proc ur*d, 
fierce 

Jo  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur'd  priest  endur'd ; 
or  this  the  God  a  dire  infection  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead  ; 
The  King  of  men  the  Sacred  Sire  defyd, 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  died. 

"  For  Chrysea  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands. 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands ; 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown." 

For  Chryaes  sougbt  by  presents  to  regain 
costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain! 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  erae'd  his  hands. 
By  these  he  beys,  and  lowly  bending  down 
l%e  golden  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Presents  the  sceptre 

For  these  at  ensigns  of  his  God  he  bare, 
The  God  that  sends  hie  golden  shafts  afar ; 
Theo,  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man, 


"  He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
-  kings  of  Aireus'  royal  race : 

i  be  crown 'd, 


Ye  Kings  and  warriors,  may  your 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  v. 

a,  when  your  tc 
of  your  native 


to  die 


To  all  he  sued,  but  chief  implored  for 
The  brother  Kings  of  Atreus'  royal  rac 
Ye  eone  of  Jltreut,  may  your  tows  be 

kings  and  warriors 
Tour  labour;  by  the  Gods  be  all 

crottn'd, 

So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  with  conquest  bless. 
Jlnd  Troy's  prouu  walla  lie  level  with  the  ground  : 
Till  laid 
And  crown  your  labours  with  deterfd  success  i 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  an  o'er, 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

«•  But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain, 
And  give  Chryeeis  to  these  arms  again  ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  present  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove." 


is 


t! 


/et  let  my  i 


/if 


the  God  that  deals  his  darts 
avenging  Phcebus,  son  of  Jove. 

"  The  Greeks,  In  shouts,  their  joint  assent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atndes ;  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repula'dlhe  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd." 


their  joint  as«cnt  declare. 
The  father  said,  the  generous  Greeks  relent, 
To  accept  the  ransom,  and  release  the  fair  j 

Repulsed  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thua  replied. 
[Not  to  the  tyrant.  Dryden.) 


Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book, 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  interli- 
neations. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  book  varies  very 
little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  therefore  set 
down  without  a  parallel ;  the  few  differences  do 
not  require  to  be  elaborately  displayed. 

"  Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seafd  each  mortal  eya  j 
Stretch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie ; 
The  immortals  slumber'd  on  their  thrones  abort. 
All  hut  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  ton  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night : 
directs 

Fly  hence  delusive  dream,  and,  light  as  air, 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair  ; 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  the  embattled  tram. 
March  all  his  legions  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Now  tell  the  King  lis  given  him  to  i 
Declare  ev  n  now 

The  lofty  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy ; 


For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  fate  contend ; 
At  Juno'a  auit  the  heav'nly  fartiona  end. 
Destruction  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall 
hanga 

And  nodding  Ilium  waits  the  impending  fall" 

Invocation  to  the  catalogue  of  ships. 

"  Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
All-knowing  Goddesses .'  immortal  Nina  ! 
Since  Earth's  wide  regions,  Heav'n's  urn 
heurht, 

And  Hell's  abysa,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals  !  lost  in  doubts  below, 
But  guest  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know,) 
Oh !  say  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirst  of  fame, 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy  a  destruction  came  ! 
To  count  them  til  demands  t  thoustnd  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs." 

Now,  Virgin 
That  round  Olj 
Who  tee  through 

profound, 
And  til  things  know,  and  all  things 
Relate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land, 
What  nations  follow'd,  and  what  chiefs  command  t 
(For  doubtful  fame  detracts  mankind  below, 
And  nothing  cto  we  tell  tnd  nothing  know  :) 
Wuhout  your  aid^w  cooi 


v. ».  L 


and  Earth, 


Hell 


"  But  Pallas  now ' 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  flret ; 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise, 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distinguish  d  praise. 
High  on  hit  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
Hi»  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
The.  unwearied  blaze  incettant  streams  supplies, 
the  red  star  that  Area  the  autumnal  kkjea." 

Pallas  now  Tydidea'  soul  inspires, 
,ill>  h"  force"'  *"      **"  { 
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POPE. 


O'er  all  the  Oreeka  decreet  hia  fame  to  raise, 

I  her  warrior' t  fa 
his  deathless 

i  immortal  praise : 
distinguish'd 
Bright  from  hia  beamy  crest  the  1 

Ifigh  on  helm 
From  hia  broad  buckler  flaah'd  the  living  ray; 
High  on  hia  helm  celestial  lightning  a  play, 
Hia  beamy  ahield  emit?  a  Urine:  ray  ; 
The  Goddess  with  her  breath  the  flames  supplies, 
Bright  aa  the  star  whose  fire*  in  Autumn  rise.  ; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  streaming  flames  supplies, 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies : 
.  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies, 


Like  the  red  star  that  Area  the  i 

first  he  rears  hia  radiant  orb  to  eight, 


When  freah  he  rears  hia  radiant  orb  to  eight, 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light. 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies, 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  seas  and  skies  ; 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  bestow 'd, 
Such  sparkling  rays  from  her  bright  armour  flow'd : 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd; 
Onward  she  drives  him  headlong  to  engage, 
furtoua 

Where  the  war  Meedt,  and  where  the  fieretet  rage. 


wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fa  ult ; 
i  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  daya  were  led 
he  aona  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  ;" 

There  lived  a  Trojan — Dares  was  his  name, 
The  priest  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame ; 
The  aona  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 

Conclusion  of  Booh  riii.  v.  687. 

Aa  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
t'er  Heav'n's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
(Then  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
nd  not  a  cloud  o'ereasts  the  solemn  scene, 
round  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
nd  autre  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 
'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
nd  tip  withailver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
hen  ahine  the  valea,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 

flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 
'he  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
ye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light, 
o  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blase, 
nd  lighten  glimm'ring  Xanthua  with  their  i 
'he  lone;  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
ileam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  sj 

thousand  piles  the  duaky  horrora  gild, 
nd  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field, 
ull  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Vhoee  urnber'd  arms  by  flu  thick  flashes  aend  ; 
,oud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  the  heapa  of  corn, 
,ji  J  ardent  warriors  wait  the  riaing  morn." 

Aa  when  in  stillness  of  the  silent  night, 
Aa  when  the  moon  in  all  her  lustre  bright ; 

_  ore         spreads  sacred 

in  air  the  trembling  lustre  stood. 

its  goldon  border  shoots  a  flood  ; 
no  loose  gale  i" 


her  silver  throne  the  planets  glow 
re  unnumber'd  trembling  beams  t 
her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roil, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
Clear  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  aeen, 

o'er  the  dark  treea  a  ; 
O'er  the  dark  treea  a  yellower  green  i 

gteam 
verdure 

And  Up  whh  silver  all  that 
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The  valleys  open,  and  the  forests  rise,  , 
The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
Then  shine  the  rales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
All  nature  stands  revcal'd  before  our  eyea ; 
A  tt'>od  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  shepherd,  joyful  at  the  sight, 
Eves  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light 
The  conscious  strains,  rejoicing  at  the  eight, 
shepherds,  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blesa  the  vivid  light, 

glorioua 

useful 

So  many  flames  before  the  navy  blaze, 
proud  Ilion 

And  lighten  glimm'ring  Xanthus  with  their  rays ; 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleama, 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fainter  beams ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  Area 
Oild  the  high  walla,  and  tremble  on  the  spires; 
Oleam  on  the  walla,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 
A  thousand  Area,  at  distant  stations,  bright, 
Oild  the  dark  prospect,  and  dispel  the  night. 

Of  these  specimens,  every  man  who  lias  culti- 
vated poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the  mind 
from  the  rudeness  of  its  first  conceptions  to  the 
elegance  of  its  last,  will  naturally  desire  a  greater 
number;  but  most  other  readers  are  already 
tired,  and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and 
philosophers. 

The  "  Iliad"  was  published  volume  by  vo- 
lume, as  the  translation  proceeded ;  the  four  first 
books  appeared  in  1715.  The  expectation  of 
this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every 
man  who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticism 
or  poetry  was  desirous  of  such  intelligence  as 
might  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the  popular  topic 
Halifax,  who,  by  having  been  first  a  poet  and 
then  a  patron  of  poetry,  nad  acquired  the  right 
of  being  a  judge,  was  willing  to  hear  some  books 
while  they  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this  re- 
hearsal Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  ac- 
count:* 

"  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pre- 
tender to  taste  than  really  possessed  of  it.  When 
I  had  finished  the  two  or  three  first  books  of  my 
translation  of  the  '  Iliad,'  that  lord  desired  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  his 
house — Addison,  Congrcve,  and  Garth,  were 
there  at  the  reading.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord 
Halifax  stopped  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
speech  each  time  of  much  the  samo  kind, '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope:  but  there  is  something 
m  that  passage  that  docs  not  quite  please  me. 
Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  consider  it 
a  little  at  your  leisure.  I  am  sure  you  can  give 
it  a  little  turn.'  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's 
with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot:  and,  as  we  were 
going  alon g,  was  saying  to  the  doctor,  that  my 
lord  had  laid  me  under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
by  such  loose  and  general  observations ;  that  I 
had  been  thinking  over  the  passages  almost 
ever  since,  and  could  not  guess  at  what  it  was 
that  offended  hia  lordship  in  either  of  them. 
Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my  embarrassment ; 
■aid,  I  had  not  not  been  long  enough  acquaint- 
ed with  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that 
'  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those 
over  and  over  when  I  got  home.  '  All 
you  need  do  (says  he)  is  to  leave  them  just  aa 
they  are ;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observa- 
tions on  those  passages,  and  then  read  them  to 
him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him  much  longer 
than  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable  for  the 
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event'  I  followed  his  advice  j  waited  on  Lord 
Halifax  some  time  after ;  said,  I  hoped  he  would 
find  hi*  object  ion  s  to  those  passages  removed ; 
read  them  to  him  exactly  as  they  were  at  first ; 
and  his  lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out,  *  Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly 
right ;  nothing  can  be  better.1 " 

It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the  wise  suspect 
that  they  are  despised  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  securing  im- 
mortality, made  some  advances  of  favour  and 
some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he 
seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness. 
All  our  knowledge  of  this  transaction  is  derived 
from  a  single  letter,  (Dec.  I,  1714,)  in  which 
Pope  says,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the 
favours  you  have  done  me,  and  those  you  intend 
me.  I  distrust  neither  your  will  nor  your  me- 
mory, when  it  is  to  do  good  ;  and  if  I  ever  be- 
come troublesome  or  solicitous,  it  must  not  be 
out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
lordship  may  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the 
town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is 
really  all  the  difference  I  set  between  an  easy 
fortune  and  a  small  one.  It  is  indeed  a  high 
strain  of  generosity  in  you  to  think  of  making 
me  easy  all  my  life,  only  because  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few  hours  ;  but,  if 
I  may  have  leave  to  add,  it  is  because  you  think 
me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will 
appear  a  better  reason ;  for  I  must  of  conse- 
quence be  very  much  (as  I  sincerely  am)  yours, 

These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  accept- 
ance, ended  without  effect  The  patron  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  frigid  gratitude;  and  the 
poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence. They  probably  were  suspicious  of 
each  other.  Pope  would  not  dedicate  oil  he  saw 
at  what  rate  his  praise  was  valued  ;  he  would  be 
"  troublesome  out  of  gratitude,  not  expectation." 
Halifax  thought  himself  entitled  to  confidence  ; 
and  would  give  nothing  unless  he  knew  what  he 
should  receive.  Their  commerce  had  its  begin- 
ning in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of  money 
on  the  other,  and  ended  because  Pope  was  less 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Halifax  had  any  personal  bene- 
volence to  Pope  ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked 
on  Halifax  with  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  in 

Sining  him  a  patron,  but  it  deprived  him  of  a 
end.  Addison  and  he  were  now  at  the  head 
of  poetry  and  criticism  ;  and  both  in  such  a  state 
of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal, 
nor  the  other  a  superior.  Of  the  gradual  abate- 
ment of  kindness  between  friends,  the  beginning 
is  often  scarcely  discernible  to  themselves,  and 
the  process  is  continued  by  petty  provocations, 
and  incivilities,  sometimes  peevishly  returned, 
and  sometimes  contemptuously  neglected,  which 
would  escape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resentment 
That  the  quarrel  of  these  two  wits  should  be  mi- 
nutely deduced,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  wri- 
ter, to  whom,  as  Homer  says,  "  nothing  but 
rumour  has  reached,  and  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge- 
Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison,  when  the 
"ion  of  their  wit  first  brought  them  toge- 
3  a  man  whose  abili- 


ties were  acknowledged,  and  who,  having  tt- 

taincd  that  eminence  to  which  be  was  himself 
aspiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  distribution  of 
literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with  sufficient 
diligence  by  hie  prologue  to  "Cato,"  by  his 
abuse  of  Dennis,  and  with  praise  vet  more 


yet  more  direct, 
by  his  poem  on  the  "  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  ol 
which  the  immediate  publication  was  then  in- 
tended. In  all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy ;  for 
he  confessed  that  he  found  m  Addison  something 
more  pleasing  than  in  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  as  Pope  saw  himself 
favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  frequently  com- 
pared his  own  powers  with  those  of  others,  his 
confidence  increased  and  his  submission  lessen- 
ed ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  delight  from  the 
advances  of  a  young  wit  who  might  soon  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  highest  place.  Every 
great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  his  greatness, 
has  among  his  friends  those  who  officiously  or 
insidiously  quicken  his  attention  to  offences, 
heighten  his  disgust,  and  stimulate  his  resent- 
ment Of  such  adherents  Addison  doubtless 
had  many ;  and  Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be 
without  them. 

From  the  emission  and  reception  of  the  pro- 
posals for  the  "  Iliad"  the  kindness  of  Addison 
seems  to  have  aba  tea.  Jen  as  the  painter  once 
pleased  himself,  (Aug.  SO.  1714,)  with  imagining 
that  he  had  re-established  their  friendship  ;  and 
wrote  to  Pope  that  Addison  once  suspected  him 
of  too  close  a  confederacy  with  Swift,  but  was 
now  satisfied  with  his  conduct  To  this  Pops 
answered,  a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to 
Swift  were  such  as  his  services  in  regard  to  the 
subscription  demanded,  and  that  the  tones  never 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  asking  leave  to  be 
grateful.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  as  Mr.  Addison 
must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himself,  and 
seems  to  have  no  very  just  one  in  regard  to  roe, 
so  I  must  own  to  you  I  expect  nothing  but  civi- 
lity from  him."  In  the  same  letter  he  mentions 
Philips,  as  having  been  busy  to  kindle  animosity 
between  them ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Addison  he  ex* 
presses  some  consciousness  of  behaviour  inat- 
tentively deficient  in  respect 
Of  Swift's  industry  in  promoting  the  sub- 


scnption, 


the  testimony  of  Ken- 


net,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2, 1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee- 
house, and  had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  me, 
who,  I  confess,  could  not  but  despise  him.  When 
I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait,  before  pray- 
ers, Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and 
business,  and  acted  as  master  of  requests.— 
Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman  that  the 
best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope,  (a  papist,) 
who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into 
English  verse,  for  which  he  must  have  them  all 
subscribe :  for,  says  be,  the  author  shall  not  be- 
gin to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  good  natured 
and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 
these  angry  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated 
malevolence.  On  this  occasion,  if  the  report* 
be  true,  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frankness 
and  spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  or 
opposed  ;  and  Addison  affected  a  contemptuous 
unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm  even  voice,  reproached 
Pope  with  his  vanity,  and  telling  him  of  the  im- 
provement, which  his  early  work,  had  received 
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torn  ha  own  remarks  and  those  of  Steele,  said, 
tttt  he,  being  now  engaged  in  public  business, 
hi  no  longer  any  care  for  bis  poetical  reputa- 
tion, nor  had  any  other  desire,  with  regard  to 
Pope,  than  that  be  should  not,  by  too  much  ar- 
rogance, alienate  the  public 

To  this  Pope  if  said  to  have  replied  with  great 
keenness  and  severity,  upbraiding  Addison  with 
perpetual  dependence,  and  with  the  abuse  of 
those  qualifications  which  he  had  obtained  at  the 
public  cost,  and  charging  him  with  mean  endea- 
vour? to  obstruct  the  progress  of  rising  merit 
The  contest  rose  so  high  that  they  parted  at  last 
without  any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  first  volume  of  Homer  was  (1715)  in 
time  published  ;  and  a  rival  version  of  the  first 
■  Iliad,"  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appearance 
inevitably  made  them,  was  i  mmediately  printed, 
with  the  name  of  Tickell.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  among  the  followe/s  of  Addison,  Tickell 
had  the  preference,  and  the  critics  and  poets  di- 
"  into  factions.    "  I,"  says  Pope,  "  have  the 


;  is.  the  mob,  on  my  side;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  smaller  party  to  supply  by 
industry  what  it  wants  in  numbers.  I  appeal  to 
the  people  as  my  rightful  judges,  and,  white  they 
ire  not  inclined  to  condemn  me,  shall  not  fear 
the  high-flyers  at  Button's."  This  opposition  he 
immediately  imputed  to  Addison,  and  com- 
plained of  it  in  terms  sufficiently  resentful  to 
Craggs,  their  common  friend. 

When  Addison's  opinion  was  asked,  he  de- 
clared the  versions  to  be  both  good,  but  Tickell's 
the  best  that  had  ever  been  written ;  and  some- 
times said  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that 


Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated ;  his  repu- 
tation and  bis  interest  were  at  hazard.  He  once 
intended  to  print  together  the  four  versions  of 
Dry  den,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that 
they  might  be  readily  compared,  and  fairly  esti- 
mated. This  design  seems  to  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  refusal  of  Tonson,  who  was  the 


intended,  at  another  time,  a  rigorous  cri- 
i  of  Tickell's  translation,  and  bad  marked 
a  copy,  which  I  have  seen,  in  all  places  that  ap- 
peared defective.  But,  while  he  wsb  thus  medi- 
tating defence  or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk  be- 
fore him  without  a  blow ;  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
lb  was  not  long  divided,  and  the  preference  was 
onrrersally  given  to  Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circum- 
stance to  another,  that  the  other  translation  wan 
the  work  of  Addison  himself;  but  if  he  knew  it 
in  Addison's  life  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
told  it  He  left  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  be 
pumshed  by  what  has  been  considered  as  the 
painful  of  all  reflections,  the  remembrance 
crime  perpetrated  in  vain. 
The  other  circumstances 

related  by  Pope:* 
"Philips  seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to 
abase  me  in  coftee-houses  and  conversations ; 
and  Oildon  wrote  a  thing  about  Wycherly,  in 
which  he  had  abused  both  me  and  my  relations 
very  grossly.  Lord  Warwick  himself  told  me 
one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison  ;  that  his  jealous 
would  never  admit  of  a  settled  friendship 


between  us;  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  ha 
had  said,  assured  me  that  Addison  had  encou- 
raged Gildon  to  publish  those  scandals,  and  had 
given  him  ten  guineas  after  they  were  published. 
The  next  day,  while  I  was  heated  with  what  1 
had  heard,  I  wrote  a  leUer  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let 
him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
behaviour  of  his ;  that,  if  I  was  to  speak  severely 
of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should  be  not  in  such  a 
dirty  way ;  that  I  should  rather  tell  him,  him- 
self, fairly  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good 
qualities ;  and  that  it  should  be  something  in 
the  following  manner ;  I  then  adjoined  the  first 
sketch  of  what  has  since  been  called  my  satire 
on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  used  me  very  civilly 
ever  after."* 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Atterbury,  were  considered  by  him  as  the 
most  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ;  and  the 
writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  bis 
strength  lay,  not  to  suffer  it  to  remain  unem- 
ployed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  subscription, 
enabled  to  live  more  by  choice,  having  persuaded 
his  father  to  sell  their  estate  at  Binfield,  he  pur- 
chased, I  thiisk  only  for  his  life,  that  house  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  his  residence  afterwards 
procured  so  much  celebration,  and  removed  thi- 
ther with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx 
which  bis  verses  mention ;  and  being  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned 
it  with  fossil  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the 
title  of  a  grotto,  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat, 
from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  could 
be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of 
an  Englishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to 
solicit  than  exclude  the  sun ;  but  Pope's  exca- 
vation was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  gar- 
den, and  as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their 
defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  in- 
convenience, and  vanity  produced  a  grotto  where 
necessity  enforced  a  passage.  It  may  be  fre- 
quently remarked  of  the  studious  and  specu- 
lative, that  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and  childish ; 
whether  it  be  that  men  conscious  of  great  repu- 
tation think  themselves  above  the  reach  of  cen- 
sure, and  safe  in  the  admission  of  negligent  in- 
dulgences, or  that  mankind  expect  from  elevated 
genius  a  uniformity  of  greatness,  and  watch  its 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder;  like  him 
who,  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into 
the  clouds,  should  lament  that  she  ever  descended 
to  a  perch. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  an- 
nually published,  he  collected  his  former  works 
(1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  written  with  great  sprightliness 
and  elegance,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted, 
with  some  passages  subjoined  that  he  at  first 
omitted ;  other  marginal  additions  of  the  same 
kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems. 
Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lose  half  their  praise, 
because  the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have 
blotted.    Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught  him 


•  S*«  howsvar  tha  Life  of  Addison  In  tha  " 
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the  art  of  obtaining  the  accumulated  honour, 
both  of  what  he  had  published  and  of  what  he 
had  suppressed. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  suddenly,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  having  passed  twenty-nine 
years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but  by  the 
character  which  his  son  has  given  him.  If  the 
money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by 
himself,  he  had  traded  very  successfully  in  times 
when  sudden  riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  "Iliad"  was  at  last 
completed  in  1780.  The  splendour  and  success 
of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  enemies,  that  en- 

Bumet, 


deavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities, 
who  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  no 
tion,  censured  him  in  a  piece  called  "Homer- 
ides,"  before  it  was  published.  Ducket  likewise 
endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Dennis 
was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his  studies. 
But,  whoever  his  critics  were,  their  writings  are 
lost ;  and  the  names  which 
preserved  in  the  "  Dunciad." 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1720)  of  national  in- 
fatuation, when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast 
were  expected  from  the  South  Sea,  when  the 
enntagion  of  avarice  tainted  evefy  mind,  and 
even  poets  panted  after  wealth,  Pope  was  seized 
with  the  universal  passion,  and  ventured  some 
of  his  money.  The  stock  rose  in  its  price  ;  and 
for  a  while  he  thought  himself  the  lord  of  thou- 
sands. But  this  dream  of  happiness  did  not 
last  long ;  and  he  seems  to  have  waked  soon 
enough  to  get  clear  with  the  loss  of  what  he  once 
thought  himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  of  that 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Parnell,  with  a  very  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  who,  after  all 
his  struggles  and  dangers,  then  lived  in  retire- 
ment, still  under  the  frown  of  a  victorious  fac- 
tion, who  could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  his 
praise. 

He  gave  the  same  year  (1721)  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare.  His  name  was  now  of  «o  much 
authority,  that  Tonson  thought  himself  entitled, 
by  annexing  it.  to  demand  a  subscription  of  six 
guineas  for  Shakspeare's  plays  in  six  quarto 
volumes :  nor  did  his  expectation  much  deceive 
him  ;  for,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he 
printed,  he  dispersed  a  great  number  at  the 
price  proposed.  The  reputation  of  that  edition 
indeed  sunk  afterwards  so  low,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shil- 
lings each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  in- 
duced by  a  reward  oftwo  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  twelve  shillings,  he  seems  never  to 
have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation ;  for 
Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  very 
slender  powers,  first,  in  a  book  called  "Shak- 
speare Restored,"  and  then  in  a  formal  edition, 
detected  his  defi  ciences  with  all  the  insolence  of 
victory ;  and,  as  he  was  now  high  enough  to  be 
feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had  from  others  all 
the  help  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  desire  of 
humbling  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  edi- 
tors, collators,  commentators,  and  verbal  critics ; 
and  hoped  to  persuade  the  world,  that  he  mis- 
carried in  this  undertaking  only  by  having  a  mind 
too  great  for  such  minute  employment 

Pope  iu  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many 


wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone; 
but  fet  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praise. 
He  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  first  that 
told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  improved. 
If  he  inspected  the  early  editions  negligently,  he 
taught  others  to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  preface 
he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  elegance  the 
character  which  had  been  given  of  Shakspeare 
by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  public  attention 
upon  his  works  which,  though  often  mentioned, 
had  been  little  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Iliad,"  re- 
|  solving  not  to  let  the  general  kindness  cool, 
[  he  published  proposals  for  a  translation  of  the 
"Odyssey,"  in  five  volumes,  for 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have 
dates  in  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with  toil- 
ing upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having  heard, as 
Ruff  head  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had 
already  begun  the  work,  and  liking  better  to 
have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had 
"translated"  the  "Odyssey,"  as  he  had  said  of 
the  "  Iliad,"  he  says,  that  he  had  "  undertaken** 
a  translation ;  and  in  the  proposals  the  subscrip- 
tion is  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use,  but 
for  that  of  "  two  of  his  friends  who  have  assisted 
him  in  this  work." 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new 
version,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  i 
morable  trial  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  with 
he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity  and  frequent 
correspondence.  Atterbury  had  honestly  re- 
commended to  him  the  study  of  the  popish  con- 
troversy, in  hope  of  his  conversion ;  to  which 
Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  much 
recommend  hit  principles  or  his  judgment  In 
questions  and  projects  of  learning  they  agreed 
better.  He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Atterbury's  domestic  life  and  private 
employment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little  time 
he  had  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to 
utter,  and  in  those  few  he  made  several  blunders. 

His  letters  to  Atterbury  express  the  utmost 
esteem,  tenderness,  and  gratitude ;  "  perhaps," 
says  he,  "it  is  not  only  in  this  world  that  I 
may  have  cause  to  remember  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester." At  their  last  interview  in  the 
Atterbury  presented  him  with  a  Bible.* 

Of  the  Odyssey"  Pope  translated  onl^ 
books ;  the  rest  were  the  work  of  Broome  and 
Fenton ;  the  notes  were  written  wholly  by 
Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberally  rewarded. 
The  public  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the 
several  shares  j  and  an  account  was  subjoined 


e  parts 

»  .nit 


at  the  conclusion  which 
be  true. 

The  first  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  those  of 
Fenton,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Thei 
of  Pope  are  less  interlined  than  the  "Iliad,* 
the  latter  books  of  the  "Iliad"  less  than  the 
former.  He  grew  dexterous  by  practice,  and 
every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
more  facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  very 
few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Those  of 
Broome  have  not  been  found ;  but  Pope  com- 
plained, as  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  much  trou- 


•  The* 
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informs  us,  that 


was  afterward*  ueed  in  the  chapel  of  Prior- 
.  Warburton  probably  presented  It  to  Mr.  Al- 
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Hit  contract  with  Lintot  was  the  same  as 

jrthe  "lhad,"  except  that  only  one  hundred 
ounda  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume. 
The  number  of  subscribers  were  five  hundred 
nd  seventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred 
nd  nineteen ;  so  that  his  profit,  when  he  had 
aid  his  assistants,  was  still  very  consider- 
ble.  The  work  was  finished  in  1725 ;  and 
rom  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no 


The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot's  expectation ; 
md  he  then  pretended  to  discover  something  of 
iraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced  or  threatened  a 
nit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  English  "Odyssey"  a  criticism  was 
mblished  by  Spence,  at  that  time  prelector  of 
>octry  at  Oxford ;  a  man  whose  learning  was 
lot  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very 
mwerful.  His  criticism,  however,  was  com- 
nonly  just  What  he  thought,  he  thought 
ightfy  ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by 
lis  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the 
irst  experience  of  a  critic  without  malevolence, 
vho  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  to  display  beau- 
ies  as  expose  faults ;  who  censured  with  respect 
jid  praised  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  offended, 
hat  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer, 
vho  lived  with  him  from  that  time  in  great  fami- 
iarity,  attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  com- 
>iled  memorials  of  his  conversation.  The  regard 
>f  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  great  and  pow- 
erful ;  and  he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments 
n  the  church. 

Not  long  after.  Pope  was  returning  home 
from  a  visit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  pass- 
ng  a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the  water: 
Jie  windows  were  closed,  and  being  unable  to 
brce  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate 
loath,  when  the  postillion  snatched  him  out  by 
>reaking  the  glass,  of  which  the  fragments  cut 
wo  of  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost 
.heir  use. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him 
i  letter  of  consolation.  He  had  been  entertained 
jv  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he  talked  with  so 
nuch  grossness,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from 
Jje  room.  Pope  discovered  by  a  trick  that  he 
was  a  spy  for  the  court,  and  never  considered 
lim  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  soon  afterwards  ( 1727)  joined  with  Swift, 
who  was  then  in  England,  to  publish  three  vo- 
lumes of  Miscellanies,  in  which  among  other 
things  he  inserted  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Parish 
Clerk."  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  importance  in  his 
jwn  History,  and  a  u  Debate  upon  Black  and 
White  Horses,"  written  in  all  the  formalities  of 
a  legal  process,  by  the  assistance,  as  is  said,  of 
Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Before  these  Miscellanies  is  a  preface  signed  by 
Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparently  written  by  Pope  ; 
in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantic 
complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  au- 
thors by  the  clandestine  seizure  and  sale  of  their 
papers.  He  tells  in  tragic  strains,  how  "the 
;abinets  of  the  sick,  and  the  closets  of  the  dead, 
have  been  broken  open  and  ransacked as  if 
those  violences  were  often  committed  for  papers 
of  uncertain  and  accidental  value  which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treasures;  as  if  epi- 
i  and  essavs  were  in  danger  where  gold  and 
are  safe.   A  cat  hunted  for  his  musk 


is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  i 
of  a  wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received 
tation ;  for  the  same  year  the  Letters  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Cromwell  in  his  youth  were  sold  by 
Mrs.  Thomas,  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  first  published  the 
"  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,"  which,  by  such  a 
train  of  consequences  as  usually  passes  in  lite- 
rary quarrels,  gave  in  a  short  time,  according  to 
Pope's  account,  occasion  to  the  M  Dunciad." 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to  put 
Atterbury's  advice  in  practice:  and  showed  nis 
satirical  powers  by  publishing  the  "  Dunciad," 
one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate  perform- 
ances, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sink  into 
contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been 
attacked,  and  some  others  whom  he  thought 
unable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accused  of  ingratitude  ;  but 
whose  real  crime  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
having  revised  "  Shakspeare"  more  happily  than 
himself.  This  satire  had  the  effect  which  he 
intended,  by  blasting  the  characters  which  it 
touched.  Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  interposing 
in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion, complained  that  for  a  time  he  was  in 
danger  ot  starving,  as  the  booksellers  had  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and 
slow ;  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little 
understood  by  common  readers.  Many  of  the 
allusions  required  illustration  ;  the  names  were 
often  expressed  only  by  the  initial  and  final  let- 
ters, and,  if  they  had  been  printed  at  length, 
were  such  as  few  had  known  or  recollected. 
The  subject  itself  had  nothing  generally  interest- 
ing, for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  one 
or  another  scribbler  was  a  d  unce  ?  I  f,  therefore, 
it  had  been  possible  for  those  who  were  attacked 
to  conceal  their  pain  and  their  resentment,  the 
u  Dunciad"  might  have  made  its  way  very  slowly 
in  the  world. 

This,  however  was  not  to  be  expected :  every 
man  is  of  importance  to  himself,  and  therefore, 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  others ;  and,  supposing 
the  world  already  acquainted  with  all  his  plea- 
sures and  his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  first  to  pub- 
lish injuries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  never 
been  known  unless  related  by  himself,  and  at 
which  those  that  hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for 
no  man  sympathizes  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

The  history  of  the  "  Dunciad"  is  very  mi- 
nutely related  by  Pope  himself  in  a  dedic 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex,  in  the  i 
of  Savage. 

"I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  4  Dunces'  (for  so 
it  has  been  commonly  called)  which  began  in  the 
year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

"When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it 
proper,  for  reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to 
their  Miscellanies,  to  publish  such  little  pieces 
of  theirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  was 
added  to  them  the  '  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,'  or  the 
'Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  It  happened  that, 
in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the  several  species 
of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  classes,  to  which 
were  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random ;)  but 
such  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that 
art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to 
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; ;  all  fell  into  so  violent  a  fury  that,  for 
half  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newspapers 
(in  most  of  which  they  had  some  property,  as 
being  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  most 
abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could 
possibly  devise  ;  a  liberty  no  ways  to  be  won- 
dcred  at  in  those  people,  and  in  those  papers, 
that,  for  many  years  during  the  uncontrolled 
license  of  the  press,  had  aspersed  almost  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  age  ;  and  this  with  im- 
punity, their  own  persons  and  names  being 
utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that  he 
had  now  some  opportunity  of  doing  good  by 
detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these  common 
enemies  of  mankind  5  since,  to  invalidate  this 
universal  slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  con- 
temptible men  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  that  by  manifesting  the  dul- 
lness of  those  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
mend them,  either  the  booksellers  would  not 
find  their  account  in  employing  them,  or  the 
men  themselves,  when  discovered,  want  courage 
to  proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This 
it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  '  Dunciad  f  and  he 


thought  it  a  happiness,  that,  by  the  late  flood 
of  slander  on  himself,  he  had  acquired  such  a 
peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  was  necessary 
to  this  design. 

44  On  the  13th  of  March,  1729,  at  St  James's, 
that  poem  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen 
(who  had  before  been  pleased  to  read  it)  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpolo :  and, 
some  days  after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken 
and  dispersed  by  sovcral  noblemen  and  persons 
of  the  first  distinction. 

"It  is  certainly  a  true  obeervation,  that  no 
people  are  so  impatient  of  censure  as  those  who 
are  the  greatest  slanderers,  which  was  wonder- 
fully exemplified  on  this  occasion.  On  the  day 
the  book  was  first  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors 
besieged  the  shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats 
of  law  and  battery,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were 
all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the 
1  Dunciad :'  on  the  other  side  the  booksellers 
and  hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure 
it.  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do  against 
so  great  a  majority  as  the  public  ?  There  was 
no  stopping  a  current  with  a  finger;  so  out  it 


Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  con- 
templated his  victory  over  the  "  Dunces"  with 
great  exultation  and  such  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  raised,  that  for  a  while 
his  natural  sensibility  was  suspended,  and  he 
read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emotion, 
considering  them  only  as  the  necessary  effects  of 
that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed,  thai  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  the  aggressor,  for  no- 
body believes  that  the  letters  in  the  44  Bathos" 
were  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be  disco- 
vered that,  when  he  thinks  himself  concealed, 
he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men. 
and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions  which  he  had 
affected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  his  book 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  he  is 
proud  that  they  had  read  it  before  ;  he  is  proud 
that  the  edition  was  taken  off  by  the  nobility 
and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  I  believe, 
that  which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and 
in  the  notes  the  characters,  of  those  whom  he 
had  satirised,  was  made  intelligible  and  divert- 
|  ing.  The  critics  had  now  declared  their  appro- 
bation of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader  began 
to  like  it  without  fear;  those  who  were  stran- 
gers to  petty  literature,  and  therefore  unable  to 
decipher  initials  and  blanks,  bad  now  names  and 


41  Many  ludierous  circumstances  attended  it. 
The  'Dunces'  (for  by  this  name  they  were 
called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  consult  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  author :  one  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
great  minister,  assuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the 
greatest  enemy  the  government  had ;  and  an- 
other brought  nis  image  in  day,  to  execute  him 
in  effigy ;  with  which  sad  sort  of  satisfaction  the 
gentlemen  were  a  little  comforted. 

44  Some  false  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl 
in  their  frontispiece,  the  true  one,  to  distinguish 
it,  fixed  in  his  stead  an  ass  laden  with  authors. 
Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed 
with  the  same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  re- 
turned for  distinction  to  the  owl  again.  Hence 
a  great  contest  of  booksellers  against 


tisements;  some  recommending  the  edition  of 
the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  ass ;  by 
which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguished,  to 
the  great  honour  also  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 

«  riniMuA  >  » 


persons  brought  within  their  view,  and  delighted 
in  the  visible  effect  of  those  shafts  of  malice 
which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated  as  shot 
into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation  now  given 
him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time 
been  appeased  by  mutual  civUilies ;  and  pub- 
lished remarks  which  he  had  till  then  suppressed, 
upon  44  The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Many  more 
grumbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their  resentment 
in  the  newspapers  by  epigrams  or  invectives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving 
Burnet  with  44  pious  passion,"  pretended  that 
his  moral  character  was  injured,  and  for  some 
time  declared  his  resolution  to  take  vengeance 
with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeased  him,  by 
changing  44  pious  passion"  to  44  cordial  friend- 
ship ;"  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he  vehemently 
disclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  imputed  to 
the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diving 
for  the  prize,  expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  man- 
ner so  much  superior  to  all  mean  solicitation, 
that  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and  shuffle, 
sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apologise : 
he  first  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then  afraid 
to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  44  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  edition,  if 
addressed  to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the  notes,  part  were 
written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an  apologeti- 
cal  letter  was  prefixed,  signed  by  Cleland,  but 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulness,  he  seems 
to  have  indulged  himself  a  while  in  tranquility; 
but  his  subsequent  productions  prove  that  be 
was  not  idle.  He  published  (1731)  a  poem  on 
44  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  particularly  and  se- 
vcrely  criticises  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  gar- 
dens, and  the  entertainments  of  Timon,  a  man 
of  great  wealth  and  little  taste.  By  Tin  ion  he 
was  universally  supposed,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  was 
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privately  said,  to  mean  ins  lmkc  ot  unanuos  •  a 
man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
aad  show,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  beneficent, 
and  who  had  consequently  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
Ik  in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised  against 
the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was 
sajd  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
Chandos  for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
who  gained  the  opportunity  of  insulting  him  by 
the  kindness  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  pub- 
licly denied  ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the 
attack  on  a  character  so  amiable  brought  upon 
him,  he  tried  ail  means  of  escaping.    The  name 
of  Cleland  was  again  employed  in  an  apology, 
by  which  no  man  was  satisfied  ;  and  he  was  at 
last  reduced  to  shelter  his  temerity  behind  dissi- 
mulation, and  endeavour  to  make  that  be  dis- 
believed which  he  never  had  confidence  openly 
to  deny.    He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the 
duke,  which  was  answered  with  great  magnani- 
mity, aa  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse 
without  believing  his  professions.   He  said  that 
to  have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had 
been  an  indifferent  action  in  another  man  ;  but 
that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kindness  that 
had  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had  been 
lass  easily  excused. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  complaining  of  the 
treatment  which  his  poem  had  found,  "owns 
that  such  critics  can  intimidate  him,  nay  almost 
persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  com- 
pliment this  age  deserves."  The  man  who 
threatens  the  world  is  always  ridiculous ;  for 
the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in 
a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him.  I  have 
heard  of  an  idiot,  who  used  to  revenge  his  vexa- 
tions by  lying  all  night  upon  the  bridge.  "There 
u  nothing,"  says  Juvenal,  "that  a  man  will  not 
belie  re  in  his  own  favour."  Pope  had  been  flat- 
tered till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  moving 
powers  in  the  system  of  life.  When  he  talked 
•flaying  down  his  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him 
entreated  and  implored ;  and  self-love  did  not 
suffer  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and 
laaehed. 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a 
man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he 
seemed  to  love  with  more  tenderness  than  any 
other  of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was  now 
forty-four  years  old  ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and 


the  will  to  grow  less  flexible ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  departnre  of  an  old  friend  is  very  accu- 
rately Ml 

In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an 
unexpected  death,  for  she  lasted  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three ;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented. 
The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree amiable  and  exemplary ;  his  parents  had 
the  happiness  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  his 
fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and 
found  no  diminution  of  his  respect  or  tenderness. 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them 
he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing 
and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than 
such  a  son. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life  which  seems 
Co  deservs  some  inquiry,  was  a  publication  of 


letters  between  him  and  many  of  his  friends, 

which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Cur  11,  a  rapa- 
cious bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him 
printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some 
letters  from  noblemen,  Pope  incited  a  prosecu- 
tion against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach 
of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate 
the  resentment  of  his  friends.  Cur  11  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no  great 
danger,  spoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence : 
"He  has,"  said  Cur.l,  "a  knack  at  versifying, 
but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for  him.** 
When  the  orders  of  the  House  were  examined, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  be  infringed ;  Cur  11 
went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  to 
seek  some  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account  wns,  that  one  evening  a  man 
in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's 
band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale  a  number  of 
printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope's 
epistolary  correspondence;  that  he  asked  no 
name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price 
demanded,  and  thought  himself  author' 
use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  1 
tion  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  because  no  false- 
hood was  ever  detected  ;  and  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of 
Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope 
knew  better  than  any  body  else  how  Curll  ob- 
tained the  copies,  because  another  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which  no  price  had 
ever  been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  re- 
solution not  to  pay  a  porter,  and 
not  to  deal  with  a  nameless  agent 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  pub- 
lic, that  they  were  sent  at  once  to  two  book- 
sellers ;  to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  seize  them 
as  prey  ;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected 
to  give  Pope  information  of  the  seeming  injury. 
Lintot,  I  believe,  did  nothing ;  and  Curll  did 
what  was  expected.  That  to  make  them  pub- 
lic was  the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, because  the  numbers  offered  to  sale  by 
the  private  messengers  showed  that  hope  of 
gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the  im- 
pression. 

It  seems  that  Pope  being  desirous  of  printing 
his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  without 
imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country 
been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance 
of  compulsion  ;  that,  when  he  could  complain 
that  his  letters  were  surreptitiously  published, 
he  might  decently  and  defensively  publish  them 
himself. 

Poj>e's  private  correspondence,  thus  promul- 
gated, filled  the  nation  with  praises  of  his  ct 


dour,  tenderness,  and  benevolence,  the  purity  of 
his  purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship. 
There  were  some  letters,  which  a  very  good  or 
a  very  wise  man  would  wish  suppressed  ;  but, 
as  they  had  been  already  exposed,  it  was  im- 
practicable now  to  retract  them. 

Prom  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  Mr.  Allen 
first  conceived  the  desire  of  knowing  him  ;  and 
with  so  much  seal  did  he  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship which  he  had  newly  formed,  that  when 
Pope  told  his  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own 
property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  offered  to  pay 
the  cost. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in 
time  solicited  a  subscription  for  •  quarto  volume, 
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which  appeared,  (1737,)  I  believe,  with  sufficient  I 
profit.  In  the  preface  he  tells,  that  his  Letters 
were  rcposited  in  a  friend's  library,  said  to  be 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  that  the  copy  thence 
stolen  was  sent  to  the  press.  The  story  was 
doubtless  received  with  different  degrees  of 
credit.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  preface  to 
the  Miscellanies  was  written  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic for  such  an  incident ;  and  to  strengthen  this 
opinion,  James  Woradale,  a  painter,  who  was 
employed  in  clandestine  negotiations,  but  whose 
veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was 
the  messenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction, 
the  books  to  CurlL 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed, 
as  they  had  relation  to  recent  facts  and  persons 
either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  found  readers  ;  but  as  the 
facts  were  minute,  and  the  characters,  being 
either  private  or  literary,  were  little  known  or 
little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  popular  kind- 
ness or  resentment:  the  book  never  became 
much  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  some  read  it 
as  a  contemporary  history,  and  some  perhaps  as 
a  model  of  epistolary  language  |  but  those  who 
read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much  therefore 
was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member that  it  produced  either  public  praise  or 
public  censure. 

It  had  however,  in  some  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty ;  our  language  had  few 
letters,  except  those  of  statesmen.  Howel,  in- 
deed, about  a  century  ago,  published  his  Letters, 
which  are  commended  by  Morhoff,  and  which 
alone,  of  his  hundred  volumes,  continue  his 
memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were  printed  only 
once ;  those  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are  hardly 
known.  Mrs.  Phillips'  [Orinda's]  are  equally 
neglected.  And  those  of  Walsh  seem  written 
as  exercises,  and  were  never  sent  to  any  living 
mistress  or  friend.  Pope's  epistolary  excellence 
had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  English  rival  living 
or  dead. 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  collection  as  connected 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  certainly 
suffers  no  disgrace  in  the  comparison;  bat  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
favouring  himself;  he  might  have  originally 
had  publication  in  his  mind,  and  have  written 
with  care,  or  have  afterwards  selected  those 
which  he  had  most  happily  conceived  or  roost 
diligently  laboured ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
there  does  not  appear  something  more  studied 
and  artificial*  in  his  productions  than  the  rest, 
except  one  long  letter  by  Bolingbroke,  composed 
with  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  professed  author. 
It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation 
from  habit ;  he  that  has  once  studiously  formed 
a  style  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete 
ease.  Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always  with 
his  reputation  in  his  head  ;  Swift,  perhaps,  like 
a  man  who  remembered  he  was  writing  to  Pope ; 
but  Arbuthnot,  like  one  who  lets  thoughts  drop 
from  his  pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind. 

Before  these  Letters  appeared,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  what  he  persuaded  himself  to 
think  a  system  of  ethics,  under  the  title  of  "An 
Essay  on  Man  ;"  which,  if  his  letter  to  Swift 
(of  Sept.  14,  1735)  be  rightly  explained  by  the 


*  The»e  Letters  were  evidently  prepared  for  the  area* 
by  Pope  himaelf.  Some  of  the  original*,  lately  dieco- 
vsrad,  will  provs  tola  beyond  all  dupuu.— G, 


commentator,  had  been  eight  years  under  his 
consideration,  and  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
desired  the  success  with  great  solicitude.  Be 
had  now  many  open  and  doubtless  man*  secret 
enemies.  The  "  Dunces"  were  yet  smarting  with 
the  war ;  and  the  superiority  which  he  publicly 
arrogated  disposed  the  world  to  wish  his  humi- 


All  this  he  knew,  and  against  all  this  he  pro- 
vided. His  own  name  and  that  of  his  friend 
to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed,  were  in  the  first 
editions  carefully  suppressed  :  and  the  poem 
being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to  one  or  an- 
other, as  favour  determined  or  conjecture  won- 
dered ;  it  was  given,  says  Warburton,  to  every 
man,  except  him  only  who  could  write  it. 
Those  who  like  only  when  they  like  the  author, 
and  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name, 
condemned  it .  and  those  admired  it  who  are 
willing  to  scatter  praise  at  random,  which,  while 
it  is  unappropriated,  excites  no  envy.  Those 
friends  of  Pope  that  were  trusted  with  the  se- 
cret, went  about  lavishing  honours  on  the  new- 
born poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personally  of- 
fended, and  to  those  whose  opinion  the  world 
considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  suspected 
of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  essay  as  a 
present  before  publication,  that  they  might  de- 
feat their  own  enmity  by  praises  which  they 
could  not  afterwards  decently  retract. 

With  these  precautions,  1733,  was  published 
the  first  part  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man."  There 
had  been  for  some  time  a  report  that  Pope  was 
busy  on  a  system  of  morality  ;  but  this  design 
was  not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had 
a  form  and  o  title  with  which  its  readers  were 
unacquainted.  Its  reception  was  not  uniform ; 
some  thought  it  a  very  imperfect  piece,  though 
not  without  good  lines.  When  the  author  was 
unknown,  some,  as  will  always  happen,  favour- 
ed him  as  an  adventurer,  and  some  censured  him 
as  an  intruder;  but  all  thought  him  above 
neglect;  the  sale  increased  and  editions  were 
multiplied. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  epistle, 
exhibited  two  memorable  corrections.  At  first, 
the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  the  scene  of  man. 
A  mighty  mare  of  walk*  without  a  plan  f 

for  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan : 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  were  in  vain  to 
describe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 
The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines  .- 


In  thy  t 

8r  6,1.  right; 


ing  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shown, 
9  "  truth,"  which  subsisted  "  in  spite  of 


buthav 
that  the 

reason"  could  not  be  very  " 
tuted 


To  such  oversights  will  the  most 
mind  be  liable  when  it  is  employed  at  < 
argument  and  poetry. 

The  second  and  third  epistles  were  published  i 
and  Pope  was,  I  believe,  mora  and 
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pected  of  writing'  them  i  at  last,  in  1 734,  he 
rowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  a 
moral  poet. 

In  the  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doctrine  of  the  "Essay  on 
Man"  was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is 
laid  to  have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  those  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  hedid  not  perceive 
the  consequence,  and  as  blindly  propagating 
opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That  those  com- 
munications had  been  consolidated  into  a  scheme 
regularly  drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from 
whom  it  returned  only  transformed  from  prose 
to  verse,  has  been  reported,  but  can  hardly  be 
true.  The  Essay  plainly  appears  the  fabric  of  a 
poet ;  what  Bolingbroke  supplied  could  be  only 
the  first  principles ;  the  order,  illustration,  and 
embellishments,  must  all  be  Pope's. 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  business  to  clear 
from  obscurity,  dogmatism,  or  falsehood ;  but 
they  were  not  immediately  examined  ;  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  have  not  often  the  same  readers ; 
and  the  Essay  abounded  in  splendid  amplifica- 
tions and  sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read 
and  admired  with  no  great  attention  to  their  ulti- 
mate purpose ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which 
did  not  see  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  universal 
approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil  tendency 
discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious, 
many  read  it  for  a  manual  of  piety. 

its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It 
was  first  turned  into  French  prose,  and  after- 
wards by  Resntl  into  verse.  Both  translations 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when 
he  had  the  version  in  prose,  wrote  a  general 
censure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  ResneT's  ver- 
sion, with  particular  remarks  upon  every  para- 
graph. 

Crousaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  emi- 
nent for  his  treatise  of  Logic  and  his  "Examen 
ce  Pyrrhonisme and,  however  Utile  known 
or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  antagonist. 
His  mind  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy 
and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  argument  and  disquisition,  and  perhaps 
was  grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults ;  but 
his  intentions  were  always  right,  his  opinions 
were  solid,  and  his  religion  pure. 

His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  disposed  him  too  look  with  distrust  upon 
all  metaphysical  systems  of  theology,  and  all 
schemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purely  rational ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  positions  of  Pope,  as  they 
terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion, 
were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  re- 
velation, and  to  represent  the  whole  course  of 
things  as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indis- 
soluble fatality;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in 
many  passages  a  religious  eye  may  easily  dis- 
cover expressions  not  very  favourable  to  morals 
or  to  liberty. 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to  make 
bis  appearance  in  the  first  ranks  of  learning. 
He  was  n  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind 
fervid  and  vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and 
unlimited  inquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  op- 
pressed his  imagination  nor  clouded  his  perspi- 
cacity.  To  every  work  ho  brought  a  memory 
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full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of 

original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the 
powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit. 
But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be 
always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  too  eager  to  be 
always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a 
haughty  confidence,  which  he  disdained  to  con- 
ceal or  mallify  ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposi- 
tion disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with 
such  contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his 
readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited 
against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who 
favoured  the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  Roman  emperor's  determination,  oderini 
dum  mediant ;  he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle 
language,  but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  per- 
suade. 

His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and 
forcible  without  neatness ;  lie  took  the  words 
that  presented  themselves  ;  his  diction  is  coarse 
and  impure  :  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleased 
himself  with  the  notice  of  inferior  witx,  and 
corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A 
letter*  was  produced,  when  he  had  perhaps 
himself  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Concanen, 
11  Drydcn,  1  observe,  borrows  for  want  of  leisure, 
and  Pope  for  want  of  genius ;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty."  And  when 
Theobald  published  "  Shakspeare,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  Pope,  the  best  notes  were  supplied  by 
Warburton. 

But  the  lime  was  now  come  when  Warburton 
was  to  change  his  opinion  ;  and  Pope  was  to 
find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  against 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  supposed  that  his  union  with  Pope  was 
censured  as  hypocritical  inconstancy ;  but  surely 
to  think  differently  at  different  times,  of  poetical 
merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions 
are  often  admitted,  and  dismissed,  without  nice 
examination.  Whoisthete  that  has  not  found 
reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  questions  of 
greater  importance  ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  under- 
took, without  solicitation,  to  rescue  Pope  from 
the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing  him  from  the 
imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  reve- 
lation, and  from  month  to  month  continued  a 
vindication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  in  the  lite- 
rary journal  of  that  time,  called  "The  Republic 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  ten- 
dency of  his  own  work,  was  glad  that  the  posi- 
tions, of  which  he  perceived  himself  not  to  know 
the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  inter- 
pretation be  made  to  mean  well.  How  much 
tie  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  the 
following  letter  evidently  shows: 

•'Sir,  ".ton-Ill,  1732. 

"  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more 
of  your  letters.  It  is  in  the  greatest  hurry  ima- 
ginable that  I  write  this;  but  I  cannot  help 
thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter, 
which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and  full,  that 
I  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  another 


♦  This  later  is  In  Mr.  Malone's  Supplement  10 
Shakipexre,  vol  i.  p.  "MS— C 
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POPE. 


answer,  and  deterred  not  to  Mod  a  one.  I  can 
only  «ay ,  yon  do  him  too  much  honour,  and  me 
too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the  expression  seems ; 
for  you  have  made  my  system  as  clear  as  I  ought 
to  nave  done,  and  could  not.  It  is  indeed  the 
aame  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a  ray 
of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  the 
same  still  when  it  is  glorified.  I  am  sure  I  like 
it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  will  every  man 
else.  I  know  I  meant  just  what  you  explain ; 
but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning  so  well 
as  you.  You  understand  me  as  well  as  I  do 
myself ;  but  you  express  me  better  than  I  could 
express  myself  Pray  accept  the  sheerest  ac- 
knowledgments. I  cannot  but  wish  these  letters 
were  put  together  in  one  book,  and  intend  (with 
your  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  at 
least,  or  of  all  of  them,  into  French:  but  I  shall 
not  proceed  a  step  without  your  consent  and 
opinion,"  &c. 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an.  ex- 
culpatory comment,  Pope  testified  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  seeming  or  real  import  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  received  from  Boling- 
broke, hehad  not  intentionally  attacked  religion ; 
and  Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him, 
without  his  own  consent,  an  instrument  of  mis- 
chief, found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyes 
open,  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from 
Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  discovered 
them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related  them  aeain  to 
Pope,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and 
Bolingbroke,  when  Pope's  uneasiness  incited 
him  to  desire  an  explanation,  declared  that 
Hooke  had  misunderstood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  his  pupil  from  him  :  and  a  little  before 
Pope's  death,  they  had  a  dispute,  from  which 
they  parted  with  mutual  aversion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  his  commentator,  and  amply  re- 
warded his  kindness  and  his  zeal  ;  for  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  interest  he 
became  preacher  at  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  his  estate, 
and  by  consequence  a  bishopric.  When  he 
died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  his  works  ;  a 
legacy  which  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at 
four  thousand  pounds. 

Pope's  fondness  for  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  ap- 
peared by  his  desire  of  its  propagation.  Dob- 
son,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  version  of 
Prior's  "Solomon,"  was  employed  by  him  to 
translate  it  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  for  that 

Eiirpoae  some  time  at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  left 
is  work,  whatever  was  the  reason,  unfinished, 
and,  by  Benson's  invitation,  undertook  the  longer 
task  of  "  Paradiae  Lost."  Pope  then  desired  his 
friend  to  find  a  scholar  who  should  turn  his 
Essay  into  Latin  prose  ;  but  no  such  perform- 
ance has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  great,  with 
that  reception  and  respect  to  which  his  works 
entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired  by 
any  private  misconduct  or  factious  partiality. — 
Though  Bolingbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpole 
was  not  his  enemy ;  but  treated  him  with  so 
much  consideration,  as,  at  his  request,  to  solicit 
and  obtain  from  the  French  minister  an  abbey 
for  Mr.  Southcot,  whom  he  considered  himself 


as  obliged  to  reward,  by  this  exertion  of  bis  in- 
terest, for  the  benefit  which  he  had  received 
from  his  attendance  in  a  long  illness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  conrt  was  at  Rich- 
mond, Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her  inten- 
tion to  visit  him.  This  may  have  been  onh/  a 
careless  effusion,  thought  on  no  more  j  the  re- 
port of  such  notice,  however,  was  soon  in  many 
mouths  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  misapprehend 
Savage's  account,  Pope,  pretending  to  decline 
what  was  not  yet  offered,  left  his  house  for  a 
time,  not.  I  suppose,  for  any  other  reason  than 
lest  he  should  be  thought  to  stay  at  home  in 
expectation  of  an  honour  which  would  not  be 
conferred.  He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swrft, 
who  represents  him  as  "refusing  the  visits  of  a 
queen,"  because  he  knew  that  what  had  never 
been  offered  had  never  been  refused. 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality,  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  if.  the  "Easay  on" Man," 
it  was  his  intention  to  write  distinct  poems  upon 
the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life  ;  one  of 
which  is  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst  (17S3) 
n  On  the  Use  of  Riches,"  a  piece  on  which  he 
declared  great  labour  to  have  been  bestowed.* 

Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historically 
thrown,  and  some  known  characters  are  intro- 
duced, with  others  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitious ;  but  the 
praise  of  Kyrl,  the  Man  of  Ross,  deserves  par- 
ticular examination,  who,  after  a  long  and  pomp- 
ous enumeration  of  his  public  works  and  private 
charities,  is  said  to  have  diffused  all  those  bless- 
ings from  five  hundred  a-yerrr.  Wonders  arc  wil- 
lingly told  and  willingly  heard.  The  troth  is, 
that  KvtI  was  a  man  of  known  integrity  and 
active  benevolence,  by  whose  solicitation  the 
wealthy  were  persuaded  to  pay  contributions  t» 
his  charitable  schemes ;  this  influence  he  ob- 
tained by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr. 
Victor  received  from  the  minister  of  the  place; 
and  I  have  preserved  it,  that  the  praise  of  a  good 
man,  being  made  more  credible,  may  be  more 
solid.  Narrations  of  romantic  and  impracticable 
virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but  that  which 
is  unattainable  is  recommended  in  vain  ;  that 
good  may  be  endeavoured,  it  must  be  shown  to 
be  possible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has 
given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ce- 
remony of  burning  the  pope  ;  and  by  mention- 
ing with  some  indignation  the  inscription  on  the 
Monument 

When  this  poem  was  first  published,  the  dia- 
logue, having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  per- 
plexed and  obscure.  Pope  seems  to  have  writ 
ten  with  no  very  distinct  idea ;  for  he  calls  that 
an  "  Epistle  to  Bathurst,"  in  which  Bathurst  is 
introduced  as  speaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  inscribed  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham  his  "  Characters  of  Men,"  written  with 
close  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  and  exemplify  his  fa 
vourite  theory  of  the  ruling  pataiottf  by  which 
he  means  an  original  direction  of  desrre  to  some 
particular  object ;  an  innate  affection,  which 
gives  all  action  a  determinate  and  invariable  ten- 

 — — —  — — — 

*  Spenea, 
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lency,  and  operates  upon  the  whole  system  of 

ife,  either  openly,  or  more  secretly  by  the  in- 
ervention  ot  some  accident*!  or  subordinate  pro- 
lension. 

Of  any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible, 
he  existence  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Hu- 
nan characters  are  by  no  means  constant ;  men 
mange  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of 
Measure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.  Th  tee 
ndeed  who  attain  any  excellence  commonly 
ipend  life  in  one  pursuit ;  for  excellence  is  not 
men  gained  upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the 
particular  species  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
lot  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predominating 
lumour,  but  by  the  first  book  which  they  read, 
iomo  early  conversation  which  they  heard,  or 
jome  accident  which  excited  ardour  and  emula- 
tion. 

It  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  this  ruling;  pas- 
rion,  antecedent  to  reason  and  observation,  must 
lave  an  object  independent  on  human  contriv- 
ance ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  arti fi- 
nal good.  No  man  therefore  can  be  born,  in  the 
itrict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money  ;  for  he  may 
J«  born  where  money  does  not  exist ;  nor  can 
le  be  born,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
ry  ;  for  society,  politically  regulated,  is  a  state 
:ontradistinguished  from  a  state  of  nature ;  an< 
iny  attention  to  that  coalition  of  interests  which 
nakes  the  happiness  of  a  country  is  possible  only 
o  those  whom  inquiry  and  reflection  have  en 
ibled  to  comprehend  it 

This  doctrine  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as 
alse  ;  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a 
cind  of  moral  predestination,  or  overruling  prin- 
:iple  which  cannot  be  resisted ;  he  that  admits 
t  la  prepared  to  comply  with  every  desire  that 
•aprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter 
limself  that  he  submits  only  to  the  lawful  domi- 
nion of  Nature,  in  obeying  the  resistless  autho 
ity  of  his  ruling  passion. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skill, 
hat,  in  the  examples  by  which  be  illustrates  and 
onfirma  it,  he  has  confounded  passions,  appe- 
ites,  and  habits. 

To  the  "  Characters  of  Men,"  he  added  soon 
ifter,  in  an  epistle  supposed  to  have  been  ad 
Ireaaed  to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  last 
idition  has  taken  from  her,  the  "  Characters  of 
A' omen."  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with 
rreat  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  with 
rreat  success,  was  neglected  at  its  first  publica- 
ion,  as  the  commentator  supposes,  because  the 
)ublic  waa  informed  by  an  advertisement,  that  it 
contained  no  character  drawn  from  the  lift;  an 
issertion  which  Pope  probably  did  not  expect, 
ior  wiah  to  have  been  believed,  and  which  he 
icon  gave  his  readers  sufficient  reason  to  dis- 
rust,  by  telling  them  in  a  note  that  the  work 
*as  imperfect,  because  part  of  his  subject  was 
uce  too  kigh  to  be  yet  exposed. 

The  time  however  soon  came  in  which  it  was 
tafc  to  display  th'e  Dutchess  of  Marlborough 
jnder  the  name  of  Alossa ;  and  her  character 
area  inserted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  writer's 
yratitude. 

He  published  from  time  to  time  (between  1730 
ind  1740)  imitations  of  different  poems  of  Ho- 
•ace,  generally  with  his  name,  ana  once,  as  was 
luspected,  without  it  What  he  was  upon  moral 
*  to  own,  ha  ought  to  hare 


Ma 

suppressed.  Of  these  pieces  it  is  useless  to  set- 
tle the  datea,  as  they  had  seldom  much  relation 
to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  in  his 
hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients 
arc  familiarized,  by  adapting  their  sentiments  to 
modern  topics,  by  making  Horace  say  of  Shak- 
peare  what  he  originally  said  of  Ennius,  and  ac- 
commodating his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and  No- 
mentanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  our 
time,  was  first  practised  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  by  Oldham  and  Rochester ;  at  least  I 
remember  no  instances  more  ancient.  It  is  a  kind 
of  middle  composition  between  translation  and 
original  design,  which  pleases  when  the  thoughts 
are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  parallels 
lucky.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite 
amusement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  farther  than 
any  former  poet 

He  published  likewise  a  revival,  in  smoother 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  "  Satires,"  which  waa 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no 
great  impression  on  the  public.  Pope  seems  to 
nave  known  their  imbecility,  and  therefore  sup- 
pressed them  while  he  was  yet  contending  to 
rise  in  reputation,  but  ventured  them  when  he 
thought  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be  im- 
puted to  Donne  than  to  himself. 

The  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  seems  to 
be  derived  in  ita  first  design  from  "  Boileau's 
Address  i  son  Esprit,"  was  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  ia  to  be  regretted, 
that  either  honour  or  pleasure  should  have  been 
missed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  estimable  for  his 
learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for 
his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehension, 
skilful  in  his  profession,  versed  in  the  sciences, 
acquainted  with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to 
animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and 
active  imagination ;  a  scholar  with  great  bril- 
liance of  wit ;  a  wit  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life, 
retained  and  discovered  a  noble  ardour  of  reli- 
gious zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the 
public  _  He  vindicates  himself  from  censures; 
and,  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  en- 
forces his  own  claims  to  kindness  and  respect. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several  para- 
graphs which  had  been  before  printed  as  a  frag- 
ment, and  among  them  the  satirical  lines  upon 
Addison,  of  which  the  last  couplet  has  been 
twice  corrected.    It  was  at  first, 


would 
would 


there  bar 


Who  would  not  grieve  if  eueh  a  man  there  bs  f 
Who  would  not  faugh  If  Addison  ware  ha  t 

At  last  it  is, 

Who  but  must  laugh  if  auch  a  man  there  be  t 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Amcui  were  he  ' 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
steady  adherent  to  the  ministry  ;  and,  being  of- 
fended with  a  contemptuous  answer  to  one  of 
bis  pamphlets,*  had  summoned  Pulteney  to  a 


•  Intituled, 

Sro.  I7SS.-R. 


Sedition  and  Detonation  displayed." 
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duel.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the  first  at- 
tack, perhaps  cannot  now  he  easily  known  i  he 
had  written  an  invective  against  Pope,  whom  he 
calls  "  Hard  ns  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  ob- 
scure ;"  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  hatter.* 
To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verse  and  prose  ; 
the  verses  are  in  this  poem ;  and  the  prose, 
though  it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  among  his 
letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader  of  the  present  time 
exhibits  nothing  but  tedious  malignity. 

His  last  satires  of  the  general  kind  were  two 
dialogues,  named,  from  the  year  in  which  they 
were  published,  "  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eight."  In  these  poems  many  are  praised 
and  many  reproached.  Pope  was  then  en- 
tangled in  the  opposition  ;  a  follower  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  house,  and 
the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed  and  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  His  politi- 
cal partiality  was  too  plainly  sliown  ;  he  forjiot 
the  prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  bis  earlier 
years,  uninjured  and  unoffending,  through  much 
more  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  first  dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of 
praising  Allen  of  Bath,  ho  asked  his  leave  to 
mention  him  as  a  man  not  illustrious  by  any 
merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  in  his 
verses,  "  low-bom  Allen."  Men  are  seldom 
satisfied  with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  01  defect.  Allen  seems  not  to  have 
taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was 
afterwards  softened!  into  "  humble  Allen." 

In  the  second  dialogue  he  took  some  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxes,  among  others;  which 
Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttlcton,  tooK  an  opportunity 
of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friend- 
ship of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  with- 
out fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  he  hoped 
the  resentment  of  the  legislature  would  quickly 
be  discharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small 
poet,  was  summoned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem 
called  "Manners,"  together  with  Dodsley  his 
publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 
society,  skulked  and  escaped ;  but  Dodsley's 
shop  and  family  made  his  appearance  necessary. 
He  was,  however,  soon  dismissed ;  and  the 
whole  process  was  probably  intended  rather  to 
intimidate  Pope  than  to  punish  Whitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the 
patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon 
statesmen.  That  he  desisted  from  his  attempts 
of  reformation,  is  imputed,  by  his  commentator, 
to  his  despair  of  prevailing  over  the  corruption 
of  the  time.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  dread  of  his  satire  would 
countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of  monev ;  he 
pleased  himself  with  being  important  and  for- 
midable, end  gratified  sometimes  his  pride,  and 
sometimes  his  resentment;  till  at  last  he  began 
to  think  he  should  be  more  safe,  if  he  were  less 
busy. 

The  *'  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  published 
about  this  time,  extend  only  to  the  first  book  of 


•  Among  many  MSS.  letters,  fcc.  relating  to  Pope, 
which  I  have  lately  seen,  is  a  lampoon  In  the  Bible-style, 
of  much  humour,  but  Irreverent,  In  which  Pope  is  ridi- 
culed aa  the  aon  of  a  hatter  —  C. 

t  On  a  hint  from  Warbunon.  There  ia  however  rea- 
son to  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  house  in  which 
Allen  was  born  at  St.  Blaise,  that  he  was  not  of  a  low, 


e  work  projected  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Arbuthnot,  who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  end  denominated  themselves  the 
"  Scriblerus  Club."  Their  purpose  was  to  cen- 
sure the  abuses  of  learning  by  a  fictitious  life  of 
an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were  dispersed,  the 
design  was  never  completed ;  and  Warburton 
laments  his  miscarriage,  as  an  event  very  dis- 
astrous to  polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this  speci- 
men, which  seems  to  be  the  production  of  Ar- 
buthnot, with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope, 
the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented; 
for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  so 
little  practised,  that  they  are  not  known  ;  nor 
can  the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the  learned: 
he  raises  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  drivel 
them  away.  He  cures  diseeses  that  were  never 
fclL 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three 
great  writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from 
mankind :  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read, 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser, 
better,  or  merrier,  by  remembering  it. 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality; 
for,  besides  its  general  resemblance  to  "  Don 
Quixote,"  there  will  be  found  in  it  particular  imi- 
tations of  the  "  History  of  Mr.  Ouffle." 

Swift  carried  so  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  sup- 
plied him  with  hints  for  his  "Travels;"  and 
with  those  the  world  might  have  been  contented, 
though  the  rest  had  been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  sentiments 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  been  explored  by 
many  other  of  the  English  writers  ;  he  had  con- 
sulted the  modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a 
class  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  generally 
neglected.  Pope,  however,  was  not  ashamed  of 
their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  have  derived  from  it. 
A  small  selection  from  the  Italians  who  wrote 
in  Latin  had  been  published  at  London,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  ?  by  a  manj  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  whom  his  preface  shows 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking. 
This  collection  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  ( 1 740)  published  it  in  two  volumes,  but 
injuriously  omitted  his  predecessor's  preface.  To 
these  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  mere 
text,  no  regard  was  paid ;  the  authors  were  still 
neglected,  and  the  editor  was  neither  praised  nor 
censured. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned 
a  work,  which  he  considered  as  subsequent  to 
his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  of  which  he  has  given 
this  account  to  Dr.  Swift: 

"March  25,  1736. 
"If  ever  I  write  any  more  epistles  in  verse, 
one  of  them  shall  be  addressed  to  you.  1  nave 
long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it  •  but  I  would 
make  what  bears  your  name  as  finished  as  my 
last  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  more  fi- 
nished than  any  of  the  rest  The  subject  is  large, 
and  will  divide  into  four  epistles,  which  naturally 
follow  the  •  Essay  on  M  an  ;'  viz.  1 .  Of  the  Ex- 
tent and  Limits  of  Human  Reason  and  Science. 
2.  A  View  of  the  Useful  and  therefore  Attain- 


\  Since  discovered  to  have  been  Alterbury,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Rochester  — See  the  Collection  of  that  Pre- 
lute  s  Epistolary  Correspondence,  voL  It.  pi «.— V. 
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able,  tad  of  the  Unuseful  and  therefore  Unat- 
tainable, Arts.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Appli- 
cation, tnd  Use,  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of 
the  Use  of  Learning,  of  the  Science  of  the  World, 
tad  of  Wit.  It  will  conclude  with  a  satire  against 
the  misapplication  of  all  these,  exemplified  by 
pictures,  chrjucters,  and  examples." 

This  work,  in  its  full  extent,  (being  now  af- 
flicted with  an  asthma,  and  finding  the  powers 
oflrfe gradually  declining,)  he  had  no  longer  cou- 
rage to  undertake ;  but  from  the  materials  which 
he  had  provided,  he  added,  at  Warburton's  re- 
quest, another  book  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  of  which 
the  design  is  to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either 
hopeless  or  useless,  as  either  pursue  what  is  un- 
attainable, or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  use. 

When  this  book  was  printed,  (1742,)  the  lau- 
rel bad  been  for  some  time  upon  the  head  of 
Cibber;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Pope  could  regard  with  much  kindness  or 
esteem,  though  in  one  of  the  imitations  of  Ho- 
race he  has  liberally  enough  praised  the  " Care- 
test  Husband."  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  among 
other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Cibber;  who,  in  his  "Apology,"  complains  of 
the  peat  Poet's  unkindness  as  more  injurious, 
"because,"  says  he,  "I  never  have  offended 
him." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should 
haw  been,  in  some  degree,  mollified  by  this  sub- 
missive gentleness,  but  no  such  consequence  ap- 
peared. Though  he  condescended  to  commend 
Cibber  once,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  con- 
temptuously in  one  of  his  satires,  and  again  in 
hneputle  to  Arbuthnot;  and  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the"  Dunciad"  attacked  him  with  acrimony, 
to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  discover- 
able. Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing 
the  Laureat,  he  satirised  those  by  whom  the 
laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratified  that  ambi- 
tus petulance  with  which  he  affected  to  insult 
the  great 

Toe  severity  of  this  satire  left  Cibber  no 
longer  any  patience.  He  had  confidence  enough 
ia  Sis  own  powers  to  believe  that  he  could  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless 
did  not  want  instigators,  who,  without  any  care 
*bont  the  victory,  desired  to  amuse  themselves 
hy  looking  on  the  contest.  He  therefore  gave 
the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his 
resolution  from  that  time  never  to  bear  another 
hiow  without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
Tenary  by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
lain  by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of 
Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  distant  cause.  After 
ft*  14  Three  Hours  after  Marriage"  had  been 
driven  off  the  stage,  by  the  offence  which  the 
mammy  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while 
&e  exploded  scene  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it 
Wpencd  that  Cibber  played  Bayes  in  the  "  Re- 
hearsal and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven 
the  psrt  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical 
^tactions,  he  said,  that  he  once  thought  to 
*vre  introduced  his  lovers  disguised  in  a  mum- 
my and  a  crocodile.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  was 
r*ehred  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated  con- 
^pt  of  the  play."  Pope,  who  was  behind  the 
**nes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the  stage,  "  at- 
•»^ed  him,"  as  he  says,  "  with  all  the  virulence 
**  wit  oat  of  his  senses;"  to  which  he  replied, 
I  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was 


said  by  so  particular  a  i 

as  often  as  he  played  that  part,  he 
the  same  provocation." 

He  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  so  zealously 
defended  ;  and  adds  an  idle  story  of  Pope's  be- 
haviour at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thought  or  language,  and,  if  suffered  to  re- 
main without  notice,  would  have  been  very  soon 
forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been  enough  ac- 
quainted with  human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion 
had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his  understanding, 
that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with  Cibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which  is  given 
at  the  expense  of  the  higher  character.  When 
Cibber  lampooned  Pope,  curiosity  was  excited  ; 
what  Pope  could  say  of  Cibber  nobody  inquired, 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  asperity  might  betray  his 
pain  and  lessen  his  dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  the  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  confessing  that 
it  stung  him.  The  dishonour  of  being  shown  as 
Cibber's  antagonist  could  never  be  compensated 
by  the  victory.  Cibber  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
when  Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon 
him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  both  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could  have 
made  him  despicable  :  the  blow  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  re- 
solved to  tell  the  whole  English  world  that  he 
was  at  war  with  Cibber ;  and,  to  show  that  he 
thought  him  no  common  adversary,  he  prepared 
no  common  vengeance  ;  he  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Dunciad,"*  in  which  he  degraded 
Theobald  from  his  painful  pre-eminence,  and 
enthroned  Cibber  in  his  stead.  Unhappily,  the 
two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characters,  and 
Pope  was  unwilling  to  lose  what  he  had  al- 
ready written ;  he  has  therefore  depraved  his 
poem,  by  giving  to  Cibber  the  old  books,  the  old 
pedantry,  and  the  sluggish  pertinacity  of  Theo- 
bald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interest 
to  make  another  change,  and  introduced  Osborne 
contending  for  the  prize  among  the  booksellers. 
Osborne  was  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  shame, 
without  sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of  poverty. 
He  told  me,  when  he  was  doing  that  which  rais- 
ed Pope's  resentment,  that  he  should  be  put  into 
the  "Dunciad  ;"  but  he  had  the  fate  of  "Cas- 
sandra." I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till 
in  time  I  saw  it  accomplished.  The  shafts  of 
satire  were  directed  equally  in  vain  against  Cib- 
ber and  Osborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impe- 
netrable impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by  the 
impassive  dulness  of  the  other.  Pope  confessed 
his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he  gave  no  pain 
to  those  who  had  provoked  him.  He  was  able  to 
hurt  none  but  himself ;  by  transferring  the  same 
ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  reduced  himself 
to  the  insignificance  of  his  own  magpie,  who 
from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid 
"  The  Dunciad"  with  another  pamphlet, f  which 
Pope  said,  "  would  be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  harts- 
horn to  him ;"  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were 
at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  re- 
late, that  he  attended  his  father,  the  painter,  on 
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a  visit,  when  one  of  C ibber's  pamphlets  came 
into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said,  "These 
things  are  my  diversion."  They  eat  by  him 
while  he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  features  writh- 
ing with  anguish  ;  and  young  Richardson  said 
to  lus  father,  when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  preserved  from  such  diversion  as  had  been 
that  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finning  his  diseases  more  op- 
pressive, and  his  vital  powers  gradually  declin- 
ing, he  no  longer  strained  his  faculties  with  any 
original  composition,  nor  proposed  any  other  em- 
ployment for  his  remaining  life  than  the  revisal 
and  correction  of  his  former  works  ,  in  which  he 
received  advice  and  assistance  from  Warburton. 
whom  he  appears  to  have  trusted  and  honoured 
in  the  highest  degree. 

He  laid  aside  his  epic  poem,  perhaps  without 
much  loss  to  mankind  ;  for  his  hero  was  Brutus 
the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  fic- 
tion, established  a  colony  in  Britain.  The  sub- 
ject therefore  was  of  the  fabulous  age ;  the 
actors  were  a  race  upon  whom  imagination  has 
been  exhausted,  and  attention  wearied,  and  to 
whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  recalled,  when 
it  is  invited  in  blank  verse,  which  Pope  had 
adopted  with  great  imprudence,  and,  I  think, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our 
language.  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  pre- 
served by  Ruff  head  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Pope  was  thoughtless  enough  to  model  the 
names  of  his  heroes  with  terminations  not  con- 
sistent with  the  time  or  country  in  which  be 
places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year,  but  per- 
ceived himself,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  going  down 
the  hill."  He  had  for  at  least  five  years  been 
afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  other  disorders, 
which  his  physicians  were  unable  to  relieve.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thom- 
son, a  man  who  had,  by  large  promises,  and  free 
censures  of  the  common  practice  of  physic, 
forced  himself  up  into  sudden  reputation.  Thom- 
son declared  his  distemper  to  be  a  dropsv,  and 
evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture  ofjalap ; 
but#  confessed  that  his  belly  did  not  subside. 
Thomson  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was  per- 
suaded to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and 
conversation,  as  he  was  one  day  Bitting  in  the 
air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  March- 
mont, he  saw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at 
the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke to  go  and  hand  ! 
not  liking  his  errand,  crossed 
still :  but  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  younger 
and  less  captious,  waited  on  the  lady,  who,  when 
he  came  to  her,  asked,  "  What,  is  he  not  dead 
yet  ?"  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with 
shameful  unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of  his 
decay ;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to  leave, 
she  had  a  very  great  part.  Their  acquaint- 
ance began  early ;  the  life  of  each  was  pictured 
on  the  other's  mind  ;  their  conversation  there- 
fore was  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there 
was  an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial  no- 
tions. Perhaps  he  considered  her  unwilling- 
ness to  approach  the  chamber  of  sickness  as 
female  weakness,  or  human  frailty  ;  perhaps  he 
was  conscious  to  himself  of  peevishness  ana  im- 
patience, or,  though  he  was  offended  by  her 
inattention,  might  yet  consider  her  merit  as 


up.  Bolingbroke, 
d  his  legs  and  sat 


overbalancing  her  fault :  and,  if  be  had  suffered 

his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have 
found  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
only  have  shrunk  within  himself :  it  was  too  late 
to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondness. 

In  May,  1744,  his  death  was  approaching;* 
on  the  6th,  he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  he 
mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as  a  sufficient 
humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man  ;  he  afterwards 
complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a  curtain, 
and  in  false  colours,  and  one  day,  in  the 
sence  of  Dodsley,  asked  what  arm  it  was 
came  out  of  the  wall.  He  said  that  his 
inconvenience  was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  t bis 
state  of  helpless  decay ;  and  being  told  by 
Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermission  of  his 
deliriousness,  was  always  saying  something  kind 
either  of  his  present  or  his  absent  friends,  and 
that  his  humanity  seemed  to  have  survived  his 
understanding,  answered,  "It  has  so :"  and 
added,  "I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that 
had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends, 
or  more  general  friendship  for  mankind."  At 
another  tune  he  said,  "I  have  known  Pope 
these  thirty  years,  and  value  myself  more  in  bit 
friendship  than  " — His  grief  then  suppressed  his 
voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a 
future  state.  Being  asked  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hooke,  a  papist,  whether  he  would  not  die  like 
his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a  priest 
should  not  be  called  ;  he  answered,  "  I  do  not 
think  it  is  essential,  but  it  will  be  very  right,  and 
I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it" 

In  the  morning  after  the  priest  had  given  him 
the  last  sacraments,  he  said,  "  There  is  nothing 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship, 
and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of 
virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  day  of 
May,  1 744,  so  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did 
not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expiration.— 
He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father 
and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  him  by  his  commentator,  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  execu- 
tors; first  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;f  and,  if  be 
should  not  be  living,  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont; 
undoubtedly  expecting  them  to  be  proud  of  the 
trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  But  let  no 
man  dream  of  influence  beyond  his  life.  After 
a  decent  time,  Dodsley  the  bookseller  went  to 
solicit  preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was  told 
that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected  :  and, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  the  world  haa  been 
disappointed  of  what  was  "reserved  for  the 
next  age." 

He  lost  indeed  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke,  by 
a  kind  of  posthumous  offence.  The  political 
pamphlet,  called  "  The  Patriot  King,"  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the 
impression  of  a  yery  few  copies,  to  be  distributed, 
according  to  the  author's  direction,  among  his 
friends,  and  Pope  assured  him  that  no  more  had 
been  printed  than  were  allowed  ;  but,  soon  after 


♦  SiMmc*. 

f  This  is  Mtnewhat  Inaccurately  exprwaed. 
Bolingbroke  wm  not  an  executor;  Pop*'*  papers  w«r« 
left  to  him  •pecifically,  or,  to  com  of  his  death,  to  Lord 
Marchmont.— C. 
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his  d<?&th,  the  printer  brought  and  resigned  a 
complete  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which 
Pope  hud  ordered  him  to  print,  and  retain  in 
secret.  He  kept,  as  was  observed,  his  engage- 
ment to  Pope,  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to 
his  friend ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  trans- 
action, till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  deliver  the  books  to 
the  right  owner,  who  with  great  indignation, 
made  a  fire  in  his  vard,  and  delivered  the  whole 
impression  to  the  names. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  naturally  dictated  by  resentment  of  violated 
faith ;  resentment  more  acrimonious,  as  the  vio- 
lator had  been  more  loved  or  more  trusted.  But 
here  the  anger  might  have  stopped  ;  the  injury 
was  private ;  and  there  was  Utile  danger  from 
the  example. 

Bolmg broke,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied ; 
his  thirst  of  vengeance  incited  him  to  blast  the 
memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in 
has  last  straggles ;  and  he  employed  Mallet, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the 
public  with  all  its  aggravations.  Warburton, 
whose  heart  was  warm  with  his  legacy,  and 
tender  by  the  recent  separation,  thought  it  pro- 
per for  him  to  interpose  ;  and  undertook,  not  in- 
deed to  vindicate  the  action,  for  breach  of  trust 
has  always  something  criminal,  but  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  apology.  Having  advanced,  what  can- 
not be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is  made  more 
or  less  excusable  by  the  motives  that  produce  it, 
he  inquires  what  evil  purpose  could  have  induced 
Pope  to  break  his  promise.  He  could  not  de- 
light his  vanity  by  usurping  the  work,  which, 
though  not  sold  in  shops,  had  been  shown  to 
a  number  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
author's  claim ;  he  coald  not  gratify  his  avarice, 
for  he  could  not  sell  his  plunder  till  Bolingbroke 
was  dead ;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  left 
to  another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and,  if 
left  to  himself,  would  be  useless. 

Warburton  therefore  supposes,  with  great 
appearance  of  reason,  that  the  irregularity  of 
his  conduct  proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  for 
Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps  have  destroyed 
the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to 
preserve,  even  without  its  author's  approbation. 
To  this  apology  an  answer  was  written  in  "  A 
Letter  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  living." 
He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  me- 
by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous  men- 
made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an 
repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mrs. 
Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  favourite  of 
Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the  house  of  Allen, 
where  she  comported  herself  with  such  indecent 
arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a 
state  of  irreconcileable  dislike,  and  the  door  was 
for  ever  barred  against  her.  This  exclusion  she 
reseated  with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  refuse 
any  legacy  from  Pope,  unless  he  left  the  world 
with  a  disavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Having 
been  long  under  her  dominion,  now  tottering 
>  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
of  her  temper,  or,  perhaps,  with  the 
>  of  a  lover,  persuaded  that  she  had  suf- 
im proper  treatment,  he  complied  with  her 
ind,  and  polluted  his  will  with  female  resent- 
Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave 
hospital  at  Bath,  observing,  that  Pope 
was  always  a  bad  accountant,  and  that,  if  to 
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150i  he  had  put  a  cipher  more,  he  had  come 
nearer  to  the  truth.* 
The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have 

been  formed  by  the  nicest  model.  He  has,  in 
his  account  of  the  M  Little  Club,"  compared  him- 
self to  a  spider,  and  by  another  is  described  as 
protuberant  behind  and  before.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy ;  but  he  was 
of  a  constitution  originally  feeble  and  weak; 
and,  as  bodies  of  a  tender  frame  are  easily  dis- 
torted, his  deformity  was  probably  in  part  the 
effect  of  his  application.  Bis  stature  was  so 
low,  that  to  bring  him  to  a  level  with  common 
tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat.  But 
his  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  bis  eyes  were 
animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion, 
his  vital  functions  were  so  much  disordered,  that 
his  life  was  a  "long  disease."  His  most  fre- 
quent assail  men  t  was  the  headache, 
I  used  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of 
which  he  very  frequently  required. 

Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty 
peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a  female  do- 
mestic of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  knew  him 
perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life.  He  was  then 
so  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female 
attendance  ;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that 
he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet,  under  a  shirt  of  a 
very  coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves.  When 
he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff* 
canvass,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect, 
till  they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel waistcoat  One  side  was  contracted.  His 
legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk 
with  three  pair  of  Stockings,  which  were  drawn 
on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for  he  was  not  able  to 
dress  or  undress  himself,  and  neither  went  to* 
bed  nor  roso  without  help.  His  we 
it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  clean. 


*  This  account  of  the  difference  between  Pope  and 
Mr.  Allen  is  not  so  circumstantial  as  it  was  In  Johnson's 
power  to  hare  made  it  The  particulars  communicated 
to  him  concerning  it  he  was  too  indolent  to  commit  to 
writing  j  the  business  of  this  note  la  ( 


Upon  an  Invitation,  In  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  included. 
Mr.  Pope  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Allen,  at  Prior-Park  ;  ana 
]  having  occasion  to  go  to  Bristol  for  a  few  days,  left  Mrs. 
Blount  behind  him.  In  his  absence  Mrs.  Blount,  who 
was  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  signified  an  Inclination 
to  go  to  the  popish  chapel  at  Bath,  and  desired  of  Mr. 
Allen  the  use  of  his  chariot  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  being 
at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  suggested  the  impropriety 
of  having  his  carriage  seen  at  the  door  of  a  place  of  wor* 
ship,  to  which,  as  a  magistrate,  he  was  at  leas 
from  giving  a  aancUon,  and  might  be  required  t 
and  therefore  de«ired  to  be  excused.  Mrs.  Bit 
ed  this  refusal,  and  told  Pope  of  it  at  hie  return,  and  so 
infected  him  wkh  her  rage,  that  they  both  left  the  house 
•jbrupcly  \ 

An  instance  of  the  like  negligence  may  be  noted  in  his 
relation  or  Pope's  love  of  painting,  which  differs  much 
from  the  information  I  gave  him  on  that  head.  A  picture 
of  BeUerton,  certainly  copied  from  Kneller,  by  Pope.f 
Lord  Mansfield  once  showed  me  at  Kenwood-hou 
adding  that  it  was  the  only  one  be  i 
the  weakness  of  his  eyas  was  a 
of  the  pencil. — H. 

♦  This  is  altogether  wrong ;  Pope  kept  up  hie  friend, 
ship  with  Mr.  Allen  to  the  last,  as  appear*  by  his  letters, 
anu  Mrs.  Blount  remained  in  Mr.  Allen's  house  some 
time  after  the  coolness  took  place  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Allen.  Allen's  conversation  with  Pope  on  this  subject, 
and  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Blount,  all  whoee  quarrels  he  was 
obliged  to  share,  will  appear  in  Mr.  Bowlea'a  edition  of 
Pope's  works — C 
See  p.  2». 
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.all away;  and  he 
used  to  dine  sometimes  with  Lord  Oxford,  pri- 
vatelv,  in  a  velvet  cap.  His  dress  of  ceremony 
was  black,  with  a  tiewig,  and  a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his 
sickness  required,  had  taught  him  all  the  un- 
pleasing  and  unsocial  qualities  of  a  valetudinary 
He  expected  that  every  thing  should  give 
D  his  ease  or  humour  ;  as  a  child,  whose 
parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unresisted 
dominion  in  the  nursery. 

Ce$t  que  Fen/ant  toujovr$  est  homme, 
Vest  que  t homme  e$t  toujour  a  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he-  ••  nodded  in  com- 
pany;" and  once  slumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  pro- 
cured him  many  invitations  ;  but  he  was  a  very 
troublesome  inmate.  He  brought  no  servant, 
and  had  so  many  wants,  that  a  numerous  at- 
tendance was  scarcely  able  to  supply  them. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room  for  another, 
because  he  exacted  the  attention,  and  employed 
the  activity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands 
were  ao  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen  j 
in  time  avoided  and  neglected  him  ;  and  the  Earl 


of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  the  servants  for 
their  resolute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  neglected  their  business, 
alleged  that  they  had  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Pope.  One  of  his  constant  demands  was  of  cof- 
fee in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited 
on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome ; 
but  he  was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  of 
sleep ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  servant  declared,  that 
in  the  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer 
his  call,  she  would  not  ask  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault  easily  incident  to  those  I 
who,  suffering  much  pain,  think  themselves  en-  i 
titled  to  whatever  pleasures  they  can  snatch. 
He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appetite ;  he  loved 
meat  highly  seasoned  and  of  strong  taste  ;  and, 
at  the  intervals  of  the  table,  amused  himself' 
with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves.  If  he  sat  down 
to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his 
stomach  with  repletion ;  and,  though  he  seemed 
angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him,  did  not 
forbear  to  drink  it    His  friends,  who  knew 
the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with  ' 
presents  of  luxury,  which  he  did  not  suffer  to 
stand  neglected.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not  j 
always  proportioned  to  the  lustre  of  their  lives. 
Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  the 
javelin  or  the  sword  ;  the  slaughters  of  Canne 
were  revenged  by  a  ring.   The  death  of  Pope 
was  imputed,  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  a  silver 
saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat  is  certain ;  bnt 
that  his  sensuality  shortened  his  life  will  not  be 
hastily  concluded,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  six-and-fifty 
years,  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  dili- 
gence of  study  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  had 
great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  at- 
tain all  his  purposes  by  indirect  and  unsuspected 
methods.  "He  hardly  drank  tea  without  a 
stratagem."  If,  at  the  house  of  his  friends,  he  | 
wanted  any  accommodation,  he  was  not  willing 
to  ask  for  it  in  plain  terms,  but  would  mention  it  I 


it  was  procured,  he  soon  made  it  apt-  r  ;  r 
whose  sake  it  had  been  recommended.  Thus  he 
teased  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  screen. 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions, 
that  Lady  Bobngbroke  used  to  say,  in  a  French 
phrase,  that  "  he  played  the  politician  about 
cabbages  and  turnips."  His  unjustifiable  im- 
pression of  "  The  Patriot  King,"  as  it  can  be 
imputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  general  habit  of  secrecy  and 
cunning:  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  sly 
trick,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of 
outwitting  Bobngbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  resembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one  that 
was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company.  It 
is  remarkaible,  that  so  near  his  time,  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  so 
little  of  what  he  has  said  :  traditional  memory 
retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  nor  sentences  of  ob- 
servation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  either 
wise  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  standa 
upon  record.  When  an  objection,  raised  against 
his  inscription  for  Shakspeare,  was  defended  by 
the  authority  of  "Patrick,"  he  replied— " hor- 
resco  referens"-s-that  "  he  would  allow  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  dictionary  to  know  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  toge- 
ther." 

He  was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  capriciously  resentful.  He 
would  sometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford  silently,  no 
one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  he  courted  back 
by  more  letters  and  messages  than  the  footmen 
were  willing  to  carry.  The  table  was  indeed  in- 
fested by  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  his 
peevishness,  could  by  no  entreaties  be  restrained 
from  contradicting  him,  till  their  disputes  were 
sharpened  to  such  asperity,  that  one  or  the  other 
quitted  the  house. 

He  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular 
with  servants  or  inferiors ;  but  by  no  merriment, 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever  seen  ex- 
cited to  laughter. 
Of  his  domestic  character,  frugality  was  a 
minently  remarkable.  Having  determined 


part  ( 

not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not  to  he  in 
want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  magnanimously 
rejected  all  temptations  to  expense  unsuitable  to 
his  fortune.  This  general  care  must  be  univer- 
sally approved :  but  it  sometimes  appeared  in 
petty  artifices  of  parsimony,  such  as  the  practice 
of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of  let- 
ters, us  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  copy  of 
the  "  Iliad,"  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  five 
shillings  were  saved ;  or  in  a  niggardly  recep- 
tion of  his  friends,  and  scantiness  of  entertain- 
ment, .as,  when  he  had  two  guests  in  his  house, 
he  would  set  at  supper  a  single  pint  upon  the 
table;  and,  having  himself  taken  two  small 
glosses,  would  retire,  and  say,  "Gentlemen.  I 
leave  you  to  your  wine."    Vet  he  tells  his 


friends,  that  "  he  has  a  heart  for  all,  a  house  for 
all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a  fortune  for 
all." 

He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  splendid  din- 
ner, and  is  said  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the 
skill  or  elegance  which  such  performances  re- 
quire.  That  this  magnificence  should  be  often 
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that  obstinate  prudence  with  which  he 
i  his  affairs  would  not  permit,  for  his 
revenue,  certain  and  casual,  amounted  only  to 
about  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year,  of  which 
however  he  declares  himself  able  to  assign  one 
hundred  to  charity.* 

Of  this  fortune,  which,  as  it  arose  from  public 
approbation,  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his 
imagination  seems  to  have  been  too  full :  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to 
notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in 
talking  of  his  money.  In  his  letters  and  his 
poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx 
sod  hU  vines,  or  some  hints  of  his  opulence,  are 
always  to  be  found.  The  great  topic  of  his  ridi- 
cule is  poverty  ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonists  are  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  din- 
ner. He  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion,  not  very  un- 
common in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to 
want  every  tiling. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  pos- 
sessions, seems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the 
men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
and  whose  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have 
been  obtained  by  any  practices  of  meanness  or 
servility ;  a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be 
true,  and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever 
aspired.  Pope  never  set  his  genius  to  sale,  he 
never  flattered  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  or 
praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  Savage, 
however,  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  re- 
lax his  dignity,  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  his 
"  Highness's  dog." 

His  admiration  of  the  great  seems  to  have  in- 
creased in  the  advance  of  life.  He  passed  over 
peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  bis  "  Iliad"  to 
Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the 
praise  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue 
been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was  chosen  for 
so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
know  ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary  history  of 
any  particular  intimacy  between  them.  The 
name  of  Congreve  appears  in  the  letters  among 
those  of  his  other  friends,  but  without  any  observ- 
able distinction  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to 
annex  names  dignified  with  titles,  but  was  not 
very  happy  in  his  choice ;  for,  except  Lord  Ba- 
thurst,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as 
that  a  good  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy 
with  them  known  to  posterity :  he  can  derive 
little  honour  from  the  notice  of  Cobham,  Bur- 
hngton,  or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  his  social  qualities,  if  an  estimate  be  made 
from  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
easily  be  formed  :  they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and 
unclouded  effulgence  of  general  benevolence  and 
particular  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  libe- 
rality, gratitude,  constancy,  and  tenderness.  It 
has  been  so  long  said  as  to  be  commonly  believed, 
that  the  true  characters  of  men  may  be  found  in 
their  letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend 
heart  open  before  him.  But  tho  truth 
the  simple  friendships  of  the 
the  friendships  only 


lays  his  hear 
is,  that  such 


of  it  arose  from  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
,  which  he  had  purchased  either  of  the 
of  Buckmshamihire.  or  the  Dutches*  his 


,  mns  which  was  charged  on 
[8m  p.  is i.]  ThadMdbv^ 


of  ih« 


of  children.  Very  few  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which, 
by  whatever  accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun 
a  distinct  and  continued  view  ;  and,  certainly, 
what  we  hide  from  ourselves  we  do  not  show  to 
our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaction 
which  oilers  stronger  temptation  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.  In 
the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first  emotions 
of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  con- 
sidered ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and 
passion  have  their  genuine  effect ;  but  a  friendly 
letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  performance  in 
the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude, 
and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by 
design  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity ; 
for  by  whom  can  a  man  so  much  wish  to  be 
thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kind- 
ness he  desires  to  gain  or  keep !  Even  in  writing 
to  the  world  there  is  less  constraint ;  the  author 
is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his 
chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  dis- 
positions of  mankind;  but  a  letter  is  addressed 
to  a  single  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known ;  and  must  therefore 
please,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing 
to  oppose  them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representations, 
which  men  give  of  their  own  minds,  with  the 
guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  would  show  more 
severity  than  knowledge.  The  writer  commonly 
believes  himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts, 
while  they  are  general,  are  right;  and  most 
hearts  are  pure  while  temptation  is  away.  It  is 
easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacy; 
to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  given.  While  such  ideas  are  fbrmed,  they 
are  felt ;  and  self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam 
of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as 
compositions,  they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and 
artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write,  because  there 
is  something  which  the  mind  wishes  to  discharge ; 
and  another,  to  solicit  the  imagination,  becauso 
ceremony  or  vanity  require  something  to  bo 
written.  Pope  confesses  his  early  letters  to  be 
vitiated  with  affectation  and  ambition  :  to  know 
whether  he  disentangled  himself  from  these  per- 
verters  of  epistolary  integrity,  his  book  and  his 
life  must  be  set  in  comparison. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  is  contempt  of  his 
own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he 
would  deserve  no  commendation :  and  in  this  he 
was  certainly  not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of 
himself  was  sufficiently  observed  ;  and  of  what 


could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry  ?  He  writes, 
he  says,  when  "  he  has  just  nothing  else  to  do 
yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was  never  at  leisure 
for  conversation,  because  he  had  "always  soma 
poetical  scheme  in  his  head."  It  was  punctually 
required  that  his  writing-box  should  be  set  upon 
his  bed  before  he  rose  ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  do- 
mestic related,  that  in  the  dreadful  winter  of 
forty,  she  was  called  from  her  bed  hy  him  four 
times  in  one  night,  to  supply  him  with  paper, 
lest  he  should  lose  a  thought. 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  criti- 
cism, though  it  was  observed  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  every  pamphlet  disturbed  his  quiet,  and 
that  his  extreme  irritability  hud  him  open  to 
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perpetual  vexation  ;  but  he  wished  to  despise  his 

critics,  and  therefore  hoped  that  he  did  despise 
them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the 
court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he  nursed  in 
his  mind  a  foolish  disestecm  of  kings,  and  pro- 
claims that  "  he  never  sees  courts."  Yet  a  little 
regard  shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melt- 
ed' his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say, 
when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
"  how  he  could  love  a  prince  while  he  disliked 
kings  V 

He  very  frequently  professes  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  represents  himself  as  looking  on 
mankind,  sometimes  with  gay  indifference,  as 
on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his  serious  atten- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  gloomy  indignation, 
as  on  monsters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of 
pity.  These  were  dispositions  apparently  coun- 
terfeited. How  could  he  despise  those  whom 
he  lived  by  pleasing,  and  on  whose  approbation 
his  esteem  of  himself  was  superstructed  ?  Why 
should  he  hate  those  to  whose  favour  he  owed 
his  honour  and  his  ease?  Of  things  that  termi- 
nate in  human  life,  the  world  is  lite  proper  judge , 
to  despise  its  sentence,  if  it  were  possible,  is  not 
just ;  and  if  it  were  just,  is  not  possible.  Pope 
was  far  enough  from  this  unreasonable  temper : 
he  was  sufficiently  a  fool  to  fame,  and  his  fault 
was  that  he  pretended  to  neglect  it.  His  levity 
and  his  sullenness  were  only  in  his  letters  ;  he 
passed  through  common  life,  sometimes  vexed, 
and  sometimes  pleased,  with  the  natural  emotions 
of  common  men. 

His  scorn  of  the  great  is  too  often  repeated  to 
be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he 
despises  ;  and  as  falsehood  is  always  in  danger 
of  inconsistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at  another 
time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells 
often  in  his  mind.  He  is  afraid  of  writing,  lest 
the  clerks  at  the  Post-office  should  know  his  se- 
crets ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  considers  him- 
self as  surrounded  by  universal  jealousy ;  "af- 
ter many  deaths,  and  many  dispersions,  two  or 
three  of  us,"  says  he,  "  may  still  be  brought 
together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  divert  ourselves, 
and  the  world  too,  if  it  pleases  ;"  and  they  can 
live  together,  and  "  show  what  friends  wits  may 
be,  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world."  All 
this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not 
know  his  hand ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  ene- 
mies than  a  public  character  like  his  inevitably 
excites ;  and  with  what  degree  of  friendship  the 
wits  might  live,  very  few  were  so  much  fools  as 
ever  to  inquire. 

Some  part,  of  this  pretended  discontent  he 
learned  from  Swift,  and  crosses  it,  I  think, 
most  frequently  in  his  correspondence  with  him. 
Swift's  resentment  was  unreasonable,  but  it  was 
sincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mimicry  of  his 
friend,  a  fictitious  part  which  he  began  to  play 
before  it  became  nim.  When  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  related  that  "a  glut  of 
study  and  retirement  had  thrown  him  on  the 
world,"  and  that  there  was  danger  lest  "  a  glut 
of  the  world  should  throw  him  back  upon  study 
and  retirement"  To  this  Swift  answered  with 
great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  acted  or 
suffered  enough  in  the  world  to  have  become 
weary  of  it.  And,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
some  very  powerful  reason  that  can  drive  back 


to  solitude  him  who  has  once  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  such  narrowness  of  mind,  as  makes  them 
insensible  of  sny  excellence  that  has  not  tome 
affinity  with  their  own,  and  confines  their  es- 
teem and  approbation  to  so  small  a  number,  that 
whoever  should  form  his  opinion  of  the  age 
from  their  representation,  would  suppose  them 
to  have  lived  amidst  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
unable  to  find  among  their  contemporaries  either 
virtue  or  intelligence,  and  persecuted  by  those 
that  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he 
professes  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  speaks  of 
riches  and  poverty,  of  success  and  disappoint- 
ment, with  negligent  indifference,  he  certainly 
does  not  express  his  habitual  and  settled  senti- 
ments, but  either  wilfully  disguises  his  own 
character,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  Invests  him- 
self with  temporary  qualities,  and  sallies  out 
in  the  colours  of  the  present  moment.  His 
hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  acted 
strongly  upon  his  mind;  and,  if  he  differed 
from  others,  it  was  not  by  carelessness ;  he  was 
irritable  and  resentful.  His  malignity  to  Philips, 
whom  he  had  first  made  ridiculous,  and  then 
hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  long.  Of 
his  vain  desire  to  make  Bentley  contemptible,  I 
never  heard  any  adequate  reason.  He  was 
sometimes  wanton  in  nis  attacks;  and  before 
C hand os,  Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in 
his  retreat. 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had  most  of 
his  afTection  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
friendship,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  other  than  he  describes  himself.  His  for- 
tune did  not  suffer  his  charity  to  be  splendid  and 
conspicuous;  but  he  assisted  Dodsley  with  a 
hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open  a  shop ;  and 
of  the  subscription  of  forty  pounds  a  year  that 
he  raised  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paid  by  him- 
self. He  was  accused  of  loving  money ;  but 
his  love  was  eagerness  to  gain,  not  solicitude  to 
keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  friendship  he  was  zealous  and 
constant ;  his  early  maturity  of  mind  commonly 
united  him  with  men  older  than  himself,  and, 
therefore,  without  attaining  any  considerable 
length  of  life,  he  saw  many  companions  of  his 
youth  sink  into  the  grave;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  lost  a  single  friend  by  coldness  or 
by  injury;  those  who  loved  him  once,  continued 
their  kindness.  His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen 
in  his  will  was  the  effect  of  his  adherence  to  one 
whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom 
he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fondness.  His 
violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Boling- 
broke  could  have  no  motive  inconsistent  with 
the  warmest  affection ;  he  either  thought  the 
action  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he  forgot  it,  or 
so  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friend  to  ap- 
prove it. 

It  was  reported,  with  such  confidence  as  al- 
most to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers  intrusted 
to  his  executors  was  found  a  defamatory  life  of 
Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  instrument 
of  vengeance,  to  be  used  if  any  provocation 
should  he  ever  given.  About  this  I  inquired  of 
the  Carl  of  Marchmont,  who  assured  me  that  no 
such  piece  was  among  his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was 
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tint  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  which,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Racine,  he  professes  him- 
self a  sincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not  scru- 
pulously pious  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is  known 
by  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sen- 
tences taken  from  the  Scriptures;  a  mode  of 
merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  pro- 
uneness,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easi- 
ness and  vulgarity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he 
has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
principles  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever 
lost  his  belief  of  revelation.  The  positions 
which  be  transmitted  from  Bolingbroke  ne  seems 
not  to  have  understood,  and  was  pleased  with  an 
interpretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so 
ink  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
delinquencies  observed  and  aggravated;  those 
who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would 
rejoice  to  and  that  he  was  not  perfect. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwilling- 
ness with  which  the  same  man  is  allowed  to  pos- 
sess many  advantages,  that  his  learning  has 
been  depreciated.  He  certainly  was,  m  his 
earijr  life,  a  man  of  great  literary  curiosity ; 
tad,  when  be  wrote  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism," 
bid,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with 
books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living  world, 
k  seems  to  have  happened  to  him,  as  to  many 
others,  that  he  was  less  attentive  to  dead  masters : 
be  studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus,  and 
nude  the  universe  his  favourite  volume.  He 
fathered  hi*  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not  from 
the  copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  nature. 
Vet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  literature 
ever  lost  his  esteem ;  he  always  professed  to  love 
reading;  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at 
its  house  translating  his  "Essay  on  Man," 
when  I  asked  him  what  learning  he  found  him 
to  possess,  answered,  "  More  than  1  expected." 
Hts  frequent  references  to  history,  his  allusions 
to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images 
selected  from  art  and  nature,  with  his  observa- 
tion! on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
B»ks  of  life,  snow  an  intelligence  perpetually 
on  the  wing,  excursive,  vigorous,  and  diligent, 
Ojer  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  re- 
Urn  it 

From  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travel- 
ing, to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jervas, 
s»d  which,  though  he  never  found  an  opportu- 
nur  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  his  life 
declined. 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent 
wd  fundamental  principle  was  good  sense,  a 
prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  consonance 
wd  propriety.  He  saw  immediately,  of  his 
own  conceptions,  what  was  to  be  chosen,  and 
•flat  to  be  rejected ;  and,  in  the  works  of  others, 
vKit  was  to  be  shunned,  and  what  was  to  be 
copied. 

But  good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
quality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but 
does  not  increase  them ;  it  collects  few  materials 
fcr  us  uwn  operations,  and  preserves  safety,  but 
"ever  gains  supremacy.  Pope  had  likewise  ge- 
&WS;  a  mind  active,  ambitious,  and  adventur- 
es always  investigating,  always  aspiring;  in 
■  widest  searches  still  longing  to  go  forward, 
n  its  highest  flights  still  wishing  to  be  higher ; 
■Mys  imagining  something  greater  than  it 

i  than  it  can  do. 


To  assist  these  powers,  he  is  said  to  have  had 

great  strength  ana  exactness  of  memory.  That 
which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not  easily  lost ; 
and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own 
meditation  suggested,  but  what  he  had  found  in 
other  writers  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his 
present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  in- 
cessant and  unwearied  diligence;  he  hnd  re- 
course to  every  source  of  intelligence,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  information  ;  he  consulted 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his  com- 
positions to  his  friends,  and  was  never  contented 
with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could  be  at- 
tained. He  considered  poetry  as  the  business 
of  his  life  ;  and,  however  he  might  seem  to  la- 
ment his  occupation,  he  followed  it  with  con- 
stancy ;  to  make  verses  was  his  first  labour,  and 
to  mend  them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  di- 
verted. If  conversation  offered  any  thing  that 
could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  paper ;  if 
a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy 
than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  care- 
ful to  write  it;  an  independent  distich  was  pre- 
served for  an  opportunity  of  insertion ;  and  some 
little  fragments  nave  been  found  containing  lines, 
or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  some 
other  time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is 
their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence, nor  wearied  to  impatience;  he  never 
paused  a  fault  unamended  by  indifference,  nor 
quitted  it  by  despair.  He  laboured  his  works, 
first  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention, 
and,  with  little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polish  large  masses  by  continued  me- 
ditation, and  write  their  productions  only  when, 
in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  completed  them. 
It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  custom  was  to 
pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exube- 
rances, and  correcting  inaccuracies.  The  method 
of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  transla- 
tion, was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first 
words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rec- 
tify, and  refine  them. 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he 
excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  prudence : 
he  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  hazards.  He  used  almost  always  the 
same  fabric  of  verse :  and,  indeed,  by  those  few 
essays  which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not 
enlarge  his  reputation.  Of  this  uniformity  the 
certain  consequence  was  readiness  and  dexterity. 
By  perpetual  practice,  language  had,  in  his 
mind,  a  systematical  arrangement ;  having  al- 
ways the  same  use  for  words,  he  had  words  so 
selected  and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call 
This  increase  of  facility  he  confessed 
to  have  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  i 
tion. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his 
effusions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  sub- 
jects chosen  by  himself.  His  independence  se- 
cured him  from  drudging  at  a  task,  and  labour- 
ing upon  a  barren  topic ;  he  never  exchanged 


len<*e  or 


for  money,  nor 


opened  a  shop  of  condo- 
His  1 
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scarcely  ever  temporary,  ne 
coronations  and  royal  marriages  to  pass  without 
a  song ;  and  derived  no  opportunities  from  recent 
evcnta,  or  any  popularity  from  the  accidental 
disposition  of  his  readers.  He  was  never  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  a  birthday,  of  calling  the  Graces  and 
Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  saying  what  mul- 
titudes have  said  before  him.  When  he  could  pro- 
duce nothing  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent 
His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason 
never  hasty.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  nothing 
to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his 
inspection ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  ven- 
tured nothing  without  nice  examination.  He 
suffered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to  subside, 
and  the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  familiar. 
He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured  of 
its  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first 
fondness.  He  consulted  his  friends,  and  lis- 
tened with  great  willingness  to  criticism ;  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  he  consulted 
et  nothing  pass  against  his  own 


himself,  and  let 
judgment. 

He  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Drydcn,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with 
unvaried  liberality;  and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared 
with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  dis- 
cernment were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion 
to  Drydcn  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dry- 
den's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
mission of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers. 
But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the  judg- 
ment that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to 
write,  merely  for  the  people ;  ana  when  he 
pleased  others,  he  contented  himself.  He  spent 
no  time  in  struggle*  to  rouse  latent  powers  ,  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was 
already  good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must 
have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells 
us,  with  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion 
or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what 
the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and, 
when  once  it  had  passed  the  press,  ejected  it 
from  his  mind  ,  for,  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy,  he  desired  to 
excel ;  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do 
his  best ;  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared 
the  judgment,  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  him- 
self. He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute 
and  punctilious  observation,  and  retouched  every 
part  with  indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left 
nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long 
in  his  hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsi- 
dered them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were 
the  two  satires  of  "  Thirty-eight ;"  of  which 
Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were  brought  to  him 
by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied. 
*  Almost  every  line,"  ho  said,  "  was  then  writ- 
tea  twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for 
the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice 
•  a  aeeond  time." 


Hit  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works 
ceased  at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true. 
His  parental  attention  never  abandoned  them  ; 
what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he 
silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He 
appears  to  have  revised  the  ■  Iliad,"  and  freed 
I  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections ;  and  the  "  Es- 
say on  Criticism"  received  many  improvements 
j  after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom  be 
found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clearness, 
elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps  the 
judgment  of  Dryden;  but  Dryden  certainly 
wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must 
be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  education  was 
more  scholastic,  and  who,  before  he  became  on 
author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study, 
with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind 
has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images 
and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  circum- 
ference of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man 
in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  man- 
ners. The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by 
comprehensive  speculation  ;  and  those  of  Pope 
by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  m 
the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty 
in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for 
both  excelled  likewise  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  - 
not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  predecessor.  The 
style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied  ;  that 
of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  ob- 
serves the  motions  of  his  own  mind  ;  Pope  con- 
strains his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition. 
Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope 
is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dry- 
den's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequal- 
ities, ana  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance 
of  abundant  vegetation  ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a 
poet ;  that  quality  without  which  judgment  is 
cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates ;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allow- 
ed to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  of 
this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  be- 
cause Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer 
since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even 
of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter 
paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.  Dryden'* 
performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
by  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  do- 
mestic necessity;  he  composed  without  con- 
sideration, and  published  without  correction. 
What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in 
one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all 
that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope 
enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiment?,  to  mul- 
tiply his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study 
might  produce,  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the 
flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher,  Pope 
continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is 
more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden  often  sur- 
passes expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
it  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment, 
and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  con- 
sidered, be  found  just;  and  if  the  reader  should 
me,  as  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  partial 
of  Dryden,  let  him  not 
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too  hastily  condemn  me:  for  meditation  and 
inquiry  may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonable- 
ness of  my  determination. 

The  works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly 
examined,  not  so  much  with  attention  to  slight 
faults  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  charac- 
ter and  effect  of  each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate 
himself  by  pastorals,  which,  not  professing  to 
imitate  real  life,  require  no  experience;  and, 
exhibiting  only  the  simple  operation  of  unmin- 
gled  passions,  admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  deep 
inquiry.  Pope's  Pastorals  are  not  however  com- 
posed but  with  close  thought ;  they  have  refer- 
ence to  the  times  of  the  day,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  last, 
that  which  turns  the  attention  upon  age  and 
death,  was  the  Author's  favourite.  To  tell  of 
disappointment  and  misery,  to  thicken  the  dark- 
ness of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty, has  been  always  a  delicious  employ- 
ment of  the  poets.  His  preference  was  proba- 
bly just.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness  had 
not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  Ztpkyn  are 
made  to  lament  in  sUence. 

To  charge  these  Pastorals  with  want  of  inven- 
tion, is  to  require  what  was  never  intended. 
The  imitations  are  so  ambitiously  frequent,  that 
the  writer  evidently  means  rather  to  show  his 
literature  than  his  wiL  It  is  surely  sufficient 
for  an  author  of  sixteen,  not  only  to  be  able  to 
copy  the  poems  of  antiquity  with  judicious  selec- 
tion, but  to  have  obtained  sufficient  power  of 
language,  and  skill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  series 
of  versification,  which  had  in  English  poetry  no 
precedent,  nor  has  since  had  an  imitation. 

The  design  of  "  Windsor  Forest"  is  evidently 
derived  from  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  with  some  atten- 
tion to  Waller's  poem  on  " The  Park;"  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  bis  masters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchang- 
ing description,  narrative,  and  morality.  The 
objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan, 
of  a  regular  subordination  of  parts  terminating 
in  the  principal  and  original  design.  There  is 
this  want  in  most  descriptive  poems,  because, 
as  the  scenes  which  they  must  exhibit  succes- 
sively are  all  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  the 
order  in  which  they  are  shown  must  by  necessity 
be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  last  part  than  from  the  first.  The  attention, 
therefore,  which  cannot  be  detained  by  sus- 
pense, must  be  excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his 
poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  desire  of  diversity  may  be  too  much 
indulged ;  the  parts  of"  Windsor  Forest"  which 
deserve  least  praise  are  those  which  were  added 
to  enliven  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  appear- 
ance of  Father  Thames  and  the  transformation 
of  Lodona.  Addison  had,  in  his  "Campaign," 
derided  the  rivers  that  "rise  from  their  oozy 
beds"  to  tell  stories  of  heroes;  aud  it  is  there- 
fore strange  that  Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction 
not  only  unnatural  but  lately  censured.  The 

ofr 


Lodona  is  told  with  sweetness ;  but  a 
new  metamorphosis  is  a  ready  and  puerile  expe- 
dient ,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower 
was  once  a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdu- 
te  tyrant 

The  "Temple  of  Fame"  has,  as  Steele  warmly 
**  a  thousand  beauties."    Every  part  is 


splendid ;  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  ornaments : 

the  original  vision  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied 
to  be  much  improved ;  the  allegory  is  very  skil- 
fully continued  ;  the  imagery  is  properly  select- 
ed, and  learnedly  displayed ;  yet,  with  all  this 
comprehension  of  excellence,  as  its  scene  is  laid 
in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little  rela- 
tion to  general  manners  or  common  life,  it  never 
obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  silently  over, 
and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  either 
praise  or  blame. 

That  "The  Messiah  "  excels  the  "Pollio"  it 
no  great  praise,  if  it  be  considered  from  what 
original  the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  "Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady"  have 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  illaudable  singu- 
larity of  treating  suicide  with  respect ;  and  they 
must  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  some  parts 
with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others  with 
gentle  tenderness  ;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any 
poem  in  which  the  sense  predominates  more  over 
the  diction.  But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  ot  either 
the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  History  relates  that 
she  was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a  mar- 
riage with  an  inferior ;  Pope  praises  her  for  the 
dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  uncle 
to  detestation  for  his  pride  ;  the  ambitious  love 
of  a  niece  may  be  opposed  by  the  interest,  malice, 
or  envy,  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride.— 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to 
be  obscure,  but  inconsistency  never  can  be  right* 
The  "  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day"  was  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  Steele.  In  this  the  author 
is  generally  confessed  to  have  miscarried ;  yet 
he  lias  miscarried  only  as  compared  with  Dry- 
den,  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  competitors. — 
Dryden's  plan  is  better  chosen ;  history  will 
always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention  than 
fable :  the  passions  excited  by  Dryden  are  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  real  fife;  the  scene  ot 
Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  existence:  Pope  is 
read  with  calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with  tur- 
bulent delight ;  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear, 
Dryden  finds  the  passes  of  the  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential 
of  metrical  compositions,  the  stated  recurrence 
of  settled  numbers.  It  may  be  alleged  that  Pin- 
dar is  said  by  Horace  to  have  written  numeris 
lege  sotutis ;  but,  as  no  such  lax  performance* 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  meaning  of  that 
expression  cannot  be  fixed  ;  and  perhaps  the  like 
return  might  properly  be  made  to  a  modern 
Pindarist,  aa  Mr.  Cobb  received  from  Bentley, 
who,  when  he  found  his  criticisms  upon  a  Greek 
Exercise,  which  Cobb  had  presented,  refuted 
one  after  another  by  Pindar's  authority, 


*  The  sec  it  hereinbefore  given  of  this  lady  and  her 
catastrophe,  cited  by  Johnson  from  RufThead  with  a  kind 
of  acquiescence  in  the  truth  thereof,  seems  no  other  than 
might  have  been  extracted  from  the  verses  themselves. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  lady ;  and  a  reference  to  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  her  history.  Him 
I  have  seen  ;  and,  from  n  memorandum  of  some  particu- 
lars to  the  purpose,  communicated  to  him  by  a  lady  of 
quality,  he  inform*  me,  that  the  unfortunate  lady's  name 
was  Withinbury,  corruptly  pronuunced  Winbury  ;  that 
■he  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  would  hare  married  him ; 
that  her  guardian,  though  she  was  deformed  In  person, 
looking  upon  *ueh  a  match  as  beneath  her,  aent  her  to 
a  convent ,  and  that  a  noose,  and  not  a  aword,  put  aa 
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out  at  last — "Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow,  but 
thou  art  an  impudent  one." 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  inspected,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  first  stanza  consists  of  Bounds, 
well  chosen  indeed,  hut  only  sounds. 

The  second  consists  of  hyperbolical  common- 
places, easily  to  be  found,  snd  perhaps  without 
much  difficulty  to  be  as  well  expressed. 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers, 
images,  harmony,  and  rigour,  not  unworthy  the 
antagonist  of  Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  this — 
but  every  part  cannot  be  the  best. 

The  next  stanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the 
dark  and  dismal  regions  of  mythology,  where 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  sorrow, 
can  be  found:  the  poet  however  faithfully  at- 
tends us :  we  have  all  that  can  be  performed  by 
elegance  of  diction,  or  sweetness  of  versification ; 
but  what  can  form  avail  without  better  matter? 

The  last  stanza  recurs  again  to  common* 
places.  The  conclusion  is  too  evidently  mo- 
delled by  that  of  Drvden ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  both  end  with  the  same  fault ;  the 
comparison  of  each  is  literal  on  one  side,  and 
metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own 
thoughts ;  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the  praise 
of  Music,  was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  in- 
sensible of  its  effects. 

One  of  his  greatest,  though  of  his  earliest 
works,  is  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism  :"  which,  if 
he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first  poets,  as 
it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  em- 
bellish or  dignify  didactic  composition,  selection 
of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of 
precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety 
of  digression.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pleas- 
ing to  consider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at 
twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled  it:  he 
that  delights  himself  with  observing  that  such 
powers  may  be  soon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve 
to  think  that  life  was  ever  st  a  stand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Es- 
say would  be  unprofitable  tedious  ;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  to  observe,  that  the  comparison  of  a  stu- 
dent's progress  in  the  sciences  with  the  journey 
of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  English  poetry  can  show.  A  simile,  to  be 
perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble  the 
subject ;  must  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a 
clearer  view,  and  display  it  to  the  fancy  with 
greater  dignity ;  but  either  of  these  qualities  may 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  In  didactic  poe- 
try, of  which  the  great  purpose  is  instruction,  a 
simile  may  be  praised  which  illustrates,  though 
it  does  not  ennoble  ;  in  heroics,  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted which  ennobles,  though  it  docs  not  illus- 
trate. That  it  may  be  complete  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleas- 
ing image  ;  for  a  simile  is  said  to  be  a  short  epi- 
sode. To  this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that 
circumstances  were  sometimes  added,  which, 
having  no  parallels,  served  only  to  fill  the  ima- 
gination, and  produced  what  Perrault  ludicrously 
called  "  comparisons  with  a  long  tail."  In  their 
similes  the  greatest  writers  have  sometimes 
failed ;  the  ship-race,  compared  with  the  chariot- 
race,  is  neither  illustrated  nor  aggrandized ;  land 
and  water  make  all  the  difference  :  when  Apollo, 
running  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
chasing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained ;  the 


ideas  of  pursuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to  be 
mode  plainer ;  and  a  god,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
god,  are  not  represented  much  to  their  advantage 
by  a  hare  and  dog.  The  simile  of  the  Alps  has 
no  useless  parts,  yet  affords  a  striking  picture  by 
itself ;  it  makes  the  foregoing  position  better  un- 
derstood, and  enables  it  to  take  faster  hold  on 
the  attention  ;  it  assists  the  apprehension,  and 
elevates  the  fancy. 

Let  me  likewise  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele- 
brated paragraph,  in  which  it  is  directed  that 
"  the  sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense 
a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  ob- 
served beyond  any  other  English  poet 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the 
desire  of  discovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  have  produced,  in  my  opi- 
nion, many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beau- 
ties. All  that  can  furnish  this  representation 
are  the  sounds  of  the  words  considered  singly, 
and  the  time  in  which  they  are  pronounced. — 
Every  language  has  some  words  framed  to  ex- 
hibit the  noises  which  they  express,  as  tkvmp, 
rattle,  growl,  hiss.  These,  however,  are  but  few, 
and  the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can 
they  be  of  any  use  but  when  sound  is  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the 
dactylic  measures  of  the  learned  languages  ca- 
pable of  considerable  variety  ;  but  that  variety 
could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  dura- 
tion, and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  per- 
haps expressed  by  verses  rapid  or  slow,  without 
much  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  image 
had  full  possession  of  his  fancy ;  but  our  lan- 
guage having  little  flexibility,  our  verses  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied 
resemblances,  I  fear,  arise  sometimes  merely 
from  the  ambiguity  of  words ;  there  is  supposed 
to  be  some  relation  between  a  soft  line  and  a  soft 
couch,  or  between  hard  syllables  and  hard  for- 
tune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exem- 
plified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  suspected  that,  in 
such  resemblances,  the  mind  often  governs  the 
ear,  and  the  sounds  are  estimated  by  their  mean- 
ing. One  of  their  most  successful  attempts  has 
been  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus  : 

With  many  a  weary  step,  anil  many  a  groan, 
Up  a  high  hill  he  hearra  a  huge  round  clone  * 
The  huge  round  rtone  resulting  wrth  a  bo 
Thunders" 


Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly 
upward,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But  set  the 
same  numbers  to  another  sense : 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  «onc, 

Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wiah'd  the  rough  road  long. 

The  rough  road  then  returning  in  a  round, 

Mock 'd  our  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and 
much  of  the  rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  master  of 
numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  representative- 
harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
poet  who  tells  us,  that 

When  A  jax  atrivea  some  rock'a  van  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labour*,  and  the  words  more  alow : 

Not  so  when  ewlft  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  akims  along  the  main  : 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the 
praise  of  Camilla's  lightness  of  foot,  he  tried 
another  experiment  upon  sound  and  time,  i 
produced  this  memorable  triplet: 
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The  varyi^/llerMs  the  fuIUeso  uniting  Vintf^ 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 


Here  at*  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
le  march  of  slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by 
»e  same  poel  in  the  same  sequence  of  syllables, 
xcept  that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line 
f  swiftness  by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tar- 
inesM. 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied  ; 
nd,  when  real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not 
o  be  rejected,  and  not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated 
n  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  by  readers  of 
very  class,  from  the  critic  to  the  waiting-maid, 
:  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that 
/hich  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  moBt 
ttractive  of  all  ludicrous  compositions,  let  it 
ather  be  now  inquired  from  what  sources  the 
ower  of  pleasing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  per- 
picacity,  has  remarked,  that  the  preternatural 
gents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes 
F  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer 
;ain  attention ;  we  should  have  turned  away 
rorn  a  contest  between  Venus  and  Diana.  The 
mployraent  of  allegorical  persons  always  ex- 
iles conviction  of  its  own  absurdity  ;  they  may 
iroduce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions  : 
vhen  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves : 
hus  Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny  ;  but  Discord 
an  not  conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a  town. — 
'one  brought  into  view  a  new  race  of  beings, 
vith  powers  and  passions  proportionate  to  their 
tperation.  The  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  act  at  the 
oilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and 
no  re  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy 
>cean  or  the  field  of  battle  ;  they  give  their  pro- 
>er  help,  and  do  their  proper  mischief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been 
he  inventor  of  this  petty  nation  ;  a  charge  which 
night,  with  more  justice,  have  been  brought 
igninst  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad,"  who  doubtless 
kdopted  the  religious  system  of  his  country  ;  for 
vhat  is  there  but  the  names  of  his  agents,  which 
Pope  has  not  invented  ?  Has  he  not  assigned 
hem  characters  and  operations  never  heard  of 
>efore  ?  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their 
irst  poetical  existence  ?  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
o  denominate  his  work  original,  nothing  origi- 
nal ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  de- 

See,  the  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  author, 
ew  tilings  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar 
tilings  arc  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people, 
never  heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us  in  a 
manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks 
for  no  further  information,  but  immediately  min- 
gles with  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their  in- 
terests, and  attends  their  pursuits ;  loves  a  Sylph, 
and  detests  a  Gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragraph  will  prove.  The  subject  of  the  poem 
is  an  event  below  the  common  incidents  of  com- 
mon life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not 
seen  so  often  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded  ;  yet 
the  whole  detail  of  a  female  day  is  here  brought 
before  us,  invested  with  so  much  art  of  decora- 
tion, that,  though  nothing  is  disguised,  every 
thing  is  striking,  and  we  feel  all  the  appetite  of 
curiosity  for  that  from  which  we  have  a  thousand 


The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
laugh  at  "  the  little  unguarded  foUies  of  the  fe- 
male sex."  It  is  therefore  without  justice  that 
Dennis  charges  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  with 
the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets  it 
below  the  "Lutrin,"  which  exposes  the  pride 
and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
nor  Boilcau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  succeeded, 
it  were  easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved 
most  from  public  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and 
humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity,  of  women,  as 
they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and  fill  houses 
with  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any 
single  crush  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  small 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis,  likewise,  that  the 
machinery  is  superfluous  ;  that,  by  all  the  bustle 
of  preternatural  operation,  the  main  event  is 
neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charge 
an  efficacious  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The 
Sylphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  oppose  ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art, 
that  their  power  has  not  been  sufficiently  inter- 
mingled with  the  action.  Other  parts  may  like- 
wise be  charged  with  want  of  connexion ;  the 
game  at  ombre  might  be  spared  ;  but,  if  the  lady 
had  lost  her  hair  while  she  was  intent  upon  her 
cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred,  that  those 
who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of 
neglecting  more  important  interests.  Those  per- 
haps are  faults ;  but  what  arc  such  faults  to  so 
much  excellence  I 

The  Epistle  of  Eloiae  to  Abtlard  is  one  of  the 
most  happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  sub- 
ject is  so  judiciously  chosen,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world, 
to  find  another  which  so  many  circumstances 
concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly  interest 
ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of  those  who  most 
deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloise  were 
conspicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of  merit. 
The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  adven- 
tures and  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are 
known  from  undisputed  history.  Their  fate  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless  dejection ;  for 
they  both  found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retire- 
ment and  piety.  So  new  and  so  affecting  is  their 
story,  that  it  supersedes  invention  ;  and  imagi- 
nation ranges  at  full  liberty  without  straggling 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  Story  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing  be- 
hind him  which  seems  more  the  effect  of  studi- 
ous perseverance  and  laborious  revisal.  Here 
is  particularly  observable  the  curiosa  fclicitas,  a 
fruitful  soil  and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  no 
crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language. 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments  which 
have  so  much  vigour  and  efficacy  have  been 
drawn  are  shown  to  be  the  mystic  writers,  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Lite 
and  Writings  of  Pope  :n  a  book  which  leaches 
how  the  brow  of  Criticism  may  be  smoothed, 
and  how  she  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her  se- 
verity, to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  conduct- 
ed me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  translation  of 
the  "Iliad,"  a] 
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t ion  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the  Greeks  trans- 
lation was  almost  unknown ;  it  was  totally  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  had 
no  recourse  to  the  barbarians  for  poetical  beau- 
ties, but  sought  for  every  thing  in  Homer,  where, 
indeed,  there  is  but  little  which  they  might  not 
find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  transla- 
tors ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  version,  unless  per- 
haps Anguilara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagerness.  The  "  Iliad"  of  Salvini 
every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctiliously 
exact ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist 
skilfully  pedantic ;  and  his  countrymen,  the  pro- 
per judges  of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it  with 
disgust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have  left 
some  specimens  of  translations  behind  them,  and 
that  employment  must  have  had  some  credit  in 
which  Tully  and  Germanicus  engaged ;  but,  un- 
less we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the 
plays  of  Terence  were  versions  of  Menander, 
nothing  translated  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to 
high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridian 
hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably  indus- 
trious to  enrich  their  own  language  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients;  but  found  themselves 
reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever 
could  read  an  author  could  translate  him.  From 
such  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking was  drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden. 
Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from 
Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by 
his  translator.    Pope  searched  the  pages  of 

t  wuTn 

much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our  lan- 
guage with  so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he 
has  left  in  his  Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical  ele- 
gances to  posterity.  His  version  may  be  said 
to  have  tuned  the  English  tongue  ;  for  since  its 
appearance  no  writer,  however  deficient  in  other 
powers,  has  wanted  melody.  Such  a  series  of 
tines,  so  elaborately  corrected,  and  so  sweetly 
modulated,  took  possession  of  the  public  ear ; 
the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the 
learned  wondered  at  the  translation. 

But,  in  the  most  general  applause,  discordant 
voices  will  always  be  heard.  It  has  been  object- 
ed by  some,  who  wish  to  be  numbered  among 
the  sons  of  learning,  that  Pope's  version  of 
Homer  is  not  Homencal ;  that  it  exhibits  no  re- 
semblance of  the  original  and  characteristic  man- 
ner of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants  his 
awful  simplicity,  his  artless  grandeur,*  his  un- 
affected majesty.  This  cannot  be  totally  denied ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  necestitas  quod 
eogit  deftndit ;  that  may  be  lawfully  done  which 
cannot  be  forborne.  Time  and  place  will  always 
enforce  regard.    In  estimating  this  translation, 

*  Bender  wis  one  of  these.  He  and  Pope,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Mead's  at  dinner ; 
when  Pope,  desirous  of  his  opinion  of  the  translation,  ad- 
dressed nim  thus:  "Or.  Bender,  I  ordered  my  book- 
seller to  send  you  your  books ;  I  hope  you  received  them." 
Bentley,  who  had  purposely  avoided  sayins  any  thing 
about  Homer,  pretended  not  to  understand  him,  and 
asked,  "  Books !  books !  what  books  ? '— "  My  Homer," 
replied  Pope,  "  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  subscribe 
for." — "  Oh,"  said  Bentley,  "  ay,  now  I  recollect — your 
, : — kjs  a  prrtiy  poem,  Mr.  Pope;  but  you 


Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic  dic- 
tion ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added 


consideration  must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our 

language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  change  which  two  thousand  years  have 
made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of 
thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  same 
general  fabric  with  that  of  Homer,  in  verses  of 
the  same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Ho- 
mer's time  by  eighteen  hundred  years ;  yet  he 
found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  much 
altered,  and  the  demand  for  elegance  so  much 
increased,  that  mere  nature  would  be  endured 
no  longer  ;  and  perhaps  in  the  multitude  of  bor- 
rowed passages,  very  few  can  be  shown  which 
he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  subordination, 
gain  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and  feel  the  shame  of 
ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain 
sense  is  grateful;  that  which  fills  the  void  re- 
moves uneasiness,  and  to  be  free  from  pain  for  a 
while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  generates  fas- 
tidiousness ;  a  saturated  intellect  soon  becomes 
luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no  willing  re- 
ception till  it  is  recommended  by  artificial  dic- 
tion. Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the  progress  of 
learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first  writers  are 
simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  always  makes  Way  for  another; 
and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  I 
to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  "  I 
when  they  have  been  touched  with  some  unex- 
pected beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas  !  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  trans- 
lator many  Ovidian  graces  not  exactly  suitable 
to  his  character ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
great  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away.  Elegance 
is  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  not  gamed  at  the 
expense  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wish  to  be 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  sufficient ; 
the  purpose  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  cri- 
ticism which  would  destroy  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing must  be  blown  aside.  Pope  wrote  for  his 
own  age  and  his  own  nation  i  he  knew  that  it 
was  necessary  to  colour  the  images  and  point  the 
sentiments  of  his  author ;  he  therefore  made 
him  graceful,  but  lost  him  some  of  his  sub- 
limity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  version  is 
accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recommended 
to  many  readers,  though  they  were  undoubtedly 
written  to  swell  the  volumes,  ought  not  to  pass 
without  praise :  commentaries  which  attract  the 
reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  often 
appeared ;  the  notes  of  others  are  read  to  clear 
difficulties,  those  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 

It  has  however  been  objected  with  sufficient 
reason,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much 
of  unseasonable  levity  and  affected  gayety  ;  that 
too  many  appeals  are  made  to  the  ladies,  and  the 
ease  which  is  so  carefully  preserved  is  sometimes 
the  ease  of  a  trifler.  Every  art  has  its  terms, 
and  every  kind  of  instruction  its  proper  style; 
the  gravity  of  common  critics  may  be  tedious, 
but  is  less  despicable  than  childish  merriment. 

Of  the  "  Odyssey  "  nothing  remains  to  be  ob- 
served ;  the  same  general  praise  may  be  given 
to  both  translations,  and  a 
tion  of  either  would  require  a 
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The  notes  were  written  by  Broome,  who  en- 
deavoured, not  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate  his 
master. 

Of  the  "Dunciad"  the  hint  is  confessedly 
taken  from  Dryden's  "  Mac  Flecknoe ;"  but  the 
plan  is  so  enlarged  and  diversified  as  justly  to 
claim  the  praise  of  an  original,  and  affords  the 
best  specimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal 
satire  ludicrously  pompous. 

That  the  design  was  moral,  whatever  the 
author  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  himself,  I 
am  not  convinced.  The  first  motive  was  the 
desire  of  revenging  the  contempt  in  which  Theo- 
bald had  treated  his  Shakspearc,  and  regaining 
the  honour  which  he  had  tost,  by  crushing  his 
opponent.  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enough 
to  fill  a  poem,  und  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
find  other  enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose 
expense  he  might  divert  the  public 

In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and  malig- 
nity enough ;  but  1  cannot  think  it  very  crimi- 
nal. An  author  places  himself  uncalled  before 
tha  tribunal  of  criticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
hazard  of  disgrace.  Dulncss  or  deformity  are 
not  culpable  in  themselves,  but  may  be  very 
justly  reproached  when  they  pretend  to  the 
honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If 
bad  writers  were  to  pass  without  reprehension, 
what  should  restrain  them?  impwu  diem  con- 
aumpaerit  ingena  Teiephua ;  and  upon  bad  writers 
only  will  censure  have  much  effect  The  satire 
which  brought  Theobald  and  Moore  into  con- 
tempt dropped  impotent  from  Bentley,  like  the 
javelin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuablo,  and  satirical  criticism 
may  be  considered  as  useful  when  it  rectifies 
error  and  improves  judgment :  he  that  refines 
thepublic  taste  is  a  public  benefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poom  are  well  known  ; 
its  chief  fault  is  the  grossness  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swiff  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  physically  impure,  such  as  every  other 
tongue  utters  with  unwillingness,  and  of  which 
every  ear  shrinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  offensive  as  it  is,  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  excellence  of  other  passages ; 
such  as  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  Moore, 
the  account  of  the  traveller,  the  misfortune  of 
the  florist,  and  the  crowded  thoughts  and  stately 
numbers  which  dignify  the  concluding  para- 
graph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
"Dunciad,"  not  always  for  the  better,  require 
that  it  should  be  published,  with  all  its  varia- 
tions. 

The  "Essay  on  Man"  was  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  long  consideration,  but  certainly  not 
the  happiest  of  Pope's  performances.  The  sub- 
ject is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry,  and 
the  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  sub- 
ject; metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  anew 
study  i  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and, 
supposing  himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in 
haste  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Thus 
he  tells  us,  in  the  first  epistle,  that  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  supreme  Being  may  be  deduced  an 
order  of  beings  such  as  mankind,  becauso  infi- 
nite excellence  can  do  only  what  is  best  He 
finds  out  that  theso  beings  must  be  "some- 
where ;"  and  that  "all  the  question  is,  whether 
man  be  in  a  wrong  place."  Surely  if,  according 
to  the  poet's  Leibnitian  reasoning,  we  may  infer 


[  that  man  ought  to  be,  only  because  he  is  j  we 
may  allow  that  this  place  is  the  right  place,  be- 
cause he  has  it.  Supreme  Wisdom  is  not  less 
infallible  in  disposing  than  in  creating.  But 
what  is  meant  by  somewhere  and  p/ace,  and 
wrong  place,  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who 
probably  had  never  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  wis- 
dom, he  tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows, 
and  much  that  he  does  not  know  himself;  that 
we  see  but  little,  and  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  an  opinion 
not  very  uncommon ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain 
of  subordinate  beings  "from  infinite  to  nothing," 
of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are  equally 
ignorant.  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which 
without  his  help  he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the 
position,  "  that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is 
wise.** 

The  Essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of 
the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of 
eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  knowledge 
and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  disguised. 
The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he  learns 
nothing ;  and,  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his 
nurse.  When  these  wonder-working  sounds 
sink  into  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Essay, 
disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of 
its  naked  excellence,  what  shall  we  discover? — 
That  we  are,  in  comparison  with  our  Creator, 
very  weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  uphold 
the  chain  of  existence,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  one  another  with  more  skill  than  we  are 
made.  We  may  learn  yet  more  ,  that  the  arts 
of  human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive 
operations  of  other  animals  ;  that,  if  the  world 
be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was 
made  for  geese.  To  those  profound  principles 
of  natural  knowledge  arc  added  some  moral 
instructions  equally  new :  that  self-interest,  well 
understood,  will  produce  social  concord;  that 
men  arc  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that 
evil  is  sometimes  balanced  by  good ;  that  human 
advantages  are  unstable  and  fallacious,  of  uncer- 
tain duration  and  doubtful  effect ;  that  our  tme 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  jrreat  part,  but  to  act  it 
well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and  that  hap- 
piness is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehensive  search 
may  venture  to  say  that  ho  has  heard  all  this  be- 
fore ;  but  it  was  never  till  now  recommended  by 
such  a  blaze  of  embellishments,  or  such  sweet- 
ness of  melody.  The  vigorous  contraction  of 
some  thoughts,  the  luxuriant  amplification  of 
others,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  some- 
times the  dignity,  sometimes  the  soilness,  of  the 
verses,  enchain  philosophy,  ruspend  criticism, 
and  oppress  judgment  by  overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  manypara  graphs ;  yet,  if  I  had 
undertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  com- 
position before  a  rigid  critic,  I  should  not  select 
the  "  Essay  on  Man ;"  for  it  contains  more  lines 
unsuccessfully  laboured,  more  harshness  of  dic- 
tion, more  thoughts  imperfectly  expressed,  more 
levity  without  elegance,  and  more  heaviness 
without  strength,  than  will  easily  be  found  in  all 
hi«  other  works. 

The  Characters  of  Men  and  Women  are  the 
product  of  diligent  speculation  upon  human  life : 
much  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
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Pope  very  seldom  laboured  in  vain ,   That  his 

excellence  may  be  properly  estimated,  I  recom- 
mend  a  comparison  of  his  Charactert  of  Women 
with  Boileau's  satire;  it  will  then  be  seen  with 
how  much  more  perspicacity  female  nature  is 
investipated  and  female  excellence  selected ; 
and  he  surely  is  no  mean  writer  to  whom  Boi- 
leau  should  be  found  inferior.  The  Characters 
of  Men,  however,  are  written  with  more,  if  not 
with  deeper  thought,  and  exhibit  many  pas- 
sages exquisitely  beautiful.  The  "Gem  and 
the  Flower"  will  not  easily  bo  equalled.  In  the 
women's  part  are  some  defects ;  the  character  of 
Atossa  is  not  so  neatly  finished  as  that  of  Clodio ; 
and  some  of  the  female  characters  may  be  found 
perhaps  more  frequently  among  men  ;  what  is 
said  of  Philomede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epistles  to  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to 
find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in  the 
writer's  head,  and  to  support  his  hypothesis,  has 
printed  that  first  which  was  published  last.  In 
one,  the  most  valuable  passage  is  perhaps  the 
Elegy  on  "Good  Sense  ;"  and  the  other,  the 
"  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

The  epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily 
called  "The  Prologue  to  the  Satires,"  is  a  per- 
formance consisting,  as  it  seems,  of  many  frag- 
ments wrought  into  one  design,  which  by  this 
union  of  scattered  beauties  contains  more  strik- 
ing paragraphs  than  could  probably  have  been 
brought  together  into  an  occasional  work.  As 
there  is  no  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than  self- 
defence,  no  part  has  more  elegance,  spirit,  or 
dignity,  than  the  poet's  vindication  of  nis  own 
character.  The  meanest  passage  is  the  satire 
upon  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  "The  Epi- 
logue to  tne  Satires,"  it  was  very  justly  remarked 
by  Savage,  that  the  second  was  in  the  whole 
more  strongly  conceived,  and  more  equally  sup- 
ported, but  that  it  had  no  single  passage  equal 
to  the  contention  in  the  first  for  the  dignity  of 
vice  and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  cor- 
ruption. 

The  imitations  of  Horace  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius.  This  em- 
ployment became  his  favourite  by  its  facility ; 
the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing 
was  required  but  to  accommodate  as  he  could 
the  sentiments  of  an  old  author  to  recent  facts 
or  familiar  images  ;  but  what  is  easy  is  seldom 
excellent :  such  imitations  cannot  give  pleasure 
to  common  readers :  the  man  of  teaming  may 
be  sometimes  surprised  and  delighted  by  an  un- 
expected parallel ;  but  the  comparison  requires 
knowledge  of  the  original,  w  hich  will  likewise 
often  detect  strained  applications.  Between  Ro- 
man images  and  English  manners,  there  will  be 
an  irrcconcilcable  dissimilitude,  and  the  work 
will  bo  generally  uncouth  and  party-coloured, 
neither  original  nor  translated,  neither  ancient 
nor  modern.* 


•  In  one  of  these  poems  is  a  couplet,  m  which  belongs 
a  story  that  I  once  heard  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ridley  reUte : 

11  Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rape  ; 
Harsh  words,  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  •»•♦.»» 

Sir  Francis  Page,  a  judge  well  known  in  his  time,  con- 
ceiving that  hi*  name  was  meant  to  fill  up  the  blank,  sent 
bis  clerk  to  Mr.  Pope,  to  complain  of  the  insult.  Pope 


Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  adjusted 
to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  constitute 

genius.  He  had  invention,  by  which  new  train* 
of  events  are  formed,  and  new  scenes  of  imagery 
displayed,  as  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock ;"  and 
by  which  extrinsic  and  adventitious  embellish- 
ments and  illustrations  are  connected  with  a 
known  subject,  as  in  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism." 
He  had  imagination  which  stiongly  impresses 
on  the  writer's  mind,  and  enables  him  to  convey 
to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of  nature,  inci- 
dents of  life,  and  energies  of  passion,  as  in  hia 
"Eloisa,"  "Windsor Forest,"  and  the  "Ethic 
Epistles."  He  had  judgment  which  selects 
from  life  or  nature  what  the  present  purpose 
requires,  and,  by  separating  the  essence  of  things 
from  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  represen- 
tation more  powerful  than  the  reality ;  and  he 
had  colours  of  language  always  before  him, 
ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of 
elegant  expression,  as  when  he  accommodates 
his  diction  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Ho- 
mer's sentiments  and  descriptions. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as  well  as 
meaning:  "Music,"  says  Dryden,  "is  inaiti- 
culate  poetry ;"  among  the  excellences  of  Pope, 
therefore,  must  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  nis 
metre.  By  perusing  the  works  of  Dryden  he- 
discovered  the  most  perfect  fabric  of  English 
verse,  and  habituated  himself  to  that  onlv  which 
he  found  the  best ;  in  consequence  ot  which 
restraint,  his.  poetry  lias  been  censured  as  too 
uniformly  musical,  and  as  glutting  the  ear  with 
unvaried  sweetness.  I  suspect  this  objection  to 
be  the  cant  of  those  who  judge  by  principles 
rather  than  perception  ;  and  who  would  even 
themselves  have  less  pleasure  in  his  works,  if 
he  had  tried  to  relieve  attention  by  studied  dis- 
cords, or  affected  to  break  his  lines  and  vary  his 
pauses. 

But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  versi- 
fication, he  did  not  oppress  his  powers  with 
superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
with  Boihau,  that  the  practice  of  writing  mi»ht 
be  refined  till  the  difficulty  should  overbalance 
the  advantage.  The  construction  of  his  language 
is  not  always  strictly  grammatical :  with  those 
rhymes  which  prescription  had  conjoined,  he 
contented  himself,  without  regard  to  Swift's 
remonstrances,  though  there  was  no  striking 
consonance ;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his 
terminations,  or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a  small 
distance,  to  the  same  rhymes.  • 

To  Swift's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Alexan- 
drines and  triplets  he  paid  little  regard  ;  he  ad- 
mitted them,  but,  in  tne  opinion  of  Fcnton,  too 
rarely;  he  uses  them  more  liberally  in  his  trans- 
lation than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  and  always,  I 
think,  unsuccessfully,  except  once  in  the  "Rape 
of  the  Lock." 

Expletives  he  very  early  elected  from  his 
verses ;  but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet 
rather  commodious  than  important.    Each  of 

told  the  young  man  that  the  blank  might  be  supplied  by 
many  monosyllables  other  than  the  judge's  name:— 
"  But,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "the  judge  ssys  chat  no  other 
word  will  make  sense  of  the  passage."  "So  then  it 
seems,"  aays  Pope,  "your  master  is  not  only  a  judge, 
but  a  poet :  as  thst  is  the  case,  the  ouJg  are  against  me. 
Give  my  respects  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him*.  1  will  not 
contend  with  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  me,  and  he 
may  all  up  the  blank  aa  he  pleases." — H. 
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the  six  first  lines  of  the  "Iliad"  might  lose  two 
syllables  with  very  little  diminution  of  the  mean- 
ing; and  sometimes,  after  all  his  art  and  labour, 
one  verse  seems  to  be  mode  fur  the  sake  of  an- 
other. In  his  latter  productions  the  diction  is 
•cmwiumes  vitiated  by  French  idioms,  with  which 
Bolingbroke  had  perhaps  infected  him. 

I  hare  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he 
declared  his  own  ear  to  be  most  gratified  was 
this: 

Lo,  where  Jft»ot»  sleep*,  and  hanlljr  flows 
The  freeing  Taoaij  through  a  watte  of  snow*. 

But  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot  dis- 
cover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watt?,  that  there  ia  scarcely 
a  hippy  combination  of  words,  or  a  phrase  po- 
etically elegant  in  the  English  language,  which 
Pope  his  not  inserted  into  his  version  of  Homer. 
How  he  obtained  possession  of  so  many  beauties 
of  speech,  it  were  desirable  to  know.  That  he 
gleaned  from  authors,  obscure  as  well  as  emi- 
nent, what  he  thought  brilliant  or  useful,  and 
preserved  it  all  in  a  regular  collection,  is  not  un- 
likely. When,  in  his  last  years,  Hall's  Satires 
were  shown  him,  he  wished  that  ho  had  seen 
them  sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may 
produce;  but  to  attempt  any  further  improve- 
ment of  versification  will  ba  dingcrous.  Art 
•ad  diligence  hive  now  done  their  best,  and 
what  shall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious 
toil  and  needless  curiosity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  an- 
swer the  question  that  has  once  been  asked, 
Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwise  than  by 
**king,  in  return,  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where 
is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry 
by  a  definition  -will  onlv  &how  the  narrowness 
o>  the  defincr,  though  a  definition  which  shall  ex- 
dude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look 
wood  upon  the  present  time,  and  bark  upon  the 
p»st;  let  us  inquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  man- 
kind has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their 
productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated, 
and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  dis- 
puted. Had  he  given  the  world  only  his  ver- 
sion, the  name  of  poet  mu$t  have  been  allowed 
him;  if  the  writer  of  the  "  Iliad"  were  to  class 
his  successors,  be  would  assign  n  very  high  place 
to  his  translator,  without  roqxring  any  other 
cridenee  of  genius. 

The  following  letter,  of  which  the  original  is 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hardwickc,  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 

"To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's, 
at  Fulhnm. 

"Sir, 

M  The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remark, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged ;  and  the 
*p«ed  with  which  you  discharged  so  troublesome 
a  task  doubles  the  obligation. 

"  I  must  own,  you  have  pleased  me  very  much 
by  commendations  so  ill  bestowed  upon  me ; 
but,  I  assure  you,  much  m:>rc  by  the  frankness 
of  your  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more 
kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
a  scribbler  to  bs  improved  in  his  judgment  than 
to  be  soothed  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part 
of  those  deviations  from  the  Greek  which  you 
have  observed,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and 


Hobbes  ;  who  arc,  it  seems,  as  much  celebrated 

for  their  knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  are 
decried  for  the  badness  of  their  translations. 
Chapman  pretends  to  have  restored  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mistakes  ol  all  for- 
mer explainers,  in  several  hundred  places;  and 
the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes, 
that  they  confess  they  have  corrected  the  old 
Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  version. 
For  my  part,  I  generally  look  the  author's  mean- 
ing to  be  as  you  have  explained  it;  yet  their 
authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
impsrfjetness  in  the  language,  overruled  me. 
However,  sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think  you 
in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my 
opinion  ;  f >r  men  (let  them  say  what  they  will) 
never  approve  any  other's  sense,  but  as  it  squares 
with  their  own.  B  it  you  have  made  me  much 
more  proud  of,  and  positive  in  my  judgment, 
sines  it  is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  think  your 
criticisms  which  regard  the  expression  very  just, 
and  ihall  make  my  profit  of  them ;  to  give  you 
some  proof  that  I  n'm  in  earnest.  I  will  alter  three 
verse*  on  your  h  ire  objection,  though  I  have  Mr. 
Drydcn's  example  for  each  of  them.  And  this, 
I  hope,  you  will  account  no  small  piece  of  obe- 
dience from  one  who  values  the  authority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  com- 
mentators. But,  though  I  speak  thus  of  com- 
mentators, I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I 
can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own 
want  of  critical  understanding  in  the  original 
beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of 
them  are  certainly  those  of  invention  and  design, 
which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language ; 
for  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are 
(by  the  consent  of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations) 
first  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the 
speeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  representa- 
tions of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words  ;) 
and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire  which  carries 
you  away  with  him,  with  that  wonderful  force, 
that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  is 
master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer 
makes  you  interested  and  concerned  before  you 
are  aware,  all  at  once ;  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by 
soft  degrees.  This,  1  believe,  is  what  a  trans- 
lator of  Homer  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to 
it,  because  the  chief  ra-ison  why  all  translations 
fall  short  of  th?ir  originals  is,  that  tho  very  con- 
straint they  arc  obliged  to  renders  them  heavy 
and  dispirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as 
I  take  it,  consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  which 
runs  through  nil  his  works ;  (and  yet  his  die 
tion,  contrary  to  what  one  would  imagine  con- 
sistent with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  lime  very 
copious.)  I  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into  this 
pedantry  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I  have  naid  too 
much,  as  well  as  spoken  loo  inconsiderately: 
what  farthcr'thoughts  I  have  upon  this  subject  I 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my  own 
improvement)  when  we  meet;  which  is  a  hap- 
piness I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise 
some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  1  think 
myself  obliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how  truly 
I  am,  sir, 

"Your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"A.  Pope* 
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The  criticism  upon  Pope**  Epitaphs,  which 
was  printed  in  "  The  Universal  Visitor,"  is 

C laced  here,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to 
e  inserted  in  the  Life. 

Etert  art  is  best  taught  by  example.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
priety than  remarks  on  the  works  of  those  who 
have  most  excelled.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour, 
at  this  tut/,  to  entertain  the  young  students  in 
poetry  with  an  examination  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular  charac- 
ter of  writing,  but  may  be  composed  in  verse  or 
prose.  It  is  indeed  commonly  panegyrical ;  be- 
cause we  are  seldom  distinguished  with  a  stone 
but  by  our  friends  ;  but  it  has  no  rule  to  restrain 
or  modify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
longer  than  common  beholders  may  be  expected 
to  have  leisure  and  patience  to  ~ 


On  C haiilss  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  the 
IVythyham  in  Suties. 

Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  muse's  pride, 
Patron  of  aru,  and  judge  of  nature,  died— 
The  scourge  of  pride,  though  sanctified  or  great; 
Of  fops  in  iearninc,  and  of  knaves  in  state  ; 
Yet  soft  hi*  nature,  though  severe  his  lay, 
His  anger  moral,  and  hi*  wisdom  gar. 
Blest  satirist '.  who  touch'd  the  means  so  true, 
As  ihow'd  Vice  h  id  his  hate  and  pltv  too. 
Bleu  Courtier  I  who  could  king  and  eou 
Yet  sacred  krpt  his  friendships  and  his  i 
Blest  peer  !  his  great  forefather's  every 
Reflectinr,  and  reflected  on  his  nee  ; 
Where  other  Buckhursts,  other  Dorseta  i 
Aad  patriots  Mill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kind 
of  information  which  few  would  want,  that  the 
man  for  whom  the  tomb  was  erected  died.  There 
are  indeed  some  qualities  worthy  of  praise  as- 
cribed to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likely  to 
exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us 
much  to  wonder  that  he  should  die.  What  is 
meant  bv  "judge  of  nature,"  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Nature  is  not  the  object  of  human  judgment ; 
for  it  is  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If 
by  nature  is  meant  what  is  commonly  called  na- 
ture by  the  critics,  a  just  representation  of  things 
really  existing  and  actions  really  performed,  na- 
ture cannot  be  properly  opposed  to  art ;  nature 
being,  in  this  sense,  only  the  best  effect  of  art. 


Of  this  couplet,  the  second  line  is  not,  what  is 
intended,  an  illustration  of  the  former.  Pride 
in  the  great  is  indeed  well  enough  connected  with 
knaves  in  state,  though  knaves  is  a  word  rather 
too  ludicrous  and  light ;  hut  the  mention  of 
sanctified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops 
in  learning,  but  rather  to  some  species  of  tyranny 
or  oppression,  something  more  gloomy  and  more 
formidable  than  foppery. 

Yet  soft  his  nature — 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  first 
bestowed  on  Dorset  by  Pope.   The  next  verse 


Blest  satirist  !- 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope 
was  not  the  author.   I  do  not  mean  to  blame 


these  imitations  with  much  harshness  ;  in  long 

performances  they  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided, 

and  in  shorter  they  may  be  indulged,  because 
the  train  of  the  composition  may  naturally  in- 
volve them,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  subject  allow 
little  choice.  However,  what  is  borrowed  is  not 
to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own  ;  and  it  is  the  business 
of  critical  justice  to  give  every  bird  of  the  muses 
his  proper  feather. 

Blest  courtier ! 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commend- 
ed for  keeping  his  ease  ioxred,  may  perhaps  be 
disputable.  To  please  king  and  country,  with- 
out sacrificing  friendship  to  any  change  of  times, 
was  a  very  uncommon  instance  of  prurience  or 
felicity,  and  deserved  to  be  kept  separate  from 
so  poor  a  commendation  as  care  of  his  case.  1 
wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  little  more  accu- 
rately to  the  use  of  the  word  sacred,  which  surely 
should  never  be  applied  in  a  serious  composition 
but  where  some  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
higher  Being,  or  where  some  duty  is  exacted  or 
implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendship  sacred, 
because  promises  of  friendship  are  very  awful 
ties  ;  but  methinks  he  cannot,  but  in  a  burlesque 
be  said  to  keep  his  eas 


Blest  peer ! 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer  has  no  < 
nexion  with  his  peerage  ;  they  might  happen  to 
any  other  man  whose  ancestors  were  remember- 
ed, or  whose  posterity  are  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  wotthy 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  man  entombed. 

II. 

On  Sir  William  Trumbull,  one  of  tht  principal 
Secretariet  of  State  to  Ki wo  William  III.  scAe, 
hating  rengnrd  hit  place,  died  in  hi 
EaathamxUad  in  Bcr kthire,  1 7 1 6. 


A  pleasinr  form ;  a  firm,  yet 
Sincere,  though  prudent,  constant,  yet 
Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profeat, 
Fix'd  to  one  side,  hut  moderate  to  the  rest ; 
An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too ; 
Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true  ; 
Fill  d  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  vouth, 
A  acorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  seal  for  truth ; 
A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  free  ■ 
A  love  to  peace,  and  hale  of  tyranny  ; 
Such  this  m  m  was  ;  who,  now  from  earth 
At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov'd. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  ap- 
pears, at  tbe  first  view,  a  fault  which  I  think 
scarcely  any  beauty  can  compensate.  The 
name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to 
convey  some  account  of  the  dead ;  and  to  what 
purpose  is  any  thing  told  of  him  whose  name  is 
concealed?  An  epitaph,  and  a  history  of  a 
nameless  hero,  are  equally  absurd,  since  the  vir- 
tues  and  qualities  so  recounted  in  either  are 
scattered  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  guess.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be 
read  upon  the  stone ;  but  what  obligation  has 
it  to  tne  poet,  whose  verses  wander  over  the 
earth  and  leave  their  subject  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,  like  an  unskilful  painter,  to  make 
his  purpose  known  by  adventitious  help  ? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and 
contains  nothing  striking  or  particular ;  but  the 
poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  defects  of  his 
subject.   He  said,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could 
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be  Mid.  There  are,  however,  tome  defects 
which  were  not  made  necessary  by  the  character 
to  which  he  was  employed.  There  ia  no  oppo- 
sbon  between  an  honest  courtier  and  a  patriot ; 
for,  an  honest  courtier  cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  unsuitable  to  thfl  nicety  required  in 
short  compositions  to  closa  his  verse  with  the 
word  too:  every  rhyme  should  be  a  word  of 
emphasis ;  nor  can  this  rule  be  safely  neglected, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
slight  inaccuracies  excusable,  or  allows  room  for 
beauties  sufficient  to  overpower  the  effects  of 
pear  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line  the  word 
fdti  is  weak  and  prosaic,  having  no  particular 
tdaptition  to  any  of  the  words  that  follow  it 

Ihe  thought  in  the  last  line  is  impertinent, 
hahag  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
racter, nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man  de- 
tenbed.  Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on  the 
poor  conspirator*  wh  >  died  lately  in  prison  after 
a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  years,  without 
my  crime  proved  against  him,  the  sentiment  had 
been  jost  and  pathetical ;  but  why  should  Trum- 
bull be  congratulated  upon  his  liberty,  who  had 


HI. 

0*0u  How.  Si  mo*  H arcotrt,  only  Son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Harcourt,  at  Lhe  Church  of  Stanton- 
t  in  Oxfordshire,  1720. 


Tothisead  shrine,  whoe'er  thoa  art.  draw  near; 
Hen  lbs  (he  friend  most  lov'd.  the  son  most  dear: 
Who  ueVr  knew  joy,  but  friendship  misht  divide, 
OruJt  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died.  ^  ^ 

Popemuat  tell  what  Harcourt  cinnot  sprnk. 
Oh!  lathy  once- lov'd  friend  inscribe  thy  t 

lix  his  own ! 


This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
vtfbj  introduction  of  the  name,  which  is  inserted 
»ith  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance  must 
concur  with  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to 
attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  be  copied  but 
■ith  servile  imitation. 

1  cannot  but  wish  that  of  this  inscription  the 
two  last  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take 
jy  what  they  do  not  add  to 

IV. 

On  James  Craoos,  Esq. 
In  Westminster  Abbey. 

JACOBVS  CRAGOf, 

rxci  MAO**  WtVtAsVnm  a  iecrctis 

ET  COISSILUS  S ARCTf flRIBVS 
VIS  PARITKR  AC  POPVI.I  AMOR  KT  DELICIJE  ! 
VIXIT  TITTLIS  ET  ISVIDIA  MAJOR 
ARK  OS  UEV  PAVCOS,  XXXV. 
OB.  rEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Suietmsn,  yi  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere, 
la  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  ssrv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  rain'd  no  title,  and  who  lo-i  no  friend  ! 

by  himself,  by  »ll.»P^vM,^  ^  ^  , 


The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  in- 
tended for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  some  faults 
are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with  which  they 
sre  torn  from  the  poem  that  first  contained  them. 


•  Major  Bernardi,  who  died  In 
m  Sea  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  1.  p. 


Sept.  30, 


We  may,  however,  observe  some  defects.  There 

is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  the  first  couplet:  it 
is  superfluous  to  tell  of  him  who  was  sincere,  true, 
and  faithful,  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 

There  seems  to  l><*  an  opposition  intended  in 
the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious  :  where 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  positions,  that 
he  trained  no  title,  and  tost  no  friend  ? 

It  may  bo  proper  here  to  remark  the  absurdity 
of  joining  in  the  same  inscription  Latin  and 
English,  or  verse  and  prose.  If  either  language 
be  preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  used  ; 
for  no  reason  can  be  given  why  past  of  the  in- 
formation should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and 
part  in  another,  on  a  tomb  more  than  in  any 
other  place,  or  any  other  occasion  ;  and  to  tell 
all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  in  verse,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  help  of  prose,  has  always  the 
appearance  of  a  very  artless  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph  re- 
sembles the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who 
tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys 
part  by  si 


V. 

Intended  for  Ma.  Rows. 
In  Westminster  Abbey.* 

Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  tnt't. 
Ami,  sacred,  place  by  Dryden  s  awful  dual ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namele**  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  ahade,  and  endless  rest ! 
Blest  in  thy  uenius,  in  thy  lore  too  blest  !  , 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
"What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  be- 
longs less  to  Howe,  for  whom  it  is  written,  than 
to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near  him  ;  and  in- 
deed gives  very  little  information  concerning 
either. 

To  wish  Peace  to  thy  shade  is  too  mythological 
to  be  admitted  into  a  Christian  temple  :  the  an- 
cient worship  lias  infected  almost  all  our  other 
compositions,  and  might  therefore  be  contented 
to  spare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fiction  at  least  ceaso 
with  life,  and  let  us  be  serious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 
Who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breast.^ 

Here  rest.*  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Blest  with  plain  reason  and  with  sober  sense  j 
No  conquest  she,  but  o  er  herself.  de«lr  d  : 
No  a  ts  essay  d,  but  not  to  be  atlmir'd. 
Passion  and  pride  wrre  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Convi  c'd  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unafTe'  ted,  aocomn>is  d  a  mind, 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refln'd, 
Heav'n,  as  iti  pnrert  gold,  by  tortures  tried  ; 
The  saint  sustain  d  It,  but  the  w  jman  died. 


I  hnvc  always  considered  this  as  the 
valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs  ;  the  subject  of  it 
is  a  character  not  disrnminated  by  any  shining 
or  eminent  peculiarities  ;  yet  that  which  really 
makes,  though  not  the  splendour,  the  felicity  of 
life,  and  that  which  every  wise  man  will  choose 
for  his  final  and  lasting  companion  in  the  lan- 
guor of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  ho 


•  This  was  altered  much  for  the 
on  the  monument  in  th 
daughter. —  Warb. 

f  In  the  north  aisle  of  the 


to  Rowe  and  his 
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departs  weary  and  disgusted  from  the  ostenta- 
tious, the  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  such  a 
character,  which  the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay 
despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  should  be  made 
known,  and  the  dignity  established.  Domestic 
virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occasions, 
or  conspicuous  consequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  display  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard,  and 
enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to  lament 
that  Oiis  amiable  woman  has  no  name  in  the 
verses  7 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be 
examined,  it  will  appear  less  faulty  than  the 
rest.  There  is  scarcely  one  line  taken  from 
common-places,  unless  it  be  that  in  which  only 
virtue  is  said  to  be  our  own.  I  once  heard  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance  object  to  the  fourth 
line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural  and  incredi- 
ble panegyric    Of  this  let  the  ladies  judge. 

VII. 


of  the  Hoir.  Robert  Dicb  v,  and 
of  hit  SUter  Mart,  erected  by  their  Father,  the 
Lord  Diasr,tntA<  Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dor- 
tetthire,  1727. 

Go !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 

Of  modest  wisdom  and  pacific  truth : 

Compos '<]  in  suffering,  and  in"  joy  sedate, 

Good  without  noise,  without  pretention  great: 

Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere, 

Who  knew  no  wish  hut  what  the  world  might  hear : 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mini!, 

Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind  : 

Oo,  Hvc  !  for  heav  n  s  eternal  year  is  thine, 

Go,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine. 

And  thou,  blest  maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Pensive  hast  follow M  to  the  silent  tomb ; 
Steer'd  the  same  course  to  th*  same  quiet  shore, 
Not  parted  lone,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Oo,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enj ■■  v  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  Mortality's  relief, 
And,  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receive, 
'Tie  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give  J 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a 
general  indiscriminate  character,  and  of  the  sis- 
ter tells  nothing  but  that  she  died.  The  diffi- 
culty in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  particular 
and  appropriate  praise.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be  the  dili- 
gence or  ability  of  the  writer';  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  no  character  at  alT,  have 
little  that  distinguishes  them  from  others,  equally 
good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  said 
of  them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  indeed  no 
great  panegyric,  that  there  is  inclosed  in  this 
tomb  one  who  was  bom  in  one  year  and  died  in 
another ;  yet  many  useful  and  amiable  lives 
have  been  spent  which  yet  leave  little  materials 
for  any  other  memorial.  These  are  however 
not  the  proper  subjects  of  poetry ;  and  when- 
ever friendship,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  for- 
given if  he  sometimes  wanders  in  generalities, 
and  titters  the  same  praises  over  different  tomb?. 

The  scantiness  of  human  praises  can  scarcely 
be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking  how 
Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs  whtch  he 
1,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from 
elf.  The  fourteen  epitaphs  which  he  has 
written,  comprise  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
lines,  in  which  there  are  more  repetitions  than 
will  easily  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  his  works. 


In  the  eight  lines  which  make  the  character  of 

Digbv,  there  is  scarce  any  thought,  or  word, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  other  epitaph*. 

Tho  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  and 
most  elegant,  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The 
conclusion  is  the  same  with  that  on  Hareourt, 
but  is  here  more  elegant  and  1 

VIII. 

On  Sia  Godfrey  Ksellkr. 
In  IVeetminMer  Abbey,  1723. 

Kneller,  by  Heav'n,  and  n  » 
Whose  art  was  nature  and  wh 
Now  for  two  aces,  having  anarch  if  from  fate 
Whale  er  was  beauteous  or  whate'er  waa  great, 
Lies  crown'd  with  prince's  honours,  poet  s  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  thim  of  praise. 

Living,  great  nature  fear  d  he  mlvht  outvlo 
Her  works ;  and  tlying,  fears  herself  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  good,  the 
second  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed  with  a 
broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned  not  being 
applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  lain  ;  and  the 
fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph  on 
Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harsh  construction. 

IX. 

On  General  Hevky  Wrriisas. 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  1729. 

Here,  Withers,  rest !  thou  bravest,  gentlest  mind ! 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
O !  born  to  arms  !  O  !  worth  in  youth  approv'd  I 
O  !  soft  humanity  in  age  belov'd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  vetran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Wither*,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  ihee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love  ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age  ; 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  atone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  in- 
stance of  common-places,  though  somewhat  di- 
versified by  mingled  qualities  and  the  peculiarity 
of  a  profession. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and 
unpleasing ;  exclamation  seldom  succeeds  in  our 
language ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  particle  O !  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value 
expressed  for  him,  by  different  sorts  of  men, 
raises  him  to  esteem  :  there  is  yet  something  of 
the  common  cant  of  superficial  satirists,  who 
suppose-that  the  insincerity  of  the  courtier  de- 
stroys all  his  sensations,  and  that  he  is  equally 
a  dissembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  f  should  wish  the  epitaph 
to  close,  but  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  lose 
the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly  bought 
if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  that 
follow  them. 

X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fewtow. 

At  Easthamsteadin  Berkshire,  1730. 

Thlt  modest  none,  what  few  vain  marbles  caa, 
May  truly  bay,  Here  lies  an  honest  man  ; 
A  poet  blest  beyond  the  poet's  fate, 
Whom  Heav'n  kept  sacred  from  ihc  proud  and  great  - 
F<  e  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
"  -r  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  frsr : 
'  Nature  s  temp  rnte  feast  rote  satisfied, 
"I  Heaven  that  he  livd,  and  that  he  died. 
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263 


The  first  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed 
from  Crnshaw.  The  four  next  lines  contain  a 
species  of  praise  peculiar,  original,  and  just. — 
Here,  therefore,  the  inscription  should  have 
ended,  the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but 
what  is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wise  and 
food.  The  character  of  Fenton  was  so  amiable, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or 
biographer  to  display  it  more  fully  for  the  ad- 
vintage  of  posterity.  If  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
first  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a  place  in  the 
second  ;  and,  whatever  criticism  may  object  to 
his  writings,  censure  could  find  very  little  to 
blame  in  his  life. 

XL 

On  Mr.  Gav. 
In  Westminster  Abbey,  1732. 


Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit,  a  man ;  simplicity,  a  child : 
With  native  humour  tempYinz  virtuous  rage, 
FornVd  to  delisht  at  once  and  lash  the  age ; 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate, 
And  nncniTupted,  evn  amnnc  th-  great; 
A  t\ft  companion  and  an  ea«y  friend, 
VnbUm'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end, 
Tbe*e  are  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thy  bust  ' 
b  mixd  wiih  heroes,  or  with  kin-4  thy  dust ; 
lut  that  the  wort'iy  and  the  good  shall  say, 

■  pensive  bosom* — Here  lies  Oay. 


As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this 
epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an  uncom- 
mon decree  of  attention  ;  yet  it  is  not  more  suc- 
cessfully executed  than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not 
always  happen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  labour.  The  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  all  works  of  imagination, 
which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out 
of  the  performer'*  power,  by  hints  of  which  he 
perceives  not  the  origin,  by  sudden  elevations 
of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  himself,  and 
which  sometimes  rise  when  he  expects  Ihem 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes 
of  each  other;  gentle  manners  and  mild  affec- 
rf  they  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the 


That  Gav  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation  ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not 
much  for  a  poet  The  wU  of  man,*  and  the 
tvnplieity  of  a  child,  make  a  poor  and  vulgar  con- 
trast, and  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence  either  in- 
tellectual or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  less  properly  intro- 
duced after  the  mention  of  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness, which  are  made  the  constituents  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  a  man  so  mild  and  gentle  to  temper 
his  rage  was  not  difficult 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound  and 
Bean  in  its  conception  ;  the  opposition  is  obvi- 
ous and  the  word  lash,  used  absolutely,  and 
without  any  modification,  is  gross  and  improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,  and  free 
from  corruption  among  the  great,  is  indeed  such  a 
peculiarity  as  deserved  notice.  But  to  be  a  safe 
companum  is  a  praiso  merely  negative,  arising 
not  from  possession  of  virtue,  but  the  absence  of 
vice,  and  that  one  of  the  most  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  by  as- 
serting that  he  was  lamented  in  his  end.  Every 
man  that  dies  is,  at  least  by  the  writer  of  his  epi- 


taph, supposed  to  be  lamented ;  and  therefore 

thi<«  general  lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar;  the 
adjectives  are  without  any  substantive,  and  the 
epithets  without  a  subject 

The  thought  in  th«  last  line,  that  Gay  ia 
buried  in  the  bosoms  of  the  tcorfAy  and  the  good, 
who  are  distinguished  only  to  lengthen  the  line, 
is  so  dark  that  few  understand  it ;  and  so  harsh, 
when  it  is  explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 


Intended  for  Sia  Isaac  Ni 

In  Wtstmin*ter  Abbey. 

ISAACUS  NEWTONiUS: 
Quern  ImmnrtaJem 


•  «He/w;.' 


than  man,  her  innocenet  a  cAi'i'd." 
Dryden  on  Mrs.  Killigrew.— C. 


Nature  and  Nature  s  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  aaid,  Let  Seicton  be  !  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  faults 
not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  should  be  Latin, 
and  part  English,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  In 
the  Latin  the  opposition  o(  Immortalis  and  Mor- 
talis  is  a  mere  sound  or  a  mere  quibble ;  he  is 
not  immortal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  that  in 
which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the 
words  night  and  light  are  too  nearly  allied. 

XIII. 

On  Edmoxd  Duxe  of  Burxiwoff  am,  who  died  in 
the  19th  Year  of  his  Age,  1735. 

If  modest  youth  with  cool  reflection  crowned, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round, 
Could  aave  a  parent's  justest  pride  from  fate, 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  state : 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  ask'd  thy  tear, 
Or  sadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approv'd, 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  hii  country  lov'd. 
Yet  toftBT  honours,  and  less  noisy  fame, 
Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'dand  art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart : 
And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  slv'n, 
Pays  the  Last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  Heav'o. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the 
rest;  but  I  know  not  for  what  reason.  To  crown 


with  reflection  is  surely  a  mode  of  speech  ap- 
proaching to  nonsense.  Opening  virtues  bloom- 
ing round  is  something  like  tautology ;  the  six 
following  lines  are  poor  and  prosaic  Art  is 
another  couplet  used  for  ort»,  that  a  rhyme  may 
be  had  to  heart.  The  six  last  lines  are  the  best, 
but  not  excellent 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hardly 
desente  the  notice  of  criticism.  The  contempti- 
ble "  Dialogue"  between  He  and  She  should 
have  been  suppressed  for  the  author's  sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph  on  himself,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon 
things  that  make  wise  men  scrk 
the  living  man  with  the  dead  : 

TJnder  this  stone,  or  under  this  sill, 
Or  under  this  turf,  kc. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  question,  un- 
der what  he  is  buried,  is  easily  decided.  He 
forgot  that,  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over 
him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is  the  folly 
of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

has  but  little  new ;  even  this 
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wretchedness  seems  to  have  been 
the  following  tuneless  lines : 

Ludnvlci  Arcosti  humantur  ossa 
Sub  hoc  mnrmore,  vel  sub  hac  humo, 
Sub  quicqutd  valuit  benicnus  hares 
Sire  nrreUe  beni^nior  cornea,  Mil 
Opportunius  incidans  Viator : 


Opportune 


Tantl  erat  rawum  afbl  cadaver 
Ul  urnam  cuperet  parare  vi  verts, 
Vlvens  ista  lamen  sibi  paravit. 
Qua)  ItiMfibi  Toiuii  suo  sepulchre 
Ohm  skqaotl  habere!  ia  aepuichrum. 

Surely  Ariosto  did  not 


PITT. 


ChristomierPitt,  of  whom,  whatever  I  shall 
relate,  more  than  has  been  already  published,  I 
owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr.  Warton, 
was  born  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  the  son  of  a 
physician  much  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into 
Winchester  College,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  exercises  of  uncommon  elegance,  and,  at  his 
removal  to  New  College,  in  1719,  presented  to 
the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  private  and 
voluntary  studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan's 

Km,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have 
n  translated  by  Rowe. 
This  is  an  instance  of  early  diligence,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  suppression 
of  such  a  work,  recommended  by  such  uncom- 
mon circumstances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  in* 
deed  culpable  to  load  libraries  with  superfluous 
books  ;  out  incitements  to  early  excellence  are 
never  superfluous,  and  from  this  example  the 
danger  is  not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college  three 
years,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pim- 
pern,  in  Dorsetshire,  (1722,)  by  his  relation,  Mr. 
r,  >n  Ham 


Pitt,  of  Stratfield  Say,  in  Hampshire;  and,  re 
signing  his  fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  two 
years  longer,  till  he  became  master  of  arts, 
(1724.) 

He  probably  about  this  time  translated  Vida's 
■  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  Tristram's  splendid 
edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this  transla- 
tion he  distinguished  himself,  both  by  its  general 
elegance,  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his 
numbers  to  the  images  expressed ;  a  beauty 
which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour  enforced  and 
exemplified. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleasing  by  its  situation,  and  therefore  likely  to 
excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  where  he  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue, 
and  beloved  for  the  softness  of  his  temper,  and 
the  easiness  of  his  manners.  Before  strangers 
he  had  something  of  the  scholar's  timidity  or 
distrust ;  but,  when  he  became  familiar,  he  was, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  cheerful  and  entertaining. 
His  general  benevolence  procured  general  re- 
spect ;  and  he  passed  a  life  placid  and  honour- 
able, neither  too  great  for  the  kindness  of  the 
low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  composed  his  M  Miscellany," 
ublished  in  1727,  it  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to 
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been  very  early  productions ;  and  I  have  not  ob> 
served  that  any  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  success  of  his  "  Vida"  animated  him  to 
a  higher  undertaking  ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  vear 
he  published  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the 
"  iEneid."  This  being,  I  suppose,  commended 
by  his  friends,  he  some  time  afterwards  added 
three  or  four  more,  with  an  advertisement,  in 
which  he  represents  himself  as  translating  with 
great  indifference,  and  with  a  progress  of  which 
himself  was  hardly  conscious.  This  can  hardly 
be  true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader. 

At  last,  without  any  further  contention  with 
his  modesty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden, 
he  gave  us  a  complete  English  "  -Eneid,"  which 
I  am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  this  publication 
with  his  other  poems.*  It  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two  best  translations  that  perhaps  were  ever  pro- 
duced by  ono  nation  of  the  same  autlmr. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  natu- 
rally observed  his  failures,  and  avoided  them : 
and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  M  Iliad,"  he  hid 
an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splendid 
versification.  With  these  ad  vantages,  seconded 
by  great  diligence,  he  might  successfully  labour 
particular  passages  and  escape  many  errors.  If 
the  two  versions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  re- 
sult would  be,  that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  for- 
ward by  his  general  vigour  and  sprightliness, 
and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the 
excellence  of  a  single  couplet :  that  Dryden'i 
faults  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and 
that  Pitt's  beauties  arc  neglected  in  the  languor 
of  a  rold  and  listless  perusal ;  that  Pitt  pleases 
the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt  is 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
this  great  work  deservedly  conferred  ;  for  he  left 
the  world  in  1749,  and  lies  buried  under  a  stone 
at  Blandford,  on  which  is  this  inscription  :— 

In  Memory  ot 
Cna.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 
lor  his  talent*  i.i  poetry ; 

and  yet  more 
For  the  universal  candour  of 
hi*  mind,  and  the  primitive 
simjil  city  of  his  mxnnei 
He  live  I  innocent ; 
and  died  beloved, 
Aj  r.  13.  ?7*3. 
Affed  49. 


♦  It  has  • 
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THOMSON. 


Jakes  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  minister  well 
f  "teemed  for  hit)  piety  and  diligence,  was  born 
September  7,  1 700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of 
Roxburgh,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  His 
toother,  whose  name  was  Hume,*  inherited  as 
co-heiress  a  portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  re- 
venue of  a  parish  in  Scotland  is  seldom  large ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported 
his  family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ric- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  minister,  discovering  in 
James  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence, 
undertook  to  superintend  his  education  and  pro- 
vide him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  school  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which 
he  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  "Au- 
tumn but  was  not  considered  by  his  master  as 
•nperior  to  common  boys,  though  in  those  early 
days  he  amused  his  patron  and  his  friends  with 
P'i'tieal  compositions ;  with  which,  however,  he 
•o  little  pleased  himself  that  on  every  new-year's 
day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  productions  of 
the  forgoing  year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  not  resided  two  years  when  hia 
li'.Str  died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of 
their  mother,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate 
what  money  a  mortgage  could  afford,  and  remov- 
ing with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  see 
her  son  rising  into  eminence. 

The  design  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed 
hia  a  minister.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at 
school,  without  distinction  or  expectation,  till,  at 
the  usual  time,  he  performed  a  probationary  ex- 
ercise by  explaining  a  psalm.  His  diction  was 
>o  poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  speaking 
language  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience  ; 
and  he  censured  one  of  his  expressions  as  inde- 
cent, if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  he 
probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  blos- 
•oms  of  poetry,  which,  however,  were  in  some 
danger  of  a  blast ;  for,  submitting  his  produc- 
tions  to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified 
to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults ;  but 
finding  other  judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not 
suffer  hitnseli  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear  with  any  hope  of  ad- 
vantage was  London  ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the 
operation  of  petty  competition  and  private  ma- 
bgnity,  where  merit  might  soon  become  con- 
spicuous, and  would  find  friends  as  soon  as  it 
became  reputable  to  befriend  it  A  lady  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  mother  advised  him  to 
the  journey,  and  promised  some  countenance  or 
a»istance,  which  at  last  he  never  received ; 
however,  he  justified  his  adventure  by  her  cn- 


•  His  mothers  nanus  was  Beatrix  Trotter.  His  grand, 
mother'*  n»me  was  Hume.— C. 
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couragement,  and  came  to  seek  in  London 
patronage  and  tame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mailet, 
then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
He  had  recommendations  to  several  persons  of 
consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in 
his  handkerchief ;  but  as  ho  passed  along  the 
street,  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer, 
his  attention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than 
his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  credentials  was 
stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the 
supply  of  all  his  necessities,  his  whole  fund  was 
his  "  Winter,"  which  for  a  time  could  find  no 
purchaser;  till,  at  last,  Mr.  Millan  was  per- 
suaded to  buy  it  at  a  low  price  ;  and  this  low 
price  ho  had  for  some  time  reason  to  regret ;  but 
by  accident,  Mr.  Whatlcy,  a  roan  not  wholly 
unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn  his 
eye  upon  it,  Was  so  delighted  that  he  ran  from 
place  to  place  celebrating  its  excellence.  Thom- 
son obtained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  HilL 
whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent,  and  glad 
of  kindness,  he  courted  with  every  expression  of 
servile  adulation. 

"  Winter"  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  but  attracted  no  regard  from  him  to 
the  author,  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  atten- 
tion by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  and 
published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  which  cen- 
sured the  great  for  their  neglect  of  ingenious 
men.  Thomson  then  received  a  present  of  twen- 
ty guineas,  of  which  be  gives  this  account  to  Mr. 
Hill: 

"  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday 
morning  I  was  with  Sir*  Spencer  Compton.  A 
certain  gentleman  without  my  desire  spoke  to 
him  concerning  me:  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put 
the  question,  If  he  desired  that  I  should  wait 
on  him?  He  returned,  he  did.  On  this,  the 
gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to 
him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly 
call  a  civil  manner:  asked  me  some  common- 
place questions,  and  made  me  a  present  of  twen- 
ty guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the 
present  was  larger  than  my  performance  de- 
served ;  and  shall  ascribe  it  to  his  generosity, 
or  any  other  cause,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 

address." 

The  poem,  which  being  of  a  new  kind,  few 
would  venture  at  first  to  like,  by  degrees  gained 
upon  the  public;  and  one  edition  was  very 
speedily  succeeded  by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every 
day  brought  him  new  friends;  among  others 
Dr.  Rumfle,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately 
famous,  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his 
qualities  such,  that  ha  recommended  him  to  the- 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot. 

"Winter"  was  accompanied,  in  many  edi- 
tions, not  only  with  a  preface  and  dedication,  but 
with  poetical  praises  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet, 
(then  Malloch,)  and  Mira,  the  fictitious  name 
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of  a  lady  once  too- well  known.  Why  the  dedi- 
cation* are,  to  "Winter*'  and  the  other  Seasons, 
contrarily  to  custom,  left  out  in  the  collected 
works,  the  reader  may  inquire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  three  publications :  of  "  Summer,"  in 

Eursuance  of  his  plan ;  of  "  A  Poem  on  the 
>eath  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  perform  as  an  exact  philosopher  by  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Gray;  and  of  "Britannia," 


a  kind  of  poetical  invective  against  the  ministry, 
whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  resenting  the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himself 
an  adherent  to  the  opposition,  and  had  therefore 
no  favour  to  expect  lrom  the  court 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  entertained 
in  the  family  of  the  Lord  Binning,  was  desirous 
of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  making  him  the 
patron  of  his  "  Summer ;"  but  the  same  kind- 
ness which  had  first  disposed  Lord  Binning  to 
encourage  him  determined  him  to  refuse  the 
dedication,  which  was  by  his  advice  addressed 
to  Mr.  Doddington,  a  man  who  had  more  power 
to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a  poet 

"  Spring "  was  published  next  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford ;  whose 
practice  it  was  to  invite  every  summer  some 
poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her  verses  and 
assist  her  studies.  This  honour  was  one  sum- 
mer conferred  on  Thomson,  who  took  more  de- 
light in  carousing  with  Lord  Hertford  and  his 
friends  than  assisting  her  ladyship's  poetical 
operations,  and  therefore  never  received  another 
summons. 

"Autumn,"  the  season  to  which  the  "Spring" 
'  Summer"  are  preparatory,  still  remained 
ig,  and  was  delayed  till  he  published  ( 1 730) 
his  works  collected. 

He  produced  in  1 727  the  tragedy  of  "  Sopho- 
nisba,"  which  raised  such  expectation,  that  every 
rehearsal  was  dignified  with  n  splendid  audience, 
collected  to  anticipate  the  delight  that  was  pre- 
paring for  the  public.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  nobody  was  much  affected,  and  that  the 
company  rose  as  from  a  moral  lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual  degree  of 
success.  Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon 
the  taste  of  pleasure.  There  is  a  feeble  tine  in 
the  play : 

O  Sopbonisbii,  9ophonitha,  O  ! 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody — 


which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  pro- 
logue to  "  Sophonisba"  the  first  part  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish 
it,  and  that  the  concluding  lines  were  added  by 

Thomson  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Bundle,  sent  to  travel  with  Mr. 
Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chancellor. 
He  was  yet  young  enough  to  receive  new  im- 
pressions, to  have  bis  opinions  rectified,  and  his 
views  enlarged ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
wanted  that  curiosity  which  is  inseparable  from 
an  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may 
therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in  all 
the  jovs  of  intellectual  luxury;  he  was  ever 

 I  j  he  * ' 


splendidly  without  expense ;  and  might  expect 
when  he  returned  home  a  certain  establishment 
At  this  time  a  long  course  of  opposition  to 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
clamours  for  liberty  of  which  no  man  felt  the 
want ;  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  not 
in  danger.  Thomson,  in  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent, found  or  fancied  so  many  evils  arising 
from  the  tyranny  of  other  governments,  that  be 
resolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in  five  parts, 
upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr. 
Talbot  died  ;  and  'Thomson,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of 
secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  tines  a 
decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  spent 
and  the  author  congratulated  himself  upon  it,  u 
his  noblest  work ;  but  an  author  and  his  reader 
are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty  called  in 
vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises  and 
reward  her  encomiast ;  her  praises  were  con- 
demned to  harbour  spiders  ana  to  gather  dust , 
none  of  Thomson's  performances  were  so  little 
regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  was  not  erroneous ; 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  images  must  tire  in 
time;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a 
position  which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from 
the  beginning  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow 
disgusting. 

The  poem  of  "  Liberty  "  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  original  state;  but,  when  the  author's 
works  were  collected  after  his  death,  was  short- 
ened by  Sir  George  Lyttlcton,  with  a  liberty 
which,  as  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  society,  and  to  confound  ths 
characters  of  authors,  by  making  one  man  writs 
by  the  judgment  of  another,  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the  alteration,  or 
kindness  of  the  friend. — I  wish  to  see  it  exhibited 
as  ito  author  left  it 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
seems  for  a  while  to  have  suspended  his  poetry; 
but  he  was  soon  called  back  to  labour  bv  the 
death  of  tho  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  be- 
came vacant ;  and  though  the  Lord  Hardwicke 
delayed  for  some  time  to  give  it  away,  Thom- 
son's bashfulness  or  pride,  or  some  other  motive 
perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him  from 
soliciting ;  and  the  new  Chancellor  would  not 
give  him  what  he  would  not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  struggling 
for  popularity,  and  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyt- 
tleton  professed  himself  the  patron  of  wit:  to 
him  Thomson  was  introduced,  and  being  gayly 
interrogated  about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  said, 
"  that  they  were  in  a  more  poetical  posture  than 
formerly;"  and  had  a  pension  allowed  him  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced 
(1738*)  the  tragedy  of  "Agamemnon,"  which 
was  much  shortened  in  the  representation.  It 
had  the  fate  which  most  commonly  attends  my- 
thological stories,  and  was  only  endured,  but 
not  favoured.  It  struggled  with  such  difficulty 
through  the  first  night  that  Thomson,  coming 


•  h  is  not  generally  known  that  la  thii  year  an  edition 
of  Milton's  "  AreopatfUca"  waa  published  by  Millar,  to 
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late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to  sup,  ex 
rased  his  delay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat 
of  his  distress  had  so  disordered  his  wig,  that 
be  could  not  come  till  he  had  been  refitted  by  a 


He  so  interested  himself  in  his  own  drama, 
that,  if  I  remember  right,  as  he  sat  in  the  upper 
gallery,  he  accompanied  the  players  by  audible 
recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  him  to 
silence.  Pope  countenanced  "Agamemnon," 
by  coming  to  it  the  first  night,  and  was  wel- 
comed to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap  ;  he  bad 
much  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expressed 
it  m  a  poetical  epistle  sent  to  Italy,  of  which 
bower  ex  he  abated  the  value,  by  translating 
some  of  the  lines  into  his  epistle  to  ArbuthnoL 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  for  1  icensing 
plays,  of  which  the  first  operation  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  "Gustavus  Vasa,"  a  tragedy  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  whom  the  public  recompensed  by  a  very 
liberal  subscription ;  the  next  was  the  refusal  of 
"  Edward  and  Eleonora,"  offered  by  Thomson. 
It  is  hard  to  discover  why  either  play  should 
have  been  obstructed.  Thomson  likewise  en- 
deavoured to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscription,  of 
which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  success. 


When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministerial 
remarked,  that  "  be  had  taken  a  liberty 
was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in  any 


He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mask  of"  Alfred," 
which  was  acted  before  the  Prince  at  Cliefden- 
House. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  "Tancred  and 
Stgumunda,"  the  most  successful  of  all  his 
tragedies,  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn  upon  the 
itage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was,  either 
by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much 
qualified  for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
bad  much  sense  of  the  pathetic ;  and  nis  diffusive 
and  descriptive  style  produced  declamation  rather 
than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  now  in  power, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Leeward  Islands ;  from  which, 
when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the 
"Castle  of  Indolence,"  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  was  at  last  fintfhtd  with 
great  accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens  a  scene 
of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  case,  but  was  not  long  to  en- 

CJ  it;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between 
ondon  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  disorder,  which, 
with  some  careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a  fever 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  August  27,  1748. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  with- 
out an  inscription ;  but  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thomson  was  of  a  stature  above  the  middle 
size,  and  "  more  fat  than  bard  beseems,"  of  a 
doll  countenance,  and  a  gross,  un animated,  un- 
inviting appearance ;  silent  in  mingled  company, 
but  cheerful  among  select  friends,  and  by  his 
friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  "  Coriola- 
bos,"  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron,  Sir 
George  Lyttleton,  brought  upon  the  stage  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a 


prologue,  which  Quia,  who  had  long  lived  with 
Thomson  in  fond  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  him  "  to  be,"  on  that  occa- 
sion, "no  actor."  The  commencement  of  this 
benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  &uin ;  who 
is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thomson,  then 
known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest 
by  a  very  considerable  present;  and  its  conti- 
nuance is  honourable  to  both,  for  friendship  is 
not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation.  By  this 
tragedy  a  considerable  sum  was  raised,  of  which 
part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remit, 
ted  to  his  sisters,  whom,  however  removed  from 
them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded  with 
great  tenderness,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
letter,  which  I  communicate  with  much  pleasure, 
as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  record- 
ing the  fraternal  kindness  of  Thomson,  and 
reflecting  on  the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Boa- 
well,  from  whom  I  received  it. 

"  Hagely,  in  Worcestershire, 
"October  the  4th,  1747. 
"  My  dear  Sister, 
"I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to 
interpret  ray  silence  into  a  decay  of  affection, 
especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been 
such  as  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  it 
Don't  imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspond- 
ent, that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and 
brother.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell 
you,  that  my  affections  are  naturally  very  fixed 
and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  com- 
plaint against  you,  (of  which  by-the-by  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow,)  I  am  conscious  of  so 
many  defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not 
a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"It  gives  me  the  truest  heartfelt  satisfaction 
to  hear  you  have  a  good,  kind  husband,  and  are 
in  easy,  contented  circumstances ;  but  were  they 
otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
my  tenderness  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any 
material  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  grati- 
tude I  owed  them,  (than  which  nothing  could 
have  given  me  equal  pleasure,)  the  only  return 
I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kindness  to  those 
they  left  behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor 
Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  farther 
witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
a  sister  who  so  truly  deserved  my  esteem  and 
love !  But  she  is  happy,  while  we  must  tod  a 
little  longer  here  below;  let  us,  however,  do 
it  cheerfully  and  gratefully,  supported  by  the 
pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a  safer 
shore,  where  to  recollect  the  storms  and  difficul- 
ties of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
that  blissful  state.  You  did  right  to  call  your 
daughter  by  her  name ;  for^ou  must  needs  have 
had  a  particular  tender  friendship  for  one  an- 
other, endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by  having 
passed  the  affectionate  years  of  your  vouth  to- 
gether, and  by  that  great  softener  and  engager 
of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.  That  it  was  in  my 
power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  account  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  life. — But  enough 
of  this  melancholy,  though  not  unpleasing  strain. 

**I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinte- 
rested advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  by  my 
letter  to  him ;  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  mar- 
rying again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  dont 


THOMSON. 


marry  at  alL  My  circumstance*  have  hitherto 
bceti  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in 


such  a  state:  and 


though  they  arc  more 


pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth, 


settled,  and  of  late  (which  you  win  be  glad  to 
hear)  considerably  improved.  I  begin  to  think 
myself  too  far  advanced  in  life  for  such  youthful 
undertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other  petty 
reasons  that  are  apt  to  startle  the  delicacy  of 
difficult  old  bachelors.  1  am,  however,  not  a 
little  suspicious  that,  was  1  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  (which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  doing 
soon,)  I  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a 
thing  not  easily  repaired  if  done  amiss.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  none  make  better 
wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who 
more  forsaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  j 
are  continually  running  abroad  all  the  world 
over?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough 
to  return  for  a  wife  You  see  I  am  beginning 
to  make  interest  already  with  the  Scots  ladies. 
But  no  more  of  this  infectious  subject — Pray 
let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then ;  and  though 
I  am  not  a  regular  correspondent,  yet  perhaps  I 
may  mend  in  that  respect  Remember  me  kindly 
to  your  husband,  and  believe  me  to  bo 
"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"James  Thomson." 
Addressed  "To  Mrs.  Thomson  in  Lanark." 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,  but 
not  active ;  he  would  give  on  all  occasions  what 
assistance  his  purse  would  supply  ;  but  the  of- 
fices of  intervention  or  solicitation  he  could  not 
conquer  his  sluggishness  sufficiently  to  perform. 
The  affairs  of  others,  however,  were  not  more 
neglected  than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the 
inconveniences  of  idleness,  but  he  never  cured 
it ;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  character, 
that  he  talked  of  writing  an  eastern  tale  "of 
the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Distress." 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful 
and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any 
lofty  or  solemn  composition.  He  was  once 
reading  to  Dodington,  who,  being  himself  a 
reader  eminently  elegant,  was  so  much  provoked 
by  his  odd  utterance,  that  he  snatched  the  paper 
from  his  hands,  ana  told  him  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked, 
that  an  author's  life  is  best  read  in  his  works  : 
his  observation  was  not  well-timed.  Savage, 
who  lived  much  with  Thomson,  once  told  me, 
he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather 
from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  character, 
that  he  was  "  a  great  (over,  a  great  swimmer, 
and  rigorously  abstinent but,  said  Savage,  he 
knows  not  any  love  but  that  of  the  sex  ;  he  was 
perhaps  never  in  cold  water  in  his  life ;  and  he 
indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes 
within  his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  spoke 
with  the  most  eager  praise  of  his  social  quali- 
ties, his  warmth  and  constancy  of  friendship, 
and  his  adherence  to  his  first  acquaintance  when 
the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had  left  them 
behind  him. 

Asa  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the 
highest  kind :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank 
verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or 
of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior 
are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.   His  numbers,  Ins 


without  transcription,  without  imitation, 
thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always 
as  a  man  of  genius  :  he  looks  round  on  Nature 
and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bestows 
only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in 
every  thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there 
is  on  wliich  imagination  can  delight  to  be  de- 
tained, and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  compre- 
hends the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  The 
reader  of  "  The  Seasons  "  wonders  that  he  never 
saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him,  and  that 
he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses. 
His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verse 
is  properly  used.  Thomson's  wide  expan- 
of  general  views,  and  his  enumeration  of 
circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  ob- 
structed and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  inter- 
sections of  the  sense  which  are  the  necessary 
effects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  gene- 
ral effects  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnifi- 
cence of  Nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful. 
The  gayety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Sum- 
mer, the  tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror 
of  Winter,  take  in  their  turns  possession  of  the 
mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appear- 
ances of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to 
us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  our 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery  and  kindle 
with  his  sentiments.  Nor  is  the  naturalist 
without  his  part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is 
assisted  to  recollect  and  to  combine,  to  range  bis 
discoveries  and  to  amplify  the  sphere  of  his  con- 
templation. 

The  great  defect  of  "  The  Seasons"  is  want 
of  method ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  sub- 
sisting all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one 
should  bo  mentioned  before  another ;  yet  the 
memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  curi- 
osity is  not  excited  by  suspense  or  expectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree  florid  and 
luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to  bis 
images  and  thoughts  "  both  their  lustre  and  their 
shade such  as  invest  them  with  splendour, 
through  which  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
easily  discerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  some- 
times may  be  charged  with  filling  the  car  more 
than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at 
their  first  appearance,  I  have  since  found  altered 
and  enlarged  by  subsequent  revisals,  as  the 
Author  supposed  his  judgment  to  grow  more 
exact,  at  d  as  books  or  conversation  extended 
his  knowledge  and  opened  his  prospects.  They 
are,  1  think,  improved  in  general ;  yet  I  know 
not  whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of  what 
Temple  calls  their  "  race ;"  a  word  which,  ar. 
plied  to  wines  in  its 
flavour  of  the  soil. 

"Liberty,"  when  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  soon  desisted.  I  nave  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either 
praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  has  received 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed :  it  is  said  by  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  the  prologue  to  his  posthumous 
play,  that  his  works  contained 

No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot- 
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The  poems  of  Dr.  Watts  were  by  my  recom- 
mendation inserted  in  the  late  Collection;  the 
readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me  whatever 
pleasure  or  weariness  they  may  find  in  the  peru- 
sal of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden. 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  July  17,  1674,  at 
Southampton,  where  his  father,  of  the  same 
name,  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentle- 
men, though  common  report  makes  him  a  shoe- 
maker. He  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Gibbon,  to  have  been  neither  indigent  nor  illi- 


Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given 
to  books  from  his  infancy  ;  and  began,  we  are 
told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  years  old ; 
I  suppose,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhorn, 
■  clergyman,  master  of  the  free-school  at  South- 
ampton, to  whom  the  gratitude  of  his  scholar 
afterwards  inscribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  a  subscription  was  proposed  for  his  support 
at  the  university ;  but  he  declared  his  resolution 
of  taking  his  lot  with  the  dissenters.  Such  he 
was  as  every  Christian  church  would  rejoice  to 
hare  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired,  in  1690,  to  an  academy 
taught  by  Mr.  Rowc,  where  he  had  for  his  com- 
panions and  fellow-students  Mr.  Hughes  the 
poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  as  exercises  at  this  academy,  show 
a  degree  of  knowledge  both  philosophical  and 
theological,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much 
longer  course  of  study. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Miscellanies,  a 
maker  of  verses  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his 
youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin 
poetry.  His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  -V 
tonick  measure,  written  when  he  was  seventeen, 
are  remarkably  easy  and  elegant  Some  of  his 
other  odes  arc  deformed  by  the  Pindaric  folly 
then  prevailing,  and  are  written  with  such  ne- 
glect of  all  metrical  rules,  as  is  without  example 
among  the  ancients ;  but  his  diction,  though 
perhaps  not  always  exactly  pure,  has  such  copi- 
ousness and  splendour,  as  shows  that  he  was  but 
a  very  little  distance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  con- 
tents of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abridging 
them,  and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one 
system  with  supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  were,  I  believe,  independents,  he 
communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and 
'  two  years  in  study  and  devotion  at  the 
of  his  father,  who  treated  him  w  ith  great 


i ;  and  had  the  happiness,  indulged  to 
few  parents,  of  living  to  see  his  son 


He 

lopp  five  years, 


nd  venerable  for  piety 
then  entertained  by  i 


by  Sir  John  Har- 
tutor  to  his  son ; 


and  in  that  time  particularly  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  being 
chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the 
first  time  on  the  birth-day  that  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year;  probably  considering  that 
as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which  ho 
entered  on  a  new  period  of  existence. 

In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey ;  but  soon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge, 
he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
sunk  him  to  such  weakness,  that  the  congrega- 
tion thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  appoint 
cd  Mr.  Price,  His  health  then  returned  gradu- 
ally; and  he  performed  his  duty  till  (1712)  he 
w  as  seized  by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and  con- 
tinuance, that  from  the  feebleness  which  it 
brought  upon  him  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of 
his  friends  necessary,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received 
him  into  his  house  ;  where,  with  a  constancy  of 
friendship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  often 
to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six  years 
with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could 
prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect  could 
dictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years 
afterwards ;  but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and 
her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lady 
died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which  the  no- 
tions of  patronage  and  dependence  were  over- 
powered by  the  perception  of  reciprocal  benefits, 
deserves  a  particular  memorial ;  and  I  will  not 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbon's  repre- 
sentation ;  to  which  regard  is  to  be  paid,  as  to 
the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  he  knowa, 
and  what  is  known  likewise  to  multitudes  be- 
sides. 

"Our  next  observation  shall  be  made  upon 
that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which  brought 
the  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  and 
continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no 
less  than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  midst  of  his 
sacred  labours  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of 
his  generation,  he  is  seized  with  a  most  violent 
and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him  oppress- 
ed with  great  weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  least 
to  his  public  services  for  four  years.  In  this 
distressing  season,  doubly  so  to  his  active  and 
pious  spirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's 
family,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  has  finish- 
ed his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
demonstrations  of  the  truest  friendship.  Here, 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing 
which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studies. 
Hero  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which  for  piety,  order, 
harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  an  house  of  God. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess, 
the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  sooth 
his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to 


from  his  laborious 
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him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
delight  Had  it  not  been  for  this  most  happy 
e vent,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have  feebly, 
it  may  be  painfully,  dragged  on  through  many 
more  years  of  languor,  and  inability  for  public 
service,  and  even  for  profitable  study,  or  perhaps 
might  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under  the  over- 
whelming load  of  infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his 
days ;  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would 
have  been  deprived  of  those  many  excellent  ser- 
mons  and  works  which  he  drew  up  and  published 
during  his  long  residence  in  this  farruJy.  In  a 
few  years  after  his  coming  hither,  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  dies;  but  his  amiable  consort  survives, 
who  shows  the  Doctor  the*  same  respect  and 
friendship  as  before,  and  most  happily  for  him 
and  great  numbers  besides;  for,  as  her  riches 
were  great  her  generosity  and  munificence  were 
in  full  proportion ;  her  thread  of  life  was  drawn 
out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the 
Doctor's:  and  thus  this  excellent  man,  through 
her  kindness,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  the 
present  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like 


numbered  and  finished ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  com 
in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  per- 
fect and  immortal  life  and  joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be 
considered  that  it  comprises  an  account  of  six- 
and-thirty  years,  and  those  the  years  of  Dr. 
Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family, 
bis  life  was  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  suc- 
cessive publications.  The  series  of  his  works  I 
am  not  able  to  deduce ;  their  number  and  their 
variety  show  the  in  tenseness  of  his  industry,  and 
the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  authors  that  taught 
the  dissenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of 
language.  Whatever  they  had  among  them 
before,  whether  of  learning  or  acutencss,  was 
commonly  obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness 
and  inelegance  of  style.  He  showed  them,  that 
zeal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  enforced 
byjpolished  diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher 
of  a  congregation ;  and  no  reader  of  his  works 
can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
though  his  low  stature,  which  very  little  exceeded 
five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  ap- 
pearance, yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his 
utterance  made  his  discourses  very  efficacious. 
I  once  mentioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fos- 
ter had  gained  by  his  projier  delivery  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his 
promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  did  not  precompose  his  cursory  ser- 
mons, but  having  adjusted  the  heads,  and  sketch- 
ed out  some  particulars,  trusted  for  success  to  his 
extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence 
by  any  gesticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions 
have  any  correspondence  with  theological  truth, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  it 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  pave 
time,  by  a  short  pause,  for  the  proper  impression. 
To  stated  ana  public  instruction  he  added  fa- 
visits  and  personal  application,  and  Mas 


careful  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  con- 
versation offered  of  diffusing  and  increasing  the 
influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  resent- 
ment ;  but  by  his  established  and  habitual  prac- 
tice he  was  gentle,  modest,  and  inoffensive.  His 
tenderness  appeared  in  his  attention  to  children, 
and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  bred  in 
the  family  of  his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  pert 
of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not 
a  hundred  a  year:  and  for  children  he  conde- 
scended to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  ana 
systems  of  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wants 
and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  through 
its  gradations  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life. 
Every  man,  acquainted  with  the  common  princi- 
ples of  human  action,  will  look  with  veneration 
on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combaUng 
Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  de- 
scent from  the  dignity  of  science  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  lus  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity  ex- 
„„„.„„  „ l-  |_-  „,*,.__. 

cursive,  ana  fus  muusirj  continual,  iiis  wnun^r* 

arc  very  numerous,  and  his  subjects  various. 

With  his  theological  works  I  am  only  enough 

acquainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  opposition 

and  his  mildness  of  censure.   It  was  not  only  in 

his  book,  but  in  his  mind,  that  orthodoxy  was 

united  with  charity. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  "Logic"  has 

been  received  into  the  universities,  and  therefore 

if  he  owes 


wants  no  private  recommeii 
part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that 
no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or 
illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it  was  ob- 
served by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  con- 
founded the  idea  of  space  with  that  of  empty  tpace, 
and  did  not  consider  that  though  space  might  be 
without  matter,  yet  matter  being  extended  could 
not  be  without  space. 

Pew  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  his  "Improvement  of  the 
Mind,"  of  which  the  radical  principles  may  indeed 
be  found  in  Locke's  "Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing ;rt  but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified 
by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a 
work  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  pleasing. 
Whoever  has  the  rare  of  instructing  others  mav 
be  charged  with  deficit  nee  in  his  duty  if  this  book 
is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  theology  as 
distinct  from  his  other  productions ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  bis  in* 
cessant  solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to  theology. 
As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffused 
over  his  works ;  under  his  direction  it  may  be 
truly  said,  theologia  phihsophia  anciUatw,  philoso- 
phy is  subservient  to  evangelical  instruction ;  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or  at 
least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The  attention  is 
caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  sit 
down  only  to  reason  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to 
pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that  in 
1728,  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  Academical  honours  would 
have  more  value,  if  they  were  always 
with  equal  judgment. 
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many  years  to  study  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  instruction  and 
example ;  till  at  last  the  infirmities  of  age  disabled 
him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  ministe- 
rial functions,  and,  being  no  longer  capable  of 
public  dutr,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary  append- 
ant to  it ;  but  his  congregation  would  not  accept 
the  resignation. 

By  decrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed  j  where 
be  was  worn  gradually  awav  without  pain,  till  he 
'  Nov.  85,  1743,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 


Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of 
racter,  or  such  monuments  of  laborious  piety. 
He  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  from 
those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the 
enlightened  readers  of  Malbrancho  and  Locke; 
he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature 
unexamined  ;  he  has  taught 
.of  the 


the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his  attainments, 


rather  than  from  any  single  performance;  for  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him  the  highest 
rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dig- 
nity: yet  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  which  he 
would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided 
his  powers  to  different  pursuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would 
probably  have  stood  high  among  the  authors  with 
whom  he  is  now  associated.   For  his  judgment 


|  was  exact,  and  he  noted 
very  nice  discernment;  his  imagination,  as  the 
"  Dactan  Battle"  proves,  was  vigorous  and  active, 
and  the  stores  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which 
his  fancy  was  to  be  supplied.  His  ear  was  well 
tuned,  and  his  diction  was  ele?aiit  and  copious, 
but  his  devotional  poetry  is,  like  that  of  others, 
unsatisfactory.  The  paucity  of  its  topics  en- 
forces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  diction. 
It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than 
others  what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher 
thnn  mijrht  be  expected  from  the  amusements  of 
a  man  of  letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of 
value  as  thev  are  more  or  less  laboured,  or  as  the 
occasion  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures, 
and  too  often  in  blank  verse ;  the  rhymes  are  not 
always  sufficiently  correspondent.  He  is  par- 
ticularly unhappy  in  coining  names  expressive  of 
rs.   His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and 


easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  religiously  pure ; 
but  who  is  there  that,  to  so  much  piety  and  inno- 
cence, does  not  wish  for  a  greater  measure  of 
sprightliness  and  vigour !  He  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance 
may  be  safely  pleased ;  and  happy  will  be  that 
reader  whose  mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or 
his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his 
formity,  to  copy  his 
reverence  to  God. 


A.  PHILIPB. 


Or  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Am- 
noss  Pan-irs  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
account  His  academical  education  he  received 
at  St  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,*  where  he 
first  solicited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some 
English  verses,  in  the  collection  published  by  the 
unirersity  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in 
what  station  he  passed  his  life,  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered. He  must  have  published  his  Pastorals 
before  the  year  1708,  because  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  those  of  Pope, 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  uni- 
versal patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  "  Poetical 
Letter  from  Copenhagen,"  which  was  published 
in  the  u  Tatler,"  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his 
first  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  the 
production  of  a  man  "who  could  write  very 
nobly." 

Philips  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  therefore 
eaeily  found  access  to  Addison  and  Steele ;  but 
bis  ardour  seems  not  to  have  procured  him  any 
more  than  kind  words ;  since  he  was  re- 
to  translate  the  « Persian  Tales"  for 
Tonson,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  reproach- 
ed, with  this  addition  of  contempt  that  he 
worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book  is  divided  in- 


•  He  took  hie  degree,  A.  B.  \«S»,  A.  M.  1700— C. 


to  many  sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he  received 
half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  were 
paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but  half-a-crown  had  a 
mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles 
of  his  party,  by  epitomising  Hacket's  "Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams."  The  original  book  is 
written  with  such  depravity  of  genius,  such  mix- 
ture of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  ap- 
peared. The  epitome  is  free  enough  from  affec- 
tation, but  has  little  spirit  or  vigour,  f 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  stage  "The 
Distrest  Mother,"  almost  a  translation  of  Ra- 
cine's '  •  Andromaque."  Such  a  work  requires 
no  uncommon  powers  ;  but  the  friends  of  Phi- 
lips exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  interest 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  play,  a  whole  Spec- 
tator, none  indeed  of  the  best,  was  devoted  to  its 
praise ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  ano- 
ther Spectator  was  written,  to  tell  what  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  Sir  Roger ;  and  on  the  first 
night  a  select  audience,  says  Pope,t  was  called 
together  to  applaud  it 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  successful 
epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  spoken  on  the  Eng- 

t  This  ou?ht  (o  hare  been  noticed  before.  It  wit  pub- 
lished in  1700,  when  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship of  Sl  John's—C. 

t  Spence. 
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lish  theatre.  The  three  first  nights  it  was  recit- 
ed twice  ;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  demand- 
ed through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play, 
but  whenever  it  if  recalled  to  the  stage,  where 
by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy  from  the 
French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place,  the  epilogue  is 
still  expected,  and  is  still  spoken. 

The  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and 
consequently  of  this,  was  questioned  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  "  The  Spectator,"  whose  letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  which  soon  followed,  written  with  much 
zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack  and  the  defence 
equally  contributed  to  stimulate  curiosity  and 
continue  attention.  It  may  bo  discovered  in 
the  defence,  that  Prior's  epilogue  to  "  Phtedra" 
had  a  little  excited  jealousy  ;  and  something  of 
Prior's  plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  perform- 
ance ot  his  rival.  Of  this  distinguished  epilog  ue 
the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Budgel, 
whom  Addison  used  to  denominate*  "  the  man 
who  calls  me  cousin ;"  and  when  he  was  asked 
how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well,  re- 
plied, "  The  epilogue  was  quite  another  thing 
when  I  saw  it  first."  It  was  known  in  Tonson's 
family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was 
himself  the  author  of  it,  and  that,  when  it  had 
been  at  first  printed  with  his  name,  he  came 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Budget, 
that  it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  which 
he  was  then  making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded  :  his  translations  from 
Sappho  had  been  published  in  "  The  Spectator  f 
he  was  an  important  and  distinguished  associate 
of  clubs,  witty  and  political;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  his  happiness,  but  that  he  should  be 
sure  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  first 
notice  from  the  public  was  his  six  pastorals, 
which,  flattering  the  imagination  with  Arcadian 
scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  long  passed  as  a  pleasing  amusement,  had 
they  not  been  unhappilv  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  high- 
ly valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they 
attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  Ec- 
logues seem  to  have  been  considered  as  preclud- 
ing all  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shep- 
herds were  taught  to  sing  by  any  succeeding 
poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphumius  ventured 
their  feeble  efforts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  lite- 
rature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  swains 
might  be  composed  with  little  difficulty ;  because 
the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound 
or  refined  sentiment ;  and  for  images  and  descrip- 
tions, satyrs  and  fauns,  and  naiads  and  dryads, 
were  always  within  call ;  and  woods  and  mea- 
dows, and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of 
matter,  which,  having  a  natural  power  to  sooth 
the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  iL 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his 
age  with  the  novelty  of  modern  pastorals  in  La- 
tin. Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding 
nothing  in  the  word  eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he 
supposed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the  copiers,  and 
therefore  called  his  own  productions  adopies, 


by  which  he  meant  to  express  the  talk  of  goat- 
herds, though  it  will  mean  only  the  talk  of  goals. 
This  new  name  was  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  among  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)  Man- 
tuan  published  his  Bucolics  with  such  success, 
that  they  were  soon  dignified  by  Badius  with  a 
comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  received 
into  schools,  and  taught  as  classical ;  his  com- 
plaint was  vain,  and  the  practice,  however  inju- 
dicious, spread  far,  and  continued  long.  Man- 
tuan  was  read,  at  least  in  some  of  the  inferior 
schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  speakers  o  f  M  an  tuan  car- 
ried their  disquisitions  beyond  the  country,  to 
censure  the  corruptions  of  the  church ;  and  from 
him  Spenser  learned  to  employ  lus  swains  on 
topics  of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  pastoral  poetry 
into  their  own  language  ;  Sanazxaro  wrote  "Ar- 
cadia," in  prose  and  verse  ;  Taaso  and  Guarird 
wrote  "Favole  Boschareccie,"or  sylvan  dramas ; 
and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  filled  volumes  with 
Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and  Thestylis  and  Phylis. 

Philips  thinks  it  "  somewhat  strange  to  con- 
ceive how,  in  an  age  so  addicted  to  the  Muses, 
pastoral  poetry  never  comes  to  be  so  much  as 
thought  upon."  His  wonder  seems  very  un- 
seasonable ;  there  had  never,  from  the  time  of 
Spenser,  wanted  writers  to  talk  occasionally  of 
Arcadia  and  Strephon ;  and  half  the  book,  in 
which  he  first  tried  hi3  powers,  consists  of  dia- 
logues ondueen  Mary's  death,  between  Tityrus 
and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  and  Menalcas.  A 
series  or  book  of  pastorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  published. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  first  dis- 
play of  his  powers  in  four  pastorals,  written  in  a 
very  different  form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenser, 
and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips 
endeavoured  to  be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  be 
elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by 
Addison's  companions,  who  were  very  willing 
to  push  him  into  reputation.  The  u  Guardian11 
gave  an  account  of  pastoral,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  historical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of 
the  modern  is  compared,  Tasso  and  Guarini  are 
censured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  re- 
finements :  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians 
and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetry; 
and  the  pipe  of  the  pastoral  muse  is  transmitted 
by  lawful  inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted ;  he  therefore 
drew  a  comparison  of  Philip's  performance  with 
his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and  un- 
equalled artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himself 
always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to 
Philips.  The  design  of  aggrandizing  himself  be 
disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that,  though  Ad- 
dison discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceived,  and 
was  afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  his 
paper.  Published  however  it  was,  (Guard.  40;) 
and  from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praise  or  satire, 
there  w  as  no  proportion  between  the  combat- 
ants :  but  Philips,  though  he  could  not  prevail 
by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  another  wea- 
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in.  and 

ddison' 


charged  him,  as  Pope  thought, 
■  approbation,  as  disaffected  t< 


with 
to  tho 


with  this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  for.  in- 
sed,  there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was 
ud  to  his  clamours.  He  proceeded  to  grosser 
salts,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with 
hich  he  threatened  to  chastise  Pope,  who  ap- 
sa  rs  to  have  been  extremely  exasperated  ;  tor 


the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips 
rascal,'*  and  in  the  last  charges  him  with  de- 

■  mi  ii  rr  in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  Homer 
slivered  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant 
>  appropriate  the  money ;  he  only  delayed, 
id  with  sufficient  meanness,  the  gratification  of 

m  by  whose  prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  sometimes  suffer  by  injudicious  kind- 
;ss ;  Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his 
■m  fault,  by  the  absurd  admiration  of  his 
iends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary  gar- 
nds,  which  the  first  breath  of  contradiction 


When  upon  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
anover  every  whig  expected  to  be  happy, 
bilips  seems  to  have  obtained  too  little  notice; 
s  caught  few  drops  of  the  golden  shower, 
tough  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  per- 
rm.  He  was  only  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
ttery,  (1717,)  and,  what  did  not  much  elevate 
is  character,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally 
ispose  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  stage  ; 
e  did  not  however  soon  commit  himself  to  the 
isrcy  of  an  audience,  but  contented  himself 

tth  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine 
aars  he  produced  (1788)  "  The  Briton,"  a  tra- 
sdy,  which,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is  now 
effected  ;  though  one  of  the  scenes,  between 
anoc,  the  British  prince,  and  VaJens,  the  Ro- 
an general,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with 
reat  dramatic  skill,  animated  by  spirit  truly 
MtteaL 

He  had  not  been  idle,  though  he  had  been  ti- 
nt; for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  same 
ear,  on  the  story  of  "  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Houcester."  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
y  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  call- 
d  M  The  Freethinker,"  in  conjunction  with  as- 
aciates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
lien  only  minister  of  a  parish  in  Southwark, 
ras  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  government, 
hat  he  was  made  first,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
fterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his  piety 
nd  his  charity  will  be  long  honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  what  was 
trinted  under  the  direction  of  Boulter  would 
lave  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious ;  its 
itle  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  only  free- 
lorn  from  unreasonable  prejudice.  It  has  been 
eprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read;  nor 
uvn  impartial  criticism  recommend  it  as  worthy 
>f  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diur- 
oal  essays  ;  but  he  knew  how  to  practise  the  li- 
berality of  greatness  and  the  fidelity  of  friend- 
ship. When  he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  fonrct  the  com- 
panion of  his  labours.  Knowing  Philips  to  be 
slenderly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as 
partaker  of  his  fortune ;  and,  making  him  his 


in  the 


secretary,*  added 

him  to  represent  the 
Irish  parliament. 

In  December,  1786,  he 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  in  August,  1 733,' 
came  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
some  years  in  Ireland  ;  but  at  last  longing,  as  it 
seems,  for  his  native  country,  he  returned  ( 1 743 ) 
to  London,  having  doubtless  survived  most  of 
his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  his 
dreaded  antagonist  Pope.  He  found  however 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  living,  and  to  him 
he  dedicated  his  poems,  collected  into  a  volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pass  some 
years  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity  ;  but  his 
hope  deceived  him :  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy, 
and  died f  June  I8,1749,inhisseventy-eighthyear. 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  I  have  heard 
is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  skill  in 
the  sword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  was 
solemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great  sensibility 
of  censure,  if  judgment  may  be  made  by  a  single 
story  which  I  heard  long  ago  from  Mr.  Ing,  a 
gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  Staffordshire. 
"  Philips,"  said  ho,  "  was  once  at  table,  when  I 
asked  him,  How  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to 
drive  oxen,  and  to  say,  'I'm  goaded  on  by 
love?'  After  which  question  he  never  spoko 
again." 

Of  "  The  Distrest  Mother"  not  much  is  pre- 
tended to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  sub- 
ject of  criticism ;  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  be- 
lieve, are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  iu 
Among  the  Poems  comprised  in  the  late  Collec- 
tion, the  Letter  from  Denmark  may  be  justly 
praised ;  the  Pastorals,  which  by  the  writer  of 
the  "  Guardian"  were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  muse,  cannot 
surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode 
of  life  which  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  existed,  is 
not  to  be  objected  I  the  supposition  of  such  a 
state  is  allowed  to  pastoral.  In  his  other  poems 
he  cannot  be  denied*  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes 
elegant ;  but  he  has  seldom  much  force  or  much 
comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please  best  are 
those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents, 
procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby ;  the 


poems  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court 
to  all  ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole,  the 
"  steerer  of  the  realm,"  to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the 
nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  spright- 
ly, and  the  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  aro 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if  they  had 
been  written  by  Addison,  they  would  have  had 
admirers  i  little  things  are  not  valued  but  whan 
they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the 
art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  The  ban 
bard,  however  f 
he  will  be 
more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet 
at  least  half  his  book  deserves  to  be  read  :  per- 
haps he  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the 


ver  he  may  fall  below  bis  sublimity  ; 
allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to  have 


♦  The  Archbishop  a  "  Letters,"  published  in  1769,  (tho 
originals  of  which  are  now  inChri't  Church  library,  Ox- 
ford,) were  collected  by  Mr. 

J  At  his  house  in  " 
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I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a  sufficient  account ; 
the  intelligence  which  my  inquiries  have  obtain- 
ed is  general  and  scanty. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  West:  per- 
haps* him  who  published  "  Pindar"  at  Oxford 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His  mother 
was  sister  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards 
Lord  Cobham.  His  father,  purposing  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  church,  sent  him  first  to  Eton, 
and  afterwards  to  Oxford ;  but  he  was  seduced 
to  a  more  airy  mode  of  life,  by  a  commission  in 
a  troop  of  horse,  procured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  army ;  though 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  never  sunk 
into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lost  the  love,  or 
much  neglected  the  pursuit,  of  learning;  and 
afterwards,  finding  himself  more  inclined  to  civil 
employment,  he  hud  down  his  commission,  and 
engaged  in  business  under  the  Lord  Townshend, 
then  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended 
the  king  to  Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  Lord  Townshend  ended  in 
nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  1729)  to  be 
clerk-extraordinary  of  the  privy  council,  which 
produced  no  immediate  profit ;  for  it  only  placed 
him  in  a  state  of  expectation  and  right  of  suc- 
cession, and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy 
admitted  him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  settled  him- 
self in  a  very  pleasant  house  at  Wickham,  in 
Kent,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  and 
to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late  Collection 
bits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet 
r,  if  the  dissertations  which  accompany  his 
of  Pindar  had  not  been  improperly 
Of  his  piety  the  influence  has,  I  hope, 
been  extended  far  by  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Resurrection,"  published  in  1747,  for  which  the 
university  of  Oxford  created  him  a  doctor  of 
laws  by  diploma,  (March  30,  1748,)  and  would 
doubtless  have  reached  yet  further,  had  he  lived 
to  complete  what  he  had  for  some  lime  meditat- 
ed, the  evidences  of  the  t  ruth  of  the  "  New  Tes- 
tament." Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  effect 
to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  public 
liturgy  every  morning  to  his  family,  and  that  on 
Sunday  evening  he  called  his  servants  into  the 
parlour,  and  read  to  them  first  a  sermon  and 
then  prayers.  Crashaw  is  now  not  the  only 
maker  of  verses  to  whom  may  be  giren  the  two 
venerable  names  of  poet  and  saint. 

He  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  and 
Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of  faction  and 
debates,  used  at  Wickham  to  find  books  and 
quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  conversation. 
There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt ; 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  at  Wick- 
ham Lyttelton  received  that  conviction  which 
produced  his  "Dissertation  on  SL  Paul" 

These  two  illustrious  friends  had  for  a  while 
listened  to  the  blandishments  of  infidelity  ;  and 
when  West's  book  was  published,  it  was  bought 


of  opinion, 

in  expectation  of  new  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity 
they  revenged  the  disappointment  by  calling 
him  a  methodisL 

Mr.  West's  income  was  not  large ;  and  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  ob- 
tain an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  was  offered  to 
him,  but  that  he  required  a  more  extensive 
power  of  superintendence  than  it  was  thought 
proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  unproved; 
he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkships 
of  the  privy  council,  (1752 ;)  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him  treasurer  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

He  was  now  sufficiently  rich;  but  wealth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed ;  nor  could  it 
secure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life  ;  he  lost 
(1755)  his  only  son ;  and  the  year  after  (March 
26)  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  brought  to  the  grave 
one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  might 
be  without  its  terrors. 

Of  his  translations  I  have  only  compared  the 
first  Olympic  ode  with  the  original,  and  found 
my  expectation  surpassed,  both  by  its  elegance 
and  its  exactness.  He  does  not  confine  himself 
to  his  author's  train  of  stanxas,  for  he  saw  that 
the  difference  of  the  languages  required  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  versification.  The  first  strophe  is 
eminently  happy ;  in  the  second  he  has  a  little 
strayed  from  Pindar's  meaning,  who  says,  "if 
thou,  my  soul,  wishest  to  speak  of  games,  look 
not  in  the  desert  sky  for  a  planet  hotter  than  the 
sun;  nor  shall  we  tell  of  nobler  games  then 
those  of  Olympia."  He  is  sometimes  too  para* 
phrastical.  Pindar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epi- 
thet, which,  in  one  word,  signifies  delighting  ta 
hones;  a  word  which,  in  the  translation,  gene- 
rates these  lines : 


Hiero'n  royal  browa,  whose  care 

Tends  the  courier's  noble  breed, 
Pleu*d  to  nurae  the  pregnant  mare. 

Pleae'tl  to  train  the  youthful  Meed. 

Pindar  says  of  Pelops,  that  "  he  came  alone  io 
the  dark  to  the  White  Sea  |»  and  West, 

Near  the  billow -beaten  side 
Ofthefoam-be-il-erd  i 


passage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  minute  exami- 
nation, discover  many  imperfections  ;  but  West's 
version,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered  it,  appears  to 
be  the  product  of  great  labour  and  great  abilities. 

His  Institution  of  the  Garter  (1742)  is  written 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  manners  that 
prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and 
with  great  elegance  of  diction ;  but,  for  want  of 
a  process  of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor  ele- 
gance preserves  the  reader  from  weariness. 

His  Imitations  of  Spenser  are  very  successfully 
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performed,  both  with  respect  to  the  metre,  the 
language,  and  die  fiction ,  and  being  engaged  at 
once  by  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amuse- 
ments together.  But  such  compositions  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  achievements  of 
intellect,  because  their  effect  is  local  and  tempo- 
rary ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but 
to  memory,  and  presuppose  an  accidental  or  ar- 
tificial state  of  mind.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is 
nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom 
Spenser  has  never  been  perused.  Works  of 
this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of 

K industry,  and  great  nicety  of  observation : 
le  highest  praise,  the  praise  of  genius,  they 
cannot  claim.    The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are 


those  of  which  the  effect  is  coextended  with  ra- 
tional nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  circle  of 
polished  life  :  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only 
pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  day. 

Them  is  in  the  «  Adventurer"  a  paper  of 
verses  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  West's, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It 
should  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  it  is 
printed  with  Mr.  Jago's  name  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection, and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  letter  of 
Shenstone's.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  without 
naming  the  author:  and  Haw  kes  worth,  receiving 
it  from  him,  thought  it  his  ;  for  his  he  thought  it, 
as  he  told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  public 


COLLINS. 


William  Collins  was  born  at  Chichester,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  about  1720. 
His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  reputation.  He 
was  in  1 733,  as  Dr.Warburton  has  kindly  inform- 
ed me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  College, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His 
English  exercises  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
some  verses  to  "  A  Lady  Weeping,"  published 
b  u  The  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  the  list  of  the  scholars 
to  be  received  in  succession  at  New  College, 
but  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  was 
the  original  misfortune  of  his  life.  He  became 
a  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  probably  with 
a  scanty  maintenance  ;  but  was,  m  about  half 
a  year,  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  univer- 
sity ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a 
literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his 
head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pockets.  He 
designed  many  works ;  hut  his  great  fault  was 
irresolution  ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate 
necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  suffered  him  to 
pursue  no  settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of 
his  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not 
much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  re- 
mote inquiries.  He  published  proposals  for  a 
history  of  the  Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  taste- 
less successor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  his 
history  was  ever  written.  He  planned  several 
tragedies,  but  be  only  planned  them.  He  wrote 
now  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did 
something,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His 
appearance  was  decent  and  manly ;  his  know- 
ledge  considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his  con- 
versation elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful. 
By  degrees  I  gained  bis  confidence ;  and  one  day 
was  admitted  to  bun  when  he  was  immured  by 
a  bailiff;  that  was  prowling  in  the  street.  On 


this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the  book- 
sellers, who,  on  the  credit  of  a  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write 
with  a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  much 
money  as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  coun- 
try. He  showed  me  the  guineas  safe  in  his 
hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin, 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  could 
scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  did 
not  live  to  exhaust  The  guineas  were  then 
repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  Collins, 
who,  while  he  studied  to  livt,  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
verty, no  sooner  lived  to  study  than  his  life  was 
assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease 
and  insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,*  while 
perhaps  it  was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

"  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  ac- 
quainted not  onlv  with  the  learned  tongues,  but 
with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works 
of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulg- 
ing some  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  emi- 
nently delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagina- 
tion which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved 
fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted 
to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment, 
to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of cold  en  palaces, 
to  repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens. 

"  This  was  however  the  character  rather  of 
his  inclination  than  his  genius  ;  the  grandeur  of 
wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were 
always  desired  by  him,  but  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  "lost,  if  his 
efforts  sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity, they  likewise  produced  in  happier  moments 


•  In  the  "  Poetical  Calendar,"  a  collection  of  poeroe  or 
Fawkea  and  Wotr,  in  eereral  volumes,  171%  ax.-C. 
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sublimity  and  splendour.  This  idea  which  he 
had  formed  of  excellence  led  him  to  oriental  fic- 
tions and  allegorical  imagery,  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently cultivate  sentiment.  His  poems  are  the 
production  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor 
unfurnished  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or 
life,  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its  progress  by 
deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken  beauties. 
"His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 

f>k>us:  in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty,  and 
ong  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform. 
There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom 
of  agency  is  almost  destroyed  ;  and  long  asso- 
ciation with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  last 
relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fer- 
vour of  sincerity.  That  this  man,  wise  and  vir- 
tuous as  he  was,  passed  almost  unentangled 
through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice 
and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpol- 
luted, that  his  principles  were  never  shaken, 
that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  no- 
thing of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from 
aome  unexpected  pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

"The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  pity  and  sadness.  He  languish- 
ed some  years  under  that  depression  of  mind 
which  enchains  the  faculties  without  destroying 
them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right 
without  the  power  of  pursuing  it.  These  clouds 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects, 
he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed 
into  France;  but  found  himself  constrained  to 
yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for 
some  time  confined  in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chi- 
chester, where  death,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief. 

"  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of 
this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where 
he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had 
directed  to  meet  him :  there  was  then  nothing  of 
disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  him- 
self; but  he  had  withdrawn  from  studv,  and 
travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
Testament,  such  as  children  carrv  to  the  school : 
when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
riosity to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters 
had  chosen, 1 1  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins, 
•but  that  is  the  best* w 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I 


once  delighted  to  converse,  and  whom  I  yet  re- 
member with  tenderness. 

He  was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  disapprobation 
of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  hig 
Irish  Eclogues.  He  showed  them,  at  the  same 
time,  an  ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands ;  which  they 
thought  superior  to  his  other  works,  but  which 
no  search  has  yet  found.* 

His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but 
general  laxity  and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather 
of  his  vital  than  his  intellectual  powers.  What 
he  spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spirit; 
but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short 
cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again 
able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he 
began  to  feel  soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and, 
with  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased, 
he  eagerly  snatched  that  temporary  relief  with 
which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce. 
But  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  burdensome  to  himself 

To  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  bis  writing* 
may  be  added,  that  his  diction  was  often  harsn, 
unskilfully  laboured,  and  injudiciously  selected. 
He  affecteM  the  obsolete  when  it  was  not  worthy 
of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  com- 
mon order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later 
candidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  prose  is 
certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines  commonly 
are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with 
clusters  of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  es- 
teemed who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of 
Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it 
gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Collins's  first  production  is  added  here 
from  the  "Poetical  Calendar." 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C  R, 

ON  HER  WEEPING  AT  HER  SISTEa's  WEDD1NB. 


•  u  Is  printed  in  the  late  Colleoion.-R. 


Cease,  fair  Aurelia,  cease  to  mourn  ; 

Lament  not  Hannah**  happy  suae ; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  ree/ret. 
With  love  united  Hymen  stands, 

And  softly  whispers  to  your  charms, 
"  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 

You'll  find  your  sister  in  his  arms." 


DYER. 


John  Dter,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  account 
to  give  than  his  own  letters,  published  with 
Hughes's  correspondence,  and  the  notes  added 
by  the  editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  born  in 
1700,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aber- 
glasney  in  Caermarthenshire,  a  solicitor  of  great 
capacity  and  note. 

He  passed  through  Westininster-school  under 


the  care  of  Dr.  Fmind,  and  was  then  called  home 
to  be  instructed  in  his  father's  profession.  But 
his  father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in 
the  study  of  the  law  ;  but,  having  always  amused 
himself  with  drawing,  resolved  to  turn  painter, 
and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson,  an  artist 
then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better  known 
by  his  books  than  by  his  pictures. 
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Having  studied  awhile  under  his  matter,  he 
became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales,  and 
the  parts  adjacent ;  bat  he  mingled  poetry  with 
panting,  and,  about  1727,  printed  "Grongar 
Hi"  in  Lewis's  Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisfied  with  his  own  pro- 
ficiency, he,  like  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy ; 
and  coining  back  in  1740,  published  "The  Ruins 
of  Rome." 

If  his  poem  was  written  soon  after  his  return, 
he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  acquisitions  in 
painting,  whatever  they  might  be:  for  decline 
of  health  and  love  of  study  determined  him  to 
Ibe  church.  He  therefore  entered  into  orders  ; 
tad,  it  seems,  married  about  the  same  time,  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Ensor;  "whose  grand* 
mother,"  says  he,  "  was  a  Shakspeare  descend- 
ed from  a  brother  of  every  body's  Shakspeare:" 
by  her,  in  1756,  he  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
ter* bving. 

Hit  ecclesiastical  provision  was  for  a  long 
time  but  slender.  His  first  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
give  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp,  in  Leicestershire, 
of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten 
Tears,  ana  then  exchanged  it  for  Belchford,  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  seventy-five.  His  condition 
now  began  to  mend.  In  1 75 1 ,  Sir  John  Heath- 
rote  gave  him  Coningsby.  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  a  year;  and  in  1755,  the  Chancel- 
lor added  Kirkby.  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  He 
complains  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Co- 
ningsby, and  other  expenses,  took  away  the  profit 
In  1757,  he  published  "The  Fleece,"  his  great- 
est poetical  work,  of  which  I  will  not  suppress  a 


story.  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  was 
me  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  visiter,  with 
more  expectation  of  success  than  the  other  could 
eaaly  aornit  In  the  conversation  the  Author's 
ase  was  asked,  and  being  represented  as  ad- 
vanced in  life,  "He  will,"  said  the  critic,  "be 
buned  in  woollen." 

He  did  not  indeed  long  survive  that  publica- 
tion, nor  long  enjoy  the  increase  of  his  prefer- 
ments ;  for  in  1758  ♦  he  died. 
Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  sufficient 


to  require  an  elaborate  criticism.  "Grongar 
Hill"  is  the  happiest  of  his  productions:  it  is 
not  indeed  very  accurately  written;  but  the 
scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the 
images  which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  the 
mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  so  conso- 
nant to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  man- 
kind, that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read 
again. 

The  idea  of  "The  Ruins  of  Rome"  strikes 
more,  but  pleases  less,  and  the  tide  raises  greater 
expectation  than  the  performance  gratifies.  Some 
passages  however,  are  conceivea  with  the  mind 
of  a  poet;  as  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


•  July 


—The  pilgrim  eft 
Ac  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  onions,  hears 
Ag  hast  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  tow*r, 
Tumbling  all  pjecipiwte,  down  dxsh'd, 

Of  "The  Fleece,"  which  never  became  po- 
pular, and  is  now  universally  neglected,  I  can 
sav  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  attention. 
The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me 
such  discordant  natures,  that  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  is  to  couple  the  terpent  tcith 
the  fotoL  When  Dyer,  whose  mind  was  not 
unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting 
his  reader  in  our  native  commodity,  by  inter* 
spersing  rural  imagery  and  incidental  digres- 
sions, by  clothing  small  images  in  great  words, 
and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delution,  the 
meanness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irreve- 
rence habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, sink  him  under  insuperable  opprestion ; 
and  the  disgust  which  blank  verse,  encumbering 
and  encumbered,  superadds  to  an  unpleasing 
subject,  soon  repels  the  reader,  however  willing 
to  be  pleased. 

Let  me  however  honestly  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  censure.  I 
have  been  told  that  Akenside,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  question,  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  said, 
"  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the 
reigning  taste  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's  *  Fleece 
for,  if  that  were  ill-received,  he  should  not 
think  it  any  longer 
from  excellence." 


SHENSTONE. 


William  Sbemitowe,  the  son  of  Thomas 
S  hen  stone  and  Anne  Pen,  was  born  in  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales- Owen,  one 
of  those  insulated  districts  which,  in  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason 
not  now  discoverable,  to  a  distant  county ;  and 
which,  though  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  belongs  to  Shropshire,  though 
p-rhaps  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  other  part 
of  it 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  damo  whom  his 


poem  of  "The  School- Mistress"  has  delivered 

to  posterity;  and  soon  received  such  delight 
from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  fresh 
entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  should 
be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in 
fondness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  la 
said,  that  when  bis  request  had  been  neglected, 
his  mother  wrapt  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  samo 
form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night 
As  he  grew  older  he  went  for  a  while  to  the 
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Grammar  School,  in  Hales- Owen,  and  was 
placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an  emi- 
nent schoolmaster,  at  Solihul,  where  he  dis- 
"  by  the  quickness  of  his  pro- 


i  he  was  young  (June,  1724)  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  father,  and  soon  after  (August, 
1726)  of  his  grandfather,  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the 
estate. 

From  school  he  was  sent  in  1732  to  Pembroke 
College,  in  Oxford,  a  society  which  for  half  a 
century  has  been  eminent  lor  English  Poetry 
and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he 
found  delight  and  advantage  ;  for  he  continued 
his  name  in  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took 
no  degree.  After  the  first  four  years,  he  put  on 
the  civilian's  gown,  but  without  showing  any 
intention  to  engage  in  the  profession. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the 
death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to 
the  care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome, 
in  Staffordshire,  whose  attention  he  always  men- 
tioned with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  English 

Cetry;  and  in  1737  published  a  small  miseel- 
iv  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  life,  and  was  sometimes  at 
London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place 
of  public  resort ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry. 
He  published  in  1741  his  "Judgment  of  Her- 
cules," addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  in- 
terest he  supported  with  great  warmth  at  an 
election :  this  was  next  year  followed  by  «  The 
School-Mistress." 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted 
for  his  ease  and  leisure,  died  in  1745,  and  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  escape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  house 
with  his  tenants  who  were  distantly  related : 
but  finding  that  imperfect  possession  inconve- 
nient he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own 
hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty, 
than  the  increase  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  plea- 
sures and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance  I  he 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to 
diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and 
to  wind  his  waters ;  which  ne  did  with  such 
judgment  and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  do- 
main the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  skUful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers, 
and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a 
walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench 
at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch 
the  view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be 
heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen  ;  to 
leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased, 
and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  there  is 
something  to  be  hidden ;  demand  any  great 
powers  of  mind,  I  will  not  inquire :  perhaps  a 
surly  and  sullen  spectator  may  think  such  per- 
formances rather  the  sport  than  the  business  of 
human  reason.  But  it  must  be  at  least  confessed, 
that  to  embellish  the  form  of  Nature  is  an  inno- 
cent amusement ;  and  some  praise  must  be 
allowed,  by  the  most  supercilious  observer,  to 
hhn  who  docs  best  what  such  multitudes  are 
contending  to  do  well.    _  ^ 

>;  but, 


like  all  other  modes  of  felicity,  it  was  not  en- 
joyed without  its  abatements.  Lyttelton  was 
his  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whose  empire,  spa- 
cious and  opulent,  looked  with  disdain  on  the 
petty  state  that  appeared  behind  U.  For  a  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Hagley  affected  to  tell  their 
acquaintance  of  the  little  fellow  that  was  trying 
to  make  himself  admired ;  but  when  by  degrees 
the  Lcasowes  forced  themselves  into  notice,  they 
took  care  to  defeat  the  curiosity  which  they  could 
not  suppress,  by  conducting  their  visitants  per- 
versely to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and  intro- 
ducing them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to 
detect  a  deception ;  injuries  of  which  Shenstone 
would  heavily  complain.  Where  there  is  emu- 
lation there  will  be  vanity ;  and  where  there  is 
vanity  there  wdl  be  folly.* 

The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in  his  eye ; 
he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks: 
nothing  raised  his  indignation  more  than  to  ask 
if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

His  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve 
it;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When  he 
came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find  his 
floors  flooded  by  a  shower  through  the  broken 
roof;  but  could  spare  no  money  for  its  repa- 
ration. 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours  about 
him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the 
linnet's  song  [  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by 
beings  very  different  from  fawns  and  fairies.! 
He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  his 
death  was  probably  hastened  by  nis  anxieties: 
He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It 
is  said,  that,  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he 
would  have  been  assisted  by  a  pension  :  such 
bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  ] 
bestowed  ;  but  that  it  was  ever 
certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  i 
joyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  1 1,  1763 ; 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  brother  in  the 
churchyard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have 
obtained  the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his 
"  Pastoral  Ballad  "  was  addressed.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  his  friend  Dodsley  as  a  man  of  great 
tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that \ 


*  This  charge  against  the  Lyttelton  family  haa  been 
denied  with  some  degree  of  warmth  by  Mr.  Pouer,  and 
aince  by  Mr.  Orarei.  The  latter  says,  "  The  troth  at 
the  case,  I  believe,  was,  that  the  Lyttelton  family  went 
so  frequently  with  their  family  to  the  Leasowes,  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  Mr.  Shenatone's  retire- 
ment on  every  occasion,  and  therefore  often  went  to  the 
principal  points  of  view  without  waiting  for  any  one  tn 
conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole  walk?.  Of 
this  Mr.  Shenstone  would  sometimes  peevishly  com- 
plain :  though,  I  am  persuaded,  he  never  really  suspected 
any  ill-natured  intention  in  his  worthy  and  much- valued 
neighbours."— R. 

f  Mr.  Graves,  however,  expresses  his  belief  that  this 
la  a  groundless  surmise.  '« Mr.  Shenstone,"  he  adds, 
"  waa  too  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
treated  with  rudeness:  and  though  his  works,  (frugally 
as  they  were  managed,)  added  to  his  manner  of  living, 
must  necessarily  have  made  him  exceed  his  income,  and, 
of  course,  ha  might  sometimes  be  distressed  for  money 
ret  he  had  too  much  *pirit  to  expose  himself  to  inaulii 
from  trifling  sums,  and  guarded  against  any  great  dis- 
u-ess.  by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds  i  which  his  ea 
could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remains 
his  executors  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  his 
legacies  to  his  friends,  and  annuities  of  thirty  pounds  a 
year  to  one  servant,  and  six  pounds  to  another  ;  for  his 
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within  hia  influence ;  but  if  once  offended,  not 
easily  appeased:  inattentive  to  economy,  and 
(artless  of  his  expenses.  In  his  person  he  was 
larger  than  the  middle  size,  with  something  clum- 
sy in  his  form ;  very  negligent  of  his  clothes,  and 
remarkable  for  wearing  his  gray  hair  in  a  particu- 
lar manner ;  for  he  held  that  the  fashion  was  no 


rule  of  dress,  and  that  every  man  was  to 
appearance  to  his  natural  form.* 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his 
curiosity  active ;  he  had  no  value  for  those  parts 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himself  culti- 
vated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime ;  the  EU- 
rj  <»»  Jtm,  which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  on 
unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was 
known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  sujgcsted  by 
tbe  story  of  Miss  Godfrey,  in  Richardson's  "Pa- 
mela." 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the 
perusal  of  his  letters,  was  this : — 

u  I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shen- 
itone's  Letters.  Poor  man!  he  was  always 
ing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  distinc- 
i ,  and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  liv- 
ing against  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place 
which  his  taste  had  adomed,  but  which  he  only 
enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and 
commend  it ;  his  correspondence  is  about  nothing 
else  but  this  place  and  his  own  writings,  with  two 
or  three  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote 
verses  too." 

His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads, 
humorous  sallies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  has  in  his  pre- 
face very  judiciously  and  discriminately  explain- 
ed. It  is,  according  to  his  account,  the  effusion 
of  a  contemplative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive, 
and  always  serious,  and  therefore  supenor  to  the 
fflitter  of  slight  ornaments.  His  compositions 
suit  not  ill  to  this  description.  His 


topics  of  praise 
are  the  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are 
pure  and  simple  j  but,  wanting  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  of  solitude,  the  inno- 
cence of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  security  of 
an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a  few  pages. 
That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  will  be 
soon  described.  His  elegies  have  therefore  too 
much  resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  arc  sometimes  such  as  elegy  requires, 
smooth  and  easy  ,  but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is 
not  constant ;  his  diction  n  often  harsh,  improper, 
and  affected  ;  his  words  ill-coined,  or  ill-chosen  ; 
and  his  phrase  unskilfully  inverted. 

The  lyric  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and 
airy  kind,  such  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along, 
without  the  load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  From 
these,  however,  Rural  Elepimcr  has  some  right  to 
be  excepted.  I  once  heard  it  praised  by  a  very 
learned  lady ;  and  though  the  lines  are  irregular, 
and  the  thoughts  diffused  with  too  much  verbosi- 
ty, vet  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philo- 
sophical argument  and  poetical  spirit 

Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent:  "The 
Skylark  "  pleases  me  best,  which  has,  however, 
:  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 


•  "  Tbs**,**  says  Mr.  Oraves,  "  were  not  precisely 
hie  pen  it  menu,  though  he  thought  right  enough,  that 
every  one  should,  in  some  degree,  consult  his  particular 
shape  and  complexion  In  adjusting  his  dresa  ;  and  that 
no  testum  011*1.1  10  sanctify  what  was  ungraceful,  ab- 


But  the  four  parts  of  his  "Pastoral  Ballad'* 

demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  is  pastoral ;  an  intelligent  reader,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  the 
mention  of  the  crook,  the  pipe,  the  thtep,  and  the 
kids,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward  to 
notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  sefection,  and  he  ought 
to  show  the  beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
country  hfc.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  in  imitation  of  Rowe*s  " 1 
herd." 

In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if 
any  mind  denies  its  sympathy,  it  has  n 
once  with  love  or  nature. 

I  priz'tf  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleaj'd  me  before ; 

But  now  they  arc  past,  and  I  sigh, 
And  I  grieve  that  I  prix'd  them  no  1 


When  fore'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart" 
Yet  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

♦Twss  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  ' 
She  gas»d,  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 

My  path  I  could  hardly  diaceru  ; 
80  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

1  thought  thai  she  bade  me  return. 

In  the  second  this  passage  has  its  prettinass, 

though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former: — 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  tbe  wood-pigeons  breed; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  twas  a  barbarous  deed : 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  ahe  averr'd, 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  Its  young; 

And  I  lov'dherthe  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

in  mc  tniru  ne  mentions 


amorous  poetry  with  some  address:-— 

'Tis  hie  with  mock-passions  to  glow ! 

'Tie  hia  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold, 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow, 

Andh« 


With 
How  they  vary 
Repine 


be  sure,  is  as  cold  ; 

strain, 
rto  vis 

andd!*?* 

In  the  fourth  I  find  : 
tural  strain  of  Hope : — 

Alas:  from  the  day  thm  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes, 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose .' 

Yet  Time  may  diminish  the  pain : 
The  fiowr,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 

Which  I  rear  d  for  her  pleasure  In  vain, 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted  from 
the  severities  of  criticism ;  yet  it  may  be  remark- 
ed in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  sometimes 
gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  moral  poems,  the  first  is  "  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,"  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers 
are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the  thoughts 
just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wish- 
ed, which  it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and  com- 
pression. His  "Fate  of  Delicacy"  has  an  air 
of  gayety,  but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general 
moral.  His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read 
them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank 
-  crses  of  his  neighbours.   "Love  and  Honour" 


is  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  "Did  you  not  ne 
of  a  Spanish  Lady?"— I  wish  it  well  enough  to 
wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

"The  School-Mistress,"  of  which  I  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  stand  among  the  moral 
works,  is  surely  the  moat  pleasant  of  She  n.i  tone's 
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performances.  The  adoption  of  a  particular 
style,  in  light  and  abort  compositions,  contributes 
much  to  the  increase  of  pleasure  ;  we^are  enter- 

fK»  ■i.iidii.&iilo    . .  C  |Ua  n  w*  m  r\  n  I  antkAr  In  InA  .  t  «r  1  a  « 


uuncu  at  once  wttn  two  tmiuiuons,  01  nature  in 
the  sentiments,  of  the  original  author  in  the  style : 
and  between  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual 


The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone  is 
easiness  and  simplicity;  his  general  defect  is 
want  of  comprehension  and  variety.  Had  his 
mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge,  whe* 
ther  he  could  have  been  great,  I  know  not;  ha 
could  certainly  have  been  agreeable. 


YOUNG. 


The  following  life  was  written,  at  my  request, 
by  a  gentlemen  who  had  better  information  than 
I  could  easily  have  obtained ;  and  the  public 
will  perhaps  wish  that  I  had  solicited  and  ob- 


M  Dear  Sir, 

M  In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations 
about  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  Young, 
I  send  you  the  following  detail. 

"Of  great  men,  something  must  always  be 
■aid  to  gratify  curiosity.  Of  the  illustrious  Au- 
thor of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  much  has  been 
told  of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs ; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell 
that,  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might 
nave  oeen  procureu. 

Edward  Yockq  was  born  at  Upham,  near 
Winchester,  in  June,  1681.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Young,  at  that  time  fellow  of  Winches- 
ter College  and  rector  of  Upham ;  who  was  the 
son  of  Jo.  Young,  of  Woodhay,  in  Berkshire, 
styled  by  Wood,  gentUman.  In  September, 
1632,  the  Poet's  father  was  collated  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Gillingham  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Se- 
rum, by  Bishop  Ward.  When  Ward's  faculties 
were  impairea  through  age,  his  duties  were 
necessarily  performed  by  others.  We  learn  from 
Wood,  that  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the 
12th,  1686,  the  prebendary  preached  a  Latin 
sermon,  afterwards  published,  with  which  the 
bishop  was  so  pleased,  that  he  told  the  chapter 
he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one 
of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church.  Some 
time  after  this,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and 
reputation,  or  of  the  interest  of  Lord  Bradford, 
to  whom,  in  1702,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720, 
■ays,  "  he  was  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  late  queen,  who  honoured  him  by  standing 
godmother  to  the  PoeL"  His  fellowship  of 
Winchester  he  resigned  in  favour  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his 
only  daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after 
a  short  illness,  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his  decease 
Bishop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral,  and 
began  his  sermon  with  saying,  "  Death  has  been 
of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach 


upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  carried  away 
the  head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke  ;  so  that  he, 
whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  distributing  the  holy 
mysteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  dust.  But  he  still 
lives  in  the  many  excellent  directions  he  has  left 
us,  both  how  to  live  and  how  to  die." 

The  Dean  placed  his  son  upon  the  foundation 
at  Winchester  College,  where  he  had  himself 
been  educated.  At  this  school  Edward  Young 
remained  till  the  election  after  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  the  period  at  which  those  upon  the 
foundation  are  superannuated.  Whether  he  did 
not  betray  his  abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  mas- 
ters had  not  skill  enough  to  discover  in  their 
pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited 
reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  offered  them 
an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  him  the  reward 
provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ; 
certain  it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowship  our 
Poet  did  not  succeed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice, 
New  College  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  num- 
bering among  its  fellows  him  who  wrote  the 
"Night  Thoughts." 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered 
an  independent  member  of  New  College,  that 
he  might  live  at  little  expense  in  the  -warden's 
lodgings,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  his 
father's,  till  he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  for  a 
fellowship  at  All  Souls.  In  a  few  months  the 
warden  of  New  College  died.  He  then  removed 
to  Corpus  College.  The  president  of  this  society, 
from  regard  also  for  his  father,  invited  him  thi- 
ther, in  order  to  lessen  his  academical  expenses. 
In  1708,  he  was  nominated  to  a  law-fellowship 
at  All  Souls  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  into  whose 
hands  it  came  by  devolution.  Such  repeated 
patronage,  while  it  justifies  Burnet's  praise  of 
the  fsther,  reflects  credit  on  the  conduct  of  the 
son  :  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted  seems 
to  prove  that  the  father  did  not  leave  behind 
much  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  laws,  and  his  doctor's 
degree  on  the  10th  of  June,  1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  discovered, 
it  is  said,  an  inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he 
ever  commenced  tutor  is  not  known.  None  has 
hitherto  boasted  to  have  received  his  acade- 
mical instruction  from  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts." 

It  is  probable  that  his  College  was  proud  of 
him  no  less  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  poet ;  for,  in 
1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington 
Library  was  laid,  two  years  after  he  had  taken 
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d^er,  Young  wan  appointed  to 
in  oration.  This  is  at  least  parti- 
for  being  dedicated  in  English  "  To  the 
of  the  Codrington  Family."  To  these 
he  says,  that  ,rhe  was  unavoidably  flung 
into  a  singularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write  an 
epistle  dedicatory  void  of  common-place,  and 
tuch  a  one  was  never  published  before  by  any 
r  whatever;  thai  this  practice  absolved 
from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was 
presented  to  them ;  and  that  the  bookseller  ap- 
proved of  it,  because  it  would  make  people  stare, 
was  absurd  enough,  and  perfectly  right-*' 
Of  this  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his 


s  no  appearance  in 
edition  of  his  works ;  and  prefixed  to  an 
edition  by  Curll  and  Tonson,  1741,  is  a  letter 
from  Young  to  Curll,  if  we  may  credit  Curll, 
dated  December  the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he  says, 
that  he  has  not  leisure  to  review  what  he  for- 


rly  wrote,  and  adds,  "  I  have  not  the  'Epistle 
to  Lord  Lansdownc'  If  vou  will  take  my  advice, 
I  would  have  you  omit  that,  and  the  Oration  on 
Codrington.  I  think  the  collection  will  sell  bet- 
ter without  them." 

There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  first  Young 
found  himself  independent,  and  his  own  master 
at  All  Souls,  he  was  not  the  ornament  to  reli 


We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions was  more  serious  than  what  comes 
from  the  generality  of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  good  fortune  of 
Addison  to  the  "Poem  to  his  Majesty  »  pre- 
sented, with  a  copy  of  verses,  to  Somcrs  i  and 
hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and 
honour  on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His  first 
poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  the  sons  of  the  Earls  of 
Northampton  and  Aylesbury,  and  added,  in  one 
day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
new  lords,  he  published,  in  1712,  "An  Epistle 
to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Lans- 
downe." In  this  composition  the  Poet  pours 
out  his  panegyric  with  the  extravagance  of  a 
young  man,  who  thinks  his  present  stock  of 
wealth  will  never  be  exhausted. 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  the 
public  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to 
be  done  by  showing  that  men  are  slain  in  war, 
and  that  in  peace  "harvests  wave,  and  Com- 
merce swells  her  sail."  If  this  be  humanity, 
for  which  he  meant  it,  is  it  politics  ?  Another 
purpose  of  this  Epistle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  reception  of  some  tra- 


pon  and  morality  which  he  afterwards  became,  gedy  he  might  have  in  hand.    His  Lordship's 


The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased, 
some  time  before,  by  his  death ;  and  Young  was 
certainly  not  ashamed  to  be  patronised  by  the 
infamous  Wharton.  But  Wharton  befriended 
in  Young,  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly 
the  tragedian.  If  virtuous  authors  must  be  pa- 
tronised only  by  virtuous  peers,  who  shall  point 
them  out  7 

Yet  Pope  is  said  by  Ruffhead  to  have  told 
War  burton,  that  "  Young  had  much  of  a  sub- 
lime genius,  though  wilhoutfcommon  sense;  so 
that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was  perpetually 
liable  to  degenerate  into  bombast.  This  made 
him  pass  a  foolish  youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and 
poets ;  but  his  having  a  very  good  heart  enabled 
lbs  to  support  the  clerical  character,  when  he 
assumed  it,  first  with  decency,  and  afterwards 
with  honour." 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong ; 
bat  Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opinion  of 
Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. Tindal  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
2  All  Souls.  "  The  other  boys,"  said  the  Athe- 
ist, " I  can  always  answer,  because  I  always 
know  whence  they  have  their  arguments,  which 
I  have  read  a  hundred 
Young  is  continue 
dune  of  his  own."* 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young 
my  be  reconcileable.  Young  might,  for  two 
or  three  years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in 
which  his  natural  principles  would  not  suffer 
hire  to  wallow  long.  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left 
behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour  of 
virtue,  but  the  potent  testimony  of  experience 


,  but  that  fellow 
me  with  some- 


•  A»  my  great  friend  is  now  become  the  subject  of 
b^rraphy .  it  should  be  told,  that,  every  time  I  called  upon 
d  during  the  time  I  was  employed  in  collecting 
la  for  ihie  life  and  putting  it  together,  ha 
I  me  to  depart  without  tome  euch  farewell  ai 


patronage,  he  says,  will  not  let  him  "  repent  his 
passion  for  the  stage ;"  and  the  particular  praise 
bestowed  on  "Othello"  and  "Oroonoko"  looks 
as  if  some  such  character  as  Zanga  was  even 
then  in  contemplation.  The  affectionate  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrison,  of  New 
College,  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  is  an  instance 
of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  won- 
derfully some  time  afterwards  in  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  of  making  the  public  a  party  in  his 
private  sorrow. 

Should  justice  call  upon  you  to  censure  this 
poem,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  remembered  that 
he  did  not  insert  it  in  his  works  ;  and  that  in 
the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advises 
its  omission.  The  booksellers,  in  the  late  body 
of  English  Poetry,  should  have  distinguished 
what  was  deliberately  rejected  by  the  respective 
authors.!  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with 
regard  to  Young.  "I  think,"  says  he,  "the 
following  pieces  in  four  volumes  to  be  the  most 
excusable  of  all  that  I  have  written  ;  and  I  wish 
less  apology  was  needful  for  these.  As  there  is 
no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here 
republished  I  have  revised  and  corrected,  and 
rendered  them  as  pardonable  as  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only 
against  literary  sinners? 

When  Addison  published  "Cato,"  in  1713, 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  re- 
commendatory copy  of  verses.  This  is  one  of 
the  pieces  w  hich  the  Author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  on  the  Last 
Day,  Addison  did  not  return  Young's  compli- 
ment; but  "The  Englishman"  of  October  29, 
1713,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addison, 
speaks  handsomely  of  this  poem.  "  The  Last 
Day,"  was  published  soon  after  the  peace.  The 
cellor's  imprimatur,  for  it  was  printed 
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at  Oxford,  is  dated  March  the  19th,  1713.— 
From  the  exordium,  Young  appears  to  have 
■pent  some  time  on  the  composition  of  it  While 
other  bards  "  with  Britain's  hero  set  their  souls 
on  fire,"  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene.— 
Marlborough  had  been  considered  by  Britain  as 
her  hero ;  but,  when  the  44  Last  Day  "  was  pub- 
lished, female  cabal  had  blasted  for  a  time  the 
laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious  poem  was 
finished  by  Young  as  early  as  1710,  before  he 
was  thirty,  for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the 
"Tatler."*  It  was  inscribed  to  the  Queen,  in 
a  dedication,  which,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not 
admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her,  that  his  only 
title  to  the  great  honour  he  now  does  himself,  is 
the  obligation  which  he  formerly  received  from 
her  royal  indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  un- 
less he  alluded  to  her  being  nis  godmother.  He 
is  said  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  settled 
stipend  as  a  writer  for  the  court  In  Swift's 
"  Rhapsody  on  Poetry"  are  these  lines,  speak- 
ing of  the  court — 

Whence  Gay  was  bnnish'd  in  disgrace, 
Where  Tope  will  never  show  his  lace, 
Where  Y—  must  tonure  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  1 

That  Y —  means  Young  s 

other  lines  in  the  same  poem  : 

Attend,  ye  Pope*  and  Youngs  and  Oars, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  strew  your  bays ; 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide  : 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 

Yet  who  shall  sav  with  certainty,  that  Young 
was  a  pensioner?  in  all  modern  periods  of  this 
country,  have  not  the  writers  on  one  side  been  re- 
gularly called  hirelings,  and  on  the  other  patriots? 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly 
political.  It  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
late  peace ;  it  gives  her  Majesty  praise  indeed 
for  her  victories,  but  says,  that  the  Author  is 
more  pleased  to  see  her  rise  from  this  lower 
world,  soaring  above  the  clouds,  passing  the 
first  and  second  heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed 
stars  behind  her ;  nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  he 
says,  but  keep  her  still  in  view  through  the 
boundless  spaces  on  the  other  side  of  creation, 
in  her  journey  towards  eternal  bliss,  till  he  bo. 
hold  s  the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  re- 
ceiving and  conveying  her  still  onward  from  the 
stretch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in 
pursuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  Queen  was  soon  called  away  from  this 
lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human  praise  or 
human  flattery,  even  less  general  than  this,  are 
of  little  consequence.  If  Young  thought  the 
dedication  contained  only  the  praise  of  truth,  he 
should  not  have  omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was 
he  conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  party  I 
Then  he  should  not  have  written  it  The  poem 
itaelf  is  not  without  a  glance  towards  politics 
notwithstanding  the  subject.  The  cry  that  the 
church  was  in  danger  had  not  yet  subsided.— 
The  "Last  Day,"  written  by  a  layman,  was 
much  approved  by  the  ministry  and  their  friends 

Before  the  Quoen's  death,  "  The  force  of 
Religion  or  Vanquished  Love,"  was  sent  into 
the  world.  This  poem  is  founded  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  husband. 
Lord  Gutldford,  1554,  a  story  chosen  for  the 

»,  nu°i-Cthe " TUJer'" buthithc  "Guardian,"  May 


subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmund  Smith,  and 

wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe.  The  dedica- 
tion 6f  it  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  does  not 
appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hopes  it  may  be 
some  excuse  for  his  presumption,  that  the  story 
could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts  of 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  though  it  had  been 
dedicated  to  another.  "To  behold,"  he  pro- 
eeeds,  44  a  person  only  virtuous,  stirs  in  us  a  pru- 
dent regret ;  to  behold  a  person  only  amiable  to 
the  sight  warms  us  with  a  religious  indignation ; 
but  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
gives  us  pleasure'and  improvement ;  it  works  a 
sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  our  nature 
to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very  senses 
and  affections  converts  to  our  religion,  and  pro- 
moters of  our  duty."  His  flattery  was  at  ready 
for  the  other  sex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least  as 
well  adapted. 

August  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his 
friend  Jervas,  that  he  is  just  arrived  from  Ox- 
ford ;  that  every  one  is  much  concerned  for  the 
Queen's  death,  but  that  no  panegyrics  are  ready 
yet  for  the  King.  Nothing  like"  friendship  bad 
yet  taken  place  between  Pope  and  Young ;  for, 
soon  after  the  event  which  Pope  mentions, 
Young  published  a  poem  on  the  Queen's  death, 
and  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  secretary  to  the 
lords  justices.  Whatever  were  the  obligations 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  the 
Poet  appears  to  aim  at  something  of  tbe  same 
sort  from  George.  Of  the  poem  the  intention 
seems  to  have  been,  to  show  that  he  had  the 
same  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a  King  as 
for  a  Queen.  To  discover,  at  the  very  onset  of 
a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  gods  bless  his  new 
subjects  in  such  a  King,  is  something  more  than 
praise.  Neither  w#s  this  deemed  one  of  hu 
excusable  pieces.    We  do  not  find  it  in  his  work*. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
Lady  Anne  Wharton,  tbe  first  wife  of  Thomas 
Wharton,  Esq.  afterwards  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton ;  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents 
by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  the  Dean  of  Sa rum's  visitation  sermon, 
nl ready  mentioned,  were  added  some  verses  "by 
that  excellent  poetess  Mrs.  Anne  Wharton," 
upon  its  being  translated  into  English,  at  the 
instance  of  Waller,  by  At  wood.  Wharton, 
after  he  became  ennobled,  did  not  drop  the  son 
of  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during  the  snort  time 
he  lived,  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  bis  dis- 
solute descendant  a  friend  and  a  companion.— 
The  Marquis  died  in  April,  1715.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  young  Marquis  set 
out  upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  returned  in 
about  a  twelvemonth.  The  beginning  of  1717 
carried  him  to  Ireland  ;  where,  says  the  Biognv 
phia,  44  on  the  score  of  his  extraordinary  quali- 
ties, he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  being  ad- 
mitted, though  under  age,  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords." 

With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Young  went  to  Ireland.  From  his  letter 
to  Richardson  on  "Original  Composition,"  it  is 
clear  he  was,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  in  that 
country.  41 1  remember,"  says  he,  in  that  letter, 
speaking  of  Swift, 44  as  I  nnd  others  were  taking 
with  him  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of 
Dublin,  he  stopped  short ;  wo  passed  on ;  bat 
perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back  and 
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him  fixed  as  a  statue,  and  earnestly 

(azing  upward  at  a  noble  olm,  which  in  its  up- 
iermost  branches  was  much  withered  and  He- 
aved. Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  *  I  shall  lie  like 
hat  tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.'  "  Is  it  not  probable 
hat  this  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had 
.n  opportunity  of  going  thither  with  his  avowed 
riend  and  patron  ? 

From  "The  Englishman"  it  appears  that  a 
remedy  by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  so  early  as 
[713.  Yet  "Busiris''  was  not  brought  upon 
")rury-lane  stage  till  1719.  It  was  inscribed  to 
ho  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  because  the  late  in- 
■tances  he  had  received  of  his  Grace's  undeserv- 
ed and  uncommon  favour,  in  an  affair  of  some 
•onsequence,  foreign  to  the  theatre,  had  taken 
rom  him  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  patron." 
rhe  dedication  he  afterwards  suppressed. 

"  B u sin* "  was  followed  in  the  year  1731  by 
'  The  Revenge."  He  dedicated  this  famous  t  ra- 
ted y  to  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  "  Your  Grace," 
ays  the  dedication,  "  has  been  pleased  to  make 
'ourself  accessary  to  the  following  scenes,  not 
■nly  by  suggesting  the  most  beautiful  incident  in 
hem,  but  by  making  all  possible  provision  for 
he  success  of  the  whole." 

That  his  Grace  should  have  suggested  the  in- 
ident  to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident 
night  have  been,  is  not  unlikely.  The  last  mcn- 
tl  exertion  of  the  superannuated  young  man,  in 
lis  quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes 
f  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  "  Marriage  a-la-Mode"  to 
Vharton's  infamous  relation  Rochester,  whom 
ic  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
■oetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young 
onclndes  his  address  to  Wharton  thus — "  My 
■resent  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future  his 
are,  which  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  always 
emembercd  to  his  honour,  since  he,  I  know,  in- 
jnded  his  generosity  as  an  encouragement  to 
lerit,  though,  through  his  very  pardonable  par- 
ality  to  one  who  bears  him  so  sincere  a  duty  and 
espect,  1  happened  to  receive  the  benefit  of  iL" 
7hat  he  ever  had  such  a  patron  as  Wharton, 
f  oung  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  conceal 
■om  the  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from 
is  works.  He  should  have  remembered  that  he 
t  the  same  time  concealed  his  obligation  to 
V  hart  on  for  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  what  is 
urely  not  his  least  beautiful  composition.  The 
•assage  just  quoted  is,  in  a  poem 
ddressed  to  Walpole,  literally  copied 

Be  this  thy  partial  »mile  from  censure  free  ! 
'Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  in  liis  "  Love  of  Fame," 
omplains  grievously  how  often  "  dedications 
vasn  an  iEthiop  white,"  was  painting  an  amiable 
)uke  of  Wharton  in  perishable  prose,  Pope  was, 
»crbaps,  beginning  to  describe  the  "scorn  and 
vonder  of  his  days"  in  lasting  verse. 

To  the  patronage  of  such  a  charaeter,  had 
rToung  studied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would 
lave  known  how  little  to  have  trusted.  Young, 
wwever,  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  some- 
rung  material;  and  the  Duke's  regard  for 
ifoung,  added  to  his  "  lust  of  praise,"  procured 
o  All  Souls  College  a  donation,  which  was  not 
orgotten  by  the  poet  when  he  dedicated  "  The 
ievenge." 

It  will  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite  second  At- 
rins,  Caac  136,  Stiles 


ral,  March  14,  1740,  as  authority  for  the  life  of  a 
poet  But  biographers  do  not  always  find  such 
certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom 
they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwickc  was  to  de- 
termine whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legal  con- 
siderations. One  was  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
1719,  and  accounted  for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a 
style  princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal — ■ 
"  considering  that  the  public  good  is  advanced  by 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts, 
and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  attempts  of 
Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the 
love  I  bear  him,"  &c.  The  other  was  dated  the 
10th  of  July,  1722. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he 
quitted  the  Exeter  family,  and  refused  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been  offered 
turn  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  upon  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  and  his  Grace's  assurances  of 
providing  for  him  in  a  much  more  ampje  manner, 
it  also  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
bond  for  six  hundred  pounds,  dated  the  15th  of 
March,  1721,  in  consideration  of  his  taking  seve- 
ral journeys,  and  being  at  great  expenses,  in  order 
to  be  chosen  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  Duke's  desire,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
not  taking  two  livings  of  two  hundred  pounds  and 
four  hundred  pounds,  in  the  gift  of  All  Souls 
College,  on  his  Grace's  promises  of  serving  and 
advancing  him  in  the  world. 

Of.  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  un- 
able to  give  any  account  The  attempt  to  get 
into  parliament  was  at  Cirencester,  where  Younff 
stood  a  contested  election.  His  Grace  discovered 


in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry  : 
nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after  no 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and 
was  much  followed  for  the  grace  and  animation  of 
his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical  talents  he  was 
once  in  his  life,  according  to  the  Biographia,  de- 
serted. As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at  St 
James's,  he  plainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  command  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
This  so  affected  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that 
he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit  and  burst  into  tears. 
But  we  must  pursue  nis  poetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  their  common  friend  Tickell. 
For  the  secret  history  of  the  following  lines,  if 
they  contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to  seek : 

In  joy  once  join'd,  In  sorrow,  now,  fur  years- 
Partner  in  grief  and  brother  of  my  tear«, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verse,  thy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that 
he  and  Young  used  to  "communicate  to  each 
other  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the 
least  things." 

In  1719  appeared  a  "Paraphrase  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Job."  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  seels,  been 
qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work  the  Author's 
opinion  may  be  known  from  his  letter  to  Curil : 
"You  seem,  in  the  Collection  you  propose,  to 
what  1  think  may  claim  the  first 
I  mean  a  Translation  from  Part  of 
Job,  printed  by  Mr.  Tonson."  The  Dedication, 
which  was  only  suffered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Ton- 
son's  edition,  while  it  speaks  with  satisfaction  of 
his  present  retirement,  seems  to  make  an  unusual 
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one  who  sings  in  the  dark  does  not  sing  from  joy. 
It  is  addressed,  in  no  common  strain  of  flattery, 
to  a  chancellor,  of  whom  he  clearly  appears  to 
have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  nave  been  possible 
to  fix  the  dates  without  the  assistance  of  first 
editions,  which,  as  you  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  your  account  of  Dryden,  are  with  difficulty 
found.  We  must  then  have  referred  to  the 
poems  to  discover  when  they  were  written.  For 
these  internal  notes  of  time  we  should  not  have 
referred  in  vain.  The  first  Satire  laments,  that 
"Guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison  is  fled.*'  The 
second,  addressing  himself,  asks 

I*  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  ax  this  late  lime  ; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately 
in  folio,  under  the  title  of  M  The  Universal  Pas- 
sion." These  passages  fix  the  appearance  of  the 
first  to  about  1725,  the  time  at  which  it  came  out 
As  Young  seldom  suffered  his  pen  to  dry  after  he 
had  once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  began  his  Satires  soon  after  he  had  written 
the  Paraphrase  on  Job.  The  last  Satire  was 
certainly  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1726.  In  December,  1725,  the  King,  in  his 
passage  from  Helvoetsluys,  escaped  with  great 
difliculty  from  a  storm  by  landing  at  Rye ;  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  Satire  turns  the  escape  into 
a  miracle,  in  such  an  encomiastic  strain  of  com- 
pliment as  poetry  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  roy- 
alty. 

From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn, 

MitWt  empire'*  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Olow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

since  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet, 

Her  favour  is  duTus'd  to  that  degree, 
Excess  of  goodness,  it  has  dawu'd  on  me. 

Her  Majesty  had  stood  godmother,  and  given  her 
name  to  the  daughter  of  the  lady  whom  Young 
married  in  1731 ;  and  had  perhaps  shown  some 
attention  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  future  husband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  "On  Women,"  was  not 
published  till  1727 ;  and  the  sixth  not  till  172S. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered 
them  into  one  publication,  he  prefixed  a  Preface  ; 
in  which  he  observes,  that "  no  man  can  converse 
much  in  the  world,  but  at  what  he  meets  with  he 
must  either  be  insensible  or  grieve,  or  be  angry  or 
smile.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cule," he  adds,  "  I  think  most  eligible,  as  it  hurts 
ourselves  least,  and  gives  vice  and  folly  the 
greatest  offence.  Laughing  at  the  misconduct  of 
the  world  will,  in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any 
more  disagreeable  passion  about  it.  One  passion 
is  more  effectually  driven  out  by  another  than  by 
reason,  whatever  some  teach."  So  wrote,  and  so 
of  course  thought,  the  lively  and  witty  satirist  at 
the  grave  age  of  almost  fifty,  who,  many  years 
earlier  in  life,  wrote  "  The  Last  Day."  After 
all,  Swift  pronounced  of  these  Satires,  that  they 
should  either  have  been  more  angry  or  more 
merry 

Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  thai  Young  pre- 
served, without  any  palliation,  this  Preface,  so 
bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the 
world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his  works  which 
contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy,  "Night 
Thoughts  7" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Preface  he  applies 


Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  "  The  Birth  of  Lore" 
to  modem  poetry,  with  the  addition  "  that  poetry, 
like  love,  is  a  little  subject  to  blindness,  which 
makes  her  mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and 
honours  ;  and  that  she  retains  a  dutiful  admiration 
of  her  father's  family ;  but  divides  her  favours, 
and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's  relations." 
Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  prefer- 
ments or  to  honours ;  but  was  there  not  some- 
thing like  blindness  in  the  flattery  which  he 
sometimes  forced  her  and  her  sister  Prose  to 
utter  ?  She  was  always,  indeed,  taught  by  him 
to  entertain  a  most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ; 
but  surely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poe- 
try, had  no  connexion  with  her  wtiom  Plato 
makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  could  not 
well  complain  of  being  related  to  Poverty  appears 
clearly  from  the  frequent  bounties  which  his  gra- 
titude records,  and  from  the  wealth  which  he  left 
behind  him.  By  "  The  Universal  Passion"  be 
acquired  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three 
thousand  pounds.  A  considerable  sum  had 
already  been  swallowed  up  in  the  South  Sea. 
For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author. 
His  muse  makes  poetical  use  more  than  once  of 
a  South  Sea  dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence  in  his  Manuscript 
Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
that  Young,  upon  the  pubfication  of  his  "  Uni- 
versal Passion,"  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  two  thousand  pounds,  and  that,  when 
one  of  his  friends  exclaimed,  "Two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  poem !"  he  said  it  was  the  best  bar- 
gain he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poem  was 
worth  four  thousand. 

This  story  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems  to  hare 
been  raised  from  the  two  answers  of  Lord 
Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  Spenser's 
Life. 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  with- 
out the  hopes  of  preferment  and  honours,  to 
such  names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Dodmg- 
ton,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Germaine,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns 
to  plain  panegyric.  In  1726  he  addressed  a 
poem  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title 
sufficiently  explains  the  intention.  If  Young 
must  be  acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator,  he 
did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choose,  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  "  The  Instalment"  is  among  the 
pieces  he  did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his 
excusable  writings.  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet 
which  pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  be- 
stowing immortality  i 

O !  how  I  Ion*,  enkindled  by  the  theme, 
Ip  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name. 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  have 
been  continued,  possibly  increased,  in  this. 
Whatever  it  might  have  been,  the  Poet  thought 
he  deserved  it ;  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge what,  without  his  acknowledgment, 
would  now  perhaps  never  have  been  known : 

My  breast,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire, 
The  streams  of  royal  bounty,  turn'd  by  thee, 
Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  poesy. 

If  the  purity  of  modern  patriotism  will  term 
Young  a  pensioner,  it  must  at  least  be  confessed 
he  was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  waa  ushered  in 
by  Young  with  "  Ocean,  an  Ode."  The  hint 
of  it  was  taken  from  the  royal  speech,  which  re- 
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commended  the  increase  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  seamen ;  that  they  might  be  "  invited,  ra- 
ther than  compelled  by  force  and  violence,  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  their  country  ;"  a  plan 
which  humanity  must  lament  that  policy  has 
not  even  yet  been  able  or  willing  to  carry  into 
execution.  Prefixed  to  the  orijiinal  publication 
were  an  "  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Patriae,"  and 
an  "  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry."  It  is  but  justice 
to  confess,  that  he  preserved  neither  of  them ; 
and  that  the  Ode  itself,  which  in  the  first  edition, 
and  in  the  last,  consists  of  seventy-three  stanzas, 
in  the  Author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty- 
nine.  Among  the  omitted  passages  is  a  "Wish," 
that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few  would  have 
suspected  Young  of  forming  :  and  of  which,  few, 
after  having  formed  it,  would  confess  something 
like  their  shame  by  suppression. 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  Author's 
opinion,  that  he  entitled  the  poem,  "Ocean,  an 
Ode.   Concluding  with  a  Wish."   This  wish 


! 


O  may  I  steal 

Along  the  vale 
Of  humble  life  secure  from 

My  friend  sincere, 

My  judgment  clear, 
And  gentle  business  my  repose  ! 

The  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remark- 
able for  just  rhymes:  but,  altogether,  they  will 
rather  a  curious  page  in  the  life  of  Young  i 

Prophetic  schemes, 
And  golden  dreams, 
May  I,  unssnguine,  cast  away  ! 
Hare  what  /  have, 
And  lire,  not  leave, 


My  hours  my  own  ! 

Mr  faults  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  In  content! 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  honest  fame  ! 
And  scorn  ihc  fabour'd 


I 


Unhurt  my  urn 
Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  Nature's  self  shall  die, 
Time  cease  to  glide, 
With  human  pride, 


It  is  whimsical,  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid 
adieu  to  rhyme,  should  fix  upon  a  measure  in 
which  rhyme  abounds  even  to  satiety.  Of  this 
he  said,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem — "  For  the  more  harmony  like- 
wise I  chose  the  frequent  return  of  rhyme,  which 
laid  me  under  great  difficulties.  But  difficulties 
overcome,  give  grace  and  pleasure.  Nor  can  I 
account  for  the  pleasure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of 
which  the  modems  are  too  fond}  but  from  this 
truth."  Yet  the  moderns  surely  deserve  not 
much  censure  for  their  fondness  of  what,  by  their 
own  confession,  affords  pleasure,  and  abounds  in 
harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur 
to  him  when  he  talked  of  "  that  great  turn"  in 
the  stanza  just  quoted.  "  But  then  the  writer 
must  take  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 
That  is,  he  must  make  rhyme  consist  with  as 
perfect  sense  and  expression,  as  could  be  expect- 
ed if  he  was  perfectly  free  from  that  shackle." 

Another  part  of  this  Essay  will  convict  the 
following  stanza  of,  what  every  reader  will 
cover  in  it,  u  involuntary  burlesque." 


The  shatter' J  mast, 
The  rrn,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 

The  breaking  spout, 

The  start  gone  out, 
The  boiling  straight,  the  monster's  shock. 

But  would  tho  English  poets  fill  quite  so  many 
volumes,  if  all  their  productions  were  to  be  tried, 
like  this,  by  an  elaborate  essay  on  each  particu- 
a  of  poetry  of  which  they  exhibit  speci- 


lar  species  i 
mens? 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  at  least  a 
critic  in  that  sort  of  poetry  .  and,  if  his  lvric 
poetry  can  be  proved  bad.  it  was  first  proved  so 
by  his  own  criticism.   This  surely  is  candid. 

Milbourn  was  styled  by  Pope  "  the  fairest  of 
critics,"  only  because  he  exhibited  his  own  ver- 
sion of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with  Dry  den's 
which  he  condemned,  and  with  which  every 
reader  had  it  not  otherwise  in  his  power  to  com- 
pare it  Young  was  surely  not  the  most  unfair 
of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a  lyric  composition  an 
Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,  so  just  and  impartial  as 
to  condemn  himself. 

We  shall  soon  come  to  a  work,  before  which 
we  find  indeed  no  critical  essay,  but  which  dis- 
dains to  shrink  from  the  touchstone  of  the  se- 
verest critic  ;  and  which  certainly,  as  I  remember 
to  have  heard  you  say,  if  it  contain  some  of  the 
worst,  contains  also  some  of  the  best  things  in 
the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ocean,"  when 
he  was  almost  fifty,  Young  entered  into  orders. 
In  April,  172S,+  not  long  after  he  had  put  on  the 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George  the 
Second. 

The  tragedy  of  "The  Brothers,"  which  was 
already  in  rehearsal,  he  immediately  withdrew 
from  the  stage.  The  managers  resigned  it  with 
some  reluctance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new  cler- 
gyman. The  epilogue  to  "  The  Brothers,"  the 
only  appendage  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which 
he  added  himself,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind.  He  calls  it  an  historical  epilogue. 
Finding  that  "  Guilt's  dreadful  close  his  narrow 
scene  denied,"  he,  in  a  manner,  continues  the 
tragedy  in  the  epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome 
revenged  the  shade  of  Demetrius,  and  punished 
Perseus  "  for  this  night's  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking  order*,  something  is  told 
by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places  the  ea- 
siness and  simplicity  of  the  Poet  in  a  singular 
light.  When  ne  determined  on  the  church,  he 
did  not  address  himself  to  Sherlock,  to  Atter- 
bury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  best  instructions  in  the- 
ology ;  but  to  Pope,  who,  in  a  youthful  frolic, 
advised  the  diligent  perusal  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. With  this  treasure  Young  retired  from 
interruption  to  an  obscure  place  in  the  suburbs. 
His  poetical  guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothing 
of  him  during  half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he 
might  have  carried  the  iest  too  far,  sought  after 
him,  and  found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent 
what  RufThead  calls  "  an  irretrievable  derange- 
ment" 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  studv,  which 
made  him  think  a  poet  the  surest  guide  to  his 
new  profession,  left  him  little  doubt  whether 
poetry  was  the  surest  path  to  its  honours  and 


•  Daviss.  In  his  Life  of  Oarrick,  says,  1730, 
|  it  was  produced  thirty-three  years  after.— C. 
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preferment*.  Not  long  indeed  after  he  took  or- 
ders, he  oublished  in  prose,  I72S,  "  A  true  Es- 
timate or  Human  Life,"  dedicated,  notwith- 
standing the  Latin  quotations  with  which  it 
abounds,  to  the  Queen ;  and  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  1729,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  intituled,  "An 
Apology  for  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to 
Government"  But  the  "  Second  Course,"  the 
counterpart  of  his  "Estimate,"  without  which  it 
cannot  be  called  "  A  true  Estimate,"  though  in 
17S 
ed, 

muses  were  not  forgotten.  In  1730,  he  relapsed 
to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the  world  "Imperium 
Pelagi :  a  Naval  Lyric,  written  in  Imitation  of 
Pindar's  Spirit,  ocasioned  by  his  Majesty's  Re- 
turn from  Hanover,  September,  1729,  and  the 
succeeding  Peace."  It  is  inscribed  to  the  Duke 
of  Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told,  that  the 
ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  poetry,  and  that 
the  Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  ode. 
"  This  I  speak,"  he  adds,  "  with  sufficient  can- 
dour, at  my  own  very  great  peril.  But  truth  has 
an  eternal  title  to  our  confession,  though  we  are 
sure  to  suffer  by  it"  Behold,  again,  the  fairest 
of  poets.  Young's  "  Imperium  Pclagi"  was 
ridiculed  in  Fielding's  "  Tom  Thumb  ;"  but,  let 
us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  his  pieces  which 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  delibe- 
rately refused  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he  pub- 
lished Epistles  to  Pope,  "  concerning  the  Authors 
of  the  Age,"  1730.  Of  these  poems  one  occa- 
sion seems  to  have  been  an  apprehension  lest, 
from  the  liveliness  of  his  satires,  he  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficiently  serious  for  promotion  in  the 
church. 

In  July,  1730,  he  was  presented  by  his  Col* 
lege  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  May,  1731.  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee.  His  connexion  with  this  lady 
arose  from  his  father's  acquaintance,  already 
mentioned,  with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  who  was 
coheiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchlcy,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. Poetry  had  lately  been  taught  by 
Addison  to  aspire  to  the  arms  of  nobility,  though 
not  with  extraordinary  happiness. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now 
gave  himself  up  in  some  measure  to  the  comforts 
of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the  expectations 
of  that  preferment  which  he  thought  duo  to  his 
por  t  teal  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  so  frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  production  of  nis  Muse  was  The 
Sea-piece,  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an 
"  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire ;"  who,  when 
he  was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the  company 
of  the  jealous  English  poet,  Milton's  allegory  of 
"Sin  and  Death"   *  3 

You  arc  go  witty,  prnfl  irate,  and  thin, 
At  once  we  think  thee  Milten,  Death,  and  Sin. 

Prom  the  following  passage  in  the  poetical  De- 
dication of  his  Sen-piece  to  Voltaire,  it  seems 
that  this  extemporaneous  reproof,  if  it  must  be 
extemporaneous  (for  what  few  will  now  affirm 
Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reproof)  was 

SOI 


No  stranger,  sir,  though  born  in  foreign 

On  Dorset  downs,  when  Milton's  jusjrc 
With  sin  and  death  proTok'd  thy  race, 
Thy  rage  provok'd,  who  .ooth-d  with  j mile 

By  Dorset  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Do- 
diiigton's  seat  In  Pitt's  Poems  is  "An  Epi?Ue 
to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  Easthury,  in  Dorstt- 
shire,  on  the  Review  at  Sarum,  1722." 

1729  it  was  announced  as  "  soon  to  be  publish-  rv.Th°m<K)n'  .?  L^9  Autun,n»  »ddre*sing  Mr. 
never  appeared ;  and  his  old  friends  the  J**"1^100'  cal«  his  seat  the  seat  of  the  M 

Where,  In  the  iecrct  bow'r  and  winding  way 
For  virtuous  Young  end  thec  they  twine  the  bay. 

The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a  few 
before  on  Philips,  the  second 

Who  nobly  duret,  in  rhytne-unfecter'd  verse, 
With  British  freedom  aing  the  British  song, 

added  to  Thomson's  example  and  success,  might 
perhaps  induce  Young,  as  we  shall  see  prt-scnilv, 
to  write  his  great  work  without  rhyme. 

In  1734,  he  published  "The  Foreign  Address, 
or  the  best  Argument  for  Peace,  occasioned  by 
the  British  Fleet  and  the  Posture  of  Altai  rs. 
Written  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor."  It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Author's  four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of 
overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  last  resolved 
to  turn  his  ambition  to  some  original  species  of 
poetry.  This  poem  concludes  with  a  formal 
farewell  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young's  readers 
will  regret : 

My  »hcll.  which  Clio  rave,  which  Kings  applaud, 
.Which  Europe',  bleeding  genius  call'd%b£ad. 

In  a  species  of  Poetry  altogether  his  own,  he 
next  tried  his  skill,  and  succeeded. 

Of  his  wife  be  was  deprived  1741.  Lady 
Elizabeth  had  lost,  after  her  marriage  with 
Young,  an  amiable  daughter,  by  her  former 
husband,  just  after  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palroerston.  Mr.  Temple 
did  not  long  remain  after  his  wife,  though  he 
was  married  a  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Barnard's,  whose  son  is  the  present  peer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  Philander  and  Narcissa.  From  the 
great  friendship  which  constantly  subsisted  be- 
tween Mr.  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  Poet 
had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  view  for 
these  characters ;  though  at  the  same  time  some 
passages  respecting  Philander  do  not  appear  to 
suit  either  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  person 
with  whom  Young  was  known  to  be  connected 
or  acquainted,  whde  all  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  Narcissa  have  been  constantly  found 
applicable  to  Young's  daughter-in-law. 

At  what  short  intervals  the  P  oet  tells  us  he 
was  wounded  by  the  deaths  of  the  three  persons 
particularly  lamented,  none  that  has  read  "  7  ho 
Night  Thoughts"  (and  who  has  not  read  them  ?) 
needs  to  be  informed. 

IiiFati.na  Archer !  coold  not  one  suffice  ? 
Thy  »haft  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  mr  peace 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  roooo  had  ft! I'd  her  horn. 


; 


Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Young  could  be 
orel^lTh^  vicums,  over  whom  Young  has 

ore  gentle  than  the  distich  met  quoted.  |  hitherto  been  pitied  for  having  to  pour  the 
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"Midnight  Sorrows "  of  his  religious  poetry; 
Mrs.  Temple  died  in  1736 ;  Mr.  Temple  four 
years  afterward*,  in  1740;  and  the  Poet's  wife 
seven  months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741.  How 
could  the  insatiate  Archer  thrice  slay  his  peace 
in  these  three  persons,  "  ere  thrice  the  moon  had 
filled  her  horn  ?" 

But  in  the  short  Preface  to  "  The  Complaint " 
be  seriously  tells  us,  "  that  the  occasion  of  this 
poem  was  real,  not  fictitious ;  and  that  the  facts 
mentioned  did  naturally  pour  these  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  thought  of  the  writer."  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  in  these  three  contradictory 
lines  the  Poet  complains  more  than  the  father- 
in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whatever  name*  belong  to  these  facts,  or,  if 
the  names  he  those  generally  supposed,  whatever 
heightening  a  poet's  sorrow  may  have  given  the 
facts ;  to  the  sorrow  Young  felt  from  them,  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  indebted  fo»  the  "  Night 
Thought*.''  I'hmt  ifl  I  pttMOt  WUe  in.  siulm-^ 
which  mourners  only  know  ! 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have 
been  perused  perhaps  more  eagerly  and  more 
frequently  than  the  rest.  When  he  got  as  far  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  original  motive  for  taking 
up  the  pen  was  answered ;  his  grief  was  natu- 
rally either  diminished  or  exhausted.  We  still 
find  the  same  pious  poet;  but  we  hear  less  of 
Philander  and  Narcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner 
whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lyons, 
in  her  way  to  Nice,  the  year  after  her  marriage ; 
that  is,  when  poetry  relates  the  fact,  "in  her 
bridal  hour."  It  is  more  than  poetically  true, 
that  Young  accompanied  her  to  the  Continent : 

1  flew,  I  snstch'd  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun. 

But  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with 
the  difficulties  painted  in  such  animated  colours 
in  "  Night  the  Third."  After  her  death,  the 
remainder  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing  win- 
ter at  Nice. 

The  Poet  seems  perhaps  in  these  compositions 
to  dwell  with  more  melancholy  on  the  death  of 
Philander  and  Narcissa,  than  of  his  wife.  But 
it  is  only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  Philander  and  Narcissa  are  often 
mentioned  and  often  lamented.  To  recollect 
lamentations  over  the  Author's  wife,  the  memory 
must  have  been  charged  with  distinct  passages. 
This  lady  brought  turn  one  child,  Frederick,  to 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  thanked  for  these  ornaments  to  our  language, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  com- 
mon hardiness  to  contend,  that  worldly  discon- 
tent had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of 
poetry  and  piety.  Yet  am  I  by  no  means  sure 
that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  colour  from  Young's  pencil, 
notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  satires.  In 
so  long  a  life,  causes  for  discontent  and  occasions 
for  grief  must  have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to 
roc  that  his  Mu*e  was  not  sitting  upon  th* 
w.itch  for  the  first  which  happened.  "  Night 
Thoughts"  were  nnt  unconvnon  to  her,  even 
when 'first  she  visited  the  Poet,  and  at  a  timo 
when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neither  for 
gravity  nor  gloominess.    In  his  "  Last  Day," 


Whom  dismal  scenes  delight, 
Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 


In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book 

— Oh !  permit  the  f  loom  of  solemn  night 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh  !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way, 
To  the  bright  palace  of  £tcrnal  Day  ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton 
is  said  by  Spence  to  have  sent  him  a  human 
skull,  with  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp ;  and  the 
Poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it. 

What  he  calls  "The  true  Estimate  of  Hu- 
man Life,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
exhibits  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry ; 
and,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  show  the  right, 
he  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not. 
By  others  it  has  been  told  me  that  this  was 
finished ;  but  that,  before  there  existed  any  copy, 
it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lady's  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  Poet 
for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominess  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts  "  to  prove  the  gloominess  of 
Young,  and  to  show  that  his  genius,  like  the 
genius  of  Swift,  was  in  some  measure  the  sullen 
inspiration  <>l'  discontent? 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  affirmative  it 
should  not  be  concealed  that,  though  Invisibilia 
non  decipiunt  appeared  upon  a  deception  in 
Young's  grounds  ;  and  AmbxiLanta  in  horto  audi- 
mint  vocem  Dei  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his 
parish  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the 
Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  for  an  as- 
sembly and  a  bowling-green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me  I  know  not ;  but 
the  famous  De  norluis  nil  nisi  bonum  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  savour  more  of  female  weakness 
than  of  manly  reason.  He  that  has  too  much 
feeling  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who  if  they  can- 
not defend  themselves,  are  at  least  ignorant  of 
his  abuse,  will  not  hesitate  by  the  most  wanton 
calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation, 
the  fortune  of  the  living.  Yet  censure  is  not 
heard  beneath  the  tomb,  any  more  than  praise. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum — De  vivis  nil  nisi  bo- 
num—would  approach  much  nearer  to  good 
sense.  After  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remain- 
ing dust  which  once  composed  the  body  of  the 
Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  feel  not  much 
concern  whether  Young  pass  now  for  a  man  of 
sorrow,  or  for  a  "fellow  of  infinite  jest"  To 
this  favour  must  come  the  whole  family  of  Yo- 
rick.  His  inmortal  part,  wherever  that  now 
dwells,  is  still  less  solicitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibility  it  is  of 
some  little  consequence  whether  contemporaries 
believe,  and  posterity  be  taught  to  believe,  that 
his  debauched  and  reprobate  life  cast  a  Stygian 
gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  days, 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  feigning  a  character 
completely  detestable,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  his  "gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  satisfied 
with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  disposition 
for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  invent  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  their  invention,  and  chooses 
that  Lorenzo  should  be  Young's  own  son.  The 
Biograpliia,  and  every  account  of  Young,  pretty 
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roundly  assert  thia  to  be  the  fact ;  of  the  abso- 
lute possibility  of  which,  the  Biographia  itself, 
in  particular  dates,  contains  undeniable  evidence. 
Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a  strange  turn  of 
mind,  who  will  hereafter  peruse  the  "Night 
Thoughts  "  with  less  satisfaction ;  who  will  wish 
they  had  still  been  deceived ;  who  will  quarrel 
with  me  for  discovering  that  no  such  character 
as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  disgraced  human  na- 
ture, or  broke  a  father's  heart  Yet  would  these 
admirers  of  the  sublime  and  terrible  be  offended, 

savage. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  surviving  son, 
if  it  be  true,  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  Lo- 
renzo is  diabolical,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proof? 
Perhaps  it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts  "  not  one  expression  can  be  discover- 
ed which  betravB  any  thing  like  the  father.  In 
the  "Second  N*ight"  I  find  an  expression  which 
betrays  something  else ;  that  Lorenzo  was  his 
friend ;  one,  it  is  |>ossible,  of  his  former  compa- 
nions, one  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  set  The 
Poet  styles  him  "gay  friend;"  an  appellation 
not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incensed  lather  to 
such  a  being  as  he  painta  Lorenzo,  and  that  be- 
ing his  son. 

But  let  us  see  how  he  has  sketched  this  dread- 
ful portrait  from  the  sight  of  some  of  whose  fea- 
tures the  artist  himself  must  have  turned  away 
with  horror.  A  subject  more  shocking,  if  his 
only  child  really  sat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion 
of  Michael  Angelo;  upon  the  horrid  story  told 
of  which,  Young  composed  a  short  poem  ol  four- 
teen lines,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  he 
did  not  think  deserved  to  be  republished. 


In  the"  First  Ni 
supposed  son  is, 

Lorenzo,  fortune  makes  her  court  so  thee. 

In  the  « Fifth  Night"- 

And  burn ■  Lorenzo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life,  to  hang  hie  airy  neat  on  high  f 

la  this  a  picture  of  the  son  of  the  Rector  of 
Welwyn? 
" Eighth  Night"— 

In  foreign  realme  (for  thou  bast  traveU*d  far)- 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  son. 
In  "Night  Five"— 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  fate; 

Who  gare  that  angel  boy  on  whom  he  dote* ; 

And  died  to  gire  him,  orphan' J  in  bis  binh ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  "Fifth  Night"  we 


la  rain  who  writes  for  praise. 

But  to  cut  short  all  inquiry;  if  any  one  of 
these  passages,  if  any  passage  in  the  poems,  be 
applicable,  my  friend  shall  pass  for  Lorenzo. 
The  son  of  the  Author  of  the 44  Night  Thoughts  " 
waa  not  old  enough,  when  they  were  written,  to 
recriminate,  or  to  be  a  father.  The  44  Night 
Thoughts"  were  begun  immediately  after  the 
mournful  event  of  1741.  The  first  "Nights" 
appear,  in  the  books  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, as  the  property  of  Robert  Dodsley,  in 
1 742.  The  Preface  to  44  Night  Seven  "  is  dated 
July  the  7th,  1744.  The  marriage,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  supposed  Lorenzo  waa  bom, 


happened  in  May,  1 731.  Young's  child  waa  not 
born  till  June,  1733.  In  1741,  this  Lorenzo,  thia 
finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose  education 
Vice  had  for  some  years  put  the  laat  hand, 
only  eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  i 
tradiction,  so  impossible  to  be  true,  who 
propagate?   Thus  easily  are  blasted  the  i 
tations  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who,  then,  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers 
I  have  mentioned.  If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he 
was  his  son,  which  would  have  been  finely  terri- 
ble, was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  cousin  ? 

These  are  questions  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  anawer.  For  the  sake  of  human  nature,  I 
could  wish  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Poet's  fancy:  like  the  Cluintus  of 
Anti  Lucretius,  quo  nomine,  says  Polignac,  quem- 
vu  .1  thrum  intelii^e.  That  this  was  the  case, 
many  expressions  in  the  "Night  Thoughts" 
would  seem  to  prove,  did  not  a  passage  in 
"Night  Flight"  appear  to  show  that  he  had 
something  in  his  eye  for  the  ground-work  at 
least  of  Die  painting.  Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  may 
be  feigned  characters;  but  a  writer  does  not 
feign  a  name  of  which  he  only  gives  the  ' 
letter : 

Tell  not  Calista.  She  will  laugh  the  dead, 
Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L  . 


The  Biographia,  not  satisfied  with  pointing 
out  the  son  of  Young,  in  that  son's  lifetime,  as 
his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of  its  way  into 
the  history  of  the  son,  and  tells  us  of  his  having 
been  forbidden  his  college  at  Oxford  for  misbe- 
haviour. How  such  anecdotes,  were  they  true, 
tend  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Young,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  Was  the  son  of  the  Author  of  the 
44  Night  Thoughts,"  indeed,  forbidden  his  college 
for  a  time,  at  one  of  the  univerwtiea  ?  The 
author  of 44  Paradise  Lost"  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  disgracefully  ejected  from  the  other. 
From  juvenile  follies  who  is  free?  But,  what- 
ever the  Biographia  chooses  to  relate,  the  son  of 
Young  experienced  no  dismission  from  his  col- 
lege either  lasting  or  temporary. 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  second 
youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  same  time  the 
experience  of  that  which  is  past,  he  would  proba- 
bly spend  it  differently — who  would  not? — he 
would  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  leas  uneaai- 
to  his  father.  But,  from  the  same  expo- 
he  would  as  certainly,  in  the  same  case, 
be  treated  differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet :  poets,  with  reverence  be 
it  spoken,  do  not  make  the  best  parents.  Fancy 
ana  imagination  seldom  deign  to  stoop  from 
their  heights ;  always  stoop  unwillingly  to  the 
low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof  from  vulgar 
life,  they  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken 
of  mortals,  and  descend  not  to  earth  but  when 
compelled  by  necessity.  The  prose  of  ordinary 
occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  Author  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  only  by  veneration  for  the 
poet  and  the  Christian,  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  Young  is  one  of  those  concerning 
whom,  aa  you  remark  in  your  account  of  Addi- 
son, it  is  proper  rather  to  say  44  nothing  that  ia 
false  than  all  that  is  true." 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  almoat  sooner,  I 
know,  pass  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  see  " 
dicated,  at  the  expense  of  his  father's  i 
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from  follies  which,  if  it  may  be  thought  blame- 
able  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is  surely 
praiseworthy  in  a  man  to  lament,  and  certainly 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  cruel  in  a  biographer 

Of  the' "Night  Thought*,"  notwithstanding 
their  Author's  professed  retirement,  all  are 
inscribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names.  He 
had  not  yet  weaned  himself  from  earls  and  dukes, 
from  the"  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer.  In  "Night  Eight" 
the  politician  plainly  betrays  himself  

Think  no  port  needful  that  demands  a  knave  : 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  shifting  hand*, 
Bo  r  thought :  think  beaer  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  "  Night  Nine,"  weary  perhaps  of  courting 
earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his  soul, 

Henceforth 

Thy  patron  he,  whose  diadem  has  drop* 
Yon  gems  of  Heaven  ;  eternity  thy  prize  ; 
And  leave  the  racer*  of  the  world  their  own. 

The  "Fourth  Night  "was  addreosed  by  "a 
much-indebted  Muse"  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Yorke,  now  Lord  Hardwicke.  who  meant  to 
have  laid  the  Muse  under  still  greater  obliga- 
tion, by  the  living  at  Shenfield,  m  Essex,  if  it 
had  become  vacant 


i  not  blind,  like  thee, 
Or  Milton,  thee.    Ah  !  could  I  reach 
Or  h>s  who  made  Meonidei  our  own ! 
Man  too  he  sung.    Immortal  man  I  sing. 
Oh,  had  he  pre*  this  theme,  pursued  the 
Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  day  ! 
Ob,  had  he  mounted  on  his  wins  of  fire, 
SoarVl,  where  I  sink,  and  sung  Immortal 
How  had  it  blest  mankind,  and  rescued  me  ! 

To  the  Author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated, 
in  1 756,  the  first  volume  of  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  which  attempt- 
ed, whether  justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope 
his  **  Wing  ot  Fire,"  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank 
at  least  one  degree  lower  than  the  first  class  of 
If  Young  accepted  and  approved 
I,  he  countenanced  this  attack  upon 
of  him  whom  he  invokes  as  his  Muse. 
1  of  "paper-sparing"  Pope's  Third  Book 
"  Odyssey,"  deposited  in  the  Museum,  is 
w  ritten  upon  the  back  of  a  letter  signed  "E. 
Young,"  which  is  clearly  the  handwriting  of 
our  Young.  The  letter,  dated  only  May  the 
Sd,  seems  obscure ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  friendship  he  requests  was  a  literary 
one,  and  that  he  had  the  highest  literary  opinion 
of  Pope.  The  request  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

■  Dtua  Sia,  "  May  the  2d. 

••Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not 
if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me. 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  much  want  that  instance 
of  your  friendship  1  mentioned  in  my  last ;  a 
friendship  I  am  very  sensible  I  can  receive  from 
no  one  but  yourself.  I  should  not  urge  this 
thing  so  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons ; 
nor  can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a 
'trifle  of  this  nature'  may  be  of  serious  moment 
to  me ;  and  wmle  I  im  in  hopes  of  the  great  ad- 
i  of  your  advice  about  it,  I  shall  not  be  so 
as  to  make  any  further  step  without  it. 

37 


I  know  you  are  i__ 
to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leisure. 
"I  am,  sir,  your  most  faithful 

"  And  obedient  servant, 

"E.  Youmo." 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  says,  in 

"Night  Seven," 

Pope,  who  could'st  make  immortals,  art  thou  dead » 

Either  the  "Essay,"  then,  was  dedicated  to 
a  patron  who  disapproved  its  doctrine,  which  I 
have  been  told  by  the  author  was  not  the  case; 
or  Young  appears,  in  his  old  age,  to  have  bar- 
tered, for  a  dedication,  an  opinion  entertained  of 
his  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  he 
must  have  been  best  able  to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three 
short  passages,  which  stand  almost  together  in 
"Night  Four,"  should  not  be  excluded?  They 
afford  a  picture  by  his  own  hand,  from  the  study 
of  which  my  readers  may  choose  to  form  their 
own  opinion  of  the  features  of  his  mind,  and  the 
complexion  of  his  life. 

Ah  me  f  the  dire 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded 
Of  old  so  gracious  (and  let  that 
Afy  very  Matter  knotet  me  not 
I»ve  been  so  long  rernember  d  I'm  forgot. 


When  in  his  courtiers'  ears  I  pour  my  pla] 
They  drink-It  as  the  Necnr  of  the  Great 
And  s  iueexe  my  hand,  and  beg  me  com.  i 


If  this  son?  lives,  Posterity  shall  know 
One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred 
Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  lata ; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plann  d  his  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state. 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  age  "  twice  told  the 
period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy,"  and  you  will 
still  leave  him  more  than  forty  when  he  sat 
down  to  the  miserable  siege  of  court  favour. — 


A  fool  at  forty  is  a  I 

After  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raiset 
only  in  consequence  of  what  the  general  thought 
his  "death-bed." 

By  these  extraordinary  poems,  written  after 
he  was  sixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to  say  so 
much,  I  hope,  by  the  wish  of  doing  justice  to  the 
living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the  desire  of  Young 
to  be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the  four 
volumes  which  he  published  himself,  "The 
Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts." 
While  it  is  remembered  that  from  these  he  ex- 
cluded many  of  his  writings,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  rejected  pieces  contained  nothing 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  of  religion. 
Were  every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 
published,  he  would  only  appear,  perhaps,  in  a 
less  respectable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more  de- 
spicable as  a  dedicator ;  he  would  not  pass  for  a 
worse  Christian,  or  for  a  worse  man.  This 
enviable  praise  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be 
claimed  by  every  writer  ?  His  dedications,  after 
all,  he  had  perhaps  no  right  to  suppress.  They 
all,  I  believe,  speak,  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
his  gratitude,  of  favours  received  ; 
not  whether  the  author,  who  has  on 
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printed  an  acknowledgment  of  a  favour,  ahould 
not  always  print  it. 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  discredit  of  Young, 
aa  a  poet,  that  of  hia  "  Night  Thoughts  "  the 
French  are  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  "Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beau- 
clerk,"  dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it 
in  the  late  body  of  English  poetry,  and  that  I 
am  sorry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farewell  which  he  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  in  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  of 
•very  thing  which  bore  the  least  resemblance  to 
ambition,  he  dipped  again  in  politics.  In  1745 
he  wrote  "  Reflections  on  the  Public  Situation 
of  the  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;"  indignant,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 

— s  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  ashore, 
Ami  whistle  cut-throats,  with  those  aworda  that  scrap'd 
Their  barren  rocJta  for  wretched  sustenance, 
To  cut  hia  passage  to  the  British  throue. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  "Night 
Thought."  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  "Nieht  1  houghts,"  though 
he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Howe's 
''Devout  Meditations "  is  a  Letter  from  Young, 
dated  Jan.  19,  1752,  addressed  to  Archibald 
Macauly,  Esq.  thanking  him  for  the  book, 
which  he  says  he  shall  "  never  lay  far  out  of  his 
reach ;  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  sound 
bead  and  a  sincere  heart  he  never  saw." 

In  1753,  when  "The  Brothers"  had  lain  by 
In m  above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been  ac- 
quired by  servility  of  adulation,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  deduct  from  it  no  inconsiderable  sum, 
as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel.  To  this"  sum  he  hoped  the  profits 
of  "  The  Brothers "  would  amount.  In  his 
calculation  he  was  deceived ;  but  by  the  bad 
success  of  his  play  the  Society  was  not  a  loser. 
The  Author  made  up  the  sum  he  originally  in- 
tended, which  was  a  thousand  pounds,  from  his 
own  pocket 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was 
a  prose  publication,  entitled  "  The  Centaur  not 
Fabulous,  in  Six  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the 
Life  in  Vogue."  The  conclusion  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is  de- 
scribed the  death-bed  of  the  "  say,  young,  noble, 
ingenious,  accomplished,  ana  most  wretched 
Altamont."  His  last  words  were — "My  prin- 
ciples have  poisoned  my  friend,  my  extravagance 
has  beggared  my  boy,  my  unkindness  has  mur- 
dered my  wife."  Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo 
were  the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young 
was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two  characters 
who  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
perfection  of  wickedness.  Report  has  been  ac- 
customed to  call  Altamont  Lord  Euston. 

"The  Old  Man's  Relapse,"  occasioned  by  an 
Epistle  to  Walpole,  if  written  by  Young,  which 
1  much  doubt,  must  have  been  written  very  late 
in  life.  It  has  been  seen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mis- 
cellany published  thirty  years  before  his  death. 
In  1759,  he  exhibited  "The  Old  Man's  Re- 
lapse "  in  more  than  words,  by  again  becoming 
a  dedicator,  and  publishing  a  sermon  addressed  to 
the  King. 

The  lively  Letter  in  prose,  M  On  Original  Com- 
position," addressed  to  Richardson,  the  author 
of  "Clarissa,"  appeared  in  1759.   Though  he 


despair  "  of  breaking  through  the  frozen  obstruc- 
tions of  age  and  care's  incumbent  cloud,  into 
that  flow  of  thought  and  brightness  of  expres- 
sion which  subjects  so  polite  require ;"  yet  is  it 
more  like  the  production  of  untamed,  unbridled 
youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore.  Some  seven- 
fold volumes  put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  seven- 
fold  channels  of  the  Nile  at  the  conflagration: 

 oetla  septem 

Pulrerulenta  vocant,  septem  siue  flumlne  v  tilts. 

Such  leaden  labours  arc  like  Lycurgus's  iron 
money,  which  are  so  much  less  in  value  than  in 
bulk,  that  it  required  bams  for  strong  boxes, 
and  a  voke  of  oxen  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land, 
we  must  travel,  he  says,  like  Joseph's  brethren, 
far  for  food  ;  we  must  visit  the  remote  and  rich 
ancients.  But  an  inventive  genius  may  safely 
stay  at  home  ;  that,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  is 
divinely  replenished  from  within,  and  afibrda  us 
a  miraculous  delight  He  aBks  why  it  should 
seem  altogether  impossible,  that  Heaven's  latest 
editions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the  most 
correct  and  fair  1  and  Jonson,  he  tells  us,  was 
very  learned,  as  Samson  was  very  strong,  to  his 
own  hurt  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he 
pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried 
himself  under  it 

Is  this  "care's  incumbent  cloud,"  or  "the 
frozen  obstructions  of  age  ?" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  censured  for 
his  "fall  from  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  sir, 
lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  spheres,  into  child- 
ish shackles  and  tinkling  sounds  ;  for  putting 
Achilles  into  petticoats  a  second  time :"  but  we 
are  told  that  the  dying  swan  talked  over  an  epic 
plan  with  Young  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  Letter 
was,  as  he  confesses,  that  he  might  erect  a  monu- 
mental marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend. 
He,  who  employed  his  pious  pen  for  almost  the 
last  time  in  thus  doing  justice  to  the  exemplary 
death-bed  of  Addison,  might  probably,  at  the 
close  of  his  own  life,  afford  no  un  useful  lesson 
for  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  postscript  he  writes  to  Richardson, 
that  he  will  see  in  his  next  how  far  Addison  is 
an  original.    But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition, 
as  "  sent  by  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Young,  not 
long  before  his  Lordship's  death,"  wore  indeed 
so  sent,  but  were  only  an  introduction  to  whit 
was  there  meant  by  "The  Muse's  latest  Spark." 
The  poem  is  necessary,  whatever  may  be  its 
merit  since  the  Preface  to  it  is  already  printed. 
Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tusculum  «U 
Trappc." 

Lore  thy  country,  wish  H  well. 
Not  with  too  intense  a  csre, 

^ThTu^tfVui^idinot'Se 

censure,  Flattery*  praise, 
unmov'd  indifference  view  ; 
Lesrn  to  tread  life1*  dangerous  maze, 
With  unerring  Virtue '.-  clew. 

Told  of  strong  desire  and  fear, 

Life's  wide  ocean  trust  no  more  ; 
8trive  thy  little  bark  to  steer 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  chore. 

Thus  prepar'd,  thy  shortened  sail 

Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increase. 
Soiling  each  propiiioue  gale, 
Wart  thee  to  the  port  of  peace. 


Envy's 

With 
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_i  thy  conscience  from  offence, 
And  tempestuous  passions  free, 
So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence, 
Easy  shall  thy  passage  he ; 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be, 
Cheerful  thy  allotted  buy 
Short  th 


•iwixt  God  and  thee  ; 
t  thee  on  the  way : 


Trah  shall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy1*  self  ahail  let  thee  in, 
■▼here  ks  never-chainriiig  state, 
Full  perfection  shall  begin. 

accompanied  by  a  letter. 
La  Trappe,  the  Vth  of  OcL  1761. 
"  Dea*  Sir, 
■  You  seemed  to  Uke  the  ode  I  sent  you  for 
amusement :  I  now  send  it  you  as  a  pre- 
If  you  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  wil- 
friendship  should  be  known  when 
you  will  be  pleased  to  leave  this 
of  your  own  papers  that  may  pos- 
sibly see  the  light  by  a  posthumous  publication. 
Goo  send  us  health  while  we  stay,  and  an  easy 


we  are  gone, 
amoae  those  - 


u  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

u  Yours,  most  cordially, 


In  1761,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  Young 
ed  "  Resignation."  Notwithstanding  the 
in  which  it  was  really  forced  from  him 
world,  criticism  has  treated  it  with  no 
seventy.  If  it  shall  be  thought  not  to 
the  highest  praise,  on  the  other  side  of 
fourscore,  by  whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by 
Waller,  has  praise  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of 
Shakspeare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  history  of 
■  Resignation."  Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admi- 
ral, derived  consolation  from  the  perusal  of  the 
"Night  Thoughts,"  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  Author.  From  conversing  with 
Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further  con- 
solation ;  and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  world 
indebted  for  this  poem.  It  compliments 
Montagu  in  the  following  lines ; 

Yet  write  I  must.   A  lady  sues : 

How  shameful  her  request ! 
Mr  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 

Hers  teeming  with  the  beet. 

And  again— 

And  friend  you  bare,  and  I  the 

Whose  prudent,  soft  address, 
Will  bring  to  life  those  healing 

Which  died  in  your  distress. 

,  the  spirit  of  thy 


me  the  dreg,  in 
Too  common  ;  such  as  these 

By  the  same  lady  I  was  enabled  to  sny,  m  her 
own  words,  that  Young's  unbounded  genius  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage  in  the  companion 
than  even  in  the  author ;  that  the  Christian  was 
in  him  a  character  still  more  inspired,  more  en- 

,  than  the  poet;  and  that, 


 •  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high 

He  drew  his  I 


the  gods:"  notwithstanding  he  administered 

consolation  to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  Ian- 
guage,  Mrs.  Boscawen  was  comforted  in  rhyme. 

While  the  poet  and  the  Christian  were  apply- 
ing  this  comfort,  Young  had  himself  occasion 
for  comfort,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Richardson,  who  was  printing  the  former 
part  of  the  poem.   Of  Richardson's  death  he 


audience  upward  to  the  iky 

Notwithstanding  Young  had  said,  in  his 
on  Original  Composition,"  that 
is  verse  unfallen,  uncurst ;  verse  i 
"  in  the  true  language  of  I 


Conj 


When  Heer'n  would  kindly  set  us  free, 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means, 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  "  Resignation"  was  prefixed  an  Apology 
for  its  appearance :  to  which  more  credit  is  due 
than  to  the  generality  of  such  apologies,  from 
Young's  unusual  anxiety  that  no  more  produc- 
tions of  his  old  age  should  disgrace  his  former 
fame.  In  his  will,  dated  February  1760,  he  de- 
sires of  his  executors,  m  o  particular  manner, 
that  all  his  manuscript  books  and  writings 
whatever  might  be  burned,  except  his  book  of 
accounts. 

In  September,  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil, 
wherein  he  made  it  bis  dying  entreaty  to  his 
housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  1000/.  "that  all 
his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her 
deceased  friend." 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  friendships,  to  know  that  Young,  either 
by  surviving  those  he  loved,  or  by  outliving  their 
affections,  could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two 
friends,  his  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention 
in  his  will ;  and  it  may  serve  to  repress  that  tes- 
tamentary pride,  which  too  often  seeks  for 
sounding  names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  that 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  did  "  not 
blush  to  leave  a  legacy  to  his  friend  Henry  Ste- 
vens, a  hatter  at  the  Templegale."  Of  these  two 
remaining  friends,  one  went  before  Young.  But 
at  eighty-four,  "where,"  as  he  asks  in  The  Cen- 
taur, "  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  born  ?" 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter 
and  a  housekeeper  for  the  friends  of  the  Author 
of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  had  before  bestowed 
the  same  title  on  his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in 
his  "Churchyard"  upon  James  Baker,  dated 
1749  ;  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in  the  late  collec- 
tion of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed 
with  more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel 
published  by  Kidgell  in  1 755,  called  "  The  Card," 
under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwea  and  Mrs,  Fusby. 

In  April,  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain, 
a  period  was  put  to  the  life  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects  to  the  last. 

Much  is  told  in  the  "  Biographia,"  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of 
his  burial :  of  the  master  and  children  of  a  cha- 
rity school,  which  he  founded  in  his  parish,  who 
neglected  to  attend  their  benefactor's  corpse; 
and  of  a  bell  which  was  not  caused  to  toll  as 
often  as  upon  those  occasions  bells  usually  toll. 
Had  that  humanity  which  is  here  lavished  upon 
things  of  ittle  consequence  cither  to  the  living 
or  to  the  dead,  been  shown  in  its  proper  place  to 
the  living,  I  should  have  had  less  to  say  about 
Lorenzo.  They  who  lament  that  these  misfor- 
tunes happened  to  Young,  forget  the  praise  he 
bestows  upon  Socrates,  in  the  preface  to  -  Night 
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YOUNG. 


Seven,"  for 
his  funeral 


During  aome  part  of  hia  life  Young  waa 
broad,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any 


particulars. 
In  his 


seventh  satire  he  says, 

Ii 


It  is  known  also,  that  from  this  or  from  some 
other  Held  he  once  wandered  into  the  camp  with 
a  classic  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  reading  in- 
tently ;  and  had  some  difficulty  to  prove  that  he 
was  only  an  absent  poet,  and  not  a  spy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  na- 
rally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that  though 

he  took  orders, 


he  lived  almost  forty  years 
which  included  one  whole  rrign  uncommonly 
long,  and  part  of  another,  he  waa  never  thought 
worthy  of  the  least  preferment  The  Author 
of  the  " Night  Thoughts"  ended  his  days  upon 
a  living  which  came  to  him  from  his  college 
without  any  favour,  and  to  which  he  probably 
had  an  eye  when  he  determined  on  the  church. 
To  satisfy  curiosity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  far  from  easy.  The  parties  them- 
selves know  not  often,  at  the  instant,  why  they 
are  neglected,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  The 
neglect  of  Young  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his 
having  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  his  having  preached  an  offensive  sermon 
at  St  James's.  It  has  been  told  me  that  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
patronage  of  Walpole ;  and  that  whenever  any 
one  reminded  the  King  of  Young,  the  only  an- 
swer was,  "  be  has  a  pension."  All  the  light 
thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following  letter 
from  Seeker,  only  serves  to  show  at  what  a  late 
period  of  life  the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts" 
solicited  preferment : 

"Deanery  of  St.  PauP$,  July  8,  1758. 
*'  Good  Dr.  Young, 
"I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable 
notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken 
by  persons  in  power:  but  how  to  remedy  the 
omission  1  see  not  No  encouragement  hath 
ever  been  given  me  to  mention  things  of  this  na- 
ture to  his  Majesty.  And  therefore,  in  all  like- 
lihood, the  only  consequence  of  doing  it  would 
be  weakening  the  little  influence  which  I  may 
possibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.  Your 
fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the 
need  of  advancement ;  and  your  sentiments, 
above  that  concern  for  it  on  your  own  account 
which,  on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by 
"Your  loving  brother, 

"Tho.  Camt." 

At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1761,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager. 

One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  hia 
whole  life  seems  to  have  panted.  Though  he 
took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook  oft*  politics. 
He  waa  always  the  lion  of  his  master  Milton, 
"  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts."  By  this 
conduct,  if  he  gained  some  friends,  he  made 
many  enemies. 
Again :  Young  was  a  poet ;  and 


Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  composed 
many  aermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  public  with 
many. 

Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  Young  was 
fond  of  holding  himself  out  for  a  man  retired 
from  the  world.  But  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  the  same  verse  which  contains  "obhtus 
meorum,"  contains  also  "  obliviscendus  et  illis." 
The  brittle  chain  of  worldly  friendship  and  pa- 
tronage is  broken  as  effectually,  when  one  goes 
beyond  the  length  of  it  as  when  the  other  does. 
To  the  vessel  which  is  sailing  from  the  shore,  it 
only  appears  that  the  shore  also  recedes;  in  life 
it  is  truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  work) 
will  find  himself,  in  reality,  deserted  aa  fast,  if 
not  faster,  by  the  world.  The  public  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  his  mistress ;  to 
be  threatened  with  desertion,  in  order  to  in- 
crease fondness. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word. 
Notwithstanding  his  frequent  complaints  of  be- 
ing neglected,  no  hand  was  reached  out  to  pall 
him  from  that  retirement  of  which  he  declared 


Again :  Young  was  a  poet ;  and  again,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  poets  by  profession  do 
not  always  make  the  best  clergymen.    If  the 


lace  for  the  residence  of  Diog 
his  surly  satisfaction  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty  habits  of 
the  Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  I  hoped 
to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  best  au- 
thority :  but  who  shall  dare  to  say,  To-morrow 
I  will  be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  1 
will  do  a  particular  thing?  Upon  inquiring  for 
his  housekeeper,  I  learned  that  she  was  buried 
two  days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  her 
abode. 

In  a  letter  from  Tscharner,  a  noble  foreigner, 
to  Count  Haller,  Tscharner  says,  he  has  lately 
spent  four  days  with  Young  at  Welwyn,  where 
the  author  takes  all  the  ease  and  pleasure  man- 
kind can  desire.  "Every  thing  about  him 
shows  the  man,  each  individual  being  placed  by 
rule.  All  ia  neat  without  art  He  is  very  plea- 
sant in  conversation,  and  extremely  polite." 

This  and  more  may  possibly  be  true ;  bat 
Tscharner* s  was  a  first  visit  a  visit  of  curiosity 
and  admiration,  and  a  visit  which  the  Author 
expected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wan- 
ders among  readers  is  not  true,  that  be  was 
Fielding's  Parson  Adams.  The  original  of  that 
famous  painting  was  William  Young,  who  was 
a  clergyman.  He  supported  an  uncomfortable 
existence  by  translating  for  the  booksellers  from 
Greek ;  and,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  be  his  own 
friend,  was  at  least  no  man's  enemy.  Yet 
the  facility  with  which  this  report  has  gained 
belief  in  the  world  argues,  were  it  not  suffi- 
ciently known,  that  the  Author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts"  bore  some  resemblance  to  Adams. 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed  upon 
the  perusal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitation. 
When  any  passage  pleased  him  he  appears  u> 
have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  these  passages 
he  bestowed  a  second  reading.  But  the  labours 
of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  re- 
turned to  much  of  what  he  had  once  approved, 
he  died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  I  have  seen, 
are  by  those  notes  of  approbation  so  swelled  be- 
yond their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  hardly  shut. 

What  though  we  wade  In  wealth  «r  soar  in  fame ' 
Earth  •§  hijrhe«  station  ends  in  Hrre  he  liea  ! 
*l  to  dus 
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The  Author  of  thes«  lines  is  not  without  his  Hie 


By  the  good  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none 
of  that  praise  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad 
or  the  foolish  merit;  which,  without  the  direc- 
tion of  a  stone  or  a  turf  will  find  its  way,  sooner 


M.  S.  * 
Optitnl  Parentis 
Edtardi  Yoowo,  LL.D. 

HujuiEcel«^ 

fant.  prasnob. 
Conjufis  ejus  aman 
Pio  «  g mtiMiroo  i 


Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  has  inscribed  no  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  lamented  wife  ?  Yet,  what  marble 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  poems  ? 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  great  Young. 
That  it  may  be  long  before  any  thing  like  what 
I  hare  just  transcribed  be  necessary  for  you,  is 

Dear  sir, 
Your  greatly  obliged  friend, 
Herbert  Croft,  Jun. 

Lincoln's  Inn, 
1790. 


P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you 
in  manuscript,  you  know,  sir;  and,  though  I 
could  not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any  alteration, 
you  insisted  on  striking  out  one  passage,  because 
it  said,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  lire  long 
for  your  sake,  I  did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of 
the  world.  But  this  postscript  you  will  not  see 
before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  I  will  say  here,  in 
spite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and 
bettered  by  your  friendship:  and  that,  if  I  do 
credit  to  the  church,  after  which  I  always  longed, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  ex- 
change the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a  period  of 
life  as  Young  took  orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  ray  havinghad  the  happiness 
of  calling  the  Author  of  "The  Rambler"  my 
friend.  H.  C. 

Oxford,  Oct.  1782. 

0»  Young's  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
general  character  ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of 
manner  ;  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resem- 
blance to  another.  He  began  to  write  early, 
and  continued  long ;  and  at  different  times  had 
different  modes  of  poetical  excellence  in  view. 
His  numbers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  some- 
times rugged;  his  style  is  sometimes  concate- 
nated, and  sometimes  abrupt;  sometimes  dif- 
fusive, and  sometimes  concise.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; and  his  thoughts  appear  the  effect  of 
chance,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky, 
with  very  little  operation  of  judgment. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  writers  whom  expe- 
rience improves,  and  who,  observing  their  own 
foul  is,  become  gradually  correct.  His  poem  on 
the  "  Last  Day,"  his  first  great  performance,  has 
an  equability  and  propriety,  which  he  afterwards 
either  never  endeavoured  or  never  attained. 
Many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few  are  mean, 


yet  the  whole  is  languid  ;  the  plan  is  too  much 
extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and 
weakens  the  general  conception :  but  the  great 
reason  why  the  reader  is  disappointed  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man  more 
than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  ge- 
neral obscurity  of  sacred  horror,  that  oppresses 
distinction,  and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  "Jane  Grey"  was  never  popular. 
It  is  written  with  elegance  enough ;  but  Jane  is 
too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  "  Universal  Passion"  is  indeed  a  very 
great  performance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of 
epigrams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  Author  in- 
tended :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  production  of 
striking  distichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his 
distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and 
his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discern- 
ment, and  drawn  with  nicety  ;  his  illustrations 
were  often  happy,  and  his  reflections  often  just. 
His  species  of  satire  is  between  those  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gayety  of  Horace 
without  his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality 
of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images.  He 
plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  surface  of  life;  he 
never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  ex- 
hausted by  a  single  perusal ;  his  conceits  please 
only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  his 
"Paraphrase  on  Job"  maybe  considered  as  a 
version :  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  un- 
successful ;  he  indeed  favoured  himself,  by  choos- 
ing those  parts  which  most  easily  admit  the 
ornaments  of  English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  under  some  malig- 
nant influence:  he  is  always  labouring  to  be 
great,  and  at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  "Night  Thoughts"  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a 
wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of 
fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every 
odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which 
blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but 
with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffusion  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  digressive  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion, would  have  been  compressed  and  restrained 
by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of 
this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copiousness;  par- 
ticular lines  are  not.  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is 
in  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag- 
nificence like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  planta- 
tion, the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endless 
diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  "  Resignation  ;n  in  which 
he  made,  as  he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment 
of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and  succeeded  better 
than  in  his  "Ocean"  or  his  "Merchant"  It 
was  very  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  de- 
cayed faculties.  There  is  Young  in  every 
stanza,  such  as  he  often  was  in  the  highest 
visr>ur. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  Collec- 
tion, I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Stevens  recalled 
them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  one  favourite  catastrophe,  as  his 
three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide;  a 
method  by  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet 
easily  rids  his  scene  of  persons  whom  he 
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not  to  keep  alive.  In  "  Busiria"  there  are  the 
:  ebullitions  of  imagination  ;  but  the  pride 
is  is  such  as  no  other  man  can  have,  and 
le  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  raise 
grief,  terror,  or  indignation.  The  "  Re- 
pproaches  much  nearer  to  human  prac- 
tices and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  stage ;  the  first  design  seems  sug- 
by  "Ouiello;"  but  the  reflections,  the 
its,  and  the  diction,  are  original.  The 
vations  are  so  introduced,  and  so  ex- 
pressed, as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can  be 
required.  Of  "  The  Brothers"  1  may  be  allowed 
to  say  nothing,  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it 
by  the  public 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry  that  it 
abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much  accuracy 
or  selection.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illustra- 
tion, he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  sometimes 
happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  Quicksilver  with 
Pleasure,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  ap- 
probation by  a  lady,  of  whose  praise  he  would 
nave  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  very  inge- 
nious, very  subtle,  and  almost  exact ;  but  some- 
limes  he  is  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  "Night 
Thoughts,"  it  having  dropped  into  his  mind  that 
the  orbs,  floating  in  space,  might  be  called  the 
duster  of  creation,  he  thinks  on  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  says,  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great 

vine,  Hrtnkiiiw  th»  " 

life." 


re-assembly  of  the  atoms  that  com  pose  the  hu- 
man body,  at  the  "  Trump  of  Doom,"  by  the  col- 
lection of  bees  into  a  swarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a 
pan. 

The  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  "her  mer- 
chants are  princes."  Young  says  of  Tyre  in  his 


Let  burlesque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  fa- 
miliar; to  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain,  "Climes 
were  paid  down."  Antithesis  is  his  favourite. 
"They  for  kindness  hate:"  and  "  because  she's 
right  she's  ever  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own  ;  neither  his  blank 
nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  resemblance  to 
those  of  former  writers  ;  he  picks  up  no  hemi- 
stichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  expressions ;  he 
seems  to  hare  laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or 
I 


In  "The  Last  Day*' he 


diction,  but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  : 
tions  of  the  present  moment  Yet  I  have  i 
to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a  new 
design,  he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patient  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  he  composed  with  great  labour 
and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  he 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  his  different  produc- 
tions than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems  never  to 
have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  any  direc- 
tion but  from  his  own  ear.   But  with  all  his 


MALLET. 


Or  David  Mallet,  having  no  written  memo- 
rial, I  am  able  to  give  no  other  account  than 
such  as  is  supplied  by  the  unauthorised  loqua- 
city of  common  fame,  and  a  very  slight  personal 
knowledge. 

He  was  bv  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregors, 
a  den,  that  became,  about  sixty  years  ago,  under 
the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so 
infamous  for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name 
was  annulled  by  a  legal  abolition ;  and  when  they 
were  all  to  denominate  themselves  anew,  the 
father,  I  suppose,  of  this  author,  called  himself 
Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  pa- 
rents, compelled  to  be  janitor  of  the  nigh  school 
at  Edinburgh  j  a  mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not 
afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But  he  surmounted 
the  disadvantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune ;  for 
when  the  Duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons. 
Malloch  was  recommended  :  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  dishonoured  bis  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world, 
they  were  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  having  con- 
ducted them  round  the  common  circle  of  modish 
travels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London,  where 
by  the  influence  of  the  fainilv  in  which  he  re- 


persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  highest  cha- 
racter, to  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace 
the  series.  His  first  production  was  "  Willism 
and  Margaret  ;"*  of  which  though  it  contains 
nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  been  en- 
vied the  reputation ;  and  plagiarism  has  been 
boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  "The  Ex- 
cursion,'^ 1729,)  a  desultory  and  capricious  view 
of  such  scenes  of  nature  aa  his  fancy  led  him,  or 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  describe.  It  is  not 
devoid  of  poetical  spirit  Many  of  his  images  are 
striking,  and  many  of  the  paragraphs  arc  elegant 
The  cast  of  diction  seems  to  be  copied  from 
Thomson,  whose  "Seasons"  were  then  in  their 
full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  haa  Thomson's 
beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  "Verbal  Criticism w  (1733)  was 
written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  subject  which 
he  either  did  not  understand,  or  willingly  misre- 
presented ;  and  is  little  more  than  an  improve- 
ment, or  rather  expansion,  ef  a  fragment  which 
Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  long  before  he  en- 

♦  MailM'a  "William  and  Marram"  wu  printed  is 
Atron  Hill's  "  Plain  Denier,"  No.  38,  July  34,  IT**. 
In  iu  original  auta  It  was  rttj  different  from  what  k  ■ 
in  the  law  edition  of  hi.  works. 
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MALLET. 


jrafW  it  into  a  regular  poem.  There  is  in  this 
more  pertness  than  wit,  and  more  confi- 
than  knowledge.  The  versification  is  to- 
llable, nor  can  criticism  allow  it  a  higher  praise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  "  Eurydice,"  acted  at 
Drury-lane,  in  1731;  of  which  I  know  not  the 
reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned as  a  mean  performance.  He  was  not 
then  too  high  to  accept  a  prologue  and  epdogue 
from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of  which  can  be  much 
commended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native 
pronunciation  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguished 
u  a  Scot,  he  seems  inclined  to  disencumber  him- 
ictf  from  all  adherences  of  his  original,  and  took 
upon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  Mal- 
kek,  to  English  Mallet,  without  any  imaginable 
reason  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  car  can 
discover.  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  disre- 
spect to  his  native  country,  I  know  not ,  but  it 
was  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot 
wbom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  famili- 
arly, published  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  but  con- 
cealed the  author ;  and  when  Mallet  entered  one 
day,  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what  there  was 
are.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the  newest  piece  was 
something  called  an  "  Essay  on  M  an,"  which  he 
had  inspected  idly,  and  seeing  the  utter  inability 
of  the  author,  who  had  neither  skill  in  writing 
nor  knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  tossed  it 
•way.  Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him 
the  secret. 

Anew  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  pre- 
pared (1750)  for  the  press,  Mallet  was  employed 
to  prefix  a  hfe,  which  he  has  written  with  ele- 
lance,  perhaps  with  some  affectation ;  but  with 
•omuch  more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  sci- 
ence, that  when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life 
of  Marlborough,  Warburton  remarked,  that  he 
rnwhi  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was  a 
general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
philosopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from 
the  palace,  and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  kept  a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  popularity  by  the  patronage  of 
literature,  and  made  Mallet  his  under  secretary, 
»ith  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
Thomson  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were 
"wciated  in  the  composition  of  "The  Mask  of 
Alfred,"  which  in  its  original  state  was  played  at 
Chefden,  in  1740  ;  it  was  afterwards  almost 
^olly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the 
«*geat  Drury-lane,  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Gar- 
nek,  discoursing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was 
then  exerting  upon  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  let 
tan  know,  that  in  the  series  of  great  men  quickly 
•°  be  exhibited,  he  should  find  a  niche  for  the 
hero  of  the  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  won- 
by  what  artifice  he  could  be  introduced ;  but 
Mallet  let  him  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anti- 
cipation, he  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
"Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of 
exaltation,  "  have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the 
"toge?"  Mallet  then  confessed  that  he  had  a 
drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick  promised  to  act 
■;  and  "Alfred"  was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke 
•f  Marlborough,  shows,  with  strong  conviction, 


how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  posthumous 
renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined 
that  his  story  should  be  delivered  to  posterity  ; 
and  the  papers  supposed  to  contain  the  necessary 
information  were  delivered  to  Lord  Molesworth, 
who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers  were  trans- 
ferred with  the  same  design  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  in  some  of  his  exigencies  put  them  in  pawn. 
They  then  remained  with  the  old  Dutchess,  who 
in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mal- 
let, with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
prohibition  to  insert  any  verses.  Glover  reject* 
ed,  I  suppose  with  disdain,  the  legacy,  and  de- 
volved the  whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had 
from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  pension  to 
promote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made  ;  but  left  not,  when 
he  died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  service  he  pub- 
lished "Mustapha,"  with  a  prologue  by  Thom- 
son, not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  he 
received  from  Mallet  for  "  Agamemnon."  The 
Epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was 
composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one 
promised  which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy 
was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  his  master.  It  was 
acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1739,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  "  The  Mask  of  Alfred,"  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest.  Af- 
ter a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was  "Amyntor 
and  Theodora,"  (1747,)  a  long  story  in  blank 
verse  ;  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
copiousness  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of 
sentiment,  and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take 
issesston  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verse, 
his  he  sold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  waa  not  great,  and 
it  is  now  lost  in  forgetfulness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his 
dependence  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to 
Bolingbroke  ;  a  man  whose  pride  and  petulance 
made  his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and 
whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  act, 
which,  I  hope,  was  unwillinglv  performed.  When 
it  was  found  that  Pope  had  clandestinely  printed 
an  unauthorized  number  of  the  pamphlet  called 
"  The  Patriot  King,"  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  use- 
less fury,  resolved  to  blast  his  memory,  and  em- 
ployed Mallet  (1749)  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had  not 
spirit,  to  refuse  the  office ;  and  was  rewarded, 
not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written 
during  the  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to 
Franklin,  as  he  supposed,  in  perpetuity.  These, 
among  the  rest,  were  claimed:  by  the  will.  The 
question  was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but,  when 
they  decided  against  Mallet,  he  refused  to  yield 
to  the  award ;  and  by  the  help  of  Miliar  the 
bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find,  but 
with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  mask  of  M  Britannia"  was  acted 
at  Drury-lane  ;  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Elvira"  in 
1763 :  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of 
London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  when  the  na- 
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tion  was  exasperated  by  ill  success,  he  was 

ployed  to  turn  the  public  vengeance  upon  Byng, 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation  under  the  cha- 
of  a  «« Plain  Man."  The  paper  was  with 
;  industry  circulated  and  dispersed  ;  and  he, 
'  his  seasonable  intervention,  had  a  considera- 
ble pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retain- 
ed to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  France ;  but  after  a  while,  finding  his 
health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to  England, 
and  died  in  April,  1765. 

He  was  twtce  married,  and  by  his  first  wife 
had  several  children.  One  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried an  Italian  of  rank,  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  "Almida,"  which  was  acted  at 
Drurv-lane.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a 
fortune,  which  she  took  care  to 


larly  formed  ;  his  appearance,  till  he  grew  cor- 
pulent, was  agreeable,  and  he  suffered  it  to  want 
no  recommendation  that  dress  could  give  it 
His  conversation  was  elegant  and  easy.  The 
rest  of  his  character  may,  without  injury  to  his 
memory,  sink  into  silence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  h^h 
class.  There  is  no  species  of  composition  in 
which  he  was  eminent  His  dramas  had  their 
day,  a  short  day,  and  are  forgotten ;  his  blank 
verse  seems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson. 
His  "  Life  of  Bacon"  is  known  as  it  is  appended 
to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no  longer  mentioned. 
His  works  are  such  as  a  writer,  bustling  in  the 
world,  showing  himself  in  public,  and  emerging 
occasionally,  From  time  to  time,  into  notice, 
might  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence ;  but 
which,  conveying  little  information,  and  giving 
no  great  pleasure,  must  soon  give  way,  as  the 
succession  of  things  produces  new  topics  of  con- 


AKENSIDE. 


Mark  Akenside  was  born  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  1781,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  His 
father  Mark  was  a  butcher,  of  the  presbyterian 
sect ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumsden. 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle ;  and  was  af- 
terwards instructed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  kept  a 
private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  might  qualify  himself  for  the  of- 
fice of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  received  some 
assistance  from  the  fund  which  the  dissenters  em- 
ploy in  educating  young  men  of  scanty  fortune. 
But  a  wider  view  of  the  world  opened  other 
scenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes ;  he  determin- 
ed to  study  physic,  and  repaid  that  contribution, 
which,  being  received  for  a  different  purpose,  he 
juatlv  thought  it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dis- 
senting minister,  he  ceased  to  be  a  dissenter,  I 
know  not  He  certainly  retained  an  unneces- 
sary and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty ;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  dis- 
guises from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the 
mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  of 
plundering  wealth  or  degrading  greatness;  and 
of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation 
and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert 
and  confound,  with  very  little  care  what  shall  be 
established. 

Akensidc  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt 
very  early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those 
students  who  have  very  early  stored  their  memo- 
ries with  sentiments  and  images.    Many  of  his 

Eformances  were  produced  in  his  youth  ;  and 
greatest  work,  ■  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion," appeared  in  1744.  I  have  heard  Dodaley, 
by  whom  it  was  published,  relate,  that  when  the 
copy  was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  being 
such  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  precipitately, 
he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 


into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  of- 
fer ;  for  "  this  was  no  every-day  writer." 

In  1741  he  went  to  Ley  den,  in  pursuit  of  me- 
dical knowledge ;  and  three  years  afterwardi 
(May  16, 1744)  became  doctor  of  physic,  bavin?, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  Universi- 
ties, published  a  thesis  or  dissertation.  The 
subject  which  he  chose  was  "The  Original  end 
Growth  of  the  Human  Foetus in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  i 
the  opinion 
ed  that  which 
ceived. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and,  by  an  ec- 
centricity which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to 
any  thing  established.  He  adopted  Shaftes- 
bury's foolish  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule 
for  tbe  discovery  of  truth.  For  this  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dy.«on: 
War  burton  afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks  at 
the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  Freethinker?. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  discussion  of 
this  idle  question,  may  easily  be  collected.  If 
ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  test  of 
truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether 
such  ridicule  be  just ;  and  this  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  the  application  of  truth,  as  the  test  of 
ridicule.  Two  men  fearing,  one  a  real  and  the 
other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while 
equally  exposed  to  the  inevitable  consequence* 
ot  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and  ludi- 
crous representation ;  and  the  true  state  of  both 
cases  must  be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided 
whose  terror  is  rational,  and  whose  is  ridiculous ; 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised. 
Both  are  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  laughter, 
but  both  are  not  therefore  equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revisal  of  his  poem,  though  he  died 
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be  had  finished  it,  he  omitted  the  lines     With  the  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of 
had  given  occasion  to  Warburton's  ob-  the  author  I  havo  nothing  to  do ;  my  business  is 
joctions.  with  his  poetry.    The  subject  is  well  chosen,  as 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ley-  it  includes  all  Images  that  can  strike  or  please, 
den,  (1745,)  his  first  collection  of  odes  :  and  was  and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  de- 
impelled,  by  his  rage  of  patriotism,  to  write  a  light  The  o  ily  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  ex- 
very  acrimonious  epistle  to  Pultcncy,  whom  he  (  amples  and  il  titrations ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  in 
stigmatizes,  under  the  name  of  Curio,  as  the  be-  |  such  exubera  ice  of  matter,  to  find  the  middle 
trayer  of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession,  he  first 
commenced  physician  at  Northampton,  where 
Dr.  Stonehouse  then  practised,  with  such  repu- 
tation and  success,  that  a  stranger  was  not  likely 
to  gain  ground  upon  him.  Akenside  tried  the 
contest  a  while ;  and  having  deafened  the  place 
with  clamours  for  liberty,  removed  to  Hampstcad, 
where  he  resided  more  than  two  years,  and  then 
fixed  himself  in  London,  the  proper  place. for  a 
man  of  accomplishments  like  his. 

At  London  ne  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was 
still  to  make  his  way  as  a  physician  ;  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great  exigences 
but  that  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an  ardour  of  friendship 
that  has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Thus  supported,  he 
advanced  gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but 
never  attained  any  great  extent  of  practice,  or 
eminence  of  popularity.  A  physician  in  a  great 
city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune ; 
his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  to- 
tally casual :  they  that  employ  him  know  not  his 
excellence  ;  they  that  reject  him  know  not  his 
deficience.  By "  any  acute  observer,  who  had 
looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  medical  world 
for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
written  on  the  "  Fortune  of  Physicians." 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
his  own  success  :  he  placed  himself  in  view  by 
all  the  common  methods ;  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;  he  obtained  a  degree  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  was  admitted  into  the  College 
of  Physicians ;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  pub- 
lisbed'from  time  to  time,  medical  essays  and  ob- 
ions:  he  became  physician  to  St.  Tho- 
f»  Hospital;  he  read  the  Gulstonian  Lec- 
in  Anatomy ;  but  began  to  give,  for  the 
Crounian  Lecture,  a  history  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  from  which  he  soon  desisted  ;  and,  in 
conversation,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himself  into 
notice  by  an  ambitious  ostentation  of  elegance 


n  the  Dysentery  (1764)  was 
considered  as  a  very  conspicuous  specimen  of 
Latinity  ;  which  entitled  him  to  the  same  height 
of  place  among  the  scholars  as  he  possessed  be- 
fore among  the  wits;  and  he  might  perhaps 
have  risen  to  a  greater  elevation  of  character, 
bat  that  his  studies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by 
a  putrid  fever,  June  23, 1770,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 


Akekside  is  to  be  considered  as  a  didactic 
and  lyric  poet  His  great  work  is  "  The  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination a  performance  which, 
published  as  it  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
raised  expectations  that  were  not  very  amply 
satisfied.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to 
very  particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great 
felicity  of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude 
af  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with 
images,  and  much  exercise  in  combining  and 


point  betwec  t  penury  and  satiety.  The  parts 
seem  artificially  disposed,  with  sufficient  cohe- 
rence, so  as  that  they  cannot  change  their  places 
without  injury  to  the  general  design. 

His  images  are  displayed  with  such  luxuri- 
ance of  expression,  that  they  are  hidden  like 
Butler's  moon,  by  a  "  veil  of  light  i"  they  are 
forms  fantastically  lost  under  superfluity  of  dress. 
Pars  muiima  est  ipsa  puella  suu  The  words  are 
multiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived  ;  at- 
tention deserts  the  mind,  and  settles  in  the  ear. 
The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay  diffusion, 
sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted, 
but,  after  many  turnings  in  the  flowery  laby- 
rinth, comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked 
little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  that  praise 
should  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  fabrica- 
tion of  his  lines  he  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any 
other  writer  of  blank  verse  ;  his  flow  is  smooth, 
and  his  pauses  arc  musical ;  but  the  concatena- 
tion of  his  verses  is  commonly  too  long  conti- 
nued, and  the  full  close  does  no  trecur  with  suffi- 
cient frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  c  lauses,  and, 
as  nothing  is  distinguished,  nothing  is  remem- 
bered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verse  affords 
from  the  necessity  of  closing  the  sense  with  the 
couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active  minds  into 
such  self-indulgence,  that  they  pile  image  upon 
image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not 
easily  persuaded  to  close  the  sense  at  alL 
Blank  verse  will,  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  often 
found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  lo- 
quacious, and  in  narration  tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not 
prosaic,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is 
to  be  commended  as  having  fewer  artifices  of 
disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank 
song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases,  or 
twists  his  metre  into  harsh  inversions.  The 
sense,  however,  of  his  words  is  strained,  when 
"  he  views  the  Ganges  from  Alpine  heights  ;w 
that  is,  from  mountains  like  the  Alps.  And  the 
pedant  surely  intrudes  (but  when  was  blank 
verse  without  pedantry?)  when  he  tells  how 
"Planets  absolve  the  stated  round  of  Time." 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry 
that  he  intended  to  revise  and  augment  this 
work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  de- 
sign. The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  the 
additions  which  he  had  made,  are  very  properly 
retained  in  the  late  collection.  He  seems  to 
have  somewhat  contracted  his  diffusion  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in 
what  he  has  lost  in  splendour.  In  t) 
book,  "The  Tale  of  Solon"  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  properly 
censured  by  Mr.  Walker,  unless  it  may  be  said, 
in  his  defence,  that  what  he  has  omitted  was  not 
properly  in  his  plan.  His  "picture  of  man  is 
grand  and  beautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  is  the  natural  con- 
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sequence  of  the  appetite*  and  powers  the  is 
invested  with,  is  scarcely  once  hinted  through- 
out the  poem.  This  deficiency  is  amply  sup- 
plied by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Dr.  Young ; 
who,  like  a  good  philosopher,  has  invincibly 
proved  the  immortality  of  man,  both  from  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  meanness 
and  misery  of  his  state :  for  this  reason,  a  few 
passages  are  selected  from  the  'Night Thoughts,' 
which,  with  those  of  Akenside,  seem  to  form  a 
complete  view  of  the  powers,  situation,  and  end 
of  man." — 'Exercises  for  Improvement  in  Elo- 
cution,' p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  considered  ; 
but  a  short  consideration  will  despatch  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  he  addicted  himself 
so  diligently  to  lyric  poetry,  having  neither  the 
ease  and  airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehe- 
mence and  elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When 
he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand  upon  his  harp,  his 
former  powers  seem  to  desert  him;  he  has  no 
longer  his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety 


of  images.  His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words 

inelegant.  Yet  such  was  his  love  of  lyrics,  that, 
having  written  with  great  vigour  and  poignancy 
his  "Epistle  to  Curio,"  he  transformed  it  after- 
wards into  an  ode  disgraceful  only  to  its  sutbor. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  said : 
the  sentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature,  or 
novelty ;  the  diction  is  sometimes  harsh  and 
uncouth,  the  stanzas  ill-constructed  and  unplea- 
sant, and  the  rhymes  dissonant,  or  unskilfully 
disposed ;  too  distant  from  each  other,  or  ar- 
ranged with  too  little  regard  to  established  use, 
and  therefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  s 
short  composition  has  not  time  to  grow  familiar 
with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  singly  cannot 
be  required ;  they  have  doubtless  brighter  and 
darker  parts ;  but  when  they  are  once  found  to 
be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour  may  be 
spared  ;  for  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  criti- 
cised that  will  not  be  read? 


GRAY. 


Thomas  Gray,  tne  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a 
scrivener  of  London,  was  bora  in  Cornhill, 
November  26th,  1716.  His  grammatical  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  assistant 
to  Dr.  George :  and  when  he  left  school,  in  1734, 
entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college 
is,  to  most  young  scholars,  the  time  from  which 
they  date  their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and 
happiness ;  but  Gray  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  delighted  with  academical  qualifications ; 
he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life 
nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived  sullenly  on  to 
the  time  when  his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no 
longer  required.  As  he  intended  to 
common  law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five 
years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendship 
he  had  gained  at  Eton,  invited  him  to  travel 
with  him  as  his  companion.  They  wandered 
through  France  into  Italy;  and  Gray's  "Let- 
ters" contain  a  very  pleasing  account  of  many 
parts  of  their  journey.  But  unequal  friendships 
are  easily  dissolved:  at  Florence  they  quar- 
relled, and  parted;  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now 
content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by  his  fault 
If  we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  men,  whose  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  merit  sets  them  above  the  com- 
pliances of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their 
association  with  superiors  to  watch  their  own 
dignity  with  troublesome  and  punctilious  jea- 
lousy, and  in  the  fervour  of  independence  to  exact 
that  attention  which  they  refuse  to  pay.  Part 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel ;  and  the  rest 
of  their  travels  was  doubtless  more  unpleasant 
to  them  both.  Gray  continued  his  Journey  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  bis  own  little  fortune, 
only  an 


He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741, 
and  in  about  two  months  afterwards  buried  bis 
father,  who  had,  by  an  injudicious  wsste  of 
money  upon  a  new  house,  so  much  lessened  his 
fortune,  that  Gray  thought  himself  too  poor  to 
study  the  law.  He  therefore  retired  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  soon  after  became  bachelor  of 
civil  b  w,  and  where,  without  liking  the  place  or 
its  inhabitants,  or  professing  to  like  them,  he 
passed,  except  a  short  residence  at  London,  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West, 
the  son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on 
whom  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  value,  and 
who  deserved  his  esteem  by  the  powers  which 
he  shows  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  "Ode  to 
May,"  which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved,  as  well 
as  by  the  sincerity  with  which,  when  Gray  sent 
him  part  of  "  Agrippina,"  a  tragedy  that  he  hod 
just  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probably 
intercepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  which 
the  judgment  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  U 
was  certainly  no  loss  to  the  English  stage  that 
"  Agrippina"  was  never  finished. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  seems  to  have 
applied  himself  seriously  to  poetry ;  for  in  this 
year  were  produced  the  "Ode  to  Spring,"  his 
"  Prospect  of  Eton."  and  his  "  Ode  to  Adver- 
sity." He  began  likewise  a  Latin  poem,  "  De 
Pnncipiis  Cogitandi." 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Mason,  that  his  first  ambition  was  to  have  ex- 
celled in  Latin  poetry:  perhaps  it  were  reason- 
able to  wish  that  he  had  prosecuted  his  design; 


for,  though  there  is  at  present  some  embarrass- 
ment in  his  phrase,  and  some  harshness  m  bis 
lyric  numbers,  his  copiousness  of  language  is 


such  as  very  few  possess ;  and  his  lines,  even 
when  imperfect,  discover  a  writer  whom  prac- 
tice would  have  made  skilful 
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He  bow  lived  on  at  Peterhouse,  rerr  little 
solicitous  what  others  did  or  thought,  and  culti- 
rated  his  mind  and  enlarged  his  views  without 
any  other  purpose  than  of  improving  and  amus- 
ing himself;  when  Mr.  Mason,  being  elected 
fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brought  him  a  com- 
panion who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  editor,  and 
whose  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a 
zeal  of  admiration  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  neutrality  of  a  stranger,  and 
the  coldness  of  a  critic. 

In  his  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on 
the  "Death  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Cat;**  and  the 
year  afterwards  attempted  a  poem,  of  more  im- 
portance, on  "  Government  and  Education,"  of 
which  the  fragments  which  remain  have  many 
excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed 
"Elegy  in  the  Churchyard,"  which,  finding  its 
way  into  a  magazine,  first,  I  believe,  made  him 
known  to  the  public 

Aa  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this 
time  gave  occasion  to  an  odd  composition  called 
"  A  Long  Story,"  which  adds  little  to  Gray's 


Several  of  his  nieces  were  published  (1753) 
with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley :  and  that  they 
night  in  some  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only 


well,  that  the  whole  impression 
This  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  some  young  men 
of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his, 
diverted  themselves  with  disturbing  him  by  fre- 
quent and  troublesome  noises,  and  as  is  said, 
by  pranks  yet  more  offensive  and  contemptuous. 
This  insolence,  having  endured  it  a  while,  he  re- 
presented to  the  governors  of  the  society,  among 
whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends ;  and,  finding 
hu  complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to 
Pembroke  Hal  I. 
In  1757  he  published  "The  Progress  of  Poe- 


try," and  "The  Bard,"  two  compositions  at 
which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  content 
to  gaze  in  mute  amazement.  Some  that  tried 
them  confessed  their  inability  to  understand 
them,  though  "Warburton  said  that  they  were 
understood  as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and 
SnaksDeare.  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire. 
Gamck  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praise.  Some 
kudr  champions  undertook  to  rescue  them  from 
aerlect ;  ana  in  a  short  time  many  were  content 
to  be  shown  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that,  after 
4e  death  of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  re- 
fining the  laurel,  which  was  then  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  cariosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away 
from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Mueeum, 
where  be  resided  near  three  years,  reading  and 
transcribing ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
very  little  affected  by  two  odes  on  M  Oblivion" 
»nd  "  Obscurity,"  in  which  his  lyric  perform- 
ances were  ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and 


much  inecnuity. 

When  the  professor  of  modem  history  at 
Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he  says,  "cockered 
end  spirited  up,"  till  he  asked  it  of  Lord  Bute, 
who  sent  him  a  civil  refusal ;  and  the  place  was 
i  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  J 


weak,  and,  believing  that 

his  health  was  promoted  by  exercise  and  change 
of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  journey  into 
Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, is  very  curious  and  elegant :  for,  as  his 
comprehension  was  ample,  his  cariosity  extend- 
ed to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  sj>pearances  of 
nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of  past  events. 
He  naturally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr. 
Beattie,  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal  College  at 
Aberdeen  offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at 
Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  refuse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain  was  at 
last  given  him  without  solicitation.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  history  became  again  vacant,  and 
he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  He  accepted  and  retained  it  to  hie 
death ;  always  designing  lectures,  but  never  ap- 
pearing reading  them ;  uneasy  at  his  neglect  of 
duty,  and  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  designs 
of  reformation,  and  with  a  resolution  which  he 
believed  himself  to  have  made  of  resigning  the 
office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  necessary, 
and  he  visited  (1769)  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. He  that  reads  his  epistolary  narration 
wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had 
been  more  of  his  employment;  but  it  is  by  study- 
ing at  home  that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  of 
travelling  with  intelligence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near 
their  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained 
many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his  stomach,  and, 
yielding  to  no  medicines,  produced  strong  con- 
vulsions, which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in 
death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adept,  as  Mr. 
Mason  has  done,  from  a  letter  written  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
rector  of  St  Oluvias  in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as 
willing  as  his  warmest  well-wisher  to  believe  it 
true. 

"Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the 
elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science,  and  that 
not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew 
every  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ; 
had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian. 
Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  made  a 
principal  part  of  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels 
of  all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements ;  and 
he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  architec- 
ture, and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of 
knowledge,  his  conversation  must  have  been 
equally  instructing  and  entertaining :  but  he  was 
also  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  character  without  some  speck,  some 
imperfection  ;  and  I  think  the  greatest  defect  in 
his,  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  con- 
tempt and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science. 
He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness 
which  disgusted  Wiltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Con- 
greve :  though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progress  that  they  had  made  in 
knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and,  though 
without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  J 
to  be  looked 
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GRAY. 


gentleman,  who  read  for  hit  amusement.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  What  signifies  so  much 
knowledge,  when  it  produced  so  little?  Is  it 
worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no  memo- 
rials but  a  few  poems?  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently 
employed;  to  himself  certainly  beneficially.  His 
time  passed  agreeably :  he  was  every  day  mak- 
ing some  new  acquisition  in  science  ;  hie  mind 
was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue 
strengthened;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
shown  to  him  without  a  mask ;  and  he  was 
taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wise  man,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed  us." 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a 
more  particular  account  of  Grey's  skill  in 
zoology.  He  has  remarked  that  G ray's  effemi- 
nacy was  affected  most  "before  those  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  please;"  and  that  he  is  unjustly 
charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole  reason 
of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none 
whom  he  did  not  likewise  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  mo  from  the  slight 
inspection  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  under- 
taking has  engager]  me  is,  that  his  mind  had  a 
large  grasp;  that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited, 
and  his  judgment  cultivated ;  that  he  was  a  man 
likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all ;  but 
that  he  was  fastidious  ami  hard  to  please.  His 
contempt,  however,  is  often  employed  where  I 
hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon  skepticism  and 
inhdelity.  His  short  account  of  Shaftesbury  I 
will  insert 

"  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord 
Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue : 
I  will  tell  you ;  first,  he  was  a  lord ;  secondly, 
he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers  ;  thirdly, 
men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not 
understand ;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing 
at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road, 
even  when  that  road  leads  no  where  ;  sixthly, 
he  was  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always 
to  mean  more  than  he  said.  Would  you  have 
any  more  reasons?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A 


dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners  ;  vanity  is  no 

natter;  for  a  new  road 

has  become  an  old  one." 


longer  interested  in  the 


Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that,  though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not 
eager  of  money  ;  and  that,  out  of  the  little  that 
he  had,  he  was  vory  willing  to  help  the  necessi- 
tous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he 
did  not  write  his  pieces  first  rudely,  and  then 
correct  them,  but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arose 
in  the  train  of  composition  ;  and  he  had  a  no- 
tion not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write 
but  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy  momenta ;  a 
fantastic  foppery,  to  which  my  kindness  for  a 
man  of  learning  and  virtue  wishes  him  to  have 
been  superior. 

Gray's  poetry  is  now  to  be  considered  ;  and  I 
hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his 
name,  if  I  confess  that  I  contemplate  it  with  less 
pleasure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  M  On  Spring"  has  something  poetical, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thought ;  but  the 
language  i-  too  luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have 


nothing  new.  There  has  of  late  arisen  a  prac- 
tice of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  substan- 
tives the  termination  of  participles ;  such  as  the 
ndtured  plain,  the  daisied  bank ;  but  I  was  i 
to  sec,  in  the  lines  of  a  scholar  like  Gray, 
honitd  Spring.  The  morality  is  nstura' 
stale ;  the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  "  On  the  Cat  "  was  doubtless  by 
its  Author  considered  as  a  trifle ;  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  first  stanza,  "the  azure 
flowers  that  blow"  show  resolutely  a  rhyme  is 
sometimes  made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found. 
Selima,  the  Cat,  k  called  a  nymph,  with  some 
violence  both  to  language  and  sense ;  but  there 
is  no  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done;  for  of 


What  female  heart  can  roJd 
What  cat  'a  averse  to  fish .' 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the 
second  only  to  the  cat  The  sixth  stanza  con- 
tains a  melancholy  truth,  that  "  a  favourite  has 
no  friend  ;"  but  the  last  ends  in  a  pointed 
tence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpose ;  if  i 
Ured  had  been  gold,  the  cat  would  not  have  L 
into  the  water  ,  and,  if  she  had,  would  not 
have  been  drriwned. 

The  "Piospect  of  Eton  College"  suggests 
nothing  to  Gray  which  every  beholder  does  not 
equally  think  and  feel.  His  supplication  to  father 
Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses 
the  ball,  is  useless  snd  puerile.  Father  Thames 
has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself. 
His  epithet  "  buxom  health"  is  not  elegant ;  he 
seems  not  to  understand  the  word.  Gray  thought 
his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote 
from  common  use;  finding  in  Dryden  "honey 
redolent  of  Spring,"  an  expression  that  reaches 
the  utmost  limits  of  our  language,  Gray  drove  it 
a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehension,  by 
making  "gales"  to  be  "redolent  of  joy  and 
youth." 

Of  the  "Ode  on  Adversity"  the  hint  was  at 
first  taken  from  "  O  Diva,  gratum  que  regis  An- 
num ;"  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original  by 
the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by  their  moral 
application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and 
rational,  I  will  not,  by  slight  objections,  violate 
the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  tcon- 
derfm  "  Wonder  of  Wonders,"  the  two  Sister 
Odes,  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  ignorance 
or  common  sense  at  first  universally  rejected 
them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to  think 
themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  of  those  that 
are  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  therefore  would 
jrladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of 
"The  Progress  of  Poetry." 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the 
images  of  "  spreading  sound  and  running  wa- 
ter." A  "stream  of  music"  may  be  allowed: 
but  where  does  "  music,"  however  "  smooth  and 
strong,"  after  having  visited  the  "  verdant  vales, 
roll  down  the  steep  amain,"  so  as  that  "  rocks 
and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar?"  If 
this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  nonsense ;  if  it  be  said 
of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mars*  car  and 
Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  notice. 
Criticism  disdains  to  chase  a  schoolboy  to  bis 


To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected,  that 
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SOI 


■  drawn  from  m 


from  mythology,  though  mm  as  may  |  measure*,  and  conseq 
tily  Assimilated  to  real  life.    Idalia's  pleasure  from  their  co 


elvet  green"  has  something  of  cant.  Anepi- 
ft  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature  ennobles 
t ;  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art 
grades  Nature.  Gray  is  too  fond  of  words 
titrarily  compounded.  "  Many-twinkling" 
a  formerly  censured  as  not  analogical ;  we 
ij  aay  44  many-spotted,"  but  scarcely  "  many- 
3tting.n  This  stanza,  however,  has  so  me- 
ns: pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  en- 
avours  to  tell  something,  and  would  have  told 

had  it  not  been  crossed  by  Hyperion :  the 
cond  describes  well  enough  the  universal  pre- 
sence of  poetry ;  but  1  am  afraid  that  the  con- 
usion  will  not  arise  from  the  premises.  The 
i veins  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili 
•e  not  the  residences  of  "  Glory  and  generous 
ha  roe."  But  that  Poetry  and  Virtue  go  always 
•gether  is  an  opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I  can 

reive  him  who  resolves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  "  I VI phi," 
id  "Egean/'and  « Ilissus,"  and  "Meander," 
id  with  **  hallowed  fountains,"  and  "  solemn 
>und  ;"  but  in  all  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind 
f  cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away, 
[is  position  is  at  last  false  I  in  the  time  of  Dante 
id  Petrarch,  from  whom  we  derive  our  first 
:hool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  overrun  by  "tyrant 
>wer  ;"  and  "coward  vice ;"  nor  was  our  state 
iuch  better  when  we  first  borrowed  the  Italian 
rls. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  mytho- 
tgical  birth  of  Shakspeare.  What  is  said  of 
tat  mighty  genius  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  said 
ippily :  the  real  effects  of  this  poetical  power 
»  put  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery. 
Tiere  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction 
worse  than  useless ;  the  counterfeit  debases 
e  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  sup- 
ae  it  caused  by  study  in  the  formation  of  his 
lent,  a  supposition  surely  allowable,  is  poeti- 
lly  true,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  ear  of 
ryden,  with  his  tteo  couriers,  has  nothing  in  it 
tculiar;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider 
iay  be  placed. 

"The  Bard"  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  be, 
i  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an  i mi- 
llion of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti 
unks  it  superior  to  its  original ;  and,  if  prefe- 
>nce  depends  only  on  the  imagery  and  anima- 

00  of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right — 
'here  is  in  "  The  Bard  "  more  force,  more 
lought,  and  more  variety.    But  to  copy  is  leas 

1  a  n  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappily 
roduced  at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Ho- 
ice  was  to  the  Romans  credible ;  but  its  revival 
isgusts  us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable 

lUehood.    InrrrJulu*  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a 
iant's  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of  spectres 
nd  predictions,  has  little  difficulty :  for  he  that 
makes  the  probable  may  always  find  the  mar- 
ellous.  And  it  has  little  use  ;  we  are  affected 
.nly  as  we  believe ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we 
ind  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do 
lot  see  that  "The  Bard w 
noral  or  political. 

are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes ; 
,hed  before  the  ear  has  learned  its 


jtiently  before  it  can  receive 

their  consonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has 

been  celebrated  :  but  technical  beauties  can  give 

praise  only  to  the  inventor.    It  is  in  the  power 

of  anv  man  to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  subject, 

that  has  read  the  ballad  of  "Johnny  Arm- 
<> 


Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all ! 
The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations, 
"ruin,  ruthless,  helm  or  hauberk,"  are  below 
the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at  sub- 
limity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well  describ- 
ed ;  but  in  the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of 
obsolete  mythology.  When  we  are  told  that 
"Cadwallo  hush'd  the  stormy  main,"  and  that 
"  Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud- 
topp'd  head,"  attention  recoils  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard, 
wss  heard  with  scorn. 

The  wearing' of  the  winding  sheet  he  borrowed, 
as  he  owns,  from  the  Northern  Bards :  but  their 
texture,  however,  was  very  properly  the  work 
of  female  powers,  as  the  act  of  spinning  the 
thread  of  life  is  another  mythology.  Theft  is 
always  dangerous  ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  of 
slaughtered  bards  by  a  fiction  outrageous  and 
incongruous.  They  are  then  called  upon  to 
"Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,"  per- 
haps with  no  great  propriety  ;  for  it  is  by  cross- 
ing the  woof  with  the  warp  that  men  weave  the 
web  Or  piece ;  and  the  first  line  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admission  of  its  wretched  correspondent, 
"Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough."*  He 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary  is  com- 
mended, I  think,  beyond  its  merit  The  per- 
sonification is  indistinct  Thirst  and  Hunger 
are  not  alike  ;  and  their  features,  to  make  the 
imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated. 
We  are  told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how  "  towers 
are  fed."  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  particu- 
lar faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  ode 
might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of 
better  example  ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had, 
without  expense  of  thought 

These  odes  arc  marked  by  glittering  accumu- 
lations of  ungraceful  ornaments ;  they  strike, 
rather  than  please  ;  the  images  are  magnified  by 
affectation  ;  the  language  is  laboured  into  harsh- 
ness. The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work 
with  unnatural  violence.  "  Double,  double,  toil 
and  trouble."  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dig- 
nity, and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art 
and  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too 
little  appearance  of  ease  and  nature.f 

To  say  that  he  had  no  beauties,  would  be  un- 
just ;  a  man  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great 
industry,  could  not  but  produce  something  valu- 
able. When  he  pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  Poetry 
deserve  praise ;  the  imagery  is  preserved,  perhaps 
often  improved  ;  but  the  language  is  unlike  the 
language  of  other  poets. 

•  "  I  have  ■  soul,  that  like  an  ample  fhleld 

Can  take  in  aU  ;  and  verge  enough  far  more." 

Dryden't  Sebnttian. 
t  Lord  Orford  used  to  assert,  thai  Gray  "  never  wmu 
any  thing  easily,  but  things  of  humour  :"  and  added,  that 
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LYTTELTON. 


In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  con- 
cur with  the  common  reader  ;  tor  by  the  com- 
mon tense  of  readers,  uncorrupted  with  literary 
prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements  of  subtlety 
and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally 
decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The 
"Churchyard"  abounds  with  images  which 
find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  senti- 


ments  to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo. — 
The  four  stanzas,  beginning  "  Yet  even  these 
bones,"  are  to  me  original :  I  have  never  seen 
the  notions  in  any  other  place :  yet  he  that  reads 
them  here  persuades  himself  that  he  has  always 
felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had 
been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him. 


LYTTELTON. 


Georgk  Lttteltom,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was 
born  in  1709.  He  wss  educated  al  Eton,  where 
he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  his  exercises 
were  recommended  as  models  to  his  school- 
fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christchurch,  where 
he  retained  the  same  reputation  of  superiority, 
and  displayed  his  abilities  to  the  public  in  a  poem 
on  "Blenheim." 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  His  "  Progress  of  Love,"  and  his  "  Per- 
sian Letters,"  were  both  written  when  he  was 
very  young ;  and  indeed  the  character  of  a  young: 
man  is  very  visible  in  both.  The  Verses  cant  of 
shepherds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with 
flowers  ;  and  the  Letters  have  something  of  that 
indistinct  and  headstrong  ardour  for  liberty 
which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he 
enters  the  world,  and  always  suffers  to  cool  as 
he  passes  forward. 

He  stayed  not  long  in  Oxford ;  for  in  1728  he 
boaan  his  travels,  and  saw  France  and  Italy. — 
When  he  returned,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  soon  distinguished  himself  among 
the  most  eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  though  his  father,  who  was  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  always  voted  with  the  court 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttel- 
ton was  seen  in  every  account  of  every  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposed  the  stand- 
ing army  ;  he  opposed  ;he  excise ;  he  supported 
the  motion  for  petitioning  the  King  to  remove 
Walpole.  His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  cour- 
tiers not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and 
malignant ;  and  when  Walpole  was  at  last 
hunted  from  his  places,  every  effort  was  made 
by  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  ex- 
clude Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
from  St  James's,  kept  a  separate  court,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  cf  the  minis- 
try. Mr.  Lyttelton  became  his  secretary,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  conduct  He  persuaded  his  mas- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  now  to  be  popular, 
that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patron- 
age. Mallet  was  made  under-secretary  with 
two  hundred  pounds ;  and  Thomson  had  a  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For  Thom- 
son, Lyttelton  always  retained  his  kindness,  and 
was  able  at  last  to  place  him  at  ease. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical 


poem,  called  "  The  Trial  of  Selim  ;M  for  which 
he  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  as  is  com- 
mon, raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  dis- 
appointed. 

Lyttelton  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  op- 
position ;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  clamour  against 
the  ministry,  commended  him  among  the  other 
patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of 
Fox,  who,  in  the  house,  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  so  unjust 
and  licentious.  Lyttelton  supported  his  friend  ; 
and  replied,  that  he  thought  it  an  honour  to  he 
received  into  the  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  married 
(1741)  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue  of  Devonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
two  daughters,  and  with  whom  be  appears  to 
hsve  lived  in  the  highest  degree  of  connubial 
felicity :  but  human  pleasures  are  short  i  she 
died  in  childbed  about  five  years  afterwards ; 
and  he  solaced  himself  by  writing  a  long  poem 
to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  to  per- 
petual solitude  and  sorrow ;  for,  after  a  while, 
he  was  content  to  seek  happiness  again  by  a 
second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Rich ;  but  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful. 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gave 
way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  distributed 
among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was  made 
(1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  and 
from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting  the 
schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not  however,  so  much  engage 
him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of 
more  importance.  He  had  in  the  pride  of  juve- 
nile confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  con- 
versation, entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  come 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by 
chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to  the 
great  question.  His  studies  being  honest,  ended 
m  conviction.  He  found  that  religion  was  true ; 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747)  by  "Observations  on  the  Conver- 
sion of  St  Paul ;"  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  an- 
swer. This  book  his  father  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted. 

"I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  in- 
finite pleasure  and  satisfaction.   The  style  is 
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I  tions  of  the  press  were  at  the  expense  of  the 


irresistible.  May  the  King  of  kings,  whose 
glorious  cause  you  have  so  well  defended,  re- 
ward your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may 
be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  that  happiness 
which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bountifully  bestow 
upon  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  never  cease 
glorifying  God,  for  hawing  endowed  you  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  giving  me  so  good  a  son. 
"  Your  affectionate  father, 

41  — 


A  few  years  afterwards,  (1751,)  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with 
a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn,  by  a  house  of 
great  elegance  and  expense,  and  by  much  atten- 
tion to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he 
was  gradually  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and 
preferment ;  and  accordingly  was  made  in  time 
(1754)  cofferer  and  privy  counsellor :  this  place 
he  exchanged  next  year  for  the  great  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  an  office,  however, 
that  required  some  qualifications  which  he  soon 
perceived  himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into 
Wales ;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  per- 
haps rather  with  too  much  affectation  of  delight, 
to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  had 
an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he 
to  have  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once 
his  interest  and  fame,  he  was  never 
persuaded  to  disown.  Bower,  whatever  was 
his  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities  ;  at- 
tacked as  he  was  by  a  universal  outcry,  and 
that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  tho  echo  of  truth,  he 
iept  his  ground ;  at  last,  when  his  defences  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adver- 
aries,  and  bis  adversaries  retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his 
"Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  which  were  very 
eagerly  read,  though  the  production  rather,  as  it 
seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study :  rather  effusions 
than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
loo  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their 
conversation ;  and  when  they  have  met,  they 
loo  often  part  without  any  conclusion.  He  has 
copied  Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  the  "Critical  Review- 
ers:" and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  grati- 
tude, returned  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  ac- 
knowledgments which  can  never  be  proper, 
unce  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for 
justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the 
inauspicious  commencement  of  the  war  made 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  unavoidable,  Sir 
George  Lyttelton,  losing  with  the  rest  his  em- 
ployment, was  recompensed  with  a  peerage  ; 
*nd  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Hw  last  literary  production  was  his  "  History 
of  Henry  the  Second,"  elaborated  by  the  searches 
and  deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and  pub- 
lished with  such  anxiety  as  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  remarkable. 
The  whole  work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  great 
part  of  it  three  times,  and  many  sheets  four  or 
five  times.   The  booksellers  paid  for  the  first 


us  ot  tne  press  were  at  the  expense 
author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to 
have  cost  him  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  He 
began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1764,  a  second  edition  of  them  in  1767, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclusion 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  considerable 
abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  or 
with  life,  undertook  to  persuade  Lyttelton,  as 
he  had  persuaded  himself,  that  he  was  master 
of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  begets 
credulity,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what 
price,  to  point  the  pages  of  "Henry  the  Second." 
The  book  was  at  last  pointed  and  printed,  and 
sent  into  the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for 
his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  printer, 
he  probably  gave  the  rest  away ;  for  he  was  very 
liberal  to  the  indigent 

When  time  brought  the  History  to  a  third 
edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or  discarded ;  and 
the  superintendence  of  typography  and  punc- 
tuation was  committed  to  a  man  oiiginally  a 
I  comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  of 
Doctor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably 
expected,  and  something  uncommon  was  at  last 
done;  for  to  the  Doctor's  edition  is  appended, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of 
errors  in  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politics  and  literature  there  must  be  an 
end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance 
of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy  man ;  he  had  a  slen- 
der uncompacted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face ;  he 
lasted  however  sixty  years,  and  was  then  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  Of  his  death  a  very  affect- 
ing and  instructive  account  has  been  given  by 
his  physician,  which  will  spare  me  the  task  of 
bis  moral  character. 

"On  Sunday  evening  the  symptoms  of  his 
Lordship's  disorder,  which  for  a  week  past  had 
alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his 
Lordship  believed  himself  to  be  a  dying  man. 
Prom  this  time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  ra- 
ther than  pain ;  though  his  nerves  were  appa- 
rently much  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never 
seemed  stronger,  when  he  was 
awake. 

"His  Lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  com- 
plaints seemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  expected 
mournful  event ;  his  long  want  of  sleep,  whether 
the  consequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and 
for  his  death,  very  sufficiently. 

"Though  his  Lordship  wished  his  approach- 
ing dissolution  not  to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for 
it  with  resignation.  He  said,  It  is  a  folly,  a 
keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  pro- 
long life ;'  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  others^  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he  had 
been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not  with- 
out  some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

"On  Sunday  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
his  Lordship  sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  a  great 
flurry,  and  wished  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  me  in  order  to  divert  iL  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart, 
from  whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed, 
as  from  a  copious  spring.  *  Doctor,'  said  he, 
. .  *JZ„  ~AV...  |Z  I  first  act  out 
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in  the  world,  I  had  friend*  who  endeavoured  to 
shake  ray  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  taw 
difficulties  which  staggered  me ;  bat  I  kept  my 
mind  open  to  conviction.  The  evidences  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  studied  with  attention, 
made  me  a  most  firm  and  persuaded  believer  of 
the  Christian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule 
of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  future 
hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinned ;  but  nave  re- 
pented, and  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit 
In  politic*,  and  public  life,  I  have  made  public 
good  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  I  never  gave 
counsels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  best 
I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong, 
but  1  did  not  err  designedly.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, in  private  life,  to  do  all  the  good  in  my  power, 
and  never  for  a  moment  could  indulge  malicious 
or  unjust  designs  upon  any  person  whatsoever.' 

"At  another  time  he  said,  'I  must  leave  m 
soul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  this  il 
nes*j  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for 
solicitude  about  any  thing.' 

"On  the  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of 
death  came  on,  he  said,  '  I  shall  die  ;  but  it  will 
not  be  your  fault*  When  Lord  and  Lady  Va- 
lentia  came  to  see  his  Lordship,  he  gave  them 
his  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  'Be  good,  be 
virtuous,  my  Lord;  you  must  come  to  this.' 
Thus  he  continued  giving  his  dying  benediction 
to  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning  a  lu- 
cid interval  gave  some  small  hopes,  but 
in  the  evening;  and  he 


dying,  but  with  very  little 
day  morning,  August  42,  when  _ 
and  eight  o'clock  he  expired,  almost  without 
a  groan." 

His  Lordship  was  buried  at  Hagley  ;  and  th« 
following  inscription  is  cut  on  the  side  of  bis 
Lady's  monument : 


This  unadoni'd  euro*  waa  placed 
Br  the  particular  desire  and  express 
Directions  of  the  Right  Honourable 

George  Lord  Lttteltor, 
Who  died  August  2i,  1778,  aged  64. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of  a 
man  of  literature  and  judgment,  devoting  pan 
of  his  time  to  versification.  They  have  nothing 
to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  bis 
"Progress  of  Love,"  it  is  sufficient  blame  to 
sav  that  it  is  pastoral.  His  blank  verse  in 
"  Blenheim"  has  neither  much  force  nor  much 
elegance.  His  little  performances,  whether 
songs  or  epigrams,  are  sometimes  sprightly,  and 
sometimes  insipid.  His  epistolary  pieces  have 
a  smooth  equability,  which  cannot  much  tire, 
because  they  are  short,  but  which  seldom  ele- 
vates or  surprises.  But  from  this  censure  ought 
to  be  excepted  bis  "Advice  to  Belinda,"  which, 
though  for  the  most  part  written  when  he  was 
very  young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  pru- 
dence, very  elegantly  and  vigorously  expressed, 
and  shows  a  mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a  power 
of  poetry  which  cultivation  might  have  raised  to 
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Father  Pacl,  whose  name,  before  he 
into  the  monastic  life,  waa  Peter  Sarpi,  was  born 
at  Venice,  August  14, 1552.  His  father  followed 
merchandise,  but  with  so  little  success,  that,  at 
hu  death,  he  left  his  family  very  ill  provided  for, 


of  fortune  by  advantages  of  greater  value. 

Happily  for  young  Sarpi,  she  had  a  brother 
muter  ol  a  celebrated  school,  under  whose  direc- 
tion h».  was  placed  by  her.  Here  he  lost  no  time, 
but  cul mated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  first 
rue,  with  unwearied  application.  He  was  born 
lor  study,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  pleasure 
tnd  gayety,  and  a  memory  so  tenacious,  that  he 
could  repeat  thirty  verses  upon  once  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  bis  capacity  was  his  progress 
in  literature :  at  thirteen,  having  made  himself 
master  of  school-learning,  he  turned  his  studies 
to  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entered 
upon  logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who,  though 
a  celebrated  master  of  that  science,  confessed 
himself  in  a  very  little  time  unable  to  give  his 
pupil  farther  instructions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites, 
his  scholar  was  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
inn,  to  engage  in  the  same  profession,  though  his 
uncle  and  his  mother  represented  to  him  the  nard- 
shipa  aod  austerities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  ad- 
vised him  with  great  zeal  against  it  But  he  was 
steady  in  his  resolutions,  and  in  1566  took  the 
h»bit' of  the  order,  being  then  only  in  his  14th 
▼ear,  a  time  of  life  in  most  persons  very  improper 
for  such  engagements,  but  in  him  attended  with 
Rich  maturity  of  thought,  and  such  a  settled  tem- 
per, that  he  never  seemed  to  regret  the  choice  he 
then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a  solemn 
public  profession  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at 
Mantua,  Paul,  (for  so  we  shall  now  call  him,) 
being  then  only  twenty  years  old,  distinguished 
himself  so  much  in  a  public  disputation  by  his 
pem us  and  learning,  that  William  Duke  of  Man- 
tea,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  solicited  the  consent 
of  his  superiors  to  retain  him  at  his  court,  and 


not  only  made  him  public  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  cathedral,  but  honoured  him  with  many  proofs 
of  his  esteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  rinding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able to  his  temper,  quitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  his  beloved  privacies,  being  then 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Chaldee  languages,  but  with  philoso- 
phy, the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil  law,  all 


parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
tor  his  af 
clear,  his 
retentive. 

Being  made  a  priest  at  twenty-two,  be  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Borromeo 
with  his  confidence,  and  employed  by  him  on 
many  occasions,  not  without  the  envy  of  persons 
of  less  merit,  who  were  so  far  exasperated  as  to 
lay  a  charge  against  him,  before  the  Inquisition, 
for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  i  but  the  accusation 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  passed  successively  through  the 
dignifies  of  his  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
employment  applied  himself  to  the  studies  with  so 
extensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  know- 
ledge untouched.  By  him  Aquapendente,  the 
great  anatomist,  confesses  that  ne  was  informed 
how  vision  is  performed;  and  there  are  proofs 
that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  He  frequently  conversed  upon  astro- 
nomy with  mathematicians,  upon  anatomy  with 
surgeons,  upon  medicine  with  physicians,  and  with 
chemists  upon  the  analysis  of  metals,  not  as  a 
superficial  inquirer,  but  as  a  complete  master. 

But  the  hours  of  repose,  that  he  employed  so 
well,  were  interrupted  by  a  new  information  in 
the  Inquisition,  where  a  former  acquaintance  pro- 
duced a  letter  written  by  him  in  ciphers,  in  which 
he  said,  "  that  he  detested  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  that  no  preferment  was  obtained  there  but  by 
dishonest  means."  This  accusation,  however  dan- 
gerous, was  passed  over  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation,  but  made  such  impression  on  that  cou  rt, 
that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a  bishopric  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  After  these  difficulties  were  sur 
mounted,  Father  Paul  again  retired  to  his  solitude, 
where  he  appears,  by  some  writings  drawn  up  by 
him  at  that  time,  to  have  turned  his  attention  mora 
to  improvements  in  piety  than  learning.  Such 
was  the  care  with  which  he  read  the  scriptures, 
that,  it  being  his  custom  to  draw  a  line  under  any 
passage  which  he  intended  more  nicely  to  con- 
sider, there  was  not  a  single  word  in  his  New 
Testament  but  was  underlined  ;  the  same  marks 
of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Testament,  Psal- 
ter, and  Breviary. 

But  the  most  active  scene  of  Ids  fife  began  about 
the  year  1605,  when  Pope  Paul  V.  exasperated 
by  some  decrees  of  the  senate  of  Venice  that  in- 
terfered  with  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church, 
laid  the  whole  state  under  an  interdict. 
The  senate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treat* 
forbade  the  bishops  to  receive  or  publish 
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the  Pope's  bull ;  and  convening  the  rectors  of  the 
'  ss,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine 
in  the  accustomed  manner,  with  which 
of  them  readily  complied  ;  but  the  Jesuits 
and  some  others  refusing,  were  by  a  solemn  edict 
expelled  the  state. 

Ii^^^  1 1  d  ft  i \ \ n  v* 1 t i  f^  j^r^jc  ^^ctit^cJ  \  tr^omi Ij^?^^ 
employed  their  ablest  writers  to  defend  their  mea- 
sures :  on  the  Pope's  side,  among  others,  Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine  entered  the  lists,  and  with  his 
confederate  authors  defended  the  papal  claims 
with  great  scurrility  of  expression,  and  very  so- 
phistical reasonings,  which  were  confuted  by  the 
Venetian  apologist  in  much  more  decent  lan- 
guage, and  with  much  greater  solidity  of  argu- 
ment 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  most  emi- 
nently distinguished,  by  his  "  Defence  of  the 
Rights  of  the  supreme  Magistrate,"  his  "Trea- 
tise of  Kxcomm unication"  translated  from  Ger- 
son,  with  an  M  Apology,"  and  other  writings  ;  for 
which  he  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  he  did  not  obey 
the  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adversaries,  were  at  least  supe- 
rior to  them  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The 
propositions  maintained  on  the  side  of  Rome 
were  these :  that  the  Pope  is  invested  with  all  the 
authority  of  heaven  ana  earth.  That  all  princes 
are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul  their  laws 
at  pleasure.  That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as 
he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the  whole  earth.  That 
he  can  dischsrge  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  That  he  may  depose 
kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  the 
good  of  the  church  requires  it.  That  the  clergy 
are  exempt  from  all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not 
account  able  to  them  even  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
That  the  Pope  cannot  err :  that  his  decisions  are 
to  be  received  and  obeyed  on  pain  of  sin,  though 
all  the  world  shotdd  judge  them  to  be  false :  that 
the  Pope  is  God  upon  earth ;  that  his  sentence 
and  that  of  God  are  the  same  :  and  that  to  call 
his  power  in  question,  is  to  call  in  question  the 
power  of  God;  maxims  equally  shocking,  weak, 
pernicious,  and  absurd  ;  which  did  not  require  the 
abilities  or  learning  of  Father  Paul  to  demonstrate 
their  falsehood,  and  destructive  tendency. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  principles 
were  guickly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but 
that  of  Rome  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  favour 
them.  The  Pope,  therefore,  rinding  his  authors 
confuted,  and  his  cause  abandoned,  was  willing 
to  conclude  the  atlairby  treaty,  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accom- 
modated upon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were, 
though  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by 
the  Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it ;  some  upon 
different  pretences  were  imprisoned,  some  sent 
to  the  galleys,  and  all  debarred  from  preferment. 
But  their  malice  was  chiefly  aimed  n gainst  Father 
Paul,  who  soon  found  the 'effects  of  it ;  for  as  he 
was  going  one  night  to  his  convent,  about  six 
months  after  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked 
by  five  ruffians  armed  with  Blilettoea,  who  gave 
him  no  less  than  fifteen  stabs,  three  of  which 
wounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  left 
for  dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
nuncio,  and  were  afterwards  received  into  the 


Pope's  dominions,  but  were  pursued  by  divine 
justice,  and  all,  except  one  man,  who  died  in  pri- 
son, perished  by  violent  deaths.  This  and  other 
attempts  upon  his  life  obliged  him  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  un- 
equalled tor  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  artful  texture  of  the  narration,  commended 
by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completes!  model  of  histori- 
cal writing,  and  celebrated  by  Mr.  W  often  as 
equivalent  to  any  production  of  antiquity;  m 
which  the  reader  finds  "Liberty  without  licen- 
tiousness, piety  without  hypocrisy,  freedom  of 
speech  without  neglect  of  decency,  severity  with- 
out rigour,  and  extensive  learning  without  ostcn- 


In  this  and  other  works  of  less  consequence  he 
spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  vear  1622,  when  he  was  seized  with 
a  cold  and  fever,  which  he  neglected  till  it  became 
incurable.  He  languished  more  than  twelve 
months,  which  he  spent  almost  wholly  in  a  pre- 
paration for  his  passage  iuto  eternity  ;  and  among 
his  prayers  and  aspirations  was  often  heard  to 
repeat,  Lord !  now  let  Iky  $ervant  depart  in  ptuct. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  next 
year,  he  rose,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mass,  and  went 
to  take  his  repast  with  the  rest,  but  on  Monday 
was  seized  with  a  weakness  that  threatened  im- 
mediate death  ;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  for 
his  change  by  receiving  the  Viaticum  with  such 
marks  of  devotion,  as  equally  melted  and  edified 
the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  be  was  consulted  by  the  se- 
nate in  public  affairs,  and  returned  answers,  in 
his  greatest  weakness,  with  such  presence  of 
mind  as  could  only  arise  from  the  consciousness 
of  innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  read  to  him  oat  of 
Bt  John's  gospel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that 
week,  and  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  his  confidence  in  his  merits. 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethren 
of  the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  last  pray- 
ers with  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoughts, 
being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  these  words, 
Eito  perpetua,  Mavest  thou  last  for  ever; 
was  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  pro 
of  his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  in  the  7 let  year  of  his 
age  j  hated  bv  the  Romans  as  their  most  formi- 
dable enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for 
his  abilities',  and  by  the  good  for  his  mtegrity. 
His  detestation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
church  appears  in  all  his  writings,  but  particular- 
ly in  this  memorable  passage  of  on  e  of  his  letters: 
"  There  is  nothing  more  essential  than  to  ruin  the 
reputation  of  the  Jesuits :  by  the  ruin  of  the 
Jesuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ;  and  if  Rome  is 
ruined  religion  will  reform  of  itself." 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  his  bfe  to 
have  had  a  hurh  esteem  of  the  church  of  England : 
ana  menu,  r  ainer  r  uigenuo,  »  no  una  aoopi™ 
all  liis  notions,  made  no  scruple  of  administering 
to  Dr.  Duncomb,  an  English  gentleman  that  fell 
sick  at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  Common  Prayer  which  he  had 
with  htm  in  Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  public 
charge,  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
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Tn  following  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Bosa- 
buate,  so  loudly  celebrated,  and  so  universally 
lamented  through  the  whole  learned  world,  will, 
we  hope,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers  : 
we  could  have  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting 
firing  reports,  and  inserting  unattested  facts  ;  a 
close  adherence  to  certainty  has  contracted  our 
narrative,  and  hindered  it  from  swelling  to  that 
bulk  at  which  modern  histories  generally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  born  on  the  last 
day  of  December  1669,  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  Voorbout,  a  village  two  miles  distant  from 
Leyden  ;  his  father,  James  Boerhaave,  was  mi- 
nister of  Voorhout,  of  whom  his  son,*  in  a  small 
account  of  hi»  own  life,  has  given  a  very  amiable 
character,  for  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his 
Muviour,  for  his  exact  frugality  in  the  manage- 
of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  the  prudence,  ten- 
j  and  diligence,  with  which  he  educated  a 
nit  nero'is  family  of  nine  children.  He  was  emi- 
oeody  skilled  in  history  and  genealogy,  and 
T«raed  in  (he  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 


students,  not  well  acauainted  with  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  human  body,  sometimes  fly  for  relief 
to  wine  instead  of  exercise,  and  purchase  tempo- 
rary ease  by  the  hazard  of  the  rooi 


•P 


*Eru  Herman  ni  Genitor  Ladne,  Orvce,  Hebraic* 
*etau :  peritu*  valde  historlarum  et  gentium.  Vir 
*pwrai,  candidus,  simplex  ;  paterfamilias  optimui 
■■tort,  cura,  diligcntia,  frugalitata,  prudentia.  Qui  non 
J**fn*  in  re,  aed  planus  virtutis.  norem  Hberl*  eduean- 
**,  txamplam  prabuit  sinaru)  are,  quid  exacu 
, at  trucaliiaa.— Orig.  Edit. 


Hagar  Dadder,  a  tradesman's 
daughter  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  might, 
perhaps,  derive  an  hereditary  inclination  to  the 
itodvof  physic,  in  which  she  was  very  inquisitive, 
aad  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common 
in  female  students. 

This  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not  live  to 
communicate  to  her  son  ;  for  she  died  in  1673, 
ten  years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father  finding  himself  encumbered  with 
die  care  of  seven  children,  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  a  second  wif<\  and  in  July  1674,  waa  mar- 
Red  to  Eve  du  Bon,  daughter  of  a  minister  of 
Leyden,  who,  by  her  prudent  and  impartial  con- 
duct, so  endeared  herself  to  her  husband's  chil- 
dren, that  they  all  regarded  her  as  their  own 
mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  designed  by 
tu  father  for  the  ministry,  and  with  that  view  in- 
structed by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and  the 
fast  elements  of  languages ;  in  which  he  made  such 
a  proficiency,  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eleven 
mrt,  not  only  master  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
W  capable  of  translating  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  critical  niceties. 

At  interval*,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  strength- 
en his  constitution*  it  waa  his  father's  custom  to 
•sod  him  into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  agri- 
culture and  such  kind  of  rural  occupations,  which 
he  continued  through  all  his  life  to  love  and  prac- 
•>•* ;  and  by  this  vicissitude  of  study  and  exer- 
we  preserved  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
those  distempers  and  depressions  which  are  fre- 
quently the  consequences  of  indiscreet  diligence, 
application  ;  and  from  which 


this  time,  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  de- 
serves particular  mention,  as  it  first  inclined  him 
to  that  science,  to  which  be  waa  by  nature  so  well 
adapted,  and  which  he  afterwards  carried  to  so 
great  perfection. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  a  stubborn,  pain- 
ful, and  malignant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  left 
thigh  ;  which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated  all  the 
art  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  not  only 
afflicted  him  with  most  excruciating  pains,  but  ex- 
posed him  to  such  sharp  and  tormenting  applica- 
tions, that  the  disease  and  remedies  were  equally 
insufferable.  Then  it  was  that  his  own  pain 
taught  him  to  compassionate  others,  and  his  ex- 
perience of  the  inctficacy  of  the  methods  then  in 
use  incited  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  others 
more  certain- 
He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  for  he 
began  upon  himself ;  and  his  first  essay  was  a 
prelude  to  his  future  success,  for,  having  laid 
aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  and 
all  the  applications  of  his  surgeons,  he  at  last,  by 

me,  enecied 


tormenting  the  part  with 
a  cure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  surgeons  with  less  inconvenience  and 
expense,  he  was  brought  by  his  father,  at  four- 
teen, to  Leyden,  and  placed  in  the  fourth  class  of 
the  public  school,  after  being  examined  by  the 
master  :  here  his  application  and  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous.  In  six  months,  by  gaining 
the  first  prize  in  the  fourth  class,  he  was  raised  to 
the  fifth  :  and  in  six  months  more,  upon  the  same 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  rewarded 
with  another  prize,  and  translated  to  the  sixth  : 
from  whence  it  is  usual  in  six  months  more  to  be 
removed  to  the  university. 

Thus  did  our  young  student  advance  in  learn- 
ing and  reputation,  when  as  he  was  within  view 
of  the  university,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  in  1682,  his  father 
died,  and  left  behind  him  a  very  slender  provision 
for  his  widow  and  nine  children,  of  which  the 
eldest  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  old. 

This  was  a  most  afflicting  loss  to  the  young 
scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  learned  education, 
and  who  therefore  seemed  to  be  now  summoned 
by  necessity  to  some  way  of  life  more  immediate- 
ly and  certainly  lucrative  ;  but  with  a  resolution 
equal  to  his  abilities,  and  a  spirit  not  so  depressed 
and  shaken,  he  determined  to  break  through  the 
obstacles  of  poverty,  and  supply,  by  diligence,  the 
want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  his  guardians  to  prosecute  his  studies,  so  long 
his  patrimony  would  support  him  ;  and,  con- 
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same  gc- 


He  was  now  to  quit  the  school  for  the  univer- 
sity, but  on  account  of  the  weakness  yet  remain- 
ing in  his  thigh,  was  at  his  own  entreaty  continued 
six  months  longer  under  the  care  of  his  roaster, 
the  learned  Winschotan,  where  he  « 
was  honoured  with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  university,  the 
nius  and  industry  met  with  the  same 
roent  and  applause.    The  learned 
one  of  his  father's  friends,  made  soon  after  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  in 
a  particular  manner,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Van  Apphen,  in  whom  he 
found  a  generous  and  constant  patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  roost 
celebrated  professors,  ana  made  great  advances  in 
all  the  sciences  ;  still  regulating  his  Btudies  with 
a  view  principally  to  divinity,  tor  which  he  was 
originally  intended  by  his  father,  and  for  that  rea- 
son exerted  his  utmost  application  to  attain  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mathema- 
tical learning,  he  began  to  study  those  sciences 
in  16S7,  but  without  that  intense  industry  with 
which  the  pleasure  he  found  in  that  kind  of 
dge  induced  him  afterwards  to  cultivate 


In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercises  of  the 
university  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took 


!  in  philosophy  ;  and  on  that  occasion 
the  important  and  arduous  subject  of 
the  distinct  natures  of  the  soul  and  body,  with 
such  accuracy,  perspicuity,  and  subtletv,  that  he 
entirely  confuted  all  the  sophistry  of  Epicurus, 
Hobbes,  and  Spinoaa,  and  equally  raised  the  cha- 
racters of  piety  and  erudition. 

Divinity  was  still  his  great  employment,  and 
the  chief  aim  of  all  his  studies.  He  read  the 
scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  and  when 
difficulties  occurred,  consulted  the  interpretations 
of  the  roost  ancient  fathers,  whom  he  read  in  or- 
der of  time,  beginning  with  Clemens  Romanus. 

In  the  perusal  of  those  early  writers,*  he  was 
struck  with  the  profoundest  veneration  of  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  their  doctrines,  the  holi- 
ness of  their  Uvea,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  disci- 
pline practised  by  them  ;  but,  as  he  descended  to 
the  lower  ages,  found  the  peace  of  Christianity 
broken  by  useless  controversies,  and  its  doctrines 
sophisticated  by  the  subtleties  ot  the  school  a  He 
found  the  holy  writers  interpreted  according  to 
the  notions  of  philosophers,  and  the  chimeras  of 


•  "Jungebat  his  exercitiia  quotidianam  patrum  lec- 
tionem,  secundum  ehronologiam,  a  Clememe  Romano 
exnrsu*.  et  juxta  srriem  secu'lorum  descendens  :  ut  Jcsu 
Christi  dortrinam  In  N.  T.  traditam,  primis  patribm  in- 
terpreuuttibus,  addiaceret. 

"  Horum  simpliriintem  sincere  doctrin*,  discipline 
nnciitatem,  tita?  Deo  dicatas  Integritatem  adorabax.  Sub- 
lilfeatem  scholarum  divins  postmodum  Inquinasse  dole* 
bax  jEeerrime  tulit.  Sacrorum  interpreiationem  ex 
sectit  sophistarum  pelt:  el  Platoms,  Aristoielis,  Thomas 
Aquinatis,  8coo  j  au^que  tempore  Cartesii,  contain  me- 
taphrsica  adhiberi  pro  leyibus,  ad  quas  enstienrentur 
sacrorum  scriptorum  de  Deo  sentential.  Experirbaiur 
acrrba  diasidia,  ingeniorumque  subulissimorurn  aceni- 
ma  certamina,  odia,  arnbitiones,  inde  cieri,  foveri ;  adeo 
rontr  iria  paci  cum  Deo  et  homine.  Nihil  hie  magis  ill) 
obatabat ;  quam  quod  omnes  asaerant  sacram  scriptu- 
ram  *v«o«, »»««#•>{  loqueniem,  *$  explicandam  ,  et 

«<»p4**va*  singulidenniantexplacitissuae  metaphyaice*. 
Hurrcbat,  inde  dominantia  sect  a?  pnevalentem  opinio, 
nem,  orthodoxi^  modum,  et  regulas,  unice  dare  juxta. 
tllnaia  meiaphyicorum,  non  sacrarum  Iliorantm  ;  und« 
tarn  varia-  «nten:l^  de  doctrina  simplicissima."-Or>>,«. 


I  metaphysicians  adopted  as  articles  of  faith.  He 
founu  difficulties  raised  by  niceties,  and  fomented 
to  bitterness  and  rancour.  He  saw  the  nmplicitv 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  corrupted  by  the  private 
fancies  of  particular  parties,  while  each  adhered 
to  its  own  philosophy,  and  orthodoxy  was  con- 
fined to  the  sect  in  power. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  studies,  he  found  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  some  profession,  that,  without  engross- 
ing all  his  time,  might  enable  biro  to  support 
himself-  and,  having  obtained  a  very  uncommon 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  he  read  lectures 
in  those  sciences  to  a  select  number  of  young 
gentlemen  in  the  university. 

At  length,  his  propension  to  the  ttudy  of  physic 
grew  too  violent  to  be  resisted  ;  and,  though  he 
still  intended  to  make  divinity  the  great  employ- 
ment of  his  life,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
satisfaction  of  spending  some  time  upon  the  medi- 
cal writers,  for  the  perusal  of  which  he  was  so 
well  qualified  by  his  acquaintance  with  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy. 

But  this  science  corresponded  so  much  with  his 
natural  genius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  making 
that  his  business  which  he  intended  only  as  his 
diversion;  and  still  growing  more  eager  as  be 
advanced  farther,  he  at  length  determined  wholly 
to  master  that  profession,  and  to  take  his  degree 
in  physic,  before  he  engaged  in  the  duties  ofths 
ministry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  just  observation,  that 
men's  ambition  is  generally  proportioned  to  then 
capacity.  Providence  seldom  sends  any  into  the 
world  with  an  inclination  to  attempt  great  things, 
who  have  not  abilities  likewise  to  perform  them. 
To  have  formed  the  design  of  gaining  a  complete 
knowledge  of  medicine  by  way  of  digression  from 
theological  studies,  would  have  been  little  less 
than  madness  in  most  men,  and  would  have  only 
exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt  But 
Boerhaave  was  one  of  those  mighty  geniuses,  to 
whom  scarce  any  thing  appears  impossible,  and 
who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their  efforts  but 
what  appears  insurmountable  to  common  under- 
standings. 

He  began  this  new  course  of  study  by  s  dili- 
gent perusal  of  Vesalius,  Bartholine,  and  Fallo- 
pius ;  and,  to  acquaint  himself  more  fully  with 
the  structure  of  bodies,  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  Nuck's  public  dissections  in  the  theatre,  and 
himself  very  accurately  inspected  the  bodies  of 
different  animals. 

Hav  ing  furnished  himself  with  this  preparatory 
knowledge,  he  began  to  read  the  ancient  physi- 
cians in  the  order  of  time,  pursuing  his  inquiries 
downwards  from  Hippocrates  through  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  that  Hippocrates 
was  the  original  source  of  all  medical  knowledge, 
and  that  all  the  later  writers  were  little  more  than 
transcribers  from  him,  he  returned  to  him  with 
more  attention,  and  spent  much  time  in  making 
extracts  from  him,  digesting  his  treatises  into  me- 
thod, and  fixing  them  in  his  memory. 

He  then  descended  to  the  moderns,  among 
whom  none  engaged  him  longer,  or  improved 
him  more,  than  Sydenham,  to  whose  merit  he  has 
left  this  attestation,  "  that  he  frequently  perused 
him,  and  alwavs  with  greater  eagerness." 

His  insatiable  curiosity  after  knowledge  en- 
gaged him  now  in  the  practice  of  chemistry, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  phV 
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osopher,  whose  industry  wu  not  to  be  wearied, 
ind  whose  love  of  truth  was  too  strong  to  suffer 
lim  to  acquiesce  in  the  reports  of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  suffer  one  branch  of  science  to 
vithdraw  his  attention  from  others :  anatomy  did 
lot  withhold  him  from  chemistry,  nor  chemistry, 
mchanting  as  it  Is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  in 
vhich  he  wss  no  less  skilled  than  in  other  parts 
>f  physic  He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner 
>i  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  university, 
>ut  made  excursions  for  his  farther  improvement 
nto  the  woods  and  fields,  and  left  no  place  un- 
'isited  where  any  increase  of  botanical  knowledge 
rould  be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

In  conjunction  with  all  these  inquiries  he  still 
Mirsued  his  theological  studies,  and  still,  as  we 
ire  informed  by  himself,  "  proposed,  when  he  had 
nade  himself  master  of  the  whole  art  of  physic, 
ind  obtained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  science, 

0  petition  regularly  for  a  license  to  preach,  and 
;o  engage  in  the  cure  of  souls,"  and  intended  in 
lis  theological  exercise  to  discuss  this  question, 

1  why  so  many  were  formerly  converted  to  Chris- 
ianity  by  illiterate  persons,  and  so  few  at  present 
>y  men  of  learning." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Harde- 
vich,  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
>hysic,  which  he  obtained  in  July,  1693,  having 
terformed  a  public  disputation,  "  de  utilitate  ex- 
dorandorum  excrementonim  in  ajgris,  ut  sig- 
lorum." 

Then  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious 
lesigns  of  undertaking  the  ministry,  he  found  to 
us  surprise  unexpected  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
ray,  and  an  insinuation  dispersed  through  the 
mi  vera  ty  that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any 
light  deviation  from  received  opinions,  not  of  any 
«rtinacious  adherence  to  his  own  notions  in 
oubtful  and  disputable  matters,  but  of  no  less  than 
ipinosism,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheism  itself. 

How  so  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised, 
irculated,  and  credited,  will  be  doubtless  very 
agerly  inquired  ;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  rela- 
lon,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  mankind, 
ut  to  show  that  no  merit,  however  exalted,  is 
xempt  from  being  not  only  attacked,  but  wound- 
d,  by  the  most  contemptible  whispers.  Those 
rho  cannot  strike  with  force,  can  however  poison 
heir  weapon,  and,  weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal 
rounds,  and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave  I  so  true  is 
hat  observation,  that  many  are  able  to  do  hurt, 
►ut  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an 
ncident  from  which  no  consequence  of  impor- 
ance  could  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boer- 
laave  was  sitting  in  a  common  boat,  there  arose 
i  conversation  among  the  passengers  upon  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which, 
is  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow 
»f  all  religion.  Boerhaave  sat,  and  attended 
llently  to  wis  discourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of 
he  company,  willing  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
ea),  instead  of  confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa 
ry  argument,  began  to  give  a  loose  to  contume- 
ious  language,  and  virulent  invectives,  which 
boerhaave  was  so  little  pleased  with,  that  at  last 
te  could  not  forbear  asking  him  whether  he  had 
rver  read  the  author  he  declaimed  against. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  an- 
rwer,  was  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  invectives, 
>ut  not  without  feeling  a  secret  resentment  against 
he  person  who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  lia- 
angue,  and  exposed  his  ignorance. 


This  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  in 
the  boat  with  them  ;  he  inquired  of  his  neighbour 
the  name  of  the  young  man,  whose  question  had 
put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  and  having  learned 
it,  set  it  down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  it  appears, 
with  a  malicious  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was 
the  common  conversation  at  Leyden,  that  Boer- 
haave had  revolted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  confuta- 
tion of  all  atheistical  opinions,  and  particularly 
of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  in  his  discourse  of  the 
distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Such  calum- 
nies are  not  easily  suppressed,  when  they  are 
once  become  general.  They  are  kept  alive  and 
supported  by  the  malice  of  bad,  and  sometimes 
by  the  zeal  of  good  men,  who,  though  they  do 
not  absolutely  believe  them,  think  it  yet  the  se- 
curest method  to  keep  not  only  guilty,  but  sus- 
pected men  out  of  public  employments,  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  safety  of  many  is  to  be  prefer- 
red before  the  advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  opposition 
raised  against  bis  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical 
honours  or  preferments,  and  even  against  his  de- 
sign of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thought 
it  neither  necessary  nor  prudent  to  struggle  with 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he  was  equally 
qualified  for  a  profession,  not  indeed  of  equal  dig- 
nity or  importance,  but  which  must  undoubtedly 
claim  the  second  place  anions  those  which  are  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical 
studies  with  new  ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed 
all  his  former  observations  and  inquiries,  and  was 
continually  employed  in  making  new  acquisition*. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice 
of  physic,  he  began  to  visit  patients,  but  without 
that  encouragement  which  others,  not  equally  de- 
serving, have  sometimes  met  with.  His  business 
was,  at  first,  hot  great,  and  his  circumstances  by 
no  means  easy;  but  still,  superior  to  any  dis- 
couragement, he  continued  his  search  after  know- 
ledge, and  determined  that  prosperity,  if  ever  be 
was  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the  consequence  not  of 
mean  art,  or  disingenuous  solicitations,  but  of  real 
merit,  and  solid  learning. 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutions  ap- 
pears yet  more  plainly  from  this  circumstance  : 
ne  was  while  he  yet  remained  in  this  unpleasing 
situation,  invited  by  one  of  the  first  favourites  of 
King  William  III.  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions  ;  but  declined  the 
offer.  For  having  no  ambition  but  after  know- 
ledge, he  was  desirous  of  living  at  liberty,  without 
any  restraint  upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts,  or  his 
tongue,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  all  con- 
tentions, and  state  parties.  His  time  was  wholly 
taken  up  in  visiting  the  sick,  studying,  making 
chemical  experiments,  searching  into  every  part 
of  medicine  with  the  utmost  diligence,  teaching 
the  mathematics,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  and 
those  authors  who  profess  to  teach  a  certain 
method  of  loving  God.* 

•  "  Circa  hoc  tempua,  Inutia  ronditionibua,  lautiorl- 
bua  promises,  invitatui,  plus  vice  aimplici,  a  viro  pr|. 
mariw  diirnatlnnis,  qui  gratia  flaerantiasima  florebat 
regis  Qulielmi  III.  ut  Ha>am  comituro  aedem  cape  ret 
fortunarum,  decHnavit  consun*.  Contentua  vid.  licet 
vita  libera,  remnta  a  turbis.  rtudiianue  porro  percolendia 
unice  impenaa,  .ibi  non  cojeretur  alia  dlcere  etaimulara, 
alia  •entire  et  diae.mutare  :  a/fcetuum  atudiia  rapi,  regi. 
Sic  turn  vitM  erai,  mqrtm  viwre,  mox  domi  in  mu*roae 
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This  wu  His  method  of  living  to  the  rear  1701, 
when  he  was  r^ommended  by  Van  Bergto  the 

university  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  Drelin- 
curthii  in  the  professorship  of  physic,  and  elected 
without  any  solicitations  on  his  part,  and  almost 
without  his  consent,  on  the  18th  of  May. 

On  this  occasion,  having  observed,  with  grief^ 
that  Hippocrates,  whom  he  regarded  not  only  as 
the  father  but  as  the  prince  of  physicians,  was 
not  sufficiently  read  or  esteemed  by  young  stu- 
dents, he  pronounced  an  oration,  "De  commen- 
dando  Studio  Hippocratieo  ;n  by  which  he  re- 
stored that  great  author  to  hia  just  and  ancient 
reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  public  lectures  with 
great  applause,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
to  enlarge  his  original  design,  and  in- 
>m  in  chemistry. 

he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  his  pupils  but  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  art  itself)  which  had  hitherto  been 
treated  only  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner, 
and  was  little  more  than  a  history  of  particular 
experiments,  not  reduced  to  certain  principles, 
nor  connected  one  with  another  :  this  vast  chaos 
he  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that  clear  and 
easy,  which  was  before  to  the  last  degree  difficult 
and  obscure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  his  merit,  and  extended  itself  to  dis- 
tant universities  ;  so  that,  in  1703,  the  professor- 
ship of  physic  being  vacant  at  Orontngen,  he 
was  invited  thither ;  but  ho  refused  to  leave 

rflfe.°' ,Uld  Ch°SC  l°  C°nUnUe  Prcsentcour8e 
This  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the 
governors  of  the  university  of  Levden,  they  had 
so  grateful  a  sense  of  his  regard'  for  them,  that 
they  immediately  voted  an  honorary  increase  of 
his  salary,  and  "promised  him  the  first 


ship  that  should  be  vacant 

On  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration 
upon  the  use  of  mechanics  in  the  science  of 
physic,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
rational  and  mathematical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  diseases,  and  the  structure  of  bodies  ;  and  to 
show  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  the  jargon 
introduced  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  other 
chemical  enthusiasts,  who  have  obtruded  upon 
the  world  the  most  airy  dreams,  and  instead  of 
enlightening  their  readers  with  explications  of  na- 
ture, have  darkened  the  plainest  appearances, 
and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  obscurity. 

Boerhaavc  had  now  for  nine  years  read  physi- 
cal lectures,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a 
professor,  when  by  the  death  of  professor  Hot- 
ten,  the  professorship  of  physic  and  botany  fell  to 
him  of  course. 

On  this  occasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  and 
facility  of  the  science  of  physic,  in  opposition  to 
those  that  think  obscurity  contributes  to  the  dig- 
nity of  learning,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is  ne- 
cessary not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  superintend  the  physical  garden,  which 
improved  so  much  by  the  immense  number  of 
new  plants  which  he  procured,  that  it  was  en- 
larged to  twice  its  original  extent. 

In  1714,  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  the 


highest  dignities  of  the  university,  and  hi  the 
same  year  made  physician  of  St  Augustine*! 

hospital,  in  Leyden,  into  which  the  students  are 
admitted  twice  a  week,  to  learn  the  practice  of 
physic 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  sick  and  to 
the  students,  for  the  success  of  his  practice  was 
the  best  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  ha 

principles. 

When  he  laid  down  his  office  of  governor  of 
the  university,  in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon 
the  subject  of  M  attaining  to  certainty  in  natural 
philosophy  in  which  he  declares,  in  the  strong 
est  terms,  in  favour  of  experimental  knowledpe, 
and  reflects,  with  just  severity,  upon  those  arro- 
gant philosophers,  who  are  too  easily  disgusted 
with  the  slow  methods  of  obtaining  true  notions 
by  frequent  experiments,  and  who,  possessed 
with  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilities, 
rather  choose  to  consult  their  own  imagina- 
tions than  inquire  into  nature,  and  are  better 
pleased  with  the  charming  amusement  of  form- 
ing hypotheses,  than  the  toilsome  drudgery  of 
making  observations. 

The  emptiness  tnd  uncertainty  of  all  those 
systems,  whether  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or 
agreeable  for  their  novelty,  he  has  evidently 
shown  ;  and  not  only  declared,  but  proved,  that 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is  of 


such  qualities  alone  as  are  discoverable  byjfipe- 
mathetnaticol  demonstration 


rience,  or  such  as  may  he  ded 


rina  nrtf  *  acernme  persequl  ;  mathematics  etlam  alii* 
trader*  ;  sacra  leavre,  et  auc tore*  qui  profit  niur  riocere 


This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  and 
a  true  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  incomprehensibuity  of  his  works, 
gave  such  offence  to  a  professor  of  Franckrr, 
who  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Des  Cartes, 
and  considered  his  principles  as  the  bulwark  of 
orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindication  of  his 
darting  author,  and  spoke  of  the  injury  done  him 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declaring  little  lest 
than  that  the  Cartesian  system  and  the  Christian 
must  inevitably  stand  and  fail  together,  and  that 
to  say  that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
tilings,  was  not  only  to  enlist  among  the  Skep- 
tics, but  sink  into  Atheism  itself. 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  understanding 
as  to  make  it  consider  precarious  systems  as  the 
chief  support  of  Sacred  and  invariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  so  far  re- 
sented by  the  governors  of  his  university,  that 
they  procured  from  Franeker  a  recantation  of  the 
invective  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  bin : 
this  was  not  only  complied  with,  but  offers  were 
made  him  of  more  ample  satisfaction  ;  to  which 
he  returned  an  answer  not  less  to  his  honour 
than  the  victory  he  gained,  "  that  he  should  think 
himself  sufficiently  compensated,  if  his  adversary 
received  no  farther  molestation  on  his  account." 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack 
from  shaking  a  reputation  not  casually  raised  bj 
fashion  or  caprice,  but  founded  upon  solid  merit, 
that  the  same  year  his  correspondence  was  de- 
sired upon  Botany  and  Natural  Philosophy  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which  he  was, 
upon  the  death  of  Count  Marsigli,  in  the  year 
1723,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  which 
this  great  man  was  courted  and  distinguished; 
for,  two  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  our 
Royal  Society. 
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honoured  with  ihe  highest  and  most  public  marks 
of  esteem  by  other  nations,  he  became  more  cele- 
brated in  the  university;  for  Boerhaave  was  not 
one  of  those  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world 
has  seen  too  many  that  disgrace  their  studies 
by  their  vices,  and  by  their  unaccountable  weak- 
nesses make  themselves  ridiculous  at  home, 
wruie  tneir  writings  procure  tnem  the  veneration 
of  distant  countries,  where  their  learning  is 
known,  bat  not  their  follies. 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged  with 
being  insensible  of  his  excellences  till  other  na- 
tions taught  them  to  admire  him  ;  for  in  17  IS,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Le  Mort  in  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistry ;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
"  an  oration  "Do  chetnia  crrores  suos 
ite,"  in  which  he  treated  that  science 
i  an  elegance  of  style  not  often  to  be  found  in 
chemical  writers,  who  seem  generally  to  have 
i&cted  not  only  a  barbarous,  but  unintelligible 
phrase,  and  to  have,  like  the  Pythagoreans  of  old, 
wrapt  up  their  secrets  in  symbols  and  enigmati- 
cal expressions,  either  because  they  believed  that 
mankind  would  reverence  most  what  they  least 
understood,  or  because  they  wrote  not  from  be- 
nevolence but  vanity,  and  were  desirous  to  be 
praised  for  their  knowledge,  though  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  communicate  it 

In  1722,  his  course  both  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tice was  interrupted  bv  the  gout,  which,  as  he  re- 
lates it  in  his  speech  after  his  recovery,  he  brought 
apoo  himself,  by  an  imprudent  confidence  in  the 
•trenjrth  of  his  own  constitution,  and  by  trans- 
zressing  inose  rules  wnicn  ne  nan  a  inousaiiu 
nines  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and  acquaintance. 
Rising  in  the  morning  before  day,  he  went  imme- 
diately, hot  and  sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the 
open  air,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  cold  dews. 

The  history  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read 
without  horror ;  he  was  for  five  months  confined 
to  his  bed,  where  he  lav  upon  his  back  without 
danng  to  attempt  the  least  motion,  because  any 
eftbrt  renewed  his  torments,  which  were  so  ex- 
quisite, that  he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of 
motion  but  of  sense.  Here  art  was  at  a  stand, 
nothing  could  be  attempted,  because  nothing 
could  be  proposed  with  the  least  prospect  of  suc- 
At  length  having  in  the  sixth  month  of  his 
obtained  some  remission,  be  took  simple 
medicines  *  in  large  quantities,  and  at  length 


y,  so  much  desired,  and  so  unex- 
pected, was  celebrated  on  Jan.  1 1,  1723,  when  he 
opened  his  school  again,  with  general  joy  and 
public  illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boer- 
haave not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  him- 
self to  one  of  his  friends,  that  when  he  lay  whole 
days  and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found  no 
method  of  diverting  his  thoughts  so  effectual  as 
notation  upon  his  studies,  and  that  he  often  re- 
lieved and  mitigated  the  sense  of  his  torments  by 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  re- 
newing those  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
.  ^i-rin  in  hi*  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  instance  of  fortitude  and 
steady  composure  of  mind,  which  would  have 
been  for  ever  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  schools,  and 
increased  the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato.  The 

•  u  9oeeoa  pre«aot  Dibit  Nonter  herbarum  Cichorea, 
Eo*r1«,  Fumaria,  Kaaurtii  aquattal,  Veronica  i 


I  patience  of  Boerhaave,  as  it  was  more  rational, 
was  more  lasting  than  theirs ;  it  was  that  paticn- 
tia  Christiana  which  Lipshis,  the  great  master  of 
|  the  Stoical  Philosophy,  begged  of  God  in  his  last 
hours;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not  vanity, 
not  on  vain  reasonings,  but  on  confidence  in  God. 

In  1727,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning 
fever,  which  continued  so  long  that  he  was  once 
more  given  up  by  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afflicted  with 
returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  far 
subdue  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studies 
or  his  lectures,  till,  in  1729,  he  found  himself  so 
worn  out  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  the  professorsiups  of  botany  and  che- 
mistry, which  he  therefore  resigned,  April  28, and 
upon  his  resignation  spoke  a  "  Sermo  Academi- 
cus,"  or  oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  from  the  wonderful 
fabric  of  the  human  body ;  and  confutes  all  those 
idle  reasoners,  who  pretend  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  parts,  or  the  animal  operations,  to  which 
he  proves  that  art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor 
any  thing  parallel.  One  instance  1  shall  mention, 
which  is  produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any 
attempt  to  rival  the  work  of  God.  Nothing  is 
more  boasted  by  the  admirers  of  chemistry,  than 
that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats  and  digestion, 
imitate  the  productions  of  Nature.  "Let  all 
these  heroes  of  science  meet  together,"  says 
Boerhaave ;  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the 
food  that  forms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  assi- 
milation contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  body  : 
let  them  try  all  their  arts,  they  shall  not  be  able 
from  these  materials  to  produce  a  single  drop  of 
blood. — So  much  is  the  most  common  act  of  Na- 
ture beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  ex- 
tended Science ! 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  less  pub- 
lic employment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  a  useless 
life ;  for,  besides  his  hours  spent  in  instructing  his 
scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  op 
by  patients  which  came,  when  the  distemper 
would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  con- 
sult him,  or  by  letters  which,  in  more  urgent  cases, 
were  continually  sent,  to  inquire  his  opinion,  or 
ask  his  advice. 

Of  his  sagacitv,  and  the  wonderful  penetration 
with  which  he  often  discovered  and  described,  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  distempers  as  be- 
tray themselves  by  no  svmptomsto  common  eyes, 
such  wonderful  relations  have  been  spread  over 
the  world,  as,  though  attested  beyond  doubt,  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  I  mention  none  of  them, 
because  I  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  testi- 
monies, or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which  owe  their 
rise  to  fiction  and  credulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  such  as  have  been  conversant  with 
this  great  man,  that  they  will  not  so  far  neglect 
the  common  interest  of  mankind,  as  to  suffer  any 
of  these  circumstances  to  be  lost  to  posterity. 
Men  are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  intimidate  the  industry  of  others,  by 
calling  that  impossible  which  is  only  difficult  The 
skill  to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long  and 
unwearied  observation  of  nature,  ought  therefore 
to  be  transmitted  in  all  its  particulars  to  future 
ages,  tha(  his  successors  may  be  ashamed  to  fall 
below  him,  and  that  none  may  hereafter  excuse 
his  ignorance  by  pleading  the  impossibility  of 
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Yet  so  far  was  thii  great  roaster  from  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  in lits  abilities,  that,  in  his 
examinations  of  the  sick,  he  was  remarkably  cir- 
cumstantial and  particular.  He  well  knew  that 
the  original*  of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance 
from  their  visible  effects ;  that  to  conjecture, 
where  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is  either  vanity 
or  negligence ;  and  that  life  ia  not  to  be  sacrificed, 
cither  to  an  affectation  of  quick  discernment,  or 
of  crowded  practice,  but  may  be  required,  if  trifled 
awuv,  at  the  hand  of  the  physician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737.  he  felt  the 
rlrst  approaches  of  that  fatal  illness  that  brought 
him  to  the  grave,  of  which  we  have  inserted  an 
account,  written  by  himself  Sept.  8,  1738,  to  a 
friend  at  London  ;♦  which  deserves  not  only  to 
be  preserved  as  an  historical  relation  of  the  disease 
wluch  deprived  us  of  so  great  a  man,  but  as  a 
proof  of  his  piety  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will 

In  this  last  illness,  which  was  to  the  last  degree 
lingering,  painful,  and  afflictive,  his  constancy 
and  firmness  did  not  forsake  him.  He  neither 
intermitted  the  necessary  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot 
the  proper  preparations  for  death.  Though  de- 
jection and  lowness  of  spirit  was,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  part  of  his  distemper,  yet  even  this,  in 
some  measure,  gave  way  to  that  vigour  which  the 
soul  receives  from  a  consciousness  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received 
a  visit  at  his  country-house  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him 
sitting  without-door,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter:  after  the  compliments  of  form,  the 
ladies  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  conver- 
sation ;  when  Boerhaavc  took  occasion  to  tell  aim 
what  had  been,  during  his  illness,  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts.  He  had  never  doubted  of 
the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul ; 
but  declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of  ex- 
perimental ccrtaintv  of  the  distinction  between 
corporeal  and  thinking  substances,  which  mere 
reason  and  philosophy  cannot  afford,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inex- 
plicable union  of  soul  and  body,  which  nothing 
but  long  sickness  can  give.  This  he  illustrated 
by  a  description  of  the  effects  which  the  infirmi- 
ties of  lua  body  had  upon  his  faculties,  which  yet 
they  did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but  his  soul 
was  always  master  of  itself,  and  always  resigned 
to  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related,  with  great  concern,  that  once  his 
patience  so  far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain, 
that,  after  having  Iain  fifteen  hours  in  exquisite 
tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  set 
free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolation,  an- 
swered, that  he  thought  such  wishes,  when  forced 
by  continued  and  successive  torments,  unavoid- 
able in  the  present  state  of  human  nature ;  that 


♦  "  ASta*,  labor,  corpori  *que  opima  plnguexudo,  efTe- 
cerant,  nine  annum,  ui  inertibus  refertuni,  rrare,  hebea, 
pleniludine  tureens  corpus,  an  he  I  urn  ad  menus  minimos, 
cum  scnau  suffocatinni*,  pulau  mirifice  anumalo,  incp- 
tum  evaderet  nd  ullum  motum.  Ureebat  prscipue  sub- 
aistens  prorsus  Ft  intercepts  respiratio  ad  prima  eomni 
initia :  untie  somnus  pror.«us  prohibebatur,  cum  formi- 
dabili  strangulation!*  molestia.  Hinc  hydrops  pedum, 
crurum,  femorum,  MfOtl  prajpiitii,  et  abdominis.  Quae 
lamen  omnia  sublnta  Bed  dolor  manet  in  abdnmine, 
cum  anxietat*  aiimma,  anhelitu  auflbcante,  et  debilitate 
Inercdibili :  aonino  paufo,  eoque  vago,  per  somnia  nr. 
batissimo :  animus  rero  rebus  acendis  impan  Cum  his 
■  uctor  fessua  nee  emergo ;  patienter  eapectans  Dei  juasa, 
quibus  resiqno  data,  quas  sola  amo,  ci  honoro  unice.— 
brig.  Edit 


the  best  men,  even  Job  himself,  were  not  able  to 
refrain  from  such  starts  of  impatience.  This  he 
did  not  deny;  but  said,  "He  that  loves  God, 
ought  to  think  nothing  desirable  but  what  is  mort 
pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Goodness." 

Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his  conduct, 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  pain  :  as  death  ap- 
proached nearer,  he  was  so  far  from  terror  or 
confusion,  that  he  seemed  even  less  sensible  of 
pain,  and  more  cheerful  under  his  torments,  which 
continued  till  the  23d  day  of  September,  1738,  on 
which  he  died,  between  four  and  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Boerhaavc,  a  man  formed  by  nature 
for  great  designs,  and  guided  by religion  in  the 
exertion  of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a  robust  and 
athletic  constitution  of  body,  so  hardened  by  early 
severities,  and  wholesome  fatigue,  that  he  was 
insensible  of  any  sharpness  of  air,  or  inclemency 
of  weather.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkable  for 
extraordinary  strength.  There  was  in  his  air  and 
motion  something  rough  and  artless,  but  so  ma- 
jestic and  great  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man 
ever  lookeo  upon  him  without  veneration,  and  ■ 

genius. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  sparkled 
visibly  in  his  eyes ;  nor  was  it  ever  observed  that 
any  change  of  his  fortune,  or  alteration  in  ha 
affairs,  whether  happy  or  t 
countenance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and 
moling  mirth  by  a  facetious  and  humorous  con- 
versation ;  he  was  never  soured  by  calumny  and 
detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
fute them ;  "  for  they  are  sparks,"  said  he,  "  which, 
if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  them- 
selves." 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemies  by 
severity  of  censure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  the 
faults  or  defects  of  others,  and  was  so  far  from 
inflaming  the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelling  on 
his  own  excellences,  that  he  rarely  mentioned  him- 
self or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depressed  by 
the  presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of  great  men, 
but  persisted  on  all  occasions  in  the  right  with 
a  resolution  always  present  and  always  calm.  He 
was  modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  firm  without 
rudeness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readiness  and  cer- 
tainty, make  a  conjecture  of  men's  inclinations 
and  capacity  by  thetr  aspect 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
his  public  business.  His  usual  exercise  was 
riding,  till,  in  his  latter  years,  bis  distempers 
made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  walk  :  when  he 
was  weary  he  amused  himself  with  playing  on 
the  violin. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  bis  house 
in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  stored  with 
all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  the  climate  would 
bear;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmolested, 
and  prosecute  his  studies  without  interruption. 

The  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  success. 
Statesmen  and  generals  may  grow  great  by  un- 
expected accidents,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  neither  procured  nor  foreseen 
by  themselves;  but  reputation  in  the  learned 
world  must  be  the  effort  of  industry  and  capa- 
city.   Boerhaavc  lost  none  of  his  hours,  but, 
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when  he  had  attained  one  science,  attempted  an- 
other; be  added  physic  to  divinity,  chemistry  to 
the  rnathernatica,  and  anatomy  to  botany.  He 
examined  systems  by  experiments,  and  formed 
experiments  into  systems.  Ho  neither  neglected 
the  observations  of  others,  nor  blindly  submitted 
to  celebrated  names.  He  neither  thought  so 
highly  of  himself  as  to  imagine  he  could  receive 
no  light  from  books,  nor  so  meanly  as  to  believe 
be  could  discover  nothing  but  what  was  to  he 
learned  from  them.  He  examined  the  observa- 
tions of  other  men,  but  trusted  only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  re- 
commending truth  by  elegance,  and  embellishing 
the  philosopher  with  polite  literature:  he  knew 
that  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  will  sacrifice 
their  pleasure  to  their  improvement,  and  those 
authors  who  would  find  many  readers,  must  en- 
deavour to  please  while  they  instruct. 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings 
to  mankind,  and  lest  he  might,  by  a  roughness 
and  barbarity  of  style,  too  frequent  among  men 
of  great  learning,  disappoint  his  own  intentions, 
and  make  bis  labours  less  useful,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  politer  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus 
was  his  learning  at  once  various  and  exact,  pro- 
found and  agreeable. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds 
in  his  character  but  the  second  place ;  his  virtue 
was  yet  much  more  uncommon  than  his  learning. 
He  was  an  admirable  example  of  temperance, 
fortitude,  humility,  and  devotion.  His  piety,  and 
a  religious  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  was 
the  bans  of  all  his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of 
his  whole  conduct  He  was  too  sensible  of  his 
weakness  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself,  or  to 
conceive  that  he  could  subdue  passion,  or  with- 
stand temptation,  by  his  own  natural  power;  he 
attributed  every  good  thought,  and  every  laudable 
action,  to  the  rather  of  goodness.  Being  once 
asked  by  a  friend,  who  had  often  admired  his  pa- 
tience under  great  provocations,  whether  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means  he 
had  so  entirely  suppressed  that  impetuous  and 
ungovernable  passion?  he  answered  with  the  ut- 
most  frankness  and  sincerity,  that  he  was  natu- 
rally quick  of  resentment,  but  that  he  had,  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to 
this  mastery  over  himself! 

As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  it  was, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  his  daily  practice  to  re- 
tire for  an  hour  to  private  prayer  and  meditation ; 
this,  he  often  told  his  friends,  gave  him  spirit  and 
rigour  in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  this  he  there- 
fore commended  as  the  best  rule  of  life ;  for  no- 
thing, he  knew,  could  support  tjfefl  gmd  in  all  dis- 
tresses but  a  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
nor  can  a  steady  and  rational  magnanimity  flow 
from  any  other  source  than  a  consciousness  of  the 
divine  favour. 

He  asserted  on  all  occasions  the  divine  autho- 
rity and  sacred  efficacy  of  the  holy  Scriptures :  and 
maintained  that  they  alone  taught  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  that  they  only  could  give  peace  of 
mind.  The  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  the  frequent  subject  of  his  conversation.  A 
strict  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  and  a  diligent  imi- 
tation of  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  he 
often  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  true  tran- 
quility. He  recommended  to  bis  friends  a  care- 
ml  observation  of  the  precept  of  Moses  concern- 
ing the  love  of  God  and  man.    He  worshipped 


God  as  he  is  in  himself,  without  attempting  to  in- 
quire into  his  nature.  He  desired  only  to  think 
of  God,  what  God  knows  of  himself  There  he 
stopped,  lest,  by  indulging  his  own  ideas,  he 
should  form  a  Deity  from  his  own  imagination, 
and  sin  by  falling  down  before  him.  To  the  wut 
of  God  hie  paid  an  absolute  submission,  without 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  reason  of  his  deter- 
minations ;  and  this  he  accounted  the  first  and 
most  inviolable  duty  of  a  Christian.  When  he 
heard  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  die,  he  used  to 
think,  who  can  tell  whether  this  man  is  not  better 
than  I  ?  or,  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  myself,  but  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Boerhaave,  whose 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note.*  So  far  was 
thus  man  from  being  made  impious  bv  philosophy, 
or  vain  by  knowledge  or  by  virtue,  that  he  ascrib- 
ed all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  good- 
ness to  the  grace  of  God.  May  his  example  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  his  admirers  and  followers r 
May  those  who  study  his  writings  imitate  his  life ! 
and  those  who  endeavour  after  his  knowledge  as- 
pire likewise  to  his  piety ! 

He  married,  September  17, 1710,  Mary  Drolen- 
veaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of 
Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who 
survives  her  father,  and  three  other  children  who 
died  in  their  infancy. 

Tho  works  of  this  great  writer  are  so  generally 
known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  though  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  them  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  were  published,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  give  any  other  account  of  them. 

He  published  in  1707,  "Institutiones  Mediae," 
to  which  he  added  in  1708,  "  Aphorismi  de  cog- 
noscendis  ct  curandis  morbia," 

1710,  "Index  stirpium  in  horto  academico." 

1719,  "De  materia  medico,  et  remediorum  for- 
raulis  liber;"  and  in  1727,  a  second  edition. 

1720,  "Alter  index  stirpium,"  &c  adorned  with 
plates,  and  containing  twice  the  number  of  plants 
as  the  former. 

1722  "Epistola  ad  cL  Ruisehium.  qua  scnten- 
tiam  Malpighianam  de  glandulis  defendiL" 

1724,  "  Atrocis  nec  prius  descripti  morbi  histo- 
ria  illustrissiini  baronis  Wassenarke." 

1725,  "  Opera  anatomica  et  chirurgica  Andrew 
Vesalii,"  with  the  life  of  Vcsalius. 

1728,  "  Altera  atrocis  rarissimique  morbi  mar- 
chionis°  de  Sancto  Albano  historia. " 

"Auctores  de  lue  Aphrodisiaca,  cum  tractata 
pnefixo." 

1731,  "  Aretaei  Capnadocis,  nova  editio." 

1732,  "ElemcntaChcmiffi." 


*  "  Doctrioam  aaeria  literif  Hebraice  et  Gr-vce  tradl- 
tam,  en  I  am  aniime  ealutarem  et  acnovlt  et  sensit.  Omni 
opportttniiate  profltebatur  disciplinnm,  quam  Jeans 
Ghri.«tus  ore  et  vita  expreaait,  unice  iranquiiliuuem  dare 
me  mi.  8emperque  dixit  amieis,  pacers  animi  haud  re- 
periundam  niai  in  magno  Mosia  prxcepto  de  aincero 
amore  Dei  et  hominis  bene  observato.  Neque  extra  earra 
monuments  uapiant  Inveniri,  quod  mentem  aerenet. 
Demn  piua  adoravit,  qui  est.  Inieliigere  de  Deo,  uniee 
rolebat  id.  quod  Deui  de  ae  intelligtt.  Eo  route tu us  ultra 
nihil  requlsirii,  ne  idololatria  erraret  In  voluntate  Dei 
aic  requieacebat,  ut  illitis  nullam  otnnino  rationam  inda- 
gandam  putaret.  Hanc  unire  aupremam  omnium  legem 
ease  contendebat ;  deliherata  conetantia  perfeciiammo 
colendam.  De  aliia  et  aeinao  aentiebat :  ut  quotiea  <  n mi- 
nis reoe  ad  penas  leiafcs  damnams  audiret,  semper  rogl- 
taret,  enpe  die eret ;  'quia  dixerat  an  non  me  aint  meliorea  ? 
Utique,  ai  ipse  melior,  id  non  mihi  anetori  tribuendum 
eaae  paUrn  ak>,  conlUoor ;  aed  ita  largienti  Deo.  '  -Orig. 
Edit. 
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1734,  "Observata  de  argento  vno,  ad  Reg. 
Soc  et  Acad.  Scient" 

These  are  the  writings  of  the  great  Boerhaaye, 
which  have  made  all  encomiums 


admiring  the  abilities,  and 
of  the  author.* 


tlie 


♦  Gent  Mag.  1788,  vol.  ix.  p.  176.-N. 


BLAKE. 


At  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war 
with  an  enemy  whose  insults,  ravages,  and  bar- 
barities have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  ac- 
count of  such  English  commanders  as  have  me- 
rited the  acknowledgments  of  posterity,  by  ex- 
tending the  powers  and  raising  the  honour  of  their 
country,  seems  to  be  no  improper  entertainment 
for  our  readers.*  We  shall  therefore  attempt  a 
succinct  narration  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Ad- 
miral Blake,  in  which  we  have  nothing  farther  in 
view  than  to  do  justice  to  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct, without  intending  any  parallel  between  his 
achievements  and  those  of  our  present  admirals. 

Robert  Blake  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  August,  1598,  his  father  being 
a  merchant  of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of  his 
earliest  years  we  have  no  account,  and  therefore 
can  amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those  prog- 
nostics of  his  future  actions,  so  often  met  with  in 
memoirs. 

In  1615,  he  entered  into  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  continued  till  1623,  though  with- 
out being  much  countenanced  or  caressed  by  his 
superiors,  for  he  was  more  than  once  disappointed 
in  his  endeavours  after  academical  preferments.  It 
is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athena  Ox- 
onienses)  ascribes  the  repulse  he  met  with  at 
Wad  ham  College,  where  he  was  competitor  for  a 
fellowship,  either  to  want  of  learning,  or  of  sta- 
ture. With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the  same 
writer  had  before  informed  us,  that  he  was  an  early 
riser  and  studious,  though  he  sometimes  relieved 
his  attention  by  the  amusements  of  fowling  and 
fishing.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not 
want  capacity,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  upon 
this  confession  of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  being  learned,  at  least  in  the  degree  requi- 
site to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fellowship ;  and  may 
safely  ascribe  his  disappointment  to  his  want  of 
stature,  it  being  the  custom  of  Sir  Henry  SaviL 
then  warden  of  that  college,  to  pay  much  regard 
to  the  outward  appearance  of  those  who  solicited 
preferment  in  that  society.  So  much  do  the  great- 
est events  owe  sometimes  to  accident  or  folly ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
"he  bred,"  ■ays  Clarendon,  "without  any  ap- 
pearance of  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
he  was,  but  inveighed  with  great  freedom  against 
the  license  of  the  times,  and  power  of  the  court." 

In  1640,  he  was  chosen  burgess  for  Bridge- 
water  by  the  Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  re- 
commended himself  by  the  disapprobation  of 
bishop  Laud's  violence  and  severity,  and  his  non- 


*  Thin  life  was  first  printed  in  the  Gentleman' 
line  for  the  yoar  1740.— N. 


compliance  with  those  new  ceremonies  which  he 
was  then  endeavouring  to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  con- 
formity with  his  avowed  principles,  declared  for 
the  parliament;  and  thinking  a  bare  declaration 
for  right  not  all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raised  a 
troop  of  dragoons  for  his  party,  and  appeared  in 
the  held  with  so  much  bravery,  that  he  was  in  a 
short  time  advanced,  without  meeting  any  of  those 
obstructions  which  he  had  encountered  in  the 
university. 

In  1645,  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when 
the  Lord  Goring  came  before  it  with  an  armv  of 
10,000  men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified  and  un- 
supplied  with  almost  every  thing  necessary  for 
supporting  a  siege.  The  state  of  this  garrison 
encouraged  Colonel  Windham,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Blake,  to  propose  a  capitulation; 
which  was  rejected  by  Blake  with  indignation 
and  contempt :  nor  were  either  menaces  or  per- 
suasion of  any  effect,  for  he  maintained  the 
place  under  all  its  disadvantages,  till  the  siege  was 
raised  by  the  parliament's  army. 

He  continued,  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
give  proofs  of  an  insuperable  courage,  and  a 
steadiness  of  resolution  not  to  be  shaken  :  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  parHa- 
ment,  joined  with  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  re- 
turning thanks  for  their  resolution  to  make  no 
more  addresses  to  the  King.  Yet  was  he  so  far 
from  approving  the  death  of  Charles  I.  that  he 
made  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  he  would  ven- 
ture his  life  to  save  him,  as  willingly  as  he  had 
done  to  serve  the  parliament 

In  February,  1648-9,  he  was  made  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  serve  on 
that  element,  for  which  he  seems  by  nature  to 
have  been  designed.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  shut 
up  in  due  harbour  of  Kingsale,  in  Ireland,  for  seve- 
ral months,  till  want  of  provisions  and  despair  of 
relief  excited  the  prince  to  make  a  daring  effort 
for  his  escape,  by  forcing  through  the  parliament's 
fleet :  this  design  he  executed  with  his  usual  in- 
trepidity, and  succeeded  in  it,  though  with  the  loss 
of  three  ships.  He  was  pursued  by  Blake  to 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  Tagus,  and  treated  with  great  distinction  by 
the  Portuguese. 

Blake  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent 
to  the  King  a  messenger,  to  inform  him,  that  the 
fleet  in  his  port  belonging  to  the  public  enemiesof 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  he  demanded 
leave  to  fall  upon  it  This  being  refuse*!,  though 
the  refusal  was  in  very  soft  terms,  and  accompa- 
nied with  declarations  of  esteem,  and  a  present 
of  provisions,  so  exasperated  the  admiral,  that. 
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without  any  hesitation,  he  fell  upon  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  then  returning  from  Brasil,  of  which 
be  took  seventeen  ships,  and  burnt  three.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  alarmed 
at  so  unexpected  a  destruction,  ordered  Prince 
Rupert  to  attack  him,  and  retake  the  Braail  ship*. 
Blake  carried  home  his  prizes  without  molesta- 
tion, the  Prince  not  having  force  enough  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  well  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
quitting  a  port  where  he  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected. 

Blake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
and  received  orders  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
French  who  had  suffered  their  privateers  to  mo- 
lest the  English  trade  ;  an  injury  which,  in  those 
days,  was  always  immediately  resented,  and  if 
not  repaired  certainly  punished.  Sailing  with 
this  commission,  he  took  in  his  way  a  French 
roan  of  war  valued  at  a  million.  How  this  ship 
happened  to  be  so  rich,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
as  it  was  a  cruiser,  it  is  probable  the  rich  lading 
was  the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes. 
Then  following  the  unfortunate  Rupert,  whose 
fleet  by  storms  and  battles  was  now  reduced  to 
five  ships,  into  Carthagena,  he  demanded  leave 
of  the  Spanish  governor  to  attack  him  in  the 
harbour,  but  received  the  same  answer  which  had 
been  returned  before  by  the  Portuguese  :  "  That 
they  had  a  right  to  protect  nil  ships  that  came 
into  their  dominions  ;  that  if  the  admiral  were 
forced  in  thither,  he  should  find  the  same  security ; 
and  that  be  required  him  not  to  violate  the  peace 
of  a  neutral  port."  Blake  withdrew  upon  this 
answer  into  the  Mediterranean  :  and  Rupert 
then  leaving  Carthagena  entered  the  port  of 
Malaga,  where  he  burnt  and  sunk  several  English 
merchant  ships.  Blake  judging  this  to  be  an  in- 
fringement or  the  neutrality  professed  by  the 
Spaniards,  now  made  no  scruple  to  fall  upon  Ru- 
pert's fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  ana  having 
destroyed  three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  sea,  and  take  sanctuary  at  the  Spanish  court. 

In  February,  1650-1,  Blake  still  continuing  to 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  ship 
of  considerable  force,  and  commanded  the  cap- 
tain to  come  on  board,  there  being  no  war  de- 
clared between  the  two  nations.  The  captain, 
when  he  came,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  "  he 
was  willing  to  lay  down  his  sword,  and  yield  7" 
which  he  gallantly  refused,  though  in  his  enemy's 
power.  Blake,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  an 
artifice,  and  detesting  the  appearance  of  treachery, 
told  him,  "  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  back 
to  his  ship,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could." 
The  captain  willingly  accepted  his  offer,  and  after 
a  fight  of  two  hours,  confessed  himself  conquered, 
kissed  his  sword,  and  surrendered  it 

In  1652,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between 
the  two  commonwealths  of  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  a  war  in  which  the  greatest  admirals  that 
perhaps  anv  age  hns  produced,  were  engaged  on 
each  side,  in  which  nothing  less  was  contested 
than  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  animosity,  and  resolution, 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  dispute. 
The  chief  commanders  of  the  Dutch  fleets  were 
Van  Trump,  De  Ruvter,  and  De  Witt,  the  most 
celebrated  names  of  their  own  nation,  and  who 
had  been  perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been 
opposed  by  any  other  enemies.  The  States  of 
Holland,  having  carried  on  their  trade  without 
opposition,  and  almost  without  competition,  not 
only  during  the  inactive  reign  of  James  L  but 


during  the  commotions  of  England,  had  arrived 
to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that  affluence 
of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long 
continued  prosperity  naturally  produces,  they 
began  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other 
nations  with  insolence,  which  nothing  can  defend 
but  superiority  of  force.  They  had  for  some 
time  made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, and  had  equipped  a  large  fleet,  without 
any  apparent  danger  threatening  them,  or  any 
avowed  design  of  attacking  their  neighbours.  This 
unusual  armament  was  not  beheld  by  the  English 
without  some  jealousy,  and  care  was  taken  to 
fit  out  such  a  fleet  as  might  secure  the  trade  from 
interruption,  and  the  coast  from  insults  ;  of  this 
Bloke  was  constituted  admiral  for  nine  months. 
In  this  situation  the  two  nations  remained,  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other,  without  act- 
ing hostilities  on  either  side,  till  the  19th  of  May, 
1652,  when  Van  Tramp  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  men  of  war.  Blake, 
who  had  then  but  twenty  ships,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Dutch  admiral  saluted  him  with 
three  single  shots,  to  require  that  he  should,  by 
striking  bis  flag,  show  that  respect  to  the  English 
which  is  due  to  every  nation  in  their  own  domi- 
nions ;  to  which  the  Dutchman  answered  with  a 
broadside  ;  and  Blake,  perceiving  that  he  intend- 
ed to  dispute  the  point  of  honour,  advanced  with 
his  own  ship  before  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  a  general  battle  might  be  prevent- 
ed. But  the  Dutch,  instead  of  admitting  him  to 
treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whole  fleet,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law 
of  nations.  Blake  for  some  time  stood  alone 
against  their  whole  force,  till  the  rest  of  his  squad- 
ron corning  up,  the  fight  was  continued  from  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  having  not  destroyed  a  single  vessel, 
nor  more  than  fifteen  men,  most  of  which  were 
on  board  the  Admiral,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  was  himself  engaged  for  four  hours 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  be- 
ing the  mark  at  which  they  aimed ;  and  as  Whit- 
lock  relates,  received  above  a  thousand  shot 
Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particular 
blessing  and  preservation  of  God,  and  ascribes 
his  success  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  Dutch 
having  first  attacked  him  upon  the  English  coast 
It  is  indeed  little  less  than  miraculous,  that  a 
thousand  great  shot  should  not  do  more  execu- 
tion ;  and  those  who  will  not  admit  the  interpo- 
sition of  providence,  may  draw  at  least  this  in- 
ference from  it,  t'uii  the  I  rat  tit  nutn  is  not  alw>ay$ 
in  the  zrtatrst  danger. 

In  July,  he  met  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with  a 
convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he 
took,  with  100  of  their  herring-busses.  And  in 
September,  being  stationed  in  the  Downs,  with 
about  sixtv  sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals De  Witt  and  De  Ruvter  with  near  the  same 
number  and  advanced  towards  them  ;  but  the 
Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  coast, 
and  shallowness  of  their  rivers,  to  build  their 
ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  require  less 
depth  of  water  than  the  English  vessels,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  form  of  their  shipping,  and  shel- 
tered themselves  behind  a  flat,  called  Kentish 
Knork  ;  so  that  the  English,  finding  some  of  their 
ships  aground,  were  obliged  U>  alter  their  course ; 
b^it^pereeiring^  early ^the  m»xt  morning^that  the 
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them  with  all  the  speed  that  the  wind,  which 
weak  and  uncertain,  allowed,  but  found 
themselves  unable  to  reach  them  with  the  bulk  of 
their  fleet,  and  therefore  detached  some  of  the 
lightest  frigates  to  chase  them.  These  came  so 
near  as  to  fire  upon  them  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  tacking  about, 
hoisted  their  sails,  and  steered  toward  their  own 
coast,  and  rinding  themselves  the  next  day  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  English  fleet,  retired  into 
Goree.  The  sailors  wcru  eager  to  attack  them 
in  their  own  harbours  ;  but  a  council  of  war  be- 
ing convened  it  was  judged  imprudent  to  hazard 
the  fleet  upon  the  shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  im- 
portant enterprise  without  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 


That  in  this  engagement  the  victory  belonged 
to  the  English  is  beyond  dispute,  since,  without  the 
loss  of  one  ship,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men 
killed,  they  drove  the  enemy  into  their  own  ports, 
took  the  rear-admiral  and  another  vessel,  and 
so  discouraged  the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not 
agreed  in  their  measures,  that  De  Ruyter,  who 
had  declared  against  hazarding  a  battle,  desired 
to  resign  his  commission,  and  De  Witt,  who  had 
insisted  upon  righting,  fell  sick,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, with  vexation.  But  how  great  the  loss  of 
the  Dutch  was  is  not  certainly  known  :  that  two 
ships  were  taken  tbey  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but 
affirm  that  those  two  were  all  that  were  destroy- 
ed. The  English,  on  the  other  side,  affirm  that 
three  of  their  vessels  were  disabled  at  the  first  en- 
counter, that  their  numbers  on  the  second  day 
were  visibly  diminished,  and  that  on  the  last  day 
they  saw  three  or  four  ships  sink  in  their  flight. 

DeWitt  being  now  discharged  by  the  Holland- 
ereas  unfortunate,  and  the  chief  command  restor- 
ed to  Van  Trump,  great  preparations  were  made 
for  retrieving  their  reputation,  and  repairing  their 
Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
themselves,  now  made  factious  by"  sue- 
the  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
civil  administration  being  jealous  of  those  whose 
military  commands  bad  procured  so  much  honour, 
lest  they  who  raised  them  should  be  eclipsed  by 
them.  Such  is  the  general  revolution  of  affairs 
in  every  state  ;  danger  and  distress  produce 
unanimity  and  hravery,  virtues  which  are  seldom 
unattended  with  success  ;  but  success  is  the  pa- 
rent of  pride,  and  pride  of  jealousy  and  faction  ; 
faction  makes  way  for  calamity,  and  happy  is 
that  nation  whose  calamities  renew  their  unani- 
mity. Such  is  the  rotation  of  interests,  that 
equally  tend  to  hinder  the  total  destruction  of  a 
people,  and  to  obstruct  an  exorbitant  increase  of 
power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detach- 
ments, and  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  sail  in 
the  Downs,  very  ill  provided  both  with  men  and 
ammunition,  and  expecting  new  supplies  from 
those  whose  animosity  hindered  them  from  pro- 
viding them,  and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the  trade 
of  their  country  distressed,  than  the  sea-officers 
exalted  by  a  new  acquisition  of  honour  and  in- 
fluence. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  resumption  of  his  command  by  some  re- 
markable action,  had  assembled  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  ten  fire-ships,  and  steered  towards  the 
Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and 
strength  he  was  probably  acquainted,  was  then 
stationed.  Blake,  not  able  to  restrain  his  natural 
ardour,  or  perhaps  not  fully  informed  of  the  su- 


periority of  his  enemies,  put  out  to 
them,  though  his  fleet  was  so  weakly  manned, 
that  half  of  his  ships  were  obliged  to  lie  idle  with- 
out engaging,  for  want  of  sailors.   The  force  of 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  sustained  by 
about  twenty-two  ships.   Two  of  the  English 
frigates,  named  the  \  anguard  and  the  Victory, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  stood  engaged  amidst 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  through  without 
much  injury,  nor  did  the  English  lose  any  ships 
till  the  evening,  when  the  Garland,  carrying  forty 
guns,  was  boarded  at  once  by  two  great  ships, 
which  were  opposed  by  the  English  till  they  had 
scarcely  any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks ;  thea 
retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  they 
blew  op  their  decks,  which  were  now  possessed 
by  the  enemy,  and  at  length  were  overpowered 
and  taken.   The  Bonaventure,  a  stout  well-built 
merchant  ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland,  was 
attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and  after  a  stout  re» 
sistance,  in  which  the  captain,  who  defended  her 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  was  killed,  was  likewise 
carried  off  by  the  Dutch.  Blake,  in  the  Triumph, 
seeing  the  Garland  in  distress,  pressed  forward 
to  relieve  her,  but  in  his  way  had  his  foremast 
shattered,  and  was  himself  boarded  ;  but  beating 
off  the  enemies,  he  disengaged  himself,  and  re- 
tired into  the  Thames  with  the  lose  only  of  two 
ships  of  force,  and  four  small  frigates,  but  with 
his  whole  fleet  much  shattered.   IS  or  was  the  vic- 
tory gained  at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  disproportion  of  strength ;  for  of  tbs 
Dutch  flag-ships  one  was  blown  up,  and  the  other 
two  disabled  ;  a  proof  of  the  English  bravery, 
which  should  have  induced  Van  1  rump  to  have 
spared  the  insolence  of  carrying  a  broom  at  his 
top-mast  in  his  triumphant  passage  through  the 
Channel,  which  he  intended  as  a  declaration  that 
he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the  English  shipping; 
this,  which  he  had  little  reason  to  think  of  accom- 
plishing, he  soon  after  perished  in  attempting. 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and  inqui- 
ries, which  all  historians  seem  to  decline  by  agree- 
ment, of  which  this  action  may  afford  us  an  ex- 
ample :  nothing  appears  at  the  first  view  more  to 
demand  our  curiosity,  or  afford  matter  for  exami- 
nation, than  this  wild  encounter  of  twenty-two 
ships  with  a  force,  according  to  their  accounts 
who  favour  the  Dutch,  three  times  superior. 
Nothing  can  justify  a  commander  in  fighting 
under  such  disadvantages,  but  the  impossibility  of 
retreating.  But  what  hindered  Blake  from  re- 
tiring as  well  before  the  fight  as  after  it  ?  To  say 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  very  criminal  degree 
of  negligence ;  and,  at  least,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  from  the  time  he  saw  them,  he  could  not  but 
know  that  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  opposed 
by  him,  arid  even  then  there  was  time  for  retreat 
To  urge  the  ardour  of  his  sailors,  is  to  divest  him 
of  the  authority  of  a  commander,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  most  reproachful  weakness  that  can 
enter  into  the  character  of  a  general  To  men- 
tion the  impetuosity  of  bis  own  courage,  is  to 
make  the  blame  of  lug  temerity  equal  to  the  praise 
of  Ids  valour ;  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  most 
gentle  censure  that  the  truth  of  history  will  allow. 
We  must  then  admit,  amidst  our  eulogies  and 

Sptauses,  that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  valiant 
ake  was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconsiderate  and 
desperate  enterprize,  by  the  resistless  ardour  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  the  honour 
of  his  country. 
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h  wm  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  his  lots,  and  restraining  the  inso- 
lence of  tbe  Dutch.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
1WS-3,  Blake  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail, 
and  assisted,  at  his  own  request,  by  Colonels 
Monk  and  Dean,  espied  Van  Trump  with  a  fleet 
of  above  100  men  of  war,  as  Clarendon  relates, 
of  70  by  their  own  public  accounts,  and  300  mer- 
chant ships  under  hta  convoy.  The  English,  with 
their  usual  intrepidity,  advanced  towards  them ; 
and  Blake  in  the  Triumph,  in  which  he  always 
led  hts  fleet,  with  twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  by  the  disparity  of  their  force  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  having  received  in  his 
hull  no  fewer  than  700  shots,  when  Lawson  in 
the  Fairfax  came  to  his  assistance.  The  rest  of 
the  English  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was 
continued  with  the  utmost  degree  of  vigour  and 
resolution,  till  the  night  gave  the  Dutch  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring,  with  the  loss  of  one  flag-ship, 
and  nx  other  men  of  war.  The  EngUsh  had 
many  vessels  damaged,  but  none  lost  On  board 
Lawaon's  ship  were  killed  100  men,  and  as  many 
oa  board  Blake's,  who  lost  his  captain  and  secre- 
Urr,  and  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Biike,  baring  set  ashore  his  wounded  men, 
•ailed  in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  seDt  his 
convoy  before,  and  himself  retired  righting  to- 
*irdi  Bulloign.  Blake  ordered  his  Kght  frigates 
to  follow  the  merchants,  still  continued  to  harass 
Van  Trump,  and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of 
February,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle, 
in  which  Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before 
the  English,  and  making  use  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  his  shipping,  secured  Itimself  in  the  shoals. 
The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the  others, 
art  various ;  but  the  Dutch  writers  themselves 
confess  that  they  lost  eight  men  of  war,  and  more 
tbta  twenty  merchant  ships ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  suffered  much  more  than  they  are  wil- 
ling to  allow,  for  these  repeated  defeats  provoked 
the  common  people  to  riots  and  insurrections,  and 
obliged  the  States  to  ask,  though  ineffectually, 
»r  peace. 

In  April  following,  the  form  of  government  in 
England  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  autho- 
rity assumed  by  Cromwell :  upon  which  occasion 
&ake,  with  his  associates  declared  that,  notwith- 
standing the  change  in  the  administration,  they 
thotild  still  be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  ana 
to  defend  the  nation  from  insults,  injuries,  and 
encroachments.  "It  is  not,"  says  Blake,  "the 
business  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  affairs,  but 
to  hmder  foreigners  from  fooling  us."  This  was* 
the  principle  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
he  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the 
«*t,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  unanimity  and 
Headinesa.  "  Disturb  no)  one  another  with  do- 
mestic disputes,  but  remember  that  we  are  English, 
and  our  enemies  are  foreigners.  Enemies !  which, 
It  what  party  soever  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  in- 
terest of  our  country  to  humble  and  restrain." 

After  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  Blake,  Monk, 
wd  Dean,  sailed  out  of  the  English  harbours  with 
100  men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with  70 
•Ml  on  their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to  the  Texel, 
*nd  took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  sailed  north- 
ward in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a 
"*t  of  merchants  under  his  convoy,  durst  not 
«ter  the  Channel,  but  steered  towards  the  Sound, 
Md,  by  great  dexterity  and  address,  escaped  the 
three  English  admirals,  and  brought  aJI  his  si 


Mir;  then,  knowing  that  Blake 

North,  came  before  Dover,  and 
town,  but  was  driven  off  bv  the 


into  their  harbour ; 
was  still  in  the 

fired  upon  that  town,  but  was  driven  off  by 
castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the 
Dutch  in  their  own  ports  with  eightv  sail ;  but 
hearing  that  Van  Trump  was  at  I 
men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  shir, 
river  and  ports  to  repair  to  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  i 
ment,  in  the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was' car- 
ried off  by  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  the  fight  continued 
from  about  twelve  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fichling. 

On  the  I'ti  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up 
with  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  procured  die  En- 
glish a  complete  victory ;  nor  could  the  Dutch 
any  otherwise  preserve  their  ships  than  by  retiring 
once  more  into  the  flats  and  shallows,  wltere  the 
largest  of  the  English  vessels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  batUe  Van  Trump  boarded  vice-admiral 
Pen;  but  was  beaten  oflj and  himself  boarded, 
and  reduced  to  blow  up  his  decks,  of  which  the 
English  bad  gotten  possession.  He  was  then 
entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another ;  nor  could 

K»ssibly  have  escaped,  had  not  De  Ruyter  and 
e  Witt  arrived  at  that  instant  and  rescued  him. 
However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  ex- 
tenuate their  loss  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no 
more  than  eight  ships  to  have  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  received 
much  greater  damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts 
of  more  impartial  historians,  but  by  the  remon- 
strances ana  exclamations  of  their  admirals  them- 
selves; Van  Trump  declaring  before  the  States, 
that  "  without  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  large 
men  of  war,  he  could  serve  them  no  more and 
De  Witt  crying  out  before  them,  with  tbe  natural 
warmth  of  his  character,  "Why  should  I  be 
silent  before  my  lords  and  masters  7  The  English 
are  our  masters,  and  by  consequence  masters  of 
the  sea." 

In  November,  1654,  Blake  was  sent  by  Crom- 
well into  t  he  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  received  the  homage  of 
all  that  part  of  the  world,  being  equally  courted 
by  the  baughtyJSpaniards,  the  surly  Dutch,  and 

In  March,  1656,  having  forced  Algiers  to  sub- 
mission, he  entered  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  and 
demanded  reparation  for  the  robberies  practised 
upon  the  English  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and 
insisted  that  the  captives  of  his  nation  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  bat- 
teries along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his  ships 
under  the  castles,  sent  Blake  a  haughty  and  inso- 
lent answer :  "  There  are  our  castles  of  Goletta, 
and  Porto  Ferino,"  said  he,  "upon  which  you 
may  do  your  worst ;"  adding  other  menaces  and 
intuits,  and  mentioning  in  terms  of  ridicule  the 
inequality  of  a  fight  between  ships  and  castles. 
HI. ike  had  likewise  demanded  leave  to  take  in 
water,  which  was  refused  him.  Fired  with  this 
inhuman  and  insolent  treatment,  he  curled  his 
whiskers,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  angry, 
and,  entering  Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  ships, 
discharged  his  shot  so  fast  upon  the  batteries  and 
castles,  that  in  two  hours  the  guns  were  dismount- 
ed, and  the  works  forsaken,  though  he  was  at 
first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sixty  cannon.  He  then 
ordered  bis  officers  to  send  out  their  long  boats 
j  seize  nine  of  the  piratical  ship. 
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lying  in  the  road,  himself  continuing  to  fire  upon 
the  castle.  This  was  bo  bravely  executed,  that 
with  the  loas  of  only  twenty-five  men  killed,  and 
forty-eight  wounded,  all  the  ships  were  fired  in 
the  sight  of  Tunis.  Thence  sailing  to  Tripoli, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  that  nation ;  then  ro 
turning  to  Tunis,  ho  found  nothing  bat  submis- 
sion. And  such  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that 
he  met  with  no  farther  opposition,  but  collected  a 
kind  of  tribute  from  the  princes  of  those  countries, 
his  business  being  to  demand  reparation  for  all 
the  injuries  offered  to  the  English  during  the  civil 
wars.  He  exacted  from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
60,000%  and.  as  it  is  said,  sent  home  sixteen  ships 
laden  with  the  effects  which  he  had  received  from 
several  states. 

The  respect  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreign- 
ers to  treat  his  countrymen,  appears  from  a  story 
related  by  Bishop  Burnet  When  he  lay  before 
Malaga,  in  a  time  of  peace  with  Spain,  some  of 
his  sailors  went  ashore,  and  meeting  a  procession 
of  the  host,  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  respect  to 
it,  but  laughed  at  those  that  did.  The  people, 
being  put  by  one  of  the  priests  upon  resenUng 
this  indignity,  fell  upon  thcrn  and  beat  them  se- 
verely. When  they  returned  to  their  ship,  they 
complained  of  their  ill-treatment;  upon  which 
Blake  sent  to  demand  the  priest  who  bad  procured 
it.  The  viceroy  answered  that,  having  no  autho- 
rity over  the  priests,  he  could  not  send  liim :  to 
which  Blake  replied,  "that  he  did  not  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  the  viceroy's  authority,  but  that 
if  the  priest  were  not  sent  within  three  hours,  he 
would  bum  the  town."  The  viceroy  then  sent 
the  priest  to  him,  who  pleaded  the  provocation 
given  by  the  seamen.  Blake  bravely  and  ration- 
ally answered,  that  if  be  had  complained  to  him, 
he  would  have  punished  them  severely,  for  he 
would  not  have  his  men  affront  the  established  re- 
ligion of  any  place ;  but  that  he  was  angry  that 
the  Spaniards  should  assume  that  power,  for  he 
would  have  all  the  world  know  "that  an  English- 
man was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Englishman." 
So  having  used  the  priest  civilly,  he  sent  him  back, 
being  satisfied  that  he  was  in  his  power.  This 
conduct  so  much  pleased  Cromwell,  that  he  read 
the  letter  in  council  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
said,  "he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  English- 
man as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been." 

In  1656,  the  Protector,  having  declared  war 
against  Spain,  despatched  Blake  with  twenty-five 
men  of  war  to  infest  their  coasts,  and  intercept 
their  shipping.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders  he 
cruised  all  winter  about  the  Straits,  and  then  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cales,  where  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  Spanish  plate-fleet 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa-Cruz,  in  the  isle 
of"  Teneriffe.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  he  de- 
rtcd  from  Cales,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at 
nta-Cruz,  where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  ves- 
sels. The  bay  was  defended  on  the  north  side  by 
a  castle  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other 
parts  by  seven  forts  with  cannon  proportioned 
to  the  bigness,  all  united  by  a  fine  ofcommuniea- 
tion  manned  with  musqueteera.  The  Spanish 
admiral  drew  up  his  small  ships  under  the  cannon 
of  the  castle,  and  stationed  six  great  galleons  with 
their  broadsides  to  the  sea ;  an  advantageous  and 
prudent  disposition,  but  of  little  effect  against  the 
English  commander;  who  determining  to  attack 
them,  ordered  Stayncr  to  enter  the  bay  with  his 
squadron ;  then  posting  some  of  his  larger  ships 
to  play  upon  the  fortifications,  himself  attacked 


the  galleons,  which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  were 

at  length  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  though  the 
least  of  them  was  bigger  than  the  biggest  of  Blake's 
ships.  The  forts  and  smaller  vessels  being  now 
shattered  and  forsaken,  the  whole  fleet  was  set 
on  fire,  the  galleons  bv  Blake,  and  the  smaller 
vessels  by  Stayner,  the  English  vessels  being  too 
much  shattered  in  the  fight  to  bring  them  away. 
Thus  was  the  whole  plate-fleet  destroyed,  "  and 
tho  Spaniards,"  according  to  Rapin's  remark, 
"  sustained  a  great  loss  of  ships,  money,  men,  and 
merchandise,  while  the  English  gained  nothing 
but  glory."  As  if  he  that  increases  the  military 
reputation  of  a  people  did  not  increase  their  power, 
and  he  that  weakens  his  enemy  in  effect  strength- 
ens himself. 

"  The  whole  action,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  so 
incredible,  that  all  men,  who  knew  the  place,  won- 
dered that  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  so- 
ever endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it, 
and  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  be- 
lieve what  they  had  done:  while  the  Spaniards 
comforted  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  they 
were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  destroyed  them 
in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a  strong  resolution 
of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to  pass, 
that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  dis- 
appoint them ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  how 
small  a  loss  the  English  sustained  in  this  unpa- 
ralleled  action,  not  one  ship  being  left  behind,  and 
the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  200  men  . 
when  the  slaughter  on  board  the  Spanish  ships 
and  on  shore  was  incredible,"  The  general  cruized 
for  some  time  afterwards  with  his  victorious  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  Cales,  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
shipping ;  but  finding  his  constitution  broken  by 
the  fatigue  of  the  last  three  years,  determined  to 
return  home,  and  died  before  ho  came  to  land. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and  having  lain  some 
time  in  state  at  Greenwich-house,  was  buried  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  with  all  the  funeral  solemnity 
due  to  the  remains  of  a  man  so  famed  for  his  bra- 
very, and  so  spotless  in  his  integrity;  nor  is  it 
without  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  the 
treatment  his  body  met  a  year  after  the  Restora- 
tion, when  it  was  taken  up  by  expiess  command, 
and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 
Had  he  been  guilt  v  of  the  murder  of  Charles  L  to 
insult  his  body  had  been  a  mean  revenge  •  but  as 
he  was  innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhumanity,  and, 
perhaps,  ingratitude.  "Let  no  man,"  says  the 
oriental  proverb,  "pull  a  dead  lion  by  the  beard." 

But  that  regard  which  was  denied  his  body  has 
been  paid  to  rus  better  remains,  his  name  and  his 
memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to  deny  him 
the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,  contempt  of 
wealth,  and  love  ot  his  country.  "  He  was  the 
first  man,"  says  Clarendon,  "that  declined  the  old 
track,  and  made  it  apparent  that  the  sciences 
might  be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined. 
He  was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  con- 
temn castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever  boon 
thought  very  formidable,  but  were  discovered  by 
him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who 
could  rarely  be  hurt  by"  them.  He  was  the  first 
that  infused  that  proportion  of  courage  into  sea- 
men, by  making  them  see,  by  experience,  what 
mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  resolved, 
and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire,  as  well  as  upon 
the  water ;  and  though  he  has  been  very  well  imi- 
tated and  followed,  was  the  first  that  gave  the  ex- 
ample of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and  bold  and 
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To  this  attestation  of  his  military  excellence,  it 
may  be  proper  to  subjoin  an  account  of  his  moral 
character,  from  the  author  of  "Lives  English  and 
Foreign."  "He  was  jealous,"  says  that  writer, 
"of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  glory  of  his 
rabon  j  and  as  he  made  use  of  no  mean  artifices 
in  raise  himself  to  the  highest  command  at  sea,  so 
he  needed  no  interest  but  his  merit  to  support 
ton  in  it.  He  scorned  nothing  more  than  money, 
which,  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  was  bud  out  by  him 
ra  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  show  that  he 
wu  animated  by  that  brave  public  spirit,  which 
has  once  been  reckoned  rather  romantic  than 
heroic.  And  he  was  so  disinterested,  that  though 
mi  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  himself 
than  he,  who  had  taken  so  many  millions  from 
t.V  enemies  of  England  yet  ho  throw  it  all  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  did  not  die  500'.  richer 
than  his  father  left  him ;  which  the  author  avers, 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  family  and 
thev  circumstances,  having  been  bred  up  in  it, 


and  often  heard  his  I 
him.  He  was  religious  according  to  the  pretend- 
ed purity  of  these  times,  but  would  frequently  al- 
low himself  to  be  merry  with  bis  officers,  and  by 
his  tenderness  and  generosity  to  the  seamen  ' 
so  endeared  himself  to  them,  that  when  he 
they  lamented  his  loss  as  that  of  a 
father." 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  character  may 
be  properly  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his 
life,  by  wliich  it  appears  how  much  the  spirit  of 
Blake  was  superior  to  all  private  views.  His  bro- 
ther in  the  hist  action  with  the  Spaniards,  having 
not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake's  desire  discarded, 
and  the  ship  was  given  to  another ;  yet  was  ho 
not  less  regardful  of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when 
he  died  he  left  him  his  estate,  knowing  him  well 
qualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  fortune, 
though  he  had  found  him  unfit  to  serve  his  < 
try  in  a  public  character,  and  had  therefor 
suffered  him  to  rob  it 
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Francis  Da  a  sr.  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 

Devonshire,  who  being  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Protestants,  at  that  time  much  opposed  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  place  of 
resdence  into  Kent  for  refuge',  from  the  persccu- 
txsi  rameu  Against  mm,  and  those  of  the  same 
opinion,  by  the  law  of  the  six  articles. 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  sup- 
ported, was  not  known ;  nor  have  we  any  ao 
«*mt  of  the  first  years  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
m,  of  iny  disposition  to  hazards  and  adventures 
*hjfh  might  have  been  discovered  in  his  child- 
hood,  or  of  the  education  which  qualified  him  for 
•**  wonderful  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed  that  he  was  put  appren- 
'  ■  '.v  hn  lather  to  the  mute  of  I  small  vessel 
tat  traded  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
under  whom  he  probably  learned  the  rudiments 
«f  navigation,  and  familiarized  himself  to  the 
•haters  and  hardships  of  the  sea. 

But  how  few  opportunities  soever  he  might 
tare  m  this  part  ot  his  life  for  the  exercise  of 
to  courage,  he  gave  so  many  proofs  of  diligence 
fidelity,  that  his  master  dying  unmarried,  left 
ton  his  little  vessel  in  reward  of  his  services  ;  a 

'  nn-*ani  -  that  dsSSfTM  to  hf  HIIIHHIrj  II HI*, 
not  only  as  it  may  illustrate  the  private  character 
of  this  brave  man,  but  as  it  may  hint  to  all  those 
who  may  hereafter  propose  his  conduct  for  their 
^waaon.  that  virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both 
of  reputation  and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step 
'o  greatness  is  to  be  honest. 

If  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an 
incident  at  the  first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it 
Tmght  be  added,  that  it  deserves  the  reflection  of 
tkase,  who,  when  they  are  engaged  in  affairs  not 
•deqmte  to  their  abilities,  pass  them  over  with  a 
contemptuous  neglect,  and  while  they  amuse 
fcemsefvea  with  chimerical  schemes,  and  plans  of 
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future  undertakings,  sutler  every  opportunity  of 
smaller  advantage  to  slip  away  as  unworthy  their 
regard.  They  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
Drake,  that  diligence  in  employments  of  less  con- 
sequence is  the  most  successful  introduction  to 
greater  enterprizes. 

After  having  followed  for  some  time  his  mas- 
ter's profession,  he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  a 
province,  and  having  sold  his  little  vessel,  ventured 
his  effects  in  the  new  trade  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  having  not  been  long  discovered,  and  very 
little  frequented  by  the  English  till  that  time,  were 
conceived  so  much  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no 
voyage  thither  could  fail  of  being  recompensed  by 
great  advantages.  Nothing  was  talked  of  among 
the  mercantile  or  adventurous  part  of  mankind, 
but  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  new  world. 
Fresh  discoveries  were  frequently  made,  new 
countries  and  nations  never  heard  of  before  were 
daily  described,  and  it  may  easily  be  concluded 
that  the  relaters  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of 
their  attempts,  by  suppressing  or  diminishing  any 
circumstance  that  might  produce  wonder,  or  excite 
curiosity.  Nor  was  their  vanity  only  engaged  in 
raising  admirers,  but  their  interest  likewise  in  pro- 
curing adventurers,  who  were  indeed  easily  gained 
by  the  hopes  which  naturally  arise  from  new 
prospects;  though  through  ignorance  of  the 
American  seas,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  from  the  first  discovery  of  those  coun- 
tries considered  every  other  nation  that  attempted 
to  follow  them  as  invaders  of  their  rights,  the 
best  concerted  designs  often  miscarried. 

Among  those  who  suffered  most  from  the 
Spanish  injustice,  was  Captain  John  Hawkins, 
who,  having  been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to 
traffic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the 
stipulation  then  made  between  them,  and,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  peace  between  Spain  and  England, 
attacked  without  any  declaration  of  hostilities, 
and  obliged,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  re- 
tire, with  the  loss  of  four  ships,  and  a  great  nunv 
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[or  car- 
ed into  slavery. 
In  thin  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almost 
all  his  fortune,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
recover,  both  by  his  own  private  interest,  and  by 
obtaining  letters  from  Uueen  Elizabeth  ;  for  the 
Spaniards,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  cither  vin- 
dicated the  injustice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  least 
forbore  to  redress  it 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impoverished,  re- 
tained at  least  his  courage  and  his  industry,  that 
ardent  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  adventures, 
and  that  indefatigable  patience  that  enabled  him 
to  surmount  difficulties.  Ho  did  not  sit  down 
idly  to  lament  misfortunes,  which  heaven  had  put 
h  in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at  poverty 
while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to  be  gained. 
But  having  made  two  voyages  to  America  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  intelligence  of  the  state'  of  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  seas  and  coasts,  he  determined  on  a  third 
expedition  of  more  importance,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  slmuld  find  how  imprudently  they  al- 
ways act  who  injure  and  insult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  set 
sail  from  Plymouth,  in  the  Pascha  of  seventy 
tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-five 
tons,  commanded  by  his  brother  John  Drake, 
having  in  both  the  vessels  seventy-three  men  and 
boys,  with  a  year's  provision,  and  such  artillery 
and  ammunition  as  was  necessary  for  his  undertak- 
ing, which,  however  incredible  it  may  appear  to 
such  as  consider  rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude, 
was  no  less  than  to  moke  reprisals  upon  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourahlcjthey  entered, 
June  29,  between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominica,  and 
on  July  6th  saw  the  island  of  Santa  Martha  ; 
then  continuing  their  course,  after  having  been 
becalmed  for  some  time,  they  arrived  at  Port 
Pheasant,  so  named  by  Drake  in  a  former  voyage 
to  the  east  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  Here  he  pro- 
posed to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had  brought 
m  pieces  ready  framed  from  Plymouth,  and  was 
going  ashore  with  a  few  men  unarmed,  but  dis- 
covering asmoke  at  a  distance,  ordered  the  other 
boat  to  follow  him  with  a  greater  force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was 
in  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead 
nailed  to  another  tree  with  an  inscription  en- 
graved upon  it  by  one  Garret  an  Englishman, 
who  had  left  that  place  but  five  days  before,  and 
had  taken  this  method  of  infonning  him  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  advertised  of  his  intention  to 
anchor  at  that  place,  and  that  it  therefore  would 
be  prudent  to  make  a  very  short  stay  there. 

But  Drake,  knowing  how  convenient  this 
place  was  for  his  designs,  and  considering  that 
the  hazard  and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be 
avoided  in  seeking  another  station,  was  equiva- 
lent to  any  other  danger  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  follow 
his  first  resolution  ;  only  for  his  greater  security, 
he  ordered  a  kind  of  palisade  or  fortification  to  be 
made  by  felling  large  trees,  and  laying  the  trunks 
and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the  side  of  the 
river. 

On  July  20,  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and 
being  joined  by  one  Captain  Rause,  who  hap- 

Eened  to  touch  at  the  same  place  with  a  bark  of 
fly  men,  they  set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  Dioa, 
and,  taking  two  frigates  at  the  island  of  Pines, 
informed  by  tie  negroes  which  they  found 


in  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
in  expectation  of  some  soldiers,  which  the  go- 
vernor of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  them 
from  the  Symerona,  or  fugitive  negroes,  who, 
having  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters 
in  great  numbers,  had  settled  themselves  undet 
two  kings  or  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  way  be 
I  ween  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama,  and  Dot 
only  asserted  their  natural  right  to  liberty  and 
independence,  but  endeavoured  to  revenge  the 
cruelties  they  had  suffered,  and  had  lately  put  the 
inhabitants  of  >' ombre  de  Dios  into  the  utmost 
consternation. 

These  Negroes  the  captain  set  on  shore  on 
the  main  land,  so  that  thev  might,  by  joining  the 
Symerona,  recover  their  liberty,  or  at  least  i night 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  people  of 
Nombre  de  Dios  any  speedy  information  of  his 
intention  to  invade  them. 

Then  selecting  fifty-three  men  from  bis  own 
company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new 
associate,  Captain  Rause,  he  embarked  with 
them  in  his  pinnaces,  and  set  sail  for  Nombre  de 
Dios. 

On  July  28th,  at  night,  he  approached  the  town 
undiscovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  under  the 
shore,  intending  after  his  men  were  refreshed,  to 
begin  the  attack  ;  but,  finding  that  they  were  ter- 
rifying each  other  with  formidable  accounts  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  determined  to  hinder  the  panic 
from  spreading  farther,  by  leading  them  imme- 
diately to  action  ;  and  therefore  ordered  them  to 
their  oars  :  he  landed  without  any  opposition, 
there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay,  though 
it  was  secured  with  six  brass  cannons  of  trio 
largest  size  ready  mounted.  But  tne  gunner, 
while  they  were  throwing  the  cannons  from  theii 
carriages,  alarmed  the  town  as  they  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  bell,  the  drums,  and  the  noise  of 
the  people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pin- 
naces, inarched  round  the  town  with  no  great  op- 
position, the  men  being  more  hurt  by  treading  on 
the  weapons  left  on  the  ground  by  the  flying  ene- 
my, than  by  the  resistance  which  they  encoun- 
tered. 

At  length,  having  taken  seme  of  the  Spaniards, 
Drake  commanded  them  to  show  him  the  gover- 
nor's house,  where  the  mules  that  bring  the  salver 
from  Panama  were  unloaded  ;  there  they  found 
the  door  open,  and,  entering  the  room  where 
the  silver  was  deposited,  found  it  heaped  up  in 
bars  in  such  quantities  as  almost  exceed  belief, 
the  pile  being,  they  conjectured,  seventy  feet 
in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  height, 
each  bar  weighing  between  thirty  and  forty-rave 
pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  sight  of  this 
treasure,  nothing  was  thought  on  by  the  English 
but  by  what  means  they  might  best  convey  it  to 
their  boats ;  and,  doubtless  it  was  not  easy  for 
Drake,  who,  considering  their  distance  from  the 
shore  and  the  number  of  their  enemies,  was 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat,  to  hin- 
der his  men  from  encumbering  themselves  with 
so  much  silver  as  might  have  retarded  their  march, 
and  obstructed  the  use  of  their  weapons  ;  how- 
ever, by  promising  to  lead  them  to  the  king's  trea- 
sure-house, where  there  was  gold  and  jewels  to 
a  far  greater  value,  and  where  the  treasure  was 
not  only  more  portable,  but  nearer  the  coast,  he 
persuaded  them  to  follow  hun,  and  rejoin  the  main 
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bodv  of  bis  men  then  drawn  up  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  in  the  market  place. 

Here  he  found  his  link-  troop  much  discouraged 
bj  the  imagination,  that  if  they  stayed  any  lon- 
ger the  enemy  would  gain  possession  of  their 
pinnaces,  and  that  they  should  then,  without  any 
means  of  safety,  be  left  to  stand  alone  against 
the  whole  power  of  that  country.  Drake,  not 
indeed  easily  terrified,  but  sufficiently  cautious, 
ant  to  the  coast  to  inquire  the  truth,  and  see  if 
the  nine  terror  had  taken  possession  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  left  to  guard  his  boats  ;  but  finding 
do  foundation  for  these  dreadful  apprehensions, 
he  persisted  in  his  first  design,  and  led  the  troop 
forward  to  the  treasure-house.  In  their  way  there 
fell  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  which  wet  some  of 
their  bow-strings,  and  extinguished  many  of  their 
matches ;  a  misfortune  which  might  soon  have 
been  repaired,  and  which  perhaps  the  enemy 
might  suffer  in  common  with  them,  but  which, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  very  much  embarrassed 
them,  as  the  delay  produced  by  it  repressed 
that  ardour  which  sometimes  is  only  to  be  kept 
np  by  continued  action,  and  gave  time  to  the  timo- 
row  and  slothful  to  spread  their  insinuations,  and 
propagate  their  cowardice.  Some,  whose  fear 
wu  their  predominant  passion,  were  continually 
magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of  their 
enemies,  and  represented  whole  nations  as  ready 
to  rush  upon  them  ;  others  whose  avarice  min- 
gled with  their  concern  for  their  own  safety,  were 
more  solicitous  to  preserve  what  they  had  already 
gained,  than  to  acquire  more  ;  and  others,  brave 
m  themselves,  and  resolute,  began  to  doubt  of 
success  in  an  undertaking  in  which  they  were 
associated  with  such  cowardly  companions.  So 
that  scarcely  any  man  appeared  to  proceed  in 
their  enterprise  with  that  spin:  and  alacrity  which 
coold  give  Drake  a  prospect  of  success. 

This  he  perceived,  and  with  some  emotion  told 
them,  that  if,  after  having  had  the  chief  treasure 
of  tfie  wodd  within  their  reach,  they  should  go 
home  and  languish  in  poverty,  they  could  blame 
nothing  but  their  own  cowardice;  that  he  had 


not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  errterprrxe  unfi- 
nished. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  advised 
him  to  submit  to  go  on  board  to  have  his  wound 
dressed,  and  promised  to  return  with  him  and 
complete  their  design  ;  he  well  knew  how  imprac- 
ticable it  was  to  regain  the  opportunity  when  it 
was  once  lost;  and  could  easily  foresee  that  a 
respite,  but  of  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spa- 
niards to  recover  from  their  consternation,  to  as- 
semble their  forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and  re- 
move their  treasure.  What  he  had  undergone  so 
much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  in  his  hands,  and 
the  thought  of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too  mor- 
tifying to  be  patiently  borne. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  consulta- 
tion, and  the  same  danger  attended  their  stay  in 
that  perplexity  and  confusion  as  their  return,  they 
bound  up  his  wound  with  his  scarf,  and  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  enreaty,  carried  him  to  the  boats, 
in  which  they  all  embarked  by  break  of  day. 

Then  taking  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a 
ship  loaded  with  wines,  they  went  to  Bastimen- 
tes,  an  island  about  a  league  fiom  the  town,  where 


they  stayed  two  days  to  repose  the  wounded  men, 
and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fruits  which 


grew  in 
island. 


great  plenty  in  the 


of  that 


performed  his  part,  and  was  still  desirous  to  lead 
tnem  on  to  riches  and  to  honour. 

Then  rinding  that  either  shame  or  conviction 
made  them  willing  to  follow  him,  he  ordered  the 
treasure-house  to  be  forced,  and  commanding  his 
brother,  and  Ox  en  ham  of  Plymouth,  a  man  known 
afterwards  for  hi*  bold  adventures  in  the  same 
parts,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he  command- 
ed the  other  body  to  follow  him  to  the  market- 
place, that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  any  scat- 
tered troops  of  the  Spaniards,  and  hinder  them 
from  uniting  into  one  body. 

But  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  strength  failed 
mm  on  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  down  speechless. 
Then  it  was  that  his  companions  perceived  a 
*ouad  in  his  leg,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
Srst  encounter,  but  hitherto  concealed,  lest  bis 
men,  easily  discouraged,  should  make  their  con- 
(*rn  for  hu  life  a  pretence  for  returning  to  their 
j**ta  Such  had  been  his  loss  of  blood,  as  was 
**wered  upon  nearer  observation,  that  it  had 
WW  the  prints  of  his  footsteps ;  and  it  appeared 
Karce  credible  that  after  such  effusion  of  blood, 
life  should  remain. 

The  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retire:  nei- 
tber  the  desire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thought 
'■fough  to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  regard  for 
nil  leader.  Drake,  whom  cordials  had  now  re- 
«ored  torus  speech,  was  the  only  man  who  could 
41 


During  their  stay  here,  there  came  over  from 
the  main  land  a  Spanish  gentleman,  sent  by  the 
governer,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  the 
captain  was  that  Drake  who  had  been  before  on 
their  coast,  whether  the  arrows  with  which  many 
of  their  men  were  wounded  were  not  poisoned, 
and  whether  they  wanted  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries. The  messenger  likewise  extolled  their 
courage  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and  express- 
ed his  admiration  of  their  daring  undertaking. 
Drake,  though  he  knew  the  civilities  of  an  enemy 
are  always  to  be  suspected,  and  that  the  messen- 
ger, amidst  all  his  professions  of  regard,  was  no 
other  than  a  spy,  yet  knowing  that  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend,  treated  him  with  the  highest  ho- 
nours that  his  condition  admitted  of.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  he  assured  him  that  he  was  the 
same  Drake  with  whose  character  they  were  be- 
fore acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  observer  of 
the  laws  of  war,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to 
be  poisoned :  he  then  dismissed  him  with  consi- 
derable presents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he  had 
unfortunately  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  would 
never  desist  from  his  design,  till  he  had  shared 
with  Spain  the  treasures  ofAmerica. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  isle  of 
Pines,  where  they  had  left  their  ships,  and  con- 
sult about  the  measures  they  were  now  to  take: 
and  having  arrived.  August  1,  at  their  former  sta- 
tion, they  dismissed  Captain  Rause,  who,  judging 
it  unsafe  to  stay  any  longer  on  the  coast,  desired 
to  be  no  longer  engaged  in  their  designs. 

But  Drake,  not  to  oc  discouraged  from  bis  pur- 
pose by  a  single  disappointment,  after  having  in- 
quired of  a  negro,  whom  he  took  on  board  at 
Nombre  de  Dios,  the  most  wealthy  settlements, 
and  weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  attack 
Carthagena ;  and  setting  sail  without  loss  of  time, 
came  to  anchor,  August  13L  between  Cbaresha 
and  SL  Bernards,  two  islands  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena;  then  passing 
with  his  boats  round  the  island  he  entered  the  har- 
bour, and  in  the  mouth  of  it  found  a  frigate  with 
only  an  old  man  in  it,  who  voluntarily  informed 
them,  that  about  an  hour  before  a  pinnace  had 
passed  by  with  sails  and  oars,  and  ail  the  appear- 
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■nee  of  expedition  and  importance ;  that,  as  she 
passed,  the  crew  on  board  her  bid  them  take  care 
of  themselves :  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  touched 
the  shore,  they  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  as 
a  warning,  and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn 
up  under  the  guns  of  the  castle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himself  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  the  artillery,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  was  discovered,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
could  be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess. He  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking 
a  ship  of  Seville  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
which  the  relater  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a 
very  large  ship,  and  two  small  frigates,  in  which 
he  round  letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios, 
intended  to  alarm  that  part  of  the  coast 

Drake,  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  for 
all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying  one  of 
his  ships,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be  bettor  man- 
ned :  I  his,  necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  easily 
be  done  without  disgusting  his  company,  who, 
having  made  several  prosperous  voyages  in  that 
vessel,  would  be  unwilling  to  have'it  destroyed. 
Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but  the  love  of 
their  leaders  could  animate  his  followers  to  en- 
counter such  hardships  as  he  was  about  to  expose 
them  to,  and  therefore  rather  chose  to  bring  his 
designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authority.  He 
sent  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  him  into 
his  cabin,  and,  having  first  engaged  him  to  secre- 

Sjr,  ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go 
own  into  the  well  of  the  ship,  and  bore  three 
holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  something 
against  them  that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  of 
the  water  from  being  heard.  To  this  the  carpen- 
ter, after  some  expostulation,  consented,  ana  the 
next  night  performed  his  promise. 

In  the  morning,  August  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  a-fishing,  rowed  up  to  the  Swan, 
and  having  invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his 
diversions,  inquired,  with  a  negligent  air,  why 
their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water;  upon  which 
the  steward  going  down,  returned  immediately 
with  an  account  that  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking  in  a  little  time.  They  had  re- 
course immediately  to  the  pump;  but,  having  la- 
boured till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  gaining  very 
little  upon  the  water,  they  willingly,  according  to 
Drake's  advice,  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  went 
on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessary  to  lie  concealed  for 
tome  time  till  the  Spaniards  should  forget  their 
danger,  and  remit  their  vigilance,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Sound  of  Darien,  and  without  approaching 
the  coast,  that  their  course  might  not  be  observed, 
they  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  road  of  all  trade,  and  as  it  was  well  supplied 
with  wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  hogs,  deer,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  he  stayed  here  fifteen  days  to 
dean  his  vessels,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  work- 
ed interchangeably,  on  one  day  the  one  half,  and 
on  the  next  the  other. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his 
brother  with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out  with 
two  pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
they  reached  in  three  days,  and  on  the  9th  were 
discovered  by  a  Spaniard  from  the  bank,  who  be- 
lieving them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made  a  signal 
to  them  to  come  on  shore,  with  which  they  very 


take,  abandoned  his  plantation,  where  they  found 


great  plenty  of  provisions,  with  which  having 
laden  their  vessels,  they  departed.  So  great  was 
the  quantity  of  provisions  which  they  amassed 
here  and  in  other  places,  thai  in  different  parts  of 
the  coast  they  built  four  magazines  or  storehouses, 
which  they  filled  with  necessaries  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  voyage. '  These  they  placed  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  he 


should 
rest. 


yet  not 


In  the  mean  time,  his  brother,  Captain  John 
Drake,  went,  according  to  the  instructions  that 
had  been  left  him,  in  search  of  the  Symerons  or 
fugitive  negroes,  from  whose  assistance  alone  they 
had  now  any  prospect  of  a  successful  voyage; 
and  touching  upon  the  main  land,  by  means  of  the 
negro  whom  they  had  taken  from  Nombre  de 
Dios,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come  on  board  his 
pinnace,  leaving  two  of  their  own  men  as  hostages 
for  their  returning.  These  men,  having  assured 
Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  nation,  appointed 
an  interview  between  him  and  their  leaders.  So 
leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  so  named 
by  the  English  from  the  great  stores  of  provisions 
which  they  had  amassed  at  that  place,  they  came, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  into  a  secret 
bay  among  beautiful  islands  covered  with  trees, 
which  concealed  their  ship  from  observation,  and 
where  the  channel  was  so  narrow  and  rocky  that 
it  was  impossible  to  enter  it  by  night,  so  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  sudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements, 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangers 
preserved  from  violation.  But  the  first  conversa- 
tion informed  the  English,  that  their  expectations 
were  not  immediately  to  be  gratified ;  for  upon 
their  inquiries,  after  the  most  probable  means  of 
gaining  gold  and  silver,  the  Symerons  told  them, 
that,  had  they  known  sooner  the  chief  end  of  their 
expedition,  they  could  easily  have  gratified  them : 
but  that  during  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now 
begun,  and  which  continues  six  months,  they 
could  not  recover  the  treasure,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  out  of  the  rivers  in 
which  they  had  concealed  it. 

Drake,  therefore,  proposing  to  wait  in  this  place 
till  the  rains  were  past,  built,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Symerons,  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and 
leaving  part  of  his  company  with  the  Symerons, 
set  out  with  three  pinnaces  towards  Carthagena, 
being  of  a  spirit  too  active  to  lie  still  patently, 
even  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  security,  and  with 
the  most  probable  expectations  of  immense  riches. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  he  anchored  within 
sight  of  Carthagena,  without  landing:  and  on 
the  17th,  going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spanish  bark, 
with  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  whore  they 
were  accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom 
they  had  some  time  before  taken  and  set  a  liberty, 
who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat,  as  he  pretended, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  governor,  made 
them  great  promises  of  refreshment  and  profes- 
sions of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having  waited  nt 
the  next  morning  without  receiving  the  provisions 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expect,  found  that 
all  this  pretended  kindness  was  no  more  than  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  wa« 
raising  forces  for  liis  destruction. 

October  20,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out 
of  Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Spa- 
niards, knowing  Drake  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the 


readily  complied ;  but  he,  soon  finding  his  mis- 1  harbour,  sent  out  their  vessels  on  purpose  to  ba 
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taken,  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  they  thought 
that,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  his  prizes,  he 
would  divide  his  company,  and  by  that  division 
be  more  easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
folates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced 
to  retire,  and  having  sunk  one  of  his  prizes,  and 
burnt  the  other  iu  their  sight,  leaped  afterwards 
ashore,  single,  in  defiance  of  their  troops,  which 
hovered  at  a  distance  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
talk,  without  cTer  venturing  to  approach  within 
reach  of  the  shot  from  the  pinnaces. 


Resolution  and  success  reciprocally  produce 
etch  other.  lie  had  not  sailed  more  than  three 
leagues  before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which 
they  attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  neces- 
"ty  inspires,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with  ex- 
cellent provisions. 

But  finding  his  crew  growing  faint  and  sickly 
their  manner  of  living  in  the  pinnaces,  which 
via  less  commodious  than  on  board  the  ships, 
he  determined  to  go  back  to  the  Symerona,  with 
whom  he  left  his  brother  and  pert  of  his  force, 
ud  attempt  by  their  conduct  to  make  his  way 
0fer,  and  invade  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts, 
•here  they  would  probably  never  dream  of  an 
fnerny. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so  named 
™» the  negro  who  had  procured  them  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Syraerons,  they  found  Captain 
John  Drake  and  one  of  his  company  dead,  being 


To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  in  sight  of  a 
aaperior  force,  only  to  show  how  little  they  were 
feared,  was  an  act  that  would  in  these  times  meet 
with  lit  tie  applause,  nor  can  the  general  be  seri- 
ously commended,  or  rationally  vindicated,  who 
exposes  his  person  to  destruction,  and  by  conse- 
quence his  expedition  to  miscarriage,  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insignificant  bravado. 

All  that  can  be  urged  in  hi  a  defence  is,  that 
perhaps  it  might  contribute  to  heighten  the  esteem 
of  his  followers,  as  few  men,  especially  of  that 
data,  are  philosophical  enough  to  state  the  exact 
tram  of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  daz- 
xied  with  an  intrepidity,  bow  improperly  soever 
exerted.  It  may  be  added,  that  perhaps  the  Spa- 
niards, whose  notions  of  courage  arc  sufficiently 
ronaolic,  might  look  upon  him  as  a  more  formida- 
ble enemy,  and  yield  more  easily  to  a  hero  of 
whose  fortitude  they  had  so  high  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertised 
of  bis  attempts  and  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  he 
thought  it  not  proper  to  stay  longer  where  there 
*as  do  probability  of  success,  and  where  he  might 
in  time  be  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  go  forward  to  Rio  de  Heha. 

This  resolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  fol- 
lowers, threw  them  into  astonishment ;  and  the 
company  of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonstrated  to 
two,  that,  though  they  placed  the  highest  confi- 
dence m  his  conduct,  they  could  not  think  of  un- 
dertaking «wich  a  voyage  witho  ut  provisions,  bav  ing 
o-ily «  gammon  ot  bacon,  and  a  small  quantity 
«  bread,  for  seventeen  men.  Drake  answered 
them,  that  there  was  on  board  his  vessel  even  a 
peater  scarcity ;  but  yet,  if  they  would  adventure 
lo  share  his  fortune,  he  did  not  doubt  of  extricating 
them  from  all  their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he 
■ever  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his 
designs  by  any  difficulties,  nor  ever  thought  of 
rehenng  his  exigencies,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 


killed  in  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to  board  a 
frigate  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for 
its  defence.  The  captain  was  unwilling  to  attack 
it,  and  represented  to  them  the  madness  of  their 
proposal ;  but,  being  overborne  by  their  clamours 
ana  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice, complied  to  his  destruction.  So  danger- 
ous it  is  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  absent. 

Nor  was  litis  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a 
very  short  time  many  of  them  were  attacked  by 
the  calenture,  a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent 
in  the  hot  climates,  which  carried  away,  among 
several  others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  of 
the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Symerona,  who  ranged  the 
country  for  intelligence,  brought  him  an  account 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  at  N ombre  de 
Dios,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  pin- 
nace, which  be  sent  out  to  make  observations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  journey, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines  were 
to  be  transported  from  Panama,  over  land,  to 
Nomhre  de  Dios.  lie  therefore,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Symorens,  furnished  himself  with  all  things 


necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  Port 

Diego. 

Having  lost  already  twenty-eight  of  his  com- 
pany, and  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
some  to  guard  his  ship,  he  took  wiih  him  only 
eighteen  English  and  thirty  Symerona,  who  not 
only  served  as  guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as 
purveyors  to  procure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for 
hunting  and  fowling;  the  heads  of  which  are 
proportioned  in  size  to  the  game  which  they  are 
pursuing :  for  oxen,  stags,  or  wild  boars,  they 
nave  arrows  or  javelins,  with  heads  weighing  a 
pound  and  a  half,  which  they  discharge  near  hand, 
and  which  scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  mortal.  The 
second  sort  arc  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  other, 
and  are  generally  shot  from  their  bows ;  these 
are  intended  for  smaller  beasts.  With  the  third 
sort,  of  which  the  heads  are  an  ounce  in  weight, 
they  kill  birds.  As  this  nation  is  in  a  state  that 
does  not  set  them  above  continual  cares  for  the 
immediate  necessaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper 
iron  best  is  among  them  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  happy  for  every  nation,  if  honours 
and  applauses  were  as  justly  distributed,  and  he 
were  most  distinguished  whose  abilities  were 
most  useful  to  society.  How  many  chimerical 
titles  to  precedence,  how  many  false  pretences  to 
respect,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ground  ? 

Every  day,  by  sun-rising,  they  began  to  march, 
and,  having  travelled  tiir  ten,  rested  near  some 
river  till  twelve,  then  travelling  again  till  four, 
they  reposed  all  night  in  houses,  which  the  Syme- 
rons had  either  left  standing  in  their  former 
marches,  or  very  readily  erected  for  them,  by  set- 
ting up  three  or  four  posts  in  the  ground,  and  lay- 
ing poles  from  one  to  another  in  form  of  a  roof, 
which  they  thatched  with  palmetto  boughs  and 
plantane  leaves.  In  the  valleys,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left  three  or  four 
feet  below  open ;  but  on  the  hills,  where  they 
were  more  exposed  to  the  chill  blasts  of  the  night, 
they  thatched  them  close  to  the  ground,  leaving 
only  a  door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  for  the  smoke  of  three  fires,  which 
they  made  in  every  house. 

In  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  plenty 
of  fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the  nvers,  but  with 
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in  great  abundance,  of  which  the 
Symerons,  without  difficulty,  killed,  for  the  most 
part,  as  much  as  was  wanted.  One  day,  how. 
ever,  they  found  an  otter,  and  were  about  to  dress 
it ;  at  which  Drake  expressing  his  wonder,  was 
asked  by  Pedro,  the  chief  Symeron.  "  Arc  you  a 
man  of  war  and  in  want,  and  yet  doubt  whether 
this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in  it  7"  For  which 
Drake  in  private  rebuked  him,  says  the  relater ; 
whether  justly  or  not,  it  is  not  very  important  to 
determine.  There  seems  to  be  in  Drake's  scruple 
somewhat  of  superstition,  perhaps  not  easily  to 
be  justified  :  ana  the  negro's  answer  was,  at  least, 
martial,  ana  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  rational. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  march,  Feb.  6,  they 
came  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and 
a  mud  wall,  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  surprize : 
here  they  lived  with  great  neatness  and  plenty, 
and  some  observation  of  religion,  paying  great 
reverence  to  the  cross  ;  a  practice  which  Drake 
prevailed  upon  them  to  chance  for  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Here  they  importuned  Drake  to  stay  for 
a  few  days,  promising  to  double  his  strength,  but 
he  either  thinking  greater  numbers  unnecessary, 
or  fearing  that  if  any  difference  should  arise,  he 
should  be  overborne  by  the  number  of  Symerons, 
or  that  they  would  demand  to  share  the  plunder 
that  should  be  taken  in  common,  or  for  some 
other  reason  that  might  easily  occur,  refused  any 
addition  to  his  troop,  endeavouring  to  express  his 
refusal  in  such  terms  as  might  heighten  their  opi- 
nion of  his  bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cool 
shades,  ana  lofty  woods,  which  sheltered  them  so 
effectually  from  the  sun,  that  their  march  was  less 
toilsome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  England 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Four  of  the 
Symerons,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  way. 
went  about  a  mile  before  the  troop,  and  scattered 
branches  to  direct  them ;  then  followed  twelve 
Symerons,  after  whom  came  the  English,  with 
two  leaders,  and  the  other  Symerons  closed  the 
rear. 

On  February  II,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
very  high  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a 
tree  of  wonderful  greatness,  in  which  they  had 
cut  steps  for  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
where  there  was  a  kind  of  tower,  to  which  they 
invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  showed  him  not 
only  the  North  Sea,  from  whence  they  came,  but 
the  great  South  Sea.  on  which  no  English  vessel 
had  ever  sailed.  This  prospect  exciting  his  natu- 
ral curiosity  and  ardour  for  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries, he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  God,  and  im- 
plored his  blessing  upon  the  resolution,  which  he 
then  formed,  of  sailing  in  an  English  ship  on  that 


Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after 
two  days,  into  an  open,  level  country,  where  their 
passage  was  somewhat  incommoded  with  the 
grass,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  a 
stalk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which 
the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too 
high  for  them  to  reach  ;  then  the  inhabitants  set 
it  on  fire,  and  in  three  days  it  springs  up  again : 
this  they  are  obliged  to  do  thrice  a  year,  so  great 
is  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they 
left  all  frequented  roads  for  fear  of  being  disco- 
vered, and  posted  themselves  in  a  grove  near  the 
way  between  Panama  and  Nombrc  de  Dioa: 


I  then  they  sent  a  Symeron  in  the  habit  of  a  negro 
I  of  Panama,  to  inquire  on  what  night  the  recces, 
or  driven  of  mules  by  which  the  treasure  is  car- 
ried, were  to  set  forth.  The  messenger  was  so 
well  qualified  for  his  undertaking,  and  so  indus- 
trious  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  he  soon  re- 
turned with  an  account  that  the  treasure  of 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe,  would  pan 
that  night,  with  eight  mules  laden  with  gold,  and 
one  with  jewels. 

Having  received  this  information,  they  imme- 
diately marched  towards  Venta  Cruz,  the  first 
town  on  the  way  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  sending  for 
security,  two  Symerons  before,  who  as  they  went, 
perceived  by  the  scent  of  a  match,  that  some 
Spaniard  was  before  them,  and  going  silently 
forward,  surprised  a  soldier  asleep  upon  the 
ground.  They  immediately  bound  him  and 
brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  inquiry,  found 
that  their  spy  bad  not  deceived  them  in  his  intelli- 
gence. The  soldier,  having  informed  himself  of 
the  captain's  name,  conceived  such  a  confidence  in 
his  well-known  clemency,  that  after  having  made 
an  ample  discovery  of  the  treasure  that  was  now  at 
hand,  tic  petitioned  not  only  that  he  would  com- 
mand the  Symerons  to  spare  his  hfe,  but  that, 
when  the  treasure  should  fall  into  his  hands,  be 
would  allow  him  as  much  as  might  maintain  him 
and  his  mistress,  since  they  were  about  to  gain 
more  than  their  whole  company  could  carry  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  he  down  in  the 
long  grass,  about  fifty  pace*  from  the  road,  half 
on  one  side  with  himself,  and  half  on  the  other, 
with  Oxenham,  and  the  captain  of  the  Symerons, 
so  much  behind,  that  one  company  might  gene 
the  foremost  recoe,and  the  other  the  hindermost: 
for  the  mules  of  these  recces,  or  drivers,  beinc 
tied  together,  travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all  guided 
by  leading  the  first 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  w* 
place,  they  began  to  bear  the  bells  of  the  mol« 
on  each  hand  ;  upon  which  orders  were  gw, 
that  the  droves  which  came  from  Venta  Cno 
should  pass  unmolested,  because  they  carried 
nothing  of  great  value,  and  those  only  ht 
cepted  which  were  travelling  thither,  and  that 
none  of  them  should  rise  up  till  the  signal  should 
he  given.  But  one  Robert  Pike,  heated  with 
strong  liquor,  left  his  company  and  prevaiW 
upon  one  of  the  Symerons  to  creep  with  him  » 
the  way-aide,  that  they  might  wgnalrze  them- 
selves by  seizing  the  first  mule;  ana  hearing  the 
trampling  of  a  horse  as  he  lay,  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  Symeron  from  rising  up  to  observe 
who  was  passing  by.  This  he  did  so  lmprudenOv, 
that  he  was  discovered  by  the  passenger,  for  or 
Drake's  order  the  English  had  put  their  shirt*  on 
over  their  coata,  that  the  night  and  tumult 
not  hinder  them  from  knowing  one 


The  gentleman  was  immediately 
Drake  to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop ;  wit  u> 
reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  ™P"l*t°'l 
fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  infest  that  rojd, 
and  the  English  still  continued  to  expect  u» 


treasure. 

In  a  short  time 


one 


that 
and 


of  the  recces, 
passing  towards  Venta  Cruz,  came  "P8"^ 
eagerly  seized  by  the  English,  who  expo ctea 
thing  less  than  half  the  revenue  of 'the  >  now, 
nor  ts  it  easy  to  imagine  their  mortification  ■ 
perplexity  when  they  found  only  t^0  . 
laden  with  silver,  the  rest  having  no  other  but** 
than  provisions. 
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whom  he  had  seen  pass  by  w 
poation,  had  informed  the  tre 
r.ail  observed,  and  advised  hii 


The  drhrer  was  brought  immediately  to  the 
captain,  and  informed  him  that  the  horseman, 

with  so  much  preci- 
treasurcr  of  what  he 
rim  to  send  back  the 
muies  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  suffer 
only  the  rest  to  proceed,  that  be  might  by  that 
cheap  experiment  discover  whether  there  was 

Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his 
followers  at  the  disappointment  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  there  was  now  no  time  to  be  spent  in 
complaints.  The  whole  country  was  alarmed, 
aad  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  sum- 
moned to  overwhelm  him.  He  had  no  fortress 
to  retire  to,  every 
retreat 


was  his  enemy,  and  every 
to  the  Spaniards  than  to 


that  demanded  all  the 
<jual>Uea  of  a  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be 
waken,  and  a  judgment  never  to  be  perplexed. 
He  immediately  considered  all  the  circumstances 
ot  )m  present  situation,  and  found  that  it  aflbrded 
bun  only  the  choice  of  marching  back  by  the 
nine  way  through  wlrich  he  came,  or  of  forcing 
his  passage  to  Venta  Crux, 
To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority 
>  enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  the  pur- 
the  woods  would  afford  opportunities  of 
and  his  followers  must  often  disperse 
in  search  of  provisions,  who  would 
easy  prey,  dispirited  by  their  disap- 
it,  and  fatigued  by  their  march.  On 
the  way  to  Venta  Crux  he  should  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  from  open  attacks  and  expected 


own  language,  and  rushed  forward  with  such  im- 

I  petuosit y,  that  they  overtook  them  near  the  town, 
and,  supported  by  the  English,  dispersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  i 
received  his  wound  had 
left  to  kill  Iris  assailant. 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in 
which  they  met  with  some  plunder,  which  was 
given  to  the  Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabi- 
tants with  great  clemency,  Drake  himself  going 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  inju- 
ries should  be  offered  them  ;  so  inseparable  is 
humanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and  scattered 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  he  pursued  his  march 
to  his  ship,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  solicitous  about 
the  state  of  the  crew ;  so  that  he  allowed  his 
men,  harassed  as  they  were,  but  little  time  for 
sleep  or  refreshment,  but  by  kind  exhortations, 
gentle  authority,  and  a  cheerful  participation  of 
all  their  hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear, 
without  murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travelling, 
but  on  some  days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  march  he  owed  much  of  his  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  who  being 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robust, 
not  only  brought  him  intelligence,  and  showed 
the  way,  but  carried  necessaries,  provided  vic- 
tuals, and  built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the 
English  fainted  in  the  way,  two  of  them  would 
carry  him  between  them  lor  two  miles  together  ; 
nor  was  their  valour  less  than  their  industry, 


Determining  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Ven- 
ta Crux,  he  asked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Syme- 
luna,  whether  be  was  resolved  to  follow  him;  and 
Having  received  from  him  the  strongest  assu- 
rances that  nothing  should  separate  them,  com- 
manded his  men  to  refresh  themselves  and  prepare 
to  set  forward, 

a  mile  of  the  town, 
wlrich  they  had  made 
more  easy  and  speedy  passage, 
march  along  a  road  cut 
in  which  a  company  of 
quartered  in  the  place  to 


after  they  had  learned,  from  their  English  com- 

ot  the  Spa- 
niards. 


panions,  to 


When  they  cam 
thsy  dismissed  the 
use  of  for  their  m 
and  continued  their 
through  tkkk 
who 


defend  it  against  the  Symerons,  had  posted  them- 
selves, together  with  a  convent  of  friars  headed 
by  one  of  their  brethren,  whose  zeal  against  the 
northern  heresy  had  incited  him  to  hazard  his 
person  and  assume  the  province  of  a  general. 

Drake,  who  was  advertised  by  two  Symerons, 
whom  he  sent  before,  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  commanded  his  followers  to  receive 
the  first  volley  without  firing. 

In  a  short  time  he  heard  himself  summoned 
by  the  Spanish  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise  of 
protection  and  kind  treatment ;  to  which  he  an- 

and  the 


When  they  were  withiu  five  leagues  of  the 
ships,  they  found  a  town  built  in  their  absence 
by  the  Symerons,  at  which  Drake  consented  to 
halt,  sending  a  Symeron  to  the  ship  with  his  gold 
toothpick  as  a  token,  which,  though  the  master 
knew  it,  was  not  sufficient  to  gam  the  messen- 
ger  credit,  till  upon  examination  he  found  that  the 
captain,  having  ordered  him  to  regard  no  messen- 
ger without  his  handwriting,  had  engraven  his 
name  upon  it  with  the  point  of  his  knife.  He 
then  sent  the  pinnace  up  the  river,  which  they 
met,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  town  for  those 
whose  weariness  had  made  them  unable  to 
march  farther.    On  February  23,  the  whole 


Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  shot, 
by  which  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  Drake, 
with  some  others,  slightly  wounded  ;  upon  which 
the  signal  was  given  by  Drake's  whistle  to  fall 
upon  them.  The  English,  after  discharging  their 
rg  and  shot,  pressed  furiously  forward,  and 
the  Spaniards  before  them,  which  the  Sy- 
,  whom  the  terror  of  the  shot  had  driven 
distance,  observed,  and  recalling  their 
animated  each  other  with  songs  in  their 


company  was  reunited  ;  and  Drake,  whose  good 
or  ill  success  never  prevailed  over  his  piety,  cele- 
brated their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned  his 
thoughts  to  new  prospects,  and  without  longuish- 
ing  in  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  past  mis- 
carriages, employed  himself  in  forming  schemes 
for  repairing  them.  Eager  of  action,  and  ac? 
uuaintcd  with  man's  nature,  he  never  suffered 
idleness  to  infect  his  followers  with  cowardice, 
but  kept  them  from  sinking  under  any  disap- 
pointment by  diverting  their  attention  to  some 
new  enterprize. 

Upon  consultation  with  hi*  own  men  and  the 
Symerons,  he  found  them  divided  in  their 
opinions:  some  declaring,  that,  before  they  en- 
gaged in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  their  stores  of  provisions  ;  and  others 
urging,  that  the  ships  in  which  the  treasure  was 
conveyed,  should  be  immediately  attacked.  The 

i  Symerons  proposed  a  third  plan,  and  advised  him 
to  undertake  another  march  over  land  to  the  bouse 

1  of  one  Pezoro,  near  Verogua,  whose  slaves 
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Jit  him  every  day  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling  from  the  mines,  which  he  heaped 
together  in  a  strung  stone  house,  which  might  by 
the  help  of  the  English  be  easily  forced. 

Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followers 
ith  another  journey,  determined  to  comply  with 


the  other  opinions ;  and  manning  his  two 
pinnaces,  the  Bear  and  the  Minion,  he  sent  John 
Oxen  ham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  seize 
upon  provisions ;  and  went  himself  in  the  Minion 
to  the  Cabezas,  to  intercept  the  treasure  that  was 
to  be  transported  from  Veragua  and  that  coast  to 
the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  first  dismissing  with 
presents  those  Symerons  that  desired  to  return  to 
their  wives,  and  ordering  those  that  chose  to  re- 
main to  be  entertained  in  the  ship. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  ungate  of  Nicara- 
gua, the  pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  there 
was,  in  the  harbour  of  Veragua,  a  ship  freighted 
with  more  than  a  million  of  gold,  to  wliich  he 
offered  to  conduct  him  (being  well  acquainted 
with  the  soundings)  if  ho  might  be  allowed  his 
■hare  of  the  prize ;  so  much  was  his  avarice  supe- 
rior to  his  honesty. 

Drake,  after  some  deliberation,  complying  with 
the  pilot's  importunities,  sailed  towards  the  har- 
bour, but  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it 
than  he  heard  the  report  of  artillery,  which  was 
answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance  ;  upon 
which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they  were  disco- 
vered, this  being  the  signal  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor to  alarm  the  coast 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to 
the  ship,  that  he  might  inquire  the  success  of  the 
other  pinnace,  which  he  found,  with  a  frigate  that 
■he  had  taken,  with  twenty-etght  fat  hogs,  two 
hundred  hens,  and  a  great  store  of  maize,  or  In- 
dian corn.  The  vessel  itself  was  so  strong  and 
well  built,  that  he  fitted  it  out  for  war,  determi- 
ning to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  21st  he  set  sail  with  the  new 
frigate  and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at 
which  he  arrived  in  about  two  days,  and  found 
there  Tetu.  a  Frenchman,  with  a  ship  of  war, 
who,  after  having  received  from  him  a  supply  of 
water,  and  other  necessaries,  entreated  that  he 
might  join  with  him  in  his  attempt;  which  Drake 
consenting  to,  admitted  him  to  accompany  him 
with  twenty  of  his  men,  stipulating  to  allow  them 
an  equal  share  of  whatever  booty  they  should 
gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without  some  suspicions 
of  danger  from  this  new  allv,  he  having  eighty 
men,  and  they  being  now  reduced  to  thirtY-one. 

Then  manning  the  frigate  and  two  pinnaces, 
they  aet  sail  for  the  Cabezas,  where  they  left  the 
frigate,  which  was  too  large  for  the  shallows  over 
which  they  were  to  pass,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Francisco.  Here  thev  landed,  and  having  ordered 
the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  same  place  on  the 
fourth  dav  following,  travelled  through  the  woods 
towards  Nombre  de  Dios,  with  such  silence  and 
regularity  as  surprised  the  French,  who  did  not 
imagine  the  Symerons  so  discreet  or  obedient  as 
they  appeared,  and  were  therefore  in  perpetual 
anxiety  about  the  fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the 
probability  of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Symerons 
treat  them  with  that  submission  and  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  English,  whose  bravery  and  con- 
duct they  had  already  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of  more  than 
seven  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  hammers 
of  the  carpenters  in  the  bav,  it  being  the  custom 
in  that  hot  season  to  work  in  the  night,  and  in  a 


would 


■hort  time  the] 

recoes,  or  droves  of  mules  from  ] 
now  no  longer  doubted  that  their  labours  l 
be  rewarded,  and  every  man  imagined  himself  se- 
cure from  poverty  and  labour  for  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life.    They,  therefore,  when  the  mules 


came  up,  rushed  out  and  seized  them,  with  an 
alacrity  proportioned  to  their  expectations.  The 
three  droves  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
mules,  each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver.  It  was  to  litt  ie  purpose  that  the 
soldiers  ordered  to  guard  the  treasure,  attempted 
resistance.  After  a  short  combat,  in  which  the 
French  captain,  and  one  of  the  Symerons,  were 
wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  much  greater  ar- 
dour men  are  animated  by  interest  than  fidelity. 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry  away  but 
a  small  part  of  this  treasure,  after  having  wearied 
themselves  with  hiding  it  in  holes  and  shallow 
waters,  they  determined  to  return  by  the  same 
way,  and,  without  being  pursued,  entered  the 
woods,  where  the  French  captain,  being  disabled 
by  his  wound,  was  obliged  to  stay,  two  of  his 
company  continuing  with  turn. 

When  thev  had  gone  forward  about  two 
leagues,  the  I-  renchmen  missed  another  of  their 
company,  who  upon  inquiry  was  known  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  and  supposed  to  have  lost 
himself  in  the  woods,  by  neglecting  to  observe  the 
guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  much  solicitude 
for  a  single  life,  they  travelled  on  towards  Rio 
Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  3d,  but, 
looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  surprized  with 
the  sight  of  seven  Spanish  shallops,  and  immedi- 
ately concluded  that  some  intelligence  of  their 
motions  hud  been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and 
that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to  pursue 
them,  which  might  undoubtedly  have  overpowered 
the  pinnaces  and  their  feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their 
suspicion  stop  here;  but  immediately  it  occurred 
to  them,  that  their  men  had  been  compelled  by 
torture  to  discover  where  their  frigate  and 
were  stationed,  which  being  weakly  i 
without  the  presence  of  the  chief 
would  fall  into  their  hands,  almost  without  i 
ance,  and  all  possibility  of  escaping  be 
cut  ofl! 

These  reflections  rank  the  whole  company  i 
despair;  and  every  one,  instead  of' endeavouring 
to  break  through  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him,  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fortune ;  when 
Drake,  whose  intrepidity  was  never  to  be  shaken, 
and  whose  reason  was  never  to  be  surprised  or 
embarrassed,  represented  to  them  that,  though 
the  Spaniards  should  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  their  pinnaces,  they  might  yet  be  hindered 
from  discovering  the  ships!  He  put  them  in  mind 
that  the  pinnaces  could  not  be  taken,  the  men  ex- 
amined, their  examinations  compared,  the  resolu- 
tions formed,  their  vessels  sent  out,  and  their  ships 
taken  in  an  instant  Some  time  must  necessarily 
be  spent  before  the  last  blow  could  be  struck ; 
and,  if  that  time  were  not  negligently  lost,  it  might 
be  possible  for  some  of  them  to  reach  the  ships 
before  the  enemy,  and  direct  them  to  change  their 
station. 

They  were  animated  with  this  .discourse,  by 
which  they  discovered  that  their  leader  was  not 
without  hope ;  but  when  thev  came  to  look  more 
nearly  into  their  situation,  they  were  unable  to 
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land  waa  impossible,  as  the  way  lay  over  high 
mountains,  through  thick  woods  and  deep  rivers ; 
and  they  had  not  a  single  boat  in  their  power,  so 
that  a  passage  by  water  seemed  equally  impracti- 
cable. But  Drake,  whose  penetration  immedi- 
ately discovered  all  the  circumstances  and  incon- 
veniences of  every  scheme,  soon  determined  upon 
the  onlv  means  of  success  which  their  condition 
afforded  them ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  a 
raft  out  of  the  trees  that  were  then  floating  on  the 
river,  offered  himself  to  put  off  to  sea  upon  it,  and 
cheerfully  asked  who  would  accompany  him, 
John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen, 
who  were  willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarked 
with  rum  on  the  raft,  which  was  fitted  out  with  a 
sail  made  of  a  biscuit-sack,  and  an  oar  to  direct 
its  course  instead  ot  a  rudder. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assurances 
of  his  regard  for  them,  and  resolution  to  leave 
nothinp  un attempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put 
off  and  after  having,  with  much  difficulty,  sailed 
three  leagues,  descried  two  pinnaces  hasting  to- 
wards him,  which  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  dis- 
covered to  be  his  own,  and  perceiving  that  they 
anchored  behind  a  point  that  jutted  out  into  the 
sea,  he  put  to  shore,  and,  crossing  the  land  on 
foot,  was  received  bv  his  company  with  that  satis- 
faction which  is  only  known  to  those  that  have 
been  acquainted  with  dangers  and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
where  they  took  in  the  rest,  with  what  treasure 
they  had  been  able  to  carry  with  them  through 
"  i ;  then  sailing  back  with  the  utmost  cx- 
pturned  to  their  frigate,  and  soon 
ei'r  ship,  where  Drake  divided  the  gold 
and  silver  equally  between  the  French  and  the 


lere  they  spent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting 
out  their  frigate  more  completely,  and  then  dis- 
missing the  Spaniards  with  their  ship,  lay  a  few 
days  among  tne  Cabezas ;  while  twelve  English 
and  sixteen  Symerons  travelled  once  more  into 
the  country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French  cap- 
tain, whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as  to  bring 
away  the  treasure  which  they  had  hid  in  the 
sands.  Drake,  whom  his  company  Would  not 
suffer  to  hazard  his  person  in  another  land  ex- 
pedition, went  with  them  to  Rio  Francisco,  where 
he  found  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  stayed 
to  attend  their  captain,  and  was  informed  by  him, 
upon  his  inquiries  after  his  fortune,  that,  half  an 

upon  them,  and  easily  seized  upon  the  wounded 
captain ;  But  that  his  companion  might  have  es- 
caped with  him,  had  he  not  preferred  money  to 
me ;  for,  seeing  him  throw  down  a  box  of  jewels 
that  retarded  him,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  it 
up;  and  with  that,  and  the  gold  which  he  had 
already,  was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not  escape. 
With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
they  had  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  informed 
them  that  two  thousand  men  had  been  employed 
in  digging  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  in- 
former's veracity,  or  confident  that  what  they  had 
hidden  could  not  be  found,  pursued  their  journey; 
but  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place,  found  the 
ground  turned  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
'  i  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen  bars  of  silver, 
a  small  quantity  of  gold.  They  discovered 
that  the  Frenchman  who  was  left  in 
the  woods,  falling  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  till  he  con- 


fessed where  Drake  had  concealed  his  plunder. 
So  fatal  to  Drake's  expedition  was  the  drunken- 
ness of  his  followers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  by 
Carthagena  with  their  colours  flying,  and  soon 
after  took  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and 
honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative, 
and  then  sailed  away  to  the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  stayed  about  a  week  to  clean  their 
vessels,  and  fit  them  for  a  long  voyage,  deter> 
mining  to  set  sail  for  England;  and,  that  the 
faithful  Symerons  might  not  go  away  unrewarded, 
broke  up  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  them  the  iron, 
the  most  valuable  present  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
whose  only  employments  were  war  and  hunting, 
and  among  whom  show  and  luxury  had  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  desired  by  Drake  to 
go  through  the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  he  most 
desired,  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  scimitar  set  with 
diamonds,  which  the  French  captain  had  present- 
ed to  Drake,  and  being  unwilling  to  ask  for  so 
valuable  a  present,  offered  for  it  four  large  quoits, 
or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed ;  but  Drake,  desirous  to  show  him  that 
fidelity  is  seldom  without  a  recompense,  gave  it 
him  with  the  highest  professions  of  satisfaction 
and  esteem.  Pedro,  receiving  it  with  th  *  utmost 
gratitude,  informed  him,  that  by  bestowing  it  he 
had  conferred  greatness  and  honour  upon  him ; 
for  by  presenting  it  to  bis  king,  he  doubted  not  of 
obtaining  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  Syme- 
rons. He  then  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
leaving  the  gold,  which  was  generously  thrown  by 
Drake  into  the  common  stock ;  for  he  said,  that 
those,  at  whose  expenses  he  had  been  sent  out, 
ought  to  share  in  all  the  gain  of  the  expedition, 
whatever  pretence  cavil  and  chicanery  might  sup- 
ply for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it.  Thus 
was  Drake's  character  consistent  with  itself ;  he 
was  equally  superior  to  avarice  and  fear,  and 
through  whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  quest  of 
gold,  he  thought  it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  ob- 
tained by  artifice  or  dishonesty. 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  which 
for  many  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual 
alarms,  having  taken  more  than  two  hundred 
ships  of  all  sizes  between  Carthagena  and  Noro- 
bre  de  Dios,  of  which  they  never  destroyed  any, 
unless  they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever 
detained  the  prisoners  longer  than  was  necessary 
for  their  own  security  or  concealment,  providing 
for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  themselves, 
and  protecting  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Syme- 
rons ;  a  behaviour  which  humanity  dictates,  and 
which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  disapprove. 
He  must  certainly  meet  with  obstinate  opposition 
who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as  to 
resist,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  but 
from  victory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly 
related  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  plun- 
der of  so  many  vessels,  together  with  the  silver 
which  they  seized  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  must 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  though  the  part  that 
was  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  sufficient  to  lull 
him  in  effeminacy,  or  to  repress  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1573,  on  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  so  much 
were  the  people  delighted  with  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  run  in 
crowds  to  the  quay  with  shouts  and 
tions. 
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having,  in  his  former  expedition,  had  a 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  formed  a  resolution 
to  sail  upon  it,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  design  by  the  prospect  of  any  difficulties 
that  might  obstruct  the  attempt,  nor  any  dangers 
that  might  attend  the  execution  ;  obstacles  which 
brave  men  often  find  it  more  easy  to  overcome, 
than  secret  envy  and  domestic  treachery. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  incite  detraction  and  opposition  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  man  by  nature  supe- 
rior to  mean  artifices,  and  bred,  from  his  earliest 
years,  to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life, 
was  very  little  acquainted  with  policy  and  intrigue, 
very  Utile  versed  in  the  methods  of  application  to 
the  powerful  and  great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the 
practices  of  those  whom  his  merit  has  made  his 
enemies. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  opponents  of  great  en- 
terprises :  there  are  some  men,  of  narrow  views 
and  grovelling  conceptions,  who  without  the  in- 
sulation of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  at- 
tempt as  wild  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon  every 
endeavour  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the 
rash  effort  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  glit- 
tering speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may 
please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no 
real  or  lasting  advantage. 

These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual 
skepticism,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
senses,  upon  calling  for  demonstration  where  it 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them ; 
upon  inventing  arguments  against  the  success  of 
any  new  undertaking,  and,  where  arguments  can- 
not be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

Such  have  been  the  most  formidable 
of  the  great  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  to 
we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition winch  Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attributed  ; 
for  their  notions  and  discourse  are  so  agreeable 
to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that 
they  seldom  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  direct- 
ing the  opinions  of  mankind. 

Whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  whatso- 
ever the  motives  that  produced  them,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1577,  that  he  was  able  to  assemble  a 
force  proportioned  to  his  design,  and  to  obtain  a 
commission  from  the  queen,  bv  which  he  was 
constituted  captain  general  of  a  fleet  consisting 
of  five  vessels,  of  which  the  Pelican,  admiral,  of  a 
hundred  tons,  was  commanded  by  himself;  the 
Elizabeth,  vice-admiral,  of  eighty  tons,  by  John 
Winter;  the  Marigold,  of  thirty  tons,  by  John 
Thomas ;  the  Swan,  of  fifty  tons,  by  John  Ches- 
ter ;  the  Christopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas 
Moche,  the  same,  as  it  seems,  who  was  carpenter 
in  the  former  voyage,  and  destroyed  one  of  the 
ships  by  Drake's  direction. 

These  ships,  equipped  partly  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  other  pnvate  adventurers,  he  manned 
with  164  stout  sailors,  and  furnished  with  such 
provisions  as  be  judged  necessary  for  the  long 
voyage  in  which  he  was  engaged.    Nor  did  he 


confine  his  concern  to  naval  stores,  or  military 
preparations  ;  but  carried  with  him  whatever  he 
thought  might  contribute  to  raise  in  those  nations, 
with  which  he  should  have  any  intercourse,  the 
highest  ideas  of  the  politeness  and  magnificence 
of  his  native  country.  He  therefore  not  only 
procured  a  complete  service  of  silver  for  his  own 
table,  and  furnished  the 


nothing  would  more  excite  the  admiration  i 
savage  and  uncivilized  people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempest  in  their 
first  attempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth, 
to  repair  the  damages  which  they  had  suffered, 
they  set  sail  again  from  thence  on  the  13th  ot 
December,  1577,  and  on  the  85th  had  Hght  of 
Cape  Can  tire,  in  Barbary,  from  whence  they 
coasted  on  southward  to  the  island  of  Mogadon-, 
which  Drake  had  appointed  for  the  first  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  on  the  27th  brought  the  whole 
fleet  to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  soon  after  their  arrival  discovered 
by  the  Moors  that  inhabited  those  coasts,  who 
sent  two  of  the  principal  men  among  tbern  oa 
board  Drake's  ship,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
two  of  his  company  as  hostages.  These  men  he 
not  only  treated  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  but 
presented  with  such  tilings  as  they  appeared  mo* 
to  admire;  it  being  with  him  an  established 
maxim,  to  endeavour  to  secure  in  every  count  r* 
a  kind  reception  to  such  Englishmen  as  might 
come  after  him,  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with 
kindness  and  generosity  ;  a  conduct  at  once  pat 
and  politic,  to  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  attri- 
buted many  of  the  injuries  suffered  by  our  sailon 
in  distant  countries,  which  are  generally  ascribed, 
rather  to  the  effects  of  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  our  own  commanders,  than  the  barbarity  of 
the  natives,  who  seldom  fall  upon  any  unless  tbey 
have  been  first  plundered  or  insulted ;  and,  ia 
revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon  another 
of  the  same  nation,  are  guilty  of  nothing  but  whit 
is  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  European* 
themselves. 

But  this  friendly  intercourse  was  in  appearance 
soon  broken  ;  for.  on  the  next  day,  observing  the 
Moors  making  signals  from  the  land,  they  seat 
out  their  boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  them  to  the  ship, 
and  one  John  Fry  leaped  ashore,  intending  to 
become  a  hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  when  im- 
mediately he  was  seized  by  the  Moors ;  and  the 
crew  observing  great  numbers  to  start  up  trom 
behind  the  rock  with  weapons  in  their  Iianda, 
found  it  madness  to  attempt  his  rescue,  and  there- 
fore provided  for  their  own  security  by  rctunung 
to  the  ship. 

Pry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who, 
being  then  in  continual  expectation  of  an  inva- 
sion from  Portugal,  suspected  that  these  ships 
were  sent  only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  discover 
a  proper  harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  'but  being 
informed  who  they  were,  and  whither  they  were 
bound,  not  only  dismissed  his  captive,  but  made 
large  offers  ot  friendship  and  assistance,  which 
Drake,  however,  did  not  stay  to  receive,  but  being 
disgusted  at  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  commerce, 
and  afraid  of  farther  violence,  after  having  spent 
some  days  in  searching  for  his  man,  m  which  he 
met  with  no  resistance,  left  the  coast  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  some  time  before  Fry's  return,  who,  being 
obliged  by  this  accident  to  somewhat  a  longT 
residence  among  the  Moors,  was  afterwards  sent 
home  in  a  merchant's  ship. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Blanc, 
having  in  their  passage  taken  several  Spanish 
vessels.  Here,  while  Drake  was  employing  hu 
men  in  catching  fish,  of  which  this  coast  afnrd* 
great  plenty,  and  various  kinds,  the  inhabitant* 
came  down  to  the  sea-side  with  their  *M9°1^' 
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were  wilting  to  purchase  with  ambergrise  and  other 
gums.  But  Drake  compassionating  the  misery 
of  their  condition,  gave  them  water  whenever 
they  asked  for  it,  and  left  them  their  commodities 
to  traffic  with,  when  they  should  be  again  reduced 
to  the  same  distress,  without  finding  the  same 
generosity  to  relieve  them. 

Here  having  discharged  some  Spanish  ships 
which  they  had  taken,  Uiey  set  sail  towards  the 
isles  of  Cape  Verd,  and,  on  January  28,  came  to 
anchor  before  Mayo,  hoping  to  furnish  themselves 
with  fresh  water  ;  but  having  landed,  they  found 
the  town  bv  the  water-side  entirely  deserted,  and, 
marching  farther  up  the  country,  saw  the  valleys 
extremely  fruitful,  and  abounding  with  ripe  figs, 
cocoas,  and  plantains,  but  could  by  no  means 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  converse  or  traffic 
with  them  ;  however,  they  were  suffered  by  them 
to  range  the  country  without  molestation,  but 
found  no  water,  except  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea  that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the  ships 
was  greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary 
for  them  to  undergo.  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it, 
might  have  been  obtained  with  less  trouble,  being 
left  by  the  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by 

chief  traffic  of  their  island  is  carried  on  with  it. 

January  31,  they  passed  by  St  J  ago,  an  island 
at  that  time  divided  between  the  natives  and  the 
who,  first  entering  these  islands 
"the  show  of  traffic,  by  degrees  established 
themselves,  claimed  a  superionty  over  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  harassed  them  with  such 
cruelty,  that  they  obliged  them  cither  to  fly  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  perish  with  hunger, 
or  to  take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and, 
under  the  insuperable  disadvantages  with  which 
a,  to  die  almost  without  a  battle  in 


l  of  their  natural  rights  and  ancient  pos- 
aeesaons- 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St.  J  ago 
received,  which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  island,  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  plantations  of  the  Portuguese, 
sometimes  with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  suc- 
cess which  desperation  naturally  procures ;  so 
that  the  Portuguese  were  in  continual  alarms,  and 
lived  with  the  natural  consequences  of  guilt,  ter- 
ror and  anxiety.  They  were  wealthy,  but  not 
happy,  and  possessed  the  island,  but  not  en- 
joved  lL 

They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of  Fogo,  an 
island  so  called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  continually  burning,  and,  like  the  rest, 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguese :  two  leagues  to  the 
of  which  lies  Bravo,  which  has  received  its 
I  from  its  fertility,  abounding,  though  unin- 
habited, with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  watered  with 
great  numbers  of  springs  and  brooks,  which 
would  easily  invite  the  possessors  of  the  adjacent 
to  settle  on  it,  but  ffiat  it  affords  neither 
Drake,  after  having  sent 
out  his  boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find 
any  ground  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the  same  suc- 
cess j  however,  he  took  in  water  sufficient,  and 
on  the  2d  of  February  set  sail  for  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

Chi  February  17,  they  passed  the  equator,  and 
tinned  their  voyage,  with  sometimes  calms, 
sometimes  contrary  winds,  but  without  any 
accident,  to  March  28,  when  one  of 

and  the 


greatest  part  of  their  fresh  water  on  board, 
was,  to  their  great  discouragement,  separated 
from  them  ;  but  their  perplexity  lasted  not  long, 
for  on  the  next  day  they  discovered  and  rejoined 


their  associates. 
In  their  long 


which  gave  them  opportu- 


nities of  observing  several  animals,  both  in  the 
air  and  water,  at  that  time  very  little  " 


thing  entertained  or  surprised  them  more  than 
the  Flying  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the  same  size  with 
a  herring,  and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his  whole 
body,  by  the  help  of  which,  when  he  is  pursued  by 
the  bonito,  or  great  mackerel,  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  springs 
up  into  trie  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his 
wings  continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as  it  seems, 
necessary  to  make  them  pliant  and  moveable  ; 
and  when  they  become  dry  and  stiff)  he  falls 
down  into  the  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship  in- 
tercept him?  and  dips  them  again  for  a  second 
flight  This  unhappy  animal  is  not  only  pursued 
by  fishes  in  his  natural  element,  but  attacked  in 
the  air,  where  he  hopes  for  security,  by  the  don. 
or  sparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon  fish ;  and 
their  species  must  surely  be  destroyed,  were  not 
their  increase  so  great,  that  the  young  fry,  in  one 
part  of  the  year,  covers  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cut  til,  of 
which  whole  shoals  will  sometimes  rise  at  once 
out  of  tho  water,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude 
fell  into  their  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  sight  of  land 
for  sixtv-three  days,  they  arrived,  Apnl  5f  at  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the  Christopher 
was  separated  again  from  them  by  a  storm ;  after 
which  they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  southward, 
and  on  the  14th  anchored  under  a  cape,  which 
they  afterwards  called  Cape  Joy,  because  in  two 
days  the  vessel  which  they  had  lost  returned  to 
them. 

Having  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  Plata, 
to  refresh  his  men  after  their  long  voyage,  and 
then  standing  out  to  sea,  he  was  again  surprised 
by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  they  lost  sight  of 
the  Swan.  This  accident  determined  Drake  to 
contract  the  number  of  his  fleet  '  'i:it  h°  might 
not  only  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  such  frequent 
separations,  but  ease  the  labour  of  his  men,  by 
having  more  hands  in  each  vessel. 

For  this  purpose  he  sailed  along  the  coast  in 
quest  of  a  commodious  harbour,  and,  on  May  13, 
discovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  improper  for 
their  purpose,  but  which  they  durst  not  enter  till 
it  was  examined ;  an  employment  in  which 
Drake  never  trusted  any,  whatever  might  be  his 
confidence  in  his  followers  on  other  occasion*. 
He  well  knew  how  fatal  one  moment's  inattention 
might  be,  and  how  easily  almost  every  man  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  surprized  by  indolence  and  se- 
curity. He  knew  the  same  credulity  that  might 
prevail  upon  him  to  trust  another,  might  induce 
another  to  commit  the  same  office  to  a  third ;  and 
it  must  be,  at  length,  that  some  of  them  would 
be  deceived.  He  therefore,  as  at  other  times,  or- 
dered the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and  taking  the 
line  into  his  hand,  went  on  sounding  the  passage 
till  he  was  three  leagues  from  his  ship:  when,  on 
a  sudden,  the  weather  changed,  the  skies  blacken- 
ed, the  winds  whistled,  and  all  the  usual  forerun- 
ners of  a  storm  began  to  threaten  them ;  nothing 
was  now  desired  but  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  the 
of  the  fog  intercepting  it  from  their 


intercepting 
little  omcr  I 
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By  k>  many  unforeseen  accidents  is  prudence  ] 
itself  liable  to  be  embarrassed  !  So  difficult  is 
it  sometimes  for  the  quickest  sagacity,  and  most 
enlightened  experience,  to  judge  what  measures 
ought  to  be  taken !  To  trust  another  to  sound  an 
unknown  coast,  appeared  to  Drake  folly  and  pre- 
sumption ;  to  be  absent  from  his  fleet  though  but 
for  an  hour,  proved  nothing  less  than  to  hazard 
the  success  of  all  their  labours,  1 


In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more 
sensible  of  than  those  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
ships,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  however  dan- 
gerous, that  might  contribute  to  extricate  them 
from  it,  as  they  could  venture  nothing  of  equal 
value  with  the  life  of  the  r  general.  Captain 
Thomas,  therefore,  having  the  lightest  vessel, 
steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and  taking  the  gene- 
ral aboard,  dropped  anchor,  and  lay  out  of  dan- 
ger, while  the  rest  that  were  in  the  open  sea  suf- 
fered much  from  the  tempest,  and  the  Mary,  a 
Portuguese  prize,  was  driven  away  before  the 
wind  ;  the  others  as  soon  as  the  tempest  was 
over,  discovering  by  the  fires  which  were  made 
on  shore  where  Drake  was,  repaired  to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore  they  met  with  no  inhabi- 
tants, though  there  were  several  houses  or  huts 
standing,  in  which  they  found  a  good  quantity  of 
dried  fowls,  and  among  them  a  great  number  of 
ostriches,  of  which  the  thighs  were  as  large  as 
those  of  a  sheep.  These  birds  are  too  heavy 
and  unwieldy  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  with 
the  help  of  their  wings  ran  so  swiftly,  that  the 
E Qfllish  could  never  come  ocht  ctiolicVi  to 


at  them.  The  Indians,  commonly,  by  holding 
large  plume  of  feathers  before  them,  and  walking 
gently  forward,  drive  the  ostriches  into  some  nar- 
row neck,  or  point  of  land,  then  spreading  a 
let  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  hinder 
m  returning  back  to  the  open  fields,  set 
dogs  upon  them,  thus  confined  between  the 
net  and  the  water ;  and  when  they  i 
their  backs,  rush  in  and  take  them. 

Not  finding  this  harbour  convenient  or  well 
stored  with  wood  and  water,  they  left  it  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  entered  another 
much  safer,  and  more  commodious,  which  they 
no  sooner  arrived  at,  than  Drake,  whose  restless 
application  never  remitted,  sent  Winter  to  the 
southward,  in  quest  of  those  ships  which  were 
absent,  and  immediately  after  sailed  himself  to 
the  northward,  and,  happily,  meeting  with  the 
Swan,  conducted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  after 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  former  resolution,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  broken  up,  reserving  the  iron 
work  for  a  future  supply.  The  other  vessel 
which  they  lost  in  the  late  storm  could  not  be 
discovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low 
water,  there  was  a  passage  on  foot,  they  were 
discovered  by  the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a 
hill  at  a  distance,  dancing  and  holding  up  their 
hands  as  beckoning  the  English  to  them  ;  which 
Drake  observing,  sent  out  a  boat  with  knives, 
bells,  and  bugles,  and  such  things  as,  by  their 
-hess  or  novelty,  he  imagined  would  be 
hie.  As  soon  as  the  English  landed,  they 
ed  two  men  running  towards  them  as  de- 
nted by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  little 
ten  standing  still,  could  not  be 
to  come  nearer.    The  English 


agrcenl 
observr 


fixed  in  the  ground,  and  then 
Indians  advance,  who,  taking 
upon  the  pole,  left  in  return  such  feathers  as  they 
wear  upon  their  heads,  with  a  small  bone  about 
six  inches  in  length,  carved  round  the  top,  and 
burnished. 

Drake,  observing  their  inclination  to  friendship 
and  traffic,  advanced  with  some  of  his  company 
towards  the  hill,  upon  sight  of  whom  the  Indians 
ranged  themselves  in  a  line  from  east  to  west,  and 
one  of  them  running  from  one  end  of  the  rank  to 
the  other,  backwards  and  forwards,  U>wed  him- 
self towards  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  hold- 
ing his  hands  over  his  head,  and  frequently  stopping 
in  the  middle  of  the  rank,  leaping  up  towards  the 
moon,  which  then  shone  directly  over  their  bead* ; 
thus  railing  the  sun  and  moon,  the  deities  they 
worship,  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sions of  peace  and  friendship.  While  this  cere- 
mony was  performed,  Drake  and  his  company 
ascended  the  hill  to  the  apparent  terror  of  the  In- 
dians, whose  apprehensions  when  the  English 
perceived  they  peaceably  retired  ;  which  gave 
the  natives  so  much  encouragement,  that  they 
came  forward  immediately,  and  exchanged  their 
arrows,  feathers,  and  bones,  for  such  trifles  as 
were  offered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time  ;  but  by  fre- 
quent intercourse  finding  that  no  violence  wu 
intended,  they  became  familiar,  and  mingled  with 
the  English  without  the  least  distrust 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of  tome 
which  they  throw  over  their  shoulder* 
they  lie  in  the  open  air.  They  knit  up 
their  hair  which  is  very  long,  with  a  roll  of  os- 
trich feathers,  and  usually  carry  their  arrowi 
wrapped  up  in  it,  that  they  may  not  incumber 
them,  they  being  made  with  reeds,  headed  with 
flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their  bows  are 
about  an  HI  long. 

Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  use 
of  several  kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  their 
bodies  the  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  honour 
of  their  deities. 

It  is  observable,  that  most  nations,  amongst 
whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  unknown,  paint  their 
bodies.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  our  own  country.  From  this  custom  did 
our  earliest  enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their  denomi- 
nation. As  it  is  not  probable  that  caprice  or 
fancy  should  be  uniform,  there  must  be,  doubtless, 
some  reason  for  a  practice  so  general,  and  pre- 
vailing in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  have 
no  communication  with  each  other.  The  onp- 
nal  end  of  painting  their  bodies  was,  probably,  to 
exclude  the  cold  ;  an  end  which,  if  we  believe 
some  relations,  is  so  effectually  produced  by  it, 
that  the  men  thus  painted  never  shiver  at  the 
most  piercing  blasts.  But  doubtless  any  people 
so  hardened  by  continual  severities,  would,  even 
without  paint,  be  less  sensible  of  Uie  cold  than 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  same  climate. 
However,  this  practice  may  contribute,  in  some 
degree,  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  win- 
ter, and,  in  those  climates  where  little  evaporalf s 
by  the  pores,  may  be  used  with  no  great  incon- 
venience ;  but  in  not  countries,  where  perspiration 
in  greater  degree  is  necessary,  the  natives  only 
use  unction  to  preserve  them  from  the  other  ex- 
treme of  weather :  so  well  do  either  rear" 
experience  supply  the  place  of  science  in  i 
countries. 

lad  no  canoes  like  the 
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>r  any  method  of  wowing  the  water,  which 
as  probably  the  reason  why  the  birds  in  the 
i  jacent  islands  were  so  tame,  that  they  might  be 
>ken  with  the  hand,  having  never  been  before 
ighted  or  molested.  The  great  plenty  of  fowls 
ad  seals,  which  crowded  the  shallows  in  such 
umbers  that  they  killed  at  their  tint  arrival  two 
undred  of  them  in  an  hour,  contributed  much 
>  the  refreshment  of  the  English,  who  named 
i e  place  Seal  Bay,  from  that  animal. 

These  seals  seemed  to  be  the  thief  food  of  the 
stives,  for  the  English  often  found  raw  pieces  of 
letr  flesh  half  eaten,  and  left  as  they  supposed, 
fter  a  full  meal  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  never 
new  to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  dressing 
r  preparing  their  victuals. 

Nor  were  their  other  customs  less  wild  or  un- 
outh  than  their  way  of  feeding ;  one  of  them 
aving  received  a  cap  on"  the  general's  head,  and 
oing  extremely  pleased  as  well  with  the 
a  the  gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and 
le  alliance  between  them,  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
ince,  and  thrusting  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let 
le  blood  run  upon  the  ground,  testifying,  as  it 

probable,  that  he  valued  Drake's  friendship 
hove  life. 

Having  stayed  fifteen  days  among  these  friendly 
avages  in  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  LaL,  on  June  3, 
ley  set  sail  towards  the  South  Sea,  and  six  days 
fterwards  stopped  at  another  little  bay  to  break 
p  the  Christopher.  Then  passing  on,  they  cast 
nchor  in  another  bay,  not  more  than  20  leagues 
istant  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  deliberate  in  what 
xanncr  they  should  act  with  regard  to  the  Por- 
lguese  prize,  which,  having  been  separated  from 
»em  by  the  storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To 
eturn  in  search  of  it  was  sufficiently  mortifying ; 
a  proceed  without  it.  was  not  only  to  deprive 
hemselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  force, 
ut  to  expose  their  friends  and  companions,  whom 
oramon  hardships  and  dangers  had  endeared 
»  them,  to  certain  death  or  captivity.  This  eon- 
i deration  prevailed  ;  and  therefore  on  the  18th, 
Iter  prayers  to  God,  with  which  Drake  never 
argot  to  begin  an  enterprise,  be  put  to  sea,  and 
ho  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  discovered  their 
ssociates,  whose  ship  was  now  grown  leaky, 
laving  suffered  much,  both  in  the  first  storm  by 
vhich  they  were  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in 
ruitlcss  attempts  to  regain  the  fleet 

Drake,  therefore,  being  desirous  to  relieve  their 
atigues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it  was  his 
•ustom  always  to  attend  in  person  when  any  in> 
>ortant  business  was  in  hand,  went  ashore  with 
tome  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for 
water,  where  he  was  immediately  accosted  by 
wo  natives,  of  whom  Magellan  left  a  very  tern- 
>le  account,  having  described  them  as  a  nation  of 
giants  and  monsters  ;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely 
without  foundation,  for  they  are  of  the  largest 
rixe,  though  not  taller  than  some  Eaglishmen: 
their  strength  is  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  and 
their  voice  loud,  boisterous,  and  terrible.  What 
were  their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, it  is  not  possible  to  discover;  but  the 
slaughter  made  of  their  countrymen,  perhaps 
without  provocation,  by  these  cruel  intruders, 
and  the  general  massacre  with  which  that  part  of 
the  world  had  been  depopulated,  might  have  raised 
in  them  a  suspicion  of  all  strangers,  and  by  con- 
sequence n 
and  bloody. 


The  two  who  associated  themselves  with  the 
English  appeared  much  pleased  with  their  new 
guests,  received  willingly  what  was  given  them, 
and  very  exactly  observed  every  thing  that  passed, 
seeming  more  particularly  delighted  with  seeing 
Oliver,  the  master-gunner,  shoot  an  English  ar- 
row. They  shot  themselves  likewise  in 
tion,  but  their  arrows  always  fell  to  the 
far  short  of  his. 

ooon  aucr  mis  inenaiy  coniesi  came  anouier, 
who,  observing  the  familiarity  of  his  countrymen 
with  die  strangers,  appeared  much  displeased, 
and,  as  the  Englishmen  perceived,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  such  an  intercourse.  What 
effect  his  arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent, 
for  another  of  Drake's  companions,  being  desirous 
to  show  the  third  Indian  a  specimen  of  the  Eng- 
lish valour  and  dexterity,  attempted  likewise  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but,  drawing  it  with  his  full  force, 
burst  the  bowstring;  upon  which  the  Indiana, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  his  other  weapons, 
imagined  him  disarmed,  followed  the  company, 
as  they  were  walking  negligently  down  towards 
their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  par- 
ticularly at  Winter,  who  bad  the  bow  in  his  nand. 
He,  finding  himself  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  en- 
deavoured to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about, 
was  pierced  with  a  second  arrow  in  the  breast. 
Oliver,  the  gunner,  immediately  presented  his 
piece  at  the  insidious  assailants,  which  failing  to 
take  fire,  gave  them  time  to  level  another  flight  of 
arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed ;  nor,  perhaps 
had  any  of*  them  escaped,  surprized  and  perplexed 
as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and  direct- 
ed their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually 
changing  their  places^  to  elude  as  much  as  they 
could  the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend 
their  bodies  with  their  targets:  and  instructing 
them,  by  his  own  example,  to  pick  up,  and  break 
the  arrows  as  they  fell;  which  they  did  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  soon  in 
danger  of  being  disarmed.  Then  Drake  himself 
taking  the  gun,  which  Oliver  had  so  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  make  use  of,  discharged  it  at 
the  Indian  that  first  began  the  fray  and  had  killed 
the  gunner,  aiming  it  so  happily,  that  the  had  shot 
with  which  it  was  loaded  tore  open  his  belly,  and 
forced  him  to  such  terrible  outcries,  that  the  In- 
dians, though  their  numbers  increased,  and  many 
of  their  countrymen  showed  themselves  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  adjoining  wood,  were  too  much 
terrified  to  renew  the  assault,  and  suffered  Drake, 
without  molestation,  to  withdraw  his  wounded 
friend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished 
two  days,  and  then  dying,  was  interred  with  his 
companion,  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  a  military 
funeral. 

They  stayed  here  two  months  afterwards,  with- 
out receiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives, 
who,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  exposea 
themselves  by  open  hostilities,  and  not  being  able 
any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  pre- 
ferred their  safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or 
escape,  far  more  formidable  than  these  barba- 
rians, and  insidious  practices  to  obviate,  more 
artful  and  dangerous  than  the  ambushes  of  the 
Indians  ;  for  in  this  place  was  laid  open  a  design 
formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  not 
only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  but  to  murder  the 
general. 

This  transaction  is  related  in  so  obscure  and 
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confused  a  manner, 
judgment  upon  it. 
largest 


that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
The  writer,  who  gives  the 


largest  account  of  it,  has  suppressed  the  name  of 
the  criminal,  which  wc  learn,  from  a  more  suc- 
cinct narrative,  published  in  a  collection  of  travels 


that  time,  to  have  been  Thomas  Doughtic. 
were  his  inducements  to  attempt  the  de- 
ion  of  bis  leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  what  were  his  views  if  his  design  hac 
succeeded,  what  measures  he  had  hitherto  taken, 
whom  he  bad  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  with 
arts,  or  what  success,  we  are  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  assures  us,  was  laid 
before  their  departure  from  England,  and  disco- 
vered, in  its  whole  extent,  to  Drake  himself,  in  his 
garden  at  Plymouth,  who,  nevertheless,  not  only 
•  entertained  tie  person  So  accused  as  one  of  his 
company,  but,  this  writer  very  particularly  relates, 
treated  him  with  remarkable  kindness  and  regard, 
setting  him  always  at  his  own  table,  and  lodging 
him  in  the  same  cabin  with  himself.   Nor  did  he 
ever  discover  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intentions, 
till  they  arrived  at  this  place,  but  appeared,  by  the 
authonty  with  which  he  invested  lum,  to  consider 
him  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  couk 
most  securely  entrust  the  direction  of  his  affairs. 
At  length,  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he 
found  out  a  design  formed  against  his  life,  caller 
together  all  his  officers,  laid  before  them  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  grounded  the  accusation,  and 
summoned  the  criminal,  who,  full  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  guilt,  and  confounded  at  so  clear  a  detec- 
tion of  his  whole  scheme,  immediately  confessor 
his  crimes,  and  acknowledged  himself  unworthy 
of  longer  life :  upon  which  the  whole  assembly, 
consisting  of  thirty  persons,  after  having  consider- 
ed the  affair  with  the  attention  which  it  required, 
and  heard  all  that  could  be  urged  in  extenuation 
of  his  offence,  unanimously  signed  the  sentence 

K which  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death, 
mke,  however,  unwilling,  as  it  seemed,  to  pro- 
ceed to  extreme  severities,  offered  him  his  choice, 
either  of  being  executed  on  the  inland,  or  set 
ashore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried  before  the  council ;  of  which, 
after  a  day's  consideration,  he  chose  the  first, 
alleging  the  improbability  of  persuading  any  to 
leave  the  expedition  for  the  sake  of  transporting 
a  criminal  to  England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future 
state  among  savages  and  infidels.    His  choice,  I 
believe,  few  will  approve :  to  be  set  ashore  on  the 
main  land,  was  indeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a 
different  manner ;  for  what  mercy  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natives  so  incensed,  but  the  most 
cruel  and  lingering  death  7   But  why  he  should 
not  rather  have  requested  to  be  sent  to  England, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.    In  so  long  a  vovage, 
he  might  have  found  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
escaping,  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  his  keep- 
ers, whose  resentment  must  probably  in  time  have 
given  way  to  compassion,  or  at  least  by  their  neg- 
ligence, as  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  would  in  times 
of  ease  and  refreshment  have  remitted  their  vigi- 
lance :  at  least  he  would  have  gained  longer  life  ; 
and  to  make  death  desirable  seems  not  one  of  the 
effects  of  guilt    However,  he  was,  as  it  is  related, 
obstinately  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  and,  adhering 
to  his  first  choice  after  having  received  the  com- 
munion, and  dined  cheerfully  with  the  general, 
was  executed  in  the  afternoon  with  many  proofs 
of  remorse,  but  none  of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  havine 
been  acquainted  with  this  man's  designs,  should 


admit  him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwards  caress, 

respect,  and  trust  him  ;  or  that  Doughtie,  who  is 
'"eminent  abilities,  should 
tazardous  a  voyage  with 
of  defeating  it,  is  left  to 
the  determination  of  the  reader.  What  de 
he  could  have  formed  with  any  hope  of  I 
or  to  what  actions  worthy  of  death  he 
proceeded  without  accomplices,  for  none  are  i 
tioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  the  obscurity  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  dis 
covery  of  this  wicked  project,  seem  to  give  some 
reason  for  suspicion,  does  there  appear  any  temp- 
tation, from  either  hope,  fear,  or  interest,  that 
might  induce  Drake,  or  any  other  commander  in 
his  state,  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  upon 
false  pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  com- 
pany, either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, or  awed  by  the  severity,  applied  them- 
selves without  any  murmurs,  or  appearance  of 
discontent,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and, 
having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  their  ships  to  three,  they  left  the  port, 
and  on  August  the  20th  entered  "the  straits  of 
Magellan,  tn  which  they  struggled  with  contrary 
winds,  and  the  various  dangers  to  which  the  in- 
tricacy of  that  winding  passage  exposed  them, 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  more  open  sea,  in 
they  discovered  an  island  with  a  burning 
ain.  On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with  three 
more  islands,  to  which  Drake  gave  names,  and, 
landing  to  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  his  Sovereign,  found  in  the  largest  so  prodi- 
gious a  number  of  birds,  that  they  killed  three 
thousand  of  them  in  one  day.  This  bird,  of  which 
they  knew  not  the  name,  was  somewhat  less  than 
a  wild  goose,  without  feathers,  and  covered  with 
a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  fly  or  rise  from  the 
ground,  but  capable  of  running  and  swimming 
with  amazing  celerity  ;  they  feed  on  the  sea,  and 
come  to  land  only  to  re*t  at  night  or  lay  their  eggs, 
which  they  deposit  in  hole*  like  those" of  conies. 

From  these  islands  to  the  South  Sea,  the  strait 
becomes  very  crooked  and  narrow,  so  that  some- 
times, by  the  interposition  of  headlands,  the  pas- 
sage seems  shut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely  stop- 
ped. To  double  these  canes  is  very  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  course.  There  ore,  indeed,  as  Magellan  ob- 
serves, many  harbours,  but  in  most  of  them  no 
wttom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  sides  rises  into  innumerable 
noun  tains  ;  the  tops  of  them  are  encircled  with 
clouds  and  vapours,  which,  being  congealed,  fall 
down  in  snow,  and  increase  their  height  by  har- 
dening into  ice,  which  is  never  dissolved ;  but 
the  valleys  are,  nevertheless,  green,  fruitful,  and 
leasant. 

Here  Drake,  finding  the  strait  in  appearance 
shut  up,  went  in  his  boat  to  make  farther  disco- 
veries, and,  having  found  a  passage  towards  the 
north,  was  returning  to  his  snips  ;  but  curiosity 
soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  stop,  for  the  sake  of 
observing  a  canoe  or  boat,  with  several  natives  of 
the  counti  yin  it  He  could  not  at  a  distance 
brbear  admiring  the  form  of  this  little  vessel, 
which  seemed  inclining  to  a  semicircle,  the  stem 
and  prow  standing  up,  and  the  body  sinking  in- 
ward :  but  much  greater  was  his  wonder,  when, 
upon  a  nearer  inspection  he  found  it  made  only 
of  the  barks  of  trees  sewed 
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d  **J-skin,  so  artificially  that  scarcely  any  water 
tntered  the  seams.  The  people  were  well  shaped 
and  painted,  like  those  which  have  been  already 
deicntxd.  On  the  land  they  bad  a  hut  built  with 
poles  and  covered  with  skins,  in  which  they  had 
water  vessels  and  other  utensils,  made  likewise 
(/the  barks  of  trees. 

Among  these  people  they  had  an  opportunity 
ol  remarking,  what  is  frequently  observable  in 
countries,  how  natural  sagacity,  and  un- 
industry,  may  supply  the  want  of  such 
ifartures,  or  natural  productions,  as  appear 
u»  us  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  wholly  stran- 
gers to  iron  and  its  use,  but  instead  of  it  make  use 
of  the  shell  of  a  muscle  of  prodigious  size,  found 
upon  their  coasts ;  this  they  grind  upon  a  stone 
to  in  edge,  which  is  so  firm  and  solid,  that  neither 
wood  nor  stone  is  able  to  resist  it 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South  Sea, 
cn  which  no  English  vessel  had  ever  been  navi- 
gated before,  and  proposed  to  have  directed  their 
coarse  towards  the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had 
wifcred  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  might  re- 
cover their  strength  ui  a  warmer  latitude.  But 
thar  designs  were  scarce  formed  before  they  were 
frustrated ;  for  on  September  7th,  after  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent,  that  it  left 
them  little  hopes  of  surviving  it ;  nor  was  its  fury 
w  dreadful  as  its  continuance,  for  it  lasted  with 
Imlebtermission  till  October  23th,  fifty-two  days, 
daring  which  time  they  were  tossed  incessantly 
from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  without 
say  power  of  spreading  their  sails,  or  lying  upon 
thar  anchors,  amidst  shelving  shores,  scattered 
rocks,  and  unknown  islands,  the  tempest  continu- 
ally roaring,  and  the  waves  dashing  over  them. 

In  this  storm,  on  the  30th  of  September,  the 
Mangold,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas,  waa 
separated  from  them.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
h»rmg  entered  a  harbour,  where  they  hoped  for 
•one  intermission  of  their  fatigues,  they  were  in 
»  few  hours  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust, 
which  broke  the  cable,  at  which  time  they  lost 
aghl  of  the  Elizabeth,  the  vice-admiral,  whose 
crew,  as  waa  afterwards  discovered,  wearied  with 
hbour,  and  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  future 
dangers,  recovered  the  Straits  on  the  next  day, 
sad,  returning  by  the  same  passage  through 
which  they  came,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Brasil, 
•ad  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  the  year  following,  ar- 
rived at  England. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  southward  to 
fifty-five  degrees,  where  among  some  islands  they 
stayed  two  days,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the 
crew ;  but,  being  again  forced  into  the  main  sea, 
(few*  were  tossed  about  with  perpetual  expecta- 
tion of  perishing,  till,  soon  after,  they  again  came 
to  anchor  near  the  same  place,  where  they  found 
the  natives,  whom  the  continuance  of  the  storm 
W  probably  reduced  to  equal  distress,  rowing 
from  one  island  to  another,  and  providing  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  just  observation,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  outward  circumstances,  happiness  and 
misery  are  equally  diffused  through  all  states  of 
human  life.  In  civilized  countries,  where  regular 
Policies  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  am- 
bition, avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  lei- 
sure for  their  reception,  and  soon  engage  it  in  new 
pursuits :  pursuits  that  are  to  be  carried  on  by  in- 
cessant labour,  and  whether  vain  or  successful, 
i  anxiety  and  contention.    Among  savage 


nations,  imaginary  wants  find  indeed  no  place ; 
but  their  strength  is  exhausted  by  necessary  toils, 
and  their  passions  agitated  not  by  contests  about 

superiority,  affluence,  or  precedence,  but  by  per- 
petual care  for  the  present  day,  and  by  fear  of 
perishing  for  want  of  food. 

But  for  such  reflections  as  these  they  had  no 
time ;  for,  having  spent  three  days  in  supplying 
themselves  with  wood  and  water,  they  were  by  a 
new  storm  driven  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six  de- 
grees, where  they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the 
American  coast,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Southern  ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  October,  and 
at  last  were  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  calm  sea, 
having  for  almost  two  months  endured  such  a 
storm  as  no  traveller  has  rfven  an  account  of,  and 
such  as  in  that  part  of  the  world,  though  accus- 
tomed to  hurricanes,  they  were  before  unacquaint- 
ed with. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  steered  away  to- 
wards the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of 
the  fleet,  which  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the 
next  day  discovered  two  islands  so  well  stocked 
with  fowls,  that  they  victualled  their  ships  with 
them,  and  then  sailed  forwards  slong  the  coast  of 
Peru  till  they  came  to  thirty-seven  degrees,  where 
finding  neither  of  their  ships,  nor  any  convenient 
port,  they  came  to  anchor,  November  the  26th,  at 
Mucho,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indians  as 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  driven 
from  the  continent,  to  whom  they  applied  for 
water  and  provisions,  offering  them  in  return  such 
things  as  they  imagined  most  likely  to  please 
them.  The  Indians  seemed  willing  to  traffic,  and 
having  presented  them  with  fruits,  and  two  fat 
sheep,  would  have  showed  them  a  place  whither 
they  should  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the 
English  landed  with  their  water-vessels,  and  sent 
two  men  forward  towards  the  place  appointed, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  immediately  slain. 
Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  company  out  of  danger; 
for  behind  the  rocks  was  lodged  an  ambush  of 
five  hundred  men,  who,  starting  up  from  their  re- 
treat, discharged  their  arrows  into  the  boat  with 
such  dexterity,  that  every  one  of  the  crew 
wounded  by  them,  the  sea  being  then  high, 
hindering  them  from  either  retiring  or  making 
of  their  weapons.  Drake  himself  received  an  ar- 
row under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almost  to 
the  brain,  and  another  in  his  head.   The  danger 


of  these  wounds  was  much  increased  by  the  ab- 
sence oftheir  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  vice-ndmi- 
ral,  so  that  they  had  none  to  assist  them  but  a  boy, 
whose  age  did  not  admit  of  much  experience  or 
skill ;  yet  so  much  were  they  favoured  by  Provi- 
dence, that  they  all  recovered. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which  the  In- 
dians should  attack  them  with  so  furious  a  spirit 
of  malignity,  but  that  they  mistook  them  for  Spa- 
niards, whose  cruelties  might  very  reasonably  in- 
cite them  to  revenge,  whom  they  had  driven  by 
incessant  persecution  from  their  country,  wasting 
immense  tracts  of  land  by  massacre  and  devaata- 

tion.  .  ., 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  set  sail, 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  in 
Philip's  Bay,  where  their  boat  having  been  sent 
out  to  discover  the  country,  returned  with  an  In- 
dian in  his  canoe,  whom  they  had  intercepted. 
He  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  dressed  in  a  white 
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or  gown,  reaching  almost  to  hia  knees,  very 

mild,  humble,  and  docile,  such  aa  perhaps  were 
all  the  Indiana,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  re- 
venge, treachery  and  cruelty. 

This  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated,  was 
dismissed  with  present*,  and  informed,  as  far  aa 
the  English  could  make  him  understand,  what 
they  chiefly  wanted,  and  what  they  were  willing 
to  give  in  return,  Drake  ordering  his  boat  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  canoe,  and  to  set 
land. 

When  he  was  ashore,  he  directed  them  to  wait 
till  his  return,  and  meeting  some  of  his  country- 
men, gave  them  such  an  account  of  his  reception, 
that,  within  a  few  hours,  several  of  them  repaired 
with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  hoc, 
and  with  them  one  of  their  captains,  who  willingly 
came  into  the  boat,  and  desired  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  English  to  their  ship. 
By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  sup- 
were  to  be  expected  here,  but  that  south- 


ward, in  a  place  to  which  he  offered  to  be  his 
pilot,  there  was  great  plenty.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  5th  of  December,  under  the 
direction  of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they  came 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  called,  bv  the  Spaniards, 
Valperizo,  near  the  town  of  St  James  of  Chiuli, 
where  they  met  not  only  with  sufficient  stores  of 
provision,  and  with  storehouses  full  of  the  wines 
of  Chili,  but  with  a  ship  called  the  Captain  of 
MonaJ,  rirldy  laden,  having,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  the  same  winea,  some  of  the  fine  gold 
of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  croaa  of  gold  se 


Having  spent  three  days  in  storing  their  ships 
with  all  kinds  of  provision  in  the  utmost  plenty, 
they  departed,  and  landed  their  Indian  pdot  where 
they  first  received  him,  after  having  rewarded  him 
much  above  his  expectations  or  desires. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for  their 
friends  who  had  been  separated  from  them,  and 
whom  they  now  determined  to  seek ;  but  consi- 
dering that,  by  entering  every  creek  and  harbour 
with  their  ship,  they  exposed' themselves  to  unne- 
cessary dangers,  and  that  their  boat  would  not 
contain  such  a  number  aa  might  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Spaniards,  they  determined  to 
station  their  ship  at  some  place  where  they  might 
commodious] y  build  a  pinnace,  which,  being  of 
light  burden,  might  easily  sail  where  the  ship  was 
in  danger  of  being  stranded,  and  at  the  same  time 
'  a  sufficient  force  to  resist  the 


expected  in  the  boat 

To  this  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they 
entered  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Spaniards,  who  discovering  them,  immediately 
issued  out  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horsemen, 
with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  running 
by  their  sides.  The  English  observing  their  ap- 
proach, retired  to  their  boat  without  any  loss,  ex- 
cept of  one  man,  whom  no  persuasions  or  en- 
treaties could  move  to  retire  with  the  rest,  and, 
who,  therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
exulting  at  the  victory,  commanded  the  Indiana 
to  draw  the  dead  carcass  from  the  rock  on  which 
he  foil,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  English  beheaded 
it,  then  cut  off*  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the 
heart,  which  they  carried  away,  having  first  com- 
manded the  Indians  to  shoot  their  arrows  all  over 
the  body.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians  were  made 
of  green  wood  for  the  immediate  service  of  the 
day  ;  the  Spaniards,  with  the  fear  that  always 


forbidding  them  to  have  an; 


Leaving  this  place,  they  soon  found  a  harbour 
ore  secure  and  convenient,  where  they  built 
their  pinnace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  seek  bis 
companions,  but,  finding  the  wind  contrary,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  sailed  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  fresh  water,  and,  landing 
at  Turapaca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  asleep,  with 
silver  bars  lying  by  him  to  the  value  of  three 
thousand  ducats  :  not  all  the  insults  which  they 
had  received  from  his  countrymen,  could  provoke 
them  to  offer  any  violence  to  bis  person,  and 
therefore  they  carried  away  his  treasure,  without 
doing  him  any  farther  harm. 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spa- 
niard driving  eight  Peruvian  sheep,  which  are  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  that  country,  each  laden  with 
a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  which  they 
seized  likewise,  and  drove  to  their  boats. 

Further  along  the  coast  lay  some  Indian  towns, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  ship, 
on  floats  made  of  seal-skins,  blown  full  of*  wind, 
two  of  which  they  fasten  together,  snd,  sitting 
between  them,  row  with  great  swiftness,  and 
carry  considerable  burdens.  They  very  readily 
traded  for  glass  and  such  trifles,  with  which  the 
old  and  the  young  seemed  equally  delighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena,  on  the  26th  of  Janu- 
ary, Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffic  with 
him,  which  thev  agreed  to,  and  supplied  him  with 
necessaries,  selling  to  him,  among  other  provi- 
sions, some  of  those  sheep  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, whose  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and 
whose  strength  is  such,  that  one  of  them  can 
carry  three  tall  men  upon  his  back  ;  their  necks 
are  like  a  camel's,  and  their  heads  like  those  of 
our  sheep.  They  are  the  most  useful  animals  of 
this  country,  not  only  affording  excellent  fleeces 
and  wholesome  flesh,  but  serving  as  carriages 
over  rocks  and  mountains  where  no  other  beast 
can  travel,  for  their  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  form, 
which  enables  them  to  tread  firm  in  the  most 
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ana 


slippery  place 


On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  soil  is  so  impreg- 
nated with  silver,  that  five  ounces  mav  be  sepa- 
rated from  an  hundred  pound  weight  of  common 
earth. 

Still  coasting,  in  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends, 
they  anchored  on  the  7th  February  before  Aria, 
where  they  took  two  barks  with  about  eight 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  pursuing 
their  course,  seized  another  vessel  laden  with 
linens. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1578,  they  arrived  at 
Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without  resistance, 
though  thirty  ships  were  stationed  there,  of  which 
seventeen  were  equipped  for  their  voyage,  and 
many  of  them  are  represented  in  the  narrative  as 
vessels  of  considerable  force  ;  so  that  their  secu- 
rity seems  to  have  consisted  not  in  their  strength, 
but  in  their  reputation,  which  had  so  intimidated 
the  Spaniards,  thst  the  sight  of  their  own  supe- 
riority could  not  rouse  them  to  opposition.  In- 
stances of  such  panic  terrors  are  to  be  met  with 
in  other  relations  ;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quickly  dissipated  by  reason  and  reflection, 
a  wise  commander  will  rarely  found  his  hopes  of 
success  on  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  deserve  a  severer  censure 
for  their  cowardice  than  Drake  for  his  temerity. 
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dred  bars  of  silver ;  in  another  a  cheat  of  money ;  |  their 
and  very  rich  lading  in  many  of  the  rest,  of  which 
the  Spaniards  tamely  suffered  them  to  carry  the 
most  valuable  part  away,  and  would  have  permit- 
ted them  no  less  peaceably  to  burn  their  ships ; 
bat  Drake  never  made  war  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty 
or  revenge,  or  carried  hostilities  further  than  was 
necessary  for  his  own  advantage  or  defence. 

They  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Pana- 
ma, in  quest  of  the  Caca  Fuego,  a  very  rich  ship, 
which  had  sailed  fourteen  days  before,  bound 
thither  from  Lima,  which  they  overtook  on  the 
1  at  of  March,  near  Cape  Francisco,  and  boarding 
it,  found  not  only  a  quantity  of  jewels,  and 
twelve  chests  of  ryals  of  plate,  but  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  uncoined 
silver,  with  pieces  of  wrought  plate  to  a  great 


.  In  unlading  this  prize  they  spent  six  days, 
then  dismissing  the  Spaniards,  stood  off  to 


and 
sea, 

Beinz  now  sufficiently  enriched,  and  having 
lost  ail  hopes  of  finding  their  associates,  and  per- 
haps beginning  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of 
ease  and  pleasure  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
auencc  of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers  and  fatigues, 
they  began  to  consult  about  their  return  home, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  Drake's  advice,  resolved 
first  to  find  out  some  convenient  harbour,  where 
they  might  supply  themselves  with  wood  and 
water,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage 
from  the  South  sea  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  a 
discovery  which  would  not  only  enable  them  to 
return  home  with  less  danger,  and  in  a  shorter 
time,  but  would  much  facilitate  the  navigation  in 
those  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  a  port  in 
the  island  of  Games,  where  they  met  with  fish, 
wood,  and  fresh  water,  and  in  their  course  took 
a  shin  laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was  the 
last  that  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America. 

But  being  desirous  of  storing  themselves  for  a 
long  course,  they  touched,  April  the  15th,  at 
Goalulco,  a  Spanish  island,  where  they  supplied 
themselves  with  provisions,  and  seized  a  bushel 
of  ryals  of  silver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  in  15  deg.  40  min. 
they  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  without  approaching 
any  land,  sailed  forward,  till  on  the  night  follow- 
ing, the  3d  of  June,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
38  degrees,  they  were  suddenly  benumbed  with 
such  cold  blasts,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
handle  the  ropes.  This  cold  increased  upon  them 
as  they  proceeded  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
sailors  were  discouraged  from  mounting  upon  the 
deck  ;  nor  were  the  effects  of  the  climate  to  he 
imputed  to  the  warmth  of  the  regions  to  which 
they  had  been  lately  accustomed,  for  the 
were  stiff  with  frost,  and  the  mi 
he  conveyed  warm  to  the  table. 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  38  deg. 
30  nun.  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  the 
trees  without  leaves,  and  in  a  short  time  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  that  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try were  not  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  them- 
selves :  for  the  next  day  there  came  a  man  row- 
ing in  his  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it  made  a  long  oration,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary gesticulations,  and  great  appearance 
of  vehemence,  and  a  little  time  afterwards  made 
a  second  visit  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  re 
turning  a  third  time,  he  presented  them,  after  his 
J,  with,  kind  of 


heads,  and  a  basket  of  rushes  rilled  with  a 
particular  herb,  both  which  he  fastened  to  a  short 
stick,  and  threw  into  the  boat ;  nor  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thing  in  return, 
though  pushed  towards  him  upon  a  board ;  only  he 
took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung  into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  ship,  having  re- 
ceived some  damage  at  sea,  was  brought  nearer 
to  land  that  the  lacLjig  might  be  taken  oat  In 
order  to  which,  the  English,  who  had  now  learn- 
ed not  too  negligently  to  commit  their  lives  to 
the  mercy  of  savage  nations,  raised  a  kind  of  for- 
tification with  stones,  and  built  their  tents  within 
it  All  this  was  not  beheld  by  the  inhabitants 
without  the  utmost  astonishment,  which  incited 
them  to  come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  with 
no  other  view,  as  it  appeared,  than  to  worship 
the  new  divinities  that  had  condescended  to  touch 
upon  their  country. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors, 
or  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  injure 
or  molest  them  ;  and  therefere,  having  directed 
them  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  he  pre- 
sented them  with  linen,  and  other  necessaries,  of 
which  he  showed  them  the  use.  They  then 
returned  to  their  habitations,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  English  camp,  where  they 
made  such  loud  and  violent  outcries,  that  they 
were  heard  by  the  English,  who  found  thaf 
they  still  persisted  in  their  first  notions,  and 
were  paying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy  ado- 
ration. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  perceived  the  ap- 
Droach  of  a  far  more  numerous  company,  who 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the 
English  settlement,  while  one  of  them  made  a 
long  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  asser 
bowed  their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the  sylla 
Oh  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion of  what  had  been  said  by  the  orator.  Then 
the  men,  laying  down  their  bows,  and  leaving  the 
women  and  children  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  came 
down  towards  the  tents,  and  seemed  transported 
in  the  highest  degree  at  the  kindness  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  received  their  gifts  and  admitted  them  to 
his  presence.  The  women  at  a  distance  ap- 
peared seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  such  as  that 
of  old  among  the  Pagans  in  some  of  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it  seemed,  of 
their  guests,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bosoms  with 
their  nails,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  stones 
with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were  covered 
with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites  and  mistaken  honours,  were 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whose  predomi- 
nant sentiments  were  notions  of  piety,  and  there- 
fore, not  to  make  that  criminal  in  himself  by  his 
concurrence,  which,  perhaps,  ignorance  might 
make  guiltless  in  thorn,  he  ordered  his  whole 
company  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  that  the  savages  might 
observe  that  their  worship  was  addressed  to  a 
Being  residing  there,  they  all  joined  in  praying 
that  Oris  harmless  and  deluded  people  might  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion, 
and  the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  aftei 
which  they  sung  psalms,  a  performance  so  pleas- 
ing to  their  wild  audience,  that  in  all  their  visits 
they  generally  first  accosted  them  with  a  request 
thai  they  would  sine.  Thev  then  returned  all  the 


i  uivy    nyuiu  wissj^b        »  mr~j  wi  

lis  presents  which  they  had  received,  and  retired, 
of  I    Three  days  after  this,  on  June  85th,  1579,  our 
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general  received  two  ambassadors  from  the  Hioh,  I 
or  king  of  the  country,  who,  intending  to  visit  the 
camp,  required  that  some  token  might  be  sent  I 
him  of  friendship  and  peace ;  this  request  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  soon  after  came  the 
king,  attended  by  a  guard  of  about  a  hundred 
tall  men,  and  preceded  by  an  officer  of  state,  who 
carried  a  sceptre  made  of  black  wood,  adorned 
with  chains  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  hom,  which  are 
marks  of  the  highest  honour  among  them,  and 
having  two  crowns,  made  as  before,  with  feathers, 
fastened  to  it,  with  a  bag  of  the  same  herb  which 
was  presented  to  Drake  at  his  first  arrival. 

Behind  him  was  the  king  himself,  dressed  in 
a  coat  of  coney-skins,  with  a  cawl  woven  with 

liiutn      Was    Una/1       «n         .mninniit    .-r  _  a  r» 

upon  nis  nea ii,  an  ornament  so  iiiucn  in 
ion  there,  that  none  but  the  domestics  of 
king  are  allowed  to  wear  it ;  his  attendants 
owed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  after  tiicm  came  the  common  people, 
with  baskets  plaited  so  artificially  that  they  held 
water,  in  which,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  they  brought 
roots  and  fish. 

Drake,  not  lulled  into  security,  ranged  his  men 
in  order  of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  who 
coming  nearer  stood  still  while  the  sceptre-bearer 
made  an  oration,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
then  the  sceptre- bearer  began  a  song,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  dance,  in  both  which  the  men 
joined,  but  the  women  danced  without  singing. 

Drake  now,  distrusting  them  no  longer,  ad- 
mitted them  into  hit  fortification,  where  they 
continued  their  song  and  dance  a  short  time ;  and 
then  both  the  king,  and  some  others  of  the  com- 
pany, made  long  harangues,  in  which  it  appeared, 
by  the  rest  of  their  behaviour,  that  they  entreated 
him  to  accept  of  their  country,  and  to  take  the 
ment  of  it  into  his  own  hands ;  for  the 
ling,  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  rest, 
placsd  the  crown  upon  his  head,  graced  him  with 
the  chains  and  other  signs  of  authority,  and  sa- 
luted him  by  the  tide  of  Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  offered,  though  of  no  farther 
rulue  to  him  than  as  it  furnished  him  with  present 
necessaries,  Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to  re- 
fuse ;  and  therefore  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  without  ardent 
wishes  that  this  acquisition  might  have  been  of 
use  to  his  native  country,  and  that  so  mild  and 
innocent  a  people  might'  have  been  united  to  the 
church  of  Christ 

The  kingdom  being  thus  consigned,  and  the 
grand  affair  at  an  end,  the  common  people  left 
their  king  and  his  domestics  with  Drake,  and 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  camp;  and  when 
they  saw  any  one  that  pleased  them  by  his  ap- 
pearance more  than  the  rest,  they  tore  their  flesh, 
and  vented  their  outcries  as  before,  in  token  of 
reverence  and  admiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  them  their 
wounds  and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure;  to  which  the  English, 
to  benefit  and  undeceive  them  at  the  same  time, 
applied  such  remedies  as  they  used  on  the  like 


to  provide  the 


of  life,  with 
therefore  obliged  to  •op- 


They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar, 
and  came  down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating 
their  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  till  they  were  more 
fully  informed  how  disagreeable  they  were  to  those 
whose  favour  they  were  so  studious  of  obtaining ; 
they  then  visited  them  without  adoration  indeed, 


provide 

which  the  English 
ply  them. 

They  had  then  sufficient  opportunity  to  remark 
the  customs  and  dispositions  of  these  new  allies, 
whom  they  found  tractable  and  benevolent,  strong 
of  body,  far  beyond  the  English,  yet  unfurnished 
with  weapons,  "either  for  assault  or  defence,  their 
bows  being  too  weak  for  any  thing  but  sport 
Their  dexterity  in  taking  fish' was  such,  that,  if 
they  saw  them  so  near  the  shore  that  they  could 
come  to  them  without  swimming,  they  never 
missed  them. 

The  same  curiosity  that  had  brought  them  m 
such  crowds  to  the  shore,  now  induced  Drake, 
and  some  of  his  company,  to  travel  up  into  the 
country,  which  they  found,  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast,  very  fruitful,  filled  with  large  deer,  ami 
abounding  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  conies,  smaller 
ours,  with  tails  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  pn«  < 
as  those  of  a  mole ;  they  have  bags  under 

visions  to  their 


their  chin,  in  which  they  carry 
young. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  round  holes 
dog  in  'he  ground,  from  the  brink  of  which  they 
raise  rafters,  or  piles  shelving  towards  the  middle, 
where  they  all  meet,  and  are  crammed  together; 
they  lie  upon  rushes,  with  the  fire  in  the  mid*  t, 
ana  let  the  smoke  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked  ;  but  the  women 
make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bulrushes,  which 
they  comb  like  hemp,  and  throw  the  skin  of  » 
deer  over  their  shoulders.  They  are  very  modest, 
tractable,  and  obedient  to  their  husbands. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people ;  and  not 
very  different  is,  perhaps,  the  state  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind.  Whether  more  enlightened 
nations  ought  to  look  upon  them  with  pity,  •»  lea 
happy  than  themselves,  some  skeptics  have  nude, 
very  unnecessarily,  a  difficulty  of  determining. 
More,  they  say,  is  lost  by  the  perplexities  than 
gained  by  the  instruction  of  science  ;  we  enlarge 
our  vices  with  our  knowledge,  and  multiply  our 
wants  with  our  attainments,  and  the  happiness  of 
life  is  better  secured  by  the  ignorance  of  vice  than 
by  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 

The  fallacy  by  which  such  reasoners  have  im- 
posed upon  themselves,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
comparison  which  they  make,  not  between  two 
men  equally  inclined  to  apply  the  means  of  hap 
piness  in  their  power  to  the  end  for  which  Pro- 
vidence conferred  them,  but  furnished  in  unequal 
proportions  with  the  means  of  happiness,  which 
is  the  true  state  of  savage  and  polished  nations, 
but  between  two  men,  of  which  he  to  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  been  most  bountiful  destroy!  the 
blessings  by  negligence  or  obstinate  misuse  | 
while  the  other,  steady,  diligent,  and  virtuous, 
employs  his  abilities  and  conveniences  to  their 
proper  enrJL  The  question  is  not,  Whether  a  good 
good  Indian  or  bad  Englishman  be  roost  happy  ? 
but,  Which  state  is  most  desirable,  supposing  vir- 
tue and  reason  the  same  in  both  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is  generally 
admitted  in  this  controversy,  for  these  reason^ 
frequently  confound  innocence  with  the  mere  in- 
capacity of  guilt  He  that  never  saw,  or  beard, 
or  thought  of  strong  liquors,  cannot  be  proposed 
as  a  pattern  of  sobriety. 

This  land  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion,  from 
its  white  cliffs,  in  which  it  bore  some  resemblance 
to  his  native  country ;  and  the  whole  history  « 
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on  a  piece  of  brass,  then  nailed  on  a  poet,  and 
fixed  up  before  their  departure,  which  being  now 
discovered  by  the  people  to  be  near  at  hand,  they 
could  not  forbear  perpetual  lamentations.  When 
the  English  on  the  23d  of  July  weighed  anchor, 
they  saw  them  climbing  to  the  tops  of  hills,  that 
they  might  keep  them  in  sight,  and  observed  tires 
lighted  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  on  which, 
as  ther  supposed,  sacrifices  were  offered. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  some  islands, 
where  they  found  great  numbers  of  seals ;  and, 
despairing  now  to  End  any  passage  through  the 
northern  parts,  he,  aAer  a  general  consultation, 
determined  to  steer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
setting  sail  July  25th,  be  sailed  for  sixty-eight 
days  without  sight  of  land ;  and  on  September 
30th  arrived  within  view  of  some  islands,  situate 
about  eight  degrees  northward  from  the  line, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  them 
in  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  raised  at  both  ends  so  high  above 
the  water,  that  they  seemed  almost  a  semicircle  ; 
they  were  burnished  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
shone  like  ebony,  and  were  kept  steady  by  a 
piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each  side  of  them, 
with  strong  canes,  that  were  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
timber. 

The  first  company  that  came  brought  fruits, 
potatoes,  and  other  things  of  no  great  value,  with 
appearance  of  traffic,  and  exchanged  their 
her  commodities,  with  great  show  of 
I  friendship  ;  but  having,  as  they  i ma- 
hud  all  suspicion  asleep,  they  soon  sent 
another  fleet  of  canoes,  of  which  the  crews  be- 
haved with  all  the  insolence  of  tyrants,  and  all 
the  rapacity  of  thieves ;  for,  whatever  was  suf- 
fered to  come  into  their  hands,  they  seemed  to 
consider  as  (heir  own,  and  would  neither  pay  for 
it  nor  restore  it ;  and  at  length,  finding  the  English 
resolved  to  admit  them  no  longer,  they  discharged 
a  shower  of  stones  from  their  boats,  which  insult 
Drake  prudently  and  generously  returned  by  or- 
dering a  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  without 
hurting  them,  at  which  they  were  so  terrified,  that 
they  leaped  into  the  water,  and  hid  themselves 
under  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wind,  they  did 
not  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then,  designing  to  touch  at  Tidore,  they 
were  visited,  as  they  sailed  by  a  little  island  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Temate,  by  the  viceroy  of 
the  place,  who  informed  them,  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  them  to  have  recourse  to 
his  master  for  supplies  and  assistance  than  to  the 
king  of  Tidore,  who  was  in  some  degree  depend- 
ant on  the  Portuguese,  and  that  he  would  himself 
carry  the  news  of  their  arrival,  and  prepare  their 
reception. 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy 
prevailed  upon'  to  alter  his  resolution,  and,  on 
November  5th,  cast  anchor  before  Tcrnate ;  and 
scarce  was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with 
others  of  the  chief  nobles,  came  out  in  three  large 
boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  con- 
duct the  ship  into  a  safe  harbour ;  and  soon  after 
the  king  himself,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak 
by  a  messenger  from  Drake,  as  a  token  of  peace, 
came  with  such  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appear- 
ance as  was  not  expected  in  those  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  He  was  received  with  discharges 
of  cannons  and  every  kind  of  music,  with  which 

the  mu- 


sicians to  come  down  into  the  boat,  he  i 
along  in  it  at  the  stern  of  the  ship. 

The  king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  regal 
carriage,  of  a  mild  aspect,  and  low  voice;  his 
attendants  were  dressed  in  white  cotton  or  calico, 


of  whom  some,  whose  age  gave  them  a  venerable 
appearance,  seemed  his  counsellors,  and  the  rest 
officers  or  nobles ;  his  guards  were  not  ignorant 
of  firearms,  but  had  not  many  among  them, 
being  equipped  for  the  most  part  with  bows  and 
darts. 

The  king,  having  spent  some  time  in  admiring 
the  multitude  of  new  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves, retired  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  brought  to 
anchor,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants,  having 
leave  to  traffic,  brought  down  provisions  in  great 
abundance. 

At  the  time  when  the  king  was  expected,  his 
brother  came  aboard,  to  request  of  Drake  that  he 
would  come  to  the  castle,  proposing  to  stay  him- 
self as  a  hostacc  for  his  return.  Drake  refused  to 
go,  but  sent  some  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king's 
brother  in  the  mean  time. 

These  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of 
the  king's  brothers,  who  conducted  them  to  the 
council-house  near  the  castle,  in  which  they  were 
directed  to  walk :  there  they  found  three-score  old 
men,  privy  counsellors  to  the  king,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door  without  stood  four  old  men  of 
foreign  countries,  who  served  as  interpreters  in 


In  a  short  time  the  king  came  from  the  castle, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into 
gold  rings,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck,  and  on 
his  hands  rings  very  artificially  set  with  diamonds 
and  jewels  of  great  value ;  over  his  head  was 
borne  a  rich  canopy :  and  by  his  chair  of  state,  on 
which  he  sat  down  when  he  had  entered  the 
house,  stood  a  page  with  a  fan  set  with  sapphires, 
to  moderate  the  excess  of  the  heat.  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  the  English,  and  then 
honourably  dismissed  them. 

The  castle,  which  they  had  some  opportunity 
of  observing,  seemed  of  no  great  force;  if  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  re- 
duce this  kingdom  into  an  absolute  subjection, 
murdered  the  king,  and  intended  to  pursue  their 
scheme  by  the  destruction  of  all  his  sons;  but  the 
general  abliorrence,  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  na- 
turally excite,  armed  all  the  nation  against  them, 
and  procured  their  total  expulsion  from  all  the 
dominions  of  Temate,  widen,  from  that  time  in- 
creasing in  power,  continued  to  make  new  con- 
quests, and  to  deprive  them  of  other  acquisitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Temate,  a  gentleman 
came  on  board  attended  by  his  interpreter.  He 
was  dressed  somewhat  in  the  European  manner, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  natives 
of  Temate,  or  any  other  country  that  they  had 
seen,  by  civility  and  apprehension.  Such  a  visi- 
tant may  easily  be  imagined  to  excite  their  curi- 
osity, which  he  gratified  by  informing  that  he  was 
a  native  of  China,  of  the  family  of  the  king  then 
reigning ;  and  that  being  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  of  which,  though  he  was  innocent,  he  had 
not  evidence  to  clear  himself,  he  had  petitioned 
the  king  that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  trial, 
but  that  his  cause  might  be  referred  to  divine 
Providence,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  leave 
his  country,  with  a  prohibition  against  returning, 
unless  Heaven,  in  attestation  of  his  innocence, 
should  enable  him  to  bring  back  to  f* 
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rntelb'gence  that  might  be  to  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  empire  of  China.  In  search  of 
such  information  he  had  now  spent  three  years, 
and  bad  left  Tidore  for  the  sake  of  conversing 
with  the  English  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
receive  such  accounts  as  would  enable  him  to  re- 
turn with  honour  and  safety. 

Drake  willingly  reconn tea  all  his  adventures  and 
observations,  to  which  the  Chinese  exile  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  delight,  and,  having 
fixed  them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God  for  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained.  He  then  proposed  to 
the  English  general  to  conduct  him  to  China,  re- 
counting, by  way  of  invitation,  the  wealth,  extent, 
and  felicity  of  that  empire ;  but  Drake  could  not 
be  induced  to  prolong  his  vovage. 

He  therefore  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  November 
in  quest  of  some  convenient  harbour,  in  a  desert 
island,  to  refit  his  ship,  not  being  willing,  as  it 
seems,  to  trust  the  generosity  of  the  king  of  Ter- 
nate.  Five  days  afterwards  he  found  a  very  com- 
modious harbour  in  an  island  overgrown  with 
wood,  where  he  repaired  his  vessel  and  refreshed 
his  men  without  danger  or  interruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  12th  of  December,  they 
■ailed  towards  the  Celebes ;  but,  having  a  wind 
not  very  favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a 
multitude  of  islands,  mingled  with  dangerous 
shallows,  till  January  9th,  1580.  When  they 
thought  themselves  clear,  and  were  sailing  for- 
wards with  a  strong  gale,  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  surprised  in  their  course  bv  a 
sudden  shock,  of  which  the  cause  was  easily  dis- 
covered, for  they  were  thrown  upon  a  shoal,  and 
by  the  speed  of  their  course  fixed  too  fast  for  any 
hope  of  escaping.  Here  even  the  intrepidity  of 
Drake  was  shaken,  and  his  dexterity  baffled ;  but 
his  piety,  however,  remained  still  the  same,  and 
what  he  could  not  now  promise  himself  from  his 
own  ability,  he  hoped  from  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
vidence, The  pump  was  plied,  and  the  ship 
found  free  from  new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  discover  towards  the 
sea  some  place  where  they  might  fix  their  boat, 
and  from  thence  drag  the  ship  into  deep  water ; 
but  upon  examination  it  appeared  that  the  rock 
on  which  they  had  struck,  rose  perpendicularly 
from  the  water,  and  that  there  was  no  anchorage, 
nor  any  bottom  to  be  found  a  boat's  length  from 
the  ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  its  conse- 
quences, was  by  Drake  wisely  concealed  from  the 
common  sailors,  lest  they  should  abandon  them- 
selves to  despair,  for  which  there  was,  indeed, 
»;  there  being  no  prospect  left  but  that  they 
there  sink  with  the  ship,  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  soon  dashed  to  pieces,  or  perish  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  shore  in  their  boat,  or  be 
cut  in  pieces  by  barbarians  if  they  should  arrive 
at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  distress, 
Drake  directed  that  the  sacrament  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  his  men  fortified  with  all  the  con- 
solation which  religion  affords  •  then  persuaded 
them  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  into  the 
sea  part  oftheir  lading,  which  was  cheerfully  com- 
plied with,  but  without  effect.  At  length,  when 
their  hopes  had  forsaken  them,  and  no  new  strug- 
gles could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  sudden  re- 
lieved by  a  remission  of  the  wind,  which,  having 
hitherto  blown  strongly  against  the  side  of  the 
ship  which  lay  towards  the  sea,  held  it  upright 


against  the  rock ;  but  when  the  blast  slackened 
(being  then  low  water)  the  ship  lying  higher  with 


I  that  part  which 
other,  and,  being  borne  up  no  longer  by  the  wind, 
reeled  into  the  deep  water,  to  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  Drake  and  his  companions. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  most  inextricable 
distress  which  they  had  ever  suffered,  and  made 
such  an  impression  upon  their  minds,  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  they  durst  not  adventure 
to  spread  their  sails,  but  went  slowly  forward  with 
the  utmost  circumspection. 

They  thus  continued  their  course  without  anv 
observable  occurrence,  till  on  the  1 1th  of  March 
they  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  Java, 
and,  sending  to  the  king  a  present  of  cloth  and 
silks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions ;  and  the  day  following  Drake 
went  himself  on  shore,  and  entertained  the  king 
with  his  music,  and  obtained  leave  to  store  his 
ship  with  provisions. 

The  island  is  governed  by  a  great  number  of 
petty  kings,  or  raias,  subordinate  to  one  chief ;  of 
these  princes  three  came  on  board  together  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  their 
return  recounted  the  wonders  which  thov  had 
seen,  and  the  civility  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  incited  others  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  in 
the  same  nvinner ;  and  raia  Dohan,  the  chief  kinc, 
came  himself  to  view  the  ship  with  the  warlike 
armaments  and  instruments  of  navigation. 

This  intercourse  of  civilities  somewhat  retarded 
the  business  for  which  they  came  ;  but  at  length 
they  not  only  victualled  tneir  ship,  but  cleansed 
the  bottom,  which,  in  the  long  course,  was  over- 
grown with  a  kind  of  shell-fish  that  impeded  her 
passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  26,  they  sailed  home- 
wards Ivy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they 
saw  on  June  the  5th,  on  the  15th  of  August  pass- 
ed the  Tronic ;  and  on  the  2Bth  of  September  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth,  where  they  found  that,  by 
passing  through  so  many  different  climates,  they 
had  lost  a  dav  in  their  account  of  time,  it  being 
Sundav  by  their  Journal,  but  Monday  by  the 
general  computation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  spent  two 
years,  ten  months,  and  some  odd  davs ;  but  were 
recompensed  for  their  toils  by  great  nches,  and  the 
universal  applause  of  their  countrymen.  Drake 
afterwards  brought  his  ship  up  to  Deptford,  where 
Q.ueen  Elizabeth  visited  him  on  board  his  ship, 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
hirn ;  an  honour  in  that  illustrious  reign  not  made 

uncommon  menu 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account  equally 
particular  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  as  he 
was  no  longer  a  private  man,  but  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  and  associated  in  his  expeditions 
with  other  generals,  whose  attempts,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  them,  are  related  in  the  histories  of  those 
times. 

In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  set  sail  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of  five 
and  twenty  ships  and  pinnaces,  of  which  himself 
was  admiral,  Captain  Martin  Forbiaher  vke-nd- 
miral,  and  Captain  Francis  Knot  lis  rear-adirnrsl; 
they  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  upon  the  Spaniards' ; 
and,  having  touched  at  the  isle  of  Bayonne,  and 
plundered  Vigo,  put  to  sea  again,  and  on  the  16th 
of  November  arrived  before  SL  J  ago,  which  they 
entered  without  resistance,  and  rested  there  four- 
teen days,  visiting  in  the  mean  time  Son  f 
a  town  within  the  land,  which  they  found 
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deserted ;  and,  carrying  off  what  they  pleaaed  of 
the  produce  of  the  island,  they  at  their  departure 
destroyed  the  town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  one  of  their  bovs,  whose  body  they 
found  mangled  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  determining  to  attack  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  Hispaniola,  as  the  richest  place  in  that 
part  of  the  world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  small  loss  entered  the  town, 
of  which  they  kept  possession  for  a  month  with- 
nptkm  or  alarm;  during  which  time  a 
lu  accident  happened,  which  deserves  to 
ited. 


Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  with 
the  Spaniards,  sent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  so  little 
regarded,  that  he  stabbed  him  through  the  body 


regarded, 

with  a  lance.  The  bov,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  came  back  to  the  general,  related  the 
treatment  which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his 


inrougii  me  doo> 
bov,  notwithstanding  his 


KghL  Drake  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage, 
that  he  ordered  two  friars,  then  his  prisoners,  to 
be  conveyed  with  a  guard  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  hangeu  up  in  the  sight 
of  the  Spaniards,  declaring  that  two  Spanish  pri- 
soners should  undergo  the  same  death  every  day 
till  the  offender  should  be  delivered  up  by  them: 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Drake  not  to  bring  him  on  the  day  following, 
when,  to  impress  the  shame  of  such  actions  more 
effectually  upon  them,  he  compelled  them  to  exe- 
cute him  with  their  own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at 
their  departure,  they  demolished  part,  and  admit- 
ted the  rest  to  be  ransomed  for  five  and  twenty 


From  thence  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
the  enemy  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
fate  of  St  Domingo,  had  strengthened  their  for- 
and  prepared  to  defend  themselves 


great  obstinacy  |  ^biit  the  English,  landing  in 


did  not  suspect,  and  being  better  armed,  partly  by 
surprise,  and  partly  by  superiority  of  order  and 
valour,  became  masters  of  the  place,  where  they 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  and  at 
their  departure  received  a  hundred  and  teu  thou- 
sand ducats  for  the  ransom  of  the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St.  Augustin,  and  touch- 
ing at  Virginia,  took  on  board  the  governor,  Mr. 
Lane,  with  the  English  that  had  been  let)  there 
the  year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  on  July  23th,  1586,  having 
lost  in  the  voyago  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  gain  of  this  expedition  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  forty  were  the  share 
of  the  adventurers  who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and 
the  rest,  distributed  among  the  several  crews, 
amounted  to  six  pounds  each  man.  So  ehcanlv 
is  life  sometimes  hazarded. 

The  transactions  against  the  Armada,  1 588,  are 
in  themselves  far  more  memorable,  but  less 
necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  succinct  narrative ; 
only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  post  of  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  then  raised,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  no  ob- 
scurity  of  birth,  or  meanness  of  fortune,  is  insur- 
mountable to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1595,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  expedition  was  only  memorable  for  the  de- 
struction of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the  death  of 
the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Francis 
Drake  died  January  9,  1 597,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  leaden  coffin,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
naval  obsequies.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the 
ill  success  of  this  voyage  hastened  his  death. 
Upon  what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  does  not 
appear  ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  so  great  a  man,  that  it  is  without  foun- 
dation ;  and  that  he,  whom  no  series  of  success 
could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  negligence,  could 
have  supported  a  change  of  fortune  without  im- 


BARRETIER* 


Havrxo  not  been  able  to  procure  materials  for 
a  complete  life  of  Mr.  B  aire  tier,  and  being  never- 
theless willing  to  gratify  the  curiosity  justly  raised 
in  the  public  by  his  uncommon  attainments,  we 
think  the  following  extracts  of  letters,  written  by 
his  lather,  proper  to  be  inserted  in  our  collection, 
as  they  contain  many  remarkable  passages,  and 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  his  genius  and  learning. 

J  on*  Philip  Barretier  was  bom  at  Schwa- 
bach,  January  19,  1720-31.  His  father  was  a 
Calvinist  minister  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  care  of  his  educution.  What  arts 
of  instruction  he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  re- 
gulated the  studies  of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to 
inform  the  public ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
trcating  those  who  have  received  more  complete  in- 
telligence, not  to  deny  mankind  so  great  a  benefit 
as  the  improvement  of  education.  If  Mr.  Le  Fevre 


nt  was  first  published  In 
I  for  1740,  1741,  1742. 


in  which  he  taught  his  chil- 
dren" worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the  learned 
world,  how  justly  may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  the 
universal  attention  of  mankind  to  a  scheme  of 
education  that  has  produced  such  a  stupendous 
progress  !  The  authors,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  teach  certain  and  unfailing  rules  for  obtaining 
a  long  life,  however  they  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts,  are  universally  confessed  to  have,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  design,  and  to 
have  deserved  gratitude  and  honour.  How  much 
more  then  is  duo  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  what  they  have  only  attempted  ?  for  to 

firolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are  nearly  the  same, 
f  to  have  all  that  riches  can  purchase,  is  to  be 
rich  ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  can  be  done  in  a  long 
time,  is  to  live  long  ;  he  is  equally  a  benefactor 
to  mankind,  who  teaches  them  to  protract  the 
duration,  or  shorten  the  business  of  fife. 


That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our 
curiosity  than  this  method,  by  which  the  Either 
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assisted  the  genius  of  the  son,  every  man  will  be 
convinced,  that  considers  the  early  proficiency  at 
which  it  enabled  him  to  arrive  ;  such  a  proficiency 
as  no  one  has  yet  reached  at  the  same  age,  and 
to  which  it  is  therefore  probable  that  every  advan- 


Al  the  age  of  nine  ytare,  ht  not  only  10 at  master 
of  fice  languages,  an  attainment  in  itself  almost 
incredible,  but  understood,  says  his  father,  the 
holv  writers,  better  in  their  original  tongues  than 
in  his  own.    If  he  means  by  this  assertion,  that 


he  knew  the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  origi- 
nal which  were  obscure  in  the  translation,  the  ac- 
count, however  wonderful,  may  be  admitted ;  but 
if  he  intends  to  tell  his  correspondent,  that  his 


jages 

of  the  Bible  than  with  his  own,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  hyperbohcally.  or  to  admit  that 
his  son  had  somewhat  neglected  the  study  of  his 
native  language  ;  or  we  must  own,  that  the  fond- 
ness of  a  parent  has  transported  him  into  some 
natural  exaggerations. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress, 
being  unwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  others  to 
that  which  appears  incredible  to  myself ;  but  as 
my  inrredulity  may,  perhaps,  be  'the  product 
rather  of  prejudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may 
beget  a  disinclination  to  admit  so  immense  a  su- 
periority, and  as  an  account  is  not  to  be  immedi- 
ately censured  as  false,  merely  because  it  is  won- 
derful, I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  rest  of  his 
father's  relation,  from  his  Tetter  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1729-30.  He  speaks,  continues  he,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Prcncn,  equally  well.  He  can, 
by  laying  In-fore  him  a  translation,  read  any  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  original 
language,  without  hesitation  or  perplexity.  He  it 
no  etranger  to  biblical  criticitm  or  philosophy, 
nor  unacquainted  with  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy, and  is  qualified  to  support  a  conversation 
witn  learned  men,  who  frequently  visit  and  cor- 
respond with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  published  a 
learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  translated  the  travels 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  French, 
which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and  accompanied 
with  dissertations  ;  a  work  in  which  his  father, 
as  he  himself  declares,  could  give  him  little  as- 
sistance, as  he  did  not  understand  the  rabbinical 
dialect 

The  reason  for  which  his  father  engaged  him  in 
this  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write 
a  fairer  hand  than  he  had  hitherto  accustomed 
himself  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if  he 
should  translate  some  little  author,  and  offer  a 
fair  copy  of  his  version  to  some  bookseller,  he 
might  in  return  for  it,  have  other  books  which  he 
wanted  and  could  not  afford  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
■  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,"  as  most  proper 
for  his  purpose,  being  a  book  neither  bulky  nor 
common,  and  in  one  month  completed  his  trans- 
lation, applying  only  one  or  two  hours  a-day  to 
that  particular  task.  In  another  month  he  drew 
up  the  principal  notes  ;  and,  in  the  third,  wrote 
some  dissertations  upon  particular  passages, 
which  seemed  to  require  a  larger  examination. 

These  notes  contain  so  many  curious  remarks 
and  inquiries,  out  of  the  common  road  of  learning, 
and  afford  so  many  instances  of  penetration, 
judgment,  and  accuracy,  that  the  reader  finds  in 
every  page  some  reason  to  persuade  him  that 
they  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  child,  but 


of  a  man  long  1 

lightened  by  reflection,  and  dexterous  by  long 
practice  in  the  use  of  books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the 
performance  of  a  boy  thus  young,  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  his  father,  but  by  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Maitre,  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not  only 
asserts  his  claim  to  this  work,  but  affirms  that  he 
heard  him  at  six  years  of  age  explain  tho  Hebrew 
text  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  language  5  so 
that  the  tact  ia  not  to  be  doubted  without  a  degree 
of  incredulity,  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to 
defend. 

This  copy  was,  however,  far  from  being 
with  the  neatness  which  his  lather  desired  ; 
did  the  bookseller,  to  whom  it  was  offered,  n 
proposals  very  agreeable  to  the  expectations  of 
the  young  translator  ;  but  after  having  examined 
the  performance  in  their  manner,  and  determined 
to  print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  advantageous, 
returned  it  to  be  transcribed,  that  the  printers  might 
not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  so  difficult  to 
read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances 
in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  tu- 
mour in  his  left  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain, 
and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troublesome 
method  of  cure  ;  and  reading  over  his  perform- 
ance, was  so  far  from  contenting  himself  with 
barely  transcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  notes,  now-modelled  the  dissertations, 
and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  former  bulk. 

1  ne  lew  loucnes  w  men  ius  lamer  oesiowcd 
upon  the  revisal  of  the  book,  though  they  are  mi- 
nutely set  down  by  him  in  the  preface,  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
;  and  it  may  be  much  more  agreeable,  aa 
as  useful,  to  exhibit  the  short  account  which 
be  there  gives  of  the  method  by  which  he  enabled 
his  son  to  show  so  early  how  easy  an  attainment 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  a  knowledge 
which  some  men  spend  their  Uvea  in  cultivating, 
to  the  neglect  of  more  valuable  studies,  and 
which  they  seem  to  regard  as  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted 
in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and 
etymologies,  may  appear,  says  his  father,  by  see- 
ing how  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at  such  an 
eminence  in  these  studies  as  many  even  of  these 
venerable  doctors  have  not  attained,  for  want  of 
rational  methods  and  regular  application. 

This  censure  is  doubtless  just  upon  those  who 
spend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  nice- 
ties, or  who  appear  to  labour  without  making  any 
progress  ;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  language  is 
necessary,  and  a  minute  accuracy  sometimes  re- 
quisite, they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed,  who, 
in  compliance  with  the  particular  bent  of  their 
own  minds,  make  the  difficulties  of  dead  languages 
their  chief  study,  and  arrive  at  excellence  propor- 
tionate to  their  application,  since  it  was  to  the 
labour  of  such  men  that  his  son  was  indebted  for 
his  own  learning. 

The  first  languages  which  Barretier  learned 
were  the  French,  German,  and  Latin,  which  he 
was  taught  not  in  the  common  way  by  a  multi- 
tude of  definitions,  rules,  and  exceptions,  which 
fatigue  the  attention  and  burden  the  memory, 
without  any  use  proportionate  to  the  time  which 
they  require,  and  the  disgust  which  they  create. 
The  r- 
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and  therefore  pleasing.  He 
learned  them  all  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time,  by  conversing  in  them  indif- 
ferently with  hi*  father. 

The  other  languages,  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon. 
The  only  book  which  he  made  use  of  was  the 
Bible,  which  bis  father  laid  before  him  in  the  lan- 
guage that  he  then  proposed  to  learn,  accompanied 
with  a  translation,  being  taught  by  degrees  the 
inflectionc  of  nouns  and  verbs.  This  method, 
says  hi?  father,  made  the  Latin  more  familiar  to 
turn  in  bis  fourth  year  than  any  other  language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth  year, 
be  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  beginning  with  the  book 
of  Genesis,  to  which  his  father  confined  him  for 
sot  months ;  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over 
the  rest  of  the  historical  books,  in  wMch  he  found 
very  bttle  difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  poetical  writers,  and  the  pro- 
phets, which  he  read  over  so  often,  with  so  close 
as  attention  and  so  happy  a  memory,  that  he 
could  not  only  translate  them  without  a  moment's 
notation  into  Latin  or  French,  but  turn  with  the 
same  facility  the  translations  into  the  original  lan- 
guage in  bis  tenth  year. 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to 
a  book  which  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat,  he 
deviated  by  stealth  into  other  studies,  and  as  his 
translation  of  Benjamin  is  a  sufficient  evidence, 
he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds. 
h  his  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  partiodarly  to 
the  study  of  the  fathers,  and  councils  of  the  six 
fir»t  centuries,  and  bfgan  to  make  a  regular  col- 
lection of  their  canons.  Ho  read  every  author 
in  the  original,  having  discovered  so  much  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  in  most  translations,  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
aside  by  pleasures  nor  discouraged  by  difficulties. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  his  improvement  was 
want  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune 
could  not  liberally  supply  him ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  greatest  part  of  those 
which  his  studies  required,  and  to  return  them 
when  he  had  read  them,  without  being  able  to 
consult  them  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  them 
iv  hen  his  memory  should  fail  him, 

It  is  observable  that  neither  his  diligence,  un- 
ntcrmitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  of  books,  a 
want  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  sen- 
sible, ever  produced  in  him  that  asperity,  which  a 
long  and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance  of 
luiet  frequently  creates.  He  was  always  gay, 
livery  and  facetious,  a  temper  which  contributed 
to  recommend  his  learning,  and  which  some 
nts  much  superior  in  age  would  consult 
their  ease,  their  reputation,  and  their  interest,  by 
copying  from  htm. 

In  the  year  1735,  he  published  Anti-Jlrttmo- 
nias,  site  Initium  EoangeHi  S.  Joannis,  adversus 
.frUmonium  vindication,  and  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  reputation,  that  not  only  the  public,  but 
princes,  who  art  commonly  the  last  by  whom  merit 
is  distinguished,  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
his  success,  for  the  same  year  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  heard  of  his  early  advances  in 
Literature,  on  account  of  a  scheme  for  discover- 
ing the  longitude,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  which  was  trans- 
mitted afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London, 
!  to  take  care  of  his  fortune,  having  to- 


ceived  further  proofs  of  his  abilities  at  his  own 

court. 

Mr.  Barretier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of 
the  church  of  Sir  tin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with 
his  son  thither  from  Schwabach,  through  Leip- 
sic  and  Berlin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  to  his 
son,  as  it  would  furnish  him  with  new  opportu- 
nities of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  among  men  of  letters.  For 
this  purpose  they  staved  some  time  at  Leipsic, 
and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where  young  Barretier 
so  distinguished  himself  in  his  conversation  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  that  they  offered 
him  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  a  dignity 
correspondent  to  that  of  master  of  arts  among 
us.  Barretier  drew  up  that  night  some  positions 
in  philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  which  be 
sent  immediately  to  the  press,  and  defended  the 
next  day  in  a  crowded  auditory,  with  so  much 
wit,  spirit,  presence  of  thought  and  strength  of 
reason,  that  the  whole  university  was  delighted 
and  amazed ;  be  was  then  admitted  to  bis  degree, 
and  attended  by  the  whole  concourse  to  his 
lodgings,  with  compliments  and  acclamations. 

His  Thesis  or  philosophical  positions,  which  he 
printed  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  that 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wanting 
that  could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  pro- 
gress. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  into  bis  presence,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  sent 
for  him  almost  every  day  during  his  stay  at  Ber- 
lin ;  and  diverted  himself  with  engaging  him  in 
conversations  upon  a  multitude  of  supiects,  and 
in  disputes  with  learned  men ;  on  all  which  occa- 
sions he  acquitted  himself  so  happily,  that  the 
king  formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity,  and 
future  eminence.  And  thinking  perhaps  with 
reason,  that  active  Ufa  was  the  noblest  sphere 
of  a  great  genius,  he  recommended  to  him  the 
study  of  modern  history,  the  customs  of  nations, 
and  those  parts  of  learning  that  arc  of  use  in 
public  transactions  and  civil  employments,  decla- 
ring that  such  abilities  properly  cultivated  might 
exalt  him,  in  ten  years,  to  be  the  greatest  minister 
of  state  in  Europe,  Barretier,  whether  we  at- 
tribute it  to  his  moderation  or  inexperience,  was 
not  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  such  high  promotion, 
but  answered,  that  he  teas  too  muck  pleased  with 
science  and  quiet,  to  leave  them  for  such  inextrica- 
ble studies,  or  such  harassing  fatigues.  A  reso- 
lution so  impleading  to  the  king,  that  his  father 
attributes  to  it  the  delay  of  those  favours  which 
they  had  hopes  of  receiving,  the  king  having,  as 
he  observed,  determined  to  employ  him  in  the 
ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  affection  might 
suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some  false  conceptions 
ofthe  king's  design  ;  for  he  infers  from  the  in- 
troduction of  his  son  to  the  young  princes,  and 
the  caresses  which  he  received  from  them,  that 
the  king  intended  him  for  their  preceptor,  a 
scheme,  says  he,  which  some  other  resolution 
happily  destroyed. 

Whatever  was  originally  intended,  and  br 
whatever  means  these  intentions  were  frustrated, 
Barretier,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  high- 
est regard  by  the  whole  royal  family,  was  dis- 
missed with  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns ; 
and  his  father  instead  of  being  fixed  at  Stetin, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Hall ; 
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a  place  more  commodious  for  study,  to  which 

they  retired:  Barretter  being  first  admitted  into 
the  Roval  Society  at  Berlin,  and  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  university  at  Hall. 

At  Ha  l  he  continued  his  studies  with  his  usual 
application  and  success,  and,  either  by  his  own  re- 
flections or  the  persuasions  of  bis  father,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  own  inclinations  to 
those  of  the  king,  and  direct  his  inquiries  to 
those  subjects  that  had  been  recommended  by 


"t, 


fa  continued  to  add  new  acquisitions  to  his 
learning,  and  to  increase  bis  reputation  by  now 
performances,  till,  in  the  beginning  of  his  nine- 
year,  bis  health  began  to  decline,  and  his 
■tkm,  which,  being  not  alarming  or  vio- 
lent, was  perhaps  not  at  first  sufficiently  re- 
garded, increased  bv  slow  degrees  for  eighteen 
months,  during  which  he  spent  days  among  Ids 
||  and  neither  neglected  his  studies,  nor  left 
lyoty,  till  hia  distemper,  ten  days  before  I  us 
death,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  :  he 
then  prepared  himself  for  his  end,  without  fear  or 
emotion,  and  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1740,  re- 
signed his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  with 
confidence  and  tranquillity. 

In  the  Maratim  for  1742,  appeared  tlw  following 
Additional  Account  of  the  Lira  of  John 


"As  the  nature  of  our  Collections 
that  our  accounts  of  remarkable  persons  and 
transactions  should  be  early,  our  readers  must 
necessarily  pardon  us,  if  they  are  often  not  com- 
plete, and  allow  us  to  be  sufficiently  studious  of 
their  satisfaction,  if  we  correct  our  errors, 
and  supply  our  defects  from  subsequent  intel- 
ligence, where  the  importance  of  the  subject 
merits  an  extraordinary  attention,  or  when  we 
have  any  peculiar  opportunities  of  procuring  in- 
formation. The  particulars  here  inserted  we 
thought  proper  to  annex  by  way  of  note  to  the 
following  passages,  quoted  from  the  Magazine 
for  December  1740,  and  for  February  1741." 

P.  340.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  not  only  was 
master  of  five  language*. 

French,  which  was  the  native  language  of  his 
mother,  was  that  which  he  learned  first,  mixed  by 
living  in  Germany,  with  some  words  of  the  lan- 
guage of  tho  country.  After  some  time  his 
father  took  care  to  introduce  in  his  conversation 
with  him  some  words  of  Latin,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  discover  the  meaning  of  them  by 
the  connexion  of  the  sentence,  or  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  used,  without  discovering 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  instructing  bim,  or 
that  any  new  attainment  was  proposed. 

By  this  method  of  conversation,  in  which 
new  words  were  every  day  introduced,  his  ear 
had  been  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  inflections 
and  variations  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  began  to 
attempt  to  speak  like  his  father,  and  was  in  a 
short  time  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees  to 
speak  Latin,  intermixed  wilh  other  languages. 

Thus,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  he  spoke 
every  day  French  to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  High  Dutch  to  the  maid,  without  any 
perplexity  to  himself,  or  any  confusion  of  one 
language  with  another. 


•The 


referred  to  in  the 


P.  HO.  He  is  no  stronger  to  biblical  eritieis*. 
Having  now  gained  such  a  degree  of  skill  in 
the  Hebrew  language  as  to  be  able  to  compose  in 

it  both  in  prose  ana  verse,  he  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  reading  the  Rabbins ;  and  having  bor- 
rowed of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  the  Jews 
of  Schwabach,  all  the  books  which  they  could 
supply  him,  he  prevailed  on  bis  father  to  buy  him 
the  great  Rabbinical  Bible,  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  four  tomes,  folio,  1723,  and  read  it  with 
that  accuracy  and  attention  which  appears  by  the 
account  of  it  written  by  bim  to  his  favourite,  \L 
Le  Maitre,  inserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  26th 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique. 

These  writers  were  read  by  him,  as  other  young 
persons  peruse  romances  or  novels,  only  from  a 
puerile  desire  of  amusement ;  for  be  had  so  little 
veneration  for  them,  even  while  he  studied  them 
with  most  eagerness,  that  he  often  diverted  his 
parents  with  recounting  their  fables  and  chimeras. 

P.  341.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  the  Fathers. 

His  father  being  somewhat  uneasy  to  observe 
so  much  time  spent  by  him  on  Rabbinical  trifles, 
thought  it  necessary  now  to  recall  him  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  had  of 
late  neglected,  but  to  which  be  returned  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  lo 
read  Greek  with  the  same  facility  as  French  or 
Latin. 

He  then  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  councils  of  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies :  and  undertook,  at  his  father's  desire,  to 
confute  a  treatise  of  Samuel  Crellius,  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  Artemonius,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  substitute,  in  the  beginning  of  St. 
John's  gospel,  a  reading  different  from  that  which 
is  at  present  received,  and  less  favourable  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  tho  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  Barrctier  with 
great  ardour,  and  prosecuted  by  him  with  suita- 
ble application,  for  he  not  only  "drew  up  a  formal 
confutation  of  Artemonius,  but  made  large  collec- 
tions from  the  earliest  writers,  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  heresies  which  he  proposed  at  first  to  have 
published  as  preliminaries  to  his  book,  but,  find- 
ing the  introduction  grew  at  last  to  a  greater  bulk 
than  the  book  itself;  be  determined  to  publish  it 
apart. 

While  he  was  engrossed  by  these  inquiries,  ac- 
cident threw  a  pair  of  globes  into  his  hands  in 
October,  1734,  by  which  his  curiosity  was  ao 
much  exalted,  that  he  laid  aside  his  Artemonius, 
and  applied  himself  to  geography  and  astronomy. 
In  ten  days  he  was  able  to  solve  all  the  problems 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  globes,  and  had  attained 
ideas  so  clear  and  strong  of  all  the  systems,  sxa 
well  ancient  as  modern,  that  he  began  to  think  of 
making  new  discoveries;  and  for  that  purpose, 
laying  aside  for  a  time  all  searches  into  autiquity, 
he  employed  his  utmost  interest  to  procure  hooks 
of  astronomy  and  of  mathematics,  and  made  such 
a  progress  in  three  or  four  months,  that  he  seem- 
ed to  have  spent  his  whole  life  upon  that  study  ; 
for  he  not  only  made  an  astrolabe,  and  drew  up 
astronomical  tables,  but  invented  new  methods  of 
calculation,  or  such  at  least  as  appeared  new  to 
him,  because  they  were  not  mentioned  in  tho 
books  which  he  had  then  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing, and  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  both  of  the  rapidity 
of  his  progress,  and  the  extent  of  his  views,  that 
in  three  months  nfter  his  first  sight  of  a  pair  of 
globes,  he  formed  schemes  for  finding  the  longi- 
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tade,  winch  he  sent,  in  Jan.  1735,  to  the  Royal  I 
Society  at  London. 

Ha  scheme  being  recommended  to  the  Society 
by  the  Queen,  was  considered  by  them  with  a  de- 
gree of  attention  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  attempt  of  a  malhema- 
tmn  so  young,  had  he  not  been  dignified  with  so 
illustrious  a  patronage.  But  it  waa  noon  found, 
that  for  want  of  books  he  had  imagined  himself 
the  inventor  of  methods  already  in  common  use, 
uti  that  be  proposed  no  means  of  discovering  the 
loatntude,  but  such  as  had  been  already  tried  and 
found  insufficient.  Such  will  be  very'frequcntly 
[i*  titt"  of  those  whose  fortune  either  condemns 
(ban  to  study  without  the  necessary  assistance 
tmm  libraries,  or  who  in  too  much  haste  publish 
.  .w.-i.-. 

This  attempt  exhibited,  however,  such  a  speci- 
aa  of  his  capacity  for  mathematical  learning, 
i"d  such  a  proof  of  an  early  proficiency,  that  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin  admitted  him  as  one  of 
bur  m  sabers,  in  1735. 

P.  .VI 1.  Princes,  who  are  cornrnmlv  the  last. 

Barretier  had  been  distinguished  much  more 
eury  by  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  who,  in 
!»*,  sent  for  his  father  and  mother  to  the  court, 
:-  (heir  son,  whom  they  earned  with  them, 
presented  her  with  a  letter  in  French,  and  ad- 
"'"wd  another  in  Latin  to  the  young  prince; 
wrio  afterwards,  iti  1734,  granted  him  the  privi- 
of  borrowing  books  from  the  libraries  ot  An- 
>ptfh,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty 
aorta*,  which  he  enjoyed  for  four  years. 

in  this  place  it  may  not  he  improper  to  recount 
woe  honours  conferred  upon  him,  which,  if  dis- 
fcodwos  are  to  be  rated  by  the  knowledge  of 
ivwwho  bestow  them,  may  be  considered  as 
taore  valuable  than  those  which  he  received  from 

Id  June  1731,  he  was  initiated  in  the  university 
of  Altdorft,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1733,  the 
^nod  of  the  reformed  churches,  held  at  Christian 
W»ng,  admitted  him  to  be  present  at  their  con- 
•itaoons,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  so  ex- 
'-fwrdinary  a  transaction,  as  the  reception  of  a 
t>w  of  eleven  years  into  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
'  it  in  a  particular  article  of  the  acts  of 


pleased  with  science 


Astronomy  was  always  Barretier's  favourite 
**h,  and  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  that 
ad  not  willingly  converse  on  any  other  sub- 
/tf;  nor  was  he  so  well  pleased  with  the  civilities 
'*  (he  greatest  persons,  as  with  the  conversation 
01  the  mathematicians.  An  astronomical  obser- 
v-tm  was  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  court, 
cr  to  call  him  away  abruptly  from  the  most  illus- 
k*ss  assemblies ;  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  en- 
PV^i  his  company  without  inviting  some  profes- 
**  to  keep  him  in  tamper,  and  engage  him  in 
9*osr*e;  nor  was  it  possible,  without  this  expe- 
t"**,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  sit  for  his  picture. 

P-  342.  At  HaU  he  continued  kis  studies. 

.jfe  Barretier  returned',  on  the  88th  of  April, 
to  Hall,  where  he  continued  the  remaining' 
i*t  of  his  life,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
?** »  more  particular  account. 

ht  his  settlement  in  tho  university  he  deter- 
loexert  has  privileges  a*  master  of  arts,  and 
|«  read  public  lectures  to  the  students ;  a  design 
[°™  which  his  father  could  not  dissuade  him, 
"*«gh  he  did  not  approve  it ;  so  certainly  do  ho- 


P.  ML  Ht  was  too 


in  a  fortnight,  he  de- 
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rionrs  or  preferments,  too  soon  conferred,  infatu- 
ate the  greatest  capacities.  He  published  an  in- 
vitation to  three  lectures,  one  critical  on  the  book 
of  Job,  another  on  astronomy,  and  a  third  upon 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history.    But  of  this  em- 

filoyment  he  was  soon  made  weary  by  the  petu- 
ance  of  his  auditors,  the  fatigue  which  it  occa- 
sioned, and  the  interruption  of  his  studies  which 
it  produced,  and  therei 
slated  wholly  from  his 
wards  resumed  them. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
almost  against  his  own  inclination,  which,  how- 
ever,  he  conquered  so  far  as  to  become  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  lectures  on  that  science,  but 
spent  all  his  other  time  upon  different  studies. 

The  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Hall  was 
spent  upon  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics ; 
and  scarcely  any  author,  ancient  or  modern,  that 
has  treated  on  those  parts  of  learning  was  neglect- 
ed by  him,  nor  was  ne  satisfied  with  the  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  discovered  by  others,  but 
made  new  observations,  and  drew  up  immense 
calculations  for  his  own  use. 

He  then  returned  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
began  to  retouch  his  "Account of  Heresies,"  which 
he  had  begun  at  Schwabach :  on  this  occasion  he 
read  the  primitive  writers  with  great  accuracy, 
and  formed  a  project  of  regulating  the  chronology 
of  those  ages;  which  produced  a  "Chronological 
Dissertation  on  the  succession  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  from  St.  Peter  to  Victor,"  printed  in  Latin 
at  Utrecht,  1740. 

He  afterwards  was  wholly  absorbed  m  appli- 
cation to  polite  literature,  and  read  not  only  a 
multitude  of  writers  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
in  the  German,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  English, 
and  Arabic  languages,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  was  engrossed  by  the  study  of  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  antiquities  of  all  nations. 

In  1 737,  he  resumed  his  design  of  finding  a  cer- 
tain method  of  discovering  the  longitude,  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  attained  by  exact  ob- 
servations of  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the 
needle,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  at  the  same 
time,  an  account  of  his  schemes;  to  which  it  was 
first  answered  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  ap- 
peared the  same  with  one  which  Mr.  Whiston 
had  laid  before  them;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  his  method  was  but 
very  little  different  from  one  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  la  Croix,  and  which  was  inge- 
nious but  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Barretier,  finding  bis  invention  already  in 
the  possession  of  two  men  eminent  for  mathemati- 
cal knowledge,  desisted  from  all  inquiries  after 
the  longitude,  and  engaged  in  an  cxarnination  of 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  he  proposed  to 
free  from  their  present  obscurity,  by  deciphering 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  explaining  their  astronomy ; 
bat  this  design  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
P.  342.  Confi  leucf  and  tranquillity. 
Thus  died  Barretier,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 
having  given  a  proof  how  much  may  be  performed 
in  so  short  a  time  by  indefatigable  diligence.  He 
was  not  only  master  of  many  languages,  but  skill- 
ed almost  in  every  science,  and  capable  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  every  profession  except  that 
of  physic,  from  which  be  had  been  discouraged  by 
remarking  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  those 
who  had  been  consulted  concerning  his  own  dis- 
orders. 
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a st, .had  not  depressed 
his  natural  faculties,  for  hit  ge- 
nius always  appeared  predominant ;  and  when  he 
inquired  into  the  various  opinions  of  the  writers 
of  all  ages,  he  reasoned  and  determined  for  him- 
self, having  a  mind  at  once  comprehensive  and 
delicate,  active  and  attentive.  He  was  able  to 
reason  with  the  metaphysicians  on  the  most  ab- 
struse questions,  or  to  enliven  the  most  unplcas- 
ing  subjects  by  the  gayety  of  his  fancy.  He  wrote 
with  great  elegance  and  dignity  of  style,  and  had 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  readiness  and  facility  in 
every  thing  that  he  undertook,  being  able  without 
premeditation  to  translate  one  language  into  ano- 
ther. He  was  no  imitator,  but  struck  out  new 
tracts,  and  formed  original  systems.  He  had  a 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  firmness  of  me- 
mory, which  enabled  him  to  read  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  what  he 
read,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recollect  and  apply  it. 
He  turned  over  volumes  in  an  instant,  and  se- 
lected what  was  useful  for  his  purpose  He  sel- 
dom made  extracts,  except  01  books  which  he 
could  not  procure  when  he  might  want  them  a 
second  time,  being  always  able  to  find  in  any  au- 
thor, with  great  expedition,  what  he  had  once 
read.  He  read  over,  in  one  winter,  twenty  vast 
folios ;  and  the  catalogue  of  books  which  he  bad 
borrowed,  comprised  forty-one  pages  in  quarto, 


the  writing  close,  and  the  tints  ibo>_ 
was  a  constant  reader  of  litenurjovsu 

With  regard  to  common  ufe  lie  bad  m 
culiarities.  He  could  not  btarmosciv 
was  ever  engaged  at  play  could  notrc-i 
He  neither  loved  wine  nor  enleriaEae; 
dancing,  nor  the  sports  of  the  field,  w  «s 
his  studies  with  any  other  diTerswo  tin; 
walking  and  conversation.  He  <st  bni 
and  lived  almost  wholly  upon  mi,  ui 
fruits,  and  sweetmeats. 

He  had  great  vivacity  in  his  inapufc 
ardour  in  his  desires,  which  the  ear  as 
his  education  bad  never  repressed ;  N  y 
conversed  among  those  wbo  hid  gitw  i 
ndenoe  witn  great  ireeaom,  Din  ti-  i" 
were  not  numerous,  and  to  othcre  he  n>  t 
reserved  and  silent,  without  the  lea?*  ©• 
to  discover  his  sentiments 
He  never  fixed  his  choice 
nor  confined  his  views 
desirous  of  nothing  but  knowled*.**  r 
untainted  with  avarice  or  wnbdxr.  &; 
served  himself  always  indepfndeot  at i 
never  known  to  be  guilty  of  a  he.  &»* 
application  to  learning  suppressed 
which  betray  others  of  his  tft  to 
and  excluded  all  those  temptation!  is 
are  exposed  by  idleness  or  comma  ore 


MORIN* 


Lewis  Morin  was  born  at  Mans,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  sixteen  children,  a  family  to 
which  their  estate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
in  persons  less  resigned  to  Providence,  would 
have  caused  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
which  religion  requires,  and  which  their  fortune 
could  supply.  Botany  was  the  study  that  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  possession  of  his  inclina- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be 
discovered.  A  countryman,  who  supplied  the 
apothecaries  of  the  place,  was  his  first  master, 
and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions  with  the 
little  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that  which 
was  given  nim  to  buy  something  to  eat  after  din- 
ner. This  abstinence  and  generosity  discovered 
themselves  with  his  passion  for  botany,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  desire  indifferent  in  itself  was 
procured  by  the  exercise  of  two  virtues. 

He  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instructor's 
knowledge,  and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  by  observing  them  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mans.  Having 
finished  his  grammatical  studies,  he  was  sent  to 
learn  philosophy  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled  on 
foot  like  a  student  in  botany,  and  was  careful  not 
to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  improvement 


When  his 


course  of  philosophy  was  completed, 
mined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
of  physic,  and  from  that  time  engaged 


•  Translated  from 


re  by  Fontcnelle,  and  flrrt 
-«rl74l. 


in  a  course  of  life,  which  wis  sew 
either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  pWo*^ 
severity  of  an  anchoret ;  for  be  cwtfr  - 
to  bread  and  water,  and  at  most  dm*  » 
no  indulgence  beyond  fruits.  By  lis  3-* 
preserved  a  constant  freedom  wd 
spirits,  always  equally  proper  for  sv  1 
soul  had  no  pretences  to 
whelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  «  <  K' 
many  advantages  ;  for  it  preserved  to**'- 
advantage  which  very  few  sufficient 
gave  him  an  authority  to  prea^    t . 
stinence  to  his  patients  ;  and  it  «o*  r 
without  the  assistance  of  fortune;  rr-» 
himself,  but  for  the  poor,  who  ww 
sons  benefited  by  that  artificial  afl*^-'' 
of  all  others,  is  most  difficult  to 
easy  to  imagine,  that,  while  he  f*4^  _^ 
midst  of  Paris  the  severe  temperas*  <J  ^ 
Paris  differed  no  otherwise,  with»^  ^ 
from  a  hermitage,  than  as  it  faf?^ 
books  and  the  conversation  of  leu®* 

In  1662,  he  was  admitted  A***!'  ' 
About  that  time  Dr.  Fagon.  Dr.  La*** _ 
Galois,  all  eminent  for  their  skill  »  ^s 
employed  in  drawing  up  a  catalog 
in  the  Royal  Garden,  which 
1665,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  V*}  * 

Ehysician  :  during  the  prosecution  "  _  ^ 
>r.  Morin  was  often  consu 
lted,t0d^i 


conversations  it  was  that 
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After  having  practised  physic  some  yean,  he 

admitted  Expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where 
be  was  regularly  to  have  been  made  Pensionary 
physician  upon  the  first  vacancy ;  but  mere  un- 
assisted merit  advances  slowly,  i£  what  is  not 
very  common,  it  advances  at  aft.  Morin  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  necessary  to  carry  on 
■chimes  of  preferment ;  the  moderation  of  his 
desires  preserved  him  from  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing  them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  lifo  debarred  him 
from  any  opportunity. 

At  last,  however,  justice  was  done  him  in  spite 
of  artifice  and  partiality :  but  his  advancement 
tdded  nothing  to  his  condition,  except  the  power 
of  more  extensive  charity:  for  all  the  money 
which  he  received  as  a  salary,  he  put  into  the 
chest  of  the  hospital,  always,  as  he  imagined, 
without  being  observed.  Not  content  with  serv- 
ing the  poor  Tor  nothing,  he  paid  them  for  being 
served. 

His  reputation  rose  so  high  in  Paris,  that  Made- 
nouelle  de  Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her 
physician  ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  bis  friend,  Dr.  Dodart, 
to  accept  the  place.  He  was  by  this  new  ad- 
nacement  laid  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
chanot,  an  equipage  very  unsuitable  to  bis  tem- 
per; but  while  he  complied  with  those  exterior 
ipp-arances  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  former 
austerity  in  the  more  private  and  essential  parts 

his  life,  which  he  nad  always  the  power  of 
regulating  according  to  his  own  disposition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  Princess  fell  sick, 
ssJ  was  despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  prognostics.  At  the  time  when  she 
bought  herself  in  no  danger,  he  pronounced  her 
death  inevitable  ;  a  declaration  to  the  highest  de- 
r"«  disagreeable,  but  which  was  made  more  easy 
to  him  than  to  any  other  by  bis  piety  and  artless 
smplicity.  Nor  did  his  sincerity  produce  any  ill 
•»ascquencesto  himself ;  for  the  Princess,  affected 
by  his  zeal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it 
htm  as  the  last  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  re- 
*vded  him  still  more  to  his  satisfaction,  by  pre- 

5 ring  for  death  with  a  true  christian  piety.  She 
t  him  by  will  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand 
llv^».  which  was  always  regularly  paid  him. 

-*o  sooner  was  the  Princess  dead,  but  he  freed 
^i^elf  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and 
"tow!  to  St,  Victor  without  a  servant ;  having, 
however,  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a 
"Hie  rice  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  be- 
mg  ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at 
'  r'Morntion  of  the  academy  in  lt'.l»!),  to  he 
Kxmnated  associate  botanist ;  not  knowing,  what 
be  would  doubtless  have  been  pleased  with  the 
krww  ledge  of,  that  he  introduced!  into  that  assem 
w;  the  man  that  was  to 
of  Pi 


Dr.  Monn  was  not  one  who  had  upon 
the  labour  of  adapting  himself  to  the  duties  of 
fc»  condition,  but  always  found  himself  naturally 
*d*pted  to  them.  He  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty 
«  being  constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  acade- 
my, notwithstanding  the  distance  of  places,  while 
he  had  strength  enough  to  support  the  journey. 
But  his  regimen  was  not  equally  effectual  to  pro- 
owe  rigour  as  to  prevent  distempers  :  and  being 
M  years  old  at  his  admission,  he  could  not  con- 
tows  his  assiduity  more  than  a  year  after  the 
I  he  succeeded  in  1707. 


When  Mr.  Toumefort  went  to  pursue  his  bo- 
tanical inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr. 
Morin  to  supply  his  place  of  Demonstrator  of  the 
Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  and  rewarded  him 
for  the  trouble,  by  inscribing  to  htm  a  new  plant 
which  he  brought  from  the  cast,  by  the  name  of 
Morina  Oritntalis,  as  he  named  others  the  Dodar- 
to,  the  Fagonne,  the  Bipionne,  the  Pktiipee.  These 
are  compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the  bo- 
tanists, not  only  to  those  of  their  own  rank,  but 
to  the  greatest  persons  ;  for  a  plant  is  a  monu- 
ment of  a  more  durable  nature  than  a  medal  or 
on  obelisk ;  and  yet,  as  a  proof  that  even  these 
vehicles  are  not  always  sufficient  to  transmit  to 
futurity  the  name  conjoined  with  them,  the  Jfko- 
tima  is  now  scarcely  known  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin,  advancing  far  in  age,  was  nosy 
forced  to  take  a  servant,  and,  what  was  yet  a 
more  essential  alteration,  prevailed  upon  himself 
to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a  day,  which  he  mea- 
sured with  the  same  exactness  as  a  medicine  bor- 
dering upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  time 
all  his  practice  in  the  city,  and  confined  it  to  the 

Sor  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  visits  to  the 
otel  Dieu  ;  but  his  weakness  increasing,  he  was 
forced  to  increase  his  quantity  of  wine,  which  yet 
he  always  continued  to  adjust  by  weight* 

At  78,  his  legs  could  carry  him  no  longer,  and 
he  scarcely  left  his  bed ;  but  his  intellects  con- 
tinued unimpaired,  except  in  the  last  six  months 
of  his  life.  He  expired,  or  to  use  a  more  proper 
term,  went  out,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1714.  at  the 
age  of  90  years,  without  any  distemper,  and  mere- 
for  want  of  strength,  having  enjoyed  by  the 
of  his  regimen  a  long  and  healthy  life,  and 
a  gentle  and  easy  death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but  part  of 
the  daily  regulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  tie 
offices  were  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  ex- 
actness nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  plane- 
tary motions. 

Ho  went  to  bed  at  seven,  and  rose  at  two, 
throughout  the  year.  He  spent  in  the  morning 
three  hours  at  his  devotions*  and  went  to  the  Ho- 
tel Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  and  six,  and 
in  the  winter  between  six  and  seven,  hearing  mass 
for  the  most  port  at  Notre  Dame.  After  nis  re- 
turn he  read  the  holy  scripture,  dined  at  eleven, 
and  when  it  was  fair  weather  walked  till  two  in 
the  royal  garden,  where  he  examined  the  new 
plants,  and  gratified  his  earliest  and  strongest 
passion.  For  the  remaining  port  of  the  day,  if 
de  had  no  poor  to  visit,  he  shut  himself  up,  and 
read  books  of  literature  or  physic,  but  chiefly 
physic,  as  the  duty  of  his  profession  required. 
This  likewise  was  the  time  he  received  visits,  if 
any  were  paid  him.  He  often  used  this  expres- 
sion, "  Those  that  come  to  see  me,  do  me  honour; 
those  that  stay  away,  do  me  a  favour."  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  a  man  of  this  temper  was  not 
crowded  with  salutations:  there  was  only  - 
and  then  an  Antony  that  would  pay  Paul  a  < 

♦  The  practice  of  Dr.  Morin  to  forbidden.  I  believe, 
by  every  writer  that  has  left  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  is  directly  opposite  to  that  or  Conaro.  who 
by  his  resimen  repaired  a  broken  constitution,  and  pro- 
tracted his  life,  without  any  painful  infirmities,  or  any 
decay  of  hto  intellectual  abilities,  to  more  than  a  hundred 
years  j  it  to  generally  agreed,  that  aa  men  advance  la 
years,  (bey  ought  to  take  lighter  sustenance,  and  in  leas 
quantities ;  and  reason  seems  easily  to  discover  that  as 
i  he  concortive^powers  grow  weaker,  they  ought  to  labour 
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Among  tus  papers  was  found  a  Greek  and 
Latin  index  to  Hippocrates,  more  copious  and  ex- 
act than  that  of  Pini,  which  he  had  finished  only 
a  year  before  his  death.  Such  a  work  required 
the  assiduitv  and  patience  of  a  hermit.* 

There  ia  likewise  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept 
without  interruption,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in 
which  he  haa  accurately  set  down  the  state  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  dryness  and 
moisture  of  the  air,  the  variations  of  the  wind  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  rain,  the  thunders,  and  1 


even  the  sudden  storms,  in  a  very  commodious 

and  concise  method,  which  exhibits,  in  little  room, 
a  great  train  of  different  observations.  What 
numbers  of  such  remarks  had  escaped  a  man  lest 
uniform  in  his  life,  and  whose  attention  had  been 
extended  to  common  objects ! 

All  the  estate  which  he  left  is  a  collection  of 
medals,  another  of  herbs,  and  a  library  rated  at 
two  thousand  crowns;  which  make  it  evident 
that  he  ■ 
his  body. 


BURMAN. f 


Pkter  Burman  waa  bom  at  Utrecht,  on  the 
26th  day  of  June,  1663.  The  family  from  which 
he  descended  has  for  several  generations  produced 
men  of  great  eminence  for  piety  and  learning; 
and  his  father,  who  waa  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  city  of  Utrecht, 
was  equally  celebrated  for  the  strictness  of  his 
life,  the  efficacy  and  orthodoxy  of  his  sermons, 
and  the  learning  and  perspicuity  of  his  academi- 
cal lectures. 

From  the  assistance  and  instruction  which  such 
a  father  would  doubtless  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  genius  of  this  son  not  to  have  omitted,  he 
was  unhappily  cut  ofT  at  eleven  years  of  age,  being 
at  that  time  by  bia  father's  death  thrown  entirely 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  by  whose  diligence, 

|)iety,  and  prudence,  his  education  was  so  regu- 
ated,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  reason  but  filial 
tenderness  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  sent  to  the  public 
school  of  Utrecht  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages ;  and  it  will  convey  no  common  idea 
of  Ea  capacity  and  industry  to  relate,  that  he  had 
passed  through  the  classes,  and  waa  admitted 
into  the  university  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in 
the  first  part  of  his  studies  is  so  stupendous,  that 
though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Osteraykc, 
of  whom  it  cannot  bo  reasonably  suspected  that 
he  is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire  to  de- 
ceive others,  it  must  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  probability,  if  it  be  considered,  with  re- 
gard to  the  methods  of  education  practised  in  our 
country,  where  it  ia  not  uncommon  for  the  highest 
genius,  and  most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  be 
entangled  for  ten  years,  in  those  thorny  paths  of 
literature,  which  Burman  is  represented  to  have 
passed  in  less  than  two;  and  we  must  doubtless 
confess  the  most  skilful  of  our  masters  much  ex- 
celled by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  icachers,  or 
the  abilities  of  our  greatest  scholars  far  surpassed 
by  those  of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  is 
necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  in- 
quiry, and  that  it  be  discovered  what  proficiency 


♦  This  is  nn  instance  or  (he  disposition  g enerally  found 
In  writer*  of  lives,  to  exult  every  common  occurrence  and 
action  into  wonder.  Are  not  indexes  daily  written  by 
men  who  neither  receive  nor  expect  any  loud  applauses 
for  their  Intxiurs  i—Ortg  E<Vt. 

f  Pir«  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Marine  for  1745. 


in  literature  is  expected  from  a  student,  request- 
ing to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  university.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  universities  ot  foreign 
countries,  they  have  professors  of  philology,  or 
humanity,  whose  employment  is  to  instruct  the 
younger  classes  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  lan- 
guages ;  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, till  they  liave  passed  through  a  course  of 
philological  lectures  and  exercises,  to  which,  in 
some  places,  two  years  are  commonly  allotted. 

The  Knglish  scheme  of  education,  which  with 
regard  to  academical  studies  is  more  rigorous,  and 
sets  literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  exacts  from  the  youth,  who 
arc  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  degree  of  philologi- 
cal knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  lec- 
tures in  philosophy,  which  are  read  to  them  in 
Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  other 
studies  without  assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  Burman,  at  his  entrance  into  the 
university,  had  no  such  skill  in  languages,  nor 
such  ability  of  composition,  as  are  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  higher  classes  of  an  English 
school;  nor  was  perhaps  more  than  moderately 
skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  first  rudiments  of 
Greek. 

In  the  university  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  learned  Crra-vius,  whose  regard  for  his 
father  inclined  him  to  superintend  his  studies  with 
more  than  common  attention,  which  was  soon 
confirmed  and  increased  by  his  discoveries  of  the 
genius  of  his  pupil,  and  his  observation  of  his 
diligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  emi- 
nently to  qualify  Gncvius  for  an  instructor  of 
youth,  was  the  sagacity  by  which  he  readily  dis- 
covered the  predominant  faculty  of  each  pupil, 
and  the  peculiar  designation  by  which  nature  had 
allotted  him  to  any  species  of  literature,  and  by 
which  he  was  soon  ahle  to  determine,  that  Bur- 
man was  remarkably  adapted  to  classical  studies, 
and  predict  the  great  advances  that  he  would 
make,  by  industriously  pursuing  the  direction  of 
his  genius. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  a  tutor  so 
celebrated,  he  continued  the  vigour  of  his  applica- 
tion, and,  for  several  years,  not  only  attended  the 
lectures  of  Grsevius,  but  made  use  of  everv  other 
opportunity  of  improvement,  with  such  diligence 
as  might  justly  be  expected  to  produce  an  uncom- 
mon proficiency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  dsf- 
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knowledge  to  qualify  him  for  inquiries  into 
other  sciences,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  published  a  dissertation.  "  Do  Vice- 
simi  Hscreditatum,"  which  he  publicly  defended, 
under  the  professor  Van  Muydcn,with  such  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  as  procured  him  great  ap- 
plause. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  conversation  of  other 
men  of  learning  might  be  of  use  towards  his  far- 
ther improvement,  and  rightly  judging  that  no- 
tions formed  in  any  single  seminary  are  for  the 
neatest  part  contracted  and  partial ;  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  philosophy  for  a  year, 
under  M.  de  Voider,  whose  celebrity  was  so  great, 
that  the  schools  assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it 
was  his  province  to  teach,  were  not  sufficient, 
though  very  spacious,  to  contain  the  audience 
that  crowded  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed 
by  philosophical  disquisitions,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  studies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged, 
and  to  which  he  was  perhaps  by  nature  hetter 
adapted ;  for  he  attended  at  the  same  time  Rye- 
kius's  explanations  of  Tacitus,  and  James  Gro- 
novius*s  lectures  on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has 
often  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  them. 
Having  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden  with 


lived  to  console  their  mother  for  their  father*" 
death. 

Neither  public  business  nor  domestic  cares 
detained  Bunnan  from  the  prosecution  of  his  lite- 
rary inquiries;  by  which  he  so  much  endeared 
himself  to  Gnevius,  that  he  was  recommended  by 
him  to  the  regard  of  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
and  accordingly,  in  1696,  was  chosen  professor  of 
eloquence  and  riistory,  to  which  was  added,  aftei 
some  time,  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  afterwards  that  of  politics  ;  so  various 
did  they  conceive  his  abilities,  and  so  extensive 
hi.*  knowledge. 


great  advantage,  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once 
more  applied  himself  to  philological  studies,  by 
the  assistance  of  Gnevius,  whose  early  hopes  of 
his  genius  were  now  raised  to  a  full  confidence  of 
that  excellence,  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March,  168S,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws ;  on  which  occasion  he  published 
a  learned  dissertation,  "De  Transactionibus," 
and  defended  it  with  his  usual  eloquence,  learning, 
and  success. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from 
having  upon  Barman  that  effect  which  has  been 
too  often  observed  to  be  produced  in  others,  who, 
having  in  their  own  opinion  no  higher  object  of 
ambition,  have  relapsed  into  idleness  and  security, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjoy- 
ment of  their  academical  dignities.  Burman  as- 
pired to  farther  improvements,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  opportunities  of  literary  conversation 
which  Utrecht  affonled,  travelled  into  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  where  he  gained  an  increase 
both  of  fame  and' learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  engaged 
ta  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several 
causes  with  such  reputation,  as  might  be  hoped 
by  a  man  who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  law,  the  embellishments  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  strict  ratiocination  of  true  philosophy, 
and  who  was  able  to  employ  on  every  occasion 
the  graces  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of 


While  Burman  was  hastening  to  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  those  nches 
and  honours  which  always  follow  it,  he  was  sum- 
moned in  1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  collector  of  the  tenths, 
an  office  in  that  place  of  great  honour,  and  which 
he  accepted  therefore  as  a  proof  of  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  employment,  he 
married  Eve  Clotterboke,  a  young  lady  of  a  good 
family,  and  uncommon  genius  and  beauty,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  which  eight  died 
\l  and  only  two  sons,  Francis  and  Caspar, 


At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  he 
pronounced  an  oration  upon  eloquence  and 
poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  learning,  he  arose,  in  a  short  time, 
to  a  high  reputation,  of  which  the  great  number 
of  his  auditors  was  a  sufficient  proof,  and  which 
the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to  be  ac- 
cidental or  undeserved. 

In  1711  lie  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting  Pa- 
ris, not  only  for  the  sake  of  conferring  in  person, 
upon  nuMUOOJ  of  literature,  with  the  learned 
men  of  tliat  place,  and  of  -.'ratifying  his  curiosity 
with  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  those  writers 
whose  works  he  admired,  but  with  a  view  more 
important,  of  visiting  the  libraries,  and  making 
those  inquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to 
his  darling  study. 

The  vacation  of  the  university  allowed  him  to 
stay  at  Paris  but  six  weeks,  which  he  employed 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  industry,  that  he  had 
searched  the  principal  libraries,  collated  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  and  printed  copies,  and 
brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  curious  observa- 
tions. 

In  this  visit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance, among  other  learned  men,  with  tho 
celebrated  Father  Montfaucon  ;  with  whom  ho 
conversed,  at  his  first  interview,  with  no  other 
character  but  that  of  a  traveller  ;  but  their  dis- 
course turning  upon  ancient  learning,  the  stran- 
ger soon  gave  such  proofs  of  his  attainments,  that 
Montfaucon  declared  him  a  very  uncommon  tra- 
veller, and  confessed  his  curiosity  to  know  his 
name  ;  which  he  no  sooner  heard,  than  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  embracing  him  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  seen 
the  man  whose  productions  of  various  kinds  he 
had  so  often  praised  ;  and,  as  a  real  proof  of  his 
regard,  offered  not  only  to  procure  him  an  imme- 
diate admission  to  all  the  libraries  of  Paris,  but  to 
those  in  remoter  provinces,  which  are  not  gene- 
rally open  to  strangers,  and  undertook  to  ease  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  by  procuring  him  enter- 
tainment in  all  the  monasteries  of  his  order. 

This  favour  Burman  was  hindered  from 
accepting,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Utrecht  at  the  usual  time  of  beginning  a  new 
course  of  lectures,  to  which  there  was  always  so 

Sreat  a  concourse  of  students,  as  much  increased 
le  dignity  and  fame  of  the  university  in  which 
he  taught 

He  had  already  extended,  to  distant  parts,  his 
reputation  for  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  by  a 
treatise  "de  Vectigalibus  Populi  Romani,"  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Romans  ;  and  for  his  skill  in 
Greek  learning,  and  in  ancient  coins,  by  a  tract 
called  "Jupiter  Fulgurator  ;"  and  after  his  re- 
turn from  Paris,  he  published  "  Phajdrua,,»  first 
with  the  notes  of  various  commentators,  and  after- 
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wards  with  his  own.   He  printed  many  poems. ' 
made  many  ontioui  upon  different  subjects,  and 
procured  an  impression  of  the  epistles  of  Gudius 
and  Sanavius. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  professor- 
ships of  history,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, became  vacant  at  Leyden,  by  the  death 
of  Perizonius,  which  Burman's  reputation  incited 
the  curators  of  the  university  to  offer  him  upon 
very  generous  terms,  and  which  after  some  strug- 
gles with  his  fondness  for  his  native  place,  his 
friends  and  his  colleague*,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  accept,  finding  the  solicitations  from  Leyden 
warm  and  urgent,  and  his  friends  at  Utrecht, 
though  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  him,  yet  not 
enough  Tor  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
university,  to  endeavour  to  detain  him  by 
,  liberality. 

At  bis  entrance  upon  this  new  professorship, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a 
professor  of  polite  literature ;  "  1  >••  pubUci  hu- 
manioris  Discipline  professoris  proprio  officio  et 
munere and  showed,  by  the  usefulness  and  per- 
spicuity of  his  lectures,  that  ho  was  not  confined 
to  speculative  notions  on  that  subject,  having  a 
very  happy  method  of  accommodating  his  in- 
structions to  the  different  abilities  and  attainments 
of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  suffer  the  public  duties  of  this  sta- 
tion to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  la- 
bours of  a  different  kind;  for  besides  many  poems 
and  orations  which  he  recited  on  different  occa- 
sions, he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  works  of 
others,  and  published  many  useful  editions  of  the 
best  Latin  writers,  with  large  collections  of  notes 


He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor  of  the 
university,  and  discharged  that  important  office 
with  equal  equity  and  ability,  and  gained  by  his 
conduct  in  every  station  so  much  esteem,  that 
when  the  professorship  of  history  of  the  United 
became 


vacant,  it  was  conferred  on 
him,  as  an  addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues, 
which  he  might  justly  claim  ;  and  afterwards,  as 
a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  their  regard,  and 
a  testimony  that  his  reputation  was  still  increas- 
ing, they  made  him  chief  librarian,  an  office 
which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him,  as  it 
united  his  business  with  his  pleasure,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of  super- 
intending the  library,  and  carrying  on  his  studies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old 
age,  leaving  off  his  practice  of  walking  and  other 
exercises,  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the  scurvy, 
which  discovered  itself  by  very  tormenting  symp- 
toms of  various  kinds  ;  sometimes  disturbing  his 
head  with  vertigoes,  sometimes  causing  faintness 
in  his  limbs,  and  sometimes  attacking  his  legs  with 
anguish  so  excruciating  that  all  his  vigour  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  power  of  walking  entirely  taken 
away,  till  at  length  his  left  foot  became  motionless. 
The  violence  of  his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers, 
deprived  him  of  rest,  and  entirely  debilitated  his 
whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore,  though  not 
without  some  degree  of  impatience,  yet  without 
any  unbecoming  or  irrational  despondency,  and 
1  1  —  the  intermission  of  his  pains  to 


an  account  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  bis 
grandsons,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  King  of 
France's  library,  presented  to  him  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  himself,  and  expressed  some 
satisfaction  on  all  these  occasions  ;  but  soon  di- 
verted his  thoughts  to  the  more  important  con- 
sideration of  his  eternal  state,  into  which  he 
passed  on  the  31st  of  March,  1741,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  which  he  preserved  by  tem. 
perate  diet,  without  medical  exactness,  and  by 
allotting  proportions  of  his  time  to  relaxation  and 
amusement,  not  Buffering  his  studies  to  exhaust 
his  strength,  but  relieving  them  by  frequent  inter- 
missions ;  a  practice  consistent  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary diligence,  and  which  he  that  omits  will 
find  at  last,  that  tune  may  be  lost,  like  money,  by 
unseasonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and 
sometimes  gave  way  so  far  to  his  temper,  natu- 
rally satirical,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  ill- 
Mil  I  of  those  who  had  been  unfortunately  the  sub- 
jects of  his  mirth  ;  but  enemies  so  provoked  he 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify ;  for 
he  was  fiery,  but  not  malicious,  disdained  dissimu- 
lation, and  in  his  gay  or  serious  hours  preserved 
a  settled  detestation  of  falsehood.  So  that  be 
was  an  open  and  undisguised  friend  or  enemy, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  flatter- 
ers, but  so  judicious  in  the  choice  of  friends,  and 
so  constant  in  his  affection  to  them,  that  those 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  familiarity  in  bis 
youth,  had  for  the  greatest  part  his  confidence  in 
bis  old  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  have  ena- 
bled him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  learning, 
were  chiefly  employed,  as  his  station  required, 
on  polite  literature,  in  which  he  arrived  at  very 
uncommon  knowledge,  which,  however,  appear! 
rather  from  judicious  compilations  than  original 
productions.  His  style  is  lively  and  masculine, 
but  not  without  harshness  and  constraint,  nor 
perhaps,  always  polished  to  that  purity  which 
some  writers  nave  attained.  He  was  at  least 
instrumental  to  the  instruction  of  mankind  by 
the  publication  of  many  valuable  performance*, 
wliich  lay  neglected  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
learned  world  ;  and,  if  reputation  be  estimated 
by  usefulness,  he  may  claim  a  higher  degree  in 
the  ranks  of  learning  than  some  others  of  hap- 
pier elocution,  or  more  vigorous  imagination. 

The  malice  or  suspicion  of  those  who  either 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  had  given  rise 
to  some  doubts  about  his  religion,  which  be  took 
an  opportunity  of  removing  on  his  death-bed  by  a 
voluntary  declaration  of  his  faith,  his  hope  of 
everlasting  salvation  from  the  revealed  promises 
of  God,  and  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  declaration 
his  whole  behaviour  in  his  long  illness  was  an 
incontestable  proof ;  and  he  concluded  his  life, 
which  had  been  illustrious  for  many  virtues,  by 
exhibiting  an  example  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
a  complete  catalogue :  he  published, 
"  duintilianus,"  S  vols.  4to. 
"Valerius  Fl actus," 
«Ovidius,"3vols. 
"PoetoLa 


Minores,"  2  v.  4to. 
per*  "  8  vols.  4to. 
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Thomas  Stdcvham  wu  bom  in  the  year  1684, 
it  Windford  Eagle  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his 
father,  William  Sydenham,  Esq.  had  a  large  for- 
tune. Under  whose  care  he  was  educated,  or  in 
what  manner  he  passed  his  childhood,  whether 
he  made  any  early  discoveries  of  a  genius  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  study  of  nature,  or  gave  any 
presages  of  his  future  eminence  in  medicine,  no 
information  is  to  be  obtained.  We  must  there- 
fore repress  that  curiosity  which  would  naturally 
iodine  us  to  watch  the  first  attempts  of  so  vigor- 
ous a  mind,  to  pursue  it  in  its  childish  inquiries, 
and  see  it  struggling  with  rustic  prejudices,  break- 
ing on  trifling  occasions  the  shackles  of  credulity, 
and  giving  proofs,  in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it 
was  formed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  prescription, 
and  dispel  the  phantoms  of  hypothesis. 
That  the  strength  of  Sydenham's  understand- 
the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour 
curiosity,  might  have  been  remarked  from 
hu  infancy  by  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt.  For  there  is  no  instance  of  anv 
nan,  whose  history  has  been  minutely  related, 
that  did  not  in  every  part,  of  life  discover  the  same 
of  intellectual  vigour ;  but  it  has  been 
lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have 
excelled  in  science,  to  be  known  only  by  their 
writings,  and  to  have  left  behind  them  no 
of  their  domestic  life,  or  private 
or  only  such  memorials  of  particular 
pMaagn  as  are,  on  certain  occasions,  necessarily 
recorded  in  public  registers. 

From  these  it  is  discovered,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1642,  be  commenced  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  continued  long ;  for  he  informs  us 
himself,  that  he  was  withheld  from  the  university 
by  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  nor  is  it  known 
in  vhat  state  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where  he  re~ 
aded  during  that  long  series  of  public  commotion. 
It  is  indeed  reported  that  he  had  a  commission  in 
the  King's  army,  but  no  particular  account  is 
pren  of  his  military  conduct,  nor  are  we  told 
what  rank  he  obtained  when  he  entered  into  the 
army,  or  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  he  retired 
from  it. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon 
nun  the  profession  of  arras,  he  spent  but  few 
Tears  in  the  camp ;  for  in  1648  be  obtained  at 
Oxford  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  for  which, 
u  some  medicinal  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  he  spent  some  time  in  qualifying 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic  was,  as 
he  himself  relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician  eminent 
at  that  time  in  London,  who  in  some  sickness 
prescribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him  fire- 
on  that  occasion,  inquired  of  him  what 
he  designed  to  follow.  The  young 
answering  that  he  was  undetermined,  the 
'  physic  to  him,  on  what  ac- 


count, or  with  what  arguments,  it  is  not  related ; 
but  his  persuasions  were  so  effectual,  that  Syden- 
ham determined  to  follow  his  advice,  and  retired 
to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue 
lus  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must  have 
happened  before  bis  promotion  to  any  degree  in 
physic,  because  he  himself  fixes  it  in  the  interval 
of  his  absence  from  the  university,  a  circumstance 
which  will  enable  us  to  confute  many  false  reports 
relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  been  con- 
fidently inculcated,  and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a 
physician  by  accident  and  necessity,  and  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  reports  in  plain  terms,  [Pre- 
face to  his  Treatise  on  the  Small  Pox,]  that  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  without  any  preparatory  study, 
1  or  previous  knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  sciences ; 
ana  affirms,  that,  when  he  was  consulted  by  him 
what  books  he  should  read  to  qualify  him  for  the 
same  profession,  he  recommended  Don  Quixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Black- 
more  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt ;  but  the  re- 
I  later  is  hindered  by  that  self-love  which  dazzles 
all  mankind  from  discovering  that  be  might  in- 
j  tend  a  sabre  very  different  from  a  general  censure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  medi- 
cine, since  he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  seriously 
or  in  jest,  to  insinuate  that  Blackmore  was  not 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
that,  whether  he  should  read  Cervantes  or  Hip- 
pocrates, he  would  be  equally  unqualified  for  prac- 
tice, and  equally  unsuccessful  in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  it  was  a  transient  sally  of  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gayety,  or  the  negligent 
effusiomof  a  mind  intent  upon  some  other  em- 
ployment, and  in  haste  to  dismiss  a  troublesome 
intruder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not 
think  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medicine, 
because  he  has  himself  written  upon  it ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  be  carried  his  vanity  so  far,  as 
to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  the 
same  qualifications  besides  himself.  He  could 
not  but  know  that  he  rather  restored  than  invented 
most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not 
but  acknowledge  the  value  of  those  writers  whose 
doctrines  he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former 
writers,  is  undoubtedly  false ;  for  he  declares, 
that  after  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  profe 
of  physic,  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  it, 


•  Originally  prefixed  to  the  New  Translation  of  Dr. 
Sydenham  !  Works,  by  Joan  Swan,  M.  D.of  Newcastle, 
a  Stafford«hire,  174&— H. 


spent  several  years  in  the  university,  [aliquot  i 
in  academica  pahestra,]  before  he  began  f 


tice  in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge  which  Oxford  afforded,  out  travelled 
to  Montpellier,  as  Dcsault  relates,  [Dissertation 
on  Consumptions,]  in  quest  of  farther  informa- 
tion ;  Montpellier  being  at  that  time  the  most 
celebrated  school  of  physic:  so  far  was  Syden- 
ham from  any  contempt  of  academical  institu- 
tions, and  so  fsr  from  thinking  it  reasonable  to 
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pin  sic  Dy  experiments  aione,  «  men 
necessarily  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the 
most  zealous  advocate  for  regular  education  ? 
What  can  be  expected  from  the  most  cautious 
and  most  industrious  student,  than  that  he  should 
dedicate  several  years  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art, 
and  travel  for  further  instructions  from  one  uni- 
versity to  another  ? 

It  is  likewise  a  common  opinion,  that  Syden- 
ham was  thirty  years  old  before  he  formed  his 
resolution  of  studying  physic,  for  which  I  can  dis- 
cover no  other  foundation  than  one  expression  in 
his  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  which  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  misinterpretation  ; 
for  he  only  observes,  that  from  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Cox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatise 
thirl*  years  had  intervened. 

W  hatever  may  have  produced  this  notion,  or 
how  long  soever  it  may  nave  prevailed,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  controversy  to  be  false,  since  it 
appears  that  Sydenham,  having  been  for  some 
time  absent  from  the  university,  returned  to  it  in 
order  to  pursue  his  physical  inquiries  before  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old  ;  for  in  1649  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic 

That  such  reports  should  be  confidently  spread, 
even  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  such 
credit  as  to  require  a  regular  confutation ;  that  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  greatest  physician  of 
the  age  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  of  skill,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  his  predecessors ;  and 
that  a  man  eminent  for  integrity  practised  medi- 
cine by  chance,  and  crew  wise  only  by  murder : 
is  not  to  be  considered  without  astonishment. 

But,  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembered, 
how  much  this  opinion  favours  the  laziness  of 
some,  and  the  pride  of  others ;  how  readily  some 
men  confide  in  natural  sagacity,  and  how  willingly 
most  would  spare  themselves' the  labour  of  accu- 
rate reading  and  tedious  inquiry  ;  it  will  be  easily 
discovered  how  much  the  interest  of  multitudes 
en  aged  in  the  production  and  continuance  of 
opinion,  and  how  cheaply  those,  of  whom  it 
i  known  that  they  practised  physic  before  they 
studied  it,  might  satisfy  themselves  and  others 
with  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  useful  to 
publish  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man. 
that  pride,  temerity,  and  idleness  may  be  deprived 
of  that  patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed  too 
long  ;  that  life  may  be  secured  from  the  danger- 
ous experiments  of  the  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous :  and  that  those  who  shall  hereafter  assume 
the  important  province  of  superintending  the 
health  of  others,  may  learn  from  this  great  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at 
eminence  and  success  are  labour  and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that 
another  arose,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with 
equal  certainty  confuted,  it  does  not  appear  that 
entire  credit  ought  to  be  given.   The  acquisition 
of  a  Latin  stvle  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  life  imputed  to  him  ;  nor  was  it  proba-  i 
bio  that  he,  who  had  so  diligently  cultivated  the  I 
ornamental  parts  of  general  literature,  would  I 
have  neglected  the  essential  studies  of  his  own 
profession.    Those  therefore  who  were  deter- 
mined,  at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their 


I'tjKiird 


mey  were  puDiisneu,  ana  asserted,  out 

without  proof,  that  they  were  composed  by  him 
in  English,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Ma- 
pletoft 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  lived  and  was  familiar 
with  him  during  the  whole  time  in  which  these 
several  treatises  were  printed,  treatises  written  on 
particular  occasions,  and  printed  at  periods  con- 
siderably distant  from  each  other,  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  inquiring,  and  therefore  cannot 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  this  report:  but  if  it 
be  considered  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  man 
should  engage  in  a  work  so  laborious  and  so  little 
necessary,  only  to  advance  the  reputation  of  ano- 
ther, or  that  he  should  have  leisure  to  continue  the 
same  office  upon  all  following  occasions ;  if  it  he 
remembered  now  seldom  such  literary  combina- 
tions are  formed,  and  how  soon  they  are  for  the 
greatest  port  dissolved  :  there  will  i 
reason  for  not  allowing  Dr.  Sydenhai 
of  eloquence  as  well  as  physic* 

It  is  observable,  that  his  Processus  ltdetyi,  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  discovers  alone  more  skill 
in  the  Latin  language  than  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  him  ;  and  it  surely  will  not  be  suspected,  that 
the  officiousness  of*  his  friends  was  continued 
after  his  death,  or  that  he  procured  the  book  to  be 
translated  only  that,  by  leaving  it  behind  him,  he 
might  secure  his  claim  to  his  other  writings. 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  Dr. 
Sydenham,  with  whom  he  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted, was  particularly  versed  in  the  wntin^ 
of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher ;  and 
there  is  evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  his  style, 
as  may  discover  the  author  which  gave  him  most 
pleasure,  and  most  engaged  his  imitation. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  became  bachelor 
of  physic,  he  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  a  rela- 
tion, a  fellowship  of  All  Souls'  College,  bavin; 
submitted  by  the  subscription  required  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  parliament, 
upon  what  principles,  or  how  consistently 
his  former  conduct,  it  is  now  impossible  to  &* 
cover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  prac- 
tice, he  fixed  his  residence  in  Westminster,  be- 
came doctor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  received  a 
license  from  the  college  of  physicians,  and  lived 
in  the  first  degree  of  reputation,  and  the  greatest 
affluence  of  practice,  for  many  years,  without  any 
other  enemies  than  those  whien  be  raised  by  the 
superior  merit  of  his  conduct,  the  brighter  lustre  of 
his  abilities,  or  his  improvements  of  his  K*cnc'] 
and  his  contempt  of  pernicious  methods  supported 
only  bv  authority,  in  opposition  to  sound  reason 
and  indubitable  experience.  These  men  are  *> 
debted  to  him  for  concealing  their  names,  wh'« 
he  records  their  malice,  since  they  have  thereby 
escaped  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  posterity. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  they  who 
the  highest 


own  party,  and  represent  him  equally  ignorant 
and  daring  with  themselves,  denied  him  the  credit 
of  writing  his  own  works  in  the  language  in 


•  Since  the  forrjroine  was  written,  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Ward's  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Oresham  Coli*£*: 
who,  in  th«  Life  of  Dr.  Mapletoft,  says,  thai  m  Dr. 
Sydenham  published  his  Observation**  medie*  eyci 
morborum  acutorum  historian*  et  curativnem, 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  al  the  desire  of  «• 
author  had  translated  them  into  Laiin  ;  and  thai  M 
"ther  picees  of  that  excellent  physician  were  trnn'W^ 
i.ito  that  language  by  Mr.  Oilbert  Havers  of  ^'"I'V^ 
Use,  Cambridge,  a  xtudent  in  physic  and  friend  of  m- 
Mapletoft  But  aa  Mr.  Ward,  like  others,  ne 
bring  any  proof  of  his  assertion,  the 
I'.tirly  be  decided  by  his  authority.— Or«f . 
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mg  or  restoring  the  health  of  others,  have  often 
been  hurried  away  before  the  natural  decline  of 
fife,  or  have  passed  many  of  their  years  under  the 
torments  of  those  distempers  which  they  profess 
to  relieve.  In  this  number  was  Sydenham,  whose 
health  began  to  fail  in  the  52d  "year  of  his  ace, 
by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  to  which  tie 
was  subject  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  which 
was  afterwords  accompanied  with  the  stone  in 
the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  consequence,  bloody- 
urine. 

These  were  distempers  which  even  the  art  of 
Sydenham  could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a 
perfect  cure,  but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  able 
by  his  precepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he  has, 
at  least,  by  bis  example,  taught  us  to  bear ;  for 
he  never  betrayed  any  indecent  impatience,  or 
unmanly  dejection,  under  his  torments,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  reflections  of  philosophy, 
and  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  in  every  in- 


361 

terval  of  ease  applied  himself  to  the  jftimtr 

of  others  with  lus  usual  assiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  he  died  at 
liis  house  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1 689,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle,  near  the  south 
door  of  the  church  of  St.  James,  in  Westminster. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  physician,  ap- 
pears from  the  treatises  which  he  has  left,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  epitomize  or  transcribe ;  and 
from  them  it  may  likewise  be  collected,  that  Ins 
skill  in  physic  was  not  his  highest  excellence ; 
that  his  whole  character  was  amiable ;  that  his 
chief  view  was  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the 
chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will  of  God^  whom 
he  mentions  with  reverence,  well  becoming  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  penetrating  mind. 
He  was  benevolent,  candid,  and  communicative, 
sincere  and  religious ;  qualities,  which  it  were 
happy  if  they  could  copy  from  him.  who  emulate 
his  knowledge,  and  imitate  his  methods. 


CHEYNEL* 


Three  is  always  this  advantage  in  contending 
wun  illustrious  aa>rrHanes,  inai  me  cointiaiant  is 
equally  immortalized  by  conquest  or  defeat  He 
that  dies  by  the  sword  of  a  hero  will  always  be 
mentioned  when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are  men- 
tioned. The  man,  of  whose  life  the  following 
account  is  offered  to  the  public,  was  indeed  emi- 
nent among  his  own  party,  and  had  qualities 
which,  employed  in  a  good  cause,  would  have 
given  him  some  claim  to  distinction ;  but  no  one 
is  now  so  much  blinded  with  bigotry,  as  to  imagine 
him  equal  cither  to  Hammond  or  Chillingworth  ; 
nor  would  his  memory,  perhaps,  have  been  pre- 
served, bad  he  not,  by  being  conjoined  with  illus- 
trious names,  become  the  object  of  public  curiosity. 

Francis  Chetnf.l  was  bom  in  1603,  at  Ox- 
ford,t  where  his  father,  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who 
had  been  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  prac- 
tised physic  with  great  reputation.  He  was 
educated  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1623, 
became  a  member  of  the  university. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  very  young ;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1 629, 
his  mother  had  married  Dr.  Abbot,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, whom  she  had  likewise  buried.  From  this 
marriage  he  received  great  advantage  ;  for  his 
mother  being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Bren£  then  war- 
den of  Merton  College,  exerted  her  interest  so 
rigorously,  that  he  was  admitted  there  a  proba- 
tioner, and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship.^ 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
was  admitted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  held  a  curacy  near 
Oxford,  together  with  his  fellowship.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his 
years  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity,  which  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but 
was  denied  his  grace,§  tor  disputing  concerning 
predestination,  contrary  to  the  King's  injunctions. 

•  Fin*  minted  in  The  Student,  1731 — H. 

*  Vide  Wood's  Aih.  Ox—  Orif.  Edit.        }  Ibid. 
4  Vide  Wood's  Hue  Unir.  Ox.— Orig.  Edit. 


This  refusal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  in  his 
dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr.  Chillingworth : 
"  Do  not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  in  an 
angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous  wit, 
and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen  ;  no,  no,  I  have 
almost  forgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton  College, 
and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  my 
house,  and  little  library  i  I  know  when,  andwhere, 
and  of  whom  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
injuries  and  indignities.  I  have  learnt  centum 
plazas  Spartaiia  nobiiUate  concoquere.  1  have  not 
learnt  how  to  plunder  others  of  goods,  or  living, 
and  make  myself  amends  by  force  of  arms.  I 
will  not  take  a  living  which  belonged  to  any  civil, 
studious,  learned  delinquent;  unless  it  be  the 
much  neglected  eommendam  of  some  lordly  pre- 
late, condemned  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  highest  court  of  the  kingdom,  for  some 
offence  of  the  first  magnitude." 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  himself  to  have 
almost  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though 
he  recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  impression  is  much 
weakened  ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of  demand- 
ing, at  a  proper  time,  satisfaction  for  them. 

These  vexations  were  the  consequence,  rather, 
of  the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it;  no 
one  that  reads  bis  works  can  doubt  that  he  was 
turbulent,  obstinate,  and  petulant ;  and  ready  to 
instruct  his  superiors,  when  he  most  needed  in- 
struction from  them.  Whatever  he  believed, 
(and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  naturally 
made  him  precipitate  in  forming  his  opinions,)  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  profess :  and  what  he 
professed  he  was  ready  to  defend  without  that 
modesty  which  is  always  prudent,  and  generally 
necessary,  and  which,  though  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Cheynel's  temper,  and  therefore  rea- 
dily condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  useful  associate 
to  truth,  and  often  introduces  her  by  degrees, 
where  she  never  could  have  forced  her  way  by 
argument  or  declamation. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  generally  inconvenient 
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offensive  in  an;  society,  but  in  a  place  of  |  assembly  of  divines,  who  were  to  meet  at  West- 
minster for  the  settlement  of  the  new  discipline. 

This  distinction  drew  necessarily  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  cavaliers ;  and  his  living  being  not  far 
distant  from  the  king's  bead-quarters,  he  received  a 
visit  from  some  of  the  troops,  who,  as  he  affirms, 
pi  undered  his  house  and  drove  him  from  it  His  liv- 
ing, which  was,  I  suppose,  considered  as  forfeited 
by  his  absence,  (though  he  was  not  suffered  to  con- 
tinue upon  it,)  was  given  to  a  clergyman,  of  whom 
he  says,  that  he  would  become  a  stage  better  than 
a  pulpit ;  a  censure  which  I  can  neither  confute 
nor  admit,  because  I  have  not  discovered  who  was 
his  successor.  He  then  retired  into  Sussex,  to 
exercise  his  ministry  among  his  friends,  in  a  place 
where,  as  he  observes,  there  had  been  little  of  the 
power  of  religion  either  known  or  practised.  As 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  inhabitants  oi 
Sussex  should  have  less  knowledge  or  virtue 
than  those  of  other  places,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  he  means  nothing  more  than  a  place  where 
the  Presbyterian  discipline  or  principles  had  never 
been  received.  We  now  observe  that  the  r 
dists,  where  they  scatter  their  opinions,  repr 
themselves  as  preaching  the  gospel  to  uncon- 
verted nations ;  and  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  have 
been  inclined  to  disguise  their  particular 
with  pompous  appellations,  and  to  imagine 
selves  the  great  instruments  of  salvation ;  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  all  places  are  not 
equally  enlightened ;  that  in  the  most  civilized 
nations  there  are  many  corners  which  may  be 
called  barbarous,  where  neither  politeness  nor  re- 
ligion, nor  the  common  arts  of  life,  have  yet  been 
cultivated  ;  and  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Sussex  have  been  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  remarkable  for  brutality. 

From  Sussex  he  went  often  to  London,  where, 
in  1613,  he  preached  throe  times  before  the  Par. 
liament ;  and  returning  in  November  to  Col- 
chester, to  keep  the  monthly  fast  there, 


unn  is  least  to  be  tolerated  ;  for,  as  autho- 
rity is  necessary  to  instruction,  whoever  endea- 
vours to  destroy  subordination  by  weakening  that 
reverence  which  is  claimed  by  those  to  whom  the 
guardianship  of  youth  is  committed  by  their 
country,  defeats  at  once  the  institution  ;  and  may 
be  justly  driven  from  a  society  by  which  he  thinks 
himself  too  wise  to  be  governed,  and  in  which  he 
is  too  young  to  teach,  and  too  opinionative  to  leam. 

This  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case  of  Cheyncl  ;  and  I  know  not  how 
those  can  be  blamed  for  censuring  his  conduct, 
or  punishing  his  disobedience,  who  had  a  right  to 
govern  him,  and  who  might  certainly  act  with 
equal  sincerity  and  with  greater  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  visitation  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, the  account  is  equally  obscure.  Visiters 
are  well  known  to  be  generally  called  to  regulate 
the  aflairs  of  colleges,  when  the  members  disa- 
gree with  their  head,  or  with  one  another  ;  and 
toe  temper  that  Dr.  Cheynel  discovers  will  easily 
line  his 


incline  his  readers  to  suspect  that  he  could  not 
long  live  in  any  place  without  rinding  some  occa- 
sion for  debate ;  nor  debate  any  question  without 
carrying  opposition  to  such  a'  length  as  might 
make  a  moderator  necessary.  Whether  this  was 
his  conduct  at  Merton,  or  whether  an  appeal  to 
the  visiters'  authority  was  made  by  him  or  his  ad- 
versaries, or  any  other  member  of  the  college,  is 
not  to  be  known  :  it  appears  only,  that  there  was 
a  visitation,  that  he  suffered  by  it,  and  resented 
his  punishment. 

lie  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  living  of 
great  value,  near  Banbury,  where  he  had  some 
dispute  with  Archbishop  Laud.  Of  this  dispute 
I  have  found  no  particular  account  Calamy  only 
says,  he  had  a  ruffle  with  Bishop  Laud,  while  at 
his  height. 

Had  Cheynel  been  equal  to  his  adversary  in 
greatness  and  learning,  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
nave  found  either  a  more  proper  opposite  ;  for 
they  were  both,  to  the  last  degree,  zealous,  active, 
ana  pertinacious,  and  would  have  afforded  man- 
kind a  spectacle  of  resolution  and  boldness  not 
often  to  be  seen.  But  the  amusement  of  behold- 
ing the  struggle,  would  hardly  have  been  without 
danger,  as  they  were  too  fiery  not  to  have  commu- 
nicated their  heat,  though  it  should  have  produced 
a  conflagration  of  their  country. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  necessity  of  episcopacy,  he 
declared  himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy 
to  bishops,  liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of 
his  party  ;  for,  having  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
a  college,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  books,  which  the 
vehemence  of  his  temper  enabled  him  often  to 
display,  when  a  more  timorous  man  would 
have  been  silent,  though  in  learning  not  his  in- 
ferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  principles,  declared  himself  for 
the  Parliament ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  held 
It  as  a  first  principle,  that  all  great  and  noble  spi- 
rits abhor  neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
exerted  himself  to  gain  proselytes,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  party  which  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  expose.  These  endeavours  were 
"  i  regarded  by  the  Parliament,  that,  having 
,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 


his  custom,  he  obtained  a  convoy  of  sixteen  sol- 
diers, whose  bravery  or  good  fortune  was  such, 
that  they  faced  ana  put  to  flight  i 
hundred  of  the  king's  forces. 

In  this  journey  he  found  Mr.  . 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament's  troops,  of  whose 
sickness  and  death  he  gave  the  account,  which 
has  been  sufficiently  made  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  Mr.  Maizcaux,  in  bis  life  of  Cbdling- 


With  regard  to  this  relation,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  fearless  vera- 
city, and  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  his 
cause  just,  and  his  behaviour  without  reproach  ; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for  doubting 
that  Cheynel  spoke  and  acted  as  he  relates  :  for 
he  does  not  publish  an  apology,  but  a  challenge, 
and  writes  not  so  much  to  obviate  calumnies,  as 
to  gain  from  others  that  applause  which  he  seems 
to  nave  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  himself  for 
his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible,  a 
great  part  of  it  being  supported  by  evidence 
which  cannot  be  refuted,  Mr.  M  aizcaux  seems  very 
justly,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  to  oppose 
the  common  report,  that  his  life  was  shortened  by 
the  inhumanity  of  those  to  whom  he  was  a  pri- 
soner ;  for  Cheynel  appears  to  have  preserved, 
amidst  all  his  detestation  of  the  opinions  which 
he  imputed  to  him,  a  great  kindness  to  his  person, 
and  veneration  for  his  capacity  ;  nor  does  he  ap» 
pear  to  have  been  cruel  to  him,  otherwife  than  by 
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that  incessant  importunity  of  disputation,  to 
■which  he  was  doubtless  incited  by  a  sincere  be- 
lief of  the  danger  of  his  soul,  if  he  should  die 
without  renouncing  some  of  hi*  opinions. 

The  same  kindness  which  made  him  desirous 
to  convert  him  before  his  death,  would  incline  him 
to  preserve  him  from  dying  before  he  was  con- 
verted ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  the 
castle  was  yielded,  he  took  care  to  procure  him  a 
commodious  lodging :  when  he  was  to  have  been 
unseasonably  removed,  he  attempted  to  shorten 
his  journey,  which  he  knew  would  be  dangerous  ; 
when  the  physician  was  disgusted  by  Chilling- 
worth's  distrust,  he  prevailed  upon  him,  as  the 
symptoms  grew  more  dangerous,  to  renew  his 
visits ;  and  when  death  left  no  other  act  of  kind- 
ness to  be  practised,  procured  him  the  rites  of 
burial,  which  some  would  have  denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  justice  to  the  humanity  of 
Cheynel,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  how  far  he  de- 
serves blame.  He  appears  to  have  extended  none 
of  that  kindness  to  the  opinions  of  Chillingworth, 
which  he  showed  to  his  person  ;  for  he  interprets 
every  word  in  the  worst  sense,  and  seems  indus- 
trious to  discover  in  every  line  heresies,  which 
might  have  escaped  (br  ever  any  other  apprehen- 
sion :  he  appears  always  suspicious  of  some  la- 
tent malignity,  and  ready  to  persecute  w  hat  he 
only  suspects,  with  the  same  violence  as  if  it  had 
been  openly  avowed  :  in  all  his  procedure  be 
shows  himself  sincere,  but  without  candour. 

About  this  time  Cheynel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
natural  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  added  the  praise 
of  valour  to  that  of  learning ;  for  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  personal  bravery,  and 
obtained  so  much  skill  in  the  science  of  war,  that 
bis  commands  were  obeyed  by  the  colonels  with 
as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  general.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  born  a  soldier,  for  he 
had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken 
by  any  danger,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  difficulty,  which  were  supported 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  strength.  His 
services  of  all  kinds  were  thought  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  Parliament,  that  they  bestowed 
upon  him  the  living  of  Pet  worth,  in  Sussex.  This 
living  was  of  the  value  of  700'.  per  annum,  from 
which  they  had  ejected  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
loyalty,  and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  wor- 
thy of  such  revenues.  And  it  may  be  inquired, 
whether,  in  accepting  this  preferment,  Cheynel 
did  not  violate  the  protestation  which  he  makes  in 
the  passage  already  recited,  and  whether  he  did 
not  suffer  his  resolutions  to  be  overborne  by  the 
temptations  of  wealth. 

In  1646,  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  forces 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  resolved,  Mr.  Cheynel  was  sent, 
with  six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visita- 
tion ;  being  authorised  by  the  Parliament  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard  to 
the  right  ef  the  members  of  the  University,  that 
their  doctrine  might  prepare  their  hearers  for  the 
changes  which  were  intended. 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to 
execute  their  commission,  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  pulpits  ;  but,  if  the  relation  of 
Wood  *  is  to  be  regarded,  were  heard  with  very 
little  veneration.  Those  who  had  been  accus- 
I  to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  liturgy 
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of  the  church  of  England,  were  offended  at  the 
emptiness  of  their  discourses,  which  were  noisy 
and  unmeaning ;  at  the  unusual  gestures,  the 
wild  distortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone  with  which 
they  were  delivered ;  at  the  coldness  of  their 
prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence  and  ex- 
uberance of  those  which  they  did  not  fail  to  utter 
for  the  blessed  councils  and  actions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  army  ;  and  at,  what  was  surely  not  to 
be  remarked  without  indignation,  their  omission 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  power  easily  supplied  the  want  of  reve- 
rence, and  they  proceeded  in  their  plan  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  thinking  sermons  not  so  efficacious  to 
conversion  as  private  interrogatories  and  exhorta- 
tions, they  established  a  weekly  meeting  for  free- 
ing tender  consciences  from  scruple,  at  a  house 
that,  from  the  business  to  which  it  was  appropri- 
ated, was  called  the  Scruple -shop. 

With  this  project  they  were  so  well  pleased, 
that  they  sent  to  the  Parliament  an  account  of  it, 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  and  is  ascribed  by 
Wood  to  Mr.  Cheynel.  They  continued  for  some 
weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  regularly,  and  to  ad- 
mit great  numbers,  w  horn  curiosity,  or  a  desire  of 
conviction,  or  a  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
party,  brought  thither.  But  their  tranquillity  was 
quickly  disturbed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, whose  opinions  then  prevailed  among 
the  soldiers,  and  were  very  industriously  propa- 
gated by  the  discourses  of  William  Earbury,  a 
preacher  of  great  reputation  among  them,  who, 
one  day,  gathering  a  considerable  number  of  his 
most  zealous  followers,  went  to  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  the  resolution  of  scruples,  on  a  day 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  disquisition  of  the 
dignity  and  office  of  a  minister,  and  began  to  dis- 
pute with  great  vehemence  against  the  Presbyte- 
rians, whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  ministers 
among  them,  and  whoso  assemblies  he  affirmed 
not  to  be  the  true  church.  He  was  opposed  with 
equal  heat  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  at  length 
they  agreed  to  examine  the  point  another  day,  in 
a  regular  disputation.  Accordingly,  they  appointed 
the  12th  ot*  November  for  an  inquiry,  "  Whether, 
in  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  minister  is 
committed  to  any  particular  persons  ?" 

On  the  day  fixed  the  antagonists  appeared,  each 
attended  by  great  numbers ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  proposed,  they  began  to  wrangle,  not 
about  the  doctrine  which  they  had  engaged  to  ex- 
amine, but  about  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
which  the  Independents  alleged  to  be  changed 
since  their  agreement ;  and  at  length  fhc  soldiers 
insisted  that  the  question  should  be,  "  Whether 
those  who  call  themselves  ministers  have  more 
right  or  power  to  preach  the  gospel  than  any 
other  man  that  is  a  Christian?"  This  question 
was  debated  for  some  time  with  great  vehemence 
and  confusion,  but  without  any  prospect  of  a  con- 
clusion. At  length,  one  of  the  soldiers,  who 
thought  they  haa  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  to 
engage  in  the  controversy,  demanded  of  the  Prea- 
bytcnans,  whence  they  themselves  received  their 
orders,  whether  from  bishops,  or  any  other  per- 
sons? This  unexpected  interrogatory  put  them 
to  great  difficulties;  for  it  happened  that  they 
were  all  ordained  by  the  bishops,  which  they  durst 
not  acknowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing  themselves 
to  a  general  censure,  and  being  convicted  from 
their  own  declarations,  in  which  they  had  fre- 
quently condemned  Episcopacy  as  contrary  to 
Christianity ;  nor  durst  they  deny  it,  because  they 
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,  and  must  at  once  have 
sunk  into  contempt  The  soldiers,  Bteing  their 
perplexity,  insulted  them ;  and  wont  away  Doast- 
tng  of  their  victory ;  nor  did  the  Presbyterians,  for 
some  time,  recover  spirit  enough  to  renew  their 
meetings,  or  to  proceed  in  the  work  cl  casing 
con  sciences. 

Earbury  exulting  at  the  victory,  which,  not  his 
own  abilities,  but  the  subtilty  ol  the  soldier  had 
procured  him,  began  to  vent  his  notions  of  every 
kind  without  scruple,  and  at  length  asserted,  that 
M  the  Saints  had  an  equal  measure  of  the  divine 
nature  with  our  Saviour,  though  not  equally  mani- 
fest" At  the  same  time  he  took  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  began  to  utter  predic- 
tions relating  to  the  afiairs  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

His  prophecies  were  not  much  regarded,  but 
his  doctrine  was  censured  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
their  pulpits;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  challenged  him 
to  a  deputation,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  at  his 
first  appearance  in  St  Mary's  church  addressed 
his  audience  in  the  following  manner : 

"Christian  friends,  kind  fellow-soldiers,  and 
worthy  students,  I,  the  humble  servant  of  all  man- 
kind, am  this  day  drawn,  against  my  will,  out  of 
my  cell  into  this  public  assembly,  by  the  double 
chain  of  accusation  and  a  challenge  from  the  pul- 
pit I  have  been  charged  with  heresy ;  I  have 
been  challenged  to  come  hither  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Francis  Cheynel.  Here  then  I  stand  in 
defence  of  myself  and  my  doctrine,  which  I  shall 
introduce  with  only  this  declaration,  that  I  claim 
not  the  office  of  a  minister  on  account  of  any  out- 
ward call,  though  I  formerly  received  ordination, 
nor  do  I  boast  of  illumination,  or  the  knowledge 
of  our  Saviour,  though  I  have  been  held  in  esteem 
by  other*,  and  formerly  by  myself.  For  I  now 
declare,  that  I  know  nothing,  and  am  nothing, 
nor  would  I  be  thought  otherwise  than  as  an  in- 
quirer and  seeker." 

He  then  advanced  his  former  position  in  strong- 
er terms,  and  with  additions  equally  detestable, 
which  Cheynel  attacked  with  the  vehemence 
which,  in  so  warm  a  temper,  such  horrid  asser- 
tions might  naturally  excite.  The  dispute,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  tumults  raised  to  disconcert  Cheynel, 
who  was  very  unpopular,  continued  about  four 
hours,  and  then  both  the  eontrovertists  grew 
weary,  and  retired.  The  Presbyterians  after- 
wards thought  they  should  more  speedily  put  an 
end  to  the  heresies  of  Earbury  bv  power  than  by 
argument;  and,  by  soliciting  General  Fairfax, 
procured  his  removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  published  an  account  of  this  dis- 
pute under  the  title  of  "Faith  triumphing  over 
Error  and  Heresy  in  a  Revelation,"  &c ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  but  he  had  the  victory,  where  his 
cause  gave  him  so  great  "iiperiority. 

Somewhat  before  tJiis,  his  captious  and  petulant 
disposition  engaged  him  in  a  controversy,  from 
which  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  equal  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  Hammond  had  not  long  before  published 
his  Practical  Catechism,  in  which  Mr.  Chey- 
nel, according  to  his  custom,  found  many  errors 
implied,  if  not  asserted ;  and  therefore,  as  it  was 
much  read,  thoiviht  it  convenient  to  censure  it  in 
the  pulpit  Of  this  Dr.  Hammond  being  inform- 
ed, desired  him  in  a  letter  to  communicate  his  ob- 
jections; to  which  Mr.  Cheynel  returned  an  an- 
swer, written  with  his  usual  temper,  and  therefore 


out  to  a  considerable  length ;  and  the  papers  on 

both  sides  were  afterwards  made  public  oy  Dr. 

Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  Parliament,  that 
the  reformation  of  Oxford  should  be  more  vigo- 
rously carried  on ;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  visitors.   The  general  process  ot 


the  visitation,  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the 
dents,  the  address  by  which  the  inquiry  was  de- 
layed, and  the  steadiness  with  which  it  was  op- 
posed, which  are  very  particularly  related  by 
Wood,  and  after  him  by  Walker,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  here,  as  they  relate  not  more  to 
Dr.  Chcynel'8  life  than  to  those  of  his  associates. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  more  active  and  virulent  than  the  rest  he- 
I  cause  he  appears  to  have  been  charged  in  a  par- 
I  ticular  manner  with  some  of  their  most  unjusbfia- 
I  ble  measures.    He  was  accused  of  proposing  that 
|  the  members  of  the  University  should  be  denied 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  was  lampooned  by 
name  as  a  madman,  in  a  satire  written  on  the 


One  action,  which  shows  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  and  his  disregard  both  of  humanity  and 
decency,  when  they  came  in  competition  with  his 
assions,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  visitors, 
at  the  obstinacv  of  Dr.  Fell,  Dean 
of  Christchurch,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, having  first  deprived  him  of  his  vice-chan- 
cellorship, determined  afterwards  to  dispossess 
him  of  Iris  deanery ;  and,  in  the  course  of  their 
proceedings,  thought  it  proper  to  seize  upon  his 
chambers  in  the  college.  This  was  an  act  which 
most  men  would  willingly  have  referred  to  the 
officers  to  whom  the  law  assigned  it;  but  Chey- 
nel's  fury  prompted  him  to  a  different  conduct 
He,  and  three  more  of  the  visitors,  went  and  de- 
manded admission :  which  being  steadily  refused 
them,  they  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  a  file  of 
soldiers,  who  forced  the  doors  with  pickaxes. 
Then  entering,  they  saw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the  lodgings. 
Dr.  Fell  being  in  prison  at  London,  and  ordered 
her  to  quit  them  ;  but  found  her  not  more  obse- 
quious than  her  husband.  They  repeated  their 
orders  with  menaces,  but  were  not  able  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  remove.  They  then  retired,  and  left 
her  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  whom 
they  commanded  to  keep  possession,  which  Mrs. 
Fell,  however,  did  not  leave.  About  nine  days 
afterwards  she  received  another  visit  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  new  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  who  having,  like  the  others,  ordered  her 
to  depart  without  effect,  treated  her  with  reproach- 
ful language,  and  at  last  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  take  her  up  in  her  chair,  and  carry  her  out  of 
doors.  Her  daughters,  and  some  other  gentle- 
women that  were  with  her,  were  afterwards  treated 
in  the  same  manner ;  one  of  whom  predicted, 
without  dejection,  that  she  should  enter  the  house 
a  pain  with  less  difficulty,  at  some  other  time :  nor 
was  she  mistaken  in  ber  conjecture,  for  Dr.  Fell 
lived  to  be  restored  to  his  deanery. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chancellor,  Cheynel, 
as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  visitors,  had  the 
province  of  presenting  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
his  office,  some  of  which  were  counterfeit,  and 
addressing  him  with  a  proper  oration.  Of  this 
speech,  which  Wood  has  preserved,  I  shall  give 
some  passages,  by  which  a  judgment  may  bo 
made  of  his  oratory. 
Of  the  staves  of  the  beadles  he  observes,  that 
double  guilt,  that  some 
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are  pale  with  fear,  and  that  others  have  been 
made  use  of  as  crutches,  for  the  support  of  bad 
causes  and  desperate  fortunes  ;"  and  he  remarks 
of  the  book  ol  statutes  which  he  delivers,  that 
u  the  ignorant  mav  perhaps  admire  the  splendour 
of  the  cover,  but  the  learned  know  that  the  real 
treasure  is  within."  Of  these  two  sentences  it  is 
easily  discovered,  that  the  first  is  forced  and  un- 
natural, and  the  second  trivial  and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Chcynel  was  admitted  to 
the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  for  which  his 
grace  nad  been  denied  him  in  1641,  and,  as  he 
then  suffered  for  an  ill-timed  assertion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian doctrines,  he  obtained  that  his  degree 
should  be  dated  from  the  time  at  which  he  was 
refused  it ;  an  honour  which,  however,  did  not 
secure  him  from  being  soon  after  publicly  re- 
proached as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  his 
companions  to  deserve  profit  as  well  as  honour ; 
and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  president  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, being  not  more  obedient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Parliament  than  the  rest,  was  deprived  of*  his 
revenues  and  authority,  with  which  Mr.  Cheynel 
was  immediately  invested  ;  who,  with  his  usual 
coolness  and  modesty,  took  possession  of  the 
lodgings  soon  after,  by  breaking  open  the  doors. 

This  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate 
to  the  deserts  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  it  was 
therefore  desired,  by  the  committee  of  Parliament, 
that  the  visitors  would  recommand  him  to  the  lec- 
tureship of  divinity  founded  by  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet. To  recommend  him,  and  to  choose,  was 
at  that  time  the  same ;  and  he  had  now  the  plea- 
sure of  propagating  his  darling  doctrine  of  pre- 
destinauon,  without  interruption,  and  without 


Being  thus  flushed  with  power  and  success, 
is  little  reason  for  doubting  that  he  gave 
way  to  his  natural  vehemence,  and  indulged  him- 
self in  the  utmost  excesses  of  raging  zeal,  by 
which  he  was  indeed  so  much  distinguished,  that, 
in  a  satire  mentioned  by  Wood,  he  is  dignified  by 
the  title  of  Arch-visitor ;  an  appellation  which  he 
•eems  to  have  been  industrious  to  deserve  by  se- 
verity and  inflexibility :  for,  not  contented  with 
the  commission  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
alreadv  received,  he  procured  six  or  seven  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  to  meet  privately  in  Mr. 
Rouse's  lodgings,  and  assume  the  style' and  au- 
thority of  a  committee,  and  from  them  obtained  a 
more  extensive  and  tyrannical  power,  by  which 
the  visitors  were  enabled  to  force  the  sclrmn 
Lemxne  and  Cortnant  and  the  negative  Oath  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  University,  and  to  prose- 
cote  those  for  a  contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a 
citation,  at  whatever  distance  they  might  be,  and 
whatever  reason  they  might  assign  for  their  ab- 

Bv  this  method  he  easily  drove  great  numbers 
from  the  University,  whose  places  he  supplied 
with  men  of  his  own  opinion,  whom  he  was  very 
industrious  to  draw  from  other  parts,  with  pro- 
mises of  making  a  liberal  provision  for  them  out 
of  the  spoils  of  heretics  and  malign  ants. 

Having,  in  time,  almost  extirpated  those  opi- 
nions which  he  found  so  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or 
at  least  obliged  those  who  would  not  recant,  to 
an  appearance  of  conformity,  he  was  at  leisure 
for  employments  which  deserve  to  be  recorded 
with  greater  commendation.  About  this  time, 
many  Soeinian  writers  began  to  publish  their  no- 


considering  as  heretical  and  impious,  thought  it  no- 
cessary  to  confute  ;  and  therefore  Cheynel,  who 
had  now  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  was  desired, 
in  1649,  to  write  a  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  he  performed,  and  published 
the  next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewise  a  confutation  of  some 
Soeinian  tenets  advanced  by  John  Fry  ;  a  man 
who  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  ranging  from 
one  religion  to  another,  and  who  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges  on  the  King,  but  was  expelled  afterwards 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  disabled  from 
sitting  in  Parliament.  Dr.  Cheynel  is  said  to 
have  shown  himself  evidently  superior  to  him  in 
the  controversy,  and  was  answered  by  him  only 
with  an  opprobrious  book  against  the  Presbyterian 
clergy. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there  is  found 
only  an  obscure  and  confused  account  He 
quitted  the  presidentship  of  St  John's,  and  the 
professorship,  in  1650,  as  Calamy  relates,  because 
he  would  not  take  the  engagement ;  and  gave  a 
proof  that  he  could  suffer  as  well  as  act  in  a 
cause  which  ho  believed  just  We  have,  indeed, 
no  reason  to  question  his  resolution,  whatever  oc- 
casion might  be  given  to  exert  it ;  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble that  he  feared  affliction  more  than  danger,  or 
that  he  would  not  have  borne  persecution  himself 
for  those  opinions  which  inclined  him  to  persecute 
others. 

He  did  not  suffer  much  upon  this  occasion  ; 
for  he  retained  the  living  of  Petworth,  to  which 
he  thenceforward  confined  his  labours,  and 
where  he  was  very  assiduous,  and,  as  Calamy 
affirms,  very  successful  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  it  being  his  peculiar  character  to  be 
warm  and  zealous  in  all  his  undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  disposition,  increased  by  the 
uncommon  turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  hs' 
lived,  and  by  the  opposition  to  which  the  unpopu- 
lar nature  of  some  of  his  employments  exposed 
him,  was  at  last  heightened  to  distraction,  so  that 
he  was  for  some  years  disordered  in  his  under- 
standing, as  both  Wood  and  Calamy  relate,  but 
with  such  difference  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  opposite  principles.  Wood  appears  to  think, 
that  a  tendency  to  madness  was  discoverable  in 
a  great  part  of  his  life  ;  Calamy,  that  it  was 
only  transient  and  accidental,  though,  in  his  addi- 
tions to  his  first  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  that  fury  with  which  his  kindest 
friends  confess  him  to  have  acted  on  some  occa- 
sions. Wood  declares  that  he  died  little  better 
than  distracted  ;  Calamy,  that  he  was  perfectly  re- 
covered to  a  sound  mind  before  the  Restoration,  at 
which  time  he  retired  to  Preston,  a  small  village  in 
Sussex,  being  turned  outof  his  living  at  Petworth., 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his  living  tilt 
the  general  ejection  of  the  nonconformists  ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  asperity  of  his  car- 
riage, and  the  known  virulence  of  his  temper, 
might  have  raised  him  enemies,  who  were  will- 
ing to  make  him  feel  the  effects  of  persecution 
which  he  had  so  furiously  incited  against  others ; 
but  of  this  incident  of  his  life  there  is  no  particu- 
lar account. 

After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  his  death 
which  happened  in  1665)  at  a  small  village  near 
Chichester,  upon  a  paternal  estate,  not  augmented 
by  the  large  preferments  wasted  upon  him  in  the 
triumphs  of  his  party  ;  having  been  remarkable, 
throughout  his  life,  for  hospitality  and  rontempt 
oi  iTionn . 
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Ta«  curiosity  of  the  public  seems  to  demand 
the  history  of  every  man  who  has,  by  whatever 
means,  risen  to  eminence  ;  and  few  lives  would 
have  more  readers  than  that  of  the  compiler  of 
the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  if  all  those  who 
received  improvement  or  entertainment  from  him 
should  retain  so  much  kindness  for  their  bene- 
factor as  to  inquire  after  his  conduct  and  cha- 


Edward  Cave  was  born  at  Newton,  in  War- 
wickshire, Feb.  29,  1691.  His  father  (Joseph) 
was  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of 
Cava's-in-the-Hole,  a  lone  house  on  the  street 
road  in  the  same  county,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  occupier ;  but  having  concurred  with  his 
elder  brother  m  cutting  off  the  intail  of  a  small 
hereditary  estate,  by  which  act  it  was  lost  from 
the  family,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
for  strength  and  rustic  intrepidity.  He  lived  to  a 
jproat  age,  and  was  in  his  latter  years  supported  by 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having 
a  disposition  to  Literary  attainments,  he  was  not 
cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  from  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The  school 
of  Rugby  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its 
foundation,  a  right  to  be  instructed,  was  then  in 
high  reputation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to 
whoso  care  most  of  the  neighbouring  families,  even 
of  the  highest  rank,  intrusted  their  sons.  He 
had  judgment  to  discover,  and,  for  some  time, 
generosity  to  encourage  the  genius  of  young 
Cave  ;  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  quick 

tirogress  in  the  school,  that  he  declared  his  rcso- 
ution  to  breed  him  for  the  university,  and  re- 
commended him  as  a  servitor  to  some  of  his 
scholars  of  high  rank.  But  prosperity  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of  short  du- 
ration. Cave's  superiority  in  literature  exalted 
him  to  an  invidious  familiarity  with  boys  who 
were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations  ; 
and,  as  in  unequal  associations  it  always  hap- 
pens, whatever  unlucky  prank  was  played  was 
imputed  to  Cave.  When  any  mischief,  great  or 
small,  was  done,  though  perhaps  others  boasted 
of  the  stratagem  when  it  was  successful,  yet  upon 
detection  or  miscarriage  the  fault  was  sure  to  fall 
upon  poor  Cave. 

At  last  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  means 
lost  a  favourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  ex- 
amination, stigmatised  as  the  thief  and  murderer; 
not  because  he  was  more  apparently  criminal 
than  others,  but  because  he  was  more  easily 
reached  by  vindictive  justice.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Holyock  withdrew  his  kindness  visibly  from 
biro,  and  treated  him  with  harshness,  which  the 
crime  in  its  utmost  aggravation,  could  scarcely 
deserve ;  and  which  surely  he  would  have  for- 
,  had  he  considered  how  hardly  the  habitual 


influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is 
how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  sense  of 
virtue  are  betrayed  to  acts  mora  atrocious  than 


*  This  life  fim  appeared  in  the  QenUeman's  Magazine 
r  17M,  and  it  now  primed  from  a  coyj  revUed  by  tha 
in  i;si.— N. 


the  robbery  of  a 
their  superiors. 

Those  reflections  his  master  never  made,  or 
made  without  effect;  for  under  pretence  that 
Cave  obstructed  the  discipline  of  the  school,  by 
selling  clandestine  assistance,  and  supplying  ex- 
ercises to  idlers,  he  was  oppressed  with  unreason- 
able tasks,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of 
quarrelling  with  his  failure  ;  and  when  his  dili- 
gence haa  surmounted  them,  no  regard  was  paid 
to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  persecution 
a  while,  and  then  left  the  school,  and  the  hope  of 
a  literary  education,  to  seek  some  other  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  first  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  ex- 
cise. He  used  to  recount  with  some  pleasure  a 
journey  or  two  which  he  rode  with  hira  as  his 
clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained  over 
the  excisemen  in  grammatical  disputations.  But 
the  insolence  of  his  mistress,  who  employed  him 
in  servile  drudgery,  quickly  disgusted  him,  and  be 
went  up  to  London  in  quest  ot  more  suitable  em- 
ployment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber  merchant  at 
the  Bankside,  and,  while  he  was  there  on  1 
is  said  to  have  given  hopes  of  great 
abilities  ;  but  this  place  he  soon  left,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  ana  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Collins,  a  printer  of  some  reputation,  and  deputy 
alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formcriy 
qualified  by  a  literary  education,  and  which  was 
pleasing  to  Cave,  because  it  furnished 
ploymentfor  his  scholastic  attainments, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  settle,  though  his  master 
and  mistress  lived  in  perpetual  discord,  and  their 
house  was  therefore  no  comfortable  habitation. 
From  the  inconveniences  of  these  domestic  tu- 
mults he  was  soon  released,  having  in  only  two 
years,  attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  and  gained 
so  much  the  confidence  of  his  master,  that  be 
was  sent  without  any  superintendent  to  conduct  a 
printing-office  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekly 
paper.  In  this  undertaking  be  met  with  some 
opposition,  which  produced  a  public  controversy, 
and  procured  young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a 
writer. 

His  master  died  before  his  apprenticeship  i 
expired,  and  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  pervt 
ness  of  his  mistress.  He  therefore  quitted  her 
house  upon  a  stipulated  allowance,  and  married 
a  voung  widow,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Bow. 
When  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  he  worked  as 
a  journeyman  at  the  printing-house  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, a  man  much  distinguished,  and  employed  by 
tho  Tories,  whose  principles  had  at  that  lime  so 
mueh  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  some 
years  a  writer  in  **  Mist's  Journal ;"  which,  though 
he  afterwards  obtained,  by  bis  wife's  interest,  a 
small  place  in  the  Post-office,  he  for  some  ume 
continued.  But  as  interest  is  powerful,  and  con- 
versation, however  mean,  in  time  persuasive,  ha 
'  to  another  party;  ' 
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however,  be  was  always  moderate,  though  steady 
and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Post-office,  he 
sail  continued,  at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to 
exercise  his  trade,  or  to  employ  himself  with  some 
typographical  business,  lie  corrected  the  "  Gra- 
dus  ad  Parnassum  ;"  and  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  die  Company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an 
"  Account  ot  the  Criminals,"  which  had  for  some 
time  a  considerable  sale ;  and  published  many 
little  pamphlets  that  accident  brought  into  his 
hands,  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
cover the  memory.  By  the  correspondence  which 
hit  place  in  the  Post-office  facilitated,  he  procured 
country  newspapers  and  sold  their  intelligence  to 
a  Journalist  in  London,  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  franks,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  spirit 
and  firmness;  and  often  stopped  franks  which 
were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their 
friends,  because  he  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  illegal.  This  raised  many  com- 
plaints, and  having  stopped,  among  others,  a 
frank  given  to  the  old  dutchess  of  Marlborough 
by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was  cited  before  the 
House  as  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  accused, 
I  suppose  very  unjustly,  of  opening  letters  to  de- 
tect them.  He  was  treated  with  great  harshness 
and  severity,  but,  declining  their  questions  by 
pleading  his  oath  of  secrecy,  was  at  last  dismissed. 
And  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when 
be  was  ejected  from  his  office,  he  did  not  think 
himself  discharged  from  his  trust,  but  continued 
to  refuse  to  his  nearest  friends  any  information 
about  the  management  of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  diversifica- 
tion of  employment,  he  in  time  collected  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing- 
office,  and  began  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  is 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  toe  affluence  in 
which  he  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him,  which, 
thoach  large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not 
rashly  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
projects,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  suc- 


"The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  has  now 
subsisted  fifty  years,  and  still  confines  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  "the  world,*  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  lucrative  pamphlets  which  literary  his- 
tory has  upon  record,  and  therefore  deserves,  in 
this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far 
from  expecting  the  success  which  he  found  ;  and 
others  had  so  little  prospect  of  its  conscaucncc, 
that  though  he  had  for  several  years  talked  of  his 
plan  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of 
them  thought  it  worth  the  trial.  That  they  were 
not  restrained  by  virtue  from  the  execution  of 
another  man's  design,  was  sufficiently  apparent 
as  soon  as  that  design  began  to  be  gainful ;  for 
tn  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arose 
and  perished ;  only  the  London  Magazine,  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  association  of  booksellers, 
and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning 
of  trade,  exempted  himself  from  the  general  fate 
of  Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained,  though  not  an 
equal,  yet  a  considerable  sale.f  ______ 

•  Thu  was  Mi>1  in  (be  beginning  of  ihe  year  17*1 ; 
and  may  with  truth  be  now  repeated, 
f  The  London  Magazine  ceased  to  exist  in  1795. — If. 


Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popularity ;  and 
being  a  greater  lover  of  poetry  than  any  other 
art,  he  sometimes  offered  subjects  for  poems,  and 
proposed  prizes  for  the  best  performers.  The 
first  prize  was  50/.,  for  which,  being  but  newly 
acquainted  with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence 
of  501  extremely  great,  he  expected  the  first 
authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  competitors ij 
and  offered  the  allotment  ol  the  prize  to  the  uni- 
versities. But  when  the  time  came,  no  name  was 
seen  among  the  writers  that  bad  ever  been  seen 
before ;  the  universities  and  several  private  men 

S'ected  the  province  of  assigning  the  prize.1*  At 
this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while  ;  but  bis 
natural  judgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishment,  aa 
of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  have 
many  men  been  seen  raised  by  accident  or  in- 
dustry to  sudden  riches,  that  retained  less  of  the 
meanness  of  their  former  state. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  snd 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  success  propor- 
tionate to  his  diligence,  till,  in  1751,  his  wife  med 
of  an  asthma.  He  seemed  not  at  first  much 
affected  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  his 
sleep  and  his  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered ; 
but  after  having  lingered  about  two  years,  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  amendment  and  relapse,  fell, 
by  drinking  acid  liquors,  into  a  diarrhoea,  and 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  insensibility, 
in  which  one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  which  he 
exerted  was  fondly  to  press  the  hand  that  is  now 
writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1754,  having  just  concluded  the 
twenty-third  annual  collccUon.f 


*  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Morti- 
mer and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  Utter  the  award  was  made, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Gent.  Mas.  vol.  vl.  p.  39 .— N. 

f  Mr.  Cave  was  burled  in  the  church  of  8l  James, 
Clerkenwell,  without  an  epitaph;  but  the  following  In- 
scription at  Rusby,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkeaworth, 
ia  here  transcribed  from  the  »  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bow- 
yer,"  p.  83. 

Near  tbie  place  lies 

The  body  of 
JOSEPH  CAVE, 
Late  of  this  pariah  : 
Who  departed  this  Life,  Nov.  1  St h,  1747, 
Aged  7*»  years, 
placed  by  Providence  in  an 


He  was 


Temperance  bleeped  him  with 
Content  and  Wealth. 
A*  he  v.  a-  an  affectionate  Father, 
)  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  Ufa 
ervrd  eminence  of  his  eldest  Son 
EDWARD  CAVE, 
Who  without  interest,  fortune,  or  connexion, 
By  the  native  force  of  hie  own  genius, 
Ansiated  only  by  a  claaelcal  education, 
Which  he  received  at  the  Grammar-school 
Of  this  Town, 
Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A,iWmTHE*'Cal,ed 
GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 
Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune. 
The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  hia  frmily. 
Here  also  lies 
The  body  of  William  Cavx, 
Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Cav«. 
Who  died,  May  2d,  1757.  aged  M  yr~ 
And  who,  havit  g  survived  hia  eldest  I 
EdWAKD  Cave, 
Inherited  front  hiui  a  competent  eetata ; 
And,  in  gratitude  to  hia  benefactor, 
Ordered  thia  monument  toy 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  large  stature,  not  only  tall 
but  bulky,  and  was,  when  young,  of  remarkable 
strength  and  activity.  He  was  generally  health- 
ful, and  capable  of  much  labour  and  long  appli- 
cation ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total  abstinence  both  from 
strong  liquors  ana  animal  food.  From  animal 
food  lie  abstained  about  four  years,  and  from 
strong  liquors  much  longer ;  but  the  gout  con- 
tinued unconqucrcd,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  rcsoluUou  and  perseverance  were  very 
i;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  neither 
( nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress  him ;  but 
his  constancy  was  calm,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  appeared  faint  and  languid ;  but  ho 
always  went  forward,  though  he  moved  slowly. 

The  same  dullness  of  mind  was  observable  in 
his  conversation  :  he  was  watching  the  minutest 
accent  of  those  whom  he  disgusted  by  seeming 
inattention  ;  and  his  visitant  was  surprised  when 
he  came  a  second  time,  by  preparations  to 


He  lived  a  patriarch  in  hi*  numerous  i 
And  ■how'd  in  charily  a  christian'*  grace  : 
Whate  er  a  friend  or  parent  feel*  he  knew ; 


Hi*  hand  wu  open,  and  his  heart  waa  true  i 
la  what  he  gain  d  and  pave,  he  taught  mankind, 
A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 


Hare  rest  his  clay '.  his  soul  must  ever  reft, 
Who  bless'd  when  living,  dying  must  be  bleat.— N. 


the 
heard 

He  was,  consistently  with  his  general  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  a  tenacious  maintainer,  though  not 
a  clamorous  detuander  of  his  right.  In  his  youth 
having  summoned  his  fellow  journeymen  to  con- 
cert measures  against  the  oppression  of  their  mas- 
ters, he  mounted  a  kind  of  rostrum,  and  harangued 
them  so  efficaciously,  that  they  determined  to 
resist  all  future  invasions ;  and  when  the  stamp 
offices  demanded  to  stamp  the  last  half  sheet  of 
the  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their 
claim,  to  which  tbc  proprietors  of  the  rival  \\ aga- 
zines  would  meanly  have  submitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant,  than 
zealous  and  active  ;  yet  many  instances  might  be 
given,  where  both  his  money  and  his  diligence 
were  employed  liberally  for  others.  His  enmity 
was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate;  but 
though  cool,  it  was  not  insidious,  and  though  de- 
liberate, not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He  saw  little 
at  a  time,  but  that  little  he  saw  with  great  exact- 
ness. He  was  long  in  finding  the  right,  but  seldom 
failed  to  find  it  at  last   His  affections  were  not 


easily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quicklv  dis- 
covered. His  reserve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults, 
concealed  his  virtues :  but  such  he  was  as  they 
who  best  knew  him  have  most  lamented. 


KING  OF  PRUSSIA* 


Charles  Frederick  the  present  king  of  Prus- 
sia, whose  actions  and  designs  now  keep  Europe 
in  attention,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George 
the  First,  King  of  England.  He  was  bom,  Janu- 
ary 84,  1711-12.  Of  his  early  years  nothing  re- 
markable has  been  transmitted  to  us.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  he  became  remarkable 
by  his  disagreement  with  his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposition 
violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehe- 
ment passions,  earnestly  engaged  in  little  pur- 
suits, or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some  speedy 
consequence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect  of 
distant  events.  He  was  therefore  always  busy, 
though  no  effects  of  his  activity  ever  appeared  ; 
and  always  eager,  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain. 
His  behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree  rough  and 
savage.  The  least  provocation,  whether  designed 
or  accidental,  was  returned  by  blows,  which  he 
did  not  always  forbear  to  the  Queen  and  Prin- 

From  such  a  king  and  such  a  father  it  was  not 

S enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate 
of  a  kingdom  sometimes  to  differ  in  opinion, 
and  to  maintain  that  difference  wkh  decent  per- 
tinacity. A  prince  of  a  quick  sagacity  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  must  find  many  practi- 


ces in  the  conduct  of  affairs  which  he  could  not 
approve,  and  some  which  he  could  scarcely  for- 
bear to  oppose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe,  He  there- 
fore brought  together  from  nil  parts  mc  i  above 
the  common  military  standard.  To  exceed  the 
height  of  six  feet  was  a  certain  recommendation 
to  notice,  and  to  approach  that  of  seven  a  claim  to 
distinction.  Men  will  readily  go  where  they  are 
sure  to  be  caressed  ;  and  he  bad  therefor c  such  a 
collection  of  giants  as  perhaps  was  never  seen  in 
the  world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his 
daily  pleasure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much 
his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman  he  im- 
mediately commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  re- 
tinue to  marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate 
procerity,  and  produce  heirs  to  the  father's  habili- 
ments. 

In  all  this  there  was  apparent  folly,  but  there 
was  no  crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  fine 
show  at  an  expense  not  much  greater,  when  onoe 
it  was  collected,  than  would  have  been  bestowed 
upon  common  men.  But  the  king's  military 
pastimes  were  sometimes  more  pernicious.  He 
maintained  a  numerous  army,  of  which  he  made 
no  other  use  than  to  review  and  to  talk  of  it ; 
and  when  he,  or  perhaps  his  emissaries,  saw  a 
bov,  whose  form  and  sprightliness  promised  ■ 
future  soldier,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  badge  to  be 
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put  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  marked  out 

tor  the  service,  like  the  sons  of  christian  cap- 
tives in  Turkey  ;  and  his  parents  were  forbidden 
to  destine  him  to  any  other  mode  of  life. 

This  was  sufficiently  oppressive,  but  this  was 
not  the  utmost  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  learned, 
though  otherwise  perhaps  no  very  great  politician, 
that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  powerful;  but  that  the 
nches  of  a  king  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  opulence 
of  bis  subject5,  he  wanted  either  ability  or  benevo- 
lence to  understand.  He  therefore  raised  exor- 
bitant taxes  from  every  kind  of  commodity  and 
possession,  and  piled  up  the  money  in  his  trea- 
sary,  from  which  it  issued  no  more.  How  the 
land  which  had  paid  taxes  once  was  to  pay  them 
a  second  time,  how  imposts  could  be  levied  with- 
out commerce,  or  commerce  continued  without 
money,  it  was  not  his  custom  to  inquire.  Eager 
to  snatch  at  money,  and  delighted  to  count  it,  he 
feh  new  joy  at  every  receipt,  and  thought  himself 
enriched  by  the  impoverishment  of  his  dominions. 

By  which  of  these  freaks  of  rovalty  the  prince 
was  offended,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently happens,  the  offences  of  which  he  com- 
plains were  of  a  domestic  and  personal  kind,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover.  But  his  resentment,  what- 
ever was  its  cause,  raw  so  high,  that  he  resolved 
not  only  to  leave  his  father's  court,  but  his  terri- 
tories, and  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  neighbour- 
ing or  kindred  princes.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
his  intention  was  to  come  to  England,  and  live 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  till  his  father's 
death,  or  change  of  conduct,  should  give  him 
liberty  to  return. 

His  design,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted  with 
U  officer  in  the  army,  whose  name  was  Kat,  a 
man  in  whom  be  placed  great  confidence,  and 
whom,  having  chosen  him  for  the  companion  of 
hs  flight,  he  necessarily  trusted  with  the  prepara- 
tory measures.  A  prince  cannot  leave  his  coun- 
try with  the  speed  of  a  meaner  fugitive.  Some- 
thing was  to  be  provided,  and  something  to  be 
adjusted-  And,  whether  Kat  found  the  agency 
of  others  necessary,  and  therefore  was  con- 
strained to  admit  some  partners  of  the  secret ; 
whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  disburden 
himself  of  a  trust  that  swelled  in  his  bosom,  or  to 
ihow  to  a  friend  or  mistress  his  own  importance  ; 
or  whether  it  be  in  itself  difficult  for  princes  to 
transact  any  thing  in  secret ;  so  it  was,  that  the 
king  was  informed  of  the  intended  flight,  and  the 
prince,  and  his  favourite,  a  little  before  the  time 
settled  for  their  departure,  were  arrested,  and 
confined  in  different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger,  the 
hazard  of  their  irregularities  falls  only  on  those 
whom  ambition  or  affection  combines  with  them. 
The  king,  after  an  imprisonment  of  some  time, 
set  his  son  at  liberty  ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered 
to  be  tried  for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  ex- 
amined the  cause  and  acquitted  him  ;  the  king 
remanded  him  to  a  second  trial,  and  obliged  his 
judges  to  condemn  him.  In  consequence  of  the 
sentence  thus  tyrannically  extorted,  he  was  pub- 
licly beheaded,  leaving  behind  him  some  papers 
of  reflections  made  in  the  prison,  which  were 
afterwards  printed,  and  among  others  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  prince,  for  whose  sake  he  suffered, 
not  to  foster  in  himself  the  opinion  of  destiny,  for 
that  a  providence  is  discoverable  in  every  thing 
round  us. 

This  cruel  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  no  crime,  but  by  compliance  with  in- 
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fluence  not  easily  to  be  resisted,  was  not  the  only 

act  by  which  the  old  king  irritated  his  son.  A  lady 
with  whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of  intimacy, 
perhaps  more  than  virtue  allowed,  was  seized,  I 
know  not  upon  what  accusation,  and,  by  the  king's 
order,  notwithstanding  all  the  reasons  of  decency 
and  tenderness  th.it  operate  in  other  countries, 
and  other  judicatures,  was  publicly  whipped  in 
the  streets  of  Berlin. 

At  last,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of 
a  king  and  a  father,  in  its  utmost  rigour,  he  was,  in 
1 733,  married,  against  his  will,  to  the  Princess 
Elizabetha  Christina  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg 
Bcvercn.  He  married  her  indeed  at  his  father's 
command,  but  without  possessing  for  her  either 
esteem  or  affection,  and  considering  the  claim  of 
parental  authority  fully  satisfied  by  the  external 
ceremony,  obstinately  and  perpetually  during  the 
life  of  his  father  refrained  from  her  bed.  The 
poor  princess  lived  about  seven  years  in  the  court 
of  Berlin,  in  a  state  which  the  world  has  not  often 
seen,  a  wife  without  a  husband,  married  so  far 
as  to  engage  her  person  to  a  man  who  did  not  de- 
sire her  affection,  and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  thought  himself  restrained  from  the 
power  of  repudiation  by  an  act  performed  under 
evident  compulsion. 

Thus  he  lived  secluded  from  public  business, 
in  contention  with  his  father,  in  alienation  from 
his  wife.  This  state  of  uneasiness  he  found  the 
only  means  of  softening :  he  diverted  his  mind 
from  the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal 
amusements.  The  studies  of  princes  seldom 
produce  great  effects,  for  princes  draw  with 
meaner  mortals  tho  lot  of  understanding ;  and 
since  of  many  students  not  more  than  one  can  be 
hoped  to  advance  far  towards  perfection,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  that 
one  a  prince ;  that  the  desire  of  science  should 
overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  of  pleasure, 
when  it  is  always  present,  or  always  within  call ; 
that  laborious  meditation  should  be  preferred  in 
the  days  of  youth  to  amusements  and  festivity  ; 
or  that  perseverance  should  press  forward  in  con- 
tempt of  flattery  :  and  that  he  in  whom  mode- 
rate acquisitions  would  be  extolled  as  prodigies, 
should  exact  from  himself  that  excellence  of 
which  the  whole  world  conspires  to  spare  him  the 
necessity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every 
great  character,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the 
contribution  of  accident,  and  part,  very  often 
not  the  greatest  part,  the  effect  of  voluntary  elec- 
tion and  regular  design.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  undoubtedly  bom  with  more  than  common 
abilities ;  but  that  he  has  cultivated  them  with 
more  than  common  diligence,  was  probably  the 
effect  of  his  peculiar  condition,  of  that  which  ha 
then  considered  as  cruelty  and  misfortune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhappiness  and  ob- 
scurity, he  acquired  skill  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  such  as  is  said  to  put  him  on  the  level 
with  those  who  have  made  them  the  business  of 
their  fives.  This  is  probably  to  say  too  much  : 
the  acquisitions  of  kings  are  always  magnified. 
His  skill  in  poetry  and  in  the  French  language 
has  been  loudly  praised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge 
without  exception,  if  his  honesty  were  equal  to 
his  knowledge.  Music  he  not  only  understands, 
but  practises  on  the  German  flute  in  the  highest 
perfection  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  regal  cen- 
sure of  Philip  of  M  accdon,  he  may  be  ashamed 
to  play  so  well 
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be  said  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
i  frequently  obtained  by 
and  mathematics.  The 
of  passing  his  tinon  without  pomp,  and 
of  partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  labours  of  a 
lower  station,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious forms  of  life,  and  with  the  genuine  passions, 
interests,  desires,  and  distresses,  of  mankind. 
Kings,  without  this  help,  from  temporary  infelicity, 
see  the  world  in  a  mist,  which  magnifies  every 
thing  near  them,  and  bounds  their  view  to  a  nar- 
row compass,  which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the 
mere  force  of  curiosity.  I  have  always  thought 
that  what  Cromwell  had  more  than  our  lawful 
kings  he  owed  to  the  private  condition  in  which 
he  first  entered  the  world,  and  in  which  he 
long  continued :  in  that  state  he  learned  his 
art  of  secret  transaction,  and  the  knowledge  by 
which  he  was  able  to  oppose  zeal  to  zeal,  and 


The  King  of  Prussia  gained  the  same  arts, 
and,  being  born  to  fairer  opportunities  of  using 
them,  brought  to  the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a 
private  man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation.  Of 
this  general  acquaintance  with  the  world  there 
may  be  found  some  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His 
conversation  is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  com- 
mon topics,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar  ele- 
gance, and  his  whole  conduct  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  to  do  with  men,  and  who  is  not  ignorant 
what  motives  will  prevail  over  friends  or  enemies. 

In  1 740,  the  old  king  fell  sick,  and  spoke  and 
acted  in  his  illness  with  his  usual  turbulence  and 
roughness,  reproaching  his  physicians  in  the 
grossest  terms  with  their  unskiffulncss  and  im- 
potence, and  imputing  to  their  ignorance  or  wick- 
edness, the  pain  which  their  prescriptions  failed 
to  relieve.  These  insults  they  bore  with  the  sub- 
which  a  commonly  paid  to  despotic 
is ;  till  at  last  the  celebrated  Hoffman 
was  consulted,  who  failing,  like  the  rest,  to  give 
ease  to  his  majesty,  was,  like  the  rest,  treated 
with  injurious  language.  Hoffman,  conscious  of 
his  own  merit,  replied,  that  he  could  not  bear 
reproaches  which  he  did  not  deserve ;  that  he  had 
tried  all  the  remedies  that  art  could  supply,  or 
nature  could  admit ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  pro- 
fessor by  his  majesty's  bounty ;  but  that,  it  his 
abilities  or  integrity  were  doubted,  he  was  willing 
to  leave,  not  only  the  university,  bat  the  kingdom, 

where  the  name  of  Hoffman  would  want  rcsoet  L 
The  king,  however  unaccustomed  to  such  returns, 
was  struck  with  conviction  of  his  own  indecency, 
told  Hoffman  that  he  had  spoken  well,  and  re- 
nin) to  continue  his  attendance, 
king,  finding  his  distemper  gaining  upon 
bis  strength,  grew  at  last  sensible  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  ordering  the  prince  to  be  called 
to  his  bed,  laid  several  injunctions  upon  turn,  of 
which  one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  by 
continual  recruits,  and  another  to  receive  his 
espoused  wife.  The  prince  gave  him  a  respectful 
answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to  diminish  his  own 
right  or  power  by  an  absolute  promise  ;  and  the 
king  died  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  tall  regiment 
The  young  king  began  his  reign  with  great 
expectations,  which  he  has  yet  surpassed.  His 
father's  faults  produced  many  advantages  to  the 
first  years  of  his  reign.  He  had  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  well  disciplined,  without 
any  imputation  of  severity  to  himself  |  and  was 


reproach  of  raising  h.  ft  was  publicly  uM  in 
our  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  eight  mil- 
lions sterling  of  oar  money ;  but  I  believe  he  that 
said  it,  had  not  considered  how  difficultly  eight 
millions  would  be  found  in  all  the  Prussion  do- 
minions. Men  judge  of  what  they  do  not  see  by 
that  which  they  see.  We  are  used  to  talk  io 
England  of  millions  with  great  familiarity,  and 
imagine  that  there  is  the  same  affluence  of  money 
in  other  countries,  in  countries  whose  manufac- 
tures are  few,  and  commerce  little. 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  necessarily  domes- 
tic. The  king,  being  now  no  longer  under  in- 
fluence, or  its  appearance,  determined  how  to  act 
towards  the  unhappy  ladv  who  had  possessed  for 
seven  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Princess  of 
Prussia  The  papers  of  those  timt  s  exhibited  the 
conversation  of  their  first  interview;  as  if  the 
king,  who  plans  campaigns  in  silence,  would  not 
accommodate  a  difference  with  his  wife,  but  with 
writers  of  news  admitted  as  witnesses.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  received  her  as  queen,  but  whether 
he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known  with 
regard  to  the  tall  regiment ;  for  some 
being  offered  him,  he  rejected  them  \  t 
body  of  giants,  by  continued  disregard 
dered  awav. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  respect,  or- 
dered that  she  should  bear  the  tide  of  Qikmi- 
mother,  and,  that  instead  of  addressing  him  u 
His  Majesty,  she  should  only  call  him  So*. 

As  he  was  passing  soon  after  between  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,  a  thousand  boys,  who  had  been 
marked  out  for  military  service,  surrounded  his 
coach  and  cried  out,  "  Merciful  king!  deliver  us 
from  our  slavery."  He  promised  them  their 
liberty,  and  ordered,  the  next  day,  that  the  badge 
should  be  taken  off 

He  still  continued  that  correspondence  with 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  he  was  prince; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  scholars,  a  race  of  mortili 
formed  for  dependence,  were  upon  him,  as  a  man 
likely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage,  and  to 
emulate  the  bounties  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved  to  go- 
irn  with  very  little  ministerial  assistance :  he 
took  cognizance  of  every  thing  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  declared  that  in  all  contrarieties  of  interest 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  the  public  good 
should  have  the  preference  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
first  exertions  of  regal  power  banished  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  his  father,  as  one 
that  had  betrayed  his  master  and  abttsed  kit  trust 

He  then  declared  his  resolution  to  grant  a 
general  toleration  of  religion,  and  among  other 
liberalities  of  concession  allowed  the  profession 
of  Freemasonry.  It  is  the  great  taint  of  his 
character  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  this  toleration  is  the  effect  of  chantyor 
indifference ;  whether  he  means  to  support  good 
men  of  every  religion,  or  considers  all  religions  as 
equally  good. 

There  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in  Prussia 
an  order  called  the  Order  for  Favour,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  denomination,  had  been  conferred 
with  very  little  distinction.  The  king  instrtoted 
the  Order  for  Merit,  with  which  he  honour*! 
those  whom  he  considered  as  deserving.  There 
were  some  who  thought  their  merit  not  sufficienuy 
recompensed  by  this  new  tide ;  but  he  was  not 
very  ready  to  grant  pecuniary  rewards.  Those 
who  were  most  in  his  favour  he 
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Jlmitie  ausrmente  U  priX. 

He  was,  however,  charitable,  if  not  liberal,  for 
he  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  several  districts 
to  bs  very  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and 
if  the  funds  established  for  that  use  were  not 
sufficient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency  should  be 
supplied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  town. 
One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advancement  of 
ng.  Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he 
<  to  Rollin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  desired  the 
continuance  of  their  friendship  ;  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Maupertuis,  the  principal  of  the  French  acade- 
micians, who  passed  a  winter  in  Lapland,  to  verity, 
bv  the  mensuration  of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  form  of  the  earth. 
He  requested  of  Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin, 
to  settle  an  academy,  in  terms  of  great  ardour  and 

At  the  same  time,  he  showed  the  world  that 
literary  amusements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more 
than  once  happened  to  royal  students,  to  with- 
draw  him  from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make 
him  forget  his  interest.  He  began  by  reviving  a 
claim  to  Herstal  and  Hernial,  two  districts  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  When  he 
sent  his  commissary  to  demand  ihe  homsge  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  refused  him  admission,  de- 
claring that  they  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but 
the  bishop.  The  king  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
bishop,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of 
bis  right,  and  the  contempt  of  his  authority, 
charged  the  prelate  with  countenancing  the  late 
set  of  disobedience,  and  required  an  answer  in 
two  days. 

In  three  days  the  answer  was  sent,  in  which 
the  bishop  founds  his  claim  to  the  two  lordships 
upon  a  grant  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  guaranteed  by 
France  and  Spain  ,  alleges  that  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed  this  grant  above  a  century,  and  that 
be  never  intended  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Prus- 
sia ;  but,  as  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  had 
always  made  some  pretensions  to  that  territory, 
be  was  willing  to  do  what  other  bishops  had  ofler- 


To  every  man  that  knows  the  state  of  the  feu- 
dal countries,  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees,  the 
confusion  of  their  alliances,  and  the  different 
rales  of  inheritance  that  prevail  in  different 
places,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  of  reviving  an- 
tiquated claims  there  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the 
possession  of  a  century  is  a  better  title  than  can 
commonly  be  produced.  So  long  a  prescription 
lupposes  an  acquiescence  in  the  other  claimants ; 
and  that  acquiescence  supposes  also  some  reason, 
perhaps  now  unknown,  for  which  the  claim  was 
forborne.  Whether  this  rule  could  be  considered 
as  valid  in  the  controversy  between  these  sove- 
reigns, may  however  be  doubted,  for  the  bishop's 
answer  seems  to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburgh  had  been  kept  alive  by 
repeated  claims,  though  the  seizure  of  the  terri- 
tory had  been  hitherto  forborne. 

The  king  did  not  suffer  his  claim  to  be  subject- 
ed to  any  altercations,  hut,  having  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  charged  the  bishop  with 
violence  and  injustice,  and  remarked  that  the  feu- 
dal laws  allowed  every  man,  whose  possession 
was  withheld  from  him,  to  enter  it  with  an  armed 
force,  he  immediately  despatched  two  thousand 
soldiers  into  the  controverted  countries,  where 


of  military  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of  the  inhabi- 
tants forecd  we  bishopto  relinquish  them  to  the 
quiet  government  of  Prussia. 

This  w  s  but  a  petty  acquisition  :  the  time 
was  now  come  when  the  King  of  Piussia  was  to 
form  and  execute  greater  designs.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  1740,  half  Europe  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  Empe- 
ror of  Germany  ;  by  whose  death  all  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  descend- 
ed, according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death,  Duke 
of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  securities  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded 
when  those  securities  became  necessary ;  how 
many  claimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  several 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  how  vehe- 
mently their  pretensions  were  enforced,  and 
how  many  invasions  were  threatened  or  attempt- 
ed ;  the  distresses  of  the  emperor's  daughter, 
known  for  several  years  by  the  title  only  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  because  Hungary  was 
the  only  country  to  which  her  c'aim  bad  not 
been  disputed ;  the  firmness  with  which  she 
struggled  with  her  difficulties,  and  the  food  for- 
tune by  which  she  surmounted  them  ;  the  nar- 
row plan  of  this  essay  will  not  suffer  mc 
Let  them  be  told  by  some  other  writer  of 
leisure  and  wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  death  many  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  fell  upon  the  Austrian  territories  as 
upon  a  dead  carcass,  to  be  dismembered  among 
them  without  resistance.  Among  these,  with 
whatever  justice,  certainly  with  very  little  gene- 
rosity, was  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  having  as- 
sembled his  troops,  as  was  imagined,  to  suppoit 
the  pragmatie  sanction,  on  a  sudden  entered 
Silesia  with  thirty  thousand  men,  publishing  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  disclaims  any  design 
of  injuring  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
but  urges  his  claim  to  Silesia,  as  rising  "  from 
ancient  conventions  of  family  and  confraternity 
between  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  and  the 
Princes  of  Silesia,  and  other  honourable  titles." 
He  says  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  pre- 
tenders to  the  Austrian  dominions,  obliged  him 
to  enter  Silesia  without  any  previous  expostu- 
lation with  the  queen,  and  that  he  shall  "  stre- 
nuously espouse  the  interests  of  the  House  of 
Austria." 

Such  a  declaration  was,  1  believe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  Europe,  nothing  less  than  the  ag- 
gravation of  hostility  by  insult,  and  was  received 
by  the  Austrians  with  suitable  indignation. 
The  king  pursued  his  purpose,  marched  forward, 
and  in  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  made  a  speech  to 
his  followers,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he 
considered  them  rather  "as  friends  than  sub- 
jects, that  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  had  been 
always  eminent  tor  their  bravery,  that  they 
would  alwavs  fight  in  his  presence,  and  that  he 
would  recompense  those  who  should  distinguish 
themselves  in  bis  service,  rather  as  a  father  than 
as  a  king." 

The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown 
away.  The  soldiers  would  naturally  follow  such 
a  leader  with  alacrity ;  especially  because  they 
expected  no  opposition  :  but  human  expectations 
are  frequently  deceived, 

Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  countty^vhicl 


i 
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vade,  he  acted  Tor  some  time  with  absolute  autho- 
rity :  but,  supposing  that  this  submission  would 
not  always  last,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
queen  to  a  cession  of  Silesia,  imagining  that  she 
would  easily  be  persuaded  to  yield  what  was  al- 
ready lost  He  therefore  ordered  his  jninister  to 
declare  at  Vie  nns,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  gua- 
rantee all  the  German  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria ;  that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Austna,  Russia,  and  the  maritime  powers  ;  that 
he  would  endeavour  that  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
should  be  elected  emperor,  and  believed  that  he 
could  accomplish  it  ;  that  he  would  immediately 
advance  to  the  queen  two  millions  of  florins ;  that, 
in  reco  in  pence  lor  all  this,  he  required  Sdcsia  to 
be  vicldedto  him. 

These  seem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  very 
much  convinced  of  his  own  right  He  afterwards 
moderated  his  claim,  and  ordered  his  minister  to 
hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silesia  would  content 


This  insult  was  mean,  because  it  was  unjust ; 

but  those  who  could  not  resist  were  obliged  to 
bear  it  He  proceeded  in  his  expedition  ;  and  s 
detachment  of  his  troops  took  Jablunca,  one  sf 
the  strong  places  of  Silesia,  which  was  soon  after 
abandoned  for  want  of 


The  queen  answered,  that  though  the  king 
alleged,  as  his  reason  for  entering  Silesia,  the 
danger  of  the  Austrian  territories  from  other 


pretenders,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 

up  part  of  her  possessions  foi 
tion  of  the 


give 


part  of  her  possessions  for  the  prescrva 
st,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the 
first  and  only  invader,  and  that,  till  he  entered  in 

tested. 

To  his  promises  of  assistance,  she  replied, 
"  that  she  set  a  high  value  on  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's friendship  ;  but  that  he  was  already  obliged 
to  assist  her  against  invaders,  both  by  the  golden 
bull,  and  the  pragmatic  sanction,  of  which  he 
was  a  guarantee,  and  that  if  these  tics  were  of  no 
force,  she  knew  not  what  to  hope  from  other  cn- 

8Ufjf  his  offers  of  alliances  with  Russia  and  the 
maritime  powers,  she  observed,  that  it  could  be 
never  fit  to  alienate  her  dominions  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  an  alliance  formed  only  to  keep  them 


With  regard  to  his  interest  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  strong 
terms  ;  but  added,  that  the  election  ought  to  be 
free,  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  embarrassed 
by  contentions  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. Of  the  pecuniary  assistance  proposed,  she 
remarks,  that  no  prince  ever  made  war  to  oblige 
another  to  take  money,  and  that  the  contributions 
already  levied  in  Silesia  exceeded  the  two  millions, 
offered  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  she  values  the  king's 
friendship,  she  was  willing  to  purchase  it  by  any 
compliance  but  the  diminution  of  her  dominions, 
and  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  part  in  support  of 
tbepraguiatic  .sanction. 

The  King,  finding  negotiation  thus  ineffectual, 
pushed  forward  his  inroads,  and  now  began  to 
show  how  secretly  he  could  take  his  measures. 
When  he  called  a  council  of  war,  ho  proposed 
the  question  in  a  few  words :  all  his  generals 
wrote  their  opinions  in  his  presence  upon  sepa- 
rate papers,  which  he  earned  away,  and,  ex- 
amining them  in  private,  formed  his  resolution, 
without  imparting  it  otherwise  than  by  his  orders. 

He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  seize  first  upon 
the  estates  of  the  clergy,  an  order  every  where 
necessary,  and  every  where  envied.  He  plundered 
the  convents  of  their  stores  of  provision ;  and 

heard  of  any  maga- 


p  revisions, 
Austrian  hussars,  who  were  nov 

busy  to  interrupt 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  Si- 
lesian  war,  was  the  conquest  of  Great  Glogiw 
which  was  taken  by  an  assault  in  the  dark,  headed 
by  Prince  Leopold  of  A  nhalt  Dessau.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  fortifications  about  twelve 
at  night,  and  in  two  hours  were  masters  of  the 
place.  In  attempts  of  this  kind,  many  accidents 
happen  which  cannot  be  heard  without  surprise. 
Four  Prussian  grenadiers  who  had  climbed  the 
ramparts,  missing  their  own  company,  met  an 
Austrian  captain  with  fifty-two  men  :  they  were 
ot  first  fnghted,  and  were'about  to  retreat ;  but, 
pothering  courage,  commanded  the  Austnans  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of  darkness 
and  confusion  were  unexpectedly  obeyed. 

At  the  same  lime  a  conspiracy  to  kill  or  carry 
away  the  King  of  Prussia  was  said  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  Prussians  published  a  memorial, 
in  which  the  Austrian  court  was  accused  of  em- 
ploying emissaries  and  assassins  against  the 
king  ;  and  it  was  alleged,  in  direct  terms,  that 
one  of  them  had  confessed  himself  obliged  by 
oath  to  destroy  him,  which  oath  had  been  oven 
him  in  an  Auhc  council  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Austnans  answered,  "that  the 
character  of  the  queen  and  duke  was  too  well 
known  not  to  destroy  the  force  of  such  an  accu- 
sation, that  the  tale  of  the  confession  was  an 
imposture,  and  that  no  such  attempt  was  ever 
made." 

Each  party  was  now  inflamed,  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  Austrian  general  to  hazard  a 
battle.  The  two  armies  met  at  Molwitz,  and 
parted  without  a  complete  victory  on  either  side. 
The  Austnans  quitted  the  field  in  good  order; 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  rode  away  upon  the  first 
disorder  of  his  troops  without  waiting  for  the 
last  event  This  attention  to  his  personal  safety 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

After  tins  there  was  no  action  of  much  im- 
portance. But  the  King  of  Prussia,  irritated  by 
opposition,  transferred  his  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  now  attacked  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
him  at  the  expense  of  half  Silesia,  withoutpro- 
curing  those  advantages  which  were  once  offered 
her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boast  of 
many  princes  ;  to  diffuse  happiness  and  security 
through  wide  regions  has  been  granted  to  few. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  aspired  to  both  these 
honours,  and  endeavoured  to  join  the  praise  of 
legislator  to  that  of  conqueror. 

To  settle  property,  to  suppress  false  claims, 
and  to  regulate  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice,  are  attempts  so  difficult  and  » 
useful,  that  I  shall  willingly  suspend  or 
the  history  of  battles  and  sieges,  to  give  a 
account  of  this  pacific  enternrize. 

That  the  King  of  Prussia  has  considered  the 
nature  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  with  more  atten- 
tion than  is  common  to  princes,  appears  from  his 
on  the  "Reasons  for 
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KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 


363 


His 


mercy, 
his  wa 


repealing  Laws a  piece  which  jet  deserves  no- 
tice, rather  as  a  proof  of  good  inclination  than  of 
great  ability ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
it  more  than  the  most  obvious  books  may  su| 
or  the  weakest  intellect  discover, 
observations  are  just  and  useful ;  but  upon  such 
•  subject  who  can  think  without  often  thinking 
right?    It  U,  however,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he 
appears  always  propense  towards  the  side  of 
'If  a  poor  man,"  says  he,  "steals  in 
want  a  watch,  or  a  few  pieces,  from  one  to 
the  loss  is  inconsiderable,  is  this  a  reason 
ining  him  to  death  ?" 
He  regrets  that  the  laws  against  duels  have 
been  ineffectual ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  thev  can 
never  attain  their  end,  unless  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope shall  agree  not  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
duellists,  and  to  punish  all  who  shall  insult  their 
equals  either  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.  He 
seems  to  suspect  this  scheme  of  being  cliimericaL 
■  Yet  why,"  says  he,  u  should  not  personal  quar- 
rels be  submitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  questions 
of  possession  ?  and  why  should  not  a  congress 
be  appointed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  for  so  many  purposes  of  less  impor- 
tance 7" 

He  declares  himself  with  great  ardour  against 
the  use  of  torture,  and  by  some  misinformation 
charges  the  English  that  they  still  retain  it 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  review  the  laws  of 
any  country  without  discovering  many  defects 
and  many  superfluities.  Laws  often  continue, 
when  their  reasons  have  ceased.  Laws  made 
for  the  first  state  of  the  society  continue  unabo- 
when  the  general  form  of  life  is  changed, 
of  the  judicial  procedure,  which  were  at 
first  only  accidental,  become  in  time  essential ; 
and  formalities  are  accumulated  on  each  other, 
till  the  art  of  litigation  requires  more  study,  than 


thediscovery  of  right. 

King  of  Prussia,  examining  the  institu- 


tions of  his  own  country,  thought  them  such  as 
could  only  be  amended  by  a  general  abrogation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  body  of  law,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Code  Frede- 
rique,"  which  is  comprised  in  one  volume  of  no 
great  bulk,  and  must  therefore  unavoidably  con- 
tain general  positions  to  be  accommodated  to 
particular  cases  by  tho  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
the  courts.  To  embarrass  justice  by  multiplicity 
of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in  judges, 
seem  to  be  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  all  civil 
institutions  have  been  wrecked,  and  between 
which  legislative  wisdom  has  never  yet  found  an 
open  passage. 

Of  this  new  system  of  laws,. contracted  as  it 
is,  a  full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  these 
memoirs  :  but  that  curiosity  may  not  be  dis- 
missed without  some  gratification,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  epitomise  the  king's  "plan 
for  the  reformation  of  his  courts." 

•The  differences  which  arise  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  society,  may  be  terminated  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties,  by 
arbitration,  or  by  a  judicial  process. 

"The  two  first  methods  produce  more  fre- 
quently a  temporary  suspension  of  disputes  than 
a  final  termination.  Courts  of  justice  are  there- 
fere  necessary,  with  a  settled  method  of  proce- 
dure, of  which  the  most  simple  is  to  cite  the  par- 
i  to  hear  their  pleas,  and  dismiss  them  with 


Me,  and  in  others  is  so  seldom  practised,  that  it 
is  frequent  rather  to  incur  loss  than  to  seek  for 
legal  reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  which 
there  is  no  end. 

"  This  tediousness  of  suits  keeps  the  parties  m 
disquiet  and  perturbation,  rouses  and  perpetuates 
animosities,  exhausts  the  litigants  by  expense, 
retards  the  progress  of  their  fortune,  and  discou- 
rages strangers  from  settling. 

"These  inconveniences,  with  which  the  best 
regulat"  il  politics  of  Europe  are  embarrassed, 
must  be  removed,  not  by  the  total  prohibition  of 
suits,  which  is  impossible,  but  by  contraction  of 
processes ;  by  opening  an  easy  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  removing  all  obstructions 
by  which  it  is  concealed. 

"The  ordon nance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  established  a  uniformity  of 
procedure  through  all  his  courts,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  his 
reign. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia,  observing  that  each  of 
his  provinces  had  a  different  method  of  judicial 
proccdurc;  proposed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
form ;  which  being  tried  with  success  in  Pomc- 
rania,  a  province  remarkable  for  contention,  he 
afterwards  extended  to  all  his  dominions,  order- 
ing the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties 
which  arose  from  it 

"Some  settled  method  is  necessary  in  judicial 
procedures.  Small  and  simple  causes  might  be 
decided  upon  the  oral  picas  of  the  two  parties  ap- 
pearing before  the  judge :  but  many  cases  are  so 
entangled  and  perplexed  as  to  require  all  the 
skill  and  abilities  of  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  the  law. 

"  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  understand  and 
explain  the  question  to  be  discussed,  are  there- 
fore necessary.  But  these  men,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  promote  justice  and  discover  truth, 
have  exerted  their  wits  in  defence  of  bad  causes, 
by  forgeries  of  facts,  and  fallacies  of  argument 

u  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  advocate. 
All  those  who  practise  without  a  regular  admis- 
sion, or  who  can  be  convicted  of  disingenuous 
practice,  are  discarded.  And  the  judges  are  com- 
manded to  examine  which  of  the  causes  now  de- 
pending have  been  protracted  by  the  crimes  and 
ignorance  of  the  advocates,  and  to  dismiss  those 
who  shall  appear  culpable. 

"  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live 
by  honest  practice,  they  busy  thcnuelves  in  ex- 
citing disputes,  and  disturbing  the  community: 
the  number  of  these  to  be  employed  in  each  court 
is  therefore  fixed. 

The  reward  of  the  advocatos  is  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  labour 
required ;  but  not  a  penny  is  received  by  them 
till  the  suit  is  ended,  that  it  may  be  their  inte- 
rest, as  weU  as  that  of  the  clients,  to  shorten  the 
process. 

"No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  courts, 
small  towns,  or  villages  ;  where  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  most  part  the  low  value 
of  the  matter  contested,  make  despatch  absolute- 
ly necessary.  In  those  places  the  parties 
appear  in  person,  and  the  judge  make  a 
mary  decision. 

"There  must  likewise  be  allowed  a  subordi- 
nation of  tribunals,  and  a  power  of  appeal,  No 
judge  is  so  skilful  ond  attentive  a"  not  somo 
to  err.  Few  are  so  honest  as  not  snm.-timei 
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partial.  Petty  judge*  would  become  in  support- 
ably tyrannical  u  they  were  not  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  a  superior  judicature  ;  and  their  decision 
would  be  negligent  or  arbitrary  if  they  were  not 
in  danger  of  scjiig  them  examined  and  cancelled. 

"  The  right  of  appeal  must  be  restrained,  that 
causes  may  not  be  transferred  without  end  from 
court  to  court ;  and  a  peremptory  decision  must 
at  last  be  mad^ 

M  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  higher  court, 
the  appellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame 
his  bill,  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  being  to 
transmit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and  infor- 
mations. If  upon  the  first  view  of  the  cause  thus 
opened,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made 
without  just  cause,  the  first  sentence  shall  be  con- 
finned  without  citation  of  the  defendant  If  any 
new  evidence  shall  appear,  or  any  doubts  arise, 
both  the  parties  shall  be  heard. 

'•  In  the  discussion  of  causes  altercation  must  be 
allowed  ;  yet  to  altercation  some  limits  must  be 
put  There  are  therefore  allowed  a  bill,  an  an- 
swer, a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  be  delivered  in 
writing. 

"  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more 
than  three  different  courts.  To  further  the  first 
decision  every  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  severe 
penalties,  not  to  begin  a  suit  till  he  has  collected 
all  the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  first  court  has 
decided  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second 
to  the  third.  The  process  in  each  appeal  is 
limited  to  six  months.  The  third  court  may  in- 
deed pass  an  erroneous  judgment ;  and  then  the 
injury  is  without  redress.  But  this  objection  is 
without  end,  and  therefore  without  force.  No 
method  can  be  found  of  preserving  humanity  from 
error  ;  but  of  contest  there  must  some  time  be  an 
end  ;  and  he  who  thinks  himself  injured  for  want 
of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  court,  must  consider  him- 
self as  suffering  for  the  public 

"  There  is  a  special  advocate  appointed  for  the 
poor. 

"  The  attorneys,  who  had  formerly  the  care  of 
collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjusting  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  suit,  are  now  totally  dismissed  ; 
the  whole  affair  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
vocates, and  the  office  of  an  attorney  is  annulled 
for  ever. 

44  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  some  lawful  im- 
pediment from  attending  his  suit,  time  will  be 
granted  him  upon  the  representation  of  his  case." 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  civil  jus- 
tice is  administered  through  the  extensive  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  which  if  it  exhibits 
nothing  very  subtle  or  profound,  affords  one  proof 
more  mat  the  right  is  easily  discovered,  and  that 
men  do  not  so  often  want  ability  to  find,  as  wil- 
lingness to  practise  it 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  dueen  of  Hungary 
was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  the  resignation 
of  Silesia,  though  it  came  at  last  w&*  come 
yet  She  had  all  the  spirit,  though  not  all  the 
power  of  her  ancestors,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  anv  part  of  her  patrimonial  do- 
minions to  the  enemies  which  the  opinion  of  her 
weakness  raised  every  where  against  her. 

In  the  beginning  of"  the  year  1742  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
supported  by  the  arms  of  France,  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia;  and  confederated  with  the 
elector  Palatine  and  the  elector  of  Saxonv.  who 


claimed  Moravia  ,f  and  with  the  King  of  Prus- 

sia,  who  was  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
pressed  on  every  side,  and  on  every  side  prepa- 
ring for  resistance  :  she  yet  refused  all  offers  of 
accommodation,  for  every  prince  set  peace  at  a 
price  which  she  was  not  yet  so  far  humbled  as  to 
pav. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  among  the  most 
zealous  and  forward  in  the  confederacy  against 
bcr.  lie  promised  to  secure  Bohemia  to  the 
emperor,  and  Moravia  to  the  elector  of  Saxonv ; 
and  finding  no  enemv  in  the  field  able  to  resist 
hiin,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  left  Scbwerin  his 
general  to  prosecute  the  conquest 

The  Prussians  in  the  midst  of  winter  took 
Olmutz  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  the 
wh  ole  country  under  contribution.  The  cold  then 
lundored  them  from  action,  and  they  only  blocked 
up  the  fortresses  of  Brinn  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  spring  the  King  of  Prussia  came  again 
into  the  field,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Brinn  ; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lot- 
rain  retired  from  before  it,  and  quitted  Moravia, 
[  leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the  capital. 

The  condiUon  of  the  dueen  of  Hungary  was 
now  changed.  She  was  a  few  months  before 
without  money,  without  troops,  encircled  with 
enemies.  The  Bavarians  had  entered  Austria, 
Vienna  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the 
queen  left  it  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  retired  into 
Hungary  ;  where  she  was  received  with  zeal  and 
affection,  not  unmingled  however  with  that  ne- 
gleet  which  must  always  be  borne  by  greatness  in 
distress.  She  bore  the  disrespect  of  her  subjects 
with  the  same  firmness  as  the  outrages  of  her 
enemies  ;  and  at  last  persuaded  the  English  not 
to  despair  of  her  preservation,  by  not  despairing 
herself. 

Voltaire  in  his  late  history  has  asserted,  that 
a  large  sum  was  raised  for  her  success,  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  of  the  English  ladies.  It  is  the 
great  failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to  catch 
greedily  at  wonders.  He  was  misinformed,  and 
was  perhaps  unwilling  to  learn  by  a  second  in- 
quiry a  truth  less  splendid  and  amusing.  A  con- 
tribution was  by  news-writers,  upon  their  own 
authority,  fruitlessly,  and,  I  think,  illegallv,  pro- 
posed. It  ended  In  nothing.  The  parliament 
voted  a  supply,  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weakness  of  the  Aus- 
trian family  to  spend  in  the  magnificence  of  em- 
pire those  revenues  which  should  be  kept  for  its 
defence.  The  court  is  splendid,  but  the  treasury 
is  empty ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  ad- 
vantages are  gained  against  them,  before  their 
armies  can  be  assembled  and  equipped. 

The  English  money  was  to  the  Austrians  as  a 
shower  to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers 
are  kept  unactive  by  a  long  continuance  of 
drought  The  armies,  which  had  hitherto  been 
hid  in  mountains  and  forests,  started  out  of  their 
retreats ;  and  wherever  the  dueen's  standard  was 
erected,  nations  scarcely  known  by  their  names, 
swarmed  immediately  about  it.  An  army,  espe- 
cially a  defensive  array,  multiplies  itself.  The 
contagion  of  enterprise  spreads  from  one  heart  to 
another.  Zeal  for  a  native,  or  detestation  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  hope  of  sudden  greatness  or 
riches,  friendship  or  emulation  between  particular 
men,  or,  what  are  perhaps  more  general  and  pow- 
|  erful,  deaire  of  nov.lty  and  impatience  of  mac- 
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tmty,  fiO  a  camp  with  adventurers,  add  rank  to 

link,  and  squadron  to  squadron. 

The  queen  bad  still  enemies  on  every  part,  but 
she  now  01  every  part  bad  armies  ready  to  op- 
pose them.  Austria  was  immediately  recovered! ; 
the  plains  of  Bohemia  were  filled  with  her  troops, 
though  the  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  the 
French.  The  Bavarians  were  recalled  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  country,  now  wasted  by  the 
incursions  of  troops  that  were  called  Barbarians, 
grady  enough  of  plunder,  and  darins  perhaps  be- 
rood  the  rules  of  war,  but  otherwise  not  m 


cruel  than  thos-j  whom  they  attacked.  Prince 
Lookowitz  with  one  army  observed  the  motions 
af  Broglio,  the  French  general,  in  Bohemia:  and 
Pnnce  Charles  with  another  put  a  stop  to  the  ad- 
rances  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  retire, 
rhev  abandoned  Olmutz,  and  left  behind  them 
put  of  their  cannon  and  their  magazines.  And 
the  king,  finding  that  Broglio  could  not  long  op- 
pose Pnnce  Lobkowitz,  ha  stened  into  Bohemia 
to  his  assistance ;  and  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty-three  thousand  men,  and  taken 
the  castle  of  Glarz,  which,  being  built  upon  a  rock 
Kvceh/  accessible,  would  hare  defied  all  his 
power,  had  the  gam  son  been  furnished  with  pro- 
nsons,  he  purposed  to  join  his  allies,  and  prose- 
cote  hts  conquests. 

Prince  Charles,  seeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated 
bvtbe  Prussians,  determined  to  garrison  the  towns 
vnicD  he  had  just  recovered,  and  pursue  the  ene- 
bt,  who  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  would 
bare  been  too  powerful  for  Pnnce  Lobkowitz. 

Success  had  now  given  confidence  to  the  Aus- 
tnin«,  and  had  pro  port  ion  ably  abated  the  spirit 
of  their  enemies.  The  Saxons,  who  had  co-ope- 
nlcd  mtli  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of 
Moravia,  of  which  they  expected  the  perpetual 
pone&uon,  seeing  all  hopes  of  sudden  acquisition 
Waled,  and  the  province  left  again  to  its  former 
nifters,  grew  weary  of  following  a  prince,  whom 
they  considered  as  no  longer  acting  the  part  of 
their  confederate ;  and  when  they  approached  the 
ttnfacs  of  Bohemia  took  a  different  road,  and 
M  the  Prussians  to  their  own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and  Charles  his 
porsoiL  At  Czaslaw  the  two  armies  came  in 
■jht  of  one  another,  and  the  Austrians  resolved 
oa  i  decisive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about 
•erea  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians  began  the 
attack:  their  impetuosity  was  matched  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Prussians.  The  animosity  of  (he 
t*o  amies  was  much  inflamed:  the  Austrian* 
**re  fighting  for  their  country,  and  the  Prussians 
»ere  in  a  place  where  defeat  must  inevitably  end 
n  death  or  captivity.  The  fury  of  the  battle  con- 
tinued four  hours:  the  Prussian  horse  were  at 
^iftth  broken,  and  the  Austrians  forced  their  way 
to  the  camp,  where  the  wild  troops,  who  bad 
lou/it  with  so  much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the 
"ght  of  plunder  forgot  their  obedience,  nor  had 
uiy  man  the  least  thought  but  how  to  load  him- 
»Hf  with  the  richest  spoils. 

While  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  thus 
employed,  the  main  body  was  left  naked:  the 
Prussians  recovered  from  their  confusion,  and  re- 
ftined  the  day.  Charles  was  at  last  forced  to  re- 
toe,  and  earned  with  him  the  standards  of  his 
demies,  the  proofs  of  a  victory,  which,  though  so 
nearly  gained,  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 
The  victory  however  was  dearly  bought ;  the 
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cavalry  almost  totally  destroyed.   Peace  is  easily 

made  when  it  is  necessary  to  both  parties ;  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Austrians  were  not  his  only  enemies. 
When  he  found  Charles  advancing,  he  sent  to 
Broglio  tor  assistance,  and  was  answered  that 
"he  must  have  orders  from  Versailles."  Such  a 
desertion  of  his  most  powerful  ally  disconcerted 
him,  but  the  battle  was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Prussians  were  returned  to  the  camp, 
the  king,  hearing  that  an  Austrian  officer  was 
brought  in  mortally  wounded,  had  the  condescen- 
sion to  visit  him.  The  officer,  struck  with  this 
act  of  humanity,  said,  after  a  short  conversation, 
"I  should  die,  Sir,  contentedly  after  this  honour, 
if  i  might  first  show  my  gratitude  to  your  majesty 
by  informing  vou  with  what  allies  you  are  now 
united,  allies  that  have  no  intention  but  to  deceivo 
vou."  The  king  appearing  to  suspect  this  intel- 
ligence; "Sir,"  said  the  Austrian,  "if  you  will 
permit  me  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  I  be- 
lieve the  queen  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  in- 
tercepted letter  now  in  her  ha 
my  report  beyond  all  doubL" 

The  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  letter  trans- 
mitted, which  contained  the  order  sent  to  Broglio, 
who  was,  first,  forbidden  to  mix  his  troops  on  any 
occasion  with  the  Prussians.  Secondly,  he  was 
ordered  to  act  always  at  a  distance  from'the  king. 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  liody  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  observe  the  Prussian  army.  Fourthly, 
to  observe  very  closely  the  motions  of  the  king, 
for  important  reasons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  no- 
thing; but  to  pretend  want  of  reinforcements,  or 
the  absence  of  Bel  lisle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  considered 
himself  as  disengaged  from  the  confederacy,  be- 
ing deserted  by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the 
French ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of 
King  George,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  Czaslaw  made  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, who  granted  to  him  the  whole  province  oi 
Silesia,  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opulence 
that  he  is  said  to  receive  from  it  one-third  part  of 
his  revenues.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty 
it  is  stipulated,  "that  neither  should  assist  the 
enemies  of  the  other." 

The  Uueen  of  Hungary  thus  disentangled  on 
one  side,  and  set  free  from  the  most  formidable  of 
her  enemies,  soon  persuaded  the  Saxons  to  peace  | 
took  possession  of  Bavaria;  drove  the  emperor, 
after  ail  his  imaginary  conquests,  to  the  shelter  of 
a  neutral  town,  where  he  w  as  treated  as  a  fugi- 
tive; and  besieged  the  French  in  Prague,  in  the 
city  which  they  bad  taken  from  her.  * 

Having  thus  obtained  Silesia,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia returned  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  reformed 
his  laws,  forbid  the  torture  of  criminals,  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance  with  England,  and  appbed 
himself  to  the  augmentation  of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Uueen  of  Hun- 
gary was  one  of  the  first  proofs  given  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  of  the  secrecy  of  his  counsels.  BcU 
lislc,  the  French  general,  was  with  him  in  the 
camp,  as  a  friend  and  coadjutor  in  appearance, 
but  m  truth  a  spy,  and  a  writer  of  intelligence. 
Men  who  have  great  confidence  in  their  own 
penetration  are  often  by  that  confidence  deceived ; 
they  imagine  that  they  can  pierce  through  all  the 
involutions  of  intrigue  witlmut  the  diligence  ne- 
cessary to  weaker  minds,  and  therefore  sit  idle 
and  secure ;  they  believe  that  none  can  hope  to 
and  therefore  that  none  will  try. 
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,  with  all  his  reputation  of  sagacity,  though 
he  was  in  the  Prussian  camp,  gave  every  day 
fresh  assurances  of  the  king's  adherence  to  his 
allies ;  while  Broglio,  who  commanded  tlx*  army 
at  a  distance,  discovered  sufficient  reason  to  sus- 
pect his  desertion.  Brogiio  was  slighted,  and 
Bellisle  believed,  till  on  the  11th  of  Juno  the 
treaty  wa*  signed,  and  the  king  declared  his  reso- 
lution (o  keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  polity 
which  mankind  seem  agreed  to  celebrate  and  ad- 
mire ;  yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  necessary  but 
the  determination  of  a  very  few  men  to  be  silent. 

From  this  time  the  dueen  of  Hungary  pro- 
ceeded with  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  success. 
The  French,  driven  from  station  to  station,  and 
deprived  of  fortress  after  fortress,  were  at  last  en- 
closed with  their  two  generals,  Bellisle  and  Brog- 
lio, in  the  walls  of  Prague,  which  they  had  stored 
with  all  provisions  necessary  to  a  town  besieged, 
and  where  they  defended  themselves  three  months 
before  any  prospect  appeared  of  relief. 

The  Austrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  field,  and  in  sudden  and  tumultuary  excur- 
sions rather  than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  de- 
gree of  skill  in  attacking  or  defending  towns. 
They  likewise  would  naturally  consider  all  the 
mischiefs  done  to  the  city  as  falling  ultimately 
upon  themselves,  and  therefore  were  willing  to 
gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever  Prague 
might  be  defended,  it  must  be  yielded  at  last,  and 
therefore  all  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honour- 
able capitulation.  The  messengers  from  the  city 
were  sent  back  sometimes  unheard,  but  always 
with  this  answer,  "  That  no  terms  would  be  al- 
lowed, but  that  they  should  yield  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war." 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  desperate ;  but  the  French,  to  whom 
the  praise  of  spirit  and  activity  cannot  be  denied, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  honour  of  their 
arms.  Maillcbois  was  at  that  time  encamped 
with  his  army  in  Westphalia.  Orders  were  sent 
him  to  relieve  Prague.  The  enterprise  was  con- 
aidered  as  romantic.  Maillebois  was  a  march  of 
forty  days  distant  from  Bohemia,  the  passes  were 
narrow,  and  the  ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that 
Prague  would  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it. 
The  march  was,  however,  begun :  The  army, 
being  joined  by  that  of  Count  Saxe,  consisted  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulties  which  two  Austrian  armies  could  put 
in  their  way,  at  last  entered  Bohemia.  The  siege 
of  Prague,  though  not  raised,  was  remitted,  and 
a  communication  was  now  opened  to  it  with  the 
country.  But  the  Austrians,  by  perpetual  inter- 
vention, hindered  the  garrison  from  joining  their 
friends.  The  officers  of  Maillebois  incited  him 
to  a  battle,  because  the  army  was  hourly  lessen- 
ing by  the  want  of  provisions;  but,  instead  of 
pressing  on  to  Prague,  he  retired  into  Bavaria, 
and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperor's  tcrri- 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and  offend- 
ed, conferred  the  chief  command  upon  Broglio, 
who  escaped  from  the  besiegers  with  very  little 
difficulty,  and  kept  the  Austnans  employed  till 
Bellisle  by  a  sudden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and 
without  any  great  loss  joined  the  main  army. 
Broglio  then  retired  over  the  Rhine  into  the  French 
dominions,  wasting  in  his  retreat  the  country 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  protect,  and  burning 


towns,  and  destroying  magazines  of  corn,  with 
such  wantonness,  as  gave  reason  to  believe  that 
he  expected  commendation  from  his  court  for  any 
inischu  fs  done,  by  whatever  means. 

The  Austrians  pursued  their  advantages,  reco- 
vered all  their  strong  places,  in  some  of  which 
French  garrisons  had  been  left,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only 
Munich  the  capital,  but  Ingolstadt,  the  strongest 
fortification  in  the  elector's  dominions,  where  they 
found  a  great  number  of  cannon  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition  intended  in  the  dreams  of  projected 
greatness  for  the  siege  of  Vienna,  all  the  archives 
of  the  state,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  electo- 
ral palace,  and  what  had  been  considered  as  mo«i 
worthy  of  preservation.  Nothing  but  the  warlike 
stores  were  taken  away.  An  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians,  but 
without  any  explanation  whether  temporary  or 
perpetual. 

The  emperor  lived  nt  Francfort  in  the  security 
that  was  allowed  to  neutra  1  places,  but  without 
much  respect  from  the  German  princes,  except 
that,  upon  some  objections  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  validity  of  his  election,  the  King  of  Prussia 
declared  himself  determined  to  support  him  in  the 
imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great 
affection  to"  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  raised  much  alarm.  The  German 
princes  were  afraid  of  new  broils.  To  contest 
the  election  of  an  emperor  once  invested  and  ac- 
knowledged, would  bo  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Germanic  constitution.  Perhaps  no  election  by 
plurality  of  suffrages  was  ever  mode  among  hu- 
man beings,  to  which  it  might  not  be  objected  that 
voices  were  procured  by  illicit  influence. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  raised  by  the 
king's  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate by  ordering  his  ministers  to  declare  at  Lon- 
don and  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
violate  the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  Thu  declaration 
was  sufficiently  ambiguous,  and  could  not  satisfy 
those  whom  it  might  silence  But  this  was  not » 
time  for  nice  disquisitions ;  to  distrust  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  have  provoked  him,  and  it  was 
most  convenient  to  consider  him  as  a  friend,  uu 
he  appeared  openly  as  an  enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  raised 
new  alarms  by  collecting  his  troops  and  putting 
them  in  motion.  The  earl  of  Hindford  about  this 
time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Hanover,  not  perhaps  because  they 
were  thought  necessary,  but  that  the  king's  de- 
signs might  be  guessed  from  his  answer,  w  hich 
was,  that  troops  were  not  granted  for  the  defence 
of  any  country  till  that  country  was  in  danger,  and 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  Doctor  of  Hanover 
to  be  in  much  dread  of  an  invasion,  since  he  had 
withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and  put  them  into 
the  pay  of  England. 

He  1 1  .i  <  1, undoubtedly,  now  formed  designs  which 
made  it  necessary  that  his  troops  should  be  kept 
together,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  the  scene 
was  to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain, 
having  chased  the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay  W 
some  months  encamped  on  the  Rhine,  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  a  passage  into  Alsace.  His  attempt* 
had  long  been  evaded  by  the  skill  and  vigil*** 
of  the  French  general,  Ull  at  last,  June  81,  w«. 
ho  executed  his  design,  and  lodged  his  army  m 
the  French  dominions,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  « 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  It 
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that  the  territories*  of  France  would  in  their  turn 
feel  the  miseries  of  war:  and  the  nation,  which 
so  lone  kept  the  world  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  last 
the  value  of  peace. 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Austrian 
troops  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  engaged  in  a 
foreign  country  against  the  most  powerful  of  all 
their  enemies.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to 
discover  that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Franc- 
fort  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had  engaged, 
"that  as  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  appear- 
ed backward  to  re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  and  more  cogent  methods  appeared  ne- 
cessary ;  he,  being  animated  with  a  desire  of  co- 
operating towards  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
should  make  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
emperor,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever;  in 
gratitude  for  which  the  emperor  should  resign  to 
htm  and  his  successors  a  certain  number  of  lord- 
ships, which  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia His  Imperial  Majesty  likewise  guaran- 
tees to  the  King  of  Prussia  the  perpetual  posses- 
sion of  Upper  Silesia;  and  the  king  guarantees 
to  the  emperor  the  perpetual  possession  of  Upper 
Austria,  as  soon  as  he  shall  nave  occupied  it  by 

it  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  king  began  the 
war  upon  other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace ;  and 
that,  whatever  respect  he  was  willing  to  show  to 
the  emperor,  he  did  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
without  reward.  In  prosecution  of  this  treaty  he 
pot  bis  troops  in  motion ;  and,  according  to  bis 
promise,  while  the  Austrian*  were  invading 
France,  he  invaded  Bohemia. 

Princes)  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that 
thev  think  themselves  obliged  not  to  make  war 
without  a  reason.  Their  reasons  are  indeed  not 
always  very  satisfactory.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
seemed  to  think  his  own  glory  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  invasion  of  Holland.  The  Czar  attacked 
Charles  of  Sweden,  because  he  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  respect  when  he  made  a 
journey  in  disguise.  The  King  of  Prussia,  having 
aa  opportunity  of  attacking  his  neighbour,  was 
not  long  without  his  reasons.  On  July  30th,  he 
published  his  declaration,  in  which  he  declares  : 

That  be  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator 
of  the  troubles  in  Germany,  but  finds  himself 
obliged  to  make  use  of  force  to  restore  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  Queen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions  with  inexpressi- 
ble cruelty. 

That  Germany  has  been  overrun  with  foreign 
troops  which  have  marched  through  neutral  coun- 
tries without  the  customary  requisitions. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  have  been  attacked 
trader  neutral  fortresses,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
the  empire,  of  which  their  master  ts  the  head. 

That  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  with 
indecency  by  tho  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  em-  I 
peror  void,  and  the  diet  of  Francfort  illegal,  had 
not  only  violated  the  imperial  dignity,  but  injured 
til  the  princes  who  have  the  right  of  election. 

That  he  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
dueen  of  Hungary;  and  that  he  desires  nothing 
for  himself,  and  only  enters  as  an  auxiliary  into  a 
war  for  the  liberties  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  offered  to  quit  his  pre- 
*nsion  to  the  dominions  of  Austria,  on  condition 


That  this  proposal  had  been  made  to  the  King 

of  England  at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  the  King  of  England  had 
no  intention  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to  make 
his  advantage  of  the  troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  de- 
sired ;  but  that  they  declined  to  interpose,  know- 
ing the  inflexibility  of  the  English  and  Austrian 
courts. 

The  same  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna, 
and  again  rejected :  that  therefore  Uie  queen  must 
impute  it  to  her  own  counsels  that  her  enemies 
find  new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fighting  for  anv  interest  of  his 
own,  that  he  demands  nothing  for  himself ;  but  is 
determined  to  exert  all  his  powers  in  defence  of 
the  emperor,  in  vindication  of  the  right  of  election, 
and  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which 
the  Q.ueen  of  Hungary  would  enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  England,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  in  which  many  of  the 
foregoing  positions  were  repeated ;  the  emperor's 
candour  and  disinterestedness  were  magnified: 
the  dangerous  designs  of  the  Austrians  were  dis- 
played |  it  was  imputed  to  them  as  the  most  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  that 
they  had  driven  the  emperor's  troops  out  of  the 
empire ;  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  His 
Prussian  Majesty  were  again  heartily  declared ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  this  quarrel  having  no  con- 
nexion with  English  interests,  the  English  ought 
not  to  interpose. 

Austria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  into  amaze- 
ment by  this  declaration,  which  at  once  dismount- 
ed them  from  the  summit  of  success,  and  obliged 
them  to  fight  through  the  war  a  second  time. 
What  succours,  or  what  promises,  Prussia  re- 
ceived from  France  was  never  publicly  known ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  so  watch- 
ful of  opportunity  sold  assistance,  when  it  was  so 
much  wanted,  at  the  highest  rate ;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  he  exposed  himself  to  so  much 
hazard  only  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  a 
few  P&tty  districts  in  Bohemia. 

The  French,  who,  from  ravaging  the  empire  at 
discretion,  and  wasting  whatever  they  found  cither 
among  enemies  or  friends,  were  now  driven  into 
their  own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  dominions 
were  insulted  and  pursued,  were  on  a  sudden  by 
this  new  auxiliary  restored  to  their  former  superi- 
ority, at  least  were  disburdened  of  their  invaders, 
and  delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  all  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  saw  w  ith  indig- 
nation and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power 
which  they  had  with  so  much  cost  and  bloodshed 
brought  low,  and  which  their  animosity  and  ela- 
tion had  disposed  thcin  to  imagine  yet  lower  than 
it  was. 

The  Clucen  of  Hungary  still  retained  her  firm- 
ness. The  Prussian  declaration  was  not  long 
without  an  answer,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
European  princes  with  some  observations  on  the 
Prussian  minister's  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to 
read  to  the  Austrian  council,  but  not  to  deliver. 
The  same  caution  was  practised  before  when  the 
Prussians,  after  the  emperor's  death,  invaded  Si- 
lesia. This  artifice  of  political  debate  may,  per- 
haps, be  numbered  by  the  admirers  of  greatness 
among  the  refinements  of  conduct ;  but,  as  it  is  a 
method  of  proceeding  not  very  difficult  to  be  con- 
trived or  practised,  as  it  can  be  of  very  rare  use  to 
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honesty  or  wisdom,  and  as  it  has  boon  long  I  House 


known  to  that  class  of  men  whose  safety  depends 
upon  secrecy,  though  hitherto  applied  chiefly  in 
petty  cheats  and  slight  transactions ;  1  do  not  see 
that  it  can  much  advance  the  reputation  of  regal 
understanding,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add  more  to 
the  safety,  than  it  takes  away  from  the  honour,  of 
him  that  shall  adopt  it. 

The  queen  in  her  answer,  after  charging  the 
King  of  Prussia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bres- 
law,  and  observing  how  much  her  enemies  will 
exult  to  see  the  peace  now  the  third  time  broken 
by  him,  declares : 

That  she  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  and  that  she  calls  in  question  not 
the  event  but  the  manner  of  the  election. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's  troops  with 
great  tenderness,  and  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  empire  only  because  they  were  in  the 
vice  of  France. 

That  she  is  so  far  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raised 
in  it  are  the  effect  of  the  armaments  of  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  public  records, 
when  they  relate  to  affairs  which  by  distance  of 
time  or  place  lose  their  power  to  interest  the 
reader.  Every  thing  grows  little  as  it  grows  re- 
mote ;  and  of  things  thus  diminished,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  survey  the  aggregate  without  a  minute 
examination  of  the  parts. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  (he  King  of  Prus- 
sia's reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition  or  animosity 
can  never  want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invasion. 
What  he  charges  upon  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
the  waste  of  country,  the  expulsion  of  the  Bava- 
rians, and  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  war  inflamed 
on  either  side  to  the  utmost  violence.  All  these 
grievances  subsisted  when  be  made  the  peace, 
and  therefore  they  could  very  little  justify  its 
breach. 

It  i»  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  empire  is 
obliged  to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as- 
sist the  emperor  when  his  rights  are  violated. 
And  every  subsequent  contract  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  consistent  with  former  obliga- 
tions. Nor  had  the  king  power  to  make  a  peace 
on  terms  contrary  to  that  constitution  by  which 
ho  held  a  place  among  the  Germanic  electors. 
But  he  could  have  easily  discovered  that  not  the 
but  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  the  queen's 
not  the  administrator  of  the  imperial 


into 


«  of  Austria,  and  in  August  1744,  broke 

Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  tod 
When  he  entered  the  coun- 
try, he  published  a  proclamation,  promising,  that 
his  army  should  observe  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  that  those  who  made  no  resistance  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  quiet  in  their  habitation*. 
He  required  that  all  arms  in  the  custody  of  wuom- 
wever  they  might  be  placed,  should  be  given  up, 


and 


into  the  hands  of  public  officers. 


but  the  claimant  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions. Nor  did  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor, 
supposing  the  emperor  injured,  oblige  him  to  more 
than  a  succour  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  ten 
thousand  men  could  not  conquer  Bohemia,  and 
without  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  could  receive 
no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  so 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  had  taken  all 
possible  precaution  to  secure.  He  was  to  invade 
a  country  guarded  only  by  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  therefore  left  unarmed,  and  unprovided  of  all 
defence.  He  had  engaged  the  French  to  attack 
Prince  Charles,  before  he  should  repass  the 
Rhine,  by  which  the  Austrian  8  would  at  least 
have  been  hindered  from  a  speedy  march  into 
Bohemia  :  they  were  likewise  to  yield  him  such 
other  assistance  as  he  might  want 
^Ldymg^  therefore  upon  the  promises  of  the 


put  into 

still  declared  himself  to  act  only  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  emperor,  and  with  no  other  design  than  to 
establish  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  Ger- 
many, his  dear  country. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent  He 
threatens,  that  if  any  peasant  should  be  found 
with  arms,  he  shall  be  hanged  without  further  in- 
quiry ;  and  that,  if  any  lord  shall  connive  at  bis 
vassals  keeping  arms  in  their  custody,  his  village 
shall  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  And  upon  what  pretence  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bohemians  as  criminals, 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  native  country,  or 
maintaining  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful 
reign  against  an  invader,  whether  be 
principal  or  auxiliary,  whether  I 
tond  tranquillity  or  confusion. 

His  progress  was  such  as  pave  great  hopes  to 
the  enemies  of  Austria ;  like  Caesar,  he  conquerrd 
as  he  advanced,  and  met  with  no  opposition  till 
he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague.  The  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  of  the  Uueen  of  Hungary 
may  be  easily  conceived  ;  the  alliance  of  Franc- 
fort  was  now  Laid  open  to  all  Europe  ;  and  the 
partition  of  the  Austrian  dominions  was  again 
publicly  projected.  They  were  to  be  shared 
among  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  All  the 

Ewers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed  of  control* 
g  France,  were  awakened  to  their  former  ter- 
rors ;  all  that  had  been  done  was  now  to  be  done 
again  ;  and  every  court,  from  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar to  the  Frozen  Sea.  was  filled  with  exultation 
or  terror,  with  schemes  of  conquest  or  precautions 
for  defence. 

The  king  delighted  with  his  progress,  and  ex- 
pecting like  other  mortals  elated  with  success,  that 
his  prosperity  could  not  be  interrupted,  continued 
his  march,  and  began  in  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  siege  of  Prague.  He  had  gained  several 
of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was  Informed  that 
the  convoy  which  attended  his  artillery  was 
attacked  by  an  unexpected  party  of  the  Austrian*. 
The  king  went  immediately  to  their  assistance 
with  the  third  part  of  his  army,  and  found  bis 
troops  put  to  night,  and  the  An  stria  ns  hasting 
away  with  his  cannons  :  such  a  loss  would  hare 
disabled  him  at  once.  He  fell  upon  the  Austrian*, 
whose  number  would  not  enable  them  to  with- 
stand him,  recovered  his  artillery,  and  having  also 
defeated  Bathiani,  raised  his  batteries  i  and  there 
being  no  artillery  to  be  placed  against  him,  he  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  the  city.  He  then  ordered 
four  attacks  to  be  made  at  once,  and  reduced  the 
besieged  to  such  extremities,  that  in  fourteen  days 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwerin,  a  gre- 
nadier is  reported  to  have  mounted  the  bastion 
alone,  and  to  have  defended  himself  for  sometime 
with  his  sword,  till  his  followers  mounted  after 
xi ;  for  this  act  of  bravery  the  king  made  bun  a 
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Nothing  now  remained  but  that  the  Austrian? 
should  lay  aside  all  thought  of  invading  France, 
and  apply  their  whole  power  to  their  own  defence. 
Prince  Charles,  at  the  first  news  of  the  Prussian 
invasion,  prepared  to  repass  the  Rhine,  This  the 
French,  according  to  their  contract  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  should  have  attempted  to  hinder ;  but 
they  knew  by  experience  the  Austrians  would 
Dot  be  beaten  without  resistance,  and  that  re- 
sistance always  incommodes  an  assailant  As 
the  King  of  Prussia  rejoiced  in  the  distance  of  the 
Austrians,  whom  he  considered  as  entangled  in 
the  French  territories ;  the  French  rejoiced  in  the 
necessity  of  their  return,  and  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  conquests,  while  powers 
whom  they  considered  with  equal  malevolence 


be  employed  in  massacring  each  other. 
Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  bright 
ae  to  repass  the  Rhine ;  and  Noailles, 
who  had  early  intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave 
very  little  disturbance,  but  contented  himself 
-Hing  the  rear- guard,  and  when  they  re- 
_j  main  body  ceased  his  pursuit. 
The  King,  upon  the  reduction  of  Prague,  struck 
a  medal,  which  had  on  one  side  a  plan  of  th« 


■  Prague  taken  by  the  King  of 
September  16th,  1744 ; 
For  the  thud  time  in  three  y. 


On  the  other  side  were  two  verses,  in  which  he 
prayed,  M  That  his  Conquests  might  produce 
Peace."  He  then  marched  forward  with  the  ra- 
pidity which  constituted  his  military  character, 
took  possession  of  almost  all  Bohemia,  and 
began  to  talk  of  entering  Austria  and  besieging 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  resource. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not, 
was  not  comprised  in  the  union  of  Francfort ; 
and  as  every  sovereign  is  grow  ing  less  as  his  next 
neighbour  is  growing  greater,  ho  could  not  heartily 
wish  success  to  a  confederacy  which  was  to  ag- 
grandize the  other  powers  of  Germany.  The  Prus- 
sians gave  him  likewise  a  particular  and  imme- 
diate provocation  to  oppose  them;  for,  when  thev 
departed  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  with  all 
the  elation  of  imaginary  success,  they  passed 
through  his  dominions  with  unlicensed  and  con- 
temptuous disdain  of  his  authority.  As  the  ap- 
proach of  Prince  Charles  gave  a  new  prospect  of 
events,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  queen,  whom  he  furnished  with 
a  very  large  body  of  troops. 

The  King  of  Prussia  having  left  a  garrison  in 
Prague,  which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burghers 
to  death  if  they  left  their  houses  in  the  night,  went 
forward  to  take  the  other  towns  and  fortresses, 
expecting,  perhaps,  that  Prince  Charles  would  be 
interrupted  in  his  march ;  but  the  French,  though 
they  appeared  to  follow  him,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  short  time,  by  marches  pressed  on  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  Charles  reached  Bohemia, 
leaving  tbe  Bavarians  to  regain  the  possession  of 
the  wasted  plains  of  their  country,  which  their 
enemies  who  still  kept  the  strong  places,  might 
rain  seize  at  will.  At  tbe  approach  of  the 
ayf  tho  courage  of  the  King  of 
to  have  failed  him.  He  re- 
tired from  post  to  post,  and  evacuated  town 
after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortress,  without  re- 
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sistance,  or  appearance  of  resistance,  as  if  he  was 

resigning  them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  should 
have  made  some  effort  to  rescue  Prague;  but, 
after  a  faint  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Elbe,  be  ordered  his  garrison  of  eleven  thou- 
sand men  to  quit  the  place.  They  left  behind  them 
their  magazines,  and  heavy  artillery,  among  which 
were  seven  pieces  of  remarkable  excellence, 
called  "  The  Seven  Electors."  But  they  took 
with  them  their  field  cannon  and  a  great  number 
of  carriages  laden  with  stores  and  plunder,  which 
they  were  forced  to  leave  in  their  way  to  Uie 
Saxons  and  Austrians  that  harassed  their  march. 
They  at  Inst  entered  Silesia  with  the  loss  of  about 
a  third  part. 

The  King  of  Prussia  suffered  much  in  his  re- 
treat; for  besides  the  military  stores,  which  he 
left  every  where  behind  him,  even  to  the  clothes 
of  his  troops,  there  was  a  want  of  provisions  in 
his  army,  and  consequently  frequent  desertions 
and  many  diseases  ;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed 
was  equally  lost  to  a  flying  army. 

At  last  he  re-entered  his  own  territories,  and, 
having  stationed  his  troops  in  places  of  security, 
relumed  for  a  time  to  Berlin,  where  he  forbade  all 
to  speak  cither  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  could  conduce, 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  ;  there  is  no  country  in 
which  men  can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  they 
know,  and  what  is  universally  known  may  as 
well  be  spoken.  It  is  true,  that  in  popular  govern- 
ments seditious  discourses  may  in  flame  the  vul- 
gar; but  in  such  governments  they  cannot  he 
restrained,  and  in  absolute  monarches  they  are 
of  little  effect 

When  the  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia,  and 
this  whole  nation  was  fired  with  resentment,  tho 
King  of  England  gave  orders  in  his  palace  that 
none  should  mention  his  nephew  with  disrespect ; 
by  this  command  he  maintained  the  decency  ne- 
cessary between  princes,  without  enforcing,  and 
probably  without  expecting  obedience,  but  in  hia 
own  presence. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  edict  regarded  only  him- 
self, and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was 
his  motive,  unless  he  intended  to  spare  himself 
the  mortification  of  absurd  and  illiberal  flattery, 
which,  to  a  mind  stung  with  disgrace,  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and  disgusting. 

Moderation  in  prosperity  is  a  virtue  very  diffi- 
cult to  all  mortals ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  w  hen 
re ven  gc  is  within  reach,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
found  among  princes.  Now  was  the  time  when 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  might  perhaps  have  mado 
terms;  but  keenness  of  resent- 


pcaee  on  her 

ment  and  arrogance  of  success,  w  ithheld  her  from 
the  due  use  of  the  present  opportunity.  It  is 
said  that  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his  retreat  sent 
letters  to  Prince  Charles,  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  ample  concessions,  but  were  sent  back 
unopened.  The  King  of  England  offered  like- 
wise to  mediate  between  them ;  but  his  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  at  Vienna,  where  a  resolution 
was  taken  not  only  to  revenge  the  interruption  of 
their  success  on  the  Rhine  by  the  recovery  of  Si- 
lesia, but  to  reward  the  Saxons  for  their  season- 
able help  by  giving  them  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  died  the 
Emperor  Charles  of  Bavaria ;  the  treaty  of  Franc- 
fort  was  consequently  at  an  end;  ana  the  King 
of  Prussia,  being  no  longer  able  to  rnaintain  the 
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I  emperor,  end  having 
avowed  no  other  reason  for  the  war.  might  have 
honourably  withdrawn  his  forces,  ana  on  his  own 
principles  have  complied  with  terms  of  peace; 
bat  no  terms  were  offered  him  ;  the  queen  pur- 
sued him  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  hostility,  and 
the  French  left  him  to*  hia  own  conduct  and  his 
own  destiny.  .  . 

His  Bohemian  conquests  were  already  lost; 
and  he  was  now  chased  back  into  Silesia,  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  war  continued 
in  an  equilibration  by  alternate  losses  and  advan- 
tages. In  April,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  seeing 
his  dominions  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  re- 
ceiving very  little  succour  from  the  French,  made 
a  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary  upon  easy 
and  the  Austrians  had  more  troops  to 


employ 
But  t 


the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  suffer  hu- 
man presumption  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The 
peace  with  Bavaria  was  scarcely  concluded,  when 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  lost,  and  all  the  allies 
of  Austria  called  upon  her  to  exert  her  utmost 
power  for  the  preservation  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
and,  a  few  days  after  the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  the 
first  battle  between  the  Prussians  and  the  com- 
bined army  of  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  fought 
at  Niedburgh,  in  Silesia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  variously 
reported  by  the  different  parties,  and  published  in 
the  journals  of  that  time;  to  transcribe  them 
would  be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts 
of  battles  are  not  easily  understood,  and  because 
there  are  no  means  ol  determining  to  which  of 
the  relations  credit  should  be  given.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  they  all  end  in  claiming  or  allowing  a 
complete  victory  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
gained  all  the  Austrian  artillery,  killed  four  thou- 
sand, took  seven  thousand  prisoners,  with  the 
loss,  according  to  the  Prussian  narrative,  of  only 
sixteen  hundred  men. 
He  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia,  where, 
r,  he 


of  Hungary,  though  defeated, 
She  poured  in  ber  troops  from  all  parts  to  the 
reinforcement  of  Prince  Charles,  and  determined 
to  continue  the  struggle  with  all  her  power.  The 
king  saw  that  Bohemia  was  an  unj 
inconvenient  theatre  of  war,  in  which  he  i 
be  ruined  by  a  miscarriage,  and  should  get  little 
by  a  victory.  Saxony  was  left  defenceless,  and, 
if  it  was  conquered,  might  be  plundered. 

He  therefore  published  a  declaration  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  for 
reply,  invaded  his  dominions.  This  invasion  pro- 
duced another  battle  at  Standentz,  which  ended, 
as  the  former,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians. 
The  Austrians  had  some  advantage  in  the  begin- 
ning; and  their  irregular  troops,  who  are  always 
daring,  and  are  always  ravenous,  broke  into  the 
Prussian  camp,  and  carried  away  the  military 
chest  But  this  was  easily  repaired  by  the  spoils 
of  Saxony. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflexible,  and 
hoped  that  fortune  would  at  last  change.  She  re- 
cruited once  more  her  army,  and  prepared  to  in- 
vade the  territories  of  Brandenburgh :  but  the 
King  of  Prussia's  activity  prevented  all  her  do- 
signs.  One  part  of  his  forces  seized  Leipsic,  and 
the  other  once  more  defeated  the  Saxons;  the 
King  of  Poland  fled  from  his  dominions,  Prince 
Charles  retired  into  Bohemia.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia entered  Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  exacted  very 
severe  contributions  from  the  whole  country,  and 


the  Austrians  and  Saxons  were  at  1 
to  receive  from  him  such  a  peace  as  he  would 
grant  He  imposed  no  severe  conditions  except 
the  payment  of  the  contributions,  made  no  new 
claim  of  dominions,  and,  with  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, acknowledged  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  for 
emperor. 

The  Uvea  of  princes,  like  the  histories  of 
tions,  have  their  periods.   We  shall  here  i 
our  narrative  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  now 
at  the  height  of  human  greatness,  giving  laws  to  hia 


BROWNE. 


Thoogh  the  writer  of  the  following  Essays* 
seems  to  have  had  the  fortune,  common  among 
men  of  letters,  of  raising  little  curiosity  after  his 
private  life,  and  has,  therefore,  few  memorials 
preserved  of  hia  felicities  and  miafortunes ;  yet 
because  an  edition  of  a  posthumous  work  appears 
imperfect  and  neglected,  without  some  account  of 
the  author,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt 
the  gratification  of  that  curiosity  which  naturally 
inquires  by  what  peculiarities  ofnature  or  fortune 
eminent  men  have  been  distinguished,  how  un- 
common attainments  have  been  gained,  and  what 
influence  learning  had  on  its  possessors,  or  virtue 
on  its  teachers. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  born  at  London,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Michael,  in  Cheapside,  on  the 

•  "  Christian  Morals,"  lira  printed  in  1736.— H. 


19th  of  October,  1605.*  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant of  an  ancient  family  at  Upton,  in  Cheshire. 
Of  the  name  or  family  of  his  mother  I  find  no 
account 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little  known, 
except  that  he  lost  his  father  very  early ;  that  he 
was,  according  to  the  common  f  late  of  orphans, 
defrauded  by  one  of  his  guardians ;  and  that  he 
was  placed  for  his  education  at  the  school  of 
Winchester. 

His  mother,  having  taken  {  three  thousand 
pounds  as  the  third  part  of  her  husband's  pro- 
perty, left  her  son,  by  consequence,  six  thousand, 

•  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Norwich. 

f  Whiiefoot'a  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  la  a 
marginal  note. 

1  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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a  large  fortune  for  a  man  destined  to  learning  at 
that  tniti',  wben  commerce  had  not  vet  fillea  the 

But  it  happened  to 


him,  as  to  many  others,  to  be  made  poor  by  opu- 
lence ;  for  his  mother  soon  married  Sir  Thomas 
Dutton,  probably  by  the  inducement  of  her  for- 
tune ;  and  he  was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  his  guar- 
dian, deprived  now  of  both  his  parents,  and  there- 
fore helpless  and  unprotected. 

He  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1623,  from  Winchester  to  Oxford,*  and  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate-hall,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took  the  name 
of  Pembroke-college,  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
than  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January 
Slat,  1626-7;  being,  aa  Wood  remarks,  the  first 
mm  of  eminence  graduated  from  the  new  college, 
to  which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  those  that  love  it 
most  can  wish  little  better  than  that  it  may  long 
proceed  as  it  began. 

Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  tie  turned  his  studies  to  physic,  f  and 
practised  it  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire;  but 
soon  afterwards,  either  induced  by  curiosity,  or 
1  by  promises,  he  quitted  his  settlement,  and 
lied  X  his  father-in-law,  who  had  some 
tent  in  Ireland,  in  a  visitation  of  the  forts 


He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break 
bis  connexions  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wan- 
dering life,  very  easily  continues  it  Ireland  had, 
at  that  time,  very  little  to  offer  to  the  observation 
of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore,  passed  J  into 
France  and  Italy ;  made  some  stay  at  Montpel- 
lier  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  celebrated 
achools  of  physic :  and  returning  home  through 
Holland,  procured  himself  to  be  created  doctor  of 
phvsic  at  Leyden. 

When  he  began  his  travels?  or  when  he  con- 
cluded them,  there  is  no  certain  account ;  nor  do 
there  remain  any  observations  made  by  him  in  his 
passage  through  those  countries  which  he  visited. 
To  consider,  therefore,  what  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion might  have  been  received  from  the  remarks 
of  a  man  so  curious  and  diligent,  would  be  volun- 
tarily to  indulge  a  painful  reflection,  and  load  the 
imagination  with  a  wish,  which,  while  it  is  formed, 
is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  la- 
mented, that  those  who  are  moat  capable  of  im- 
proving mankind,  very  frequently  neglect  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge;  either  because  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  gather  ideas  than  to  impart  them, 
or  because,  to  minds  naturally  great,  few  things 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  the 


About  the  year  1634,  §  he  is  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  London ;  and  the  next  year  to  have 
written  his  celebrated  treatise,  called  "Religio 
Medici," — the  religion  of  a  physician,  |l  which 
be  declares  himsclfnever  to  have  intended  for  the 
press,  having  composed  it  only  for  his  own  exer- 
cise and  entertainment  It,  indeed,  contains  many 
passages,  which,  relating  merely  to  his  own  per- 
son, can  be  of  no  great  importance  to  the  public ; 
bat  when  it  was  written,  it  happened  to  him  as  to 


formance,  not  to  think  that  it  might  please  others 

as  much;  he,  therefore,  communicated  it  to  his 
friends,  and  receiving,  I  suppose,  that  exuberant 
applause  with  which  every  man  repays  the  grant 
of  perusing  a  manuscript,  he  was  not  very  diligent 
to  obstruct  his  own  praise  by  recalling  his  papers, 
but  suffered  them  to  wander  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  at  last,  without  his  own  consent,  they  were,  in 
1 642,  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  befallen  others  : 
and  this,  I  am  willing  to  believe^  did  really  hap- 
pen to  Dr.  Browne :  but  there  is  surely  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  complaints  so 
frequently  made  of  surreptitious  editions.  A 
song,  or  an  epigram,  may  be  easily  printed  with- 
out the  author's  knowledge  ;  because  it  may  be 
learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  written  out 
with  very  little  trouble  ;  but  a  long  treatise,  how- 
ever elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or 
curiosity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by  a  tran- 
script It  is  easy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book,  by 
a  distant  hand,  to  the  press,  and  plead  the  circu- 
lation of  a  false  copy  as  an  excuse  for  publishing 
the  true,  or  to  correct  what  is  found  faulty  or  of- 
fensive, and  charge  the  errors  on  the  transcriber's 
depravations. 

This  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  author  pant- 
ing for  fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  to  chal- 
lenge it,  may  at  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  pre- 


•  Wood's  Athens  Oxonienaea. 
|  Life  of  Sir  Thonua  Browne. 
6  Biographia  Briianniea. 


serve  the  appearance  of  modesty  ;  may  enter  the 
lists,  and  secure  a  retreat :  and  this  candour  might 
suffer  to  pass  undetected  as  an  innocent  fraud, 
but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is  innocent ;  for  the  con- 
fidence which  makes  the  happiness  of  society  ia 
in  some  degree  diminished  by  every  man  whose 
practice  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  "Religio  Media"  was  no  sooner  published 
than  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  by  the 
novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentiment, 
the  quick  succession  of  images,  the  multitude  of 
abstruse  allusions,  the  subtlety  of 
and  the  strength  of  language. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much 
The  Earl  of  Dorset  recommended  this  book  to 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Kenclm  Digby,  who  returned 
his  judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book ; 
in  which,  though  mingled  with  some  positions 
fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks, 
just  censures,  and  profound  speculations;  yet 
principal  claim  to  admiration  is,  that  *  it  was 
written  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was 
spent  in  procunng  Browne's  book,  and  part 
in  reading  it 

Of  these  animadversions,  when  they  were  yet 
not  all  printed,  either  oltkiousness  or  malice  in- 
formed Dr.  Browne ;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Kenelm 
with  much  softness  and  ceremony,  declaring  the 
imworthinesa  of  his  work  to  engage  such  notice, 
the  intended  privacy  of  the  composition,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  impression:  and  received  an 
answer  equally  genteel  and  respectful,  containing 
high  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous  pro- 
fessions of  reverence,  meek  acknowledgment* 
of  inability,  and  anxious  apologies  for  the  hasti- 
ness of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the 
most  nsible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who 
would  not  have  thought,  that  these  two  lumina- 


to  the  "  Be-     *  Digby'e  Letter  to  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  M  Religio 
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bright  by  the  obscuration  of  each  other?  yet  the 
animadversion b  thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon 
a  book  thus  injured  in  the  transcription,  quickly 
passed  the  press ;  and  "  Keligio  Medici*'  was 
more  accurately  published,  with  an  admonition 
prefixed  ■  to  those  who  have  or  shall  peruse  the 
observations  upon  a  former  corrupt  copy  j"  in 
which  there  is  a  severe  censure,  not  upon  Dtgby, 
who  was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  but  upon  the 
observator  who  had  usurped  his  name  ;  nor  was 
this  invective  written  by  Dr.  Browne,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent's  apo- 
logy ;  but  by  some  officious  friend,  zealous  for  his 
honour,  without  his  consent 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  himself  from  rigorous  ex- 
amination, by  alleging,  that  "many  things  are 
delivered  rhetorically,  many  expressions  merely 
tropical,  and  therefore  many  things  to  be  taken  in 
a  soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called 
unto  the  rigid  test  of  reason."  The  first  glance 
upon  this  book  will  indeed  discover  examples  of 
this  liberty  of  thought  and  expression  :  "  I  could 
be  content  (says  he)  to  be  nothing  almost  to  eter- 
nity, if  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last" 
He  has  little  acquaintance  with  the  acutencss  of 
Browne,  who  suspects  liim  of  a  serious  opinion, 
that  any  thing  can  be  "  almost  eternal,"  or  that 
any  time  beginning  and  ending  is  not  infinitely 
less  than  infinite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  ppeaks  much,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Digby,  too  much  of  himself;  but  with 
such  generality  and  conciseness  as  aflbrds  very 
little  light  to  his  biographer :  he  declares,  that 
besides  the  dialects  of  different  provinces,  he  un- 
derstood six  languages  ;  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  astronomy ;  and  that  he  had  seen  several 
countries  ;  but  what  most  awakens  curiosity  is, 
his  solemn  assertion,  that  "  hislifehas  been  a  mira- 
cle of  thirty  years ;  which  to  relate  were  not  his- 
tory, but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound  like 
a  fable." 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which  all  life 
is  miraculous  ;  as  it  is  a  union  of  powers  of  which 
we  can  image  no  connexion,  a  succession  of  mo- 
tions of  which  the  first  cause  must  be  supernatu- 
ral ;  but  life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have 
of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of  fablo;  and, 
therefore,  the  author  undoubtedly  had  regard  to 
something,  by  which  he  imagined  himself  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can 
be  now  taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance. 
The  course  of  his  education  was  like  that  of 
others,  such  as  put  him  little  in  the  way  of  extra- 
ordinary casualties.  A  scholastic  and  academi- 
cal life  is  very  unifonn  ;  and  has,  indeed,  more 
safety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller  has  greater  op- 
portunities of  adventure  ;  but  Browne  traversed 
no  unknown  seas,  or  Arabian  deserts ;  and,  sure- 
Iv,  a  man  may  visit  France  and  Italy,  reside  at 
Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  at  last  take  his  de- 
gree at  Leyden,  without  any  thing  miraculous. 
What  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related,  sound 
■o  poetical  and  fabulous,  we  are  left  to  guess  ;  I  ! 
believe  without  hope  of  guessing  rightlv.  The 
wonders  probably  were  transacted  m  nis  own 
mind  j  self-love,  co-operating  with  an  imagina- 
tion vigorous  and  fertile  as  that  of  Browne,  will 
find  or  make  objects  of  astonishment  in  every 
man's  life :  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  human  being, 
however  hid  in  the  crowd  from  the  observation 
of  his  fellow  mortals,  who  if  he  has  leisure  and 


disposition  to  recollect  bis  own  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, will  not  conclude  his  life  in  some  sort  a  mi- 
racle, and  imagine  himself  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  of  his  species  by  many  discriminations  of 
nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  success  of  this  performance  was  such,  as 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new  un- 
dertakings. A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,*  whose 
name  was  Mcrrywcather,  turned  it  not  inele- 
gantly into  Latin ;  and  from  his  version  it  was 
again  translated  into  Italian,  German  Dutch  and 
French  ;  and  at  Strasburg  the  Latin  translation 
was  published  with  large  notes,  by  Levinua 
Nicolaus  Moltkenius.  Of  the  English  annota- 
tions, which  in  all  the  editions  from  1644,  accom- 
pany the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

\j\  iviern  weainer,  to  vtnose  zcai  urowne  was 
so  much  indebted  for  the  sudden  extension  of  his 
renown,  I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  published  a 
small  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons 
in  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  style.  He  printed 
his  translation  in  Holland  with  some  difficulty.! 
The  first  printer  to  whom  he  offered  it  carried  it 
to  Salmasiua,  "  who  laid  it  by  (says  he)  in  state 
for  three  months,"  and  then  discouraged  its  pub- 
lication :  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  two  other 
printers,  and  at  last  was  received  by  Hackius. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raised  the  author, 
as  is  usual,  many  admirers  and  many  enemies ; 
but  we  know  not  of  more  than  one  professed  an- 
swer, written  under  1  the  title  of  "Medicus  Me- 
dicatus,"  by  Alexander  Ross,  wliich  was  univer- 
sally neglected  by  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  published,  Dr. 
Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  he  had  settled 
in  1636,  by  §  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Lushington, 
his  tutor,  who  was  then  rector  of  Bamham 
West-gate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded 
by  Wood,  that  his  practise  was  very  extensive, 
and  that  many  patients  resorted  to  him.  In 
1637||  he  was  incorporated  doctor  of  physic  in 
Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641  f  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a 
good  family  in  Norfolk  ;  "a  lady  (says  White- 
foot)  of  such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her  wor- 
thy husband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and 
mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  "by  a 
kind  of  natural  magnetism." 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raillery 
of  contemporary  wits  **  upon  a  man  who  had 
just  been  wishing  in  his  new  book,  "that  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction,'* 
and  badft  lately  declared,  that  "the  whole  world 
was  made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelfth  part  of 
man  for  woman  ;"  and,  that  "  man  is  the  whole 
world,  but  woman  only  the  rib  or  crooked  part  of 
man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of 
these  contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  ehe 
was  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  so  formidable  a 
rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  at- 
tract bo  much  merit,  and  overcome  so  powerful 
prejudices,  or  whether,  like  most  others,  she  mar- 
ried upon  mingled  motives,  between  convenience 
and  inclination  ;  she  had,  however,  no  reason  to 
repent  for  ^^ved  ^aJ)pjly  ^jy1"."1 

•  Lire  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
f  Merry  weather's  letter,  inserted  in  the  Life  of  9tr 
Thoman  Browne. 
1  Life  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne.     6  Wood's  Ath.  Ox. 
||  Wood.  tWhUelbot. 
Howel's  Letters.  ft  R*»ff><>  Medici 
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n  and  three  daughters  outlived  their  pa- 
she  survived  him  two  years,  and  passed 
Sowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence, 
rae,  having  now  entered  the  world  as  an 
,  and  experienced  the  delights  of  praise 
iol< -stations  of  censure,  probably  found  his 
of  the  public  eye  diminished ;  and  there- 
as  not  long  before  he  trusted  his  name  to 
tics  a  second  time ;  for  in  1646*  he  printed 
uiries  into  vulgar  and  common  Errours  ;"  a 
which  as  it  arose  not  from  fancy  and  inven- 
»ut  from  observation  and  books,  and  con- 
not  a  single  discourse  of  one  continued 
of  which  the  latter  part  arose  from  the  for- 
>ut  an  enumeration  of  many  unconnected 
ulars,  must  have  been  the  collection  of  y  ears, 
te  effect  of  a  design  early  formed  and  long 
'■d,  to  which  his  remarks  had  been  con- 
ly  referred,  and  which  arose  gradually  to  its 
it  bulk  by  the  daily  aggregation  of  new  par- 
of  knowledge.   It  is  indeed  to  be  wished 
te  had  longer  delayed  the  publication,  and 
I  what  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  might 
furnished:  the  thirty-six  years  which  lie 
afterwards  in  study  and  experience,  would 
less  have  made  large  additions  to  an  "  En- 
into  vulgar  Errours."  He  published  in  1673 
xth  edition,  with  some  improvements  ;  but  I 
rather  with  explication  of  what  he  had 
ly  written,  than  any  new  heads  of  disquisi- 
But  with  the  work  such  as  the  author, 
her  liindered  from  continuing  it  by  eagerness 
uise,  or  weariness  of  labour,  thought  fit  to 
we  must  be  content;  and  remember,  that 
1  sublunary  things  there  is  something  to  be 
ed,  which  we  must  wish  in  vain, 
his  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with 
t  applause,  was  answered  by  Alexander 
a,  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German, 
not  many  years  ago,  into  French.   It  might 
be  proper,  had  not  the  favour  with  which  it 
at  first  received  filled  the  kingdom  with  copies, 
tprint  it  with  notes,  partly  supplemental,  and 
ly  emendatory,  to  subjoin  those  discoveries 
;h  the  industry  of  the  last  age  has  made,  and 
pet  those  mistakes  which  the  author  has  corn- 
ed not  by  idleness  or  negligence,  but  for  want 
toyle's  and  Newton's  philosophy. 
.*!  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay 
ur  for  truth.   Having  heard  a  flying  rumour 
vmpathctic  needles,  by  which,  suspended  over 
rcuiar  alphabet,  distant  fnends  or  lovers  might 
'cepond.  ne  procured  two  such  alphabets  to  be 
le,  touched  his  needles  with  the  same  magnet, 
I  placed  them  upon  proper  spindles  I  the  result 
»,  that  when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the 
er,  instead  of  taking  by  sympathy  the  same 
ecuon,  "  stood  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules." 
iat  it  continued  motionless,  will  be  easily  be- 
ted ■  and  most  men  would  have  been  content 
believe  tt,  without  the  labour  of  so  hopeless  an 
[>erirflent    Browne  might  himself  have  ob- 
ned  the  same  conviction  by  a  method  less 
erose,  if  be  had  thrust  his  needles  through  corks, 
d  set  them  afloat  in  two  basons  of  water. 
Notwithstanding  his  real  to  detect  old  errors, 
seems  not  very  easy  to  admit  new  positions, 
r  he  never  mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth 
it  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opi- 
it  was  then  growing  popular, 


and  was  surely  plausible,  even  before  it  was  < 

finned  by  later  observations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  some 
low  writer  to  publish,  under  his  name,  a  book 
called  u Nature's  Cabinet  unlocked,"!  translated, 
according  to  Wood,  from  the  physics  of  Magirus ; 
of  which  Browne  took  care  to  clear  himself,  by 
modestly  advertising,  that  M  if  any  man{  had  been 
benefited  by  it,  he  was  not  so  ambitious  as  to 
challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having  no  hand 
in  that  work." 

In  1658,  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  urns  in 
i>onoiK  ca>c  nun  o<  casion 


•  Ufo  of  Sir' 


to  write  "  HydriotO' 
phioy  Urn-burial,  or  a  Discourse  of  Sepulchral 
Urns,"  in  which  he  treats,  with  his  usual  learning, 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations ;  ex- 
hibits their  vanous  treatment  of  the  dead  ;  and 
examines  the  substances  found  in  his  Norfolcian 
urns.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  his  works 
which  better  exemplifies  his  reading  or  memory. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  how  many  particu- 
lars he  has  amassed  together,  in  a  treatise  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  written  ;  and  for 
which,  therefore,  no  materials  could  have  been 
previously  collected.  It  is  indeed,  like  other  trea- 
tises of  antiquity,  rather  for  curiosity  than  use ; 
for  it  is  of  small  importance  to  know  which  nation 
buried  their  dead  in  the  ground,  which  threw  thera 
into  the  sea,  or  which  gave  them  to  the  birds  and 
beasts ;  when  the  practice  of  cremation  began, 
or  when  it  was  disused ;  whether  the  bones  of 
different  persons  were  mingled  in  the  same  urn  ; 
what  oblations  were  thrown  into  the  pyre;  or 
how  the  ashes  of  the  body  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  substances.  Of  the  useless- 
ncas  of  these  inquiries  Browne  seems  not  to  have 
been  ignorant;  and  therefore  concludes  them 
with  an  observation  which  can  never  be  too  fre- 
quently recollected : 

"  All  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions 
of  some  future  being,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly 
believed,  begat  those  perverted  conceptions,  cere- 
monies, sayings,  which  christians  pity  or  laugh 
at  Happy  are  they  which  live  not  in  that  dis- 
advantage of  time,  when  men  could  say  little  for 
futurity,  but  from  reason ;  whereby  the  noblest 
mind  A  ll  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melan- 
choly dissolutions;  with  theso  hopes  Socrates 
warmed  his  doubtful  spirits  against  the  cold 
potion ;  and  Cato,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal 
stroke,  spent  part  of  the  night  in  reading  the  im- 
mortality of  Plato,  thereby  confirming  his  waver- 
ing hand  unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt 

"  It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  nature :  or  that  there  is  no  further  state  to 
come,  unto  which  this  seems  progressions!,  and 
otherwise  made  in  vain :  without  this  accomplish- 
ment, the  natural  expectation  and  desire  of  such 
a  state  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ;  unsatisfied 
considerators  would  quarrel  at  the  justness  of  the 
constitution,  and  rest  content  that  Adam  had 
fallen  lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  ori- 
ginal,  and  deeper  ignorance  of  themselves,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  inferior 
creatures,  who  in  tranquillity  possess  their  con- 
stitutions, as  having  not  the  apprehension  to  de- 
plore their  own  natures ;  and  being  framed  below 
the  circumference  of  these  hopes  of  cognition  of 
things,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  necessi- 

IWood,  and  Life  of  Sir  The 
At  the  cod  of  Hjdriotaptua. 
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tatcd  their  contentment  But  the  superior  in- 
gredient and  obscured  part  of  our  selves,  whereto 
all  present  felicities  afford  no  resting  contentment, 
will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us  wc  are  more  than 
our  present  selves :  and  evacuate  such  hopes  in 
the  fruition  of  their  own  accomplishments." 

To  his  treatise  on  M  Urn-burial"  was  added 
**  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  quincunxial  lo- 
zenge, or  network  plantation  of  the  Ancients, 
artificially,  naturally,  mystically,  considered." 
This  discourse  ho  begins  with  the  "  Sacred 
Garden,"  in  which  the  first  man  was  placed  ;  and 
deduces  the  practice  of  horticulture  from  the 
earliest  accounts  of  antiquity,  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Cyrus,  the  first  man  whom  we  actually 
know  to  have  planted  a  quincunx  ;  which,  how- 
ever, our  author  is  inclined  to  believe  of  longer 
date,  and  not  only  discovers  it  in  the  description 
of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  but  seems 
willing  to  believe,  and  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  it 
was  practised  by  the  feeders  on  vegetables  before 
the  flood. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  performances  have 
ueen  prouueeu  ov  learning  anu  genius  exnrciseu 
upon  subjects  of  little  importance.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to  show 
how  it  could  exalt  the  low,  and  amplify  the  little. 
To  speak  not  inadequately  of  things  really  and 
naturally  great,  is  a  task  not  only  difficult  but 
disagreeable  ;  because  the  writer  is  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  standing  in  comparison  with  his 
subject,  to  which  he  can  hope  to  add  nothing 
from  his  imagination ;  but  it  is  a  perpetual  tri- 
umph of  fancy  to  expand  a  scanty  theme,  to  raise 
glittering  ideas  from  obscure  properties,  and  to 
produce  to  the  world  an  object  of  wonder  to  which 
nature  had  contributed  little.  To  this  ambition, 
perhaps,  we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat 
and  the  bees  of  Virgil,  the  butterfly  of  Spenser, 
the  shadow  of  Wowerus,  and  the  quincunx  of 
Browne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  fancy,  he 
considers  every  production  of  art  and  nature  in 
which  he  could  find  any  decussation  or  approaches 
to  the  form  of  a  quincunx  ;  and,  as  a  roan  once 
resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries  seldom  searches 
long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost 
every  thing,  whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient 
or  modem,  rude  or  artificial,  sacred  or  civil ;  so 
that  a  reader,  not  watchful  against  the  power  of 
bis  infusions,  would  imagine  that  decussation  was 
the  great  business  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  exemplify 
and  imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  show  the  excellence  of  this  figure  he  enu- 
merates all  its  properties ;  and  finds  in  it  almost 
every  thing  of  use  or  pleasure :  and  to  show  how 
readily  he  supplies  what  we  cannot  find,  one  in- 
stance may  be  sufficient:  "though  therein  (says 
he)  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet  every 
rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal  unto  two 
right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every 
one£  ^  ^  <j 

without  some  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne 
has  interspersed  many  curious  observations  on 
the  form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer 
of  the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  have  watched 
with  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of 
plants  from  their  seminal  principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  led  to  treat  of  the  number 
Five ;  and  finds,  that  by  this  number  many  things 


are  circumscribed ;  that  there  are  five  kinds  of 
vegetable  productions,  five  sections  of  a  cone, 
five  orders  of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  pi  a  v. 
And  observing  that  five  was  the  ancient  conjugaJ, 
or  wedding  number,  he  proceeds  to  a  speculation 
which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words :  "  the  ancient 
numerists  made  out  the  conjugal  number  by  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  imparity,  the  active 
and  passive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  prin- 
ciples in  generative  societies." 

These  are  all  the  tracts  which  he  published. 
But  many  papers  were  found  in  his  closet :  "  some 
of  them,  (says  Whitefoot,)  designed  for  the  press, 
were  often  transcribed  and  corrected  by  bis  own 
hand,  after  the  fashion  of  great  ana  curious 
writers." 

Of  these,  two  collections  have  been  published; 
one  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the  other  in  1724,  by  a 
nameless  editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other 
selected  those  pieces  which  the  author  would 
have  preferred,  cannot  be  known  ;  but  they  have 
both  the  merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was 
too  valuable  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  what  might, 
without  their  interposition,  have  perhaps  pensbed 
among  other  innumerable  labours  of  learned  men, 
or  have  been  burnt  in  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  like  the 
papers  of  Peireskius. 

The  first  of  these  posthumous  treatises  con- 
tains 14  Observations  upon  several  Plants  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  :"  these  remark  s,  though  they 
do  not  immediately  either  rectify  the  faith,  or  re- 
fine the  morals  of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no  means 
to  be  censured  as  superfluous  niceties,  or  useless 
speculations ;  for  they  often  sliow  some  propriety 
of  description,  or  elegance  of  allusion,  utterly 
undiscoverable  to  readers  not  skilled  in  oriental 
botany  ;  and  are  often  of  more  important  use,  as 
they  remove  some  difficulty  from  narratives,  or 
some  obscurity  from  precepts. 

Tho  next  is,  "Of  Garlands,  or  coronary  and 
garland  Plants;"  a  subject  merely  of  learned 
curiosity,  without  any  other  end  than  the  pleasure 
of  reflecting  on  ancient  customs,  or  on  the  in- 
dustry with  wliich  studious  men  haveendcavoared 
to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  letter,  ■  On  the  Fishes  eaten  by 
our  Saviour  with  his  Disciples,  after  his  Resur- 
rection from  the  Dead :"  which  contains  no  deter- 
minate resolution  of  the  question,  what  th  -y 
were,  for  indeed  it  cannot  be  determined.  All 
the  information  that  ddigence  or  learning  could 
supply  consists  in  an  enumeration  of  the  fishes 
produced  in  the  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow,  "Answers  to  certain  Queries 
about  FiBhes,  Birds,  and  Insects ;"  and  *  A 
Letter  of  Hawks,  and  Falconry  ancient  sad 
modern:"  in  the  first  of  which  he  give'  the 
proper  interpretation  of  some  ancient  names  of 
animals,  commonly  mistaken;  and  in  the  other 
has  some  curious  observations  on  the  art  of 
hawking,  which  he  considers  as  a  practice  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  I  believe  all  our  sports 
of  tho  field  are  of  Gothic  original ;  the  ancients 
neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor  seemed  much  to 
have  practised  horsemanship  as  an  exercise ;  and 
though  in  their  works  there  is  mention  of  sacw- 
oium  and  pit c alio,  they  seem  no  more  to  have 
been  considered  as  diversions  than  agriculture  or 
any  other  manual  labour. 

in  two  more  letters  he  speaks  of  the  cymWi 
of  the  Hebrttes,  but  without  any  satisfactoiy  de- 
termination ;  and  of  ropalie  or  gradual  verses,  that 
is,  of  verses  beginning  with  a  word  of  one  syllable, 
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pursuing  the  hint,  he  men- 
mod  meth 


tone  many  other  restrained  methods  of  versifying, 
to  which  industrious  ignorance  has  sometimes 
voluntarily  subjected  itself. 

His  next  attempt  is  "On  Languages,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Saxon  Tongue."  lie  discourses 
with  great  learning,  and  generally  with  great  just- 
ness, of  the  derivation  and  changes  of  languages ; 
but,  like  other  men  of  multifarious  learning, 
be  receives  some  notions  without  examination. 
Thus  he  observes,  according  to  the  popular  opi- 
nion, that  the  Spaniards  have  retained  so  much 
Latin  as  to  be  able  to  compose  sentences  that 
shall  be  at  once  grammatically  Latin  and  Cas- 
ulian :  this  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  man 
that  considers  the  Spanish  terminations  ;  and 
Howell  who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  three 
provincial  languages,  declares,  that  after  many 
essays  he  never  could  effect  it.* 

The  principal  design  of  this  letter  is  to  show 
the  affinity  between  the  modem  English  and  the 
ancient  Saxon  ;  and  he  observes  very  rightly, 
that,  "though  we  have  borrowed  many  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  some  verbs,  from  the 
French  ;  yet  the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxi- 
liary verba,  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions, and  prepositions,  which  are  the  distinguish- 
ing and  lasting  part)  of  a  language,  remain  with 
us  from  the  Saxon. 

To  prove  this  position  more  evidently,  he  has 
drawn  up  a  short  discourse  of  six  paragraphs, 

ery  word  is 


and  English;  of  which  every 
the  same  in  both  languages,  excepting  the  termi- 
nations and  orthography.  The  words  are  indeed 
Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  is  English ;  and,  I 
think,  would  not  have  been  understood  by  Bede 
or  Eliric,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  our 
author.  He  has,  however,  sufficiently  proved  his 
position,  that  the  English  resembles  its  paternal 
language  more  than  any  modem  European 


remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  yet 
on  mentioned  ;  one,  "Of  artificial  Hills,  Mounts, 
or  Barrows  in  England,"  in  r<  j>ly  to  an  interroga- 


tory letter  of  K.  1  >.  whom  the  writers  of  the 
Btographia  Britannica  suppose  to  be,  if  rightly 
printed,  W.  D.  or  Sir  William  Dugdalc,  one  of 
Browne's  correspondents.  These  arc  declared 
by  Browne,  in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all 
other  antiquaries,  to  be  for  tho  most  part  funeral 
monuments.  He  proves,  that  both  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  buried  their  men  of  eminence  under 
piles  of  earth,  "  which  admitting  (says  he)  neither 
epitaph,  nor  inscription,  may,  if  earth- 
spare  them,  outlast  other  monuments ; 
obelisks  have  their  term,  and  pyramids  will  turn- 

•  Howell,  in  his  Instruction*  for  Foreign  Travel asserts 
directly  the  rererae  of  what  Johnson  here  aacribee  to 
hua  :  "  1  hare  beaten  my  brains  (he  say*)  to  make  one 
sei.tenee  rood  kalian  and  congruous  Latin,  but  could 
tvrmt  do  k ;  but  in  Spanish  U  is  very  feasible,  as,  for  ex- 
,  in  this  stanza  : 

Infau.ta  Qr»cla  tu  parU  % entes 
Luhricaa,  eed  amlcitiaa  dolouas 
Machiuanclo  fraudea  eautilosaa 


which  is  rood  Latin  enough ;  and  yet  is  vulgar 
•     .  ■•  •>.<■-  by  every  plebeian.'' 


ble ;  but  these 
stand,  and 

the  earth." 

In  the  next,  be  answers  two  geographical  ques- 
tions :  one  concerning  Troas,  mentioned  in  the 
Acta  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  the  city  built  near  the  ancient  Ilium  ; 
and  the  other  concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  of  which 
he  gives  the  same  account  with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  "  Of  the  Answers  of  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,"  to  Croesus,  King 
of  Lydia.  In  this  tract  nothing  deserves  notice, 
more  than  that  Browne  considers  the  oracles  as 
evidently  and  indubitably  supernatural,  and 
founds  all  his  disquisition  upon  that  postulate. 
He  wonders  why  the  physiologists  of  old,  having 
such  means  of  instruction,  did  not  inquire  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  i  but  judiciously  concludes,  that 
such  questions  would  probably  have  been  vain ; 
"  for  in  matters  cognosciblc,  and  formed  for  our 
disquisition,  our  industry  must  be  our  Oracle,  and 
reason  our  Apollo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  "A  Prophecy  con- 
cerning the  future  State  of  several  Nations  ;"  in 
which  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  expectation 
to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained  lately  with 
more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  "  that  America 
will  be  the  seat  of  the  fifth  empire  ;"  and  "  Mu- 
seum dausum,  sive  Bibliotheca  abscondita  ;"  in 
which  the  author  amuses  himself  with  imagining 
the  existence  of  books  and  curiosities,  either  never 
in  being  or  irrevocably  lost 

These  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are 
ranged  in  Tcnison's  collection,  because  the  editor 
has  given  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  any  of 
them  were  written.  Some  of  them  are  of  little 
value,  more  than  as  they  gratify  the  mind  with 
the  picture  of  a  great  scholar,  turning  his  learning 
into  amusement ;  or  Bhow  upon  how  great  a  va- 
riety of  inquiries  the  same  mind  has  been  success- 
fully employed. 

The  other  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces, 
published  in  octavo,  London,  1722,  contains, 
"  Reoertorium ;  or,  some  Account  of  the  Tombs 
and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich  :" 
where,  as  Tenison  observes,  there  is  not  matter 
proportionate  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are  "  Answers  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  Inquiries  about  the  Fens ;  a  letter  con- 
cerning Ireland  ;  another  relating  to  Urns  newly 
discovered ;  some  short  strictures  on  different  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  the  death  of  his 
intimate  friend,"  published  singly  by  the  author's 
son  in  1690. 

There  is  inserted  in  the  Biographia  Bntannica, 
"  A  letter  containing  instructions  for  the  study 
of  Physic;"  which,  with  the  essays  here  offered  to 
thepubbe,  completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  ot  this  learned  man  there  remains 
little  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665,  he  was  chosen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  as 
a  man,  "  Virtute  et  Uteris  ornausaimus."— emi- 
nently embellished  with  literature  and  virtue: 
and,  in  1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Charles  II.  a  prince,  who,  with 
many  frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  discover 
excellence,  and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  such 
honorary  distinctions  at  least  as  cost  him  nothing, 
yet,  conferred  by  a  king  so  judicious  and  so 
much  beloved,  had  the  power  of  giving  merit  new 
lustre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  till  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year  he  was  seized  with  » 
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,  after  having  tortured  him  about  a  week, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich,  on  bis  birth- 
day.Octobcr  1 9th,  1682.*  Some  of  bis  last  words 
were  expressions  of  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  fearlessness  of  death. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  IVlan- 
croft,  in  Norwich,  with  this  inscription  on  a  mural 
monument,  placed  on  the  south  pillar  of  the  altar: 

M.  8. 

Hlc  situs  est  THOMAS  BROWNE,  M  D. 
El  mile*. 
Anno  160 1,  LonUiui  naius  ; 
Oeneroaa  familia  apud  Upton 
In  h«to  Ceetrinnai  oriundus. 
'  i  primum  Wintonienai, 
In  Coll.  Pembr. 
Apud  Oxonienaea  bonia  I 
Hand  leviier  imbutus ; 
In  urbe  hac  Nordovicenai  medicinam 
Arte  «f  refia,  et  felici  encceaeu  profeasus  j 
Scriptie  quibus  titult,  Rauoto  Mxdici 

Et  P&BL'DODOXIA  EPIDBMICA,  allisqUO 

Per  orbem  noii*simu«. 
Vir  prudenti»«iinui,  integerrimua,  doctiaaimus ; 
Obiti  Octob.  10,  16Si. 
Pie  poeult  maatissima  conjux 
Da.  Doroth.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar 
Lies  Sir  Thomas  Bmwne,  km.  and  doctor  in  physic, 
ior  of  Relisio  Medici,  acid  other  learned  books, 
Who  prac  tilted  phvaic  in  thia  ray  40 
Oct.  188.1,  in  the  77th  year 
In  memory  of  whom, 
Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  been  hi*  aiTertionate 
Wife  47  years,  caused  this  monument  to  be 


46  years, 
of  hi*  age. 


Besides  this  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  daughters  no- 
thing very  remarkable  is  known  :  but  bis  son 
Edward  Browne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  horn  about  the  year  1642;  and,  after 
having  passed  through  the  classes  of  the  school  at 
Norwich,  became  bachelor  of  physic  at  Cain- 
bridge  ;  and  afterwards  removing  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the  same 
degree,  and  afterwards  made  a  doctor.  In  1668, 
he  visited  part  of  Germany  ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing made  a  wider  excursion  into  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Thessaly;  where  the  Turkish  sultan 
then  kept  his  court  at  Larissa.  He  afterwards 
passed  through  Italy.  His  skill  in  natural  history 
made  him  particularly  attentive  to  mines  and  me- 
tallurgy. Upon  his  return  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  countries  through  which  he  had 
passed;  which  I  have  heard  commended  by  a 
learned  traveller,  who  has  visited  many  places 
after  him,  as  written  with  scrupulous  and  exact 
veracity,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  same  kind.  But  whatever  it 
may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  a  naturalist, 
I  cannot  recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much 
pleasure  to  common  readers ;  for  whether  it  be 
that  the  world  is  very  uniform,  and  therefore  he 
who  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  truth  will  have  few 
novelties  to  relate ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by 
the  train  of  his  studies,  led  to  inquire  most  after 
those  things  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind is  Uttle  affected ;  a  great  part  of  his  book 
seems  to  contain  very  unimportant  accounts  of 
his  passage  from  one  place  where  he  saw  little,  to 
another  where  he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practised  physic  in  Lon- 
don ;  was  made  physician  first  to  Charles  II.  and 
afterwards,  in  1682,  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal.   About  the  same  timo  he  joined  his  name  to 


those  of  marry  other  eminent  men,  in  Ma  I 
tion  of  Plutarch's  Lives."  He  was  first  censor, 
then  elect,  and  treasurer  of  the  college  of  phys- 
cians;  of  which,  in  1705,  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  held  his  office  till  in  1708,  he  died  in  a 
degree  of  estimation  suitable  to  a  roan  so  various, 
ly  accomplished,  that  King  Charles  bad  honoured 
him  with  this  panegyric,  that  "he  was  as  learned 
as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  well-bred  as  any  of 
the  court." 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  character,  put 
breaks  forth  into  public  view,  and  part  lies  hid  in 
domestic  privacy.  Those  qualities,  which  hare 
been  exerted  in  any  known  and  lasting  perform- 
ances, may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be  traced  and 
estimated ;  but  silent  excellencies  are  soon  for- 
gotten ;  and  those  minute  peculiarities  which  dis- 
criminate every  man  from  all  others,  if  thev  are 
not  recorded  by  those  whom  personal  knowledge 
enables  to  observe  them,  are  irrecoverably  lot'- 
This  mutilation  of  character  must  have  happened, 
among  many  others,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  had 
it  not  been  delineated  by  bis  friend,  Mr.  White- 
foot,  "who  esteemed  it  an  especial  favour  of 
Providence,  to  have  had  a  particular  acquaintance 
with  him  for  two-thuds  of  his  life."  Part  of  his 
observations  I  shall  therefore  copy. 

"  For  a  character  of  his  person,  his  complexion 
and  hair  was  answerable  to  his  name;  his  stature 
was  moderate,  and  a  habit  of  body  neither  fat  nor 

lean,  but  thadpicof. 

"In  his  habit  of  clothing,  he  had  an  aversion  to 
all  finery,  and  affected  plainness  both  in  the  fashion 
and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  cloak  or  boots, 
when  few  others  did.  He  kept  himself  always 
very  warm,  and  thought  it  most  safe  so  to  do, 
th  he  never  loaded  himself  with  such  a  mul- 


t hough 

titude  of  garments,  as  Suetonius  reports  of  Au- 
gustus, enough  to  clothe  a  good  family. 

"The  horizon  of  his  understanding  was  much 
larger  than  the  hemisphere  of  the  world:  all  that 
was  visible  in  the  heavens  he  comprehended  so 
well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  knew  so  much : 
ho  could  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  stars  in  h« 
horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  that  had 
any ;  and  of  the  earth  he  had  such  a  minute  and 
exact  geographical  knowledge,  ns  if  he  had  beeu 
by  Divine  Providence  ordained  surveyor-general 
of  the  whole  terrestrial  orb,  and  its  products,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  and  animals.  He  was  so  curious 
a  botanist,  that,  besides  the  specif ical  distinctions, 
he  made  nice  and  elaborate  observations,  cqu&Uy 
useful  as  entertaining. 

"His  memory,  though  not  so  eminent  as  that 
of  Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was  capacious  and  tena- 
cious, insomuch  as  he  remembered  all  that  eW 
remarkable  in  any  book  that  he  had  read ;  ana 
not  only  knew  all  persons  again  that  lie  had  ever 
seen  at  any  distance  of  time,  but  remem' 
circumstances  of  their  bodies,  and  their] 
discourses  and  speeches. 

"  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  every  1 
that  was  acute  and  pungent ;  he  had  read  most 
of  the  historians,  ancient  and  modern,  wherein 
his  observations  were  singular,  not  taken  notice 
of  by  common  readers ;  he  was  excellent  coinp*- 
ny  when  he  was  at  leisure,  and  expressed  more 
light  than  heat  in  the  temper  of  his  brain. 

"He  had  no  despotical  power  over  his  affec- 
tions and  passions,  (that  was  a  privilege  of  ongv- 
nal  perfection,  forfeited  by  the  neglect  of  the  use 
of  it,J  but  as  large  apolitical  power  over  them  a* 


any  Stoic,  or 


whereof  ho  gave 
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strongest  that  were  found  in  him,  1 
the  irascible  and  concupiscible,  were  under  the 
control  of  bis  reason.  Of  admiration,  which  is 
ene  of  them,  being  the  only  product  either  of  ig- 
norance or  uncommon  knowledge,  he  had  more 
and  less  than  other  men,  upon  the  same  account 
of  his  knowing  more  than  others;  so  that  thongh 
he  met  with  many  rarities,  he  admired  them  not 
so  much  as  others  do. 

*He  was  never  seen  to  be  transported  with 
mirth,  or  dejected  with  sadness ;  always  cheerful 
bat  rarely  merry,  at  anv  sensible  rate:  seldom 
heard  to  break  a  jest ;  and  when  he  did,  he  would 
be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it:  his  gravity  was 
natural,  without  affectation. 

"His  modesty  was  visible  in  a  natural  habitual 
Mush,  which  was  increased  upon  the  least  occa- 
sion, and  oil  discovered  without  any  observable 
cause. 

"They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the 
briskness  of  his  writings,  found  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  expectation,  when  they  came  in  his 
company,  noting  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  his 
aspect  and  conversation ;  so  free  from  loquacity 
iveness,  that  he  was  sometimes 
to  be  engaged  in  anv  discourse ;  though 
when  he  was  so,  it  was  always  singular,  and 
never  trite  or  vulgar.  Parsimonious  in  nothing 
but  his  time,  whereof  he  made  as  much  improve- 
ment, with  as  little  loss  as  any  man  in  it:  when 
be  had  any  to  spare  frum  his  drudging  practice,  he 
was  scarce  patient  of  any  diversion  from  his  study; 
so  impatient  of  sloth  and  idleness,  that  he  would 
say  he  could  not  do  nothing. 

"Sir  Thomas  understood  most  of  the  European 
languages;  viz.  all  that  are  in  1 1  utter' s  Bible, 
which  he  made  use  of.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
be  understood  critically ;  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  never  were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  he  thought  the  use  of  them  would  not  an- 
swer the  time  and  pains  of  learning  them;  yet 
had  so  great  a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of  them, 
viz.  the  Hebrew,  consecrated  to  the  oracles  of 
God,  that  he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  igno- 
rant of  it ;  though  very  little  of  his  science  is  to 
be  found  in  any  books  of  that  primitive  language. 
**  And  though  much  is  said  to  be  written  in  the 
idioms  of  that  tongue,  especially  the 
yet  he  was  satisfied  with  the  translations, 
wherein  he  found  nothing  admirable. 

"In  his  religion  he  continaed  in  the  same  mind 
which  he  had  declared  in  his  first  book,  written 
when  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Rdigio  Me- 
dici, wherein  he  fully  assented  to  that  of  the  church 
of  England,  preferring  il  before  any  in  the  world, 
as  did  the  learned  Grotius.  He  attended  the 
public  service  very  constantly,  when  he  was  not 
withheld  by  his  practice ;  never  missed  the  sacra- 
ment in  his  parish,  if  he  were  in  town ;  read  the 
best  English  sermons  he  could  hear  of,  with  libe- 
ral  applause ;  and  delighted  not  in  controversies. 
In  bis  last  sickness,  wherein  he  continued  about 
•  week's  time,  enduring  great  pain  of  the  colic, 
a  continual  fever,  with  as  much  patience 
been  seen  in  any  man,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  Stoical  apathy,  animosity,  or  vanity  of 
not  being  concerned  thereat,  or  suffering  no  im- 
peachment of  happiness. — .ViTii/  a*i*.  dour. 
"Hls 


much ;  the  last  words  which  1  heard  from  him 
were,  besides  some  expressions  of  dearness,  that 
he  did  freely  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  being  with- 
out fear:  he  had  often  triumphed  over  the  king 
of  terrors  in  others,  and  given  many  repulses  iu 
the  defence  of  patients ;  but,  when  his  own  turn 
came,  he  submitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  re- 
ligious courage. 

"He  might  have  made  good  the  old  sayins  of 
Dai  Galemu  epe»,  had  he  lived  in  a  place  that 
could  have  afforded  it  But  his  indulgence  and 
liberality  to  hia  children,  especially  in  their  travels, 
two  of  his  sons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  of 
his  daughters  in  France,  spent  him  more  than  a 
little.  He  was  liberal  in  his  house-entertainments 
and  in  his  charity ;  he  left  a  comfortable,  but  no 
great  estate,  both  to  hia  lady  and  children,  gained 
by  bis  own  industry. 

"  Such  was  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  all 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  his  observations 
thereupon  so  singular,  that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  that  knew  him  best ,  that  if  his  profession, 
and  place  of  abode,  would  have  suited  his  ability, 
he  would  have  made  an  extraordinary  man  for  the 
privv  council,  not  much  inferior  to  the  famous 
Padre  Paulo,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Venetian  state. 

"Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  pro- 
phet, yet  in  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  it 
ne  excelled,  i.  e.  the  stochastic,  wherein  he  was 
seldom  mistaken  as  to  future  events,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private;  but  not  apt  to  discover  any  pre- 
sages or  superstition." 

It  is  observable,  that  he,  who  in  his  earlier 
years  had  read  all  the  books  against  religion,  was 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  averse  from  controver- 
sies. To  play  with  important  truths,  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  established  tenets,  to  subtilize  objec- 
tions, and  elude  proof,  is  too  often  the  sport  of 
youthful  vanity,  of  which  maturer  experience 
commonly  repents.  There  is  a  time  when  every 
man  is  weary  of  raising  difficulties  only  to  task 
himself  with  the  solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy 
truth  without  the  labour  or  hazard  of  contest 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  encounter- 
ing these  troublesome  irruptions  of  skepticism, 
with  which  inquisitive  minds  arc  frequently  ha- 
rassed, than  that  which  Browne  declares  himself 
to  have  taken :  "If  there  arise  any  doubts  in  my 
way  I  do  forget  them ;  or  at  least  defer  them,  till 
my  better  settled  judgment,  and  more  manly  rea- 
son be  able  to  resolve  them :  for  I  perceive,  every 
man's  reason  is  his  best  (Edipm,  and  will,  upon  a 
reasonable  truce,  find  a  wav  to  loose  those  bonds, 
wherewith  the  subtiltics  of  error  have  enchained 
our  more  flexible  and  tender  judgments." 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed 
and  enlarged  bv  many  passages  in  the  "  Religio 
Medici ;"  in  which  it  appears,  from  Whitefoot's 
testimony,  that  the  author,  though  no  very  sparing 
panegyrist  of  himself,  had  not  exceeded  the  truth, 
with  respect  to  his  attainments  or  visible  Qualities. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  interior  and  secret 
virtues,  which  a  man  may  sometimes  have  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  others  ;  and  may  sometimes 
assume  to  himself,  without  sufficient  reasons  for 
his  opinion.  It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr. 
Watts,  as  an  instance  of  arrogant  temerity,  that, 
after  a  long  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  declares 


attainments, 

founded  upon  the  Christian  I  himself  to^iave  escaped  "  the  first  and  father-sin 

■   A  perusal  of  the  «  Religio  Medici" 


of  God's  providence,  j  ^J^- 
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author's  exemption  from  this  father-sin  :  pride  is 
a  vice,  which  pnde  itself  inclines  everv  man  to 
find  in  others,  and  to  overlook  in  himself. 

Am  easily  may  we  be  mistaken  in  estimating 
our  own  courage,  as  our  own  humility;  and 
therefore,  when  Browne  shows  himself  persuaded, 
that  u  he  could  lose  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or 
with  a  few  groans  be  quartered  to  piece*,"  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  felt  in  himself  any  uncommon 
powers  of  endurance;  or,  indeed,  any  thing  more 
than  a  sudden  effervescence  of  imagination,  which, 
uncertain  and  involuntary  as  it  is,  he  mistook  for 
settled  resolution. 

**  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a 
noble  way  feared  the  face  of  death  less  than  him- 
self," he  might  likewise  believe  at  a  very  easy 
expense,  whue  death  was  yet  at  a  distance  ;  but 
the  time  will  come  to  every  human  being,  when 
it  must  be  known  how  well  be  can  bear  to  die : 
and  it  has  appeared  that  our  author's  fortitude  did 
not  desert  him  in  the  great  hour  of  trial 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  remarkets  on 
the  M  Religio  Media,"  that  "  the  author  was  yet 
alive,  and  might  grow  worse  as  well  as  better;" 
it  is  therefore  happy,  that  this  suspicion  can  be 
obviated  by  a  testimony  given  to  the  continuance 
of  bis  virtue,  at  a  time  when  death  had  set  him 
free  from  danger  of  chance,  and  lus  panegyrist 
from  temptation  to  flattery. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  but  on 
his  own  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  es- 
teem of  posterity ;  of  which  he  will  not  easily 
be  deprived  while  learning  sh  ill  have  any  re- 
verence among  men ;  for  there  is  no  science  in 
which  he  does  not  discover  some  skill ;  and  "Carre 
any  kind  of  knowledge,  profane  or  sacred,  ab- 
struse or  elegant,  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  cultivated  with  success. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude 
of  ideas,  sometimes  obstruct  the  tendency  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  clearness  of  his  decisions  ;  on 
whatever  subject  ho  employed  his  mind,  there 
started  up  immediately  so  many  images  before 
him,  that  lie  lost  one  by  grasping  another.  His 
memory  supplied  him  with  so  many  illustrations, 
parallel  or  dependent  notions,  that  he  was  always 
starting  into  collateral  considerations:  but  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  his  pursuit  always  gives  de- 
light ;  and  the  reader  follows  him,  without  reluc- 
tance, through  his  mazes,  ii  themselves  flowery 
and  pleasing,  and  ending  at  the  point  originally 
in  view. 

"  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults, 
magnet  virt'Uet,  nec  mi-wra  vitia,  is  the  poesy, " 
says  our  author,  "of  the  best  natures."  This 
poesy  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  style  of 
Bmwne ;  it  is  vigorous,  but  rugged  ;  it  is  learned, 
but  pedantic ;  it  is  deep,  but  obscure ;  it  strikes, 
but  docs  not  please ;  it  commands,  but  does  not 
allure  :  his  troops  are  harsh,  and  his  combinations 
uncouth.  He  tell  into  an  age  in  which  our  lan- 
guage began  to  lose  the  stability  wbich  it  had 
obtained  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  everv  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he 
might  try  his  plastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fancy.  Milton,  in  consequence  of 
this  encroaching  license,  began  to  introduce  the 
Latin  idiom :  and  Browne,  though  he  gave  less 
disturbance  to  our  structures  in  phraseology,  yet 
poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic  words ;  many, 
indeed,  useful  and  significant,  which,  if  rejected, 
must  be  supplied  by  circumlocution,  such  as  com- 
m*iuaitfti  for  the  statu  of  many  living  at  the  same 


table  ;  but  many  superfluous,  as  a  paralofkd  for 
an  unreasonable  doubt ;  and  some  so  obscure, 
that  they  conceal  his  meaning  rather  than  explain 
it,  as  arthritic*  tmalogit;  for  parts  that  serve  some 
animals  in  the  place  of  joints. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages ; 
a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  to- 
gether from  distant  regions,  with  terms  originally 
appropriated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  violence 
into  the  service  of  another.    He  must,  however, 
be  confessed  to  have  augmented  our  philosophical 
diction  ;  and  in  defence  of  his  uncommon  words 
and  expressions,  we  must  consider,  that  be  bad 
uncommon  sentiments,  and  was  not  content  to 
express  in  many  words  that  idea  for  which  any 
lunL'uauo  could  supply  a  singlo  term- 
But  his  innovations  are  sometimes  pleasiac, 
and  his  temerities  happy:  he  has  many  vera* 
ardentia,  forcible  expressions,  which  he  would 
never  have  found  but  by  venturing  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  propriety ;  and  flights  which  would  never 
have  been  reached,  but  by  one  who  had  very  little 
fear  of  the  shame  of  foiling. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  against  the 
writings  of  Browne,  more  formidable  than  the 
ani  mad  version  s  of  criticism.  There  are  passages 
from  which  some  have  taken  occasion  to  rank 
him  among  deists,  and  others  among  atheists.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  guess  how  any  such  conclu- 
sion should  be  formed,  had  not  experience  shown 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  willing  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue  of  infidels. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  an  atheist  has 
no  just  reason  for  endeavouring  conversions ;  and 
yet  none  harass  those  minds  wliich  they  can  in- 
fluence with  more  importunity  of  solicitation  to 
adopt  their  opinions.  In  proportion  as  they  doubt 
the  truth  of  their  own  doctrines,  they  are  desirous 
to  gain  the  attestation  of  another  understanding : 
and  industriously  labour  to  win  a  proselyte,  and 
eagerly  catch  at  the  slightest  pretence  to  dignity 
their  sect  with  a  celebrated  name.* 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidelity  only  by 
unskilful  hostility ;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cau- 
tious conversation,  and  religious  asperity.  Among 
these,  it  is  too  frequently  the  practice,  to  make  in 
their  heat  concessions  to  atheism,  or  deism,  which 
their  most  confident  advocates  had  never  dared 
to  claim,  or  to  hope.  A  sally  of  levity,  an  idle 
paradox,  an  indecent  jest,  an  unreasonable  objec- 
tion, are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  these  men, 
to  efface  a  name  from  the  lists  of  Christianity,  to 
exclude  a  soul  from  everlasting  life.  Such  men 
are  so  watchful  to  censure,  that  they  have  seldom 
much  care  to  look  for  favourable  interpretations 
of  ambiguities,  to  set  the  general  tenor  of  life 
n«zain*t  single  failures,  or  to  know  how  soon  any 
slip  of  inadvertency  has  been  expiated  by  sorrow 
and  retraction ;  but  let  fly  their  fulminationa, 
without  mercy  or  prudence,  against  plight  offences 
or  casual  temerities,  against  crimes  never  com- 
mitted, or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  He 
is  endeavouring  to  supply,  by  authority,  the  de- 
ficiency of  his  arguments  ;  and  to  make  his  cause 
less  invidious,  by  showing  numbers  on  his  side: 
he  will,  therefore,  not  change  his  conduct,  till  he 
reforms  his  principles.   But  the  zealot  should  re- 

*  Therefore  no  heretics  desire  to  spread 
Their  wild  opinion*  like  these  Epicures. 
For  so  their  Bt.i?eef|n^  thought*  <trf  computed, 
▲ad  other  men  s  assent  their  doubt  acsures. 
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collect,  that  he  is  labouring  by  this  frequency  of 
excommunication,  against  his  own  cause,  and 
voluntarily  adding  strength  to  the  enemies  of 
truth.  It  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  embrace  tenets 
upon  the  authority  of  those  whom  they  think 
wiser  than  themselves  ;  and,  therefore,  the  addi- 
tion of  every  name  to  infidelity  in  some  degree 
invalidates  that  argument  upon  which  the  religion 
of  multitudes  is  necessarily  founded. 

Men  may  differ  from  each  other  in  many  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity ;  men  may  sometimes  eagerly 
dispute,  and  yet  not  differ  much  from  one  another : 
the  rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  there- 
fore, enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and 
temper  their  orthodoxy  with  charity  ;  that  charity, 
without  which  orthodoxy  is  vain:  charity  that 
"thinketh  no  evil,"  but  "  bopcth  all  things,"  and 
44  endure th  all  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among 
the  contemners  of  religion  by  the  fury  of  ita 
friends,  or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no 
difficult  task  to  replace  him  among  the  most  zeal- 
oos  professors  of  Christianity.  He  may,  perhaps, 
in  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have  hazarded 
an  expression,  which  a  mind  intent  upon  faults 
may  interpret  into  heresy,  if  considered  apart  from 
the  rest  of  his  discourse ;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be 
opposed  to  volumes  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  to 
be  found,  whose  profession  was  not  divinity,  that 
has  so  frequently  testified  his  belief  of  the  sacred 
writings,  has  appealed  to  them  with  such  un- 
limited sub  mission,  or  mentioned  them  with  such 
unvaried  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  that  he 
should  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
who  declares,  "  that  he  assumes  the  honourable 
style  of  a  christian,''  not  because  it  is  "  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country,"  but  because  u  having  in  his 
nper  years  and  confirmed  judgment  seen  and  ex- 


amined all,  he  finds  himself  obliged,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  grace,  and  the  law  of  his  own  reason, 
to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this ."  who  to  spe- 
cify his  persuasion  vet  more,  tells  us,  that  "  he  is 
of  the  Reformed  religion  ;  of  the  same  belief  our 
Saviour  taught,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the 
fathers  authorised,  and  the  martyrs  confirmed  ;" 
who,  though  "paradoxical  in  philosophy,  loves 
in  divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  road  ;  and  pleases 
himself  that  he  has  no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or 
error:"  to  whom,  "  where  the  Scripture  is  silent, 
the  Church  is  a  text ;  where  that  speaks,  'tis  but 
a  comment ;"  and  who  uses  not  "  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason,  but  where  there  is  a  joint  silence 
of  both :  who  blesses  himself,  that  he  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles,  when  faith  had  been 
thrust  upon  him  ;  but  enjovs  that  greater  bless- 
ing, pronounced  to  sll  that  believe  and  saw  not." 
He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  a  defect  of 
faith,  who  "  believes  thst  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
and  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  desires  to  see  him 
in  his  glory:"  and  who  affirms  that  "this is  not 
much  to  believe  ;"  that  "  we  have  reason  to  owe 
this  faith  unto  history  ;"  and  that  "  they  only  had 
the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  faith,  who  lived 
before  his  coming ;  and  upon  obscure  prophecies, 
and  mystical  types,  coula  raise  a  belief."  Nor 
can  contempt  of  the  positive  and  ritual  parts  of 
religion  be  imputed  to  him,  who  doubts,  whether 
a  good  man  would  refuse  a  poisoned  eucharist ; 
and  "  who  would  violate  his  own  arm,  rather  than 
a  church." 

The  opinions  of  every  man  must  be  learned 
from  himself :  concerning  his  practice,  it  is  safest 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  others.  Where  these 
testimonies  concur,  no  higher  degree  of  historical 
certainty  can  be  obtained ;  and  they  apparently 
concur  to  prove,  that  Browne  was  a  zealous  ad- 
herent to  the  faith  of  Christ,  thst  he  lived  in  obe- 
dience to  his  laws,  and  died  in  confidence  of  his 
mercy. 


ASCHAM* 


It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known 
only  by  their  works ;  the  incidents  of  a  literary 
life  are  seldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom 
recounted  :  but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  common 
fate  by  the  friendship  of  Edward  Graunt,  the 
learned  master  of  W estminster-school,  who  de- 
voted an  oration  to  his  memory,  and  has  marked 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune.  Graunt 
either  avoided  the  labour  of  minute  inquiry,  or 
thought  domestic  occurrences  unworthy  of  his 
notice  :  or,  preferring  the  character  of  an  orator 
to  that  of  an  historian,  selected  only  such  par- 
ticulars as  be  could  best  express  or  most  happily 
embellish  His  narrative  is  therefore  scanty,  and 
I  know  not  by  what  materials  it  can  now  be  am- 


Rooks  Ascham  was  born  in  the  year  1515,  at 
•  PESjl&B  »*»»«>  hi*  Work*,  4io.  pobH-hwi  by 


Kirby  Wiske,  (or  Kirby  Wicke,)  a  village  near 

Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  of  a  family  above 
the  vulgar.  His  father,  John  Ascham,  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop  ;  and  in  that  age, 
when  the  different  orders  of  men  were  at  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  of  gen- 
tlemen were  regularly  formed  by  menial  services 
in  great  houses,  lived  with  a  very  conspicuous 
reputation.  Margaret  Ascham,  his  wife,  is  said 
to  have  been  allied  to  many  considerable  families, 
but  her  maiden  name  is  not  recorded.  She  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  youngest, 
and  some  daughters :  but  who  can  hope,  that  of 
anV  progeny  more  than  one  shall  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  f  They  lived  married  sixty-seven 
years,  and  at  last  died  together  almost  on  the 
same  hour  of  the  same  day. 

Roger,  having  passed  hi*  first  years  under  the 
care  of  his  parents,  wss  adopted  into  the  family 
of  Antony  WingfMd,  who  maintained  him,  and 
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committed  hi*  education,  with  that  of  his  own 
sons,  to  the  care  of  one  Bond,  a  domestic  tutor. 
He  very  early  discovered  an  unusual  fondness  for 
literature  by  an  eager  perusal  of  English  books  ; 
and  having  parsed  happily  through  the  scholastic 
rudiments,  was  put  in  1530,  by  his  patron  Wing- 
field,  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 

Ascham  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when 
the  last  great  revolution  of  the  intellectual  world 
was  filling  every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or 
anxiety.  The  destruction  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with  their 
language  into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe,  the 
art  of  printing  had  made  the  books  easily  attain- 
able, and  the  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in 
England.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already 
filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Romish  communion 
with  controversy  and  dissension.  New  studies 
of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion,  found 
employment  for  all  who  were  desirous  of  truth,  or 
ambitious  of  fame.  Learning  was  at  that  time 
prosecuted  with  that  eagerness  and  perseverance 
which  in  this  age  of  indifference  and  dissipation 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  To  teach  or  to  learn, 
was  at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
academical  life  ;  and  an  emulation  of  study  was 
raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the 
present  age  perhaps  owes  many  advantages,  with- 
out remembering  or  knowing  its  benefactors. 

Ascham  soon  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  those 
who  were  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
and,  immediately  upon  his  admission  into  the 
college,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
Those  who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning, 
were  often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  religion  ; 
and  Ascham,  as  he  became  a  Grecian,  became  a 
Protestant.  The  Reformation  was  not  yet  be- 
gun, disaffection  to  Popery  was  considered  as  a 
crime  justly  punished  by  exclusion  from  favour 
and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openly  professed, 
though  superstition  was  gradually  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  public.  The  study  of  Greek  was  repu- 
table enough,  and  Ascham  pursued  it  with  dili- 
gence and  success  equally  conspicuous.  He 
thought  a  language  might  be  most  easily  learned 
by  teaching  it ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  some 
proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lectures,  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy,  to  other  boys,  who  were  desirous  of 
instruction.  His  industry  was  much  encouraged 
by  Pcmber,  a  man  of  great  eminence  at  that  time, 
though  I  know  not  that  he  his  left  any  monu- 
ments behind  him,  but  what  the  gratitude  of  his 
friends  and  scholars  has  bestowal.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  learning,  and 
particularly  applauded  Ascham's  lectures,  assur- 
ing him  in  a  letter,  of  which  Graunt  has  preserved 
an  extract,  that  he  would  gain  more  knowledge 
by  explaining  one  of  -Esop's  fabbs  to  a  boy,  than 
by  h"anng  one  of  Homer's  poems  explained  by 
another. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1534, 
February  19,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age :  a 
time  of  fife  at  which  it  is  more  common  now  to 
enter  the  universities  than  to  take  degrees,  but 
which,  according  to  the  modes  of  education  then 
in  use,  had  nothing  of  remarkable  prematurity. 
On  the  2  5d  of  March  following,  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  college,  which  election  he  considered 
as  a  second  birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the  master  of  the 
college,  a  man,  as  Ascham  tells  us,  "  meanly 
learned  himself,  but  no  mean  encourager  of  learn- 
ing in  others,"  clandestinely  promoted  his  election, 
though  ho  openly  seemed  first  to  oppose  it,  and 


afterwards  to  eensure  it,  because  Ascham  was 

known  to  favour  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  mas- 
ter himself  was  accused  of  giving  an  unjust  pre- 
ference to  the  Northern  men,  one  of  the  factions 
into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  before  we  could 
find  any  more  important  reason  of  dissension, 
than  that  some  were  born  on  the  Northern  and 
some  on  the  Southern  side  of  Trent  Any  came 
is  sufficient  for  a  quarrel ;  and  the  zealots  of  the 
North  and  South  lived  long  in  such  animosity, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  at  Oxford  to  keep 
them  quiet  by  choosing  one  proctor  every  year 
from  each. 

He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  Wingfield,  which  his  attainment  of 
a  fellowship  now  freed  him  from  the  necessity  of 
receiving.  Dependance,  though  in  those  day*  it 
was  more  common,  and  less  irksome,  than  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  can  never  have  been  free 
from  discontent ;  and  therefore  he  that  was  re- 
leased from  it  must  always  have  rejoiced.  The 
danger  is,  lest  the  joy  of  escaping  from  the  patroa 
may  not  leave  sufficient  memory  of  the  benefac- 
tor. Of  this  forgetful ncss  Ascham  cannot  be 
accused ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  preserved  f  ha 
most  grateful  and  affectionate  reverence  tor  Wing 
Meld,  and  to  have  never  grown  weary  of  recount- 
ing his  benefits. 

His  reputation  still  increased,  and  many  re- 
sorted to  his  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  writers 
explained.  He  was  likewise  eminent  for  other 
accomplishments.  By  the  advice  of  Pember,  he 
had  learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  me- 
chanical art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be 
cultivated  among  us,  and  in  which  we  now  sur- 
pass all  other  nations.  He  not  only  wrote  his 
pages  with  neatness,  but  embellished  them  with 
elegant  draughts  and  illuminations ;  an  art  at  that 
time  so  highly  valued,  that  it  contributed  much 
both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  master  of  arts  in  March,  1537,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  then,  if  not  before,  com- 
menced tutor,  and  publicly  undertook  tbe  educa- 
tion of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one-and-twenty, 
however  accomplished  with  learning,  however  ex- 
alted by  genius,  would  now  gain  little  reverence 
or  obedience  ;  but  in  those  days  of  discipline  and 
regularity,  the  authority  of  the  statutes  easily 
supplied  that  of  the  teacher ;  all  power  that  was 
lawful  was  reverenced.  Besides,  young  tutor* 
had  still  younger  pupils. 

Ascham  is  said  to  have  courted  his  scholars  to 
study  by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  taken  care  at 
once  to  instil  learning  and  piety,  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many  of  his 
scholars  rose  to  great  eminence ;  and  among 
them  William  Grindal  was  so  much  distinguished, 
that,  by  Cheke's  recommendation,  he  was  railed 
to  court  as  a  proper  master  of  languages  for  the 
Ladv  Elizabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  established  lecturer  of  Greek . 
the  university  therefore  appointed  Ascham  to  read 
in  the  open  schools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  an  honorary  stipend,  such  as  was  thea 
reckoned  sufficiently  liberal.  A  lecture  was  after* 
wards  founded  by  King  Henry,  and  he  then 

Sutted  the  schools,  but  continued  to  explain 
reek  authors  in  his  own  college. 
He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  the  new  pro- 
nunciation introduced,  or  rather  of  the  ancient 
restored,  about  this  time  by  Cheke  and  Smith, 
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i  cautious  straggles  for  the  com- 
mon practice,  which  the  credit  and  dignity  of  his 
antagonists  did  not  permit  him  to  defend  very 
publicly,  or  with  much  vehemence :  nor  were  they 
long  hts  antagonists :  for  either  his  affection  for 
their  merit,  or  his  conviction  of  the  cogency  of 
tbetr  arguments,  soon  changed  his  opinion  and  his 
practice,  and  he  adhered  ever  uftcr  to  their  method 
of  utterance. 

Of  this  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account ;  something  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Strype's  Life  of  Smith,  and  some- 
thing in  Baker's  Reflections  upon  Learning ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  here,  that  Cheke's  pronuncia- 
tion was  that  which  now  prevails  in  the  schools  of 
England.  Disquisitions  not  only  verbal,  but  merely 
literal,  are  too  minute  for  popular  narration. 

He  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin, 
than  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  All  the  public  let- 
ters of  the  university  were  of  his  composition  ; 
and  as  little  qualifications  must  often  bring  great 
abilities  into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to  this 
honourable  employment  not  less  by  the  neatness 
of  his  hand,  than  the  elegance  of  his  style- 
However  great  was  his  learning,  he  was  not 
always  immured  in  his  chamber ;  but,  being  vale- 
tudinary, and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  necessary 
to  spend  many  hours  in  such  exercises  as  might 
best  relieve  him  after  the  fatigue  of  study.  His 
favourite  amusement  was  archery,  in  which  he 
spent,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  lost  so  much 
time,  that  those  whom  either  his  faults  or  virtues 
made  bis  enemies,  and  perhaps  some  whose  kind- 
aeas  wished  him  always  worthily  employed,  did 
not  scruple  to  censure  his  practice,  as  unsuitable  to 
a  man  professing  learning,  and  perhaps  of  bad 
example  in  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himself  from  this  censure  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  he  published,  in  1544,  his 
"ToxophUus,  or  the  schole  or  partitions  of  shoot- 
ing," in  which  he  ioins  the  praise  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  archery.  He  designed  not  only  to  teach 
the  art  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  example  of 
diction  more  natural  and  more  truly  English  than 
waa  used  by  the  common  writers  of  that  age, 
whom  he  censures  for  mingling  exotic  terms  with 
their  native  language,  and  of  whom  he  complains, 
that  they  were  mode  authors,  not  by  skill  or  edu- 
cation, but  by  arrogance  and  temerity. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purposes. 
He  has  sufficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  inno- 
cent, salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion  ;  and 
if  his  precepts  are  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only 
shown,  by  one  example  among  many,  how  little 
the  hand  can  derive  from  the  mind,  how  little  in- 
telligence con  conduce  to  dexterity.  In  every  art, 
practice  is  much  ;  in  arts  manual,  practice  is  al- 
most the  whole.  Precept  can  at  most  but  warn 
against  error  :  it  can  never  bestow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  most 
English  readers  have  forgotten  its  importance, 
thougti  it  was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained 
the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  a  weapon  which,  when 
handled  by  English  yeomen,  no  foreign  troops 
were  able  to  resist  We  were  not  only  abler  of 
body  than  the  French,  and  therefore  superior  in 
the  use  of  arms,  which  are  forcible  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  with  which  they  are  handled, 
but  the  national  practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure 
or  for  prizes,  by  which  every  man  was  inured  to 
archery  from  ha  infancy,  gave  us  insuperable  ad- 
the  bow  requiring  more  practice  to  skil- 


Fire-arma  ware  then  in  their  infancy  I  and 
though  battering-pieces  had  been  some  time  in 
use,  I  know  not  whether  any  soldiers  were  armed 
with  hand-guns,  when  the  "Toxophilus"  was  first 
published.  They  were  soon  after  used  by  the 
the  Spaniah  troops,  wl.<  in  other  nations  made 
baste  to  imitate  :  but  how  little  they  coidd  yet 
effect,  will  be  understood  from  the  account  given 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Exercise  for  the 
Norfolk  Militia." 

14  The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and 
could  not  be  fired  without  a  rest ;  they  had  match- 
locks, and  barrels  of  a  wido  bore,  that  carried  a 
large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execu- 
tion at  a  greater  dislance. 

•*  Tho  musketeers  on  a  march  carried  only 
their  rest  and  ammunition,  and  hod  bovs  to  bear 
their  muskets  after  them,  for  which  they  were 
allowed  great  additional  pay. 

"  They  were  very  slow  in  loading,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  unwieldincss  of  the  pieces,  and  be- 
cause they  carried  the  powder  and  balls  separate, 
but  from  the  time  it  look  to  prepare  and  adjust  the 
match  ;  so  that  their  fire  was  not  near  so  brisk 
as  ours  is  now.  Ar.  wards  a  lighter  kind  of 
matchlock  musket  came  into  use,  and  they  carried 
their  ammunition  in  bandoliers,  whkh  were  broad 
belts  that  came  over  the  shoulder,  to  which  were 
hung  several  little  cases  of  wood  covered  with 
leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder ;  the 
balls  they  carried  loose  in  a  pouch  ;  and  they  had 
also  a  priming-horn  banging  by  their  side. 

"  The  old  English  writers  call  those  large  mus- 
kets caii vers :  the  harqucbuze  was  a  lighter  piece, 
that  could  be  fired  without  a  rest  1  he  match- 
lock was  Bred  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tonga 
in  the  serpentine  or  cock,  which,  by  pulling  the 
trigger,  was  brought  down  with  great  quickness 
upon  the  priming  in  the  pan  ;  over  which  there 
was  a  sliding  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by 
the  hand  just  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the 
match  properly  to  the  cock,  so  as  to  come 
exactly  true  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the 
from  the  coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  from  the 
sparks  that  fell  from  it.  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  also  lost  in  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and  re- 
turning it  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet 
weather  often  rendered  the  matches  useless." 

While  this  was  the  state  of  fire-arms,  and  this 
state  continued  among  us  to  the  civd  war  with 
very  little  improvement  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
long-bow  was  preferred  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
who  wrote  of  the  choice  of  weapons  in  the  reign 


of  dueen  Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  bow 
still  continued,  though  the  musket  was  gradually 
prevailing.  Sir  John  Hayward,  a  writer  yet  later, 
has,  in  his  history  of  the  Norman  kings,  en- 
deavoured to  evince  the  superiority  of  the  archer 
to  the  musketeer  :  however  in  the  long  peace  of 
King  James,  the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten. 
Guns  have  from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of 
the  English,  as  of  other  nations,  and  as  they  are 
now  improved,  are  certainly  more  efficacious. 

Ascham  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not  for 
writing  his  book,  at  least  for  presenting  it  to 
King  Henry.  England  was  not  then  what  it 
may  be  now  justly  termed,  the  capital  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  therefore  those  who  aspired  to  superior 
degrees  of  excellence,  thought  it  necessary  to 
travel  into  other  countries.  The  purse  ot  As- 
not  equal  to  tne  expense  of  pcre- 
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grination  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to  have  it  aug- 
mented by  a  pension.  Nor  was  he  wholly  dis- 
appointed ;  for  the  king  rewarded  him  with  a 
yearly  payment  of  ten  pounds, 

A  pension  of  ten  pounds,  granted  by  a  king  of 
England  to  a  man  of  Inters,  appears  to  modern 
readers  so  contemptible  a  benefaction,  that  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  inquiry  what  might  be  its  value 
at  that  time,  and  how  much  Ascham  might  be 
enriched  by  it  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  estimation  of  wealth  by  denominated  money ; 
the  precious  metals  never  retain  long  the  same 
proportion  to  real  commodities,  and  the  same 
names  in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  same 
quantity  of  metal  ;  so  that  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  know  how  much  money  was  contained  in  any 
nominal  sum,  and  to  find  what  any  supposed 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  would  purchase  ;  both 
which  are  necessary  to  the  commensuration  of 
money  or  the  adjustment  of  proportion  between 
the  same  sums  at  different  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  King  Henry's  time  con- 
tained,  as  now,  twenty  shillings  ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  inquired  what  twenty  shillings  could 
perform.  Bread-corn  is  the  most  certain  standard 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  was  generally  sold 
at  that  time  for  one  shilling  the  bushel ;  if  there- 
fore we  take  five  shillings  the  bushel  for  the  cur- 
rent price,  ten  pounds  were  equivalent  to  fifty. 
But  here  is  danger  of  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  wheat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that 
age  ;  and  if  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  were  the  com- 
mon food,  and  wheat,  as  I  suspect,  only  a  delicacy, 
the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of 
other  things.  This  doubt,  however,  is  in  favour 
of  Ascham  ;  for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat, 
we  raise  that  of  his  pension. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
which  we  are  still  less  able  to  ascertain :  the 
rules  of  custom  or  the  different  needs  of  artificial 
life,  make  that  revenue  little  at  one  time  which  is 
great  at  another.  Men  are  rich  and  poor,  not  only 
tn  proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they 
want  In  some  ages,  not  only  necessaries  are 
cheaper,  but  fewer  thing*  are  necessary.  In  the 
age  of  Ascham,  most  of  the  elegances  and  ex- 
penses of  our  present  fashions  were  unknown  ; 
commerce  had  not  yet  distributed  superfluity 
through  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  the 
character  of  a  student  implied  frugality,  and  re- 
quired no  splendour  to  support  it  His  pension, 
therefore,  reckoning  together  the  wants  which  he 
could  supply,  and  the  wants  from  which  he  was 
exempt  may  be  estimated,  in  my  opinion,  at  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  wnich,  added  to 
the  income  of  his  fellowship,  put  him  far  enough 
above  distress. 

This  was  a  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham. 
He  was  chosen  orator  to  the  university  on  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  John  Chekc  to  court,  where  he  was 
made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  A  man  once  dis- 
tinguished soon  gains  admirers.  Ascham  was  now 
received  to  notice  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  by 
great  ladies,  among  whom  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  study  the  ancient  languages.  Lee,  Archbishop 
of  York,  allowed  him  a  yearly  pension  ;  how 
much  we  are  not  told.  He  was  probably  about 
this  time  employed  in  teaching  many  illustrious 
persons  to  wnte  a  fine  hand  ;  and  among  others, 
Henrv  and  Charles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  Prince  Edward. 

Heory  VIII.  died  two  years  after,  and  a  refor- 
mation of  religion  being  now  openly  prosecuted 


by  King  Edward  and  hia  council,  Ascham,  wu 
was  known  to  favour  it  had  a  new  grant  of  hw 
pension,  and  continued  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
lived  in  great  familiarity  with  Bucer,  who  had 
been  called  from  Germany  to  the  professorship 
of  divinity.  But  his  retirement  was  soon  at  an 
end  ;  for  in  1548  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  master  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Princess 
who  had  already  some  acquaintance  with  As- 
cham, called  him  from  his  college  to  direct  ber 
studies.  He  obeved  the  summons,  as  we  may 
easily  brlieve,  with  readiness,  and  for  two  years 
instructed  her  with  great  diligence ;  but  then, 
being  disgusted  either  at  her  or  ber  domestics, 
pcrliaps  eager  for  another  change  of  life,  he  left  her 
without  her  consent,  and  returned  to  the  univerrity. 
Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented ;  and  as  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  disrespect  cannot  easily 
forgive  it,  he  probably  felt  the  effects  of  bis  ira 
prudence  to  his  death. 

After  having  visited  Cambridge,  he  took  a  jour- 
ney into  Yorkshire,  to  Bee  his  native  place,  and 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  there  received  a  letter 
from  the  court,  informing  him,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morrsine,  who 
was  to  be  despatched  as  ambassador  into  Ger- 
many. In  his  return  to  London  he  paid  that 
memorable  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  in  which  be 
found  her  reading  the  hhado,  in  Greek,  as  he  has 
related  in  his  Schoolmaster. 

In  September  1550,  he  attended  Morisbe  fo 
Germany,  and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the 
country,  making  observations  upon  all  that  ap- 
peared worthy  of  lus  curiosity,  and  contracting 
acquaintance  with  men  of  learning.  To  his  cor- 
respondent Sturmius  he  paid  a  visit,  but  Sturmics 
was  not  at  home,  and  those  two  illustrious  friends 
never  saw  each  other.  During  the  course  of  ths 
embassy,  Ascham  undertook  to  improve  Monsine 
in  Greek,  and  for  four  days  in  the  week  explained 
some  passages  in  Herodotus  every  rooming,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  verses  of  Sophocles  of 
Euripides  every  afternoon.  He  read  with  him 
likewise  some  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
On  the  other  days  he  compiled  the  letters  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  night  filled  up  his  diary,  dmested 
his  remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters  to  his  fnends 
in  England,  and  particularly  to  those  of  bis  col- 
lege, whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  perseve- 
rance in  study.  Amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  no- 
velty which  his  travels  supplied,  and  in  thedignity 
of  His  public  station,  he  preferred  the  tranquillity 
of  private  study,  and  the  quiet  of  academical  re- 
tirement The  reasonableness  of  this  choice  has 
been  always  disputed ;  and  in  the  contrariety  ot 
human  interests  and  dispositions,  the  controversy 
will  not  easily  be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italy,  and  men 
tions  in  his  "Schoolmaster*'  with  great  seventy 
the  vices  of  Venice.  Ho  was  desirous  of  visiting 
Trent  while  the  council  were  sitting;  but  the 
scantiness  of  his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  u  Report  and  Dis- 
course of  the  Affairs  in  Germany,"  in  which  he 
describes  the  dispositions  and  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  like  a  man  inquisitive  and  judicious 
and  recounts  many  particularities  which  •rcJ'ort 
in  the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a  style  which  to 
the  ears  of  that  ago  was  undoubtedly  mellifluous, 
and  which  is  now  a  very  valuable  specimen  « 
genuine  English. 

By  the  death  of  King  Edward  in  1551,  the  Re- 
formation was  stopped,  Morisine  was  reran'  • 
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ASCHAM. 


and  Ascham's  pension  and  hopes  were  at  an  end. 
He  therefore  retired  to  his  fellowship  in  a  state  of 
disappointment  and  despair,  which  his  biographer 
has  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  deepest  strain 
ol  plaintive  declamation.  "He  was  deprived  of 
all  his  support,"  says  Graunt,  "stripped  of  his 
pension,  and  cut  off  from  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  who  had  now  lost  their  influence :  so  that 
he  had  vec  Pr-emia  nec  Frjedu,  neither  pen- 
non nor  estate  to  support  him  at  Cambridge.'' 
There  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's  account 
either  of  good  or  evil.  The  truth  is,  that  Ascham 
still  had  in  his  fellowship  all  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have 
lived  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with 
the  advantage  of  more  knowledge  and  higher  re- 
putation. But  notwithstanding  his  love  of  acade- 
mical retirement,  he  bad  now  too  long  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  and  festivities  of  public  life,  to  re- 
turn with  a  good  will  to  academical  poverty. 

He  had,  however,  better  fortune  than  he  ex- 
pected ;  and,  if  be  lamented  his  condition  like  the 
historian,  better  than  he  deserved.  He  had  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Germany  been  appointed  Latin 
secretary  to  King  Edward ;  and  by  the  interest  of 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  instated 
in  the  same  office  under  Philip  and  Mary,  with  a 
•alary  of  20'.  a  year. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  his  new  employ- 
ment, he  gave  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  his 
abilities  and  diligence,  by  composing  and  tran- 
scribing with  his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days, 
forty-seven  letters  to  princes  and  personages,  of 
whom  cardinals  were  the  lowest 

How  Ascham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Protest- 
ant, could  preserve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and 
bold  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  in  Queen  Mary's 
court,  it  must  be  very  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke, 
as  is  well  known,  was  compelled  to  a  recantation ; 
and  why  Ascham  was  spared,  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered. Graunt,  at  the  time  when  the  transac- 
tions of  Queen  Mary  's  reign  must  have  been  well 
enough  remembered,  declares  that  Ascham  al- 
ways made  open  profession  of  the  reformed  reli- 
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pion,  ana  mai  E.ngie*nei(]  and  oincrs  ouen  endea- 
voured to  incite  Gardiner  against  him,  but  found 
their  accusations  rejected  with  contempt :  yet  he 
allows,  that  suspicions,  and  charges  of  tempo rrza- 
Uon  and  compliance  had  somewhat  sullied  his  re- 
putation. The  author  of  the  Biographia  Britan- 
ntea  conjectures,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his 
innocence  and  usefulness ;  that  it  would  have  been 
unpopular  to  attack  a  man  so  Utile  liable  to  cen- 
sure, and  that  the  loss  of  his  pen  could  not  have 
been  easily  supplied.  But  the  truth  is,  that  mo- 
rality was  never  suffered  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion to  protect  heresy :  nor  are  we  sure  that  As- 
cham was  more  clear  from  common  failings  than 
those  who  suffered  more ;  and  whatever  might  be 
bis  abilities,  they  were  not  so  necessary,  but 
Gardiner  could  nave  easily  rilled  his  place  with 
another  secretary.  Nothing  is  more  vai n.  than  at 
a  distant  time  to  examine  the  motives  of  discrimi- 
nation and  partiality;  for  the  inquirer,  having 
considered  interest  and  policy,  is  obliged  at  last 
to  admit  more  frequent  and  more  active  motives 
of  human  conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private 

At  that  time,  if  some  were  punished,  many  were 
forborne ;  and  of  many  why  should  not  Ascham 
happen  to  be  one  ?  He  seems  to  have  been  calm 
and  prudent,  and  content  with  tliat  peace  which 
be  was  suffered  to  enjoy ;  a  mode  of  behaviour 


that  seldom  fails  to  produce  security.  He  had 
been  abroad  in  the  last  years  of  King  Edward, 
and  had  at  least  given  no  recent  offence.  He  was 
certainly,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  not  much 
in  danger;  for  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  his 
fellowship,  which  by  Gardiner's  favour  he  had 
continued  to  hold,  though  not  resident ;  and  mar- 
ried Margaret  Howe,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a 
good  famdy. 

He  was  distinguished  in  this  reign  by  the  notice 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  a  man  of  great  candour,  learn- 
ing, and  gentleness  of  manners,  and  particularly 
eminent  for  his  skill  in  Latin,  who  thought  highly 
of  Ascham's  style;  of  which  it  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble proof,  that  when  Polo  was  desirous  of  com- 
municating a  speech  made  by  himself  as  legate,  in 
parliament,  to  the  pope,  he  employed  Ascham  to 
translate  it. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by 
the  officers  of  state,  but  favoured  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  queen  herself,  so  that  he  had  no 
reason  of  complaint  in  that  reign  of  turbulence 
and  persecution  i  nor  was  his  fortune  much  mend- 
ed, when,  in  155S,  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne,  He  was  continued  in  his  former  em- 
ployment, with  the  same  stipend :  but,  though  he 
was  daily  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
assisted  ber  private  studies,  and  partook  of  her 
diversions;  sometimes  read  to  her  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  sometimes  played  with  her  at 
draughts  and  chess;  he  added  nothing  to  his 
twenty  pounds  a-vear  but  the  prebend  of  West- 
wang  in  the  church  of  York,  which  was  given  him 
the  year  following.  His  fortune  was  therefore 
not  proportionate  to  the  rank  which  his  offices 
and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in  which 
he  seemed  to  stand  with  his  mistress.  Of  this 
parsimonious  allotment  it  is  again  a  hopeless 
search  to  inquire  the  reason.  The  queen  was  not 
naturally  bountiful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  by  any  prodigality  of 
kindness  a  man  who  had  formerly  deserted  her, 
and  whom  she  might  still  suspect  of  serving  rather 
for  interest  than  affection.  Graunt  exerts  his  rhe- 
torical powers  in  praise  of  Ascham's  disinterested- 
ness and  contempt  of  money ;  and  declares,  that 
though  he  was  often  reproached  by  bis  friends 
with  neelect  of  his  own  interest,  he  never  would 
ask  any'tliing,  and  inflexibly  refused  all  presents 
which  his  office  or  imagined  interest  induced  any 
to  offer  bim.  Cambden,  however,  imputes  the 
narrowness  of  his  condition  to  his  love  of  dice  and 
cock-fights:  and  Graunt,  forgetting  himself,  al- 
lows that  Ascham  was  sometimes  thrown  into 
agonies  by  disappointed  expectations.  It  may  be 
easily  discovered  from  his  "  Schoolmaster,"  that  he 
felt  his  wants,  though  he  might  neglect  to  supply 
them ;  and  wo  are  left  to  suspect  that  he  showed 
his  contempt  of  money  only  by  losing  at  play.  If 
this  was  his  practice,  we  may  excuse  Elizabeth, 
who  knew  the  domestic  character  of  her  servants, 
if  she  did  not  give  much  to  him  who  was  lavish  of 
a  little. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  economy,  it  were 
indecent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  shared  his  frailties  with  all,  but 
whose  learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by 
whose  excellences  many  may  be  improved,  while 
himself  only  suffered  by  his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nothing  remarkable 
is  known  to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in 
1563,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sack  villa  to 
write  the  "Schoolmaster,"  a  treatise  on  educa- 
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Son,  upon  an  occasion  which  he  relates  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  book. 

This  work,  though  begun  with  alacrity,  in  hope 
of  a  considerable  reward,  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  the  patron,  and  afterwards  sorrowfully 
and  slowly  finished,  in  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment, under  the  pressure  of  distress.  But  of  the 
author's  disinclination  or  dejection  there  can  be 
found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  conceived 
with  great  vigour,  and  finished  with  great  accu- 
racy ;  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that 
was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  languages. 

This  treatise  he  completed,  but  did  not  publish ; 
for  that  poverty  which  in  our  days  drives  authors 
so  hastily  in  such  numbers  to  the  press,  in  the 
time  of  Ascham,  I  believe,  debarred  them  from  it 
The  printers  gave  little  for  a  copy,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  (ale  of  Raleigh's  history,  were  not  for* 
ward  to  print  what  was  offered  them  for  nothing. 
Aacham's  book,  therefore,  lay  unseen  in  his  study, 
and  was  at  last  dedicated  to  Lord  Cecil  by  his 


Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vigorous  body, 
and  his  excuse  for  so  many  hours  of  diversion  was 
his  inability  to  endure  a  long  continuance  of  se- 
dentary thought  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
found  it  necessary  to  forbear  any  intense  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  from  dinner  to  bed-time,  and 
rose  to  read  and  write  early  in  the  moming.  He 
was  for  some  years  hectically  feverish ;  and,  though 
he  found  some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  never 
obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  bis  health.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  last  sickness  was  too  close 
application  to  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
be  proposed  to  present  to  the  queen  on  the  day  of 
her  accession.  To  fuush  this,  ne  forbore  to  sleep 
at  his  accustomed  hours,  till  in  December,  1568, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  kind  of  lingering  disease,  which 
Graunt  has  not  named,  nor  accurately  described. 
The  most  afflictive  symptom  was  want  of  sleep, 
whirl i  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of 
a  cradle.  Growing  every  day  weaker,  he  found 
it  vain  to  contend  with  his  distemper,  and  pre- 
pared to  die  with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a 
true  Christian.  He  was  attended  on  his  death- 
bed by  Gravet,  vicar  of  St  Sepulchre,  and  Dr. 
Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of  St  Paul's,  who  gave 


ly  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of 
his  concluding  life.  He  frequently  testified  bis 
desire  of  that  dissolution  which  he  soon  obtained. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  bv  Dr.  Nowel. 

Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  at  a  urn 


course  of  life,  much  might  yet  have  been  expected 
from  him,  and  when  he  might  hare  hoped  for 
much  from  others:  but  bis  abilities  and  bis  wants 
were  at  an  end  together ;  and  who  can  determine, 
whether  he  was  cut  off  from  advantages,  or  rrs- 
cued  from  calamities  ?  He  appears  to  have  been 
not  much  qualified  for  the  improvement  of  bu  for- 
tune. His  disposition  was  kind  and  social ;  be 
delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  sad 


was  probably  not  much  inclined  to  business. 
This  may  he  suspected  from  the  paucity  of  bis 
writings.  He  has  left  little  behind  him ;  and  oi 
that  little  nothing  was  published  by  himself  but 
the  M  Toxophilua,"  and  the  account  of  Germany. 
The  "Schoolmaster"  was  printed  by  his  widow; 
and  the  epistles  were  collected  by  Graunt,  wbo 
dedicated  them  to  Clueen  Elizabeth,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  recommending  bis  son, 
Giles  Ascham,  to  her  patronage.  The  dedication 
was  not  lost ;  the  young  man  was  made,  by  the 
queen's  mandate,  fellow  of  a  college,  in  Cam- 
bridge,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation. 
What  was  the  effect  of  his  widow's  dedication  to 
Cecil,  is  not  known  :  it  may  be  hoped  that  Aa- 
cham's works  obtained  for  bis  family.after  his  de- 
cease, that  support  which  he  did  not  in  bis  lift 
very  plcnteously  procure  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  bis  own  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided  ;  but  it  ia 
certain  that  many  have  been  rich  with  less  meni 
His  philological  learning  would  have  gained  hun 
honour  in  any  country ;  and  among  us  it  rosy 
justly  call  for  that  reverence  which  all  nabc-ns 
owe  to  those  wbo  first  rouse  them  from  ignorance, 
and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  literature. 
Of  bis  manners  nothing  can  be  said  but  from  his 
own  testimony,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
Those  who  mention  him  allow  him  rnanv  virtues. 


His  courtesy,  benevolence,  and  liberality,  are 
celebrated  ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have  not  only  the 
testimony  of  his  friends,  but  the  evidence  of  bis 


testimony  i 
writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  so  long  ne- 
glected, is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary 
fame.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  an  author  m  his 


own  language,  till  Mr.  Upton  published  his 
"Schoolmaster"  with  learned  notes.  His  other 
poems  were  read  only  by  those  few  who  delight  ■ 
obsolete  books ;  but  as  they  are  now  collected  into 
one  volume,  with  the  addition  of  some  letters  never 
printed  before,  the  pubbc  has  an  opportunity  of  re- 
the  injury,  and  allotting  Ascham  the 
le  to  bis  knowledge  and  hun 
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the  .*/«•<•  ro<u  cf  NocfoCk,  whose  name,  were  I 
permitted  to  mention  it,  would  exdte  the  atten- 
tion of  my  reader,  and  add  no  «m=H  authority 
to  my  conjectures,  observing,  as  he  was  waDun£ 
that  way,  that  the  cloud?  be^an  to  sather  and 
him  with  a  shower,  had  recourse  for 

pened  to  lie,  and  sal  down  upon  it  in  expecta- 
Lon  of  fair  weather.  At  length  he  becan  to 
amuse  himself  in  hi*  confinement,  bv  clearm* 
!a-  earth  from  hts  feat  wrth  the  porat  of  his 
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This  discovery  so  far  raised  his  curiosity,  that 
gotnjr  home  immediate! y,  he  procured  an  mstm- 
proper  for  cutting  out  the  clay,  that  filled 
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Henceforth  th'  Inviolable  bloom  invade, 

Or  dare  to  murmur  in  the  Cowry  flade ; 

Hia  tonur'd  eon*  shall  die  before  hie  face, 

While  he  ties  melting  in  a  lewd  embrace ; 

And,  ret  more  strange  !  hie  rein*  a  borae  shall  drain, 

Nor  shell  the  paaeive  coward  once  complain. 

I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this 
learned  person  has  given  us,  an  an  antiquary,  a 
true  ana  uncontrovertible  representation  of  the 
writer's  meaning,  and  am  sure  he  can  confirm  it 
by  innumerable  quotations  from  the  authors  of 
the  middle  age,  should  he  be  publicly  called  upon 
by  any  man  of  eminent  rank  in  the  republic  of 
letters  ;  nor  will  he  deny  the  world  that  satisfac- 
tion, provided  the  animadverter  proceeds  with 
that  sobriety  and  modesty,  with  which  it  becomes 
every  learned  man  to  treat  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance. 

Yet  with  all  proper  deference  to  a  name  so 
justly  celebrated,  I  will  take  the  freedom  of  ob- 
serving that  be  has  succeeded  better  as  a  scholar 
than  a  poet ;  having  fallen  below  the  strength, 
the  conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time  below  the 
ity  of  his  author.  I  shall  not  point  out 
assages  in  which  this  disparity  is 
j  but  content  myself  with  saying  in 
general  that  the  criticisms,  which  there  is  room 
for  on  this  translation,  may  be  almost  an  incite- 
ment to  some  lawyer,  studious  of  antiquity,  to 
learn  Latin. 

The  inscription,  which  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, wants  no  arguments  to  prove  its  antiquity 
to  those  among  the  learned  who  are  versed  in" 
the  writers  of  the  darker  ages,  and  know  that 
the  Latin  poetry  of  those  times  was  of  a  peculiar 
cast  and  air,  not  easy  to  be  understood,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  imitated ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived 
that  any  man  would  lay  out  his  abilities  on  a 
way  ot  writing,  which  though  attained  with 
much  study,  could  gain  him  no  reputation,  and 
engrave  his  chimeras  on  a  stone  to  astonish  pos- 
terity. B 

Its  antiquity  therefore  is  out  of  dispute  ;  but 
how  high  a  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  be  assigned 
it,  there  is  more  ground  for  inquiry  than  deter- 
mination. How  early  Latin  rhymes  made  their 
appearance  in  the  world  is  yet  undecided  by  the 
critics.  Verses  of  this  kind  were  called  Leo- 
nine ;  but  whence  they  derived  that  appellation 
the  learned  Camden  confesses  himself  ignorant, 
so  that  the  style  carries  no  certain  marks  of  its 
age.  I  shall  only  observe  farther  on  this  head, 
that  the  characters  ore  nearly  of  the  same  form 
with  those  on  King  Arthur's  coffin ;  but  whether 
from  their  similitude  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce them  of  the  same  date,  I  must  refer  to 
the  decision  of  better  judges. 

Our  inability  to  fix  the  age  of  this  inscription 
necessarily  infers  our  ignorance  of  its  author, 
with  relation  to  whom  many  controversies  may 
be  started  worthy  of  the  most  profound  learning, 
and  most  indefatigable  diligence. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is, 
Whether  he  was  a  Briton  or  a  Saxon  ?  I  had  at 
first  conceived  some  hope,  that  in  this  question, 
in  which  not  only  the  idle  curiosity  of  virtuosoes, 
but  the  honour  of  two  mighty  nations,  is  con- 
cerned, some  information  might  be  drawn  from 
the  word  Pairia  [my  country]  in  the  third  line ; 
England  being  not  in  propriety  of  speech  the 
country  of  the  Saxons  ;  at  least  not  at  their  first 
arrival.  But  upon  farther  reflection  this  argu- 
ment appeared  not  conclusive,  since  we  find  that 


in  all  ages,  foreigners  have  affected  to  call  Eng- 
land their  country,  even  when,  like  the  Saxons 
of  old,  they  came  only  to  plunder  it 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  Britons,  may 
indeed  be  drawn  from  the  tenderness  with  which 
the  author  seems  to  lament  his  country,  and  the 
compassion  he  shows  for  its  approaching  cala- 
mities. I,  who  am  a  descendant  from  the  Sax- 
ons, and  therefore  unwilling  to  sav  any  thing 
derogatory  from  the  reputation  of  my  forefa- 
thers, must  yet  allow  this  argument  its  fall 
force :  for  it  has  been  rarely,  very  rarely,  known 
that  foreigners,  however  well  treated,  caressed, 
enriched,  flattered,  or  exalted,  have  regarded 
this  country  with  the  least  gratitude  or  affection, 
till  the  race  has,  by  long  continuance,  oiler 
many  fenerations,  been  naturoUied  and  assi- 
milated. 

They  hove  been  ready  upon  all  occasions  to 
prefer  the  petty  interests  of  their  own  country, 
though  perhaps  only  some  desolate  and  worth- 
less corner  of  the  world.  They  have  employed 
the  wealth  of  England,  in  paying  troops  to  de- 
fend mud-wall  towns,  and  uninhabitable 


barriers  for 


;:;k;;- 


and  in  purchasing 
which  the  natural  sterility 
invasion. 

This  argument,  which  wonts  no  particular 
instances  to  confirm  it,  is,  I  confess,  of  the 
greatest  weight  in  this  question,  and  inclines 
me  strongly  to  believe,  that  the  benevolent  au- 
thor of  this  prediction  must  have  been  bora  a 
Briton. 

The  learned  discoverer  of  the  inscription  wu 
pleased  to  insist  with  great  warmth  upon  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Pairia,  which  signifying, 
says  he,  the  land  of  my  father,  could  be  made  use 
of  by  none,  but  such  whose  ancestors  had  re- 
sided here:  but  in  answer  to  this  demonstration, 
as  he  called  it,  I  only  desired  him  to  take  notice, 
how  common  it  is  for  intruders  of  yesterday  u> 
pretend  the  same  title  with  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors, and  having  just  received  an  estate  by  volun- 
tary grant,  to  erect  a  claim  of  hercditon/  right. 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  form  any  satisfactory 
conjecture,  concerning  the  rank  or  condition  of 
the  writer,  who,  contented  with  a  consciousness 
of  having  done  his  duty,  in  leaving  this  solemn 
warning  to  his  country,  seems  studiously  to  have 
avoided  that  veneration,  lo  which  his  knowledge 
of  futurity  undoubtedly  entitled  him,  and  those 
honours  which  his  memory  might  justly  chyA 
from  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  has  there- 
fore left  no  trace  by  which  the  most  sagacious 
and  diligent  inquirer  can  hope  to  discover  him. 

This  conduct  alone  ought  to  convince  us,  that 
the  prediction  is  of  no  small  importance  lo  man- 
kind, since  the  author  of  it  appears  not  to  hare 
been  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  that 
noble  and  exalted  philanthropy,  which  is  above 
the  narrow  views  of  recompense  or  applause. 

That  interest  had  no  share  in  this  inscription, 
is  evident  beyond  dispute,  since  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  received  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction 
from  it  Nor  is  it  less  apparent  from  the  sup- 
pression of  his  name,  that  he  was  equally  a  stran- 
ger to  that  wild  desire  of  fame,  which  has  some- 
times infatuated  the  noblest  minds. 

His  modesty,  however,  has  not  been  able 
wholly  to  extinguish  thai  curiosity,  which  so 
naturally  leads  us,  when  we  admire  a  pe"'' 
ance,  to  inquire  after  the  author.  Those 
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on  this  occasion,  and  my  zeal  |  of  this 


ha»ty,  or  indigested  notion? 
proceeded  with  the  utmost 
and  caution ;  I  have  freque 
arguments,  traced  them  ba 


I  have 

for  the  honour  of  this  benefactor  of  my  country 
has  not  suffered  me  to  forget  a  single  antiquary 
of  reputation,  have  almost  unanimously  deter- 
mined, that  it  was  written  by  a  king.  For  where 
else,  raid  they,  are  we  to  expect  that  greatness  of 
mind,  and  that  dignity  of  expression, 
nently  conspicuous  in  this  inscription  ? 

It  is  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  weakness  of  my 
own  abilities,  that  I  venture  to  lay  before  the 
public,  the  reasons  which  hinder  me  from  concur- 
ring with  this  opinion,  which  I  am  not  only  in 
dined  to  favour  by  my  respect  for  the  authors  of 
it,  but  by  a  natural  offection  for  monarchy,  and 
a  prevailing  inclination  to  believe, 
eellenee  is  inherent  in  a  king. 

To  condemn  an  opinion  so  agreeable  to  the 
reverence  due  to  the  regal  dignity,  and  counte- 
nanced by  so  great  authorities,  without  a  long 
and  accurate  discussion,  would  be  a  temerity 
justly  liable  to  the  severest  censures.  A  super- 
cilious and  arrogant  determination  of  a  contro- 
versy of  such  importance,  would  doubtless  be 
treated  by  the  impartial  and  candid  with  the 
utmost  indignation. 

But  as  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  learning 
of  my  contemporaries,  to  obtrude  any  crude, 
hasty,  or  indigested  notions  on  the  public,  I  have 
utmost  degree  of  diffidence 
jenlly  reviewed  all  my 
backwards  to  their  first 
principles,  and  used  every  method  of  examination 
to  discover  whether  all  the  deductions  were 
natural  and  just,  and  whether  I  was  not  imposed 
on  by  some  specious  fallacy  ;  but  the  farther  I 
carried  my  inquiries,  and  the  longer  I  dwell  upon 
this  great  point,  the  more  was  I  convinced,  in 
spue  of  all  my  prejudices,  that  this  wonderful  pre- 
diction was  not  written  by  a  king. 

For  after  a  laborious  and  attentive  perusal  of 
histories,  memoirs,  chronicles,  lives,  characters, 
vindications,  panegyrics,  and  epitaphs,  I  could 
find  no  sufficient  authority  for  ascribing  to  any 
of  our  English  monarchs,  however  gracious  or 
glorious,  any  prophetical  knowledge  or  pre- 
science of  futurity;  which,  when  we  consider 
how  rarely  regal  virtues  are  forgotten,  how  soon 
they  are  discovered,  and  how  loudly  they  are 
celebrated,  affords  a  probable  argument  at  least, 
that  none  of  them  have  laid  any  claim  to  this 
character.  For  why  should  historians  have 
omitted  to  embellish  their  accounts  with  such  a 
•tnkmg  circumstance  7  or  if  the  histories  of  that 
age  are  lost  by  length  of  time,  why  was  not  so 
uncommon  an  excellence  transmitted  to  posterity 
in  the  more  lasting  colours  of  poetry  ?  Was  that 
unhappy  age  without  a  Laurent?  Was  there 
then  no  Young  or  Philips?  no  Ward  or  Mitchel, 
to  snatch  such  wonders  from  oblivion,  and  Im- 
mortalize a  prince  of  such  capacities  ?  If  this 
was  really  the  case,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  being  reserved  for  better  days :  days  so 
fruitful  of  nappy  writers,  that  no  princely  virtue 
can  shine  in  vain.  Our  monarchs  are  surrounded 
with  refined  spirits,  so  penetrating  that  they  fre- 
quently discover  in  their  masters  great  qualities 
invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  which,  did  not  they 
publish  them  to  mankind,  would  be  unobserved 
for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  the  lives  of  our  mo- 
narchs many  instances  of  that  regard  for  posterity, 


man.   I  have  seldom  in  any  of 


the  gracious  speeches  delivered  from  the  throne, 
and  received  with  the  highest  gratitude  and  satis- 
faction by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  discovered 
any  other  concern  than  for  the  current  year,  for 
which  supplies  are  generally  demanded  in  very 
pressing  terms,  and  sometimes  such  as  imply  no 
remarkable  solicitude  for  posterity. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unreasonable  and 
absurd,  than  to  require  that  a  monarch,  distracted 
with  cares  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  should 
involve  himself  in  superfluous  anxieties,  by  an 
unnecessary  concern  about  future  generations. 
Are  not  pretenders,  mock-patriots,  masquerades, 
operas,  birth-nights,  treaties,  conventions,  re- 
views, drawing-rooms,  the  births  of  heirs,  and 
the  deaths  of  queens,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  any 
capacity  but  that  of  a  king  ?  Surely  he  that  ac- 
quits himself  successfully  of  such  affairs,  may 
content  himself  with  the  glory  he  acquires,  and 
leave  posterity  to  his  successors. 

That  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  most  princes, 
is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  have  without  just  reasons  deprived  this 
inscription  of  the  veneration  it  might  demand  aa 
the  work  of  a  king. 

With  what  laborious  struggles  against  preju- 
dice and  inclination,  with  what  efforts  of  rea- 
soning, and  pertinacity  of  self-denial,  I  have 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
this  monument  to  the  love  of  truth,  none  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fondness  of  a  com- 
mentator will  be  able  to  conceive.  But  this  in- 
stance will  be,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  convince  the 
public  that  I  write  with  sincerity,  and  that, 
whatever  my  success  may  be,  my  intentions  are 
good.  ... 

Where  we  are  to  look  for  our  author,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered  ;  whether  in  the  high 
road  of  public  employments,  or  the  by-paths  of 
private  life. 

It  has  always  been  observed  of  those  that  fre- 
quent a  court,  that  they  soon,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
tagion, catch  the  regal  spirit  of  neglecting  futu- 
rity. The  minister  forma  an  expedient  to  sus- 
pend or  perplex  an  inquiry  into  his  measures  for 
a  few  months,  and  applauds  and  triumphs  in  his 
own  dexterity.  The  peer  puts  off  his  creditor 
for  the  present  day,  and  forgets  that  he  is  ever  to 
see  him  more.  The  frown  of  a  prince,  and  the 
loss  of  a  pension,  have  indeed  been  found  of 
wonderful  efficacy,  to  abstract  men's  thoughts 
from  the  present  time,  and  fill  them  with  seal  for 
the  liberty  and  welfare  of  ages  to  come.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  prediction,  than  that  he  was  made  a 
patriot  by  disappointment  or  disgust.  If  he  ever 
saw  a  court,  I  would  willingly  believe,  that  he 
did  not  owe  his  concern  for  posterity  to  his  ill  re- 
ception there,  but  his  ill  reception  there  to  lus 
concern  for  posterity. 

However,  since  truth  is  the  same  in  the  mouth 
of  a  hermit  or  a  prince,  since  it  is  not  reason, 
but  weakness,  that  makes  us  rate  counsel  by  our 
esteem  for  the  counsellor,  let  us  at  length  desist 
from  this  inquiry,  so  useless  in  itself,  in  which 
we  have  room  to  hope  for  so  little  satisfaction. 
Let  us  show  our  gratitude  to  the  author,  by 
answering  his  intentions,  by  considering  minutely 
the  lines  which  he  has  left  us,  and  examining  their 
import  without  heat,  precipitancy,  or  party  pre- 
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t dices  ;  let  us  endeavour  to  keep  the  just  mean, 
tween  searching  ambitiously  for  far-fetched 
interpretations,  and  admitting  such  low  meaning, 
and  obvious  and  low  sense,  as  is  inconsistent  with 
those  great  and  extensive  views,  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  ascribe  to  this  excellent  man. 

It  may  be  yet  farther  asked,  whether  this  in- 
scription, which  appears  in  the  stone,  be  an  ori- 
ginal, and  not  rather  a  version  of  a  traditional 
prediction  in  the  old  British  tongue,  which  the 
zeal  of  some  learned  man  prompted  him  to  trans- 
late and  engrave  in  a  more  known  language  for 
the  instruction  of  future  ages:  but  as  the  lines 
carry  at  the  first  view  a  reference  both  to  the 
stone  itself,  and  very  remarkably  to  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  I  cannot  see  any  foundation 
for  such  a  suspicion. 

It  remains  now  Xhat  we  examine  the  sense 
and  import  of  the  inscription,  which,  after  having 
long  dwelt  upon  it  with  the  closest  and  most 
laborious  attention,  I  must  confess  myself  not 
yet  able  fully  to  comprehend.  The  following 
explications,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  laid 
down  as  certain  and  indubitable  truths,  but  as 
conjectures  not  always  wholly  satisfactory  even 
to  myself,  and  which  1  had  not  dared  to  propose 
to  so  enlightened  an  age,  an  age  which  abounds 
with  those  great  ornaments  of  human  nature, 
skeptics,  anti-moralists,  and  infidels,  but  with 
hopes  that  they  would  excite  some  person  of 
greater  abUities  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
oraculous  obscurity  of  this  wonderful  prediction. 

Not  even  the  four  first  lines  are  without  their 
difficulties,  in  which  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  stone  seems  to  be  the  time  assigned  for  the 
events  foretold  by  it. 


Sam  Jacunda  ntbri 
Serpent  per  prara  colubri, 
Gramina  rcuttantei, 
Floret  frurtutfue  vorantet 


Qui  nunc  jaeet  ineola  itagni, 
Vet  pede  eqvus  tanget, 
yet  arator  vomere  Jranget, 
Sen  tie  t  ctgra  me  tut, 
Effundet  patnajletus, 
lAttoraqut  ul  fluetu, 
Retonabunl  oppida  luetu. 

Whene'er  this  stone,  now  hid  beneath  the  lake, 
The  horse  shall  trample,  or  the  plough  ahall  break, 
Then,  O  my  country  !  shah  thou  groan  diatrest, 
Grief  In  thine  eye*,  and  terror  in  thy  breast 
Thy  street*  with  violence  of  wo  ahall  sound, 
Loud  aa  the  billows  bursting  on  the  ground. 

"  When  this  stone,"  says  he,  "  which  now  lies 
hid  beneath  the  waters  of  a  deep  lake,  shall  be 
struck  upon  by  the  horse,  or  broken  by  the 
plough,  then  shall  thou,  my  country,  be  asto- 
nished with  terrors,  and  drowned  in  tears  ;  then 
shall  thy  towns  sound  with  lamentations,  as  thy 
shores  with  the  roarings  of  the  waves."  These 
are  the  words  literally  rendered,  but  how  are 
they  verified  ?  The  lake  is  dry,  the  stone  is  turned 
up,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  dismal 
scene.  Is  not  all  at  home  satisfaction  and  tran- 
quillity ?  all  abroad  submission  and  compliance  ? 
Is  it  the  interest  or  inclination  of  any  prince  or 
state  to  draw  a  sword  against  us?  and  are  we 
not  nevertheless  secured  by  a  numerous  standing 
army,  and  a  king  who  is  himself  an  army? 
Have  our  troops  any  other  employment  than  to 
march  to  n  review  ?  Have  our  fleets  encountered 
any  thing  but  winds  and  worms?  To  me  the 
present  state  of  the  nation  seems  so  far  from  any 
resemblance  to  the  noise  and  agitation  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  that  it  may  be  much  more  properly 
compared  to  the  dead  stillness  of  the  waves  be- 
fore h  storm. 


Omnia  fadaniet, 
Vitiantet,  et  spoliantet ; 
Quamjuam  hand) 
Jbunt  per  i 


Then  through  thy  fields  shall  scarlet  reptiles  stray, 

Ami  rapine  ami  {.dilution  mark  their  way. 
Their  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  vale  snail  fright, 
Still  fierce  to  threaten,  still  afraid  to  fight; 
The  teeming  year*  whole  product  ahalt  devour, 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  fiowT  : 
Shall  elutton  on  (he  industrious  leaaant'a  spoil. 

P„I,  B,.l,„,it  f..r   .«l  ft.n.n»;i 

Rob  without  lear,  ami  latten  v»  it 


He  seems,  in  these  verses,  to  descend  to  a  parti- 
cular account  of  this  dreadful  calamity ;  but  his 
description  is  capable  of  very  different  senses, 
with  almost  equal  probability. 

Red  serpents,  says  he,  (rubri  colubri  are  the 
Latin  words,  which  the  poetical  translator  has 
rendered  scarlet  reptiles,  using  a  general  term 
for  a  particular  in  my  opinion  too  licentiously, ) 
"Red  serpents  shall  wander  o'er  her  meadows, 
and  pillage  and  pollute,"  &c  The  particular 
mention  of  the  colour  of  this  destructive  viper  ma  v 
be  some  guide  to  us  in  this  labyrinth,  through 
which,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  cannot  yet  have 
any  certain  path.  I  confess  that  when  a  few  days 
after  my  perusal  of  this  passage,  I  heard  of  the 
multitude  of  lady-birds,  seen  in  Kent,  I  began  to 
imagine  that  these  were  the  fatal  insects  by 
which  the  island  was  to  be  laid  waste,  and  there- 
fore looked  over  all  accounts  of  them  with  un- 
common concern.  But  when  my  first  terrors 
began  to  subside,  I  soon  recollected  that  these 
creatures,  having  both  wings  and  feet,  would 
scarcely  have  been  called  serpents;  and  was 
quickly  convinced  by  their  leaving  the  country 
without  doing  any  hurt,  that  they  had  no  quality 
but  the  colour,  in  common  with  the  ravagers 
here  described. 

As  I  am  not  able  to  determine  any  thing  on  this 
question,  I  shall  content  myself  with  collecting, 
into  one  view,  the  several  properties  of  this  pes- 
tiferous brood,  with  which  we  are  threatened,  as 
hints  to  more  sagacious  and  fortunate  readers, 
who,  when  they  shall  find  any  red  onttruW  that 
ranges  uncontrolled  over  the  country,  and  de- 
vours the  labours  of  the  trader  and  the  husband- 
man ;  that  carries  with  it  corruption,  rapine,  pol- 
lution, and  devastation  ;  that  threatens  without 
courage,  robs  without  fear,  and  is  pampered 
without  labour,  they  may  know  that  the  predic- 
tion is  completed.  Let  me  only  remark  farther, 
that  if  the  style  of  this,  as  of  all  other  predictions, 
is  figurative,  the  serpent,  a  wretched  animal  that 


crawls  upon  the  earth,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  low 
views,  self-interest,  and  base  submission,  as  well 
as  of  cruelty,  mischief,  and  malevolence. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
as  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  mankind  to  be  fore- 
warned of  inevitable  and  insurmountable  misfor- 
tunes, the  author  probably  intended  to  hint  to  hi* 
countrymen  the  proper  remedies  for  the  evils  he 
describes.  In  this  calamity,  on  which  he  dwell* 
longest,  and  which  he  seems  to  deplore  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  he  points  out  one  circumstance, 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  disperse  our  appre- 
hensions, and  awaken  us  from  that  panic  which 
the  reader  must  necessarily  feel  at  the  first  tran- 
of  this  dreadful  description.  These 
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serpents,  says  the  original,  are  hapd  pcgnacis,  I 
•/no  fighting  race:  they  will  threaten,  indeed, 
and  hiss,  and  terrify  the  weak,  and  timorous,  and 
thoughtless,  but  have  no  real  courage  or  strength. 
So  that  the  mischief  done  by  them,  their  ravages, 
devastations,  and  robberies,  must  be  only  the 
consequences  of  cowardice  in  the  sufferers,  who 
are  harassed  and  oppressed  only  because  they 
suffer  it  without  resistance.  We  are  therefore  to 
remember  whenever  the  pest  here  threatened 
■hall  invade  us,  that  submission  and  tamcness 
will  be  certain  ruin,  and  that  nothing  but  spirit, 
vigilance,  activity,  and  opposition,  can  preserve 
ut  from  the  most  hateful  and  reproachful  misery 
that  of  being  plundered, 


lin  and  by  reptiles. 

Horrida  dementet 
Rnpiet  diteordia  gtntet, 
Plurima  tunc  lege* 
Mutatnt,  ,  - 
Jfatio. 


the  world  shall  discord 
change  their  laws,  and 


Here  the  author  takes  a  general  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  the  changes  that  were  to 
happen  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this 
monument  in  many  nations.  As  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  intended  to  touch  upon  the  affairs  of 
other  countries  any  farther  than  the  advantage 
of  his  own  made  it  necessary,  we  mav  reasonably 
conjecture,  that  he  had  a  full  and  distinct  view 
of  all  the  negotiations,  treaties,  confederacies, 
of  all  the  triple  and  quadruple  alliances,  and  all 
the  leagues  offensive  and  defensive,  in  which  we 
were  to  be  engaged,  cither  as  principals,  acces- 
saries, or  guarantees,  whether  by  policy,  or  hope, 
or  fear,  or  our  concern  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  power,  or  our  tenderness  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  He  knew  that  our  negotiators  would 
interest  us  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
that  no  state  could  cither  rise  or  decline  in  power, 
either  extend  or  lose  its  dominions,  without  af- 
fecting politics  and  influencing  our  councils. 

This  passage  will  bear  an  easy  and  natural 
application  to  the  present  time,  in  which  so  many 
revolutions  have  happened,  so  many  nations 
have  changed  their  masters,  and  so  many  dis- 
putes and  commotions  are  embroiling  almost  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

That  almost  every  state  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  is,  almost  every  country  then  known,  is  com- 
prehended in  this  prediction,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived ;  but  whether  it  extends  to  regions  at  that 


time  undiscovered,  and  portends  any  alteration 
of  government  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  let  more 


In  rabt'em 
Cynthia. 

The  hear  enrag'd  th'  affrighted  moon  •hall  dread. 
The  terror  created  to  the  moon  by  the 
of  the  bear,  is  a  strange  expression,  but  may  per- 
haps relate  to  the  apprehensions  raised  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  of  which  a  crescent  or  new  moon 
is  the  imperial  standard,  by  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  dominions  he 
the  northern  constellation  called  the 


■  Tune  In tm 


FioTcbunl  lUia prati: 
The  lilies  o'er  the  vales  triumohant  spread. 
The  lilies  borne  by  the  kings  of  France  are  an 


apt  representation  of  that  country ;  and  their 
flourishing  over  wide-extended  valleys,  seems  to 
regard  the  new  increase  of  the  French  power, 
wealth,  and  dominions,  by  the  advancement  of 
their  trade  and  the  accession  of  Lorain.  This  is 
at  first  view  an  obvious,  but  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  not  the  true,  inscription, 
we  reconcile  it  with  the  following  | 

JV> e  frtmere  audtbit 
Leo,  tedviolare  tin 
Omnia  contuetu* 
Populari  pascua  Imtut, 

Nor  ahall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  i 
Despotic  o'er  the  desolated  plain, 
Henceforth  th'  Inviolable  bloom  Invade, 
Or  dare  to  murmur  in  the  flow'ry  glade  ; 

in  which  the  lion  that  used  at  pleasure  to  lay  the 
pastures  waste,  is  represented  as  not  daring  to 
touch  the  lilies,  or  murmur  at  their  growth? 
The  lion  it  is  true  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
arms  of  England,  and  may  therefore  figure  our 
countrymen,  who  have  in  ancient  times  made- 
France  a  desert  But  can  it  be  said,  that  the  lion 
dares  not  murmur  or  rage,  (for  fremere  may  im- 
port both,)  when  it  is  evident,  that  for  many  years 
this  whole  kingdom  has  murmured  ?  however,  it 
may  be  at  present  calm  and  secure,  by  its  confix 
dence  in  the  wisdom  of  our  politicians  and  the 
address  of  our  negotiators. 

•Ante  oculoa  natot 
Caleeatos  rt  erucatot 
Jam  fertt  ignarus, 
Veti toque  libidme  pravuw. 

Hii  tortured  sona  shall  die  before  his  fees. 
While  he  lie*  melting  In  a  lewd  embrace. 

Here  are  other  things  mentioned  of  the  lion 
equally  unintelligible,  iX  we  suppose  them  to  be 
spoken  of  our  nation,  as  that  he  lies  sluggish,  and 
depraved  with  unlawful  lusts,  while  his  offspring 
is  trampled  and  tortured  before  his  eyes.  But  in 
what  place  can  the  English  be  said  to  be  trampled 
or  tortured  ?  Where  are  they  treated  with  injus- 
tice or  contempt  ?  What  nation  is  there  from  pole 
to  pole,  that  does  not  reverence  the  nod  of  the 
British  King  ?  Is  not  our  commerce  unrestrain- 
ed ?  Are  not  the  riches  of  the  world  our  own  T 
Do  not  our  ships  sail  unmolested,  and  our  mer- 
chants traffic  in  perfect  security  ?  Is  not  the  very 
name  of  England  treated  by  foreigners  in  a  man- 
ner never  known  before?  Or  if  some  slight 
injuries  have  been  offered,  IT  some  of  our  petty 
traders  have  been  stopped,  our  possessions  threat- 
ened, our  effects  confiscated,  our  flag  insulted, 
or  our  ears  cropped,  have  we  lain  sluggish  and 
unactive  ?  Have  not  our  fleets  been  seen  in  tri- 
umph at  S  pithead  ?  Did  not  Hosier  visit  the  Bas- 
timentos,  and  is  not  Haddock  now  stationed  at 
Port  Mahon  ? 

En  quojue  quod  mirum, 
Quod  dieaM  denique  dirum, 
Sanguine-m  equun  itufit, 
Ntque  bellua  viela  remugit. 

And,  yet  more  strange  •  his  veins  a  horse  shall 
Nor  shall  the  passive  coward  once  complain. 

It  is  farther  asserted  in  the  concluding 
that  tho  horse  shall  surk  the  lion's  blood, 
is  still  more  obscure  than  any  of  the  rest  ; 
indeed  the  difficulties  I  have  "mot  with  ever 
the  first  mention  of  the  lion  are  so  many  and 
great,  that  I  had,  in  utter  despair  of  surmounting 
them,  oncedesisted  from  my  design  of  publishing 
any  thing  upon  this  subject :  but  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  importunity  of  some  friends,  to  whom 
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1  can  deny  nothing,  to  resume  my  design ;  and  I 
must  own,  that  nothing  animated  me  so  much  an 
th«  hope  they  flattered  me  with,  that  my  essay 
might  he  inserted  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  so  be- 
come of  service  to  ray  country. 

That  a  weaker  animal  should  suck  the  blood 
of  a  stronger  without  resistance,  is  wholly  im- 
probable and  inconsistent  with  the  regard  for 
self-preservation,  so  observable  in  every  order 
and  species  of  beings.  We  must  therefore  ne- 
cessarily endeavour  after  some  figurative  sense 
not  liable  to  so  insuperable  an  objection. 

Were  I  to  proceed  in  the  same  tenor  of  inter- 
pretation, by  which  I  explained  the  moon  and 
the  lilies,  I  might  observe  that  a  horse  is  the  arms 

of  H  ■  .   But  how  then  does  the  horse 

suck  the  lion's  blood  ?  Money  is  the  blood  of  the 

body  politic.  But  my  zeal  for  the  present 

happy  establishment  will  not  suffer  me  to  pursue 
a  train  of  thought  that  leads  to  such  shocking 
conclusions.  The  idea  is  detestable,  and  such 
as,  it  ought  to  be  hoped,  can  enter  into  the  mind 
of  none  but  a  virulent  Republican,  or  bloody 
Jacobite.  There  is  not  one  honest  man  in  the 
nation  unconvinced  how  weak  an  attempt  it 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  confute  this  insinua- 
tion. An  insinuation  which  no  party  will  dare 
to  abet,  and  of  so  fatal  and  destructive  a  ten- 
dency, that  it  may  prove  equally  dangerous  to 
the  author,  whether  true  or  false. 

As  therefore  I  can  form  no  hypothesis  on 
which  a  consistent  interpretation  may  be  built, 
I  must  leave  these  loose  and  unconnected  hints 
entirely  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  and  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  think  my  scheme  of  explica- 
tion just,  since  I  cannot  apply  it  throughout  the 
whole  without  involving  myself  in  difficulties, 
from  which  the  ablest  interpreter  would  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  free. 

Being  therefore  convinced,  upon  an  attentive 
and  deliberate  review  of  these  observations,  and 
a  consultation  with  my  friends,  of  whose  abilities 
I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose  impar- 
tiality, sincerity,  and  probity,  I  have  long  known 
and  frequently  experienced,  that  my  conjectures 
are  in  general  very  uncertain,  often  improbable, 
and  sometimes  little  less  than  apparently  false,  I 
was  long  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  entirely 
to  suppress  them,  and  content  myself  with  pub- 
lishing in  the  Gazetteer  the  inscription,  as  it 
stands  engraven  on  the  stone,  without  transla- 
tion or  commentary,  unless  that  ingenious  and 
learned  society  should  favour  the  world  with 
their  own  remarks. 

To  this  scheme,  which  I  thought  extremely 
well  calculated  for  the  public  good,  and  there- 
fore very  eagerly  communicated  to  my  acquaint- 
ance and  fellow-students,  some  objections  were 
started,  which,  as  I  had  not  foreseen,  I  was  un- 
able to  answer. 

It  was  observed,  first,  That  the  Daily  Disser- 
tatiom  published  by  that  fraternity,  are  written 
with  such  profundity  of  sentiment,  and  filled 
with  such  uncommon  modes  of  expression,  as  to 
be  themselves  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  vulgar 
readers,  and  that  therefore  the  venerable  obscu- 
rity of  this  prediction,  would  much  less  excite 
the  curiosity  and  awaken  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, than  if  it  were  exhibited  in  any  other  paper, 
and  placed  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  easy 
style  of  an  author  generally  understood. 

To  this  argument,  formidable  as  it  was,  I  an- 


swered, after  a  short  pause,  that,  with  all  proper 
deference  to  the  great  sagacity  and  advanced  age 
of  the  objector,  I  could  not  but  conceive  that  bis 

S>s ition  confuted  itself,  and  that  a  reader  of  the 
azetteer,  being  by  his  own  confession  accus- 
tomed to  encounter  difficulties,  and  search  for 
meaning  where  it  was  not  easily  to  be  found,  must 
be  belter  prepared  than  any  other  man  for  the 
perusal  of  these  ambiguous  expressions.  And 
that,  besides,  the  explication  of  this  stone,  being 
a  task  which  nothing  could  surmount  but  the 
most  acute  penetration  joined  with  indefatigable 
patience,  seemed  in  reality  reserved  for  those 
who  have  given  proofs  of  both  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  reading  and  understanding  the  Gaiet- 
teer. 

This  answer  satisfied  every  one  but  the  ob- 
jector, who,  with  an  obstinacy  not  vcrv  uncom- 
mon, adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  though  he 
could  not  defend  it :  and  not  being  able  to  make 
any  reply,  attempted  to  laugh  away  my  argu- 
ment, but  found  the  rest  of  my  friends  so  little 
disposed  to  jest  upon  this  important  question, 
that  he  was  forced  to  restrain  his  mirth,  and 
content  himself  with  a  sullen  and  contemptuous 
silence. 

Another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  hod  assembled 
on  this  occasion,  having  owned  the  solidity  of  my 
answer  to  the  first  objection,  offered  a  second, 
which  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  so  easily  de- 
feated. 

"I  have  observed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  essays 
in  the  Gazetteer,  though  written  on  very  impor- 
tant subjects  by  the  ablest  hands  which  ambition 
can  incite,  friendship  engage,  or  money  procure, 
have  never,  though  circulated  through  the  king- 
dom with  the  utmost  application,  had  any  re- 
markable influence  upon  the  people.  I  know 
many  persons  of  no  common  capacity,  that  hold 
it  sufficient  to  peruse  the  papers  four  times  a 
year;  and  others  who  receive  them  regularly, 
and,  without  looking  upon  them,  treasure  them 
under  ground  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  So 
that  the  inscription  may,  by  being  inserted  there, 
sink  once  more  into  darkness  and  oblivion,  in- 
stead of  informing  the  age,  and  assisting  our 
present  ministry  in  the  regulation  of  their  mea- 
sures.*' 

Another  observed,  that  nothing  was  more  un- 
reasonable than  my  hone,  that  any  remarks  or 
elucidations  would  be  drawn  up  by  that  frater- 
nity, since  their  own  employments  do  not  allow 
them  any  leisure  for  such  attempts.  Every  one 
knows  that  panegyric  is  in  its  own  nature  no  easy 
task,  and  that  to  defend  is  much  more  difficult 
than  to  attack ;  consider  then,  says  he,  what  in- 
dustry, what  assiduity  it  must  require,  to  praise 
and  vindicate  a  ministry  like  ours. 

It  was  hinted  by  another,  that  an  inscription 
which  had  no  relation  to  any  particular  set  of 
men  amongst  us,  but  was  composed  many  ages 
before  the  parties,  which  now  divide  the  nation, 
had  a  being,  could  not  be  so  properly  conveyed 
to  the  world  by  means  of  a  paper  dedicated  to 
political  debates. 

Another  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my 
own  observations  in  a  more  private  manner,  and 
who  had  inserted  some  of  his  own  arguments, 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were,  though 
very  controvertible  and  unsatisfactory,  yet  too 
valuable  to  be  lost ;  and  that  though  to  insert 
the  inscription  in  a  paper  of  which  such  numbers 
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are  daily  distributed  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
would  doubtless  be  very  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
rous design  of  the  author,  yet  he  hoped  that  as 
all  the  students,  either  of  politics  or  antiquities, 
would  receive  both  pleasure  and  improvement 
from  the  dissertation  with  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied, none  of  them  would  regret  to  pay  for  so 
agreeable  an  entertainment. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  that  I  have  yielded  at 
last  to  such  weighty  reasons,  and  such  insinu- 
ating compliments,  and  chosen  to  gratify  at  once 
the  inclination  of  friends  and  the  vanity  of  an 
author.  Yet  I  should  think  I  had  very  imper- 
fectly discharged  my  duty  to  my  country,  did  I 
not  warn  all  whom  either  interest  or  curiosity 
shall  incite  to  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  not  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  my  explications. 

"How  a  more  complete  and  indisputable  inter- 
pretation may  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
This  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single  hand,  but 
from  the  joint  inquiries  and  united  labours  of  a 
numerous  society  of  able  men,  instituted  by  au- 
thority, selected  with  great  discernment  and  im- 
partiality, and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the 


I  am  very  far  from  apprehending  that  any  pro- 
for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end, 


will  be  rejected  by  this  inquisitive  and  enlight- 
ened age,  and  shall  therefore  lay  before  the 
public  the  project  which  I  have  formed  and 
matured  by  long  consideration,  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  society  of  commentators  upon  this  in- 
scription. 

I  humbly  propose,  that  thirty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished genius  be  chosen  for  this  employ- 
ment, half  from  the  inns  of  court,  and  half  from 
the  army,  and  be  incorporated  into  a  society  for 
five  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Societt  of 
Commentators. 

That  great  undertakings  can  only  be  executed 
by  a  great  number  of  hands,  is  too  evident  to  re- 
quire any  proof ;  and  I  am  afraid  all  that  read 
this  scheme  will  think  that  it  is  chiefly  defective 
in  this  respect,  and  that  when  they  reflect  how 
many  commissaries  were  thought  necessary  at 
Seville,  and  that  even  their  negotiations  entirely 
miscarried,  probably  for  want  of  more  associates, 
they  will  conclude  that  I  have  proposed  impos- 
sibilities, and  that  the  ends  of  the  institution 
will  be  defeated  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
frugality. 

But  if  it  be  considered,  how  well  the  persons 
I  recommend  must  have  been  qualified  by  their 
education  and  profession  for  the  provinces  as- 
signed them,  the  objection  will  grow  less  weighty 
than  it  appears.  It  is  well  known  to  bo  the  con- 
stant study  of  the  lawyers  to  discover  in  acts  of 
parliament,  meaning  which  escaped  the  com- 
mittees that  drew  them  up,  and  the  senates  that 
passed  them  into  laws,  and  to  explain  wills  into 
a  sense  wholly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
testator.  How  easily  may  an  adept  in  these 
admirable  and  useful  arts,  penetrate  into  the 
most  hidden  import  of  this  prediction  ?  A  man 
accustomed  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  obvious 
and  natural  meaning  of  a  sentence,  does  not 
easdy  shake  off  his  habit ;  but  a  true-bred  law- 
yer never  contents  himself  with  one  sense  when 
there  is  another  to  be  found. 

Nor  will  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this 
scheme  terminate  in  the  explication  of  this  mo- 


nument ;  they  will  extend  much  farther :  for  the 
commentators  having  sharpened  and  improved 
their  sagacity  by  this  long  and  difficult  course  of 
study,  will,  when  they  return  into  public  life,  be 
of  wonderful  service  to  the  government,  in  ex- 
amining pamphlets,  songs,  and  journals,  and  in 
drawing  up  informations,  indictments,  and  in- 
structions for  special  juries.  They  will  be  won- 
derfully fitted  tor  the  posts  of  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General,  but  will  excel,  above  all,  as  licen- 
sers for  the  stage. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  army  will  equally  adorn 
the  province  to  which  I  have  assigned  them,  of 
setting  the  discoveries  and  sentiments  of  their 
associates  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  light.  The 
lawyers  are  well  known  to  be  very  happy  in  ex- 
pressing their  ideas,  being  for  the  most  part  able 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  none  out  their 
own  fraternity.  But  the  geniuses  of  the  army 
have  sufficient  opportunities,  by  their  free  access 
to  the  levee  and  the  toilet,  their  constant  atten- 
dance on  balls  and  assemblies,  and  that  abun- 
dant leisure  which  they  enjoy  beyond  any  other 
body  of  men,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  every 
new  word  and  prevailing  mode  of  expression, 
and  to  attain  the  utmost  nicety  and  most  polished 
prettiness  of  language. 

It  will  be  necessary,  that  during  their  atten- 
dance upon  the  society,  they  be  exempt  from 
any  obligation  to  appear  in  Hyde-Park:  and 
that  upon  no  emergency,  however  pressing,  they 
be  called  away  from  their  studies,  unless  the  na- 
tion be  in  immediate  danger  by  an  insurrection 
of  weavers,  colliers,  or  smugglers. 

There  may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  the  army 
such  a  number  of  men,  who  have  ever  conde- 
scended to  pass  through  the  labours  and  irksome 
forms  of  education  in  use  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  or  submitted  to  learn  the  mer- 
cantile ana  plebeian  arts  of  writing  and  reading. 
I  must  own,  that  though  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  notions  of  the  usclessness  of  any  such  trivial 
accomplishments  in  the  military  profession,  and 
of  their  inconsistency  with  more  valuable  attain- 
ments ;  though  I  am  convinced,  that  a  man  who 
can  read  and  write,  becomes,  at  least,  a  very 
disagreeable  companion  to  his  brother  soldiers,  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  shun  their  acquaintance  j 
that  he  is  apt  to  imbibe  from  his  books  odd 
notions  of  liberty  and  independency,  and  even 
sometimes  of  morality  and  virtue,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  desirable  character  of  a  pretty 
gentleman  :  though  writing  frequently  stains  the 
whitest  finger,  and  reading  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  cloud  the  aspect,  and  depress  that  airy 
and  thoughtless  vivacity,  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  modem  warrior ;  yet 
on  this  single  occasion,  I  cannot  but  heartily 
wish,  that  by  a  strict  search  there  may  be  dis- 
covered  in  me  army  nucen  men  wno  can  write 
and  read. 

I  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is 
so  disreputable  among  these  gentlemen,  that 
those  who  have  by  ill  fortune  formerly  been 
taught  it,  have  partly  forgot  it  by  disuse,  and 
partly  concealed  it  from  the  world,  to  avoid 
the  railleries  and  insults  to  which  their  education 
might  make  them  liable :  I  propose,  therefore, 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  army  may  be  examined 
upon  oath  one  by  one,  and  that  if  fifteen  cannot 
be  selected  who  are  at  present  so  Qualified,  the 
deficiency  may  be  supplied  out  of  those  who 
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havin g  once  learned  to  read,  may  perhaps,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  master,  in  a  short  time  refresh 
their  memories. 

It  may  be  thought,  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
proposal,  that  it  might  not  be  improper  to  assign 
to  every  commentator  a  reader  and  secretary  ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  not  only  the 
public  might  murmur  at  such  an  addition  of  ex- 
pense, but  that  by  the  unfaithfulness  or  negli- 
gence of  their  servants,  the  discoveries  of  the 
society  may  be  carried  to  foreign  courts,  and 
made  use  of  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own 
country. 

For  the  residence  of  this  society,  I  cannot 
think  any  place  more  proper  than  Greenwich- 
Hospital,  in  which  they  may  have  thirty  apart- 
ments fitted  up  for  them,  that  they  may  make 
their  observations  in  private,  and  meet  once  a 
day  in  the  painted  hall  to  compare  them. 

If  the  establishment  of  this  society  be  thought 
a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  deferred 
till  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  room  for  their  reception,  by 
the  expulsion  of  such  of  the  seamen  as  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  settlement  there,  but  fractured 
hi  abs,  loss  of  eyes,  or  decayed  constitutions, 
who  have  lately  been  admitted  in  such  numbers, 
that  it  is  now  scarce  possible  to  accommodate  a 
nobleman's  groom,  footman,  or  postillion,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
and  the  original  design  of  the  foundation. 

The  situation  of  Greenwich  will  naturally 
dispose  them  to  reflection  and  study  |  and  par- 
ticular caution  ought  to  be  used,  lest  any  inter- 
ruption be  suffered  to  dissipate  their  attention  or 
distract  their  meditations :  for  this  reason,  all 
visits  and  letters  from  ladies  are  strictly  to  be 
bited  ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  shall  be 
ted  with  a  lap-dog,  pack  of  cards,  box  of 
dice,  draught-table,  snuff-box,  or  looking-glass, 
he  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  confined  for  three 
months  to  water-gruel,  and  for  the  second  be  ex- 
pelled the  society. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  an  estimate  be 
made  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  noble  and  generous  design.  The  salary  to 
be  allowed  each  professor  cannot  be  less  than 
2000/.  a  year,  which  is  indeed  more  than  the  re- 
gular stipend  of  a  commissioner  of  excise,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  commentators 
have  a  much  more  difficult  and  important  em- 
ployment, and  can  expect  their  salaries  but  for 
the  short  space  of  five  years,  whereas  a  com- 
missioner (unless  he  imprudently  suffers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  whimsical  tender- 
ness for  his  country)  has  an  establishment  for 
life. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  society  in  ge- 
neral, 30,0007.  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lie  table,  and  40,000/.  for  secret  service. 

Thus  will  the  ministry  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  full  sense  and  import  ot  the  predic- 
tion, without  burthening  the  public  with  more 
than  650,000/.  which  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
sinking  fund  ;  or  if  it  be  not  thought  proper  to 
violate  that  sacred  treasure  by  converting  any 
part  of  it  into  uses  not  primanly  intended,  may 
be  easily  raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  or  excise 
upon  bread. 

Having  now  completed  my  scheme,  a  scheme 
calculated  for  the  public  benefit,  without  regard 
to  any  party,  I  entreat  all  sects,  factions,  and 


distinctions  of  men  among  us,  to  lay  aside  fat  s 

time  their  party  feuds  and  petty  animosities; 
and  by  a  warm  concurrence  on  this  urgent  occa- 
sion, teach  posterity  to  sacrifice  every  private 
interest  to  the  advantage  of  their  country. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
AFFAIRS  IN  1766. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE,  NO.  IT. 

The  time  is  now  come  in  which  every  Eng- 
lishman expects  to  be  informed  of  the  national 
affairs,  and  in  which  be  has  a  right  to  have  that 
expectation  gratified.  For  whatever  may  be 
urged  by  ministers,  or  those  whom  vanity  or 
interest  make  the  followers  of  ministers,  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  confidence  in  our  gover- 
nors, and  the  presumption  of  prying  with  pro- 
fane eyes  into  the  recesses  of  policy,  it  is  evident 
thilt  this  reverence  can  be  claimed  only  by  coun- 
sels yet  unexecuted,  and  projects  suspended  in 
deliberation.  But  when  a  design  has  ended  in 
miscarriage  or  success,  when  every  eye  and 
every  ear  is  witness  to  general  discontent,  or 
general  satisfaction,  it  is  then  a  proper  time  to 
disentangle  confusion,  and  illustrate  obscurity, 
to  show  by  what  causes  every  event  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  termi- 
nate ;  to  lay  down  with  distinct  particularity 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  excla- 
mations, or  perplexes  by  undigested  narratives ; 
to  show  whence  happiness  or  calamity  is  derived, 
and  whence  it  may  be  expected ;  and  honestly 
to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry  can  gather 
of  the  past,  and  conjecture  can  estimate  of  the 
future. 

The  general  subject  of  the  present  war  is  suf- 
ficiently known.  It  is  allowed  on  both  sides, 
that  hostilities  began  in  America,  and  that  the 
French  and  English  quarrelled  about  the  boun- 
daries of  their  settlements,  about  grounds  and 
rivers  to  which,  1  am  afraid,  neither  can  show 
any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and  which 
neither  can  occupy  but  by  usurpation,  and  the 
dispossession  of  the  natural  lords  and  original 
inhabitants.  Such  is  the  contest,  that  no  honest 
man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  either  party. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  Indians 
have  granted  large  tracts  of  land  both  to  one 
and  to  the  other :  but  these  grants  can  add  little 
to  the  validity  of  our  titles,  tdl  it  be  experienced 
how  they  were  obtained  ;  for  if  they  were  ex- 
torted by  violence,  or  induced  by  fraud;  by 
threats,  which  the  miseries  of  other"  nations  had 
shown  not  to  be  vain,  or  by  promises  of  which 
no  performance  was  ever  intended,  what  ars 
they  but  new  modes  of  usurpation,  but  new  in- 
stances of  cruelty  and  treachery  7 

And  indeed  what  but  false  hope  or  resistless 
terror  can  prevail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  in- 
vite a  stronger  into  their  country,  to  give  their 
lands  to  strangers  whom  no  affinity  of  manners, 
or  similitude  of  opinion,  can  be  said  to  recom- 
mend, to  permit  them  to  build  towns  from  which 
the  natives  are  excluded,  to  raise  fortresses  bj 
which  they  are  intimidated,  to  settle  themselves 
with  such  strength  that  they  cannot  afterwards 
be  expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to  remain  the  mas- 
ters of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  dictaters  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  arbiters  of  their  fats  ? 

When  we  see  men  acting  thus  against  the 
precepts  of  reason,  and  the  instincts  of  nature, 
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that  by  some 

d  from  choice  ; 
that  they  were  lured  or  frightened  into  compli- 
ance ;  that  they  <nther  granted  only  what  they 
found  impossible  to  keep,  or  expected  advantages 
upon  the  faith  of  their  new  inmates,  which  there 
was  no  purpose  to  confer  upon  them.  It  can- 
not be  said,  that  the  Indians  originally  invited 
us  to  their  coasts  ;  we  went  uncalled  and  un- 
expected to  nations  who  had  no  imagination  that 
the  earth  contained  any  inhabitants  so  distant 
and  so  different  from  themselves.  We  astonish- 
ed them  with  our  ships,  with  our  arms,  and 
with  our  general  superiority.  They  yielded  to 
us  as  to  beings  of  another  and  higher  race,  sent 
among  them  from  some  unknown  regions,  with 
power  which  naked  Indians  could  not  resist, 
and  which  they  were  therefore,  by  every  act  of 
humility,  to  propitiate,  that  they  who  could  so 
easily  destroy,  might  be  induced  to  spare. 

To  this  influence,  and  to  this  only,  are  to  be 
attributed  all  the  cessions  and  submissions  of 
the  Indian  princes,  if  indeed  any  such  cessions 
were  ever  made,  of  which  we  have  no  witness 
but  those  who  claim  from  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
great  malignity  in  suspecting,  that  those  who 
have  robbed  have  also  lied. 
Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  established 
peaceably  than  others.    The  utmost  extre- 


mity of  wrong  has  not  always  been  practised  ; 
but  those  that  have  settled  in  tl 


the 

the  fairest  terms,  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  a  scrivener  who  ruins  in  silence,  over  a  plun- 
derer that  seizes  by  force  ;  all  have  taken  what 
had  other  owners,  and  all  have  had  recourse  to 
arms,  rather  than  quit  the  prey  on  which  they 
had  fastened. 

The  American  dispute  between  the  French 
and  as  is  therefore  only  the  quarrel  of  two  rob- 
bers for  the  spoils  of  a  passenger ;  but  as  rob- 
bers have  terms  of  confederacy,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  observe  as  members  of  the  gang,  so  the 
English  and  French  may  have  relative  rights, 
and  do  injustice  to  each  other,  while  both  arc 
injuring  the  Indians.  And  such,  indeed,  is  the 
present  contest ;  they  have  parted  the  northern 
continent  of  America  between  them,  and  arc 
now  disputing  about  their  boundaries,  and  each 
is  endeavouring  the  destruction  of  the  other  by 
thr  help  of  the  Indians,  whose  interest  it  is  that 
both  should  be  destroyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence 
about  infractions  of  limits,  violation  of  treaties, 
open  usurpation,  insidious  artifices,  and  breach 
of  faith.  The  English  rail  at  the  perfidious 
French,  and  the  French  at  the  encroaching  En- 
glish :  they  quote  treaties  on  each  side,  charge 
each  other  with  aspiring  to  universal  monarchy, 
and  complain  on  either  part  of  the  insecurity  of 
possession  near  such  turbulent  neighbours. 

Through  this  mist  of  controversy  it  can  raise 
no  wonder  that  the  truth  is  not  easily  discovered. 
When  a  quarrel  has  been  long  carried  on  be- 
tween individuals,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  tell  by 
whom  it  was  begun.  Every  fact  is  darkened  by 
distance,  by  interest,  and  by  multitudes.  Irrfor- 
not  easily  procured  from  far;  those 
the  truth  will  not  favour,  will  not  step  vo- 
luntarily forth  to  tell  it:  and  where  there  are 
many  agents,  it  is  easy  for  every  single  action  to 
be  concealed. 
AO  these  causes  concur  to  the  obscurity  of  the 


question,  "By  whom  were  hostilities  in 

commenced  7"  Perhaps  there  never  can  be  re- 
membered a  time  in  which  hostilities  had  ceased. 
Two  powerful  colonies  inflamed  with  immemo- 
rial rivalry,  and  placed  out  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  mother  nations,  were  not  likely  to 
be  long  at  rest.  Some  opposition  was  always 
going  forward,  some  mischief  was  every  day 
done  or  meditated,  and  the  borderers  were  al- 
ways better  pleased  with  what  they  could  snatch 
from  their  neighbours,  than  what  they  had  of 
their  own. 

In  tins  disposition  to  reciprocal  invasion  a 
cause  of  dispute  never  could  be  wanting.  The 
forests  and  deserts  of  America  are  without  land- 
marks, and  therefore  cannot  be  particularly  spe- 
cified in  stipulations;  the  appellations  of  those 
wide-extended  regions  have  in  every  mouth  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  and  are  understood  on  either  side 
as  inclination  happens  to  contract  or  extend 
them.  Who  has  yet  pretended  to  define  how 
much  of  America  is  included  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
or  Peru  7  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  divide  the  At- 
lantic ocean  by  a  line,  as  clearly  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  those  uncultivated,  uninhabitable,  un- 
measured regions. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  considered,  that  contracts 
concerning  boundaries  are  often  left  vague  and 
indefinite  without  necessity,  by  the  desire  of  each 
party  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage when  a  fit  opportunity  shall  be  found. 
In  forming  stipulations,  the  commissaries  are 
often  ignorant,  and  often  negligent;  they  are 
sometimes  weary  with  debate,  and  contract  a  te- 
dious discussion  into  general  terms,  or  refer  it  to 
a  former  treaty,  which  was  never  understood. 
The  weaker  part  is  always  afraid  of  requiring 
explanations,  and  the  stronger  always  has  an  in- 
terest in  leaving  the  question  undecided:  thus  it 
will  happen,  without  great  caution  on  either  side, 
that  after  long  treaties  solemnly  ratified,  the 
rights  that  had  been  disputed  are  still  equally 


open  to  controversy. 

In  America,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
there  are  tracts  of  land  not  yet  claimed  by  either 
party,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  no  treaties, 
which  yet  one  or  the  other  may  be  afterwards  in- 
clined to  occupy  ;  but  to  these  vacant  and  un- 
settled countries  each  nation  may  pretend,  as 
each  conceives  itself  entitled  to  all  that  is  not  ex- 
pressly granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  is  a  perpetual  ground  of  contest: 
every  enlargement  of  the  possessions  of  either 
will  be  considered  as  something  taken  from  the 
other,  and  each  will  endeavour  to  regain  what 
had  never  been  claimed,  bnt  that  the  other  occu- 
pied it. 

Thus  obscure  in  its  original  is  the  American 
contest.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  first  invader, 
or  to  tell  where  invasion  properly  begins ;  but 
I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  after  the 
last  war,  when  the  French  had  made  peace  with 
such  apparent  superiority,  they  naturally  began 
to  treat  us  with  less  respect  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  us  as  a  people  from 
whom  they  had  not  ding  to  fear,  and  who  could 
no  longer  presume  to  contravene  their  designs  or 
to  check  their  progress. 

The  power  of  doing  wrong  with  impunity  sel- 
dom waits  long  for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  in  America  the  French  would 
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at  least  as  little  reserve  as  in  Europe.  We 
therefore  readily  believe,  that  they  were  un- 
quiet neighbours,  and  had  no  great  regard  to 
right,  which  they  believed  us  no  longer  able  to 
enforce. 

That  in  forming  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  co- 
lonies, if  in  no  other  part  of  their  attempt,  they 
had  acted  against  the  general  intention,  if  not 
against  the  literal  terms  of  treaties,  can  scarcely 
be  denied ;  for  it  never  can  be  supposed  that  we 
intended  to  be  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the 
French  garrisons,  or  preclude  ourselves  from  ex- 
tending our  plantations  backwards  to  any  length 
that  our  convenience  should  require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  every  thing  that 
can  secure  dominion.  He  that  has  the  coast, 
has  likewise  the  sea  to  a  certain  distance  ;  he 
that  possesses  a  fortress,  has  the  right  of  prohi- 
biting another  fortress  to  be  built  within  the  com- 
mand of  its  cannon.  When,  therefore,  we  plant- 
ed the  coast  of  North  America,  we  supposed  the 
possession  of  the  inland  region  gran  tea  to  an  in- 
definite extent ;  and  every  nation  that  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  seems  by  the  pei 
of  every  other  nation,  to  have  made  the 
supposition  in  its  own  favour. 

Here  then,  perhsps,  it  will  be  safest  to  fix  the 
justice  of  our  cause  ;  here  we  are  apparently 
and  indisputably  injured,  and  this  injury  may, 
according  to  the  practice  of  nations,  be  justly 
resented.  Whether  wc  have  not  in  return  made 
some  encroachments  upon  them,  must  be  left 
doubtful,  till  our  practices  on  the  Ohio  shall  be 
stated  and  vindicated.  There  are  no  two  nations 
confining  on  each  other,  between  whom  a  war 
may  not  always  be  kindled  with  plausible  pre- 
tences on  either  part,  as  there  is  always  passing 
between  them  a  reciprocation  of  injuries,  and 
fluctuation  of  encroachments. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  perpe- 
tual complaints  of  the  supplantations  ana  inva- 
sions of  the  French  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
from  our  colonies,  and  transmitted  to  our  minis- 
ters at  Paris,  where  good  words  were  sometimes 
given  us,  and  the  practices  of  the  American  com- 
manders were  sometimes  disowned,  but  no  re- 
dress was  ever  obtained,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  prohibition  was  sent  to  America.  We  were 
still  amused  with  such  doubtful  promises  as  those 
who  are  afraid  of  war  are  ready  to  interpret  in 
their  own  favour,  and  the  French  pushed  forward  • 
their  line  of  fortresses,  and  seemed  to  resolve 
that  before  our  complaints  were  finally  dismiss - 

\Ve  likewise  endeavours!  at  the  same  time  to 
form  a  barrier  against  the  Canadians  by  sending 
a  colony  to  New  Scotland,  a  cold  uncomfortable 
tract  of  ground,  of  which  we  had  long  the  nomi- 
nal possession  before  we  really  began  to  occupy 
it  To  this  those  were  invited  whom  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  deprived  of  employment,  and  made 
burdensome  to  their  country ;  and  settlers  were 
id  thither  by  many  fallacious  descriptions  of 
i  valleys  and  clear  skies.  What  effects  these 
of  American  happiness  had  upon  my 
nen,  I  was  never  informed,  but  I  suppose 
very  few  sought  provision  in  those  frozen  regions, 
whom  guilt  or  poverty  did  not  drive  from  their 
native  country.  About  the  boundaries  of  this 
new  colony  there  were  some  disputes,  but  as 
there  was  nothing  yet  worth  a  contest,  the  power 


some  disturbance  was  however  given,  and  some 
skirmishes  ensued.  But  perhaps,  being  peopled 
chiefly  with  soldiers,  who  would  rather  live  by 
plunder  than  by  agriculture,  and  who  consider 
war  as  their  best  trade,  New  Scotland  would  be 
more  obstinately  defended  than  some  settlements 
of  far  greater  value ;  and  the  French  are  too  well 
informed  of  their  own  interest,  to  provoke  hos- 
tility for  no  advantage,  or  to  select  that  country 
for  invasion,  where  they  must  hazard  much  and 
can  win  little.  They  therefore  pressed  on  south- 
ward behind  our  ancient  and  wealthy  settle- 
ments, and  built  fort  after  fort  at  such  distances 
that  they  might  conveniently  relieve  one  another, 
invade  our  colonies  with  sudden  incursions,  and 
retire  to  places  of  safety  before  our  people  could 
unite  to  oppose  them. 

This  design  of  the  French  has  been  long 
formed,  and  long  known,  both  in  America  sod 
Europe,  and  might  at  first  have  been  easily  re- 
lation. When  the  English  attempted  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  island  of  St  Lucia,  the  French, 
whether  justly  or  not,  considering  it  as  neutral 
and  forbidden  to  be  occupied  by  either  nation, 
immediately  landed  upon  it,  and  destroyed  the 
houses,  wasted  the  plantations,  and  drove  or  car- 
ried away  the  inhabitants.  This  was  done  in  the 
same  peace,  when  mutual  professions  of  friend- 
ship were  daily  exchanged  by  the  two  courts,  and 
was  not  considered  as  any  violation  of  treaties, 
nor  was  any  more  f* 


made  on  our  part 

The  French  therefore  taught  us  how  to  act; 
hut  a  Hanoverian  quarrel  with  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria for  some  time  induced  us  to  court,  st  any 
expense,  the  alliance  of  a  nation  whose  very 
situation  makes  them  our  enemies.  We  suffer- 
ed them  to  destroy  our  settlements,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  own,  which  we  had  an  equal  right  to 
attack.  The  time  however  came  at  last,  when 
we  ventured  to  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  then 
France  no  longer  suffered  the  appearance  of 

Steace  to  subsist  between  us,  but  armed  in  de- 
fence of  her  ally. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  well  known:  we 
pleased  ourselves  with  the  victory  at  Dettingen, 
where  wc  left  our  wounded  men  to  the  care  of 
our  enemies,  but  our  army  was  broken  at  Fon- 
tonoy  and  Val ;  and  though  after  the  disgrace 
which  we  suffered  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  had 
some  naval  success,  and  an  accidental  dearth 
made  peace  necessary  for  the  French,  yet  they 
prescribed  the  conditions,  obliged  us  to  give  hos- 
tages, and  acted  as  conquerors,  though  as  con- 
querors of  moderation. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  manner  unknown  and  unexpected. 
The  New  English  raised  an  army,  and  under 
the  command  of  Pepperel  took  Cape  Breton, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  This  is  the  most 
important  fortress  in  America,  We  pleased 
ourselves  so  much  with  the  acquisition,  that  we 
could  not  think  of  restoring  it;  and,  among  the 
arguments  used  to  inflame  the  people  ■ff*l"\l 
Charles  Stuart,  it  was  very  clamorously  urged 
that  if  he  gained  the  kingdom,  ho  would  jut 
Cape  Breton  back  to  the  French. 

The  French  however  had  a  more  easy  expe- 
dient to  regain  Cape  Breton  than  by  exalting 
Charles  Stuart  to  the  English  throne.  They 
n  their  turn  fort  St  George,  and  bad  ©or 


* 
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India  Company  wholly  in  their  power, 
whom  they  restored  at  the  peace  to  their  former 
possessions,  that  they  may  continue  to  export 
our  silver. 

Cape  Breton  therefore  was  restored,  and  the 
French  were  re-established  in  America,  with 
equal  power  and  greater  spirit,  having  lost  no- 
thing by  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 

To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and 
that  habitual  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
it,  they  owe  their  power  in  America,  rather  than 
to  any  real  strength  or  circumstances  of  ad  van - 
Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great ;  their 
though  daily  improved,  is  not  very  exten- 
sive ;  their  country  ia  barren ;  their  fortresses, 
though  numerous,  are  weak,  and  rather  shelters 
from  wild  beasts,  or  savage  nations,  than  places 
built  for  defence  against  bombs  or  cannons. 
Cape  Breton  has  been  found  not  to  be  impreg- 
nable ;  nor,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  places 
by  the  two  nations  in  America,  is 
reason  upon  which  the  French  should 
have  presumed  to  molest  us,  but  that  they 
thought  our  spirit  so  broken  that  we  durst  not 
resist  them ;  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  for- 
bearance easily  confirmed  them. 

We  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that 
what  we  delayed  to  do  must  be  done  at  last,  and 
done  with  more  difficulty  as  it  was  delayed 
longer ;  that  while  we  were  complaining,  and 
they  were  eluding,  or  answering  our  complaints, 
fort  was  rising  upon  fort,  and  one  invasion  made 
a  precedent  for  another. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by 
some  real  advantages.  If  they  possess  in  those 
countries  less  than  we,  they  have  more  to  gain 
and  less  to  hazard ;  if  they  are  less  numerous, 
thev  are  better  united. 

The  French  compose  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  same  interest,  and  agree  to 
pursue  it  by  the  same  means.  They  are  subject 
to  a  governor  commissioned  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  participating  the  authority  of  his 
master.  Designs  are  therefore  formed  without 
debate  and  executed  without  impediment.  They 
have  yet  more  martial  than  mercantile  ambition, 
and  seldom  suffer  their  military  schemes  to  be 
entangled  with  collateral  projects  of  gain :  they 
have  no  wish  but  for  conquest,  of  which  they 
justly  consider  riches  as  the  consequence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  always  have  as 
invaders.  They  make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their 
enemies :  the  contest  being  carried  on  in  our  ter- 
ritories, we  must  lose  more  by  a  victory,  than 
they  will  suffer  by  a  defeat  They  will  subsist, 
while  they  stay,  upon  our  plantations ;  and  per- 
haps destroy  them  when  they  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  we  pursue  them,  and  carry  the  war  into 
their  dominions,  our  difficulties  will  increase 
every  step  as  we  advance,  for  we  shall  leave 
plenty  behind  us,  and  find  nothing  in  Canada 
but  lakes  and  forests  barren  and  trackless  ;  our 
enemies  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  forts, 
against  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cannon 
through  so  rough  a  country,  and  which,  if  they 
are  provided  with  good  magazines,  will  soon 
starve  those  who  besiege  them. 

All  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  their  go- 
vernment and  situation;  they  are  accidentally 
more  formidable  as  they  are'  less  happy.  But 
the  favour  of  the  Indians  which  they  enjoy, 
exceptions  among  ail  the  nations 


of  the  northern  continent,  we  ought  to 
with  other  thoughts ;  this  favour  we  might  have 
enjoyed  if  we  had  been  careful  to  deserve  iL 
The  French  by  having  these  savage  nations  on 
their  side,  are  always  supplied  with  spies  and 
guides,  and  with  auxiliaries,  like  the  Tartars  to 
the  Turks,  or  the  Hussars  to  the  Germans,  of 
no  great  use  against  troops  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  but  very  well  qualified  to  maintain  a  war 
among  woods  and  rivulets,  where  much  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and 
safety  be  obtained  by  quick  retreats.  They  can 
waste  a  colony  by  sudden  inroads,  surprise  the 
straggling  planters,  frighten  the  inhabitants 
into  towns,  hinder  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and 
starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
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Thk  present  system  of  English  politics  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  taken  rise  in  the  reign 
of  Clueen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time,  the  protestant 
religion  was  established,  which  naturally  allied 
us  to  the  reformed  state,  and  made  all  the  popish 
powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  same  reign  to  extend  our 
trade,  by  which  we  made  it  necessary  to  our- 
selves to  watch  the  commercial  progress  of  our 
neighbours;  and  if  not  to  incommode  and  ob- 
struct their  traffic,  to  hinder  them  from  impair- 
ing ours. 

We  then  likewise  settled  colonies  in  America, 
which  was  become  the  great  scene  of  European 
ambition  ;  for,  seeing  with  what  treasures  the 
Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  Ame- 
rican conquest  or  plantation  would  certainly 
fill  the  mother  country  with  cold  and  silver. 
This  produced  a  large  extent  of  very  distant 
dominions,  of  which  we,  at  this  time,  neither 
knew  nor  foresaw  the  advantage  or  incumbrance ; 
we  seem  to  have  snatched  them  into  our  hands, 
upon  no  very  just  principles  of  policy,  only  be- 
cause every  state,  according  to  a  prejudice  of 
long  continuance,  concludes  itself 
ful  as  its  territories  become  larger. 

The  discoveries  of  new  regions,  which 
then  every  day  made  the  profit  of  remote  traffic, 
and  the  necessity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in 
a  few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of  shipping. 
The  sea  was  considered  as  the  wealthy  element} 
and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty  arose, 
called  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  world,  so  the  chief 
maritime  power  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compact, 
to  which  the  consent  of  other  princes  was  not 
asked,  had  divided  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries between  them ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal 
having  fallen  to  the  King  of  Spain,  or  been  seized 
by  him,  he  was  master  of  the  ships  of  the  two 

•  In  ths  MMBtine  this  article  ia  promiasd  »  To  be 
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nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  which  he 
had  raised  at  a  vast  expense  for  the  conquest  of 
England,  was  destroyed,  which  put  a  stop,  and 
almost  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils 
than  they  felt,  resolved  no  longer  to  endure  the 
insolence  oi  ineir  masters  :  tney  mereiore  revolv- 
ed ;  and  after  a  struggle,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth, 

wealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries 
had  formed  their  svstem  of  government,  and 
■ome  remission  of  the  war  gave  them  leisure  to 
form  schemes  of  future  prosperity,  they  easily 
perceived  that,  as  their  territories  were  narrow, 
and  their  numbers  small,  they  coujd  preserve 
themselves  only  by  that  power  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  wealth ;  and  that,  by  a  people  whose 
country  produced  only  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  foreign 
dominions,  and  by  the  transportation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  necessity,  thus  justly  estimated, 
arose  a  plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many- 
years  prosecuted  with  industry  and  success, 
perhaps  never  seen  in  the  world  before,  and  by 
which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud-wall  villages 
and  impassable  bogs  erected  themselves  into 
high  and  mighty  states,  who  put  the  greatest 
monarchs  at  defiance,  whose  alliance  was  courted 
by  the  proudest,  and  whose  power  was  dreaded 
by  the  fiercest  nation.  By  the  establishment  of 
this  state  there  arose  to  England  a  new  ally,  and 
a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  seems  to  be  the  period 
destined  for  the  change  of  the  face  of  Europe, 
Prance  began  first  to  rise  into  power ;  and,  from 
defending  ner  own  provinces  with  difficulty  and 
fluctuating  success,  to  threaten  her  neighbours 
with  encroachments  and  devastations.  Henry 
the  Fourth  having,  after  a  long  struggle,  ob- 
tained the  crown,  found  it  easy  to  govern  nobles 
exhausted  and  wearied  with  a  long  civil  war, 
and  having  composed  the  disputes  between  the 
Protestants  and  Papists,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least 
a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leisure  to  accu- 
mulate treasure,  and  raise  forces  which  he  pur- 

rtd  to  have  employed  in  a  design  of  settling 
ever  the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great 
scheme  he  lived  not  to  sec  the  vanity,  or  to  feel 
the  disappointment ;  for  he  was  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  his  mighty  preparations. 

The  French,  however,  were  in  this  reign 
taught  to  know  their  own  power ;  and  the  great 
designs  of  a  king,  whose  wisdom  they  had  so 
long  experienced,  even  though  they  were  not 
brought  to  actual  experiment,  disoosed  them  to 
consider  themselves  as  masters  of  the  destiny  of 
their  neighbours :  and,  from  that  time,  he  that 
shall  nicely  examine  their  schemes  and  conduct, 
will,  I  believe,  find  that  they  began  to  take  an 
sir  of  superiority  to  which  they  had  never  pre- 
tended before;  and  that  they  nad  been  always 
employed  more  or  less  openly  upon  schemes  of 
dominion,  though  with  frequent  interruptions 
from  domestic  troubles,  and  with  those  inter- 
missions which  human  counsels  must  always 


dissipated  in  youth,  and  languid  in  age,  are  em- 
barrassed by  competitors,  or,  without  any  exter- 
nal reason,  change  their  minds. 

France  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  insults 
and  invasions  from  England.  She  was  not  only 
able  to  maintain  her  own  territories,  but  pre- 
pared, on  all  occasions,  to  invade  others ;  and 
we  had  now  a  neighbour  whose  interest  it 
to  be  an  enemy,  and  who  has  disturbed  i 
that  time  to  this,  with  open  hostility  or 
machinations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  its  neigh- 
bours, when  Elizabeth  left  the  crown  to  James 
of  Scotland.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  frequently 
observed  by  historians  at  how  critical  a  time 
the  union  oi  the  two  kingdoms  happened.  Had 
England  and  Scotland  continued  separate  king- 
doms, when  France  was  established  in  the  full 
possession  of  her  natural  power,  the  Scots,  in 
continuance  of  the  league,  which  it  would  now 
have  been  more  than"  ever  their  interest  to 
observe,  would,  upon  every  instigation  of  the 
French  court,  have  raised  an  army  with  French 
money,  and  harassed  us  with  an.  invasion,  in 
which  they  would  have  thought  themselves  suc- 
cessful, whatever  numbers  they  might  have  left 
behind  them.  To  a  people  warlike  and  indigent, 
an  incursion  into  a  rich  country  is  never  hurt- 
ful. The  pay  of  France  and  the  plunder  of  the 
northern  countries,  would  always  have  tempted 
them  to  hazard  their  liyca,  and  we  should  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  line  of 
garrisons  along  our  border. 

This  trouble,  however,  we  escaped  by  the  ac- 
cession of  King  James;  but  it  is  uncertain, 
whether  his  natural  disposition  did  not  injure  ua 
more  than  this  accidental  condition  happened  to 
benefit  us.   He  was  a  man  of  great  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  of  no  practical  wisdom :  he  was 
very  wellable  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  him- 
self, his  kingdom,  and  his  posterity,  but  sacri- 
ficed it,  upon  all  occasions,  to  his  present  plea- 
sure or  his  present  ease ;  so  conscious  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  abilities,  that  he  would  not  sutler 
a  minister  to  govern,  and  so  hue  of  attention,  and 
timorous  of  opposition,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
govern  for  himself.   With  this  character  James 
quietly  saw  the  Dutch  invade  our  commerce ; 
the  French  grew  every  day  stronger  and  stronger; 
and  the  Protestant  interest,  of  which  he  boasted 
himself  the  head,  was  oppressed  on  every  side, 
while  he  writ,  and  hunted,  and  despatched  am- 
bassadors, who,  when  their  master's  weakness 
was  once  known,  were  treated  in  foreign  courts 
with  very  little  ceremony.  James,  however,  took 
care  to  be  flattered  at  home,  and  was  neither 
angry  nor  ashamed  at  the  appearance  that  he 
made  in  other  countries. 

Thus  England  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  in 
political  estimation  the  same  thing,  saw  her 
neighbours  grow  stronger,  without  receiving 
proportionable  additions  to  her  own  power. 
Not  that  the  mischief  was 


so 


suffer,  as  men  intrusted  with  great  affairs  are  I  from  the  encroachments  of  our  neighbours. 


.  great  as  »t  is  ge- 
nerally conceived  or  represented;  for,  I  believe, 
k  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  was,  in  this  reign,  very  much  in- 
creased, though  that  of  the  crown  was  lessened. 
Our  reputation  for  war  was  impaired :  but  com- 
merce seems  to  have  been  earned  on  with  great 
industry  and  vigour,  and  nothing  was  wanting, 
but  that  we  should  have  defended  oui 
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The  inclination  to  plant  colonics  in  America 
•till  continued,  and  this  being  the  only  project 
in  which  men  of  adventure  and  enterprise  could 
exert  their  qualities  in  a  pacific  reign,  multi- 
tudes, who  were  discontented  with  their  condi- 
tion in  their  native  country,  and  such  multitudes 
there  will  always  be,  sought  relief,  or  at  least  a 
change,  in  the  western  regions,  where  they  set- 
tled in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  almost 
the  only  nation  that  had  any  power  or  will  to 


Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when 
the  unhappy  Charles  inherited  the  crown.  He 
had  seen  the  errors  of  his  father,  without  being 
able  to  prevent  them,  and,  when  he  began  his 
reign,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  nation  to  its 
former  dignity.  The  French  Papists  had  begun 
a  new  war  upon  the  Protestant? :  Charles  sent 
a  fleet  to  invade  Rhee  and  relieve  Rochelle,  but 
his  attempts  were  defeated,  and  the  Protestants 
were  subdued.  The  Dutch,  grown  wealthy  and 
strong,  claimed  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  British 
seas:  this  claim  the  king,  who  saw  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  states  of  Holland,  resolved  to 
contest  But  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  fleet,  and  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  with- 
out expense ;  he  was  advised  to  levy  ship-mo- 
ney, which  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war,  of 
which  the  events  and  conclusion  are  too  well 
known. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  em- 
broiled among  themselves,  the  power  of  France 
and  Holland  was  every  day  increasing.  The 
Dutch  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  in- 
fant commonwealth  ;  and,  as  they  still  retained 
their  vigour  and  industry,  from  rich  grew  con- 
tinually richer,  and  from  powerful  more  power- 
ful They  extended  their  traffic,  and  had  not 
vet  admitted  luxury :  so  that  they  had  the  means 
and  the  will  to  accumulate  wealth  without  any 
incitement  to  spend  it  The  French,  who 
wanted  nothing  to  make  them  powerful,  but  a 
regulation  of  their  revenues,  and  a 
use  of  their  natural  advantages,  by  the 
successive  care  of  skilful  ministers,  became 


About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  French  first 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  traffic  and  navi- 
gation, and  to  desire,  like  other  nations,  an  Ame- 
rican territory.  All  the  fruitful  and  valuable 
parts  of  the  western  world  were  already  either 
occupied  or  claimed,  and  nothing  remained  for 
France  but  the  leavings  of  other  navigators,  for 
•he  was  not  yet  haughty  enough  to  seize  what 
the  neighbouring  powers  bad  already  appropri- 
ated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themselves 
whh  sending  a  colony  to  Canada,  a  cold  uncom- 
fortable uninviting  region,  from  which  nothing 
bat  furs  and  fish  were  to  be  had,  and  where  the 
new  inhabitants  could  only  pass  a  laborious  and 
necessitous  life,  in  perpetual  regret  of  the  deli- 
doosness  and  plenty  ot  their  native  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  our  coun- 
trymen have  been  taught  to  entertain  of  the 
comprehension  and  foresight  of  French  politi- 
cians, I  am  not  able  to  persuade  myself,  that 
when  this  colony  was  first  planted,  it  was  thought 
of  much  value,  even  by  those  that  encouraged  it ; 
there  was  probably  nothing  more  intended  than 


to  provide  a  drain  into  which  the  waste  of  an 
exuberant  nation  might  be  thrown,  a  place 
where  those  who  could  do  no  good  might  live 
without  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  Some 
new  advantage  thev  undoubtedly  saw,  or  ima- 
gined  themselves  to  see,  and  what  more  was 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was 
supplied  by  natural  inclination  to  experiments, 
and  that  impatience  of  doing  nothing,  to  which 
mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of  what  is  imagined 
to  be  effected  by  more  splendid  motives. 

In  this  region  of  desolate  sterility  they  settled 
themselves,  upon  whatever  principle i  and  as 
they  have  from  that  time  had  the  happiness  of  a 
government  by  which  no  interest  has  been  ne- 
glected, nor  any  part  of  their  subjects  overlook- 
ed, they  have,  by  continual  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  France,  been  perpetually  en- 
larging their  bounds  and  increasing  their  num- 


These  were  at  first,  like  other  nations  who 
invaded  America,  inclined  to  consider  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  natives  as  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous, and  are  charged  with  having  destroyed 
great  numbers :  but  they  are  now  grown  wiser, 
if  not  honester,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
frighten  the  Indians  away,  they  invite  them  to 
intermarriage  and  cohabitation,  and  allure  them 
by  all  practicable  methods  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  France. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  took  posses- 
sion of  the  newly-discovered*  world,  instead  of 
destroying  the  inhabitants  by  thousands,  had 
either  had 'the  urbanity  or  the  policy  to  have 
conciliated  them  by  kind  treatment  and  to  have 
united  them  gradually  to  their  own  people,  such 
an  accession  might  have  been  made  to  the  power 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  would  have  made  him 
far  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  yet  ruled  in 
the  globe ;  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  fool- 
ishness and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be  re- 
covered. 

When  the  parliament  had  finally  prevailed 
over  our  king,  and  the  army  over  the  parlia- 
ment, the  interest  of  the  two  commonwealths  of 
England  and  Holland  soon  appeared  to  be  op- 
posite, and  a  new  government  declared  war 
against  the  Dutch.  In  this  contest  was  exerted 
the  utmost  power  of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
Dutch  were  finally  defeated,  yet  not  with  such 
evidence  of  superiority  as  left  us  much  reason  to 
boast  our  victory :  they  were  obliged  however 
to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on 
easy  conditions :  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now 
possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  was  left  at 
leisure  to  pursue  other  designs. 

The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in 
America,  and  therefore  Cromwell  thought  that 
if  he  gained  any  part  of  these  celebrated  regions, 
he  should  exalt  nis  own  reputation,  and  enrich 
the  country.  He  therefore  quarrelled  with  the 
Spaniards  upon  some  such  subject  of  contention 
as  he  that  is  resolved  upon  hostility  may  always 
find,  and  sent  Penn  and  Venables  into  the  west- 
ern seas.  They  first  landed  in  Hispeniola, 
whence  they  were  driven  off  with  no  great  repu- 
tation to  themselves ;  and  that  they  might  not 
return  without  having  done  something,  they 
afterwards  invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  found 
less  resistance,  and  obtained  that  island,  which 
was  afterwards  consigned  to  us,  being  probably 
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of  little  value  to  the  Spaniard*,  and  continues  to 
this  day  a  piece  of  great  wealth  and  dreadful 
wickedness,  a  den  of  tyrants,  and  a  dungeon  of 
slaves. 

Cromwell,  who  perhaps  had  not  leisure  to 
study  foreign  politics,  was  very  fatally  mistaken 
with  regard  to  Spain  and  Prance.  Spain  had 
been  the  last  power  in  Europe  which  had  openly 
pretended  to  give  law  to  other  nations,  and  the 
memory  of  this  terror  remained  when  the  real 
cause  was  at  an  end.  We  had  more  lately  been 
frighted  by  Spain  than  by  France,  and  though 
very  few  were  then  alive  of  the  generation  that 
had  their  sleep  broken  by  the  Armada,  yet  the 
name  of  the  Spaniards  was  still  terrible,  and  a 
war  against  them  was  pleasing  to  the  people. 

Our  own  troubles  had  left  ua  very  little  desire 
to  look  out  upon  the  continent,  and  inveterate 
prejudice  hindered  us  from  perceiving,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of  France 
had  been  increasing,  and  that  of  Spain  had  been 
growing  less;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
remembered,  which  yet  required  no  great  depth 
of  policy  to  discern,  that  of  two  monarch?,  nei- 
ther of  which  could  be  long  our  friends,  it  was 
our  interest  to  have  the  weaker  near  us .  or  that 
if  a  war  should  happen,  Spain,  however  wealthy 
or  strong  in  herself,  was  by  the  dispersion  of 
her  territories  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of 
a  naval  power,  and  consequently  had  more  to 
fear  from  us,  and  had  it  leas  in  her  power  to 
hurt  us. 

All  these  considerations  were  overlooked  by 
the  wisdom  of  that  age,  and  Cromwell  assisted 
the  French  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Flan- 
ders, at  a  time  when  it  was  our  interest  to  have 
supported  the  Spaniards  against  France,  as  for- 
merly the  Hollanders  against  Spain,  by  which 
we  might  at  least  retard  the  growth  of  the 
French  power,  though,  I  think,  it  must  have 
finally  prevailed. 

During  this  time  our  colonies,  which  were  less 
disturbed  by  our  commotions  than  the  mother 
country,  naturally  increased  ;  it  is  probable  that 
many  who  were  unhappy  at  home  took  shelter 
in  those  remote  regions,  where,  for  the  sake  of 
inviting  greater  numbers,  every  one  was  allowed 
to  think  and  live  his  own  way.  The  French 
settlement  in  the  mean  time  went  slowly  for- 
ward, too  inconsiderable  to  raise  any  jealousy, 
and  too  weak  to  attempt  any  encroachments. 

When  Cromwell  died,  the  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed produced  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and 
some  time  was  employed  in  repairing  the  ruins 
of  our  constitution,  and  restoring  the  nation  to  a 
state  of  peace.  In  every  change  there  will  be 
many  that  suffer  real  or  imaginary  grievances, 
and  therefore  many  will  be  dissatisfied.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  several  colonies 
had  their  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  Quakers  willingly  sought  refuge 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Carolina  owed  its  inhabitants  to  the  remains  of 
that  restless  disposition,  which  has  given  so 
much  disturbance  to  our  country,  and  had  now 
no  opportunity  of  acting  at  home. 

The  Dutch,  still  continuing  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  power,  either  kindled  the  resent- 
ment of  their  neighbours  by  their  insolence,  or 
raised  their  envy  by  their  prosperity.  Charles 
made  war  upon  them  withont  much  advantage ; 
but  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  confess  him  the 


sovereign  of  the  narrow  seas.  They  were  re- 
duced almost  to  extremities  by  an  invasion  from 
r  ranee ;  dui  soon  rcco>crca  ironi  uieir  conjier- 
nation,  and,  by  the  fluctuation  of  war,  regained 
their  cities  and  provinces  with  the  same  speed 
as  they  had  lost  them. 

During  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
power  of  France  was  every  day  increasing;  and 
Charles,  who  never  disturbed  himself  with  re- 
mote consequences,  saw  the  progress  of  her  arms, 
and  the  extension  of  her  dominions,  with  very 
little  uneasiness.  He  was  indeed  sometimes 
driven  by  the  prevailing  faction  into  confederacies 
against  her:  but  as  he  bad,  probably,  a  secret 
partiality  in  her  favour,  he  never  persevered  lonz 
in  acting  against  her,  nor  ever  acted  with  modi 
vigour:  so  that  by  his  feeble  resistance,  he  rather 
raised  her  confidence  than  hindered  her  design* 

About  this  time  the  French  first  began  to  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  naval  force ,  and  such  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  manufactures,  and  so  eagerly 
was  every  project  received  by  which  trade  could 
be  advanced,  that  in  a  few  years,  the  sea  waa 
filled  with  their  ships,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
world  crowded  with  their  merchants.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  instance  in  human  story  of  such  a 
change  produced  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  scheme* 
and  manners  of  a  people,  of  so  many  new  sources 
of  wealth  opened,  and  such  numbers  of  artificer* 
and  merchants  made  to  start  out  of  the  ground, 
as  was  seen  in  the  ministry  of  Colbert. 

Now  it  was  that  the  power  of  France  became 
formidable  to  England.  Her  dominions  were 
large  before,  and  her  armies  numerous ;  but  her 
operations  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  con- 
tinent She  had  neither  ships  for  the  tran»poctt- 
tion  of  her  troops,  nor  money  for  their  support  in 
distant  expeditions.  Colbert  saw  both  these 
wants,  and  saw  that  commerce  only  would  sup- 
ply them.  The  fertility  of  their  country  furmsbea 
the  French  with  commodities ;  the  poverty  of  the 
common  people  keeps  the  price  of  labour  low. 
By  the  obvious  practice  of  selling  much  and  buy- 
ing little,  it  was  apparent  that  they  would  soon 
draw  the  wealth  of  other  countries  into  then 
own ;  and  by  carrying  out  their  merchandise  in 
their  own  vessels,  a  numerous  body  of  aailon 
would  quickly  be  raised. 

This  was  projected,  and  this  was  performed. 
The  king  of  France  was  soon  enabled  to  bnbe 
those  whom  he  could  not  conquer,  and  to  terrify 
with  his  fleets  those  whom  his  armies  could  aot 
have  approached.  The  influence  of  France  was 
suddenly  diffused  all  over  the  globe ;  her  arms 
were  dreaded,  and  her  pensions  received  in  re- 
mote regions,  and  those  were  almost  ready  to 
acknowledge  her  sovereignty,  who,  a  few  yean 
before,  had  scarcely  heard  her  name.  She  thun- 
dered on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  received  am- 
bassadors from  Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wise  man  en- 
deavouring with  honesty  the  advantage  of  the 
public  But  that  we  may  not  rashly  condemn 
all  ministers  as  wanting  wisdom  or  wteenty 
whose  counsels  have  produced  no  such  »Pp*^' 
benefits  to  their  country,  it  must  be  considered, 
that  Colbert  had  means  of  acting,  which  our 
government  does  not  allow.  He  could  enforce 
all  his  orders  by  the  power  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narch ;  he  could  compel  individuals  to  tt^y 
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make  one  understanding  preside  over  many 
band*,  and  remove  difficulties  by  quick  and  vio- 
lent expedients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himself 
under  any  obligation  to  submit  to  another,  and 
Tuft****  of  co-operating  in  one  great  scheme, 
every  one  hastens  through  by-paths  to  private 
profit,  no  great  change  can  suddenly  be  made ; 
nor  is  superior  knowledge  of  much  effect,  where 
every  man  resolves  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  his 
own  judgment,  and  every  one  applauds  his 
own  dexterity  and  diligence,  in  proportion  as  he 
becomes  rich  sooner  than  his  neighbour. 

Colonies  are  always  the  effects  and  causes  of 
navigation.  They  who  visit  many  countries, 
find  some  in  which  pleasure,  profit,  or  safety 
invite  them  to  settle ;  and  these  settlements, 
when  they  are  once  made,  must  keep  a  perpetual 
correspondence  with  the  original  country  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  protection  in  danger,  and  supplies  in 
necessity.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered 
and  planted,  must  always  find  employment  for 
shipping,  more  certainly  than  any  foreign  com- 
merce, which  depending  on  casualties,  may  be 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  and  which 
other  nations  may  contract  or  suppress.  A 
trade  to  colonies  can  never  be  much  impaired, 
being,  in  reality,  only  an  intercourse  between 
distant  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  from  which 
intruders  are  easily  excluded ;  likewise  the  in- 
terest and  affection  of  the  correspondent  parties, 
however  distant,  is  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whose  power  has 
been  exerted  on  the  ocean,  have  fixed  colonies 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  and  while  those 
colonies  subsisted,  navigation,  if  it  did  not  in- 
crease, was  always  preserved  from  total  decay. 
With  this  policy  the  French  were  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  therefore  improved  and  augmented  the 
settlements  in  America,  and  other  regions,  in 
proportion  as  they  advanced  their  schemes  of 
naval  greatness. 

The  exact  time  in  which  they  made  their  ac- 
quisitions in  America,  or  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  is  not  necessary  to  collect.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  their  trade  and  their  colo- 
nies increased  together:  and,  if  their  naval  ar- 
maments were  carried  on,  as  they  really  were,  in 
greater  proportion  to  their  commerce  than  can 
be  practised  in  other  countries,  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  martial  disposition  at  that  time  pre- 
vailing in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent  wars  which 
Louts  the  Fourteenth  made  upon  his  neigh- 
bours, and  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  which  afforded  so  much 
plunder  to  privateers,  that  war  was  more  lucra- 
tive than  traffic. 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to 
increase  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  between  his  fondness  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
the  struggles  of  faction  which  he  could  not  sup- 
press, and  his  inebriation  to  the  friendship  of 
absolute  monarchy,  had  not  much  power  or  de- 
sire to  repress  it.  And  of  James  tne  Second,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  act  against 
his  neighbours  with  great  vigour,  having  the 
whole  body  of  his  subjects  to  oppose.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  real  interest  of  his  country  : 
be  desired  its  power  and  its  happiness,  and 
thought  rightly,  that  there  is  no  happiness  with- 
out religion  ;  but  he  thought  very  erroneously  and 
■bwrdly,  that  there  is  no  religion  without  popery. 
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When  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  had 
impelled  the  subjects  of  James  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne,  there  came  a  time  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  interest,  of  the  government, 
acted  against  the  French,  and  in  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  de- 
sire of  humbling  France  was  not  stronger  than 
that  of  exalting  England :  of  this,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  since,  though  the 
intention  may  be  different,  the  event  will  be  the 
same.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to  declare 
what  every  eye  had  observed  before,  that  the 
arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  to 
Europe ;  and  that,  if  her  encroachments  were 
suffered  a  little  longer,  resistance  would  be  too 
late. 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-assert  the  empire 
of  the  sea ;  but  it  was  more  easily  determined 
than  performed:  the  French  made  a  vigorous 
defence  against  the  united  power  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  were  sometimes  masters  of  the 
ocean,  though  the  two  maritime  powers  were 
united  against  them.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  defeated  at  La  Hogue;  a  great  part  of 
their  fleet  wns  destroyed,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  carry  on  the  war  only  with  their  privateers, 
from  whom  there  was  suffered  much  petty  mis- 
chief, though  there  was  no  danger  of  conquest  or 
invasion.  They  distressed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  us  to  the  continual  expense  of  convoys 
and  fleets  of  observation;  and  by  skulking  m 
little  coves  and  shallow  waters,  escaped  our 
pursuit 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederacy  with  the 
Dutch,  which  mutual  interest  has  now  improved 
into  a  friendship,  conceived  by  some  to  be  inse- 
parable ;  and  from  that  time  the  States  began  to 
be  termed,  in  the  style  of  politicians,  our  faith- 
ful friends,  the  allies  which  nature  has  given  us, 
our  Protestant  confederates,  and  by  many  other 
names  of  national  endearment.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  the  same  interest,  as  opposed  to  France, 
and  some  resemblance  of  religion,  as  opposed  to 
popery ;  but  we  have  such  a  rivalry,  in  respect 
of  commerce,  as  will  always  keep  us  from  very 
close  adherence  to  each  other.  No  mercantile 
man,  or  mercantile  nation,  has  any  friendship 
but  for  money,  and  alliance  between  them  will 
last  no  longer  than  their  common  safety  or  com- 
mon profit  is  endangered ;  no  longer  than  they 
have  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take  from  each 
more  than  cither  can  steal  from  the  other. 

We  were  both  sufficiently  interested  in  re- 
pressing the  ambition,  and  obstructing  the  com- 
merce of  France ;  and  therefore  we  concurred 
with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  co-opera- 
tion as  is  commonly  found.  The  Dutch  were  in 
immediate  danger,  the  armies  of  their  enemies 
hovered  over  their  country,  and  therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  for  a  time  their  love  of 
money,  and  their  narrow  projects  of  private 
profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  willingly 
at  any  time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a  part 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

A  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  the  French, 
with  their  usual  vigour  and  industry,  rebuilt 
their  fleets,  restored  their  commerce,  and  became 
in  a  very  few  years  able  to  contest  again  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Their  ships  were  well 
built,  and  always  very  numerously  manned ; 
their  commanders,  having  no  hopes  but  from 
their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were  resolute,  and 
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being  very  carefully  educated  for  the  sea,  were 
eminently  skilful. 

All  this  was  soon  perceived  when  Queen  Anne, 
the  then  darling  of  England,  declared  war 
against  France.  Our  success  by  sea,  though 
sufficient  to  keep  us  from  dejection,  was  not 
such  as  dejected  our  enemies.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
be  confessed,  lhat  wc  did  not  exert  our  whole 
naval  strength ;  Marlborough  was  the  governor 
of  our  counsel*,  and  the  great  view  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  a  war  by  land,  which  he  knew  well 
how  to  conduct,  both  to  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  own  profit.  The  fleet  was  therefore 
starved  that  the  army  might  be  supplied,  and 
naval  advantages  were  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
taking  a  town  in  Flanders,  to  be  garrisoned  by 
our  allies.  The  French,  however,  were  so 
weakened  by  one  defeat  after  another,  that, 
though  their  fleet  was  never  destroyed  by  any 
total  overthrow,  they  at  last  retained  it  in  their 
harbours,  and  applied  their  whole  force  to  the 
resistance  of  the  confederate  army,  lhat  now 
began  to  approach  their  frontiers,  and  threaten- 
ed to  lay  waste  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  years  of  this  war,  the  danger  of 
their  neighbourhood  in  America  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  and 
supplied  with  a  proper  number  of  land  forces  to 
seize  Quebec,  toe  capital  of  Canada,  or  New 
France ;  but  this  expedition  miscarried,  like  lhat 
of  Anson  against  the  Spaniards,  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  coasts  on 
which  we  were  to  act.  We  returned  with  loss, 
and  only  excited  our  enemies  to  greater  vigi- 
lance, and  perhaps  to  stronger  fortifications. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  made,  which 
those  who  clamoured  among  us  most  loudly 
against  it  found  it  their  interest  to  keep,  the 
French  applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  in- 


to  the  extension  of  their  trade,  which  we 
so  far  from  hindering,  that  for  many  years 
our  ministry  thought  their  friendship  of  such 
value,  as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  whatever 
concession. 

Instead  therefore  of  opposing,  as  we  had 
hitherto  professed  to  do,  the  boundless  ambition 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  we  became  on  a  sud- 
den solicitous  for  its  exaltation,  and  studious  of 
its  interest.  We  assisted  the  schemes  of  France 
and  Spain  with  our  fleets,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  those  our  friends  by  servility,  whom  no- 
thing but  power  will  keep  quiet,  and  who  must 
always  be  our  enemies  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  grow  greater,  and  we  determine  to 
remain  free. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could 
testify  our  willingness  to  continue  on  any  terms 
the  good  friends  of  France,  we  were  content  to 
assist  not  only  their  conquests  but  their  traffic  ; 
and  though  we  did  not  openly  repeal  the  prohi- 
bitory laws,  we  yet  tamely  suffered  commerce 
to  be  carried  on  between  the  two  nations,  and 
wool  was  daily  imported,  to  enable  them  to  make 
cloth,  which  they  carried  to  our  markets  and 
sold  cheaper  than  we. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and 
strengthening  their  settlements  in  America,  con- 
triving new  modes  of  traffic,  and  framing  new 
alliances  with  the  Indisn  nations.  They  began 
now  to  find  these  northern  regions,  barren  and 
desolate  as  they  are,  sufficiently  valuable  to  de- 
sire at  least  a  nominal  possession,  that  might 


furnish  a  pretence  for  the  exclusion  of  others ; 
they  therefore  extended  their  claim  to  tract*  of 
land,  which  they  could  never  hope  to  occupy, 
took  care  to  give  their  dominions  an  unlimited 
magnitude,  have  given  in  their  maps  the  name 
of  Louisiana  to  a  country,  of  which  part  11  claim- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  and  part  by  the  English, 
without  any  regard  to  ancient  boundaries,  ox 
prior  discovery. 

When  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  great 
voyage  had  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and 
curiosity,  Henry  the  Seventh  sent  Sebastian  Ca- 
bot to  try  wbat  could  be  found  for  the  benefit 
of  England:  he  declined  the  tract  of  Columbus, 
and  steering  to  the  westward,  fell  upon  the 
inland,  which,  from  lhat  time,  was  calico  by  the 
English,  Newfoundland.  Our  princes  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  entitled  by  their 
right  of  prior  seizure  to  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  as  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  by  uw» 
versal  consent  their  claim  to  the  southern  region 
for  the  same  reason ;  and  we  accordingly  made 
our  principal  settlements  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  discoveries,  and,  by  degrees,  planted  the 
eastern  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Georgia. 

As  we  had,  according  to  the  European  prin- 
ciples, which  allow  nothing  to  the  natives  of 
these  regions,  our  choice  of  situation  in  this  ex- 
tensive country,  we  naturally  fixed  our  habita- 
tions along  the  coast,  for  the  sake  of  traffic  and 
correspondence,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  na- 
vigable rivers.  And  when  one  port  or  river  wis 
occupied,  the  next  colony,  instead  of  fixing  them- 
selves in  the  inland  porta  behind  the  former, 
went  on  southward,  till  they  pleased  themselves 
with  another  maritime  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son our  colonies  have  more  length  than  depth; 
their  extent  from  east  to  west,  or  from  the  sea 
to  the  interior  country,  bears  no  proportion  to 
their  reach  along  the  coast  from  north  to  south. 

It  was,  however,  understood,  by  a  kind  ot 
tacit  compact  among  the  commercial  powers, 
that  possession  of  the  coast  included  a  right  to 
the  inland :  and,  therefore,  the  charters  granted 
to  the  several  colonics  limit  their  districts  only 
from  north  to  south,  leaving  their  possessions 
from  east  to  west  unlimited  and  discretional, 
supposing  that,  as  the  colony  increases,  they 
may  take  lands  as  they  shall  want  them,  the 
possession  of  the  coasts  excluding  other  naviga- 
tors, and  the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  right  of 
nature  or  of  nations. 

This  right  of  the  first  European  possessor  was 
not  disputed  till  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
French  to  question  it,  Canada,  or  New  France, 
on  which  they  made  their  first  settlement,  » 
situated  eastward  of  our  colonies,  between  which 
they  pass  up  the  great  river  of  St  Lawrence, 
with  Newfoundland  on  the  north,  and  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  south.  Their  establishment  in 
thiB  country  was  neither  envied  nor  hindered ; 
and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  numbers,  a  long 
time,  neither  molesting  their  European  neigh- 
bours, nor  molested  by  them. 

But  when  they  grew  stronger  and  more  nu- 
merous, they  began  to  extend  their  territories ; 
and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  their  own 
convenience,  the  desire  of  more  fertile  and  agree- 
able habitations  tempted  them  southward.  There 
is  land  enough  to  the  north  and  west  of  their  set- 
tlements, which  they  may  occupy  with  as  good 
right  as  can  be  shown  by  the  other  European 
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■a,  and  which  neither  the  English  nor 
rda  will  contest ;  bat  of  thin  cold  region 
ive  enough  already,  and  their  resolution 
get  a  better  country.  This  was  not  to 
but  by  settling  to  the  west  of  our  plan- 
,  on  ground  which  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
lo  belong  to  us. 

ter,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  remove, 
fix,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  western 
of  our  colonies,  which  was  heretofore  con- 
1  as  unlimited.  Thus  by  forming  a  line 
s,  in  some  measure  parallel  to  the  coast, 
iclose  us  between  their  garrisons  and  the 
nd  not  only  hinder  our  extension  west- 
but,  whenever  they  have  a  sufficient  navy 
sea,  can  harass  us  on  each  side,  as^they 

orts. 

s  design  was  not  perhaps  discovered  as 
a  it  was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  op- 
os  soon  as  it  was  discovered ;  we  foolishly 
,  that  their  encroachments  would  stop,  that 
vould  be  prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  re- 
rance,  to  give  up  what  they  had  taken,  or 

limits  to  themselves.  We  suffered  them 
nblish  one  settlement  after  another,  to  pass 
lary  after  boundary,  and  add  fort  to  fort, 
I  last  they  grew  strong  enough  to  avow 
designs,  ana  defy  us  to  obstruct  them. 

these  provocations  long  continued,  we  are 
igth  forced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have 
utherto  very  ill  fortune.  Our  troops  under 
lock  were   dishonourably  defeated:  our 

have  yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a 
merchant- ships,  and  have  distressed  some 
te  families,  but  have  very  little  weakened 
>ower  ot  r  ranee,  ine  aetenuon  oi  tne 
ien  makes  it  indeed  less  easy  for  them  to  fit 
heir  navy ;  but  this  deficiency  will  be  easily 
lied  by  the  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  ta 
ys  eager  for  war. 

is  unpleasing  to  represent  our  affairs  to  our 
disadvantage :  yet  it  is  necessary  to  show 
evils  which  we  desire  to  be  removed ;  and, 
sfore,  some  account  may  very  properly  be 
n  of  the  measures  which  have  given  them 
f  present  superiority. 

hey  are  said  to  be  supplied  from  France  with 
er  governors  than  our  colonies  have  the  fate 
btain  from  England.  A  French  governor  is 
om  chosen  for  any  other  reason  than  his  qua- 
iimns  for  his  trust.  To  be  a  bankrupt  at 
te,  or  to  be  so  infamously  vicious  that  he  can- 
be  decently  protected  in  his  own  country, 
om  recommends  any  man  to  the  government 
a.  French  colony.  Their  officers  arc  co  ro- 
ily skilful  either  in  war  or  commerce,  and  arc 
ght  to  have  no  expectation  of  honour  or  nre- 
but  from  the  justice  and  vigour  of  their 


Their  great  security  is  the  friendship  of  the 
.ives,  and  to  this  advantage  they  have  eer- 
ily an  indubitable  right ;  because  it  is  the 
isequence  of  their  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
\gine,  that  the  friendship  of  nations,  whether 
ifor  barbarous,  can  be  gained  and  kept  but 

kind  treatment ;  and  surely  they  who  in- 
tde,  uncalled,  upon  the  country  of  a  distant 
ople,  ought  to  consider  the  natives  as  worthy 

common  kindness,  and  content  themselves  to 
b  without  insulting  them.  The  French,  as  has 


tennarriagc,  to  an  equality  with  themselves ; 
and  those  nations,  with  which  they  have  no  such 
near  intercourse,  they  gain  over  to  their  inte- 
rest by  honesty  in  their  dealings.  Our  factors 
and  traders,  having  no  other  purpose  in  view 
than  immediate  profit,  use  all  the  arts  of  an 
European  counting-house,  to  defraud  the  simple 
hunter  of  his  furs. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present 
weakness ;  our  planters  are  always  quarrelling 
with  their  governor,  whom  they  consider  as  less 
to  be  trusted  than  the  French  ;  and  our  traders 
hourly 
op] 


ite  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and 
and  we  continue  every  day  to  show 
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by  new  proofs,  that  no  people 
have  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE  TREATY 

Between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  Imperial  Majesty  of 
all  the  Rum! as,  signed  at  Moscow,  Dec.  11,  1743 ;  the 
Treaty  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Land- 
graro  of  Hesse  Cassel,  signed  June  19,  1765  |  and  the 
Treaty  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  her  Imperial 
Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
Sept.  19-80,  1765. 

FROM  TH«  LITERARY  MAGAZINE  FOR  JXTLT,  1756. 

Thesk  are  the  treaties  which  for  many  months 
filled  the  senate  with  debates,  and  the  kingdom 
with  clamours  ;  which  were  represented  on  one 
part  as  instances  of  the  most  profound  policy 
and  the  most  active  care  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  on  the  other  as  acts  of  the  most  con  temp- 
ut>ie  tony  ano  mosi  nagrani  corruption,  as  viola- 
tions of  the  great  trust  of  government,  by  which 
the  wealth  of  Britain  is  sacrificed  to  private 
views,  and  to  a  particular  province. 

What  honours  our  ministers  and  negotiators 
may  expect  to  be  paid  to  their  wisdom,  it  is  hard 
to  determine,  for  the  demands  of  vanity  are  not 
easily  estimated.  They  should  consider,  before 
they  call  too  loudly  for  encomiums,  that  they 
live  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  gold  is  no  lon- 
ger a  secret,  and  in  which  no  man  finds  much 
difficulty  in  making  a  bargain  with  money  in  his 
hand.  To  hire  troops  is  very  easy  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  their  price.  It  appears  there- 
fore, that  whatever  has  been  done,  was  done  by 
means  which  every  man  knows  how  to  use,  if 
fortune  is  kind  enough  to  put  them  in  his  power. 
To  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  the  cause  of 
Britain,  to  bring  down  hosts  against  France 
from  the  polar  circle,  has  indeed  a  sound  of  mag- 
nmcence,  wnicn  iiugm  lnauct  a  mina  unac- 
quainted with  public  affairs  to  imagine,  that  some 
effort  of  policy  more  than  human  had  been  ex- 
erted, by  which  distant  nations  were  armed  in 
our  defence,  and  the  influence  of  Britain  was  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  world.  But 
when  this  striking  phenomenon  of  negotiation  is 
more  nearly  inspected,  it  appears  a  bargain 
merely  mercantile  of  one  power  that  wanted 
troops  more  than  money,  with  another  that 
wanted  money,  and  was  burdened  with  troops; 
between  whom  their  mutual  wants  made  an 
easy  contract,  and  who  have  no  other  friendship 
for  each  other,  than  reciprocal  convenience  hap- 
pens tojiroduce. 


VATIONS  ON  TREATIES. 


i  to  others,  yet  not  without  this  acknow- 
ledgment, that  if  they  have  done  little,  they  do  not 
seem  to  boast  of  doing  much;  and  that  whether 
influenced  by  modesty  or  frugality,  they  have  not 
wearied  the  public  with  mercenary  panegyrists, 
bat  have  been  content  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
parliament,  and  have  not  much  solicited  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  people. 
In  public  as  in  private 


frequently  deviate  from  the  right  for  want  of 
virtue  than  of  wisdom ;  and  those  who  declare 
Ives  dissatisfied  with  these 
i  not  to  folly,  but  corruption. 
By  theso  advocates  for  the  independence  of 
Britain,  who,  whether  their  arguments  bo  just  or 
not,  seem  to  be  most  favourably  heard  by  the 
people,  it  is  alleged,  that  these  treaties  are  expen- 
sive without  advantage;  that  they  waste  the 
treasure  which  wc  want  for  our  own  defence,  upon 
a  foreign  interest ;  and  pour  the  gains  of  our  com- 
merce into  the  coffers  of  princes,  whose  enmity 
cannot  hurt  nor  friendship  help  us ;  who  set  their 
subjects  to  sale  like  sheep  or  oxen,  without  any 
inquiry  aft  it  the  intentions  of  the  buyer,  and  will 
withdraw  the  troops  with  which  they  have  supplied 
us,  whenever  a  higher  bidder  shall  be  found. 

This  perhaps  is  true,  but  whether  it  be  true  or 
false  is  not  worth  inquiry.  We  did  not  expect  to 
buy  their  friendship,  but  their  troops  ;  nor  did  we 
examine  upon  what  principles  we  were  supplied 
with  assistance ;  it  wus  sufficient  that  we  wanted 
forces,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  furnish  them. 
Policy  never  pretended  to  make  men  wise  and 
Rood  ;  the  utmost  of  her  power  is  to  make  the 
best  use  of  men  such  as  they  are,  to  lay  hold  on 
lucky  hours,  to  watch  the  present  wants  and  pre- 
sent interests  of  others,  and  make  them  subser- 
vient to  her  own  convenience. 

It  is  farther  urged  with  great  vehemence,  that 
these  troops  of  Russia  and  Hesse  are  not  hired  in 
defence  of  Britain ;  that  we  arc  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  for  territories  on  a  distant  continent ;  and  that 
these  troops,  though  mercenaries,  can  never  be 
auxiliaries ;  that  they  increase  the  burden  of  the 
war,  without  hastening  its  conclusion,  or  promot- 
ing its  success  ;  since  they  can  neither  be  sent 
into  America,  the  only  part  of  the  world  where 
England  can,  on  the  present  occasion,  have  any 
employment  for  land  forces,  nor  be  put  into  our 
ships,  by  which,  and  by  which  only,  we  are  now 
to  oppose  and  subdue  our  enemies. 

Nature  has  stationed  us  in  an  island  inac- 
cessible but  by  sea ;  and  we  are  now  at  war 
with  an  enemy,  whose  naval  power  is  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  and  from  whom  therefore  we 
arc  in  no  danger  of  invasion :  to  what  purpose 
then  are  troops  hired  in  such  uncommon  num- 
bers? To  what  end  do  we  procure  strength 
which  we  cannot  exert,  and  exhaust  the  nation 
with  subsidies  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  disputed, 
which  the  princes  who  receive  our  subsidies  can 
defend?  It  we  had  purchased  ships,  and  hired 
seamen,  wc  had  apparently  increased  our  power, 
and  made  ourselves  formidable  to  our  enemies, 
and,  if  any  increase  of  security  be  possible,  had 
secured  ourselves  still  belter  from  invasions :  but 
what  can  the  regiments  of  Russia  or  of  Hesse 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts  of  England ; 
or  by  what  assistance  can  they  repay  us  the  sums 
which  we  have  stipulated  to  pay  for  their  costly 
friendship? 


on  the  continent,  of  which  the  natives 
island  scarcely  knew  the  name  till  the  present 
family  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  yet  know 
little  more  than  that  our  king  visits  it  from  time 
to  time.  Yet  for  the  defence  of  this  country  are 
these  subsidies  apparently  paid,  and  these  troop* 
evidently  levied.  The  nches  of  our  nation  are 
sent  into  distant  countries,  and  the  strength 
which  should  be  employed  in  our  own  quarrel 
consequently  impaired,  for  the  sake  of  dominions, 
the  interest  of  which  has  no  connexion  with  our*, 
and  which,  by  the  act  of  succession,  we  took  care 
to  keep  separate  from  the  British  kingdoms. 

To  this  the  advocates  for  the  subsidies  say, 
that  unreasonable  stipulations,  whether  in  the 
act  of  settlement  or  any  other  contract,  are  in 
themselves  void ;  and  that  if  a  country  connected 
with  England  by  subjection  to  the  same  sove- 
reign, is  endangered  by  an  English  quarrel,  it 
must  be  defended  by  English  force ;  and  that  we 
do  not  engage  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  Hanover, 
but  that  Hanover  is  for  our  sake  exposed  to  danger. 

Those  who  brought  in  these  foreign  teoopi 
have  still  something  further  to  say  in  their  de- 
fence, and  of  no  honest  plea  is  it  our  intention  to 
defraud  them.  They  grant  that  the  terror  of 
invasion  may  possibly  be  groundless,  that  the 
French  may  want  the  power  or  the  courage  to 
attack  us  in  our  own  country ;  but  they  maintain, 
likewise,  that  an  invasion  is  possible,  that  the 
armies  of  France  are  so  numerous  that  she  may 
hazard  a  large  body  on  the  ocean,  without  leaving 
herself  exposed  ;  "that  she  is  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  acrimony,  and  would  be  willing 
to  do  us  mischief  at  her  own  peril.  They  allow 
that  the  invaders  may  be  intercepted  at  sea,  or 
that,  if  they  land,  they  may  be  defeated  by  our 
native  troops.  But  they  say,  and  say  justly,  that 
danger  is  better  avoided  than  encountered ;  that 
those  ministers  consult  more  the  good  of  their 
country  who  prevent  invasion,  than  repel  it;  and 
that  it  these  auxiliaries  have  only  saved  us  from 
(he  anxiety  of  expecting  an  enemy  at  our  doors, 
or  from  the  tumult  and  distress  which  an  in™""> 
how  soon  soever  repressed,  would  have  produced, 
thepublic  money  is  not  spent  in  vain. 

These  arguments  are  admitted  by  some,  and 
by  others  rejected.  But  even  those  that  admit 
them,  can  admit  them  only  as  pleas  of  necessity ; 
for  they  consider  the  reception  of  mcIteDVl" 
into  our  country  as  the  desperate  remedy  of  de- 
sperate distress;  and  think  with  great  reason, 
that  all  means  of  prevention  should  be  tried  to  sarc 
us  from  any  second  need  of  such  doubtful  succours. 

That  we  ore  a  ble  to  defend  our  own  country, 
that  arms  are  most  safely  entrusted  to  our  own 
hands,  and  that  we  have  strength,  and 
courage,  equal  to  the  best  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  is  the  opinion  of  every  Englishman, 
who  can  think  without  prejudice,  and  *pejk 
without  influence;  and  therefore  it  will  not  bs 
easy  to  persuade  the  nation,  a  nation  long  re- 
nowned for  valour,  thai  it  can  need  the  help  ot 
foreigners  to  defend  it  from  invasion.  We  have 
been  long  without  the  need  of  arms  by  our  good 
fortune,  and  long  without  the  use  by  our  ntfu- 
gencc  ;  so  long,  that  the  practice  and  almost  the 
name  of  our  old  trained  -bands  is  forgotten.  But 
the  story  of  ancient  times  will  tell  us,  that  the 
trained-bands  were  once  able  to  maintain  the 
quiet  and  safety  of  their  country  ;  and  reason 
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likely  to  fight  bravely,  or  at 
obstinately,  who  fight  for  their  own 
forma,  for  their  own  wives  and  children. 

A  hill  waa  therefore  offered  for  the  pr 
of  any  future  danger  or  invasion,  or  necessity  of 
mercenary  forces,  by  re-establishing  and  improv- 
ing the  militia.  It  was  passed  by  the  Commons, 
bat  rejected  by  the  Lords.  That  this  bill,  the 
first  essay  of  political  consideration  as  a  subject 
long  forgotten,  should  be  liable  to  objection,  can- 
not be  strange ;  but  surely  justice,  policy,  com- 
mon reason,  require  that  we  should  be  trusted  with 
our  own  defence,  and  be  kept  no  longer  in  such 
a  helpless  slate  as  at  once  to  dread  our  enemies 
and  confederates. 

By  the  bill,  such  as  it  was  formed,  sixty  thou- 
sand men  would  always  be  in  arms.  We  have 
shown*  how  they  may  be  upon  any  exigence 
easily  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ; 
and  I  believe  neither  our  friends  nor  enemies 
will  think  it  proper  to  insult  our  coasts,  when 
they  expect  to  find  upon  them  a  hundred  and  fifty 
i  with  swords  in  their  hands. 


BRAVERY  OP  ENGLISH  SOLDIERS. 


to  fight 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED TO  MANAGE  THE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BEGUN  AT  LONDON, 
DEC.  19,  1758,  FOR  CLOTHING 
FRENCH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

The  Committee  intrusted  with  the  money 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  subjects  of  France, 
now  prisoners  in  the  British  dominions,  here  lay 
before  the  public  an  exact  account  of  all  the  sums 
received  and  expended,  that  the  donors  may 
judge  how  properly  their  benefactions  have  been 
applied. 

Charity  would  lose  its  name,  were  it  influenced 
by  so  mean  a  motive  as  human  praise;  it  is 
therefore  not  intended  to  celebrate  by  any  parti- 
ticular  memorial,  the  liberality  of  single  persons, 
or  distinct  societies ;  it  is  sufficient  that  their 
works  praise  them. 

Yet  ne  who  is  far  from  seeking  honour,  may 
very  justly  obviate  censure.  If  a  good  example 
has  been  set,  it  may  lose  its  influence  by  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  to  free  charity  from  reproach,  is 
Usdf  &  ciiAriUiblc  Action* 

Against  the  relief  of  the  French  only  one  argu- 
ment has  been  brought :  but  that  one  is  so  popular 
and  specious,  that  if  it  were  to  remain  unexa- 
mined; it  would  by  many  be  thought  irrefragable. 
It  has  been  urged,  that  charity,  like  other  virtues, 
may  be  improperly  and  unseasonably  exerted ; 
that  while  we  axe  relieving  Frenchmen,  there  re- 
main many  Englishmen  unrelieved  ;  that  while 
we  lavish  pity  on  our  enemies,  we  forget  the 
misery  of  our  friends. 

Grant  this  argument  all  it  can  prove,  and  what 
is  the  conclusion? — That  to  relieve  the  French  is 
a  good  action,  but  that  a  better  may  be  concei  ved. 
This  is  all  the  result,  and  this  all  is  very  little. 
To  do  the  best  can  seldom  be  the  lot  of  man ;  it 
is  sufficient  if,  when  opportunities  are  presented, 
he  is  ready  to  do  good.  How  little  virtue  could 
be  practised,  if  beneficence  were  to  wait  always 


for  the  most  proper  objects,  i 
sions :  occasions  that  may  never 
objects  that  may  never  be  found. 

It  is  far  from  certain,  that  a  single  Englishman 
will  suffer  by  the  charity  of  the  French.  New 
scenes  of  misery  make  new  impressions;  and 
much  of  the  charity  which  produced  these  do- 
nations, may  be  supposed  to  have  been  generat- 
ed by  a  species  of  calamity  never  known  among 
us  before.  Some  imagine  that  the  laws  have 
provided  all  necessary  relief  in  common  cases, 
and  remit  the  poor  tn  the  care  of  the  public ;  some 
have  been  deceived  by  fictitious  misery,  and  are 
afraid  of  encouraging  imposture ;  many  have  ob- 
served want  to  be  the  effect  of  vice,  and  consider 
casual  almsgivers  as  patrons  of  idleness.  But 
all  these  difficulties  vanish  in  the  present  case : 
we  know  that  for  the  Prisoners  of  War  there  is 
no  legal  provision ;  we  see  their  distress,  and  are 
certain  of  its  cause ;  we  know  that  they  are  poor 
and  naked,  and  pool  and  naked  without  a  crime. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  conces- 
sions. Tho  opponents  of  this  charity  must  allow 
it  to  be  good,  and  will  not  easily  prove  it  not  to 
be  the  best.  That  charity  is  best  of  which  the 
consequences  are  most  extensive :  the  relief  of 
enemies  has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fra- 
ternal affection :  to  soften  the  acrimony  of  adverse 
nations,  and  dispose  them  to  peace  and  amity : 
in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates  captivity,  and 
takes  away  something  from  the  miseries  of  war. 
The  rage  of  war,  however  mitigated,  will  always 
fill  the  world  with  calamity  and  horror ;  let  it  not 
then  be  unnecessarily  extended  ;  let  animosity 
and  hostility  cease  together;  and  no  man  be 
longer  deemed  an  enemy,  than  while  his  sword 
is  drawn  against  us. 

The  effects  of  these  contributions  may,  per- 
haps, reach  still  further.  Truth  is  best  support- 
ed by  virtue :  we  may  hope  from  those  who  feel 
or  who  see  our  charity,  that  they  shall  no  longer 
detest  as  heresy  that  religion  which  makes  its 
professors  the  followers  of  Him,  who  has  com- 
manded us  to  «*do  good  to  them  that  hate  us." 


ON  THE  BRAVERY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH COMMON  SOLDIERS. 

Bt  those  who  have  compared  the  military  ge- 
nius of  the  English  with  that  of  tho  French  na- 
tion, it  is  remarked,  that  the  French  officer*  will 
always  lead,  if  the  soldiers  will  follow  :  and  that 
the  English  soldiers  will  always  follow,  if  thtir  of- 
ficers will  lead. 

In  all  pointed  sentences,  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy must  be  sacrificed  to  conciseness :  and,  in 
this  comparison,  our  officers  seem  to  lose  what 
our  soldiers  gain.  I  know  not  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  English  officers  are  less  willing 
than  the  French  to  lead  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  uni- 
versally allowed,  that  the  English  soldiers  are 
more  willing  to  follow.  Our  nation  may  boast, 
beyond  any  other  people  in  the  world,  of  a  kind 
of  epidemic  bravery,  diffused  equally  through  all 
its  ranks.  We  can  show  a  peasantry  of  heroes, 
and  fill  our  armies  with  clowns,  whose  courage 
may  vie  with  that  of  their  general. 

There  may  be  some  pleasure  in  tracing  tho 
causes  of  this  plebeian  magnanimity.  The  qua- 

an  army  f 
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lone  habits  of  regularity,  great  exactness  of 
spline,  and  great  confidence  in  the  command- 
er. Regularity  may,  in  time,  produce  a  kind  of 
mechanical  obedience  to  signals  and  commands, 
like  that  which  the  perverse  Cartesians  impute  to 
animals ;  discipline  may  impress  such  an  awe 
upon  the  mind,  that  any  danger  shall  be  less 
dreaded  than  the  danger  of  punishment ;  and 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  fortune  of  the  gene- 
ral, may  induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  blindly 
to  the  most  dangerous  enterprise. 

What  may  be  done  by  discipline  and  regu- 
larity, may  be  seen  in  the  troops  of  the  Russian 
empress,  and  Prussian  monarch.  We  find  that 
they  may  be  broken  without  confusion,  and  re- 
pulsed without  flight. 

But  the  English  troops  have  none  of  these  re- 
quisites in  an  eminent  degree.  Regularity  is  by 
no  means  part  of  their  character ;  they  are  rarely 
exercised,  and  therefore  show  very  little  dexterity 
in  their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or  in  the 
manual  use  of  their  weapons  as  individuals ;  they 
neither  arc  thought  by  others,  nor  by  themselves 
more  active  or  exact  than  their  enemies,  and 
therefore  derive  none  of  their  courage  from  such 
imaginary  superiority. 

1  he  manner  in  which  they  are  dispersed  in 
quarters  over  the  country  during  times  of  peace, 
naturally  produces  laxity  of  discipline :  they  are 
very  little  in  sight  of  their  officers  ;  and,  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  the  slight  duty  of  the 
guard,  are  suffered  to  live  every  man  his  own 


guard, 
way. 

The  equality  of  English  privileges,  the  impar- 
tiality of  our  faws,  the  freedom  of  our  tenures, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  dispose  us  very 
little  to  reverence  of  superiors.  It  is  not  to  any 
great  esteem  of  the  officers  that  the  English  sol- 
dier is  indebted  for  his  spirit  in  the  hour  of  battle ; 
for  perhaps  it  does  not  often  happen  that  he 
thinks  much  better  of  his  leader  than  of  himself. 
The  French  Count,  who  has  lately  published 
the  Art  of  War,  remarks  how  much  soldiers  are 
animated,  when  they  see  all  their  dangers  shared 
by  those  who  were  born  to  be  their  masters,  and 
whom  they  consider  as  beings  of  a  different  rank 
The  Englishman  despises  such  motives  of  cou- 
rage ;  he  was  bora  without  a  master ;  and  looks 
not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or 
titles,  as  deriving  from  nature  any  claims  to  his 
respect,  or  inheriting  any  qualities  superior  to 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  imagine 
that  every  Englishman  fights  better  than  the 
■objects  of  absolute  governments,  because  he  has 
more  to  defend.  But  what  has  the  English  more 
than  the  French  soldier  ?  Property  they  are  both 
commonly  without.  Liberty  is,  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  every  nation,  Utile  more  than  the  choice 
of  working  or  starving ;  and  this  choice  is,  I  sup- 
pose, equally  allowed  in  every  country.  The 
English  soldier  seldom  has  his  head  very  full  of 
the  constitution  ;  nor  has  there  been,  for  more 
than  a  century,  any  war  that  put  the  property  or 
liberty  of  a  single  Englishman  in  danger. 

Whence  then  is  the  courage  of  the  English 
vulgar  ?  It  proceeeds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that 
dissolution  of  dependence,,  which  obliges  every 
man  to  regard  bis  own  character.  While  every 
man  is  fed  by  his  own  hands,  he  has  no  need  of 
any  servile  arts ;  he  may  always  have  wages  for 
his  labour ;  and  is  no  less  necessary  to  his  em- 


re- 


>loycr,  than  his  employer  is  to  him.  While  he 
ooks  for  no  protection  from  others,  he  is  natu- 
rally roused  to  be  his  own  protector ;  and  having 
nothing  to  abate  his  esteem  of  himself;  he  con- 
sequently aspires  to  the  esteem  of  others.  Thus 
every  man  that  crowds  our  streets  is  a  man  of 
honour,  disdainful  of  obligation,  impatient  of 
proach,  and  desirous  of  extending  his  repuUI 
among  those  of  his  own  rank  ;  and  as 
is  in  most  frequent  use,  the  fame  of  courage 
most  eagerly  pursued.  From  this  neglect  of 
subordination  I  do  not  deny  that  sorne^mcoove- 

powcr  of  the  law  does  not  always  sufficiently 
supply  the  want  of  reverence,  or  maintain  the 
proper  distinction  between  different  ranks;  but 
good  and  evil  will  grow  up  in  this  world  to- 
gether ;  and  they  who  complain  in  peace  of  the 
nsolence  of  the  populace,  must  remember,  that 


their 


in  peace  is  bravery  in  war. 
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Onb  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  by  the  pre- 
sent generation  from  the  improvement  and  diffu- 
sion of  philosophy,  is  deliverance  from  unneces- 
sary terror,  and  exemption  from  false  alarms. 

whether  regular  or  ac 


ages  of  ignorance,  are  now  the  recreations  of  in- 
quisitive security.  The  sun  is  no  more  lamented 
when  it  is  eclipsed,  than  when  it  sets  ;  and  me- 
teors play  their  coruscations  withotT 
or  prediction. 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge  may 
be  expected  to  produce  in  thne  the  like  effects. 
Causeless  discontent  and  seditious  violence  will 
grow  less  frequent  and  less  formidable,  as  the 
science  of  government  is  better  ascertained,  by 
diligent  study  of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  physical 
and  political  truth  should  meet  with  equal  ac- 
ceptance, or  gain  ground  upon  the  world  with 
equal  facility.  The  notions  of  the  naturalist  find 
mankind  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  at  worst  have 
nothing  to  encounter  but  prejudice  and  vanity ; 
prejudice  without  malignity,  and  vanity  without 
interest  But  the  politician's  improvements  are 
opposed  by  every  passion  that  can  exclude  con- 
viction or  suppress  it ;  by  ambition,  by  avarice, 
by  hope,  and  by  terror,  by  public  faction,  «nd 
private  animosity. 

It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  this 
nation,  with  all  its  renown  for  speculation  and 
for  learning,  has  yet  made  little  proficiency  tn 
civil  wisdom.  We  are  still  so  much  unacquaint- 
ed with  our  own  state,  and  so  unskilful  rn  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  that  we  shudder  without 
danger,  complain  without  grievances,  and  suffer 
our  quiet  to  be  disturbed,  and  our  commerce  to 
be  interrupted,  by  an  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, raised  only  by  interest,  and  supported  only 
by  clamour,  which  yet  has  so  far  prevailed  upon 
ignorance  and  timidity,  that  many  favour  it  as 
reasonable,  and  many  dread  it  as  powerful. 

What  is  urged  by  those  who  have  been  so  in- 
dustrious to  spreaa  suspicion,  and  incite  turfi 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  may 
be  known  by  perusing  the  papers  which  nave 
been  at  once  presented  as  petitions  to  the  kuuj. 
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*n<l  exhibited  in  print  m  remonstrances  to  the 
people.  It  may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  lay 
before  the  Public  the  reflections  of  a  man  who 
cannot  favour  the  opposition,  for  he  thinks  it 
wicked,  and  cannot  fear  it,  for  he  thinks  it  weak. 

The  grievance  which  has  produced  all  this 
tempest  of  outrage,  the  oppression  in  which  all 
other  oppressions  are  included,  the  invasion 
which  has  left  us  no  property,  the  alarm  that  suf- 
fers no  patriot  to  sleep  in  quiet,  is  comprised  in 
•  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of  a  Bri- 
ton's birthright,  representation  in  parliament. 

They  have,  indeed,  received  the  usual  writ  of 
election,  but  that  writ,  alas!  was  malicious 
mockery ;  they  were  insulted  with  the  form,  but 
denied  the  reality,  for  there  was  one  man  except- 
ed from  their  choice. 

No*  At  ri,  negue  ctrAr,  nee  vtnerto, 
Sed  tie  est  mini  de  tribue  capMie. 

The  character  of  the  man  thus  fatally  ex- 
cepted, I  have  no  purpose  to  delineate.  Lam- 
poon itself  would  disdain  to  speak  ill  of  him  of 
whom  no  man  speaks  welL  It  is  sufficient  that 
he  is  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
fined in  jail,  as  being  legally  convicted  of  sedition 
and  impiety. 

That  tms  man  cannot  be  appointed  one  of  the 
guardian  counsellors  of  the  church  and  stale,  is 
a  grievance  not  to  be  endured.  Every  lover  of 
liberty  stands  doubtful  of  the  fate  of  posterity, 
because  the  chief  county  in  England  cannot 
take  its  representative  from  a  jail. 

Whence  Middlesex  should  obtain  the  right  of 
being  denominated  the  chief  county,  cannot 
easily  be  discovered ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  county 
where  the  chief  city  happens  to  stands,  hut  how 
that  city  treated  the  favourite  of  Middlesex,  is 
not  yet  forgotten.  The  county,  as  distinguished 
from  the  city,  has  no  claim  to  particular  consi- 
deration. 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  sedition  and  im- 
piety, would,  I  believe,  have  been  within  memo- 
ry a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  come 
oat  of  jail  a  legislator.  This  reason,  notwith- 
standing the  mutability  of  fashion,  happens  still 
to  operate  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
notions,  however  strange,  may  be  justified  by  a 
common  observation,  that  few  are  mended  by 
imprisonment,  and  that  he  whose  crimes  have 
made  confinement  necessary,  seldom  makes  any 
other  use  of  his  enlargement  than  to  do  with 
greater  cunning  what  he  did  before  with  less. 

But  the  people  have  been  told  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  the  House  cannot  control  the  right 
of  constituting  representatives :  that  he  who  can 
persuade  lawful  electors  to  choose  him,  whatever 
be  bis  character,  is  lawfully  chosen,  and  has  a 
claim  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  from  which  no  hu- 
man authority  can  depose  him. 

Here,  however,  the  natrons  of  opposition  are 
in  some  perplexity.  They  are  forced  to  confess, 
that  by  a  tram  of  precedents  sufficient  to  establish 
a  custom  o£ parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members;  that  the 
whole  has  power  over  individuals ;  and  that  this 
power  has  been  exercised  sometimes  in  imprison- 
ment, and  often  in  expulsion. 

That  such  power  should  reside  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  some  cases,  is  inevitably  necessary, 
since  it  is  required  by  every  polity,  that  where 


possibility  of  punishment  A  member  of  the 
House  cannot  be  cited  for  his  conduct  in  parlia- 
ment before  any  other  court ;  and  therefore  if  the 
house  cannot  punish  him,  he  may  attack  with  im- 
punity the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  title  of 
the  king. 

This  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other 
courts,  was,  1  think,  first  established  in  favour  of 
the  five  members  in  the  long  parliament.  It  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  usurpation,  for  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  principles  of  government  If  legisla- 
tive powers  are  not  co-ordinate,  they  cease  in  part 
to  be  legislative ;  and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  they 
are  unaccountable ;  for  to  whom  must  that  power 
account,  which  has  no  superior? 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  indeed,  dissoluble 
by  the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very 
clamorously  told ;  but  while  it  subsists  it  is  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  powers,  and  this  co-ordi- 
nation ceases  only  when  the  House  by  dissolu- 
tion ceases  to  subsist 

As  the  particular  representatives  of  the  people 
are  in  their  public  character  above  the  control  of 
the  courts  of  law,  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House ;  and  as  the  House,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  can  be  neither  direct- 
ed nor  restrained,  its  own  resolutions  must  be  its 
laws,  at  least,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  decision 
of  the  whole  legislature. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written 
law  or  positive  compact,  but  by  the  resistless 
power  ol  political  necessity,  they  have  exercised, 
probably  from  their  first  institution,  but  certainly, 
as  their  records  informs  us,  from  the  33d  of 
Elizabeth,  when  they  expelled  a  member  for  de- 
rogating from  their  privileges. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it  was 
originally  necessary,  that  this  right  of  control  and 
punishment  should  extend  beyond  offences  in  the 
exercise  of  parliamentary  duty,  since  all  other 
crimes  are  cognizable  by  other  courts.  But  they 
who  are  the  only  judges  of  their  own  rights,  hare 
exerted  the  power  of  expulsion  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  when  wickedness  arrived  at  a  certain 
magnitude,  have  considered  an  offence  against 
society  as  an  offence  against  the  House. 

They  have  therefore  divested  notorious  delin- 
quents of  their  legislative  character,  and  deliver- 
ed them  up  to  shame  or  punishment,  naked  and 
unprotected,  that  they  might  not  contaminate  the 
dignity  of  parliament 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony 
cannot  sit  in  parliament  and  the  Commons  pro- 
bably judged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the  forms 
of  law,  they  might  treat  those  as  felons,  whose 
crimes  were,  in  their  opinion,  equivalent  to  felo- 
ny: and  that  as  a  known  felon  could  not  be 
chosen,  a  man  so  like  a  felon,  that  he  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  ought  to  be  expelled. 

The  first  laws  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the 
first  authority  was  constituted  by  itself.  The 
power  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  of 
this  kind,  a  power  rooted  in  the  principles  of 
government,  and  branched  out  by  occasional 
practice;  a  power  which  necessity  made  just, 
and  precedents  have  made  legal. 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontrolla- 
ble, may,  in  times  of  heat  and  contest,  be  oppres- 
sively and  injuriously  exerted,  and  that  he  who 
suffers  injustice  is  without  redress,  however  in- 

n°The  pos7uoneuTruerbut'the  argument  is  use- 
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jess,  i  ne  commons  must,  oc  controiieo,  or  i>c 
exempt  from  control.  If  they  are  exempt,  they 
may  do  injury  which  cannot  oe  redressed,  if  they 
are  controlled,  they  are  no  longer  legislative. 

If  the  possibility  of  abuse  be  an  argument 
against  authority,  no  authority  ever  can  be  es- 
tablished ;  if  the  actual  abuse  destroys  its  legaUty, 
there  is  no  legal  government  now  in  the  world. 

This  power,  which  the  Commons  have  so  long 
exercised,  they  ventured  to  use  once  more  against 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1769, 
expelled  him  the  House,  "  for  having  printed  and 
1  a  seditious  libel,  and  three  obscene  and 


f  these  imputations  were  just,  the  expulsion 
le ;  and  that  they  were  just, 
i  had  reason  to  determine,  as  he  had 
himself,  at  the  bar,  the  author  of  the 
libel  which  they  term  seditious,  and  was  convict- 
ed  in  the  King's  Bench  of  both  the  publications. 

But  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were  of  an- 
other opinion.  They  cither  thought  him  inno- 
cent, or  were  not  offended  by  his  guilt.  When  a 
writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  a  knight  for 
Middlesex,  in  the  room  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
expelled  the  House,  his  friends,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  chose  him  again. 

On  the  17th,  it  was  resolved,  "that  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  liaving  been  in  this  session  of  par- 
liament expelled  the  House,  was,  and  is,  inca- 
pable of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament.*1 

As  there  was  no  other  candidate,  it  was  re- 
solved at  the  same  time,  that  the  election  of  the 
I  bin  was  a  void  election. 

The  freeholders  still  continued  to  think  that  no 
other  man  was  fit  to  represent  them,  and  on  the 
16th  of  March  elected  him  once  more.  Their 
resolution  was  now  so  well  known,  that  no  op- 
ponent ventured  to  appear. 

The  Commons  began  to  find,  that  power  with- 
out materials  for  operation  can  produce  no  ef- 
fect They  might  make  the  election  void  for 
ever,  but  if  no  other  candidate  could  be  found, 
their  determination  could  only  be  negative.  They 
however,  made  void 


On  the  13th  of  April  was  a  new  election,  at 
which  Mr.  Lutterel,  and  others,  offered  them- 
selves candidates.  Every  method  of  intimida- 
tion was  used,  and  some  acts  of  violence  were 
done  to  binder  Mr.  Lutterel  from  appearing.  He 
was  not  deterred,  and  the  poll  was  taken,  which 
exhibited  for 


Mr.  Wilkes 
Mr.  Lutterel 
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The  Sheriff" returned  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  the  House 
on  April  the  15th,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterel 
was  lawfully  elected. 

From  this  day  begun  the  clamour  which  has 
continued  till  now.  Those  who  bad  undertaken 
to  oppose  the  ministry,  having  no  grievance  of 
greater  magnitude,  endeavoured  to  swell  this 
decision  into  bulk,  and  distort  it  into  deformity, 
and  then  held  it  out  to  terrify  the  nation. 

Every  artifice  of  sedition  has  been  since  prac- 
tised to  awaken  discontent  and  inflame  indig- 
nation. The  papers  of  every  day  have  been 
filled  with  exhortations  and  menaces  of  faction. 
The  madness  has  spread  through  all  ranks  aud 


clamoured  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  honest  simplicity  hai 
been  cheated  into  fury,  and  only  the  wise  hare 
cscsped  infection. 

The  greater  part  may  justly  be  suspected  of 
not  believing  their  own  position,  and  with  them 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dispute.  They  cannot  be 
convinced  who  are  convinced  already,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  will  not  be  ashamed. 

The  decision,  however,  by  which  the  smaller 
number  of  votes  was  preferred  to  the  greater, 
has  perplexed  the  minds  of  some,  whose  opinion* 
it  were  indecent  to  despise,  and  who  by  their 
integrity  well  deserve  to  have  their  doubts  ap- 
peased. 

Every  diffuse  and  complicated  question  may 
be  examined  by  different  methods,  upon  different 
principles ;  and  that  truth,  which  is  easily  found 
by  one  investigator,  may  be  missed  by  another, 
equally  honest  and  equally  diligent 

Those  who  inquire  whether  a  smaller  number 
of  legal  votes  can  elect  a  representative  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  greater,  must  receive  from  every  tongue 
the  same  answer. 

The  question,  therefore,  must  be,  whether  a 
smaller  number  of  legal  votes,  shall  not  prevail 
against  a  greater  number  of  votes  not  legal  ? 

Tt  most  be  considered,  that  those  votes  only 
are  legal  which  are  legally  given,  and  that  those 
only  are  legally  given,  which  are  given  for  a  legal 
candidate. 

It  remains  then  to  be  discussed,  whether  a 
man  expelled  can  be  so  disqualified  by  a  vote  of 
the  House,  as  that  he  shall  be  no  longer  elegible 
by  lawful  electors? 

Here  we  must  again  recur,  not  to  positive 
institutions,  but  to  the  unwritten  law  of  social 
nature,  to  the  great  and  pregnant  principle  of 
political  necessity.  All  government  supposw 
subjects,  all  authority  implies  obedience  To 
suppose  in  one  the  right  to  command  what  an- 
other has  the  right  to  refuse,  is  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory. A  state  so  constituted  must  rert  for 
ever  in  motionless  equipoise,  with  equal  attrac- 
tions of  contrary  tendency,  with 
of  power  balancing  each  other. 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  can 
prevent  nor  rectify  disorders.  A  i 


cannot  be  executed,  can  have  no  power  to  warn 
or  to  reform.  If  the  commons  nave  only  the 
power  of  dismissing  for  a  few  days  the  nan 
whom  his  constituents  can  immediately  *«» 
back,  if  they  can  expel  but  cannot  exclude,  they 
have  nothing  more  than  nominal  authority,  t* 
which  perhaps  obedience  never  may  be  paid. 

The  representatives  of  our  ancestors  had  ■ 
opinion  very  different ;  they  fined  and  imprisoned 
their  members  ;  on  great  provocation,  they  r* 
abled  them  for  ever :  and  this  power  of  v 
nouncing  perpetual  disability  is  maintained  by 
himself. 

sem  to  have  1 
lowed,  when  the  constitution  of  our 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  Such 
powers  are  not  legal,  because  they  are  not  n* 
ccssary ;  and  of  that  power  which  only  i 
justifies,  no  more  is  to  be  admitted  than  i 
obtrudes. 

The  Commons  cannot  make  laws,  they  can 
only  pass  resolutions,  which,  like  all  resolution*, 
are  of  force  only  to  those  that  make  them,  ai 
to  those  only  w'hile  they  are  willing  to 
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The  Tote  of  the  House  of  Commons  hu  there- 
fore only  so  far  the  force  of  a  law,  as  that  force 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  vote  from  losing  its 
efficacy  ;  it  must  begin  by  operating  upon  them- 
selves, and  extend  its  influence  to  others,  only 

S'  consequences  arising  from  the  first  intention, 
ethat  starts  game  on  his  own  manor,  may  pur- 
sue it  into  another. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  them* 
■elves):  a  member,  while  be  keeps  his  seat,  is 
subject  to  these  laws  ;  but  when  he  is  expelled, 
the  jurisdiction  ceases,  for  he  is  now  no  longer 


The  disability,  which  a  vote  can  superinduce 
to  expulsion,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in 
expulsion  itself ;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  will  permit  no  longer  him 
whom  they  thus  censure  to  sit  with  them  in  par- 
liament ;  a  declaration  made  by  that  right  which 
they  necessarily  possess,  of  regulating  their  own 
House,  and  of  inflicting  punishment  on  their 
own  delinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  other  way  to  enforce 
the  sentence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering 
to  it.  They  cannot  otherwise  punish  the  can- 
i  so  disqualified  for  offering  himself,  nor  the 
for  accepting  him.  But  if  he  has  any 
competitor,  that  competitor  must  prevail,  and 
if  be  has  none,  his  election  will  be  void ;  for  the 
right  of  the  House  to  reject,  annihilates  with 
regard  to  the  man  so  rejected  the  right  of  elect- 

has  been  urged,  that  the  power  of  the  House 
terminates  with  then-  session ;  since  a  prisoner 
committed  by  the  Speaker's  warrant  cannot  be 
detained  during  the  recess.  That  power  indeed 
ceases  with  the  session,  which  must  operate  by 
the  agency  of  others,  because,  when  they  do  not 
sit,  they  can  employ  no  agent,  having  no  longer 
any  legal  existence  •  but  that  which  is  exercised 
on  themselves  revives  at  their  meeting,  when  the 
subject  of  that  power  still  subsists.  They  can  in 
the  next  session  refuse  to  readmit  him,  whom 
in  the  former  session  they  expelled. 

That  expulsion  inferred  exclusion  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  must  be,  I  think,  easily  admitted. 
The  expulsion,  and  the  writ  issued  for  a  new 
election,  were  in  the  same  session,  and  since  the 
House  is  by  the  rule  of  parliament  bound  for  the 
session  by  a  vole  once  passed,  me  exp<;iie<i  mem- 
ber cannot  be  admitted.  He  that  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, cannot  be  elected  ;  and  the  votes  given 
to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the  high- 
est number  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a 
majority. 

To  these  conclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and 
to  all  political  positions,  many  objections  may  be 
made.  The  perpetual  subject  of  political  dis- 
quisition is  not  absolute,  but  comparative  good. 
Of  two  systems  of  government,  or  two  laws  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  neither  will  ever  be 
men  as  theoretical  nicety  would  desire,  and 
therefore  neither  can  easily  force  its  way  against 
prejudice  and  obstinacy  ;  each  will  have  its  ex- 
cel! fence*  and  defects,  and  every  man,  with  a 
little  help  from  pride,  may  think  his  own  the 


it  seems  to  oe  the  opinion  of  many,  tnat  ex- 
pulsion is  only  a  dismission  of  the  representa- 
tive to  his  constituents,  with  such  a  testimony 
against  him  as  his  sentence  may  comprise  ;  and 


sure  of  the  House,  thinking  his  case  hard,  his 
fault  trifling,  or  his  excellence  such  as  overba- 
lance it,  should  again  choose  him  as  still  worthy 
of  their  trust,  the  House  cannot  refuse  him,  for 
his  punishment  has  purged  his  fault,  and  the 
right  of  electors  must  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plausible,  but  not  cogent.  It  is  a 
scheme  of  representation,  which  would  make  a 
specious  appearance  in  a  political  romance,  but 
cannot  be  brought  into  practice  among  us.  who 
sec  every  day  the  towenng  head  of  speculation 
bow  down  unwillingly  to  grovelling  experience. 
Governments  formed  by  chance,  and  gradually 


improved  by  such  expedients  as  the  successive 
discovery  of  their  defects  happened  to  suggest, 
are  never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular  theory.  They 
are  fabrics  of  dissimilar  materials  raised  by 
different  architects  upon  different  plans.  Wo 
must  bn  content  with  them  as  they  are  ;  should 
we  attempt  to  mend  their  disproportions,  we 
might  easily  demolish,  and  difficultly  rebuild 
them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  customs  are  i 
blished ;  these  are  our  rules,  and  by  them 
must  be  guided. 

It  is  incontrovcrtibly  certain,  that  the  Com- 
mons never  intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty 
of  returning  them  an  expelled  member,  for  they 
always  require  one  to  be  chosen  in  the  room  of 
him  that  is  expelled,  and  I  see  not  with  what 
propriety  a  man  can  be  rechosen  in  his  own  room. 

Expulsion,  if  this  were  its  whole  effect,  might 
very  often  be  desirable.  Sedition,  or  obscenity, 
might  be  no  greater  crimes  in  the  opinion  of 
other  electors,  than  in  that  of  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  ;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his  col- 
leagues should  expel,  might  i 
cuted  into  fame,  and  provoke 
a  second  expulsion. 

Many  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  at  alL 
Some  by  inheriting  a  borough,  inherit  a  scat ; 
and  some  sit  by  the  favour  of  others,  whom  per- 
haps they  may  gratify  by  the  act  which  pro- 
voked the  expulsion.  Some  are  safe  by  their 
popularity,  and  some  by  their  alliances.  None 
would  dread  expulsion,  if  this  doctrine  were  re 
ceived,  but  those  who  bought  their  elections, 
and  who  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  again  at 
a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  be  determined  by 
things  certain,  and  customs  to  be  explained, 
where  it  is  possible,  by  written  law,  the  patriots 
have  triumphed  with  a  quotation  from  an  act  of 
the  4th  and  5th  of  Anne,  which  permits  those 
to  be  rechosen,  whose  seats  are  vacated  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit.  This  they 
wisely  consider  as  an  expulsion,  and  from  the 
permission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election,  infer 
that  every  other  expulsion  leaves  the  delinquent 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  This  is  the 
paragraph. 

"  If  any  person,  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  office 
from  the  crown,  during  suck  time  as  he  shall  con- 
tinue a  member,  his  election  shall  be,  and  is 
declared  to  be,  void,  and  a  new  writ 
for  a  new  election,  as  if  such  person 
so  accepting  was  naturally  dead.  }fevertheUsit 
such  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  again  elected, 
as  if  his  place  had  not  become  void  as  afore- 
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How  this  favours  the  doctrine  of  read  mission 

by  a  second  choice,  I  am  not  able  to  discover. 
The  statute  of  30  Ch.  II.  had  enacted,  "That 
he  who  ithould  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  .subscribing  the 
test,  should  be  disabled  to  sit  in  the  House  du- 
ring that  parliament,  and  a  writ  should  issue  for 

•  *  •  ■  Bp^  fc     f  •  — ^  -     ^™      WW  m  m  ^      ^  mm  mm  mmw^m    mimmrmmrmm^r     m  m 

the  election  of  a  new  member  in  place  of  the 
member  so  disabled,  as  if  such  member  had  na- 
turally died.* 

This  last  clause  is  apparently  copied  in  the 
act  of  Anne,  but  with  the  common  fate  of  imi- 
tators. In  the  act  of  Charles,  the  political  death 
continued  during  the  parliament ;  in  that  of 

bile  to  kill  the 
revive.  It 


was  hardly  worth  the  whil 
>m  the  next  breath  was  to 


is  however,  apparent,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 

Eriiament,  the  dead-doing  lines  would  have  kept 
n  motionless,  if  he  had  not  been  recovered 
by  a  kind  of  exception.  A  seat  vacated,  could 
not  be  regained  without  express  permission  of 
the  same  statute. 

The  right  of  being  chosen  again  to  a  seat 
thus  vacated,  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  general 
right,  but  required  a  special  clause,  and  solici- 
tous provision. 

But  what  resemblance  can  imagination  con- 
ceive between  one  man  vacating  his  seat  by  a 
mark  of  favour  from  the  crown,  and  another 
driven  from  it  for  sedition  and  obscenity  ?  The 
acceptance  of  a  place  contaminates  no  charac- 
ter ;  the  crown  that  gives  it,  intends  to  give  with 
it  always  dignity,  sometimes  authority.  The 
Commons,  it  is  well  known,  think  not  worse  of 
themselves  or  others  for  their  offices  of  profit ; 
yet  profit  employs  temptation,  and  may  expose 
a  representative  to  the  suspicion  of  his  consti- 
tuents ;  though  if  they  Btill  think  him  worthy  of 
their  confidence,  they  may  again  elect  him. 

Such  is  the  consequence.  When  a  man  is 
dismissed  by  law  to  his  constituents,  with  new 
trust  and  new  dignity,  they  may  if  they  think 
him  incorruptible,  restore  him  to  his  seat ;  what 
can  follow,  therefore,  but  that  when  the  House 
drives  out  a  varlet  with  public  infamy,  he  goes 
away  with  the  like  permission  to  return  ? 

If  infatuation  be,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  the 
forerunner  of  destruction,  how  near  must  be  the 
ruin  of  a  nation  that  can  be  incited  against  its 
governors  by  sophistry  like  this.  I  may  be  ex- 
cused if  I  catch  the  panic,  and  join  my  groans 
at  thiB  alarming  crisis,  with  the  general  lamen- 
tation of  weeping  patriots. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Commons,  by 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  disqualification, 
make  a  law,  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  the  whole  legislature.  Many  quota- 
tions are  then  produced  to  prove  that  the  House 
of  Commons  can  make  no  laws. 

Three  Acts  have  been  cited,  disabling  mem- 
bers for  different  terms  on  different  occasions  ; 
and  it  is  profoundly  remarked,  that  if  the  Com- 
mons could  by  their  own  privilege  have  made 
a  disqualification,  their  jealousy  of  their  privi- 
leges would  never  have  admitted  the  concurrent 
sanction  of  the  other  powers. 

I  must  for  ever  remind  these  puny  contro- 
vertists,  that  those  acts  are  laws  of  permanent 
obligation  :  that  two  of  them  are  now  in  force, 
and  that  the  other  expired  only  when  it  had  ful- 
filled its  end.  Such  laws  the  Commons  cannot 
make ;  they  could,  perhaps,  have  determined  for 


themselves,  that  they  would  expel  all  who  should 
not  take  the  teat,  but  they  could  leave  no  autho- 
rity behind  them,  that  should  oblige  the  next 
parliament  to  expel  them.  They  could  refuse 
the  South  Sea  directors,  but  they  could  not  en- 
tail the  refusal.  They  can  disqualify  by  vote, 
but  not  by  law  ;  they  cannot  know  that  the  sen 
tence  of  disqualification  pronounced  to-day,  maj 
not  become  void  to-morrow,  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  own  House.  Yet  while  the  same  par- 
liament sits,  the  disqualification  continues,  un- 
less the  vote  be  rescinded,  and  while  it  so  cos- 
tin  ues,  makes  the  votes,  which  freeholders  may 
give  to  the  interdicted  candidate,  useless  and 
dead,  since  there  cannot  exist  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  an  absolute 
power  to  choose,  and  an  absolute  power  to  reject 
In  1614,  the  attorney-general  was  voted  inca- 
pable of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
tho  nation  is  triumphantly  told,  that  though  the 
vote  never  was  revoked,  the  attorney-general  it 
now  a  member.  He  certainly  may  now  be  a 
member  without  revocation  of  the  vote.  A  law 
is  of  perpetual  obligation,  but  a  vote  is  nothing 


when  the  voters  are  gone.  A  law  is  a  compact 
reciprocally  made  by  the  legislative  powers,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  abrogated  but  by  all  the  par- 
ties. A  vote  is  simply  a  resolution,  which  bindi 
only  him  that  is  willing  to  be  bound. 

I  have  thus  punctiliously  and  minutely  pur- 
sued this  disquisition,  because  I  suspect  that 
these  rcasoners,  whose  business  is  to  deceive 
others,  have  sometimes  deceived  themselves,  and 
I  am  willing  to  free  them  from  their  cmbarnu* 
merit,  though  I  do  not  expect  much  gratitude  for 
my  kindness. 

Other  objections  are  yet  remaining,  for  of 
political  objections  there  cannot  easily  be  an 
end.  It  has  been  observed,  that  vice  is  no  pro- 
per cause  of  expulsion,  for  if  the  worst  man  in 
the  House  were  always  to  be  expelled,  in  time 
none  would  be  left.  But  no  man  is  expelled  for 
being  worst,  he  is  expelled  for  being  enormously 
bad ;  his  conduct  is  compared,  not  with  that  of 
others,  but  with  the  rule  of  action. 

The  punishment  of  expulsion  being  in  iU  own 
nature  uncertain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  utile 
for  the  fault. 

This  must  be  the  case  of  many  punishment* 
Forfeiture  of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  has 
no  possessions.  Exile  itself  may  be  sceideawf 
a  good :  and  indeed  any  punishment  less  than 
death  is  very  different  to  different  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  •■«•■] 
Wished,  no  man  can  hereafter  be  sure  that  I* 
shall  be  represented  by  him  whom  be  wooM 
choose.  One  half  of  the  House  may  meet  eany 
in  the  morning,  and  snatch  an  opportunity  to 
expel  the  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion may,  by  this  stratagem,  be  without  it*  law- 
ful representatives.  „  . 

He  that  sees  all  this,  sees  very  far.  Hut 
can  tell  him  of  greater  evils  yet  behind.  1  here 
is  one  possibility  of  wickedness,  which,  aiu^ 
alarming  crisis,  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.-- 
Every  one  knows  the  malice,  the  subtlety, 
industry,  the  vigilance,  and  the  greediness  of  tw 
Scots.    The  Scotch  members  are  about 
number  sufficient  to  make  a  house.   I  Pr0F  ,  e 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  supporters  oi 
Bill  of  Rights,  whether  these  is  not  reason 
that  «»— *  knnm  intruders  from  l» 
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North  are  now  contriving  to  expel  all  the  Eng- 
lish. We  may  then  aurse  the  hour  in  which  it 
was  determined,  that  expulsion  and  exclusion 
are  the  same.  For  who  can  guess  what  may  be 
done  when  the  Scots  have  the  whole  House  to 
themselves  ? 

iblc  to  custom  and  reason,  not- 
lg  all  objections,  real  or  imaginary ; 
thus  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times, 
and  thus  consequential  to  the  original  principles 
of  government,  is  that  decision  by  which  so  much 
violence  of  discontent  has  been  excited,  which 
has  been  so  dolorously  bewailed,  and  so  out- 
rageously resented. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  seduced  to  put  too 
much  confidence  in  justice  or  in  truth  ;  they 
have  often  been  found  inactive  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  give  more  confidence  than  help  to 
their  friends  and  their  advocates.  It  may  per- 
haps be  prudent  to  make  one  momentary  con- 
cession to  falsehood,  by  supposing  the  vote  in 
Mr.  Lutterel's  favour  to  be  wrong. 

All  wrong  ought  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr. 
Wilkes  is  deprived  of  a  lawful  scat,  both  ho  and 
his  electors  have  reason  to  complain  :  but  it 
will  not  be  easily  found,  why,  among  the  innu- 
merable wrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind are  hourly  complaining,  the  whole  care  of 
the  public  should  be  transferred  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who  might  all 
sink  into  nonexistence,  without  any  other  effect, 
than  that  there  would  be  room  made  for  a  new 
rabble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and  ob- 
scenity. The  cause  of  our  country  would  suffer 
little ;  the  rabble,  whencesoever  they  come,  will 
be  always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of  the 
Bill  of  Ri*hta. 

The  House  of  Commons  decides  the  disputes 
arising  from  elections.  Was  it  ever  supposed, 
that  in  all  cases  their  decisions  were  right? 
Everv  man  whose  lawful  election  is  defeated,  is 
equally  wronged  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  con- 
stituents feel  their  disappointment  with  no  less 
anguish  than  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. — 
These  decisions  have  often  been  apparently  par- 
tial, and  sometimes  tyrannically  oppressive.  A 
majority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite  candidate, 
by  expunging  votes  which  had  always  been  al- 
lowed, and  which  therefore  had  the  authority  by 
which  all  votes  are  given,  that  of  custom  unin- 
terrupted. When  the  Commons  determine  who 
shall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  make  law,  because  those  de- 
terminations have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
been  adopted  by  succeeding  parliaments.  A 
vote,  therefore,  of  the  House,  when  it  operates 
as  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a  law  only  temporary, 
but  to  communities  perpetual. 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  done,  and  though 
at  every  new  parliament  much  of  this  is  expected 
to  be  done  again,  it  has  never  produced  in  any 
former  time  such  an  alarming  crisis.  Wc  have 
found  by  experience,  that  though  a  squire  has 
given  ale  and  venison  in  vain,  and  a  borough  has 
been  compelled  to  see  its  dearest  interest  in  the 
hands  of  him  whom  it  did  not  trust,  yet  the 
general  state  of  the  nation  has  continued  the 
same.  The  sun  has  risen,  and  the  corn  has 
grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  dan- 
ger of  property,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  field 
commonly  reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  a  house 
was  master  of  the  door  i  tho  vexation  excited  by 


injustice  suffered,  or  supposed  to  be  suffered,  by 
any  private  man,  or  single  community,  was  local 
and  temporary,  it  neither  spread  far,  nor  lasted 

long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  because 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger.  The 
consequence  of  small  irregularities  was  not  felt, 
and  we  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  terrified  by 
very  distant  enemies. 

But  quiet  and  security  are  now  at  an 
Our  vigilance  is  quickened,  and  our  < 
sion  is  enlarged.    We  not  only  see  events  in 
their  causes,  hut  before  their  causes ;  we  hear 
the  thunder  while  the  sky  is  clear,  and  see  the 
mine  sprung  before  it  is  dug.   Political  wisd 
has,  by  the  force  of  English  genius,  been 
proved  at  last  not  only  to  political  intuition,  but 
to  political  prescience. 

But  it  cannot,  1  am  afraid,  be  said,  that  as  we 
are  grown  wise,  we  are  made  happy.  It  is  said 
of  those  who  have  the  wonderful  power  called 
second  sight,  that  they  seldom  see  any  thing  but 
evil:  political  second  sight  has  the  same  effect ; 
we  hear  of  nothing  but  of  an  alarming  crisis,  of 
violated  rights,  and  expiring  liberties.  The 
moming  rises  upon  new  wrongs,  and  the  dreamer 
passes  the  night  in  imaginary  shackles. 

The  sphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged  ;  ha 
that  hitherto  cared  only  for  himself,  now  cares 
for  the  public ;  for  he  has  learned  that  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  is  comprised  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole,  and  that  his  country  never 
suffers,  but  he  suffers  with  it,  however  it  hap 
pens  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemic  patriotism, 
the  tailor  slips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drops  his 
yard,  and  the  blacksmith  lays  down  his  ham- 
mer; they  meet  at  an  honest  alehouse,  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation,  read  or  hear  the  last  peti- 
tion, lament  the  miseries  of  the  time,  are  alarmed 
at  the  dreadful  crisis,  and  subscribe  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intruder 
of  more  benevolence  than  prudence  attempts  to 
disperse  their  cloud  of  dejection,  and  case  their 
hearts  by  seasonable  consolation.  He  tells  them, 
that  though  the  government  cannot  be  too  dili- 
gently watched,  it  may  be  too  hastily  accused ; 
and  that,  though  private  judgment  is  every  man's 
right,  yet  we  cannot  judge  of  what  we  do  not 
know;  that  we  feel  at  present  no  evils  which 
government  can  alleviate,  and  that  the  public 
business  is  committed  to  men  who  have  as  much 
right  to  confidence  as  their  adversaries ;  that  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  if  they  could  not 
choose  Mr.  Wilkes,  might  have  chosen  any 
other  man,  and  that  ht  trusts  we  aooe  within  the 
realm  fire  hundred  as  good  as  he ;  that  even  if  this 
which  has  happened  to  Middlesex  had  happened 
to  every  other  county,  that  one  man  should  be 
made  incapable  of  being  elected,  it  could  produce 
no  great  change  in  the  parliament,  nor  much 
contract  the  power  of  election  ;  that  what  has 
been  done  is  probably  right,  and  that  if  it  be 
wrong,  it  is  ot  little  consequence,  since  a  like 
case  cannot  easily  occur;  that  expulsions  are 
very  rare,  and  if  they  should,  by  unbounded  in- 
solence of  faction,  become  more  frequent,  the 
electors  may  easily  provide  a  second  choice. 

All  this  he  may  say,  but  not  half  of  this  will 
be  heard ;  his  opponents  will  stun  him  and 
themselves  with  a  confused  sound  of  pensions 
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and  places,  venality  and  corruption,  oppression 
and  invasion,  slavery  and  rain. 

Outcries  like  these,  uttered  by  malignity,  and 
echoed  by  folly ;  general  accusations  of  indeter- 
minate wickedness  ;  and  obscure  hints  of  im- 
possible designs,  dispersed  among  those  that  do 
not  know  their  meaning,  by  those  that  know 
them  to  be  false,  have  disposed  part  of  the  na- 
tion, though  but  a  small  part,  to  pester  the  court 
with  ridiculous  petitions. 

The  progress  of  a  petition  is  well  known.  An 
ejected  placeman  goes  down  to  his  county  or  his 
borough,  tells  his  friends  of  hiB  inability  to  serve 
them,  and  his  constituents  of  the  corruption  of 
the  government  His  friends  readily  under- 
stand that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have 
nothing  to  give.  Th<*v  agree  to  proclaim  a 
meeting  ;  meat  and  dnnk  are  plentifully  pro- 
vided ;  a  crowd  is  easily  brought  together,  and 
those  who  think  that  they  know  the  reason  of 
their  meeting,  undertake  to  tell  those  who  know 
it  not  Ale  and  clamour  unite  their  powers,  the 
crowd,  condensed  and  heated,  begins  to  ferment 
with  the  leaven  of  sedition.  All  see  a  thousand 
evils,  though  they  cannot  show  them,  and  grow 
impatient  for  a  remedy,  though  they  know  not 


A  speech  is  then  made  by  the  Cicero  of  the 
day  j  he  says  much  and  suppresses  more,  and 
credit  is  equally  given  to  what  he  tells,  and  what 
he  conceals.  The  petition  is  read  and  univer- 
sally approved.  Those  who  are  sober  enough  to 
write,  add  their  names,  and  the  rest  would  sign 
it  if  they  could. 

Every  man  goes  home  and  tells  his  neighbour 
of  the  glories  of  the  day  ;  how  he  was  consulted 
and  what  he  advised  ;  how  he  was  invited  into 
the  great  room,  where  his  lordship  called  him  by 
his  name ;  how  he  was  caressed  by  Sir  Francis, 
Sir  Joseph,  or  Sir  George ;  how  he  eat  turtle 
and  venison,  and  drank  unanimity  to  the  three 


The  poor  loiterer,  whose  shop  had  confined 
him,  or  whose  wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears 
the  tale  of  luxury  with  envy,  and  at  last  inquires 
what  was  their  petition.  Of  the  petition  no- 
thing is  remembered  by  the  narrator,  but  that  it 
spoke  much  of  fears  and  apprehensions,  and 

ia 


something  very  alarming,  and  that  he  is 
h  is  against  the  government ;  the  other  is 
vinced  that  it  must  be  right,  and  wishes  he  had 
been  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venison,  and 
is  resolved  as  long  as  he  lives  to  be  against  the 
government. 

The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  house  to  house,  and  wherever  it 
comes  the  inhabitants  flock  together,  that  they 
may  see  that  which  must  be  sent  to  the  king. 
Names  are  easily  collected.  One  man  signs  be- 
cause he  hates  the  papists,  another  because  he 
has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes ;  one  be- 
cause it  will  vex  the  parson,  another  because  he 
owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one  because  he  is 
rich,  another  because  he  is  poor ;  one  to  show 
that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that 
he  can  write. 

The  passage,  however,  is  not  always  smooth. 
Those  who  collect  contributions  to  sedition, 
sometimes  apply  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  and 
more  enlightened  mind,  who,  instead  of  lending 
them  his  name,  calmly  reproves  them  for  being 
of  the  people. 


You  who  are  here,  says  he,  complaining  of 

venality,  are  yourselves  the  agents  of  those  who, 
having  estimated  themselves  at  too  high  a  price, 

are  i 


and 

common  affairs,  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  to 
judge  of  a  question  complicated  with  law  writ- 
ten  and  unwritten,  with  the  general  principles  of 
government,  and  the  particular  custom*  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  you  are  showing  them  i 
grievance,  so  distant  that  they  cannot  see  it,  and 
so  light  that  they  cannot  feel  it ;  for  how,  bat  by 
unnecessary  intelligence  and  artificial  provoca- 
tion, should  the  fanners  and  shopkeeper*  of 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  know  or  care  how 
Middlesex  is  represented  ?  instead  of  wandering 
thus  round  the  county  to  exasperate  the  rage  of 
party,  and  darken  the  suspicions  of  igno— 
it  is  the  duty  of  men  like  you,  who  have  1 
for  inquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to  their  1 
labour ;  to  tell  them,  that  submission  is  the  doty 
of  the  ignorant,  and  content  the  virtue  of  the 
poor;  that  they  have  no  skill  in  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, nor  any  interest  in  the  distensions  of 
the  great ;  and  when  you  meet  with  any,  at 
some  there  are,  whose  understandings  are  capa- 
ble of  conviction,  it  will  become  you  to  allay  this 
foaming  ebullition,  by  showing  them  that  they 
have  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition  of  life 
will  easily  receive,  and  that  a  government,  of 
which  an  erroneous  or  unjust  representation  of 
Middlesex  is  the  greatest  crime  that  interest  can 
discover,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  government 
approaching  nearer  to  perfection,  than  any  that 
experience  has  known,  or  history  related. 

The  drudges  of  sedition  wish  to  change  their 
ground,  they  hear  him  with  sullen  silence,  feel 
conviction  without  repentance,  and  are  coo- 
founded  but  not  abashed;  they  go  forward  to 
another  door,  and  find  a  kinder 
a  man  enraged  against  the 
he  has  just  been  paying 
dows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  dissolution 
ment  will  at  all  times  have  its  favourers,  may  he 
easily  imagined.  The  people  indeed  do  not  ex* 
pect  that  one  House  of  Commons  will  be  much 
hon ester  or  much  wiser  than  another:  they  do 
not  suppose  that  the  taxes  will  be  lightened ;  or, 
though  they  have  been  so  often  taught  to  hope 
it,  that  soap  and  candles  will  be  cheaper:  they 
expect  no  redress  of  grievances,  for  of  no  grie- 
vances but  taxes  do  they  complain ;  they  wish 
not  the  extension  of  liberty,  for  they  do  not  f« 
any  restraint ;  about  the  security  of  privilege  or 
property  they  are  totally  careless,  for  they  *ee 
no  property  mvaded,  nor  know,  till  they  are  told, 
that  any  privilege  has  suffered  violation. 

Least  of  all  do  they  expect,  that  any  f«tnre 
parliament  will  lessen  its  own  powers,  or  com- 
municate to  the  people  that  authority  which  it 
has  once  obtained. 

Yet  a  new  parliament  is  sufficiently  desirsWe. 
The  year  of  election  is  a  year  of  jollity ; 
what  is  still  more  delightful,  a  year  of  equality- 
The  glutton  now  eats  the  delicacies  for  which  he 
longed  when  he  could  not  purchase  them,  and 
the  drunkard  has  the  pleasure  of  wine  without 
the  cost  The  drone  lives  a  while  without  work, 
and  the  shopkeeper,  in  the  flow  of  money,  nusef 
The  mechanic  that  trembled  at  * 
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of  Sir  Joseph,  now  bids  him  come 
again  for  an  answer ;  and  the  poacher  whose 
run  has  been  seized,  now  finds  an  opi 


pportunity 

i  reclaim  it.  Even  the  honest  man  is  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  himself  important,  and  willingly 
resumes  in  two  years  that  power  which  he  had 
resigned  for  seven.  Few  lore  their  friends  so 
well  aa  not  to  desire  superiority  by  unexpensive 
benefaction. 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  com- 
the  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  been 
Few  could  be  persuaded  to  lament 
evils  which  they  did  not  suffer,  or  to  solicit  for 
redress  which  they  do  not  want  The  petition 
has  been,  in  some  places,  rejected ;  and  perhaps, 
in  all  but  one,  signed  only  by  the  meanest  and 
grossest  of  the  people. 

Since  this  expedient,  now  invented  or  revived 
to  distress  the  government,  and  equally  practi- 
cable at  all  times  by  all  who  shall  be  excluded 
from  power  and  from  profit,  has  produced  so 
little  effect,  let  us  consider  the  opposition  as  no 
longer  formidable.  The  great  engine  has  re- 
coded  upon  them.  They  thought  that  the  terms 
they  sent  were  terms  of  ieei%ht,  which  would  have 
amazed  all  and  stumbled  many;  but  the  co lister- 


ia before. 

With  great  propriety  and  dignity  the  king 
has,  in  his  speech,  neglected  or  forgotten  them. 
He  might  easily  know,  that  what  was  presented 
as  the  sense  ot  the  people,  is  the  sense  only  of 
the  profligate  and  dissolute ;  and  that  whatever 
parliament  should  be  convened,  the  same  peti- 
tioners would  be  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
request  its  dissolution. 

As  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we 
have  now  an  opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The 
quiet  of  the  nation  has  been  for  years  disturbed 
by  a  faction,  against  which  all  factions  ought  to 
conspire  ;  for  its  original  principle  is  the  desire 
of  levelling ;  it  is  only  animated  under  the  name 
of  seal,  by  the  natural  malignity  of  the  mean 
against  the  great. 
When,  in  the  confusion  which  the  English 
produced  in  France,  the  villains,  ima- 
that  they  had  found  the  golden  hour  of 
ncipation,  took  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
knights  of  both  nations  considered  the  cause  as 
common,  and,  suspending  the  general  hostility, 
united  to  chastise  them. 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  despicable  faction 
is  distinguished  by  plebeian  grossness,  and  sa- 
vage indecency.  To  misrepresent  the  actions 
and  the  principles  of  their  enemies  ia  common  to 
all  parties ;  but  the  insolence  of  invective,  and 
brutality  of  reproach,  which  have  lately  pre- 
vailed, are  peculiar  to  this. 

An  infallible  characteristic  of  meanness  is 
cruelty.  This  is  the  only  faction  that  has 
shouted  at  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  and 
that,  when  his  innocence  procured  his  pardon, 
has  clamoured  for  his  Mood. 

All  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each 
other,  have  agreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  de- 
cency ;  but  these  low-bom  railers  have  attacked 
only  the  authority,  but  the  character,  of  their 
"gn,  and  have  endeavoured,  surely  without 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
the  only  king,  who,  for  almost  a  century, 
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voured  to  deserve  them.  They  have  insulted 
him  with  rudeness  and  with  menaces,  which 
were  never  excited  by  the  gloomy  sullenness  of 
William,  even  when  half  the  nation  denied  him 
their  allegiance  :  nor  by  the  dangerous  bigotry 
of  James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  driven 
from  his  palace ;  and  with  which  scarcely  the 
open  hostilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify  the 
unhappy  Charles,  even  in  the  remarks  on  the 
cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the 
nation  will  consult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  safety, 
and  disdain  to  be  protected  or  enslaved  by  the 
declaimere  or  the  plotters  of  a  city-tavern.  Had 
Rome  fallen  by  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  she 
might  have  consoled  her  fate  by  the  greatness 
of  her  destroyers ;  but  what  would  have  allevi- 
ated the  disgrace  of  England,  had  her  govern- 
ment been  changed  by  Tiler  or  by  Ket  ? 

One  part  of  the  nation  has  never  before  con- 
tended with  the  other,  but  for  some  weighty  and 
apparent  interest  If  the  means  were  violent, 
the  end  was  great.  The  civil  war  was  fought 
for  what  each  army  called  and  believed  the  best 
religion  and  the  best  government.  The  struggle 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  to  exclude  or  restore 
an  exile  king.  We  arc  now  disputing,  with  al- 
most equal  animosity,  whether  Middlesex  shall 
be  represented  or  not  by  a  criminal  from  a  jail. 

The  only  comfort  left  in  such  degeneracy  is, 
that  a  lower  state  can  be  no  longer  possible. 

In  this  contemptuous  censure,  I  mean  not  to 
include  every  single  man.  In  all  lead,  says  the 
chemist,  there  is  Bilver ;  and  in  all  copper  there 
is  gold.  But  mingled  masses  are  justly  denomi- 
nated by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when  the 

f>recious  particles  are  not  worth  extraction,  a 
action  and  a  pig  must  be  melted  down  together 
to  the  forms  and  offices  that  chance  allots  them. 

"  Fiunt  urceoli,  pelves,  sarugo,  patella.1' 

A  few  weeks  will  now  show  whether  the  go- 
vernment can  be  shaken  by  empty  noise,  and 
whether  the  faction  which  depends  upon  its  in- 
fluence, has  not  deceived  alike  the  public  and 
itself.  That  it  should  have  continued  till  now 
is  sufficiently  shameful.  None  can,  indeed,  won- 
der that  it  has  been  supported  by  the  sectaries, 
the  natural  fomcnters  of  sedition  and  confede- 
rates of  the  rabble,  of  whose  religion  little  now 
remains  but  hatred  of  establishments,  and  who 
are  angry  to  find  separation  now  only  tolerated, 
which  was  once  rewarded:  but  every  honest 
man  must  lament,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  torics,  who,  being 
long  accustomed  to  signalize  their  principles  by 
opposition  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  consider  that 
they  have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the 
name  of  party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  his  people. 

A  -  a  man  inebriated  only  by  vapours,  soon  re- 
covers in  the  open  air ;  a  nation  discontented  to 
madness,  without  any  adequate  cause,  will  re- 
turn to  its  wits  and  its  allegiance  when  a  little 
pause  has  cooled  it  to  reflection.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  at  this  alarming  crisis,  but  to 
consider  the  alarm  as  false.  To  make  conces- 
sions, is  to  encourage  encroachment  Let  the 
court  despise  the  faction,  and  the  disappointed 
people  will  soon  deride  it 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  LATE  TRANSAC- 
TIONS RESPECTING  FALKLAND'S 
ISLANDS.  1771. 

To  proportion  the  eagerness  of  contest  to  its 
importance,  seems  too  hard  a  task  for  human 
wisdom.  The  pride  of  wit  has  kept  ages  busy 
in  the  discussion  of  useless  questions,  and  the 
pride  of  power  has  destroyed  armies  to  gain  or 
to  keep  unprofitable  possessions. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  cruel- 
ties of  war  were  filling  the  world  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  rage  was  at  last  appeased,  or 
strength  exhausted,  and  to  the  harassed  nations 
peace  was  restored  with  all  its  pleasures  and  its 
benefits.  Of  this  state  all  felt  the  happiness, 
and  all  implored  the  continuance ;  but  what 
continuance  of  happiness  can  be  expected,  when 
the  whole  system  of  European  empire  can  be  in 
danger  of  a  new  concussion,  by  a  contention  for 
a  few  spots  of  earth,  which,  in  the  deserts  of  the 
ocean,  had  almost  escaped  human  notice,  and 
which,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a  sea- 
mark, had  perhaps  never  had  a  name  ? 

Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what  nature 
has  neglected,  and  that  renown  which  cannot  be 
claimed  by  intrinsic  excellence  or  greatness,  is 
sometimes  derived  from  unexpected  accidents. 
The  Rubicon  was  ennobled  by  the  passage  of 
Cesar,  and  the  time  is  now  come  when  Falk- 
land's Islands  demand  their  historian. 

But  the  writer  to  whom  this  employment  shall 
be  assigned,  will  have  few  opportunities  of  de- 
scriptive splendour,  or  narrative  elegance.  Of 
other  countries  it  is  told  how  often  they  have 
changed  their  government;  these  islands  have 
hitherto  changed  only  their  name.  Of  heroes 
to  conquer,  or  legislators  to  civilize,  here  has 
been  no  appearance ;  nothing  has  happened  to 
them  but  that  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  by 
wandering  navigators,  who  passed  by  them  in 
search  of  better  habitations. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  Columbus,  discovered  America,  had  taken 
possession  of  its  most  wealthy  regions,  they  sur- 
prised and  terrified  Europe  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
exampled influx  of  riches.  They  were  made  at 
once  insupportably  insolent,  and  might  perhaps 
have  become  irresistibly  powerful,  had  not  their 
mountainous  treasures  been  scattered  in  the 
air  with  the  ignorant  profusion  of  unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates 
saw  this  stream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spam 
without  attempting  to  dip  their  own  hands  in  the 
golden  fountain.  France  had  no  naval  skill  or 
power;  Portugal  was  extending  her  dominions 
in  the  east  over  regions  formed  in  the  gavety  of 
nature;  the  Hanseatic  league,  being  planned 
only  for  the  security  of  traffic,  had  no  tendency 
to  discovery  or  invasion ;  and  the  commercial 
states  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  not  lying  upon  the  ocean, 
did  not  desire  to  seek  by  great  hazards,  at  a  dis- 
tance, what  was  almost  at  home  to  be  found  with 

English  alone  were  animated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Spanish  navigators,  to  try  if  any 
thins  was  left  that  might  reward  adventure,  or 
incite  appropriation.  They  sent  Cabot  into  the 
north,  but  in  the  north  there  was  no  gold  or  silver 
to  be  found.   The  best  regions  were  pro-occu- 


pied, vet  they  still  continued  their  hopes  ud 
their  labours.  They  were  the  second  nation 
that  dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  second  circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the 
wealth  of  America  became  lawful  prize,  and 
those  who  were  less  afraid  of  danger  than  ot 
poverty,  supposed  that  riches  might  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  plundering  the  Spaniards.  Nothing 
is  difficult  when  gain  and  honour  unite  their 
influence;  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  these  ex- 
peditions enlarged  our  views  of  the  new  world, 
and  made  us  first  acquainted  with  its  remoter 
coasts. 

In  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendish,  (1598,)  Cap- 
tain Da  vies,  who,  being  sent  out  as  his  associate, 
was  afterwards  parted  from  him  ordeserted  him, 
as  he  was  driven  by  violence  of  weather  about 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  first  who  saw  the  lands  now  called 
Falkland's  Islands,  but  his  distress  permitted 
him  not  to  make  any  observation,  and  he  left 
them  as  he  found  them,  without  a  name, 

Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins being  in  the  same  seaa  with  the  same  de- 
signs, saw  these  Islands  again,  if  they  are  in- 
deed the  same  islands,  and,  in  honour  of  hit 
mistress,  called  them  Hawkins'  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  sufficient  to 
procure  a  general  reception  to  the  new  name ; 
for  when  the  Dutch,  who  had  now  become  strong 
enough  not  only  to  defend  themselves,  but  to  at- 
tack their  masters,  sent  (1598)  Verhagen  and 
Sebald  de  Wert  into  the  South  Seas,  these 
inlands  which  were  not  supposed  to  have  beeo 
known  before,  obtained  the  denomination  of  So- 
bald's  Islands,  and  were  from  that  time  placed 
in  the  charts  ;  though  Frezier  tells  us,  that  they 
were  yet  considered  as  of  doubtful  existence. 
Their  present  English  name  was  probably  gi*« 
them  (1689)  by  Strong,  whose  journal,  yet  un- 
printed,  may  be  found  in  the  Museum.  This 
name  was  adopted  by  Halley,  and  has  from  that 
time,  I  believe,  been  received  into  our  maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by 
the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  saw  those 
Islands  and  mentioned  them ;  but  they  were yet 
not  considered  as  territories  worth  a  contest 
Strong  affirmed  that  there  was  no  wood,  a.id 
Dampier  suspected  that  they  had  no  water. 

Frezier  describes  their  appearance  with  more 
distinctness,  and  mentions  some  ships  of  St 
Maloes,  by  which  they  had  been  visited,  and  to 
which  he  seems  willing  enough  to  ascribe  the 
honour  of  discovering  islands  which  yet  be  ad- 
mits to  have  been  seen  by  Hawkins,  and  named 
bv  Sebald  de  Wert.  He,  I  suppose,  in  honour 
ot  his  countrymen,  called  them  the  Malouinea, 
the  denomination  now  used  by  the  Spaniards 
who  seem  not,  till  very  lately,  to  have  thought 
them  important  enough  to  deserve  a  name. 

Since  the  publication  of  Anson's  voyage,  they 
have  very  much  changed  their  opinion,  linriing 
a  settlement  in  Pepy's  or  Falkland's  Island  re- 
commended by  the  author  as  necessary  to  the 
success  of  our  future  expeditions  against  the 
coast  of  Chili,  and  as  of  such  use  and  import- 
ance, that  it  would  produce  many  advantage* 
in  peace,  and  in  war  would  make  us  master?  of 
the  South  Sea. 

Scarcely  anv  degree  of  judgment  is  sufficient 
to  restrain  the'imagination  from  magnifying  that 
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'hich  it  ia  long  detained.  The  relator  of 
>n'a  voyage  had  heated  his  mind  with  its 
>ub  events,  had  partaken  the  hope  with 
h  it  was  begun,  and  the  vexation  suffered 
s  various  miscarriages,  and  then  thought 
ing  could  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  nation 

that  which  might  promote  the  success  of 

another  enterprise. 

ad  the  heroes  of  that  history  even  performed 
attained  all  that,  when  they  first  spread 
•  sails,  they  ventured  to  hope,  the  conse- 
lce  would  yet  have  produced  very  little  hurt 
le  Spaniards,  and  very  little  benefit  to  the 
lish.  They  would  have  taken  a  few  towns : 
on  and  his  companions  would  have  shared 
blunder  or  the  ransom  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
ng  their  southern  territories  accessible, 
Id  for  the  future  have  guarded  them  better, 
hat  auch  %  settlement  may  be  of  use  in  war, 
nan  that  considers  its  situation  will  deny, 
war  is  not  the  whole  business  of  life ;  it 
xms  but  seldom,  and  every  man,  either  good 
ise,  wishes  that  its  frequency  were  still  less, 
t  conduct  which  betravs  designs  of  future 
ility,  if  it  does  not  excite  violence,  will  al- 
s  generate  malignity ;  it  must  for  ever  ex- 
e  confidence  and  friendship,  and  continue  a 
and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly  reciprocation 
ndirect  injuries,  without  the  bravery  of  war, 
le  security  of  peace. 

he  advantage  of  such  a  settlement  in  time  of 
ce  ia,  I  think,  not  easily  to  be  proved.  For 
it  use  can  it  have  but  of  a  station  for  contra- 
d  traders,  a  nursery  of  fraud,  and  a  rccepta- 

of  theft  ?  Nar borough,  about  a  century 
,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be 
lined  in  voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  except  by 
h  an  armament  as,  with  a  sailor's  morality, 
hi  trade  by  force.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
libitions  of  foreign  commerce,  are,  in  these 
nines,  to  the  last  degree  rigorous,  and  that 
man,  not  authorized  by  the  king  of  Spain, 

trade  there  but  by  force  or  stealth.  What- 
r  profit  is  obtained,  must  be  gained  by  the 
tence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 
Government  will  not,  perhaps,  soon  arrive  at 
h  purity  and  excellence,  but  that  some  con- 
ance  at  least  will  be  indulged  to  the  trium- 
int  and  successful  cheat.  He  that  brings 
alth  home,  is  seldom  interrogated  by  what 
ans  it  was  obtained.  This,  however,  is  one 
those  modes  of  corruption  with  which  man- 
d  ought  always  to  struggle,  and  they  may  in 
ie  hope  to  overcome.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
it, that,  as  the  world  is  more  enlightened, 
.icy  and  morality  will  at  last  be  reconciled,  and 
it  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  what  they  would 
t  suffer. 

But  the  silent  toleration  of  suspected  guilt  is  a 
gree  of  depravity  far  below  that  which  openly 
:ites  and  manifestly  protects  it  To  pardon 
pirate  may  be  injurious  to  mankind  ;  but  how 
tich  greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in 
nich  all  pirates  shall  be  safe !  The  contraband 
ider  is  not  more  worthy  of  protections:  if, 
th  Narborough,  he  trades  by  force,  he  is  a 
rate ;  if  he  trade  seeredy,  he  is  only  a  thief, 
hose  who  honestly  refuse"  his  traffic,  he  hates 
i  obstructors  of  his  profit;  and  those  with 
hom  he  deals  he  cheats,  because  he  knows  that 
icy  dare  not  complain.  He  fives  with  a  heart 
.11  of  that  malignity  which  fear  of  detection  al- 


ways generates  in  those  who  arc  to  < 
just  acquisitions  against  lawful  authority;  and 
when  he  comes  home  with  riches  thus  acquired, 
he  brings  a  mind  hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  for 
reproof,  and  too  stupid  for  reflection  ;  he  offends 
the  high  by  his  insolence,  and  corrupts  the  low  by 
his  example. 

Whether  these  truths  were  forgotten  or  de- 
spised, or  whether  some  better  purpose  was  then 
in  agitation,  the  representation  made  in  Anson's 
voyage  had  such  effect  upon  the  statesmen  of 
that  time,  that  (in  1748)  some  sloops  were  fitted 
out  for  the  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys's  and 
Falkland's  Islands,  and  for  further  discoveries 
in  the  South  Sea.  This  expedition,  though  per- 
haps designed  to  be  secret,  was  not  long  con- 
cealed from  Wall,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
so  vehemently  opposed  it,  and  so  strongly  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  relinquished  part  of  their  original 
design,  and  declared  that  the  examination  of 
those  two  islands  was  the  utmost  that  their  or- 
ders should  comprise. 

This  concession  was  sufficiently  liberal  or  suf- 
ficiently submissive  ;  yet  the  Spanish  court  was 
neither  gratified  by  our  kindness,  nor  softened 
by  our  humility.  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  who 
then  resided  at  Madrid,  was  interrogated  by 
Carvajal  concerning  the  visit  intended  to  Pepys's 
and  Falkland's  Islands  in  terms  of  great  jealousy 
and  discontent;  and  the  intended  expedition 
was  represented,  if  not  as  a  direct  violation  of 
the  late  peace,  yet  as  an  act  inconsistent  with 
amicable  intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  profes- 
sions of  mutual  kindness  which  then  passed  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  Keene  was  directed 
to  protest  that  nothing  more  than  mere  discovery 
was  intended,  and  that  no  settlement  was  to  be 
established.  The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  that 
if  this  was  a  voyage  of  wanton  curiosity,  it 
might  be  gratified  with  less  trouble,  for  he  was 
willing  to  communicate  whatever  was  known  ; 
that  to  go  so  far  only  to  come  back,  was  no  rea- 
sonable act :  and  it  would  be  a  slender  sacrifice 
to  peace  and  friendship  to  omit  a  voyage  in 
which  nothing  was  to  be  gained :  that  if  we  left 
the  places  as  we  found  them,  the  voyage  was 
useless ;  and  if  we  took  possession,  'it  was  a 
hostile  armament,  nor  could  we  expect  that  the 
Spaniards  would  suppose  us  to  visit  the  southern 
parts  of  America  only  from  curiosity,  after 

Anson's 


the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
voyage. 

When  once  we  had  disowned  all  purpose  of 
settling,  it  is  apparent  that  we  could  not  defend 
the  propriety  of  our  expedition  by  arguments 
equivalent  to  Carvajal's  objections.  This  minis- 
try, therefore,  dismissed  the  whole  design,  but  no 
declaration  was  required  by  which  our  right  to 
pursue  it  hereafter  might  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  Island  was  forgotten 
or  neglected,  till  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Eg  mom  ,  a  man  whose 
mind  was  vigorous  and  ardent,  whose  knowledge 
was  extensive,  and  whose  designs  were  magnifi- 
cent :  but  who  had  somewhat  vitiated  his  judg- 
ment by  too  much  indulgence  of  romantic  pro- 
jects and  airy  speculations. 

Lord  Egmont's  eagerness  after  something  new 
determined  him  to  make  inquiry  after  Falkland's 
Island,  and  he  sent  out  Captain  Byron,  who,  ia 
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the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  took,  he  says,  a 
formal  possession  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

The  possession  of  this  place  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Byron's  representation,  no  despicable  acqui- 
sition. He  conceived  the  Island  to  be  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  round,  and  represented  it  a 
region  naked  indeed  of  wood,  but  which,  if  that 
defect  were  supplied,  would  have  all  that  nature, 
almost  all  that  luxury,  could  want.  The  harbour 
he  found  capacious  and  secure,  and  therefore 
thought  it  worthy  the  name  of  Egmont  Of  water 
there  was  no  want,  and  the  ground  he  described 
as  having  all  the  excellences  of  soil,  and  aa  covered 
with  antiscorbutic  herbs,  the  restoratives  of  the 
sailor.  Provision  was  easily  to  be  had,  for  they 
killed  almost  every  day  a  hundred  geese  to  each 
ship,  by  pelting  them  with  stones.  Not  content 
with  physic  and  with  food,  he  searched  yet  deeper 
for  the  value  of  the  new  dominion.  He  dug  in 
of  ore,  found  iron  in  abundance,  and  did  not 


quest  o 
despair 


A  country  thus  fertile  and  delightful,  fortu- 
nately found  where  none  would  have  expected 
it,  about  the  fiftieth  degree  southern  latitude, 
could  not  without  great  supinenesa  be  neglected. 
Early  in  the  next  year,  (January  8,  1766,)  Cap- 
tain Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  where  he 
erected  a  small  blockhouse  and  stationed  a  gar- 
rison. His  description  was  less  flattering.  He 
found  what  he  calls  a  mass  of  island  s  and  broken 
lands,  of  which  the  soil  was  nothing  but  a  bog, 
with  no  better  prospect  than  that  of  barren 
mountains,  beaten  by  storms  almost  perpetual. 
Yet  this,  says  he,  is  summer,  and  if  the  winds  of 
Winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  those  who 
lie  but  two  cables'  length  from  I  h  ■■  shore,  must 
pass  weeks  without  any  communication  with  it 
The  plenty  which  regaled  Mr.  Byron,  and  which 
might  have  supported  not  only  armies  but  armies 
of  Patagons,  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  The 
geese  were  too  wise  to  slay  when  men  violated 
their  haunts,  and  Mr.  Mac  bride's  crew  could 
only  now  and  then  kill  a  goose  when  the  weather 
would  permit  All  the  quadrupeds  which  he  met 
there  were  foxes,  supposed  by  him  to  have  been 
brought  upon  the  ice;  but  of  useless  animals, 
ica-lions  and  penguins,  which  he  calls 
,  the  number  was  incredible.  He  allows, 
however,  that  those  who  touch  at  these  islands 
may  find  geese  and  snipes,  and  in  the  summer 
months,  wdd  celery  and  sorreL 

No  token  was  seen  by  either  of  any  settlement 
ever  made  upon  this  island,  and  Mr.  Macbride 
thought  himself  so  secure  from  hostile  distur- 
bance, that  when  he  erected  his  wooden  block- 
house he  omitted  to  open  the  porta  and  loop- 


When  a  garrison  was  stationed  at  Port  Eg- 
mont, it  was  necessary  to  try  what  sustenance 
the  ground  could  be,  by  culture,  excited  to  pro- 
duce. A  garden  waa  prepared,  but  the  plants 
that  sprung  up  withered  away  in  immaturity. 
Some  fir-seeds  were  sown ;  but  though  this  be 
the  native  tree  of  rugged  climates,  the  young  firs 
that  rose  above  the  ground  died  like  weaker  herb- 
age. The  cold  continued  long,  and  the  ocean 
seldom  was  at  rest 

Cattle  succeeded  better  than  vegetables.  Goats, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  that  were  earned  thither,  were 
found  to  thrive  and  increase  as  in  other  places. 
Am  mortalibxu  arduum  est.    There  is  nothing 


which  human  courage  will  not  undertake,  ux 
little  that  human  patience  will  not  endure.  Tk 
garrison  lived  upon  Falkland's  Island,  shrinkin] 
from  the  blast,  and  shuddering  at  the  billows. 

This  was  a  colony  which  could  never  become 
independent,  for  it  never  could  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself.  The  necessary  supplies  were  anna- 
ally  sent  from  England,  at  an  expense  which  the 
Admiralty  began  to  think  would  not  quickly  be 
repaid.  But  shame  of  deserting  a  project,  ani 
unwillingness  to  contend  with  a  projector  dm 
meant  well,  continued  the  garrison,  and  sup 
plied  it  with  regular  remittances  of  stores 
provision. 

That  of  which  we  are  almost  weary  oursefra, 
we  did  not  expect  any  one  to  envy  ;  and  there- 
fore supposed  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
side in  Falkland's  Island,  the  undisputed  lord*  d 
tempest-beaten  barrenness. 

But  on  the  38lh  of  November,  1769,  Csptifl 
Hunt,  observing  a  Spanish  schooner  hovenoj 
about  the  Island  and  surveying  it,  sent  the  com- 
mander a  message,  by  which  he  required  hint t» 
depart.  The  Spaniard  made  an  appearance  of 
obeying,  but  in  two  days  came  back  with  lettcn 
written  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad,  tai 
brought  by  the  chief  officer  of  a  settlement  on  th* 
east  part  of  Falkland's  Island. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Malouina,  November  3AK 
the  governor  complains,  that  Captain  Hunt, 
when  he  ordered  the  schooner  to  depart,  aseunwi 
a  power  to  which  he  could  have  no  pretensions, 
by  sending  an  imperious  message  to  the  Spanianb 
in  the  king  of  Spain's  own  dominions. 

In  another  letter,  sent  at  the  same  time,  h< 
supposes  the  English  to  be  in  that  part  only 
accident,  and  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  the  £n 
warning.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  » 
present,  of  which,  says  he,  "If  ilbeneiUiereqtial 
to  my  desire  nor  to  your  merit,  you  must  nnpuM 
the  deficiency  to  the  situation  of  us  both." 

In  return  to  this  hostile  civility,  Captain  Hurt 
warned  them  from  the  island,  whidiVdsinw 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  belonging  to  the 
English  by  right  of  the  first  discovery,  and  the 
first  settlement 

This  waa  an  assertion  of  more  confidence  twa 
certainty.   The  right  of  discovery,  indeed,  hss 
already  appeared  to  be  probable,  but  the  njM 
which  priority  of  settlement  confers  I  know  r* 
whether  we  yet  can  establish. 

On  December  10th,  the  officer  sent  by  the  Go- 
vernor of  Port  Solidad  made  three  protests  again*' 
Captain  Hunt  for  threatening  to  fire  upon  him; 
for  opposing  his  entrance  into  Port  Egmont ; 
for  entering  himself  into  Port  Solidad.  On  * 
18th  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad  formally 
warned  Captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  Egm°^ 
and  to  forbear  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  with- 
out permission  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

To  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  by  repeannr 
his  former  claim;  by  declaring  that  his  ord£ 
were  to  keep  possession ;  and  by  once  n"" 
warning  the  Spaniards  to  depart.  , 

The  next  month  produced  more  protest* 
more  replies,  of  which  the  tenor  was  nearly  t» 
same.  The  operations  of  such  harmless  enmity 
having  produced  no  effect,  were  then  reciprocaiy 
discontinued,  and  the  English  were  left  for*  u 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Falkland's  Island  with- 
out molestation.  .  

This  tranquillity,  however,  did  not  last  <on* 
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months  afterwards  (June  4th,  1770)  the 
y,  a  Spanish  frigate,  commanded  by  an 
whose  name  was  Mudariaga,  anchored  in 
.' i i v  >i tt ,  bound,  as  was  said,  for  Port  Soli- 
nd  reduced,  by  n  passage  from  Buenos 
af  fifty-three  days,  to  want  of  water. 
;c  days  afterward*  four  other  frigates  cn- 
lie  port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  such  as  is 
)y  the  commander  of  a  naval  armament, 
splayed  from  the  Industry.  Captain  Far- 
f  the  Swift  frigate,  who  commanded  the 
»n,  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to  come 
re,  and  assist  in  its  defence ;  and  directed 
n  Malt  by  to  bring  the  Favourite  frigate, 
he  commanded,  nearer  to  the  land.  The 
irds  easily  discovering  the  purpose  of  his 
i,  let  him  know  that  it  he  weighed  his  an- 
hey  would  fire  upon  his  ship  ;  but  paying 
ard  to  these  menaces,  he  advanced  towards 
ore.  The  Spanish  fleet  followed,  and  two 
were  fired,  which  fell  at  a  distance  from 
He  then  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  of  such 
ty,  and  was  told  that  the  shots  were  in- 
1  only  as  signals. 

h  the  English  captains  wrote  the  next  day 
idariaga,  the  Spanish  commodore,  warning 
•nm  the  island,  as  from  a  place  which  the 
»h  held  by  right  of  discovery, 
dariaga,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire 
leccssary  mischief,  invited  them  (June  9th 
id  an  officer  who  should  take  a  view  of  his 
l>  that  they  might  be  convinced  of  the  vanity 
listance,  and  do  that  without  compulsion, 
a  he  was,  upon  refusal,  prepared  to  enforce, 
i  officer  was  sent,  who  found  sixteen  hun- 
men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-seven  cannon, 
mortars,  and  two  hundred  bombs.  The 
consisted  of  five  frigates,  from  twenty  to 
y  guns,  which  were  now  stationed  opposite 
e  blockhouse. 

e  then  sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in 
•h  he  maintained  his  master's  right  to  the 
le  Magellanic  region,  and  exhorted  the  Eng- 
to  retire  quietly  from  the  settlement,  which 
could  neither  justify  by  right,  nor  maintain 
rower. 

e  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  away 
.tcver  they  were  desirous  to  remove,  and 
nised  his  receipt  for  what  should  be  left,  that 
oss  might  be  suffered  by  them, 
lis  propositions  were  expressed  in  terms  of 
it  civility ;  but  he  concludes  with  demanding 
inswer  in  niteen  minutes, 
laving,  while  he  was  writing,  received  the 
;rs  of  warning  written  the  day  before  by  the 
fish  captains,  he  told  them  that  he  thought 
telf  able  to  prove  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to 
hose  countries,  but  that  this  was  no  time  for 
>al  altercations.  He  persisted  in  his  deter- 
ation,  and  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for 
inswer. 

\>  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain  Fanner,  that 
ugh  there  had  been  prescribed  yet  a  shorter 
e,  he  would  still  resolutely  defend  his  charge ; 
t  this,  whether  menace  or  force,  would  be 
isidered  as  an  insult  on  the  British  flag,  and 
l  satisfaction  would  certainly  be  required. 
Jn  the  next  day  (June  10th)  Madariaga  land- 
his  forces,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
had  no  bloody  conquest  The  English  had 
ly  a  wooden  blockhouse,  bruit  at  Woolwich, 
d  carried  in  pieces  to  the  island,  with  a  small 


battery  of  cannon.  To  contend  with  obstinacy 
had  been  only  to  lavish  life  without  use  or  hope. 
After  the  exchange  of  a  very  few  shots,  a  capitu- 
lation was  proposed. 

The  Spanish  commander  acted  with  modera- 
tion ;  he  exerted  little  of  the  conqueror  •  what  he 
had  offered  before  the  attack,  he  giantcd  after  the 
victory;  the  English  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
place  with  every  honour,  only  their  departure  was 
delayed,  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  twenty 
days ;  and  to  secure  their  stay,  the  rudder  of  the 
Favourite  was  taken  oft  Mr  hat  they  desired  to 
carry  away,  they  removed  without  molestation  ; 
and  of  what  they  left,  an  inventory  was  drawn, 
for  which  the  Spanish  officer,  by  his  receipt, 
promised  to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  so  sudden  and  so  dis- 
tant, the  English  ministry  could  not  possibly 
have  such  notice  as  might  enable  them  to  prevent 
it  The  conquest  if  such  it  may  be  called,  cost 
but  three  daysj  for  the  Spaniards,  either  sup- 
posing  the  gamson  stronger  than  it  was,  or  re- 
solving to  tnist  nothing  to  chance,  or  considering 
that,  as  their  force  was  greater,  there  was  less 
danger  of  bloodshed,  came  with  a  power  that 
made  resistance  ridiculous,  and  at  once  demand- 
ed and  obtained  possession. 

The  first  account  of  any  discontent  expressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  brought  by  Captain  Hunt, 
who  arriving  at  Plymouth,  June  3d,  1770,  inform- 
ed the  Admiralty  that  the  Island  had  been  claimed 
in  December  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Sohdad. 

This  claim,  made  by  an  officer  of  so  little  dig- 
nity, without  any  known  direction  from  his  supe- 
riors, could  be  considered  only  as  the  zeal  or 
officiousncss  of  an  individual,  unworthy  of  public 
notice,  or  the  formality  of  remonstrance. 

In  August,  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  Ma- 
drid, gave  notice  to  Lord  Weymouth  of  an  account 
newly  brought  to  Cadiz,  that  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  Port  Cuizada,  the  same  which  we 
call  Port  Egmont,  in  the  Magellanic  sea ;  that  in 
January  they  had  warned  away  two  Spanish 
ships;  and  that  an  armament  was  sent  out  in 
May  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  dislodge  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  certain  that  this  ac- 
count was  true ;  but  the  information,  however 
faithful,  was  too  late  for  prevention.  It  was  easily 
known,  that  a  fleet  despatched  in  May  had  before 
August  succeeded  or  miscarried. 

In  October,  Captain  Maltby  came  to  England, 
and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  now  cpitomis- 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can  wit- 
ness that  no  time  was  lost  The  navy  was  sur- 
veyed, the  ships  refitted,  and  commanders  ap- 
pointed; and  a  powerful  fleet  was  assembled, 
well  manned  and  well  stored,  with  expedition, 
after  so  long  a  peace,  perhaps  never  known  be- 
fore, and  with  vigour,  which,  after  the  waste  of 
so  long  a  war,  scarcely  any  other  nation  had  been 
capable  of  exerting. 

This  preparation,  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  so  efficacious  in  its  event,  was  ob- 
structed by  the  utmost  power  of  that  noisy  faction 
which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom,  sometimes 
with  the  roar  of  empty  menace,  and  sometimes 
with  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentation.  Every 
man  saw,  and  every  honest  man  saw  with  de- 
testation, that  they  who  desired  to  force  their 
sovereign  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the  same  time 
to  disable  him  from  action. 
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The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  ministry  easily 
brnke  through  all  the  machinations  of  these 
pigmy  rebel*,  and  our  armament  was  quickly 
such  as  was  likely  to  make  our  negotiations  ef- 
fectual 

The  Prince  of  Masseran,  in  his  first  conference 
with  the  English  ministers  on  this  occasion,  owned 
that  he  had  from  Madrid  received  intelligence 
that  the  English  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from 
Falkland's  Island  by  Buccarelli,  the  Governor  of 
Buenos  Ayrea,  without  any  particular  orders 
from  the  lung  of  Spain.  But  being  asked,  whe- 
ther in  his  master's  name  he  disavowed  Bucca- 
relh's  violence,  he  refused  to  answer  without 
direction. 

The  scene  of  negotiation  was  now  removed  to 
Madrid,  and  in  September,  Mr.  Harris  was 
directed  to  demand  from  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish 
minister,  the  restitution  of  Falkland's  Island,  and 
a  disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Grimaldi  would 
object  to  us  our  own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  from  the  same  island. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  English  forces 
were  indeed  directed  to  warn  other  nations  away  ; 
but  if  compliance  were  refused,  to  proceed  quietly 
in  making  their  settlement,  and  sutler  the 
subjects  of  whatever  power  to  remain  there  with- 
out molestation.  By  possession  thus  taken, 
there  was  only  a  disputable  claim  advanced, 
which  might  be  peaceably  and  regularly  decided, 
without  insult,  and  without  force;  and  if  the 
Spaniards  had  complained  at  the  British  court, 
their  reasons  would  have  been  heard,  and  all  in- 
juries redressed ;  but  that,  by  presupposing  the 
justice  of  their  own  title,  and  having  recourse  to 
arms,  without  any  previous  notice  or  remon- 
strance, they  had  violated  the  peace,  and  insulted 
the  British  government;  and  therefore  it  was 
expected  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  by 
public  disavowal,  and  immediate  restitution. 

The  answer  of  Grimaldi  was  ambiguous  and 
cold.  He  did  not  allow  that  any  particular  or- 
ders had  been  given  for  driving  the  English  from 
their  settlement ;  but  made  no  scruple  of  declar- 
ing, that  such  an  ejection  was  nothing  more 
th.ui  the  settlers  might  have  expected  ;  and  that 
Buccarelli  had  not,  in  In-  opinion,  incurred  any 
blame,  as  the  general  injunctions  to  the  Ameri- 
can governors  were,  to  suffer  no  encroachments 
on  the  Spanish  dominions. 

In  October,  the  Prince  of  Masseran  proposed 
a  convention  for  the  accommodation  of  differ- 
ences by  mutual  concessions,  in  which  the  warn- 
ing given  to  the  Spaniards  by  Hunt  should  be 
disavowed  on  one  side,  and  the  violence  used  by 
Buccarelli  on  the  other.  This  offer  was  consi- 
dered as  little  less  than  a  new  insult,  and  Gri- 
maldi was  told,  that  injury  required  reparation ; 
that  when  either  party  had  suffered  evident 
wrong,  there  was  not  the  parity  subsisting  which 
is  implied  in  conventions  and  contracts ;  that  we 
considered  ourselves  as  openly  insulted,  and  de- 
manded satisfaction  plenary  and  unconditional. 

Grimaldi  affected  to  wonder  that  we  were  not 
yet  appeased  by  their  concessions.  They  had, 
he  said,  granted  all  that  was  required ;  they  had 
offered  to  restore  the  island  in  the  slate  in  which 
they  found  it ;  but  he  thought  that  they  likewise 
might  hope  for  some  regard,  and  that  die  warn- 
ing sent  by  Hunt  would  be  disavow  ed. 

Mr.  Hams,  our  minister  at  Madrid,  inaisted 


that  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  uneoodi- 
tional  reparation,  and  Grimaldi  delayed  his  an- 
swer, that  a  council  might  be  called.  In  a  few 
days  orders  were  despatched  to  Prince  Masseran, 
by  which  he  was  commissioned  to  declare  the 
kmg  of  Spain's  readiness  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  king  of  England,  in  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving from  him  a  reciprocal  satisfaction,  by 
the  disavowal,  so  often  required,  of  Hunt! 
warning. 

Finding  the  Spaniards  disposed  to  make  bo 
other  acknowledgments,  the  English  nunistrr 
considered  a  war  as  not  likely  to  be  long  avoid- 
ed. In  the  latter  end  of  November,  private  no- 
tice was  given  of  their  danger  to  the  merchants 
at  Cadiz,  and  the  officers  absent  from  Gibraltar 
were  remanded  to  their  posts.  Our  naval  force 
was  every  day  increased,  and  we  made  no  abate- 
ment of  our  original  demand. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  court  still  con- 
tinued, and  about  the  end  of  the  year  all  hope  of 
reconciliation  was  so  nearly  extinguished,  that 
Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to  withdrew,  with  ibe 
usual  forms,  from  his  residence  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmness  is 
commonly  successful ;  having  not  swelled  our 
first  requisition  with  any  superfluous  appen- 
dages, wc  had  nothing  to  yield,  we  therefore  only 
repealed  our  first  proposition,  prepared  for  war, 
though  desirous  of  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  king 
of  France  dismissed  Choiseul  from  his  employ- 
ments. What  effect  this  revolution  of  the 
French  court  had  upon  the  Spanish  counsels, 
I  pretend  not  to  be  informed.  Choiseul  had 
always  professed  pacific  dispositions,  nor  is  it 
certain,  however  it  may  be  suspected,  that  he 
talked  in  different  strains  to  different  parties. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  universal  error  of 
historians  to  suppose  it  politically,  as  it  is  physi- 
cally true,  that  every  effect  has  a  proportionate 
cause.  In  the  inanimate  action  of  matter  uoon 
matter,  the  motion  produced  can  be  but  equal  to 
the  force  of  the  moving  power  ;  but  the  opera* 
Uons  of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  admit  no 
such  laws.  The  caprices  of  voluntary  agents 
laugh  at  calculation.  It  is  not  always  thai 
there  is  a  strong  reason  for  a  great  event.  Ob- 
stinacy and  flexibility,  malignity  and  kindness, 
give  place  alternately  to  each  other,  and  the 
reason  of  these  vicissitudes,  however  important 
may  be  the  consequences,  often  escapes  the 
mind  in  which  the  change  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  Janu- 
ary to  appear  in  the  Spanish  counsels,  had  any 
other  cause  than  conviction  of  the  impropriety 
of  their  past  conduct,  and  of  the  danger  of  a 
new  war,  it  is  noi  cosy  to  decide ;  but  they  be- 
gan, whatever  was  the  reason,  to  relax  their 
haughtiness,  and  Mr.  Harris's  departure  was 
countermanded. 

The  demands  first  made  by  England  were 
still  continued,  and  on  January  22d,  the  prince 
of  Masseran  delivered  a  declaration,  in  which 
the  king  of  Spain  "disavows  the  violent  enter- 
prise of  Buccarelli,"  and  promises  "to  restore 
the  port  and  fort  called  Egmont,  with  all  the 
artillery  ond  stores,  according  to  the  mventory." 

To  this  promise  of  restitution  is  subjoined, 
that  "  this  engagement  to  restore  Port  bgnvmt 
cannot,  nor  ought  in  any  wise  to  affect  the 
question  of  the  prior  right  of  sovereignty  of 
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the  Malouine,  otherwise  called  Falkland's  Is- 


acccptcd  by  the  Earl  of 
1  on  the  part  of  his  mas- 
ter, that  the  Prince  of  Masse  ran  being  autho- 
rized by  his  catholic  majesty  "to  offer  in  his 
majesty's  name  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  a 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  him  by  dispos- 
sessing him  of  Port  Eglmont,"  and  having  signed 
a  declaration  expressing  that  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty "  disavows  the  expedition  against  Port 
Eeraont,  and  engages  to  restore  it  in  the  state  in 
which  it  stood  before  the  10th  of  June,  1770, 
his  Britannic  majesty  will  look  upon  the  said 
declaration,  together  with  the  full  performance 
of  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain." 

This  is  all  that  was  originally  demanded. 
The  expedition  is  disavowed,  and  the  island  is 
restored.  An  injury  is  acknowledged  by  the  re- 
ception of  Lord  Rochford's  paper,  who  twice 
mentions  the  word  injury,  and  twice  the  word 
talisfaction. 

The  Spaniards  have  stipulated  that  the  grant 
of  possession  shall  not  preclude  the  question  of 
prior  right,  a  question  which  we  shall  probably 
make  no  haste  to  discuss,  and  a  right  of  which 
no  formal  resignation  was  ever  required.  This 
reserve  has  supplied  matter  for  much  clamour, 
and  perhaps  the  English  ministry  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  the  declaration  been 
without  it  But  when  we  have  obtained  all  that 
was  asked,  why  should  we  complain  that  we 
have  not  more  ?  ^Vhcn  the  possession  is  con- 
ceded, where  is  the  evil  that  the  right,  which 
that  concession  supposes  to  be  merely  hypothe- 
tical, is  referred  to  the  Greek  calends  for  a  fu- 
ture disquisition  ?  Were  the  Switzcrs  less  free, 
or  less  secure,  because  after  their  defection  from 
the  house  of  Austria  they  had  never  been  de 


dared  independent,  before  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia? Is  the  king  of  France  less  a  sovereign 
because  the  king  of  England  partakes  his  title  ? 

If  sovereignty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce 
an  v  prince  ts  a  sovereign  through  his  whole  do- 
minions ;  if  sovereignty  consists  in  this,  that  no 
superior  is  acknowledged,  our  king  reigns  at 
Port  Egmont  with  sovereign  authority.  Almost 
every  new-acquired  territory  is  in  some  degree 
controvertible,  and  till  the  controversy  is  de- 
cided, a  term  very  difficult  to  be  fixed,  all  that  can 
be  had  is  real  possession  and  actual  dominion. 

This  surely  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  feudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessening  that 
splendour  of  character  which  once  illuminated 
the  kingdom,  then  dazzled,  and  afterwards  in- 
flamed it ;  and  for  whom  it  will  be  happy  if  the 
nation  shall  at  last  dismiss  him  to  nameless  ob- 
scurity, with  that  equipoise  of  blame  and  praise 
which  Comeillc  Allows  to  Richdiou  &  MM  who 
I  think,  had  much  of  his  merit,  and'  many  of  his 


i  parte  4  ton  gri  de  ee  ^ 
Moil  pour  moiie  n'en  dirai  rien  ; 
B  m'a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 
II  m'.i  fail  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien. 

To  push  advantages  too  far,  is  neither  gene- 
rous nor  just.  Had  we  insisted  on  a  concession 
of  antecedent  right,  it  may  not  misbecome  us, 
either  as  moralists  or  politicians,  to  consider 


already,  he  might  say,  granted  you  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  right,  and  have  not  denied  you  the  name. 
We  have  not  said  that  the  right  was  ours  before 
this  concession,  but  only  that  what  right  we  had, 
is  not  by  this  concession  vacated.  We  have 
now  for  more  than  two  centuries  ruled  large 
tracts  of  tne  American  continent,  by  a  claim 
which  perhaps  is  valid  only  upon  this  conside- 
ration, that  no  power  can  produce  a  better ;  by 
the  right  of  discovery  and  prior  settlement.  And 
by  such  titles  almost  all  the  dominions  of  the 
earth  are  holden,  except  that  their  original  is 
beyond  memory,  and  greater  obscurity  gives 
them  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow  this 
plea  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  em- 
pire shakes  at  the  foundation.  When  you  sup- 
pose yourselves  to  have  first  descried  the  dis- 
puted island,  you  suppose  what  you  can  hardly 
prove.  We  were  at  least  the  general  discoverers 
of  the  Magellanic  region,  and  have  hitherto  held 
it  with  all  its  adjacencies.  The  justice  of  this 
tenure  the  world  has  hitherto  admitted,  and 
yourselves  at  least  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about 
twenty  years  ago  you  desisted  from  your  pur- 
posed expedition,  and  expressly  disowned  any 
design  of  settling,  where  you  are  now  not  con- 
tent to  settle  and  to  reign,  without  extorting 
such  a  confession  of  original  right,  a 
every  other  nation  to  follow  you. 

To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is 
able  to  impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  which  the  importance  of  this  island  is  in- 
ferred by  Junius,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his 
despicable  fiiction  whose  name  docs  not  disgrace 
the  page  of  an  opponent.  The  value  of  the 
thing  disputed  may  be  very  different  to  him  that 
gains  ana  him  that  loses  it.  The  Spaniards,  by 
yielding  Falkland's  Island,  have  admitted  a  pre- 
cedent of  what  they  think  encroachment ;  have 
suffered  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  outworks  of 
their  empire ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reserve 
of  prior  right,  have  Buffered  a  dangerous  excep- 
tion to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their  Am  - 


territories. 

Such  is  the  loss  of  Spain  ;  let  us  now  compute 
the  profit  of  Britain.  We  have,  by  obtaining  a 
disavowal  of  BuccareUi's  expedition,  and  re- 
stitution of  our  settlement,  maintained  the  ho- 


nour of  the  crown,  and  the  superiority  of  our  in- 
fluence. Beyond  this  what  have  we  acquired  ? 
What,  but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  solitude,  an  island 
thrown  aside  from  human  use,  stormy  in  win- 
ter, and  barren  in  summer  ;  an  island  which  not 
the  southern  savages  have  dignified  with  habita- 
tion ;  where  a  garrison  must  be  kept  in  a  state 
that  contemplates  with  envy  the  exiles  of  Siberia ; 
of  which  the  expense  will  be  perpetual,  and  the 
use  only  occasional ;  and  which,  if  fortune  smile 
upon  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest  of  smug- 
glers in  peace,  and  in  war  the  refuge  of  future 
Bucaniers.  To  all  this  the  government  has  now 
given  ample  attestation,  for  the  island  has  been 
since  abandoned,  and  perhaps  was  kept  only  to 
quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not  then  wl 
concealed,  of  quitting  it  in  a  short  time. 
This  is  the  country  of  which  we  ha 


possession,  and  of  which  a  numerous  party  pre- 
tends to  wish  that  we  had  murdered  thousands 
for  the  titular  sovereignty.  To  charge  any  men 
with  such  madness,  approaches  to  an  accusation 
defeated  by  its  own  incredibility.    As  they  have 
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only  adding  another  to  the 
heap,  and  that  they  do  not  mean  ail  that  they 
profess.  But  of  this  faction  what  evil  may  not 
be  credited  ?  They  have  hitherto  shown  no  vir- 
tue, and  very  little  wit,  beyond  that  mischievous 
cunning  for  which  it  is  held  by  Hale  that  chil- 
dren may  be  hanged. 

As  war  is  the  last  of  remedies,  cuncta  prius 
tentanda,  ail  lawful  expedients  must  be  used  to 
avoid  it  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is 
surely  the  duty  of  those  whose  station  intrusts 
them  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from 
r  charge.  There  are  diseases  of  animal  na- 
re  which  nothing  but  amputation  can  remove ; 
there  may,  by  the  depravation  of  human  pas- 
i,  be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in  collective  life 
which  fire  and  the  sword  are  the  necessary 
nedies ;  but  in  what  can  skill  or  caution  be 
better  shown  than  preventing  such  dreadful 
operations,  while  there  is  yet  room  for  gentler 
i? 

•nderful  with  what  coolness  and  indif- 
i  the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  com- 
1.  Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance,  or 
read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its 
evils  to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more 
than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army, 
a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some  indeed  must 
perish  in  the  most  successful  field,  but  they  die 

rn  the  bed  of  honour,  resign  their  Urea  amid.it 
joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled  with  England's 
giory,  smile  in  death. 

The  life  of  a  modern  soldier  is  ill  represented 
by  heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruc- 
tion more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the 
■word.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  perished  in  our  late  contests  with  France 
and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke 
of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale, 
torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless;  gasping  and 
groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and 
were  at  last  whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the 


By  incommodious  encampments  and  unwhole- 
some stations,  where  courage  is  useless,  and  en- 
terprise impracticable,  fleets  are  silently  dispeo- 
pled, and  armies  sluggishly  melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the 
most  part,  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civi- 
lized nations  make  very  slow  changes  in  the 
system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the 
few  individuals  who  are  benefited,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  the  clearest  right  to  their  advan- 
tages. If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the 
profit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle  grew  rich 
by  the  victory,  he  might  show  his  gains  with- 
out envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years' 
war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of 
multitudes  and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by 
contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters 
and  agents,  contractors  and  commissaries,  whose 
equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces 
rise  like  exhalations  ? 

These  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  la- 
bour, or  hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  coun- 
try is  impoverished-  they  rejoice  when  obsti- 
'  or  ambition  adds  another  year  to  slaughter 
devastation ;  and  laugh  from  their  desks  at 


to  figure,  and  cipher  to  cipher,  hoping  for  a  new 

contract  from  a  new  armament,  and  computing 
thenrofits  of  a  siege  or  tempest 

Those  who  suffer  their  minds  to  dwell  on 
these  considerations  will  think  it  no  great  crime 
in  the  ministry  that  they  have  not  snatched  with 
eagerness  the  first  opportunity  of  rushing  into 
the  field,  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  quiet 
negotiation  all  the  real  good  that  victory  could 
have  brought  us. 

Of  victory  indeed  every  nation  is  confident 
before  the  sword  is  drawn ;  and  this  mutual 
confidence  produces  that  wantonness  of  blood- 
shed that  has  so  often  desolated  the  world.  But 


it  is  evident,  that  of  contradictory  opinions  one 
must  be  wrong;  and  the  history  of  mankind 
does  not  want  examples  that  may  teach  caution 
to  the  daring  and  moderation  to  the  proud. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blasted  by  con- 
descending to  inquire,  whether  we  might  not 
possibly  grow  rather  less  than  greater  by  attack 
ing  Spain  ?  Whether  we  should  have  to  contend 
with  Spain  alone,  whatever  has  been  promised 
by  our  patriots,  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted 
A  war  declared  for  the  empty  sound  of  an  an- 
cient title  to  a  Magellanic  rock,  would  raise  the 
indignation  of  the  earth  against  us.  These  en- 
croaehers  on  the  waste  of  nature,  says  our  ally 
the  Russian,  if  they  succeed  in  their  first  effort 
of  usurpation,  will  make  war  upon  us  for  u  title 
to  Kamschatscha.  These  universal  settlers,  says 
our  ally  the  Dane,  will  in  a  short  time  settle  upon 
Greenland,  and  a  fleet  will  batter  Copenhagen, 
till  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  it  always  wis 
their  own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  possible  that 
any  power  should  favour  us,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  some  would  oppose  us.  The  French,  we 
are  told,  are  otherwise  employed :  the  contests 
between  the  king  of  France  and  his  own  subjects 
are  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  supporting 
Spain.  But  who  docs  not  know  that  a  foreign 
war  has  often  put  a  stop  to  civil  discords  1  it 
withdraws  the  attention  of  the  public  from  do- 
mestic grievances,  and  affords  opportunities  ot 
dismissing  the  turbulent  and  restless  to  distant 
employments.  The  Spaniards  have  always  an 
argument  of  irresistible  persuasion.  If  Francs 
will  not  support  them  against  England  they  will 
strengthen  England  against  France. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  speculation, 
and  suppose  that  we  are  to  engage  with  Spam, 
and  with  Spain  alone ;  it  is  not  even  jet  very  cer- 
tain that  much  advantage  will  be  gamed. 

Spain  is  not  .easily  vulnerable  ;  her  kingdom, 
by  the  loss  or  cession  of  many  fragments  of  do- 
minion, is  become  solid  and  compact.  The 
Spaniards  have,  indeed,  no  fleet  able  to  oppose 
us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour  actual  opposi- 
tion :  they  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
territories,  and  let  us  exhaust  our  seamen  in  • 
hopeless  siege.  They  will  give  comnussioni  to 
privateers  of  every  nation,  who  will  prey  upon 
our  merchants  without  possibility  of  reprisal 
If  they  think  their  Plato  fleet  in  danger,  they 
will  forbid  it  to  set  sail,  and  live  a  while  upon  the 
credit  of  treasure  which  all  Europe  knows  to  be 
safe  :  and  which,  if  our  obstinacy  should  con- 
tinue till  they  can  no  longer  be  without  it,  will 
be  conveyed  to  them  with  secrecy  and  security 
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the  whole  continent  of  Spanish  America 
open  to  invasion  ;  we  shall  have  nothing 
at  march  into  these  wcalthr  regions,  and 
their  present   marten*  confess  that  they 
ilways  our*  by  ancient  right.    Wc  shall 
brass   and  iron  out  of  our  houses,  and 
g  but  silver  will  be  seen  among  us. 
this  is  very  desirable,  hut  it  is  not  certain 
can  be  easily  attained.    Largo  tracts  of 
era  were  added  by  the  last  war  to  the 
t  dominions  ;  bat,  if  the  faction  credit  their 
V.  polio,  they  were  conquered  in  Germany, 
at  best  are  only  the  barren  parts  of  the 
lent,  the  refuse  of  the  earlier  adventurers, 
i  the  French,  who  came  last,  had  taken  only 
iter  than  nothing. 

ainst  tho  Spanish  dominions  we  have  never 
-to  been  able  to  do  much.  A  few  priva- 
have  grown  rich  at  their  expense,  but  no 
ne  of  conquest  has  yet  been  successful. 

•  are  defended  not  by  walls  mounted  with 

which  by  cannons  mavbe  battered,  but 
e  storms  of  "the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the 
by  the  flames  of  calenture  and  blasts  of 
lencc. 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite  pe- 
of  English  greatness,  no  enterprises  against 
nca  had  any  other  consequence  than  that 
ctending  English  navigation.  HercCaven- 

perished  after  all  his  hazards;  and  here 
;e  and  Hawkins,  great  as  they  were  in 
vledge.  and  in  fame,  having  promised  ho- 

•  to  themselves  and  dominion  to  the  country, 
i  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dishonoura- 
jraveji. 

uring  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time 
/hich  the  patriotic  tribes  still  more  ardently 
ro  the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions  were 
n  attempted  ;  but  here,  and  only  here,  the 
me  of  Cromwell  made  a  pause.  His  forces 
e  driven  from  Hispaniola,  his  hopes  of  pos- 
ting the  West  Indies  vanished,  and  Jamaica 
.  taken,  only  that  the  whole  expedition  might 
grow  ridiculous. 

.'he  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered, 
»re  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  saw 
ir  invaders  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
nenta ;  poisoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by 

dews ;  where  every  hour  swept  away  batta- 
is  ;  and  in  the  three  days  that  passed  between 

descent  and  re-embarkation,  half  an  army 
•ished. 

In  the  last  war  the  Havanna  was  taken  ;  at 
»at  expense  is  too  well  remembered.  May 
t  country  be  never  cursed  with  such  another 
nqnest ! 

These  instances  of  miscarriage,  and  these  ar- 
ments  of  difficulty,  may  perhaps  abate  the 
ilitary  ardour  of  the  public.  Upon  the  oppo- 
•nts  of  the  government  their  operation  will  be 
fTerent ;  they  wish  for  war,  but  not  for  con- 
test ;  victory  would  defeat  their  purposes 
uiallv  with  peace,  because  prosperity  would 
i f  u rail  v  continue  the  trust  in  those  hands  which 
id  used  it  fortunately.  The  patriots  gratified 
lemselvos  with  expectations  that  some  sinis- 
ous  accident,  or  erroneous  conduct,  might  dif- 
lse  discontent  and  inflame  malignity.  '  Their 
ope  is  malevolence,  and  their  good  is  evil. 

Of  their  zeal  for  their  country  we  have  already 
tad  a  specimen.  While  they  were  terrifying  the 
lation  with  doubts  whether  it  was  any  longer  I 


to  exist;  while  they  represented  invasive  ar- 
mies as  hovering  in  the  clouds,  and  hostile 
as  emerging  from  the  deeps,  they  obstn 
our  levies  of  seamen,  and  embarrassed  our  en- 
deavours of  defence.  Of  such  men  he  thinks 
with  unnecessary  candour  who  does  not  believe 
them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  miscarriage 
which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  our  troops 
or  betraying  our  counsels. 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  public  by 
those  sanguinary  statesmen,  that  though  the 
fleet  has  been  refitted  and  manned,  yet  no  hosti- 
lities have  followed  ;  and  they  who  sat  wishing 
for  misery  and  slaughter  are  disappointed  of 
their  pleasure.  But  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war, 
it  is  the  end  likewise  of  preparations  for  war; 
and  he  may  be  justly  hunted  down  as  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  that  can  choose  to  snatch  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  what  gentler  means  can 
equally  obtain. 

The  ministry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to 

Srovoke  an  enemy,  lest  ill  success  should  disc  re- 
it  and  displace  them.  I  hope  that  they  had 
better  reasons ;  that  they  paid  some  regard  to 
equity  and  humanity :  and  considered  them- 
selves as  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  their  fel- 
low subjects,  and  as  the  destroyers  of  all  that 
should  be  superfluously  slaughtered.  Bat  let 
us  suppose  that  their  own  safety  had  some  in- 
fluence on  their  conduct,  they  will  not,  however, 
sink  to  a  level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the 
motive  might  be  selfish,  the  act  was  innocent. 
They  who  grow  rich  by  administering  physic, 
are  not  to  be  numbered  with  them  that  get  mo- 
ney by  dispensing  poison.  If  they  maintain 
power  by  harmlessness  and  peace,  they  must 
for  ever  be  at  a  great  distance  from  niffians  who 
would  gain  it  by  mischief  and  confusion.  The 
watch  of  a  city  may  guard  it  for  hire ;  but  are 
well  employed  in  protecting  it  from  those  who 
lie  in  wait  to  Are  the  streets,  and  rob  the  houses 
amidst  the  conflagration. 

An  unsuccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  effect  which  the  enemies  of  the  ministry 
so  earnestly  desire  ;  for  who  could  have  sustain- 
ed the  disgrace  of  folly  ending  in  misfortune? 
But  had  wanton  invasion  undeservedly  prosper- 
ed, had  Falkland's  Island  been  yield*  <1  uncondi- 
tionally with  every  right  prior  and  posterior; 
though  the  rabble  might  have  shouted,  and  the 
windows  have  blazed,  yet  those  who  know  the 
value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  credit, 
would  have  murmured,  perhaps  unheard,  at  the 
increase  of  our  debt  and  the  loss  of  our  people. 

This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  risible  pro- 
moters of  sedition  may  think  it  convenient  to 
shrink  from  the  accusation,  is  loudly  avowed  by 
Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much 
of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Ju- 
nius it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he 
scatters  ambiguous  expressions  among  the  vul- 
gar; for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and 
endeavours  to  let  slip  tho  dogs  of  foreign  or  of 
civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going,  and 
careless  what  may  be  their  prey. 

Junius  has  sometimes  made  his  satire  felt,  but 
let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom 
of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has 
sometimes  sported  with  lucky  malice ;  but  to 
him  that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be 
sarcastic  in  a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack 
the  Giant-killer  in  a  coat  of  darkness,  he  may 
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do  much  mischief  with  little  strength-  Novelty 
captivates  the  superficial  and  thoughtless  ;  ve- 
hemence delights  the  discontented  and  turbulent 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  wdl  al- 
ways have  an  audience  ;  he  that  vilifies  esta- 
blished authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

J  unius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  im- 
pudence which  has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world 
before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  mon- 
ster makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided 
for  his  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had 
nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  ene- 
mies whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark. 
Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all 
the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  he  has  been  bold;  out  of  the  reach  of 
shame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhetori- 
cian, he  has  had  the  art  of  persuading  when  he 
seconded  desire ;  as  a  reasoncr,  he  has  convinced 
those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist, 
he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace ;  and 
as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he 
has  been  able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  nation 
combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it  Let 
us  abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence, 
and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy  the  sympathetic 
favour  of  plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  say  that 
we  shall  leave  him  nothing :  the  cause  that  I  de- 
fend scorns  the  help  of  falsehood ;  but  if  we 
leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  ? 

Itis  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pun- 
gency of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that 
Be  detains  the  city  of  London,  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no 
cognizance.  They  admire  him  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of 
outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of 
falsehood.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
feel  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterity  of 
sophistry  ;  their  faculties  arc  better  proportioned 
to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity  of  Beckford : 
but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and 
they  are  therefore  sure  that  Junius  is  infallible. 
Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead 
them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who 
cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebel- 
lion. 

Junius  in  an  unusual  phenomenon,  on  which 
some  have  gazed  with  wonder  and  some  with 
terror;  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  pas- 
sions. He  will  Boon  be  more  closely  viewed  or 
more  attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has 
taken  for  a  comet  that  from  its  flaming  hair  shook 
pestilence  and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a 
meteor  formed  by  vapours  of  putrifying  demo- 
cracy, and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  effervescence 
of  interest  struggling  with  conviction ;  which 
after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will 
leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regard  it. 

Yet,  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius 
secure  from  criticism,  though  his  expressions  are 
often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should  never 
have  stationed  him  •«•;,«„•  re  he  has  placed  himself, 
had  I  riot  rated  htm  by  his  morals  rather  than  his 
facilities.  What,  says  Pope,  must  be  the  priest, 
where  a  monkey  is  the  god?  What  must  be  the 
drudge  of  a  party,  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes 
and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Townshend  ? 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  there- 
fore tell  it.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  ministry,  he 
sees  them  growing  hourly  stronger.   He  knows 


that  a  war  at  once  unjust  i 
have  certainly  displaced  them,  and  is  therefore, 
in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  wai  vu 
not  unjustly  made,  and  unsuccessfully  condu  -ted. 
But  there  are  others  whose  thought*  are  lew 
clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes  perhaps 
are  less  consequentially  digested;  who  declare 
that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn 
the  ministry  for  not  doing  that,  by  which  a  rap- 
ture would  naturally  have  been  made. 

If  one  party  resolves  to  demand  what  the  other 
resolves  to  refuse,  the  dispute  can  be  determined 
only  by  arbitration  ;  and  between  powers  who 
have  no  common  superior,  there  is  no  other  art* 
trator  than  the  sword. 

Whether  the  ministry  might  not  equitably  hare 
demanded  more,  is  not  worthy  a  question.  The 
utmost  exertion  of  right  is  always  invidious,  and 
where  claims  are  not  easily  determinable,  a 
always  dangerous.  We  asked  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary, and  persisted  in  our  first  claim  without 
mean  recession,  or  wanton  aggravation.  The 
Spaniards  found  us  resolute,  and  complied  afters 
short  struggle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  ministry  is,  that  they 
have  found  the  means  of  avoiding  their  own  ruin: 
but  the  charge  against  them  is  multifarious  and 
confused,  as  will  happen,  when  malice  and  dis- 
content are  ashamed  of  their  complaint  The  past 
and  the  future  are  complicated  in  the  censure. 
We  have  heard  a  tumultuous  clamour  about 
honour  and  rights,  injuries  and  insults,  the  British 
flag,  and  the  Favourite's  rudder,  Buccarelii'i coo- 
duct,  and  Grimaldi's  declarations,  the  Manilla 
ransom,  delays,  and  reparation. 

Through  the  whole  argument  of  the  faction 
runs  the  general  error,  that  our  sclderoent  on 
Falkland's  Island  was  not  only  lawful  but  on 
questionable ;  that  our  right  was  not  only  certain 
but  acknowledged  ;  and  that  the  equity  of  our 
conduct  was  such,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not 
blame  or  obstruct  it  without  combating  their  own 
conviction,  and  opposing  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind. 

If  once  it  be  discovered  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Spaniards,  our  settlement  was  usurped,  oar 
claim  arbitrary,  and  our  conduct  insolent,  all  that 
has  happened  will  appear  to  follow  by  a  natural 
concatenation.  Dour, 
and  disquisition,  disqi 
delay  causes  inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanish  government  immediately 
yielded  unconditionally  all  that  was  required,  we 
might  have  been  satisfied  ;  but  what  would  Eu- 
rope have  Judged  of  their  submission  ?  that  diey 
shrunk  before  us  as  a  conquered  people  who,  bar- 
ing lately  yielded  to  our  arms,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  to  our  pride.  The  honour  of 
the  public  is  indeed  of  high  importance ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  we  have  had  to  transact 
with  a  mighty  king  and  a  powerful  nation,  who 
have  unluckily  been  taught  to  think  that  they 
have  honour  to  keep  or  lose  as  well  as  ourseh-e*. 

When  the  Admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  the 
warning  given  to  Hunt,  they  were,  I  suppose 
informed  that  Hunt  had  first  provoked  it  by 
warning  away  the  Spaniards,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered one  act  of  insolence  as  balanced  by  an- 
other, without  expecting  that  more  would  be 
done  on  either  side.  Of  representations  and  re- 
monstrances there  would  be  no  end,  if  they 
to  be  made  whenever  i 


'-    1  l    IU    lUHUn    \JJ  a*   

bis  will  produce  dispu^ 
tisition  requires  delay, 


were 
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civil  to  each  other :  nor  could  peace  ever  be  en- 
joyed, if  upon  such  transient  provocations  it  be 
imagined  necessary  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
might  then,  it  is  said,  have  increased  our  force 
with  more  leisure  and  less  inconvenience ;  but 
this  is  to  judge  only  by  the  event.  We  omitted 
"  i  the  public,  because  we  did  not  suppose 
urnament  would  be  necessary, 
months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told, 
Buccarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent 
the  settlement  of  Port  Egmont  a  force 
nsured  the  conquest.  The  Spanish  com- 
ider  required  the  English  captains  to  depart, 
but  they,  thinking  that  resistance  necessary 
which  they  knew  to  be  useless,  gave  the  Spa- 
niards the  right  of  prescribing  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. The  Spaniards  imposed  no  new  condition, 
etcept  that  the  sloop  should  not  sail  under  twenty 
days :  and  of  this  they  secured  the  performance 
by  taking  off  the  rudder. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  appears 
nothing  in  all  this  unreasonable  or  offensive.  If 
the  English  intended  to  keep  their  stipulation, 
bow  were  they  injured  by  the  detention  of  the 
rudder  1  If  the  rudder  be  to  a  ship  what  his  tail 
is  in  fables  to  a  fox,  the  part  in  which  honour  is 
placed,  and  of  which  the  violation  is  never  to  be 
endured,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Favourite  suffered 
an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a  cause  for 
which  nations  should  slaughter  one  another. 

When  Buccarelli's  invasion  was  known  and 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  infringed,  we  demanded 
reparation  and  prepared  for  war,  and  we  gained 
equal  respect  by  the  moderation  of  our  terms,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  exertion.  The  Spanish  minister 
immediately  denied  that  Buccarelli  had  received 
any  particular  orders  to  seize  Port  Egmont,  nor 
pretended  that  he  was  justified  otherwise  than  by 
the  general  instructions  by  which  the  American 
governors  are  required  to  exclude  the  subjects  of 
other  powers. 

To  nave  inquired  whether  our  settlement  st 
Port  Egmont  was  any  violation  of  the  Spanish 
rights,  had  been  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which 
the  pertinacity  of  political  disputants  might  have 
continued  without  end.  We  therefore  called  for 
restitution,  not  as  a  confession  of  right,  but  as  a 
reparation  of  honour,  which  required  that  we 
should  be  restored  to  our  former  state  upon  the 
island,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  disavow 
the  action  of  his  governor. 

In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pected from  us  a  disavowal  of  the  menaces  with 
which  they  had  been  first  insulted  by  Hunt ;  and 
if  the  claim  to  the  island  be  supposed  doubtful, 
they  certainly  expected  it  with  equal  reason. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  and  our  superiority 
of  strength  gave  validity  to  our  arguments. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  disavowal  of  the  king 
of  Spain  is  temporary  and  fallacious :  that  Buc- 
carelli's armament  had  all  the  appearance  of  re- 
gular forces  and  a  concerted  expedition;  and 
that  he  is  not  treated  at  home  as  a  man  guilty 
of  piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  his 


That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the 
forces  properly  supplied,  affords  no  proof  of  com- 
munication between  the  governor  and  his  court 
Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  kingdoms 
in  another  hemisphere,  must  always  be  trusted 
with  power  to  defend  them. 

"  i  can  be  inferred  from  his  reception  at 


the  Spanish  court.  He  is  not  punished  indeed, 
for  what  has  he  done  that  deserves  punishment  ? 
He  was  sent  into  America  to  govern  and  defend 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  He  thought  the  English 
were  encroaching,  and  drove  them  away.  No 
Spaniard  thinks  that  he  has  exceeded  his  duty, 
nor  does  the  king  of  Spain  charge  him  with  ex- 
cess. The  boundaries  of  dominion  in  that  part  of 
the  world  have  not  vet  been  settled ;  and  he  mis- 
took, if  a  mistake  there  was,  like  a  zealous  sub- 
ject, in  his  master's  favour. 

But  all  this  inquiry  is  superfluous.  Considered 
as  a  reparation  of  honour,  the  disavowal  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  made  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  is 
of  equal  value  whether  true  or  false.  There  is 
indeed  no  reason  to  question  its  veracity ;  they, 
however,  who  do  not  believe  it,  muBt  allow  the 
weight  of  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince 
is  reduced  to  disown  his  own  commission. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  gover- 
nor is  acknowledged  to  have  acted,  are  neither 
disavowed  nor  explained.  Why  the  Spaniards 
should  disavow  the  defence  of  their  own  territo- 
ries, the  warmest  disputant  will  find  it  difficult  to 
tell ;  and  if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  southern  empire,  and  the 
limitation  of  their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  any  very  culpable  remissness, 
that  what  has  been  denied  for  two  centuries  to  the 
European  powers,  was  not  obtained  in  a  hasty 
wrangle  about  a  petty  settlement. 

The  ministry  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
negotiation  to  fill  their  heads  with  such  idle  ex- 
pectations. The  question  of  right  was  inexpli- 
cable and  endless.  They  left  it  as  it  stood.  To 
be  restored  to  actual  possession  was  easily  prac- 
ticable. This  restoration  they  required  and  ob- 
tained. 

But  they  should,  say  their  opponents,  have  in- 
sisted upon  more ;  they  should  nave  exacted  not 
only  reparation  of  our  honour,  but  repayment  of 
our  expense.  Nor  are  they  all  satisfied  with  the 
recovery  of  the  costs  and  damages  of  the  present 
contest ;  they  are  for  taking  this  opportunity  of 
calling  in  old  debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  the 
mnsom  of  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  most 
mentioned  by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  sedition. 
Those  who  lead  the  faction,  know  that  it  cannot 
be  remembered  much  to  their  advantage.  The 
followers  of  Lord  Rockingham  remember  that  his 
ministry  began  and  ended  without  obtaining  it ; 
the  adherents  to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that  he 
could  never  be  taught  to  understand  our  claim. 
The  law  of  nations  mode  little  of  his  knowledge. 
Let  him  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his 
grave.  If  he  was  sometimes  wrong,  he  was  often 
right 

Of  reimbursement  the  talk  has  been  more  con- 
fident, though  not  more  reasonable.  The  ex- 
penses of  war  have  been  often  desired,  have  been 
sometimes  required,  but  were  never  paid ;  or 
never  but  when  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  there 

destruction. 

Of  our  late  equipments  I  know  not  from  whom 
the  charge  can  be  very  properly  expected.  The 
king  of  Spain  disavows  the  violence  which  pro- 
voked us  to  arm,  and  for  the  mischiefs  which  he 
did  not  do,  why  should  he  pay  ?  Buccarelli, 
though  he  had  learned  all  the  arts  of  an  East  In- 
diaiTgovemor,  could  hsrdly  have  collected  at 
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Ayrcs  n  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  de- 
mands. If  he  be  honest,  he  is  hardly  rich ;  and 
if  he  be  disposed  to  rob,  he  has  the  misfortune  of 
placed  where  robbers  have  been  before 


The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  delayed  to  comply 
with  our  proposals,  and  our  armament  was  made 
necessary  by  unsatisfactory  answers  and  dilatory 
debates.  The  delay  certainly  increased  our  ex- 
penses, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  increase  of 
our  expenses  put  an  end  to  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  process  of  human 
affairs.  Negotiation  requires  lime.  What  is  not 
apparent  to  intuition,  must  be  found  by  inquiry. 
Claims  that  have  remained  doubtful  for  ages,  can- 
not be  settled  in  a  day.  Reciprocal  complaints 
are  not  easily  adjusted  but  by  reciprocal  compli- 
ance. The  Spaniards  thinking  themselves  en- 
titled to  the  island,  and  injured  by  Captain  Hunt, 
in  their  turn  demanded  satisfaction,  which  was 
I ;  and  where  is  the  wonder  if  their  con- 
were  delayed  !  They  may  tell  us  that 
endent  nation  is  to  be  influenced  not  by 
command,  but  by  persuasion ;  that  if  we  expect 
our  proposals  to  oe  received  without  deliberation, 

grant  us ;  and  that  if  we  arm  while  we  are  de- 
liberating, we  must  indulge  our  martial  ardour  at 
our  own  charge. 

The  English  ministry  asked  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable, and  enforced  all  that  they  asked.  Our 
national  honour  is  advanced,  and  our  interest, 
if  any  interest  we  have,  is  sufficiently  secured. 
There  can  be  none  amongst  us  to  whom  this 
transaction  does  not  seem  happily  concluded, 
but  those  who,  having  fixed  their  hopes  on  pub- 
lic calamities,  sat  like  vultures  waiting  for  a 
day  of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  all  the  arts  of 
domestic  sedition,  having  wearied  violence,  and 
exhausted  falsehood,  they  yet  flattered  them- 
selves with  some  assistance  from  the  pride  or 
malice  of  Spain ;  and  when  they  could  no  longer 
make  the  people  complain  of  grievances  which 
they  did  not  feel,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of 
knowing  that  real  evils  were  possible,  ana  their 
resolution  is  well  known  of  charging  all  evils  on 
their  governors. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefore  considered 
as  the  loss  of  their  last  anchor ;  and  received 
not  only  with  the  fretfulness  of  disappointment, 
but  the  rage  of  desperation.  When  they  found 
that  all  were  happy  in  spite  of  their  machina- 
tions, and  the  soft  effulgence  of  peace  shone  out 
upon  the  nation,  they  felt  no  motion  but  that  of 
sullen  envy  ;  they  could  not,  like  Milton's  prince 
of  hell,  abstract  themselves  a  moment  from  their 
evil;  as  they  have  not  the  wit  of  Satan,  they 
have  not  his  virtue  •  they  tried  once  again  what 
could  be  done  by  sophistry  without  art,  and 
confidence  without  credit    They  represented 


their  sovereign  as  dishonoured,  and  their  coon- 

7 as  betraved,  or,  in  their  fiercer  paroxysms 
fury,  reviled  their  sovereign  as  betraying  it 
Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
expose,  by  showing  that  more  than  has  been 
yielded  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  more  per- 
haps was  not  to  be  desired,  and  that,  if  all  had 
been  refused,  there  had  scarcely  been  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war 
or  of  refusal ;  but  whst  danger  there  was,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  faction.   Foreign  nations,  un- 


acquainted with  the  insolence  of  Common  Coun- 
cils, and  unaccustomed  to  the  howl  of  plebeian 
patriotism,  when  they  heard  of  rabbles  and  hots, 
of  petitions  and  remonstrances,  of  discontent  in 
Surrey,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  when  they 
saw  the  chain  of  subordination  broken,  and  the 
legislature  threatened  and  defied,  naturally  ima- 
gined that  such  a  government  had  little  leisure 
for  Falkland's  Island ;  they  supposed  that  the 
English,  when  they  returned  ejected  from  Port 
Egmont,  would  find  Wilkes  invested  with  the 
protectorate ;  or  see  the  Mayor  of  London,  what 
the  French  have  formerly  their  mavonof 
the  palace,  the  commander  of  the  army  and  tutor 
of  the  king ;  that  they  would  be  called  to  teH 
their  tale  before  the  Common  Council ;  and  that 
the  world  was  to  expect  war  or  peace  from  a  vote 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


of  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  lost  their  hopes, 
and  our  friends,  I  hope,  are  recovered  from  their 
fears.  To  fancy  that  our  government  can  be 
subverted  by  the  rabble,  whom  its  lenity  hai 
pampered  into  impudence,  is  to  fear  that  a  city 
may  be  drowned  by  the  overflowing  of  its  ken- 
nels. The  distemper  which  cowardice  or  malice 
thoaght  either  decay  of  the  vitals,  or  resolution 
of  the  nerves,  appears  at  last  to  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  political  phtkiriasit,  a  disease 
too  loathsome  for  a  plainer  name ;  but  the  effect 
of  negligence  rather  than  of  weakness,  and  of 
wnicn  tne  sname  is  greater  than  me  danger. 

Among  the  disturbers  of  our  quiet  are  some 
animals  of  greater  bulk,  whom  their  power  of 
roaring  persuaded  as  to  think  formidable,  bat 
we  now  perceive  that  sound  and  force  do  net 
always  go  together.  The  noise  of  a  savage 
proves  nothing  but  his  hunger. 

After  all  our  broils,  foreign  and  domestic,  we 
may  at  last  hope  to  remain  a  while  in  quiet, 
amused  with  the  view  of  our  own  success.  We 
have  gained  political  strength  by  the  increase  of 
our  reputation  ;  we  have  gained  real  strength 
by  the  reparation  of  our  navy ;  we  have  shown 
Europe  that  ten  years  of  war  have  not  yet  ex- 
hausted us ;  and  we  have  enforced  our  settle- 
ment  on  an  island  on  which  twenty  years  ago  we 
durst  not  venture  to  look. 

These  are  the  gratifications  only  of  honest 
minds ;  but  there  is  a  time  in  which  hope  come* 
to  all.  From  the  present  happiness  of  the  pub- 
lic the  patriots  themselves  may  derive  advan- 
tage. To  be  harmless,  though  by  impotence, 
obtains  somo  degree  of  kindness :  no  man  hates 
a  worm  as  he  nates  a  viper ;  they  were  once 
dreaded  enough  to  be  detested,  as  serpents  that 
could  bite ;  they  have  now  shown  that  they  can 
only  hiss,  and  may  therefore  quietiy  slink  mto 
holes  and  chanwe  their  slouch  unmolested  &rm 
forgotten. 


THE  PATRIOT. 

(Addrttied  to  the  Eltetort  of  Oreat  Britain,  IT7I-) 

They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseles*  mood, 
Tot  still  revolt  when  truth  should  •«  ibtm  free ; 
License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty, 


and  catch  the  good  that  is  within  our  reach,  |< 
the  great  art  of  life.    Many  wants  axe  i 
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i  have  been  supplied ;  and  much 
time  hi  lost  in  regretting  the  time  which  had  been 
lost  before. 

At  the  end  of  evorv  seven  years  comes  the  Sa- 
w'hen  the  freemen  of  Great 


of  their  representatives.    This  happy  day  has 
arrived,  somewhat  sooner  than  it  could  be 


To  select  and  depute  those  by  whom  laws  are 
to  be  made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  high 
dignity,  and  an  important  trust:  and  it  is  the 
business  of  every  elector  to  consider  how  this 
dignity  may  be  well  sustained,  and  this  trust 
faithfully  discharged. 

It  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  voices  in  this  national  delibera- 
tion, that  no  man  can  deserve  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment who  is  not  a  patriot.  No  other  man  will 
protect  our  rights,  no  other  man  can  mont  our 
confidence. 

A  patriot  is  be  whose  public  conduct  is 
regulated  by  one  single  motive,  the  love  of  his 
country ;  who  as  an  agent  in  parliament,  has 
for  himself  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  kind- 
ness nor  resentment,  but  refers  every  thing  to 
the  common  interest. 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  such  as  this  de- 
generate age  affords,  a  majority  can  be  found 
thus  virtuously  abstracted,  who  will  affirm  7 
Yet  there  is  no  good  in  despondence :  vigilance 
and  activity  often  effect  more  than  was  expected. 
Let  us  take  a  Patriot  where  we  can  meet  him  ; 
and  that  we  may  not  flatter  ourselves  by  false 
appearances,  distinguish  those  marks  which 
are  certain  from  those  which  may  deceive  :  for 
a  man  may  have  the  external  appearance  of 
a  Patriot,  without  the  constituent  qualities ;  as 
false  coins  have  often  lustre,  though  they  want 


Some  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Patriots  by 
an  acrimonious  and  unremitting  opposition  to 
the  court. 

This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  necessarily  included  in  rebellion.  A 


man  may  hate  his  king,  yet  not  love  his  country. 
He  that  has  been  refused  a  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable request,  who  thinks  his  merit  under- 
rated, and  sees  his  influence  declining,  begins 
soon  to  talk  of  natural  equality,  the  absurdity  of 
many  made  for  oik,  the  original  compact,  the 
foundation  of  authority,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  As  his  political  melancholy  increases, 
be  tells,  and  perhaps  dreams,  of  the  advances  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  dangers  of  arbitrary 
power ;  yet  bis  design  in  all  his  declamation  is 
not  to  benefit  his  country,  but  to  gratify  his  ma- 

These,  however,  are  the  most  honest  of  the 
opponents  of  government ;  their  patriotism  is  a 
species  of  disease  ;  and  they  feel  some  part  of 
what  they  express.  But  the  greater,  far  the 
greater,  number  of  those  who  rave  and  rail,  and 
inquire  and  accuse,  neither  respect,  nor  fear, 
nor  care  for  the  public ;  but  bone  to  force  their 
way  to  riches  by  virulence  and  invective,  and 
are  vehement  and  clamorous,  only  that  they 
may  be  sooner  hired  to  be  silent 

A  man  sometimes  starts  up  a  patriot  only  by 
disseminating  discontent,  and  propagating  re- 
forts  of  secret  influence,  or  dangerous  counsels, 
of  violated  rights,  and 


This  practice  is  no  certain  note  of 
To  instigate  the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the 
provocation,  is  to  suspend  public  happiness,  if 
not  to  destroy  it  He  is  no  lover  of  his  coun- 
try that  unnecessarily  disturbs  its  peace.  Few 
errors,  and  few  faults  of  government  can  justify 
an  appeal  to  the  rabble ;  who  ought  not  to  judge 
of  what  they  cannot  understand,  and  whose 
opinions  are  not  propagated  by  reason,  but 
caught  by  contagion. 

The  fallaciousness  of  this  note  of  patriotism 
is  particularly  apparent  when  the  clamour  con- 
tinues after  the  evil  is  past  They  who  are  still 
filling  our  ears  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  Free- 
holders of  Middlesex,  lament  a  grievance  that 
is  now  at  an  end.  Mr.  Wilkes  may  be  chosen, 
if  any  will  choose  him,  and  the  precedent  of  his 
exlusion  makes  not  any  honest  or  any  decent, 
man  think  himself  in  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  a 
Patriot  can  be  fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  se- 
cret satire,  or  open  outrage.  To  fill  the  news- 
papers with  sly  hints  of  corruption  and  intague, 
to  circulate  the  Middlesex  Journal,  and  London 
Paquct  may,  indeed,  be  zeal ;  but  it  may  like- 
wise be  interest  and  malice.  To  offer  a  petition, 
not  expected  to  bo  granted :  to  insult  a  king 
with  a  rude  remonstrance,  only  because  there  is 
no  punishment  for  legal  insolence,  is  not  cou- 
rage, for  there  is  no  danger ;  nor  patriotism,  for 
it  tends  to  the  subversion  of  order,  and  lets 
wickedness  loose  upon  the  land,  by  destroying 
the  reverence  duo  to  sovereign  authority. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous 
and  watchful,  to  observe  all  secret  machinations, 
and  to  sec  public  dangers  at  a  distance.  The 


true  lover  of  his  country  is  ready  to 
cate  his  fears,  and  to  sound  the  alarm,  whenever 
he  perceives  the  approach  of  mischief.  But  he 
no  alarm,  when  there  is  no  enemy :  he 


never  terrifies  his  countrymen  till  he  is  terrified 
himself.  The  patriotism  therefore  may  be  justly 
doubted  of  him,  who  professes  to  bo  disturbed 
by  incredibilities  ;  who  tells,  that  the  last  peace 
was  obtained  by  bribing  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
that  the  king  is  grasping  at  arbitrary  power ; 
and  that  because  the  French  in  the  new  con 
quests  enjoy  their  own  laws,  there  is  a  design 
at  court  of  abolishing  in  England  the  trial  by 
juries. 

Still  less  does  the  true  Patriot  circulate  opi- 
nions which  he  knows  to  be  false.  No  man, 
who  loves  his  country,  fills  the  nation  with  cla- 
morous complaints,  that  the  protestant  religion 
is  in  danger,  because  popery  is  established  in  the 
extensive  province  of  Quebec — a  falsehood  so  open 
and  shameless,  that  it  can  need  no  confutation 
among  those  who  know  that  of  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  the  most  unenlightened  zea- 
lot to  be  ignorant 

That  Quebec  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  good 
or  harm  to  the  European  world  : 

That  the  inhabitants,  being  French,  were  al- 
ways papists,  who  are  certainly  more  dangerous 
as  enemies,  than  as  subjects : 

That  though  the  province  be  wide,  the  people 
are  few,  probably  not  so  many  as  may  be  found 
in  one  of  the  larger  English  counties : 

That  persecution  is  not  more  virtuous  in  ft 
protestant  than  a  papist;  and  that  while  we 
blame  Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  his  dragoons 
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and  his  galleys,  wo  ought,  when  power  comes 
into  our  hands,  to  use  it  with  greater  equity : 

That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was 
yielded,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  was 
stipulated ;  a  condition,  of  which  king  William, 
who  was  no  propagator  of  popery,  gave  an 
example  nearer  home,  at  the  surrender  of  Li- 
merick : 

That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  open  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  it  is  equitable  to  show  some 
regard  to  the  conscience  of  a  papist,  who  may- 
be supposed,  like  other  men,  to  think  himself 
safest  in  his  own  religion ;  and  that  those,  at 
least,  who  enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  deny 
it  to  our  new  subjects. 

If  liberty  of  conscience  be  a  natural  right,  we 
have  no  power  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indul- 
gence, it  may  be  allowed  to  papists,  while  it  is 
not  denied  to  other  sects. 

A  Patriot  is  necessarily  and  invariably  a  lover 
of  the  people.  But  even  this  mark  may  some- 
times deceive  us. 

The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  con- 
*  mass  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wise 
and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Before 
we  confer  on  a  man,  who  caresses  the  people, 
the  title  of  Patriot,  we  must  examine  to  what 
part  of  the  peoplo  he  directs  his  notice.  It  is 
proverbially  said,  that  he  who  dissembles  his 
own  character,  may  be  known  by  that  of  his 
companions.  If  the  candidate  of  patriotism  en- 
deavours to  infuse  right  opinions  into  the  higher 
ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the 
lower ;  if  he  consorts  chiefly  with  the  wise,  the 
temperate,  the  regular,  ana  the  virtuous,  his 
love  of  the  people  may  be  rational  and  honest 
But  if  his  first  or  principal  application  be  to  the 
indigent,  who  are  always  inflammable;  to  the 
weak,  who  are  naturally  suspicious ;  to  the  ig- 
norant, who  are  easily  misled ;  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate, who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischief  and 
confusion ;  let  his  love  of  the  people  he  no  longer 
boasted.  No  man  can  reasonably  be  thought  a 
lover  of  his  country,  for  roasting  an  ox,  or  burn- 
ing a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting  at  Mile 
End,  or  registering  his  name  in  the  Lumber 
Troop.  He  may,  among  the  drunkards,  be  a 
hearty  fellow,  and  among  sober  handicraftsmen, 
a  free-spoken  gentleman :  but  he  must  have 
•ome  better  distinction  before  he  is  a 


Patriot 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the 
just  claims,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes, 
of  the  people;  he  reminds  them  frequently  of 
their  rights,  and  stimulates  them  to  resent  en- 
croachments, and  to  multiply  securities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  with- 
out real  patriotism.  He  that  raises  false  hopes 
to  serve  a  present  purpose,  only  makes  a  way 
for  disappointment  and  discontent  He  who 
promises  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  his  en- 
deavours unable  to  effect  means  only  to  delude 
his  followers  by  an  empty  clamour  of  ineffectual 


A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavish  promiser :  he  un- 
dertakes not  to  shorten  parliaments ;  to  repeal 
laws ;  or  to  change  the  mode  of  representation, 
transmitted  by  our  ancestors:  he  knows  that 
futurity  is  not  in  his  power,  and  that  all  times  are 
not  alike  favourable  to  change. 

Much  less  does  he  make  a  vague  and  indefi- 
nite promise  of  obeying  the  mandates  of  his  con- 
He  knows  the  prejudice*  of  faction, 


and  the  inconstancy  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  first  inquire,  how  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents shall  be  taken.  Popular  instruction* 
are  commonly  the  work,  not  of  the  wise  ud 
steady,  but  the  violent  and  rash ;  meetings  held 
for  directing  representatives  are  seldom  attended 
but  by  the  idle  and  the  dissolute;  and  he  is 
not  without  suspicion,  that  of  his  constituents, 
as  of  other  numbers  of  men,  the  smaller  part 
may  often  be  the  wiser. 

He  considers  himself  as  deputed  to  promote 
the  public  good,  and  to  preserve  his  cotuutu- 
ents,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  not  only 
from  being  hurt  by  others,  but  from  hurting 
themselves. 

The  common  marks  of  patriotism  having  been 
examined,  and  shown  to  be  such  as  artifice  miy 
counterfeit,  or  folly  misapply,  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper to  consider,  whether  there  are  not  some 
characteristical  modes  of  speaking  or  acting, 
which  may  prove  a  man  to  be  not  a  patriot. 

In  this  inquiry,  perhaps,  clearer  evidence  may 
be  discovered,  and  firmer  persuasion  attained ; 
for  it  is  commonly  easier  to  know  what  is  wrong 
than  what  is  right ;  to  find  what  we  should  avoid, 
than  what  we  should  pursue. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  national  evil*, 
a  calamity  in  which  every  species  of  misery  ii 
involved ;  as  it  sets  the  eeneral  safely  to  haiard, 
suspends  commerce,  and  desolates  the  country; 
as  it  exposes  great  numbers  to  hardship*,  dan- 
gers, captivity,  and  death  ;  no  man,  who  desire* 
the  public  prosperity,  will  inflame  general  resent- 
ment by  aggravating  minute  injuries,  or  enforcing 
disputable  rights  of  little  importance. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  pronounced,  that 
those  men  are  no  Patriots,  "who,  when  the  na- 
tional honour  was  vindicated  in  the  sight  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Spaniards  having  invaded  what 
they  call  their  own,  had  shrunk  to  a  disavowal 
of  their  attempt,  and  a  relaxation  of  their  claim, 
would  still  have  instigated  us  to  a  war  for  a 
bleak  and  barren  spot  in  the  Magellanic  Ocean, 
of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  unless  it  were  a 
place  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotism. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  howl- 
ing violence  of  patriotic  rage,  the  nation  was  for 
a  time  exasperated  to  such  madness,  that  for  • 
barren  rock,  under  a  stormy  sky,  we  might  hare 
now  been  fighting  and  dying,  had  not  our  com- 
petitors been  wiser  than  ourselves;  and  the** 
who  are  now  courting  the  favour  of  the  peop'* 
by  noisy  profession*  of  public  spirit,  would, 
while  they  were  counting  the  profits  of  their  ar- 
tifice, have  enjoyed  the  patriotic  pleasure  of 
hearing  sometimes,  that  thousands  bad  been 
slaughtered  in  a  battle,  and  sometimes  that  a 
navy  had  been  dispeopled  by  poisoned  air  and 
corrupted  food.  .  , 

He  that  wishes  to  see  his  country  robbed  ot 
its  rights,  cannot  be  a  Patriot  , 

That  man  therefore  is  no  Patriot,  who  jasffliw 
the  ridiculous  claims  of  American  usurpation; 
who  endeavours  to  deprive  the  nation  of  its  na- 
tural and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  <»}on,f^ 
those  colonies  which  were  settled  under  Enp»n 
protection ;  were  constituted  by  an  Enfflisn  char- 
ter j  and  have  been  defended  by  English  0J 
To  suppose,  that  by  sending  out  a  colony,  tw 
nation  established  an  independent  power ;  tha 
when,  by  indulgence  and  favour,  emigrant*^* 
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own  defence,  but  at  their  own  pleasure ;  and 
that  they  shall  not  he  included,  like  millions  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  in  the  general  system  of 
representation ;  involves  such  an  accumulation 
of  absurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  show  of  patriot- 
m  could  palliate. 

Be  that  accepts  protection,  stipulates  obedi- 
We  have  always  protected  the  Ameri- 
> ;  we  may  therefore  subject  them  to  govcm- 


The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.  That 
power  which  can  take  away  life,  may  seize  upon 
property.  The  parliament  may  enact  for  Ame- 
rica  a  law  of  capital  punishment ;  it  may  there- 
fore establish  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 

But  there  are  some  who  lament  the  state  of 
the  poor  Bostonians,  because  they  cannot  all  be 
supposed  to  liave  committed  acts  of  rebellion, 
yet  all  are  involved  in  the  penalty  imposed. — 
This,  they  say,  is  to  violate  the  first  rule  of  jus- 
tice, by  condemning  the  innocent  to  suffer  with 
the  guilty. 

This  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  seems  dictated 
by  equity  and  humanity,  however  it  may  raise 
contempt  bv  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of 
the  state  of  man,  and  the  system  of  things. — 
That  the  innocent  should  be  confounded  with 
the  guiltv,  is  undoubtedly  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an 
evil  which  no  care  or  caution  can  prevent  Na- 
tional crimes  require  national  punishments,  of 
which  many  must  necessarily  nave  their  part, 
who  have  not  incurred  them  by  personal  guilt 
If  rebels  should  fortify  a  town,  the  cannon  of 
lawful  authority  will  endanger  equally  the  harm- 
less burghers  and  the  criminal  garrison. 

In  some  cases,  those  suffer  most  who  aro  least 
intended  to  be  hurt  If  the  French,  in  the  late 
war,  had  taken  an  English  city,  and  permitted 
the  natives  to  keep  their  dwellings,  how  could  it 
have  been  recovered,  but  by  the  slaughter  of  our 
friends?  A  bomb  might  as  well  destroy  an 
Englishman  as  a  Frenchman;  and  by  famine 
we  know  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  the  first 
that  should  perish. 

This  infliction  of  promiscuous  evil  may  there- 
fore be  lamented,  but  cannot  be  blamed.  The 
power  of  lawful  government  must  be  maintain- 
ed ;  and  the  miseries  which  rebellion  produces 
can  be  charged  only  on  the  rebels. 

That  man,  likewise,  is  noi  a  Patriot,  who  de- 
nies his  governors  their  due  praise,  and  who  con- 
ceals from  the  people  the  benefits  which  they 
receive.  Those,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim  to 
this  illustrious  appellation,  who  impute  want  of 
public  spirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  assembly 
of  men,  whom,  notwithstanding  some  fluctu- 
ation of  counsel,  and  some  weakness  of  agency, 
the  nation  must  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude, since  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  very  am- 
ple concession  in  the  resignation  of  protections, 
and  a  wise  and  honest  attempt  to  improve  the 
constitution,  in  the  new  judicature  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  elections. 

The  right  of  protection,  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary when  it  was  first  claimed,  and  was  very 
consistent  with  that  liberality  of  immunities  in 
which  the  feudal  constitution  delighted,  was,  by 
its  nature,  liable  to  abuse,  and  had  in  reality 
been  sometimes  misapplied,  to  the  evasion  of  the 
law,  and  the  defeat  of  justice.   The  evil  was 
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perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour:  nor  is  it 
very  certain,  that  the  possible  good  of  this  pri- 
vilege waa  not  more  than  equal  to  the  possible 
evd.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  whether  they 
save  any  thing  or  not  to  the  public,  they  at  least 
lost  something  from  themselves.  They  divested 
their  dignity  of  a  very  splendid  distinction,  and 
showed  that  they  were  more  willing  than  their 
predecessors  to  stand  on  a  level  with  their  fel- 
low-subjects. 


The  new  mode  of  trying  elections,  if  it  be 
found  effectual,  will  diffuse  its  consequences 
further  than  seems  yet  to  be  foreseen.  It  is,  I 
believe,  generally  considered  as  advantageous 
only  to  those  who  claim  seats  in  parliament; 
but,  if  to  choose  representatives  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  Englishmen,  every  voter 
must  consider  that  law  as  adding  to  his  hap- 
piness, which  makes  his  suffrage  efficacious; 
since  it  was  vain  to  choose,  while  the  election 
could  be  controlled  by  any  other  power. 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient 
rights,  and  what  audaciousness  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority, former  parliaments  have  judged  the  dis- 
putes about  elections,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
late. The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  relit  of 
electors,  ate  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even  in 
appearance,  referred  to  conscience  .  but  to  have 
been  decided  by  party,  by  passion,  by  prejudice, 
or  by  frolic  To  have  friends  in  the  borough 
was  of  little  use  to  him  who  wanted  friends  in 
the  house ;  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade 
a  majority,  and  the  seat  was  at  last  his,  that  wi 


Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock 
election,  and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  spu» 
rious  representatives ;  one  of  the  most  important 
claims,  that  of  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cd  of  the  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jest,  and  no 
man  could  be  confident  of  success  from  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same 
scrupulousness  and  solemnity  as  any  other  title. 
The  candidate  that  has  deserved  well  of  bis 
neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the 
effect  of  their  approbation;  and  the  elector,  who 
has  voted  honestly  for  known  merit,  may  be 
certain  that  he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  parliament  which  some  of  those, 
who  are  now  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  have 
taught  the  rabble  to  consider  as  an  unlawful 
convention  of  men,  worthless,  venal,  and  pros- 
titute, slaves  of  the  court  and  tyrants  of  the 
people. 

That  the  next  House  of  Commons  may  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  last,  with  more  con- 
stancy and  higher  spirit  niust  be  the  wish  of  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  nation  will  re- 
cover from  its  delusion,  and  unite  in  a  general 
abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  deceiving  the  cre- 
dulous with  fictitious  mischiefs,  overbearing  the 
weak  by  audacity  of  falsehood,  by  appealing  to 
the  jugment  of 'ignorance,  and  flattering  tho 
vanity  of»  meanness,  by  slandering  honesty  and 
insulting  dignity,  have  gathered  round  them 
whatever  the  kingdom  can  supply  of  base,  and 
gross,  and  profligate;  and,  raised  by  merit  to 
this  bad  eminence,  arrogate  to 
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AS  ANSWER  TO  THB  RESOLUTIONS  AND  ADDRESS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS,  1775. 

In  all  the  parts  of  human  knowledge,  whether 
terminating  in  science  merely  speculative,  or 
operating  upon  life  private  or  civil,  are  admitted 
some  fundamental  principles,  or  common  ax- 
ioms, which  being  generally  received  are  little 
doubled,  and  being  little  doubted  have  been 
rarely  proved. 

Of  these  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths 
it  is  often  the  fate  to  become  less  evident  by  en- 
deavours to  explain  them,  however  necessary 
such  endeavours  may  be  made  by  the  misappre- 
hensions of  absurdity,  or  the  sophistries  of  in- 
terest It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
science  ;  because  notions  cannot  always  be  found 
more  intelligible  than  those  which  are  question- 
ed. It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
practice,  because  they  have  for  the  most  part 
not  been  discovered  by  investigation,  but  ob- 
truded by  experience;  and  the  demonstrator 
will  find,  after  an  ope  rose  deduction,  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  make  that  seen  which  can  be 
only  felt. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  position,  that  "  the  su- 
preme power  of  every  community  has  the  right 
of  requiring  from  all  its  subjects,  such  contribu- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  the  public  safely  or 
public  prosperity,"  which  was  considered  by  all 
mankind  as  comprising  the  primary  and  essen- 
tial condition  of  all  political  society,  till  it  be- 
came disputed  by  those  zealots  of  anarchy,  who 
have  denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the 
right  of  taxing  the  American  Colonies. 

In  favour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Americans 
from  the  authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
the  dominion  of  their  mother-country,  very  loud 
clamours  have  been  raised,  and  many  wild  as- 
sertions advanced,  which  by  such  as  borrow 
their  opinions  from  the  reigning  fashion  have 
been  admitted  as  arguments ;  and,  what  is 
strange,  though  their  tendency  is  to  lessen  Eng- 
lish honour,  and  English  power,  have  been  heard 
by  Englishmen  with  a  wish  to  find  them  true. 
Passion  hasin  its  first  violence  controlled  interest, 
■s  the  eddy  for  a  while  runs  against  the  stream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak  ;  yet 
there  are  prejudices  so  near  to  laudable,  that 
they  have  been  often  praised,  and  are  always 
pardoned.  To  love  their  country  has  been  con- 
sidered as  virtue  in  men,  whose  love  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  blind,  because  their  prefer- 
ence was  made  without  a  comparison ;  but  it 
has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  writers,  any  honourable  mention 
of  those  who  have  with  equal  blindness  hated 
their  country. 

These  antipatriotic  prejudices  are  the  abor- 
tions of  folly  impregnated  by  faction,  which 
being  produced  against  the  standing  order  of 
nature,  have  not  strength  sufficient  for  long  life. 
They  are  born  only  to  scream  and  perish,  and 
leave  those  to  contempt  or  detestation,  whose 
kindness  was  employed  to  nurse  them  into 
mischief. 

To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  public,  many 
artifices  have  been  used,  which,  as  usually  hap- 
pens when  falsehood  is  to  be  maintained  by 
fraud,  lose  their  force  by  counteracting  one 
another. 


The  nation  is  sometimes  to  be  mollified  by  a 
tender  tale  of  men  who  fled  from  tyranny  to 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  is  persuaded  to  lose  all 
claims  of  justice,  and  all  sense  of  dignity,  in 
compassion  for  a  harmless  people,  who  having 
worked  hard  for  bread  in  a  wild  country,  and 
obtained  by  the  slow  progression  of  manual  in- 
dustry the  accommodations  of  life,  are  now  in- 
vaded by  unprecedented  oppression,  and  plun- 
dered of  their  properties  by  the  harpies  of  taxa- 
tion. 

We  are  told  how  their  industry  is  obstructed 
by  unnatural  restraints,  and  their  trade  confined 
by  rigorous  prohibitions ;  how  they  are  forbid- 
den to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  own  soil,  to 
manufacture  the  materials  which  nature  spreads 
before  them,  or  to  carry  their  own  goods  to  the 
nearest  market :  and  surely  the  generosity  of 
English  virtue  will  never  heap  new  weight  upon 
those  that  are  already  overladen  ;  will  never  de- 
light in  that  dominion,  which  cannot  be  exer- 
cised but  by  cruelty  and  outrage. 

But  while  we  are  melting  in  silent  sorrow, 
and  in  the  transports  of  delirious  pity  dropping 
both  the  sword  and  balance  from  our  hands, 
another  friend  of  the  Americans  thinks  it  better 
to  awaken  another  passion,  and  tries  to  alarm 
our  interest,  or  excite  our  veneration,  by  accounts 
of  their  greatness  and  their  opulence,  of  the  fer- 
tility of  their  land,  and  the  splendour  of  their 
towns.  We  then  begin  to  consider  the  question 
with  more  evenness  of  mind,  arc  ready  to  con- 
clude that  those  restrictions  are  not  very  oppres- 
sive which  have  been  found  consistent  with  this 
upeedy  growth  of  prosperity ;  and  begin  to  think 
it  reusonable  that  they,  who  thus  flourish  under 
the  protection  of  our  government,  should  contri- 
bute something  towards  its  expense. 

But  we  are  soon  told  that  the  Americans, 
however  wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed  ;  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  men  who  left  all  for  liber- 
ty, and  that  they  have  constantly  preserved  the 
principles  and  stubbornness  of  their  progenitors: 
that  they  are  too  obstinate  for  persuasion,  and 
too  powerful  for  constraint ;  that  they  will  laugh 
at  argument,  and  defeat  violence ;  that  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  contains  three  millions, 
not  of  men  merely,  but  of  Whigs,  of  Whigs 
fierce  for  liberty,  and  disdainful  of  dominion ; 
that  they  multiply  with  the  fecundity  of  their 
own  rattlesnakes,  so  that  every  quarter  of  a 
century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accustomed  to  think  themselves  masters, 
do  not  love  to  be  threatened.  This  talk  is,  I 
hope,  commonly  thrown  away,  or  raises  passions 
different  from  those  which  it  was  intended  to 
excite.  Instead  of  terrifying  the  English  hearer 
to  tame  acquiesence,  it  disposes  him  to  hasten 
the  experiment  of  bending  obstinacy  before  it  is 
become  yet  more  obdurate,  and  convinces  him 
that  it  is  necessary  to  attack  a  nation  thus  pro- 
lific while  we  may  yet  hope  to  prevail.  "When 
he  is  told  through  what  extent  of  territory  we 
must  travel  to  subdue  them,  he  recollects  how 
far,  a  few  years  ago,  we  travelled  in  their  de- 
fence. When  it  is  urged  that  they  will  shoot 
up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  considers  how 
the  hydra  was  destroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  interruption 
of  his  profits.  A  commercial  people,  however 
magnanimous,  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  derluv 
ing  traffic,  and  an  unfavourable  balance.  The 
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of  this  terror  ha*  been  tried.  We  have 
stunned  with  the  importance  of  our  Ame- 
rican commerce,  and  heard  of  merchants  with 
warehouses  that  are  never  to  be  emptied,  and  (if 
manufacturers  starving  for  want  of  work. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  is  profit- 
able, however  less  than  ostentations  or  deceitful 
estimates  have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  our  interest 
to  preserve  it,  has  never  been  denied  ;  but  surely 
it  will  most  effectually  be  preserved,  by  being 
kept  always  in  our  own  power.  Concessions 
may  promote  it  for  a  moment,  but  superiority 
only  can  ensure  its  continuance.  There  will 
always  be  a  part,  and  always  a  very  large  part, 
of  every  community  that  have  no  care  but  for 
themselves,  and  whose  care  for  themselves 
reaches  little  farther  than  impatience  of  imme- 
diate pain,  and  eagerness  for  the  nearest  good. 
The  blind  are  said  to  feel  with  peculiar  nicety. 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  have  per- 
haps the  quickest  sensation  of  the  present  A 
merchant's  desire  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain  ; 
not  of  public  wealth,  but  of  private  emolument ; 
he  b  therefore  rarely  to  be  consulted  about  war 
and  peace,  or  any  designs  of  wide  extent  and 
distant  consequence. 

Yet  thus,  like  other  general  characters,  will 
sometimes  fail.  The  traders  of  Birmingham 
have  rescued  themselves  from  all  imputation  of 
narrow  selfishness  by  a  manly  recommendation 
to  parliament  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
native  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  ascribe  an 
absurd  and  enthusiastic  contempt  of  interest,  but 
to  give  them  the  rational  and  just  praise  of  dis- 
tinguishing  real  from  seeming  good,  of  beins 
able  to  see  through  the  cloud  of  interposing  dif- 
tf  to  the  fasting  and  solid  happiness  of 
and  settlement, 

all  these  topics  of  persuasion  should  fail, 
the  greater  actor  of  patriotism  has  tried  another, 
in  which  terror  and  pity  are  happily  combined, 
not  without  a  proper  superaddition  of  that  ad- 
miration which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the 
drama.  The  heroes  of  Boston,  he  tells  us,  if 
the  stamp  act  had  not  been  repealed,  would 
hare  left  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade, 
have  resigned  the  splendour  of  opulence,  and 
quitted  the  delights  of  neighbourhood,  to  dis- 
themselves  over  the  country,  where  they 
i  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivers,  and 
:the  mountains,  and  be  free. 

surely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere 
sound  of  freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully, 
let  no  man  hereafter  doubt  the  story  of  the  Pied 
The  removal  of  the  people  of  Boston  into 
itry,  seems  even  to  the  Congress  not  only 
in  Us  execution,  but  important  in  its  con- 
tequenees.  The  difficulty  of  execution  is  best 
known  to  the  Boston  inns  themselves ;  the  con- 
sequence, alas !  will  only  be,  that  they  will  leave 
good  houses  to  wiser  men. 

Yet  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
home  for  the  sounding  something  which  they 
think  better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy 
wbo  advises  them  to  consider  well  whether  they 
shall  find  it.  By  turning  fishermen  or  hunters, 
woodmen  or  shepherds,  they  may  become  wild, 
oiii  ii  is  noi  so  easy  io  conceive  mem  iree  ;  ior 
who  can  be  more  a  slave  than  he  that  is  driven 
by  force  from  the  comforts  of  life,  is  compelled 


ever  he  does,  or  wherever  he  wanders,  finds 
every  moment  some  new  testimony  of  his  own 
subjection  ?  If  choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  the 
felon  in  the  galleys  has  his  option  of  labour  or 
of  stripes.  The  Bostonian  may  quit  his  house 
to  starve  in  the  fields ;  his  dog  may  refuse  to  set, 
and  smart  under  the  lash,  and  they  may  then  con- 
gratulate each  other  upon  the  smiles  of  liberty, 
profuse  of  bliss  and  pregnant  teith  delight. 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to 
think  too  contemptuously  of  Bostonian  under- 
standings. The  artifice  indeed  is  not  new;  the 
blusterer  who  threatened  in  vain  to  destroy  his 
opponent,  Res  sometimes  obtained  his  ena,  by 
making  it  believed  that  he  would  hang  himself. 

But  terrors  and  pity  are  not  the  only  means  by 
which  the  taxation  of  the  Americans  is  opposed. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  use  them  only 
as  auxiliaries  to  reason  and  justice,  who  tell  us, 
that  to  tax  the  colonics  is  usurpation  and  op- 
pression, an  invasion  of  natural  and  legal  rights, 
and  a  violation  of  those  principles  which  support 
the  constitution  of  English  government 

This  question  is  of  great  importance.  That  the 
Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubita- 
ble;  that  their  refusal  may  be  overruled,  is  highly 
probable ;  but  power  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own  claim,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  recusants,  with  caution  ] 
ed  to  the  event  of  the  decision, 
vict  one  part  of  robbery,  or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  tax  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  From  whom,  and  in  what  proportion, 
such  payment  shall  be  required,  and  to  what 
uses  it  shall  be  applied,  those  only  are  to  judge 
to  whom  government  is  intrusted. "  In  the  British 
dominions  taxes  are  apportioned,  levied,  and 
appropriated  by  the  states  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment 

Of  every  empire  all  the  subordinate  communi- 
ties are  liable  to  taxation,  because  they  all  share 
the  benefits  of  government  and  therefore  ought 
all  to  furnish  their  proportion  of  the  expense. 

This  the  Americans  have  never  openly  denied. 
That  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  own 
safety,  they  seem  to  admit ;  nor  do  they  refuse 
their  contribution  to  the  exigencies,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  the  British  empire;  but  they 
make  this  participation  of  the  public  burden  a 
duty  of  very  uncertain  extent,  and  imperfect  ob- 
liga'tion,  a  duty  temporary,  occasional,  and  elec- 
tive, of  which  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  settling  the  degree,  the  time,  and  the 
duration,  of  judging  when  it  may  be  required, 
and  when  it  has  oecn  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing 
more  than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  its 
demands  or  its  necessities.  Of  this  notification 
they  profess  to  think  for 
shall  influence  their  counsels,  and 
siti 


ill 


■d. 


how  far  they  shall  endeavour  to 
relieve  them.  They  assume  the  exclusive  power 
of  settling  not  only  the  mode  but  the  quantity  of 
this  payment  They  are  read?  to  co-operate 
with  all  the  other  dominions  ot  the  king ;  but 
they  will  co-operate  by  no  means  which  they  do 
not  like,  and  at  no  greater  charge  than  they  are 
willing  to  bear. 

This  claim,  wild  as  it  may  seem,  this  claim, 
which  supposes  dominion  without  authority, 
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among  the  libertines  of  poncv  many  clamorous 
and  hardy  vindicator*.  The  laws  of  nature, 
the  rights  of  humanity,  the  faith  of  charters,  the 
danger  of  liberty,  the  encroachments  of  usurpa- 
tion, have  been  thundered  in  our  ears,  sometimes 
by  interested  faction,  and  sometimes  by  honest 
stupidity. 

It  is  said  by  Fontenelle,  that  if  twenty  philo- 
sophers should  resolutely  deny  that  the  presence 
of  the  sun  makes  the  day,  he  will  not  despair 
but  whole  nations  may  adopt  the  opinion.  So 
many  political  dogmatists  have  denied  to  the 
Mother-country  the  powcrof  taxing  the  Colonies, 
and  have  enforced  their  denial  with  so  much 
violence  of  outcry,  that  their  sect  is  already  very 
numerous,  and  the  public  voice  suspends  its  de- 


In  moral  and  political  questions  the  contest 
between  interest  and  justice  has  been  often 
tedious  and  often  fierce,  hut  perhaps  it  never 
happened  before,  that  justice  found  much  oppo- 
sition  witn  interest  on  ner  sioe. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  how  a  Colony  is  constituted, 
what  are  the  terms  of  migration  as  dictated  by 
nature,  or  settled  by  compact,  and  what  social 
or  political  rights  the  man  loses,  or  acquires, 
that  leaves  his  country  to  establish  himself  in  a 
distant  plantation. 

Of  two  modes  of  migration  the  history  of  man- 
kind informs  us,  and  so  far  as  I  can  yet  discover, 
of  two  only. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjusted, 
and  policy  unformed,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  by  the  dissensions  of  heads  of  families,  by 
the  ambition  of  daring  adventurers,  by  some 
accidental  pressure  of  distress,  or  by  the  mere 
discontent  of  idleness,  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity broke  off  from  the  rest,  and  numbers,  greater 
or  smaller,  forsook  their  habitations,  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  some  favourite  of 
fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  their 
countrymen  or  governors,  went  out  to  see  what 
better  regions  they  could  occupy,  and  in  what 
place,  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  they  could  gain 
a  habitation. 

Sons  of  enterprise  like  these,  who  committed 
to  their  own  swords  their  hopes  and  their  lives, 
when  they  left,  their  country,  became  another 
nation,  with  designs,  and  prospects,  and  inte- 
rests of  their  own.  They  looked  back  no  more 
to  their  former  home;  thev  expected  no  help 
from  those  whom  they  had  left  behind  ;  if  they 
conquered,  they  conquered  for  themselves;  if 
they  were  destroyed,  they  were  not  by  any  other 
power  eithor  lamented  or  revenged. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  all  the  migra- 
tions of  the  early  world,  whether  historical  or 
fabulous,  and  of  this  kind  were  the  eruptions  of 
those  nations  which  from  the  North  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  filled  Europe  with  new  sove- 
reignties. 

But  when  by  the  gradual  admission  of  wiser 
laws  and  gentler  manners,  society  became  more 
compacted  and  better  regulated,  it  was  found 
that  the  power  of  every  people  consisted  in 
union,  produced  by  one  common  interest,  and 
operating  in  joint  efforts  and  consistent  coun- 


ting 


away, 
to  act  f 


independence 
No  part  of 
itself.  All 


enemies  and  the  same  friends:  the  government 

protected  individuals,  and  individuals  were  re- 

Siired  to  refer  their  designs  to  the  prospenty  ot 
e  government. 

By  this  principle  it  is,  that  states  are  formed 
and  consolidated.  Every  man  is  taught  to  con- 
sider his  own  happiness  as  combined  with  the 
public  prosperity,  and  to  think  himself  great  tod 
powerful,  m  proportion  to  the  greatness  tad 
power  of  his  governors. 

Had  the  western  continent  been  discovered 
between  the  fourth  and  tenth  century,  when  ill 
the  northern  world  was  in  motion;  and  hid 
navigation  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  make  so  long  a  passage  easily  practi- 
cable, there  is  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the 
intumescence  of  nations  would  hate  found  its 
vent,  like  all  other  expansive  violence,  where 
there  was  least  resistance ;  and  that  Hunt  and 
Vandals,  instead  of  fighting  their  way  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  would  have  gone  by  thousands 
and  by  myriads  under  their  several  chief,  to  take 
possession  of  regions  smiling  with  pleasure  and 
waving  with  fertility,  from  which  the  naked 
inhabitants  were  unable  to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  those  days  of  laxity 
have  produced  a  distinct  and  independent  state. 
The  Scandinavian  heroes  might  have  divided 
the  country  among  them,  and  have  spread  the 
feudal  subdivision  of  regality  from  Hudson1* 
Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  six  hundred  yeari 
too  late  for  the  candidates  of  sovereignty.  When 
he  formed  his  project  of  discovery,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  military  turbulence  had  subsided,  and 
Europe  began  to  regain  a  settled  form,  by  estt 
Wished  government  and  regular  subonlinatioa 
No  man  could  any  longer  erect  himself  into  » 
chieftain,  and  lead  out  his  fellow-subject*  by  hu 
own  authority  to  plunder  or  to  war.  He  that 
committed  any  act  of  hostility  by  lsnd  or  tea, 
without  the  commission  of  some  acknowledged 
sovereign,  was  considered  by  all  mankind I  Jt 
robber  or  pirate,  names  which  were  now  of  little 
credit,  ana  of  which  therefore  no  man  was  aav 
bitious. 

Columbus  in  a  remoter  time  would  have  found 
his  way  to  some  discontented  lord,  or  some 
younger  brother  of  a  petty  sovereign,  who  would 
nave  taken  fire  at  his  proposal,  and  have  quickly 
kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of  follow"*; 
they  would  have  built  ships,  or  have  seiied  them, 
and  have  wandered  with  him  at  all  adventures 
as  far  as  they  coidd  keep  hope  in  their  company. 
But  the  age  being  now  past  of  vagrant  excunaoo 
and  fortuitous  hostility,  ho  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  travelling  from  court  to  court,  scorned 
and  repulsed  as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle 
miser  of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds  5  nor  has  any 
part  of  the  world  yet  had  reason  to  rejoice  that 
he  found  at  last  reception  and  employment 

In  the  same  year,  in  a  year  hitherto  disa»tro«» 
to  mankind,  by  the  Portuguese  was  discovered 
the  passage  of  the  Indies,  and  bv  the  Spani»rd« 
the  coast  of  America.  The  nations  of  Europe 
were  fired  with  boundless  expectations,  and  the 
discoverers  pursuing  their  enterprise,  made  con- 
quests in  both  hemispheres  of  wide  extent.  rW 
the  adventurers  were  not  contented  with  plun- 
der: though  they  took  gold  and  silver  to  them- 
selves, they  seized  islands  and  kingdoms  in  tw 
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gained,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  that 
er  which  had  given  the  commission  to  the 
conqueror;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  European 
but  Stukelev  of  London  that  formed  a  design  of 
exalting  himself  in  the  newly-foand  countries  to 
independent  dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquest,  it  was  always 
to  plant  a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied 
ana  settled  were  rightly  considered  as  mere  ex- 
tensions, or  processes  of  empire ;  as  ramifica- 
tions which,  by  the  circulation  of  one  public  inte- 
rs:, communicated  with  the  original  source  of 
dominion,  and  which  were  kept  nourishing  and 
spreading  by  the  radical  vigour  of  the  Mother- 
eounuy. 

The  colonies  of  England  differ  no  otherwise 
f  om  those  of  other  nations,  than  as  the  English 
constitution  differs  from  theirs.  All  government 
h  ultimately  and  essentially  absolute,  but  subor- 
dinate societies  may  have  more  immunities,  or 
individuals  greater  liberty,  as  the  operations  of 
rovemment  are  differently  conducted.  An  Eng- 
lishman in  the  common  course  of  life  and  action 
fceU  no  restraint.  An  English  colony  has  very 
liberal  powers  of  regulating  its  own  manners  and 
adjusting  its  own  affairs.  But  an  English  indi- 
vidual may  by  the  supreme  authority  be  de- 
prived of  liberty,  and  a  colony  divested  of  its 
powers  for  reasons  of  which  that  authority  is  the 
unj7  judge. 

In  sovereignty  there  are  no  gradations.  There 
may  rw  limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited 
eoniolship ;  but  there  can  be  no  limited  govern- 
ment. There  must  in  every  society  be  some 
power  or  other  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
which  admits  no  restrictions,  which  pervades 
the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  regulates  and 
adjusts  all  subordination,  enacts  laws  or  repeals 
them,  erects  or  annuls  judicatures,  extends  or 
contracts  privileges,  exempt  itself  from  question 
or  control,  and  bounded  only  by  physical  ncces- 

lly  this  power,  wherever  it  subsists,  all  legis- 
lation and  jurisdiction  is  animated  and  main- 
tained. From  this  all  legal  rights  are  emana- 
tions, which,  whether  equitably  or  not,  may  lie 
legally  recalled.  It  is  not  infallible,  for  it  may 
do  wrong;  but  it  is  irresistible,  for  it  can  be  re- 
nted only  by  rebellion,  by  an  net  which  makes 
it  questionable  what  shall  be  thenceforward  the 
wpreme  power. 

An  English  colony  is  a  number  of  persons,  to 
whom  the  king  grants  a  charter,  permitting  them 
to  settle  in  some  distant  country,  and  enabling 
ihetn  to  constitute  a  corporation,'  enjoying  such 
powers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  be  administered 
•a  such  forms  as  the  charter  prescribe.*,  As  a 
corporation,  they  make  laws  for  themselves;  but 
**  a  corporation  subsisting  by  a  grant  from 
lusher  authority,  to  the  control  of  that  authority 
they  continue  subject. 

As  men  arc  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must 
he  intrusted  with  ampler  Ubcrty  of  regulating 
their  conduct  by  their  own  wisdom.  As  they 
are  more  secluded  from  easy  recourse  to  national 
judicature,  they  must  be  more  extensively  com- 
missioned to  pass  judgment  on  each  other. 

For  this  reason  our  more  important  and  opu- 
lent colonies  see  the  appearance  and  feel  the 
effect  of  a  regular  legislature,  which  in  some 


thority,  that  it  has  forgotten  whence  that  autho- 
rity was  originally  derived. 

I'o  their  charters  the  colonies  owe,  like  other 
corporations,  their  political  existence.  The  so- 
lemnities of  legislation,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  security  of  property,  are  all  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  royal  grant.  Without  tlieir 
charter  there  would  be  no  power  among  them, 
by  which  any  law  could  be  made,  or  duties  en- 
joined, any  debt  recovered,  or  criminal  punished. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  pri- 
vileges given  to  a  part  of  the  community  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole,  and  is  therefore  liable 
by  its  nature  to  change  or  to  revocation.  Every 
act  of  government  aims  at  public  good.  A  char- 
ter, which  experience  has  shown  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  nation  is  to  be  repealed  ;  because  ge- 
neral prosperity  must  always  be  preferred  to  par- 
ticular interest  If  a  charter  be  used  to  evil  pur- 
poses, it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon  is  taken  away 
which  is  injuriously  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  by  which  provincial 
governments  are  constituted,  may  be  always  le- 
gally, and  where  it  is  either  inconvenient  in  its 
nature  or  misapplied  in  its  use,  mav  be  equitably 
repealed ;  by  such  repeal  the  whole  fabric  of 
subordination  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  the 
constitution  sunk  at  once  into  a  chaos :  the  so- 
ciety is  dissolved  into  a  tumult  of  individuals, 
without  authority  to  command,  or  obligation  to 
obey;  without  any  punishment  of  wrongs  but 
by  personal  resentment,  or  any  protection  of 
right  but  by  the  hand  of  the  possessor. 

A  colony  is  to  the  Mother-country  as  a  mem- 
ber to  the  body,  deriving  its  action  and  its 
strength  from  the  general  principle  of  vitality; 
receiving  from  the  Body,  and  communicating  to 
it  all  the  benefits  and  evils  of  health  and  disease ; 
liable  in  dangerous  maladies  to  sharp  applica- 
tions, of  which  the  body  however  must  partake 
the  pain ;  and  exposed,  if  incurably  tainted,  to 
amputation,  by  which  the  body  likewise  will  be 
mutilated. 

The  Mother-country  always  considers  the 
colonies  thus  connected,  as  parts  of  itself;  the 
prosperity  or  unhappiness  of  either,  is  the  pro- 
sperity or  unhappiness  of  both :  not  perhaps  of 
both  in  the  same  degree,  for  the  body  may  sub- 
sist, though  less  commodiously,  without  a  limb, 
but  the  limb  must  perish  if  it  be  parted  from  the 
body. 

Our  colonics  therefore,  however  distant,  have 
been  hitherto  treated  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  The  inhabitants  incorporated 
by  English  charters,  are  entitled  to  all  the  right* 
of  Englishmen.  They  are  governed  by  English 
laws,  entitled  to  English  dignities,  regulated  by 
English  counsels,  and  protected  by  English  arms ; 
and  it  seems  to  follow  by  consequence  not  easily 
avoided,  that  they  are  subject  to  English  govern- 
ment, and  chargeable  by  English  taxation. 

To  him  thnt  considers  the  nature,  the  original, 
the  progress,  and  the  constitution  of  the  colonies, 
who  remembers  that  the  first  discoverers  had 
commissions  from  the  crown,  that  the  first  settlers 
owe  to  a  charter  their  civil  forms  and  regular  ma- 
gistracy, and  that  all  personal  immunities  and 
legal  securities,  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
subject  has  been  from  time  to  time  improved, 
have  been  extended  to  the  colonists,  it  will  not 
be  doubted  but  the  parliament  of  England  has  a 
to  bind  them  by  statutes,  and  to  bind  them 
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on  all  eases  whatsoever,  and  has  therefore  a  na- 
tural and  constitutional  power  of  laying  upon 
them  any  tax  or  impost,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal, upon  the  product  of  land,  or  the  manufac- 
ture* of  industry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in 
the  time  of  profound  peace,  for  the  defence  of 
America,  far  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  or 
for  any  other  end  beneficial  to  the  empire. 

There  are  some,  and  those  not  inconsiderable 
for  number,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge, 
who  except  the  power  of  taxation  from  the  gene- 
ral dominion  of  parliament,  and  hold,  that  what- 
ever degrees  of  obedience  may  be  exacted,  or 
whatever  authority  may  be  exercised  in  other 
acts  of  government,  there  is  still  reverence  to  be 
paid  to  money,  and  that  legislation  passes  its 
limits  when  it  violates  the  purse. 

Of  this  exception,  which,  by  a  head  not  fully 
impregnated  with  politics,  is  not  easily  compre- 
hended, it  is  alleged  as  an  unanswerable  reason, 
that  the  colonies  send  no  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is,  say  the  American  advocates,  the  natural 
distinction  of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege 
of  an  Englishman,  that  he  is  able  to  call  his  pos- 
sessions his  own,  that  he  can  sit  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acquisition,  that  his 
house  is  fortified  by  the  law,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  him  but  by  his  own  consent. 
This  consent  is  given  for  every  man  by  his  repre- 
sentative in  parliament  The  Americans  unre- 
presented, cannot  consent  to  English  taxations 
as  a  corporation,  and  they  will  not  consent  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  observed  by 
more  than  one,  that  its  force  extends  equally  to 
all  other  laws,  for  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  exposed 
to  punishment,  or  be  called  to  any  onerous  ser- 
vice, but  by  his  own  consent.  The  Congress 
has  extracted  a  position  from  the  fanciful  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  "  in  a  free  state  every  man  being 
a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own 
government."  Whatever  is  true  of  taxation,  is 
true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound  by 
it,  without  his  consent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not 
•concerned  in  his  own  government 

He  that  denies  the  English  parliament  the 
right  of  taxation,  denies  it  likewise  the  right  of 
making  any  other  laws  civil  or  criminal,  y*it  this 

Cower  over"  the  colonics  was  never  yet  disputed 
y  themselves.  They  have  always  admitted 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  and  for 
the  redress  or  prevention  of  inconveniences ;  and 
the  reception  of  any  law  draws  after  it  by  a 
chain  which  cannot  be  broken,  the  unwelcome 
necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  freeman  is  governed  by  himself,  or  by 
laws  to  which  he  has  consented,  is  a  position  of 
mighty  sound ;  but  every  man  that  utters  it,  with 
whatever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  hears 
it,  with  whatever  acquiescence,  if  consent  be 
supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  refusal,  feels  it 
to  be  false.  We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow 
the  institutions  of  any  government  of  which  we 
enjoy  the  benefit,  and  solicit  the  protection.  In 
wide-extended  dominions,  though  power  has 
been  diffused  with  the  most  even  hand,  yet  a 
very  small  part  of  the  people  are  either  prima- 
rily or  secondarily  consulted  in  legislation.  The 
business  of  the  public  must  be  done  by  delega- 
tion. The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  select 
number,  and  those  who  are  not  electors  stand 


idle  and  helpless  spectators  of  the  commonweal, 
wholly  unconcerned  in  the  gwtrnment  of  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  electors,  the  hap  is  but  little  better. 
They  are  often  far  from  unanimity  in  their 
choice,  and  where  the  numbers  approach  to 
equality,  almost  half  must  be  governed  not  only 
without,  but  against  their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  consented  to  institu- 
tions established  in  distant  ages,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  In  the  most  favourite  residence 
of  liberty,  the  consent  of  individuals  is  merely 
passive,  a  tacit  admission,  in  every  community, 
of  the  terms  which  that  community  grants  ana 
requires.  As  all  arc  born  the  subjects  of  some 
slate  or  other,  we  may  be  said  to  nave  been  ill 
born  consenting  to  some  system  of  government 
Other  consent  than  this,  the  condition  of  crril  lift 
does  not  allow.  It  is  the  unmeaning  clamour  of 
the  pedants  of  policy,  the  delirious  dream  of  re- 
publican fanaticism. 

But  hear,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty, 
the  sounds  which  the  winds  are  waftingfrom  the 
Western  Continent  The  Americans  are  telling 
one  another,  what,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
noisy  triumph,  they  have  but  lately  discovered, 
and  what  yet  is  a  very  important  truth,  "  That 
they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  that  they  have  never  ceded  to  any  sovereign 
power  whatever  a  right  to  dispose  of  either  with- 
out their  consent" 

While  this  resolution  stands  alone,  the  Ame- 
ricans are  free  from  singularity  of  opinion ;  their 
wit  has  not  yet  betrayed  them  to  heresy.  While 
they  speak  as  the  naked  sons  of  nature,  they 
claim  but  what  is  claimed  by  other  men,  and 
have  withheld  nothing  but  what  all  withhold. 
They  are  here  upon  firm  ground,  behind  en- 
trenchments which  never  can  be  forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  Americans 
have  this  resemblance  to  Europeans,  that  they 
do  not  always  know  when  they  are  well.  They 
soon  quit  the  fortress  that  could  neither  bate 
been  mined  by  sophistry,  nor  battered  by  decla- 
mation. Their  next  resolution  declares,  that 
11  Their  ancestors,  who  first  settled  the  colonic*, 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the 
Mother-country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-bom 
subjects  within  the  realm  of  England." 

This  likewise  is  true ;  but  when  this  is  grant- 
ed, their  boast  of  original  rights  is  at  an  end ; 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  nature.  These 
lords  of  themselves,  these  kings  of  me,  these 
demi-gods  of  independence,  sink  down  to  colo- 
nists, governed  by  a  charter.  If  their  ancestors 
were  subjects  they  acknowledged  a  sovereign  ; 
if  they  had  a  right  to  English  privileges,  uVy 
were  accountable  to  English  laws,  and  what 
must  grieve  the  lover  of  liberty  to  discover,  had 
ceded  to  the  king  and  parliament  whether  the 
right  or  not  "t  least  the  power  of  disposing  trifi- 
out  their  consent,  of  their  /fees,  liberties  and  pro- 
perties. It  therefore  is  required  of  them  to 
prove,  that  the  parliament  never  ceded  to  them 
a  dispensation  from  that  obedience,  which  they 
owe  as  natural-born  subjects,  or  any  degree  of 
independence  or  immunity  not  enjoyed  by  other 
Englishmen. 

They  say,  That  by  such  emigration  tbey  by 
no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of 
those  rights;  but  that  they  were,  and  their  i*- 
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tcendants  nave  ure,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  all  such  of  them  as  their  local  and 
other  circumstances  enable  them  to  exercise  and 


Th.. 


it  they  who  form  a  settlement  by  a  lawful 
charter,  bavins  committed  no  crime,  forfeit  no 
privileges,  will  be  readily  confessed :  but  what 
they  do  not  forfeit  by  any  judicial  sentence,  they 
may  lose  by  natural  effects.  As  man  can  be  but 
in  one  place  at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advan- 
tages of  multiplied  residence.  He  that  will 
enjoy  the  brightness  of  sunshine,  must  quit  the 
coolness  of  the  shade.  He  who  goes  voluntarily 
to  America,  cannot  complain  of  losing  what  he 
leaves  in  Europe.  He  perhaps  had  a  right  to 
vote  for  a  knight  or  burgess ;  by  crossing  tho 
Atlantic,  he  has  not  nullified  his  right ;  but  he 
has  made  its  exertion  no  longer  possible.*  By 
his  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where  he 
had  a  vote  and  little  property,  for  another  where 
he  has  great  property,  but  no  vote.  But  as  this 
preference  was  deliberate  and  unconstrained,  he 
is  still  concerned  in  the  government  of  himself ;  he 
has  reduced  himself  from  a  voter  to  one  of  the 
innumerable  multitude  that  have  no  vote.  He 
has  truly  ceded  his  right,  but  he  still  is  governed 
by  bis  own  consent ;  because  he  has  consented 
to  throw  his  atom  of  interest  into  the  general 
mass  of  the  community.  Of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act  he  has  no  cause  to  complain  ;  he 
has  chosen,  or  intended  to  choose,  the  greater 
good  ;  he  is  represented,  as  himself  desired,  in 
the  general  representation. 

But  the  privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the 
limits  of  place ;  they  are  part  of  himself,  and  can- 
not be  lost  by  departure  from  his  country ;  they 
float  in  the  air,  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

Doris  amarm  nu&ra  non  Intermliccat  unJnm. 


A  planter,  wherever  he  settles,  is  not  only  a 
freeman,  but  a  legislator,  ubi  imperator,  ibi  Roma. 
"  As  the  English  colonists  arc  not  represented  in 
the  British  parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several 
legislatures,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal 
polity,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  such  manner  as  has  been  heretofore 
used  and  accustomed.  We  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament as  arc  bona  fide  restrained  to  the  regula- 
tion of  our  external  commerce — excluding  every 
idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  the  subjects  of  America  without 
their  consent." 

Their  reason  for  this  claim  is,  "That  the 
foundation  of  English  Kberty,  and  of  all  govern- 
ment, is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in 
their  legislative  council." 

"  They  inherit,"  they  say,  "from  their  ances- 
tors, the  right  which  their  ancestors  possessed, 
of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen." 
That  they  inherit  the  right  of  their  ancestors,  is 
allowed  ;  but  they  can  inherit  no  more.  Their 
ancestors  left  a  country  where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  elected  by  men  par- 
ticularly qualified,  and  where  those  who  wanted 
qualification?,  or  who  did  not  use  them,  were 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  men,  whom  they  had 


•  Of  thi*  reasoning,  I  owe  pan  to  a  conversation  with 


The  colonists  are  the  descendants  of  men, 

who  either  had  no  vote  in  e!ections;  or  who  vo- 
luntarily resigned  them  for  something,  in  their 
opinion,  of  more  estimation  ;  they  have  there- 
fore exactly  what  their  ancestors  left  them,  not 
a  vote  in  making  laws,  or  in  constituting  legis- 
lators, but  the  happiness  of  being  protectecf  by 
law,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  it. 

What  their  ancestors  did  not  carry  with  thern, 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  have  since 
acquired.  They  have  not  by  abandoning  their 
part  in  one  legislature,  obtained  the  power  of 
constituting  another,  exclusive  and  independent, 
any  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now 
debarred  from  voting,  have  a  right  to  erect  a  se- 
parate parliament  for  themselves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  sense,  but  they 
are  wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  spirit.  Since 
the  Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can 
make  a  parliament,  whence  comes  it  that  they 
do  not  think  themselves  equally  empowered  to 
make  a  king  ?  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  go- 
vernment is  constituted  by  a  charter,  they  can 
form  no  body  of  independent  legislature.  It  their 
rights  are  inherent  and  underived,  they  may  by 
their  own  suffrages  encircle  with  a  diadem  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Cuslung. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, 11  That  his  Majesty's  colonics  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  grant- 
ed and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charters,  or 
secured  to  them  by  their  several  codes  of  pro- 
vincial laws." 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  is  easily  un- 
derstood, and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all 
tiie  privileges  which  a  charter  can  convey,  they 
are  by  a  royal  charter  evidently  entitled.  The 
second  clause  is  of  greater  difficulty :  for  how 
can  a  provincial  law  secure  privileges  or  immu- 
nities to  a  province?  Provincial  laws  may  grant 
to  certain  individuals  of  the  province  the  enjoy- 
ment of  gainful,  or  an  immunity  from  ouerous, 
offices  ;  they  may  operate  upon  the  people  to 
whom  they  relate ;  but  no  province  can  confer 
provincial  privileges  on  itself.  They  may  have 
a  right  to  all  which  tho  king  has  given  them  ; 
but  it  is  a  conceit  of  the  other  hemisphere,  that 
men  have  a  right  to  all  which  they  have  given  to 
themselves. 

A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  can  no  more  extend  its  own  immu- 
nities than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice  assume 
dignities  or  titles. 

The  legislature  of  a  colony  (let  not  the  com- 
parison be  too  much  disdained)  is  only  the  ves- 
try of  a  larger  parish,  which  may  lay  a  cess  on 
the  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  payment;  but 
can  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  district, 
must  modify  its  particular  regulations  by  the 
general  law,  and  whatever  may  bo  its  interna) 
expenses,  is  still  liable  to  taxes  laid  by  superioi 
authority. 

The  charters  given  to  different  provinces  arc 
different,  and  no  general  right  can  be  extracted 
from  them.  The  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
this  congress  of  anarchy  has  been  impudently 
held,  contains  a  clause  admitting  in  express 
terms  taxation  by  the  parliament.  If  in  tho 
other  charters  no  such  reserve  is  made,  it  must 
have  been  omitted  as  not  necessary,  because  it 
is  implied  in  the  nature  of  subordinate  govern- 
They  who  are  aubject  to  laws,  are  liable 
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to  taxes.  If  any  such  immunity  had  been 
granted,  it  is  still  revocable  by  the  legislature, 
and  ought  to  he  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  which  is  in  every  charter  ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose  it  true  that  any  such  exemption  is 
contained  in  the  charter  of  Man  land,  it  can  be 
pleaded  only  by  the  Marylanders.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  any  other  province ;  and  with  regard 
even  to  them,  must  nave  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  grants  in  which  the  king  has  been  de- 
ceived, and  annulled  as  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  sacrificing  to  one  little  settlement  the 
general  interest  of  the  empire ;  as  infringing  the 
system  of  dominion,  and  violating  the  compact 
of  government.  But  Dr.  Tucker  has  shown,  that 
even  this  charter  promises  no  exemption  from 
parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controversy  agitated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  whether  the  English  laws 
could  bind  Ireland,  Davenant,  who  defended 
against  Molyneux  the  claims  of  England,  con- 
sidered it  as  necessary  to  prove  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  present  Irish  must  be  deemed  a 
colony. 

The  necessary  connexion  of  representatives 
with  taxes,  seems  to  have  sunk  deep  into  many 
of  those  minds  that  admit  sounds  without  their 


Our  nation  is  represented  in  parliament  by  an 
assembly  as  numerous  as  can  well  consist  with 
order  and  despatch,  chosen  by  persons  so  differ- 
ently qualified  in  different  places,  that  the  mode 
of  choice  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  formed 
by  chance,  and  settled  by  custom.  Of  indi- 
viduals, far  the  greater  part  have  no  vote,  and  of 
the  voters,  few  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  him  to  whom  they  intrust  their  liberty  and 
fortune. 

Yet  this  representation  has  the  whole  effect 
expected  or  desired ;  that  of  spreading  so  wide 
the  care  of  general  interest,  and  the  participation 
of  public  counsels,  that  the  advantage  or  corrup- 
tion of  particular  men  can  seldom  operate  with 
much  injury  to  the  public. 

For  this  reason  many  populous  and  opulent 
towns  neither  enjoy  nor  desiro  particular  repre- 
sentatives; they  are  included  in  the  general 
scheme  of  public  administration,  and  cannot 
suffer  but  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the 
same  security,  and  that  a  British  legislator  may 
wanton  with  their  property ;  yet  if  it  bo  true, 
that  their  wealth  is  our  wealth,  and  that  their 
ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the  parliament  has  the 
same  interest  in  attending  to  them,  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  nation.  The  reason  why  we 
place  any  confidence  in  our  representatives  is, 
that  they  must  share  in  the  good  or  evil  which 
their  counsels  shall  produced  Their  share  is, 
indeed,  commonly  consequential  and  remote; 
but  it  is  not  often  possible  that  any  immediate 
advantage  can  be  extended  to  such  numbers  as 
may  prevail  against  it  We  are  therefore  as 
secure  against  intentional  depravations  of  go- 
vernment, as  human  wisdom  can  make  us,  and 
upon  this  security  the  Americans  may  venture 
to  repose. 

It  is  said  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  writ- 
ten an  Appeal  against  the  tax,  that  "  as  the  pro- 
duce of  American  labour  is  spent  in  British 
the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 


against  them ;  whatever  you  take  directly  in 
taxes,  is  in  effect  taken  from  your  own  com- 
merce. If  the  minister  seizes  the  money  with 
which  the  American  should  pay  his  debts  and 
come  to  market,  the  merchant  cannot  expert 
him  as  a  customer,  nor  can  the  debts  already 
contracted  be  paid. — Suppose  we  obtain  from 
America  a  million,  instead  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  would  be  supplying  one  personal 
exijrenco  by  the  future  ruin  of  our  commerce." 

Part  of  this  is  true ;  but  the  Old  Member  seemi 
not  to  perceive,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legis- 
lature know  this  as  well  as  himself,  the  Ameri- 
cans arc  in  no  danger  of  oppression,  since  br 
men  commonly  provident  they  must  be  so  taxed, 
as  that  we  may  not  lose  one  way  what  we  gun 
another. 

The  same  Old  Member  has  discovered  that 
the  judges  formerly  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ire- 
land, and  declares,  that  no  cases  can  be  more 
alike  than  those  of  Ireland  and  America;  yet 
the  judges  whom  he  quotes  have  mentioned  a 
difference.  Ireland,  they  say,  hath  a  par/wmnu' 
of  U»  own.  When  any  Colony  has  an  indepen- 
dent parliament  acknowledged  bv  the  parlia- 
ment of  Britain,  the  cases  will  differ  Ice*.  Yet 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5,  the  acts  of  the  Briuii 
parliament  bind  Ireland. 

It  is  urged,  that  when  Wales,  Durham,  and 
Chester,  were  divested  of  their  particular  privi- 
leges, or  ancient  government,  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  English  counties,  they  had  represen- 
tatives assigned  to  them. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  been 
taken,  something  in  return  might  properly  b« 
given.  To  the  Americans  their  charters  are  left 
as  they  were,  nor  have  they  lost  any  thing  except 
that  of  which  their  sedition  has  depnved  them. 
If  they  were  to  be  represented  in  parliament, 
something  would  be  granted,  though  nothing  is 
withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Durham,  »nd 
Wales,  were  invited  to  exchange  their  peculiar 
institutions  for  the  power  of  voting,  which  they 
wanted  before.  The  Americans  nave  volunta- 
rily resigned  the  power  of  voting,  to  live  in  dis- 
tant and  separate  governments,  and  what  they 
have  voluntarily  quitted,  they  have  no  right  to 
claim. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  they  are 
represented  by  the  same  virtual  representation 
as  the  greater  part  of  Englishmen ;  and  that  if 
by  change  of  place  they  nave  leas  share  in  the 
legislature  than  is  proportionate  to  their  opu- 
lence, they  by  their  removal  gained  that  opulence, 
and  had  originally,  and  have  now,  their  choice 
of  a  vote  at  home,  or  riches  at  a  distance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Mem- 
ber and  to  others  a  position  that  must  drive  os 
into  inextricable  absurdity,  that  we  have  either 
no  right,  or  the  sole  right,  of  taxing  the  Colonies. 
The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  can  tax  them,  they 
cannot  tax  themselves ;  and  that  if  they  can  tax 
themselves,  we  cannot  tax  them.  We  answer, 
with  very  little  hesitation,  that  for  the  genera! 
use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole  right  of  tax- 
ing them.  If  they  have  contributed  any  thirc 
in  their  own  assemblies,  what  they  contributed 
was  not  paid,  but  given ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tri- 
bute, but  a  present  Yet  they  have  the  natnr>l 
and  legal  power  of  levying  monev  on  them*^' 
for  provincial  purposes,  of  providing  for  H* 
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own  expense,  at  their  own  discretion.  Let  not 
this  be  thought  new  or  strange ;  it  is  the  state  of 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  different 
opinions.  Some  think  that  being  unrepresented, 
they  ought  to  tax  themselves  ;  and  others,  that 
they  ought  to  have  representatives  in  the  British 
parliament 

If  they  are  to  tax  themselves,  what  power  is 
to  remain  in  the  supreme  legislature?  That 
they  must  settle  their  own  mode  of  levying  their 
money,  is  supposed.  May  the  British  parlia- 
ment tell  them  how  much  they  shall  contribute? 
If  the  sum  may  be  prescribed,  they  will  return 
few  thanks  for  the  power  of  raising  it ;  if  they 
are  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  deny,  they  are  no 
longer  subjects. 

If  they  are  to  be  represented,  what  number  of 
these  western  orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This, 
I  suppose,  the  parliament  must  settle;  yet  if  men 
have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  be  repre- 
sented, who  shall  determine  the  number  of  their 
delegates?  Let  us  however  suppose  them  to 
send  twenty-three,  half  as  many  as  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  what  will  this  representation  avail 
them?  To  pay  taxes  will  be  still  a  grievance. 
The  love  of  money  will  not  be  lessened,  nor  the 
power  of  getting  it  increased. 

Whither  will  this  necessity  of  representation 
drive  us  ?  Is  every  petty  settlement  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  government,  till  it  has  sent  a 
senator  to  parliament ;  or  may  two  of  them,  or 
a  greater  number,  be  forced  to  unite  in  a  single 
deputation  ?  What  at  last  is  the  difference  be- 
tween him  that  is  taxed  by  compulsion  without 
representation,  and  him  that  is  represented  by 
compulsion  in  order  to  be  taxed? 

For  many  reigns  the  House  of  Commons  was 
in  a  state  of  fluctuation :  new  burgesses  were 
added  from  time  to  time,  without  any  reason  now 
to  be  discovered ;  but  the  number  has  been  fixed 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
king's  power  of  increasing  it  has  been  questioned. 
It  will  hardly  be  thought  fit  to  new-model  the 
constitution  in  favour  of  the  planters,  who,  as 
they  grow  rich,  may  buy  estates  in  England,  and, 
without  any  innovation,  effectually  represent 
their  native  colonies. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  ask  for 
them  what  they  do  not  ask  for  themselves.  This 
inestimable  right  of  representation  they  have 
never  solicited.  They  mean  not  to  exchange 
solid  money  for  such  airy  honour.  They  say, 
and  say  willingly,  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
be  represented  ;  because  their  inference  is,  that 
they  cannot  be  taxed.  They  are  too  remote  to 
share  the  general  government,  and  therefore 
claim  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves. 

Of  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and 
obscure,  such  has  been  the  influence  upon  Ame- 
rican understanding,  that  from  New  England  to 
South  Carolina  there  is  formed  a  general  com- 
bination of  all  the  provinces  against  their  Mo- 
ther-country. The  madness  of  independence 
has  spread  from  colony  to  colony,  till  order  is 
lost,  and  government  despised,  and  all  is  filled 
with  misrule,  uproar,  violence,  and  confusion. 
To  be  quiet  is  disaffection,  to  be  loyal  is  treason. 

The  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  an  assembly 
convened  by  its  own  authority,  has  promulgated 
a  declaration,  in  compliance  with  which  the 
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communication  between  Britain  and  the  greatest 

part  of  North  America  is  now  suspended.  They 
ceased  to  admit  the  importation  of  English  goods 
in  December,  1774,  and  determine  to>nnu  the 
exportation  of  their  own  no  longer  than  to  No- 
vember, 1775. 

This  might  seem  enough,  but  they  have  done 
more,  They  have  declared,  that  they  shall  treat 
all  as  enemies  who  do  not  concur  with  them  in 
disaffection  and  perverseness,  and  that  they  will 
trade  with  none  that  shall  trade  with  Britain. 

They  threaten  to  stigmatize  in  their  Gazette 
those  who  shall  consume  the  products  or  mer- 
chandise of  their  Mother-country,  and  are  now 
searching  suspected  houses  for  prohibited  goods. 

These  hostile  declarations  they  profess  them- 
selves ready  to  maintain  by  force.  They  have 
armed  the  militia  of  their  provinces,  and  seized 
the  public  stores  of  ammunition.  They  are 
therefore  no  longer  subjects,  since  they  refuse 
the  laws  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  defence  of 
that  refusal  are  making  open  preparations  for 
war. 

Being  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  states, 
they  are  not  only  raising  armies,  but  forming 
alliances ;  not  only  hastening  to  rebel  themselves, 
but  seducing  their  neighbours  to  rebellion.  They 
have  published  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  in  which  discontent  and  resistance  are 
openly  incited,  and  with  very  respectful  mention 
of  tht  sagacity  of  Frenchmen  invite  them  to 
send  deputies  to  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia, 
to  that  seat  of  Virtue  and  Veracity,  whence  the 
people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  establish 
popery,  a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary  and 
impious  tenets,  even  in  Quebec,  a  country  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  papists,  is  so  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully 
done  by  the  legislature  itself;  where  it  is  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  their  association,  to  de- 
prive the  conquered  French  of  their  religious 
establishment ;  and  whence  the  French  of  Que- 
bec are,  at  the  same  time,  flattered  into  sedition, 
by  professions  of  expecting  "from  the  liberality 
of  sentiment  distinguishing  their  nation,  that 
difference  of  religion  will  not  prejudice  them 
against  a  hearty  amity,  because  the  transcendent 
nature  of  freedom  elevates  all  who  unite  in  the 
cause,  above  such  low-minded  infirmities." 

Quebec,  however,  is  at  a  great  distance.  They 
have  aimed  a  stroke  from  which  they  may  hope 
for  greater  and  more  speedy  mischief.  They 
have  tried  to  infect  the  people  of  England  with 
the  contagion  of  disloyalty.  Their  credit  is  hap- 
pily not  such  as  gives  them  influence  propor- 
tionate to  their  malice.  When  they  talk  of  their 
pretended  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  plighted 
faith  of  Government,  and  the  most  solemn  compacts 
toith  English  Sovereigns,  we  think  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  inquire  when  the  faith  was  plighted, 
and  the  compact  made ;  and  when  we  can  only 
find  that  king  James  and  king  Charles  the  First 
promised  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts'  Bay, 
now  famous  by  the  appellation  of  Bostonians, 
exemption  from  taxes  tor  seven  years,  we  infer 
with  Mr.  Maudit,  that  by  this  solemn  compact 
they  were,  after  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
term,  liable  to  taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  compassion,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  they  are  to  be  carried  from  their 
own  country  to  be  tried  for  certain  offences,  we 
are  not  so  ready  to  pity  them,  as  to  advise  them 
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not  to  offend.  While  they  are  innocent,  they  arc 
aafc. 

When  they  tell  of  laws  made  expressly  for 
their  punishment,  we  answer,  that  tumults  and 
sedition  were  always  punishable,  and  that  the 
new  law  prescribes  only  the  mode  of  execution. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  whole  town  of  Boston 
is  distressed  for  a  misdemeanour  of  a  few,  we 
wonder  nt  their  shamelessness;  for  we  know  that 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  all  the  associated  pro- 
vinces, arc  now  in  rebellion  to  defend  or  justify 


If  frauds  in  the  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by 
commission  without  a  jury,  they  are  tried  here  in 
the  same  mode ;  and  why  should  the  Bos  Ionian s 
us  more  tenderness 


expect  from 
ourselves  ? 

If  they  are  condemned  unheard,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  need  of  a  trial.  The  crime  is  manifest 
and  notorious.  All  trial  is  the  investigation  of 
something  doubtful.  An  Italian  philosopher  ob- 
serves, that  no  man  desires  to  hear  what  he  has 
already  seen. 

If  their  assemblies  hare  been  suddenly  dis- 
solved, what  was  the  reason  ?  Their  deliberations 
were  indecent,  and  their  intentions  seditious. 
The  power  of  dissolution  is  granted  and  reserved 
for  such  times  of  turbulence.  Their  best  friends 
have  been  lately  soliciting  the  King  to  dissolve 
his  parliament,  to  do  what  they  so  loudly  complain 
of  suffering. 

That  the  same  vengeance  involves  the  innocent 
and  guilty,  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human 
caution  cannot  prevent  it,  nor  human  power  nl- 
ways  redress  it.  To  bring  misery  on  those  who 
have  not  deserved  it,  is  part  of  "the  aggregated 
guilt  of  rebellion. 

That  governors  have  been  sometimes  given 
them  only  that  a  great  man  might  get  ease  from 
importunity,  and  that  they  have  had  judges  not 
always  of  the  deepest  learning  or  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, we  have  no  great  reason  to  doubt,  be- 
cause such  misfortunes  happen  to  ourselves. 
Whoever  is  governed,  will  sometimes  be  governed 
ill,  even  when  he  is  most  concerned  in  Ais  own 

That  improper  officers  or  magistrates  ore  sent, 
is  the  crime  or  folly  of  those  that  sent  them. 
When  incapacity  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  if  corruption  is  detected  it  ought  to  be 
punished.  No  government  could  subsist  for  a 
day,  if  single  errors  could  justify  defection. 

One  of  their  complaints  is  not  such  as  can  claim 
much  commiseration  from  the  softest  bosom. 
They  tell  us,  that  we  have  changed  our  conduct, 
and  that  a  tax  is  now  laid  by  parliament  on 
those  who  were  never  taxed  by  parliament  before. 
To  this  we  think  it  may  be  easily  answered,  that 
the  longer  they  have  been  spared,  the  better  they 
can  pay. 

It  is  certainly  not  much  their  interest  to  repre- 
sent innovation  as  criminal  or  invidious ;  for  they 
have  introduced  into  the  history  of  mankind  a 
new  mode  of  disaffection,  and  have  given,  I 
believe,  the  first  example  of  a  proscription  pub- 
lished by  a  colony  against  the  mother-country. 

To  what  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  or  the  extension  of 
authority  conferred  on  the  judges,  it  may  be  an- 
swered in  a  few  words,  that  they  have  themselves 
regulations  necessary;  that  they  arc 
for  the  prevention  ot  greater  evils ;  at 


the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  these 
powers  have  not  been  extended  since  the  rebellion 
in  America. 

One  mode  of  persuasion  their  ingenuity  has 
suegested,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  less  easy  to 
resist  That  we  may  not  look  with  indifference 
on  the  American  contest-  or  imagine  that  the 
struggle  is  for  a  claim,  which,  however  decided, 
is  of  small  importance  and  remote  consequence, 
the  Philodelphion  Congress  has  taken  care  to 
inform  us,  that  they  are  resisting  the  demands  of 
parliament,  as  well  for  our  Bakes  as  their  own. 

Their  keenness  of  perspicacity  has  enabled 
them  to  pursue  consequences  to  a  greater  distance; 
to  see  through  clouds  impervious  to  the  dimness 
of  European  sight ;  and  to  find,  I  know  not  how, 
that  when  they  are  taxed,  we  shall  be  enslaved. 

That  slavery  is  a  miserable  state,  wc  have  been 
often  told,  and  doubtless  many  a  Bnton  will 
tremble  to  find  it  so  near  as  in  America;  but 
how  it  will  be  brought  hither,  the  Congress  most 
inform  us.  The  question  might  distress  a  com- 
mon understanding ;  but  the  statesmen  of  the 
other  hemisphere  can  easily  resolve  it  "Our 


ouier  nenuspiiore  can  easily  resoive  \u  -w» 
ministers,"  they  say,  "  are  our  enemies,  and  if 
they  should  carry  the  point  of  taxation,  may  with 


carry  the  point  of  taxation,  i 


the  same  army  enslave  us.  It  may  be  said,  we 
will  not  pay  them ;  but  remember,"  say  the 
western  sages,  "  the  taxes  from  America,  and  we 
may  add  the  men,  and  particularly  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  vast  continent,  will  then  be  in 
the  power  of  your  enemies.  Nor  have  you  any 
reason  to  expect,  that  after  making  slaves  of  us, 
many  of  us  will  refuse  to  assist  in  reducing  yea 
to  the  same  abject  state." 

These  are  dreadful  menaces;  but  suspecting 
that  they  have  not  much  the  sound  of  probability, 
the  Congress  proceeds :  44  Do  not  treat  this  as 
chimerical.  Know  that  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  quit-rents  reserved  to  the  crown  from  the 
numberless  grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  poor 
large  Btreams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  coflen.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  power  of  taxing  America  at 
pleasure,  the  crown  will  possess  mure 
than  may  be  necessary  to  | 
of  liberty" in  your  island." 

All  this  is  very  dreadful ; 
that  shakes  my  frame,  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish 
thnt  some  sluices  were  opened  for  these  stream* 
of  treasure.  I  shall  gladly  see  America  return 
half  of  what  England  has  expended  in  her  defence; 
and  of  the  stream  that  will  flow  so  Jargefy  m 
than  half  a  century,  I  hope  a  small  rill  at  least  may 
be  found  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, which  seems  to  think  itself  in  more  danger 
of  wanting  money  than  of  losing  liberty. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  what  intention 
such  airy  bursts  of  malevolence  ore  vented; 
if  such  writers  hope  to  deceive,  let  us  rather 
repel  them  with  scorn  than  refute  them  by  dis- 
putation. 

In  this  last  terrific  paragraph  are  two  positions 
that,  if  our  fears  do  not  overpower  our  reflection, 
may  enable  us  to  support  life  a  little  longer.  We 
arc  told  by  these  croakers  of  calamity,  not  only 
that  our  present  ministers  design  to  enslave  us, 
but  that  the  same  malignity  of  purpose  is  to  de- 
scend through  all  their  successors,  and  that  ibe 
wealth  to  be  poured  into  England  by  the  Paetolus 
of  America,  will,  whenever  it  comes,  be  employee 
to  purchase  the  remain*  of  Uberiy. 
Of  those  who  now  conduct  the  national  affairs. 
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we  may,  without  much  arrogance,  presume  to 
know  more  than  themselves,  and  of  those  who 
shall  succeed  them,  whether  minister  or  king, 
not  to  know  less. 

The  other  position  is,  that 44  the  Crown,"  if  this 
laudable  opposition  should  not  be  successful, 
44  will  hare  the  power  of  taxing  America  at  plea- 
Surely  they  think  rather  too  meanly  of 
they  suppose  us  not  to 
they  well  know  themselves,  that 


they  are  taxed,  like  all  other  British  subjects, 
by  parliament ;  and  that  the  Crown  has  not  by 


the  new  imposts,  whether  right  or  wrong,  ob- 
tained any  additional  power  over  their  posses- 
sions. 

It  were  a  curious,  but  an  idle,  speculation  to 
inquire,  what  effect  these  dictators  of  sedition  ex- 
pect from  the  dispersion  of  their  Letter  among  us. 
If  they  believe  their  own  complaints  of  hardship, 
and  really  dread  the  danger  which  they  describe, 
they  will  naturally  hope  to  communicate  the 
same  perceptions  to  their  fellow-subjects.  But 
probably  in  America,  as  in  oilier  places,  the  chiefs 
are  incendiaries,  that  hope  to  rob  in  the  tumults  of 
a  conflagration,  and  toss  brands  among  a  rabble 
passively  combustible.  Those  who  wrote  the 
Address,  though  they  have  shown  no  great  extent 
or  profundity  of  mind,  are  yet  probably  wiser 
than  to  believe  it :  but  they  have  been  taught  by 
some  master  of  mischief,  now  to  put  in  motion 
the  engine  of  political  electricity;  to  attract  by 
the  sounds  of  Liberty  and  Property,  to  repel  by 
those  of  Popery  and  Slavery ;  and  to  give  the 
great  stroke  by  the  name  of  Boston. 

When  subordinate  communities  oppose  the 
decrees  of  the  general  legislature  with  defiance 
thus  audacious,  and  malignity  thus  acrimonious, 
nothing  remains  but  to  conquer  or  to  yield; 
to  allow  their  claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce 
them  by  force  to  submission  and  allegiance. 

It  might  be  hoped  that  no  Englishman  could 
be  found,  whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Colo- 
nists, just  rescued  from  the  French,  would  not 
move  to  indignation,  like  that  of  the  Scy- 
who,  returning  from  war,  found  them- 


That  corporations  constituted  by  favour,  and 
existing  by  sufferance,  should  dare  to  prohibit 
commerce  with  their  native  country,  and  threaten 
by  infamy,  and  societies  with  at  least 
m  of  amity,  for  daring  to  be  more  obe- 
to  government  than  themselves,  is  a  degree 
ilence  which  not  only  deserves  to  be  pu- 
,  but  of  which  the  punishment  is  loudly  de- 
by  the  order  of  life,  and  the  peace  of 
nations. 

Yet  there  have  risen  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  men  who,  by  whatever  corruptions  or 
whatever  infatuation,'have  undertaken  to  defend 
the  Americans,  endeavour  to 
resentment,  and 
submission. 

As  political  diseases  are  naturally  contagious, 
let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall, 
seized  with  the  Philadelnhian  frenzy,  may  resolve 
to  separate  itself  from  the  general  system  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  judge  of  its  own  rights 
in  its  own  parliament.  A  congress  might  then 
meet  at  Truro,  and  address  the  other  counties  in 
a  style  not  unlike  the  language  of  the  American 


44  FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

"We,  the  delegates  of  the  several  towns  and 
parishes  of  Cornwall,  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  our  own  state  and  that  of  our  constituents, 
having,  after  serious  debate  and  calm  considera- 
tion, settled  the  scheme  of  our  future  conduct, 
hold  it  necessary  to  declare  the  resolutions  which 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  form  by  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  reasonable  beings,  and  into  which 
we  have  been  compelled  by  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, long  endured  by  us  in  patient  silence, 
not  because  we  did  not  feel  or  could  not  remove 
them,  but  because  we  were  unwilling  to  give  dis- 
turbance to  a  settled  government,  and  hoped  that 
others  would  in  time  find,  like  ourselves,  their 
true  interest  and  their  original  powers,  and  all 
co-operate  to  universal  happiness. 

44  But  since  having  long  indulged  the  pleasing 
expectation,  we  find  general  discontent  not  likely 
to  increase,  or  not  likely  to  end  in  general  defec- 
tion, we  resolve  to  erect  alone  the  standard  of 
liberty. 

44  Know  then,  that  you  are  no  longer  to  consider 
Cornwall  as  an  English  county,  visited  by  Eng- 
lish judges,  receiving  law  from  an  English  parlia- 
ment, or  included  in  any  general  taxation  of  lite 
kingdom ;  but  as  a  state  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent, governed  by  its  own  institutions,  adminis- 
tered by  its  own  magistrates,  and  exempt  from 
any  tax  or  tribute  but  such  as  we  shall  impose 
upon  ourselves. 

44  We  ore  the  acknowledged  descendants  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  of  men  who, 
before  the  time  of  history,  took  possession  of  the 
island  desolate  and  waste,  and  therefore  open  to 
the  first  occupants.  Of  this  descent,  our  lan- 
guage is  a  sufficient  proof,  which,  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  was  different  from  yours. 

"  Such  are  the  Cornishmen ;  but  who  arc 
you  ?  who,  but  the  unauthorised  and  lawless 
children  of  intruders,  invaders,  and  oppressors  ? 
who,  but  the  transmitters  of  wrong,  the  inheritors 
of  robbery  ?  In  claiming  independence,  we 
claim  but  little.  We  might  require  you  to  de- 
part from  a  land  which  you  possess  by  usurpa- 


tion, and  to 

from  us. 
u 


all  that  you  have 


of  Nature.  No 


another.  Ev»-y 


a  style  n 


Independence  is  the  gift 
man  is  born  the  master  of 
Cornishman  is  a  freeman,  for  we  have  never 
resigned  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  he  only 
can  be  thought  free,  who  is  not  governed  but  by 
his  own  consent. 

44  You  may  urge  that  the  present  system  of 
government  has  descended  through  many  ages, 
and  that  we  have  a  larger  part  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  kingdom  than  any  other  county. 

"All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor 
persuasive.  We  look  to  the  original  of  things. 
Our  union  with  the  English  counties  was  either 
compelled  by  force,  or  settled  by  compact 

"That  which  was  made  by  violence,  may  by 
violence  be  broken.  If  we  were  treated  as  a 
conquered  people,  our  rights  might  be  obscured, 
but  could  never  be  extinguished.  The  sword 
can  give  nothing  but  power,  which  a  sharper 
sword  can  take  away. 

44  If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  could 
the  compact  bind  but  those  that  concurred  in 
the  stipulations?    We  gave  our  ancestors  no 

is^of  fut 
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ed,  or  blockheads  that  wore  cheated ;  but  what- 
ever  they  were,  they  could  contract  only  for 
themselves.  What  they  could  establish,  we 
can  annul. 

"Against  our  present  form  of  government  it 
■hall  stand  in  the  place  of  all  argument,  that  we 
do  not  like  it.  While  we  are  governed  as  we  do 
not  like,  where  is  our  liberty  ?  We  do  not  like 
taxes,  we  will  therefore  not  be  taxed :  we  do  not 
like  your  laws,  and  will  not  obey  them. 

"  The  taxes  laid  by  our  representatives,  are 
laid,  you  tell  us,  by  our  own  consent ;  but  we 
will  no  longer  consent  to  be  represented.  Our 
number  of  legislators  was  originally  a  burden, 
and  ought  to  have  been  refused  ;  it  is  now  con- 
sidered as  a  disproportionate  advantage;  who, 
then,  will  complain  if  we  resign  it? 

"We  shall  form  a  senate  of  our  own,  under  a 
President  whom  the  Kin?  shall  nominate,  but 
whose  authority  we  will  limit,  by  ad]u*uiiir  his 
salary  to  his  merit.  We  will  not  withhold  a 
proper  share  of  contribution  to  the  necessary 
expense  of  lawful  government,  but  will  decide 
for  ourselves  what  snare  is  proper,  what  expense 
is  neerssary,  and  what  government  is  lawful. 

"Till  our  council  is  proclaimed  independent 
and  unaccountable,  we  will,  after  the  tenth  day 
of  September,  keep  our  tin  in  our  own  hands  : 
you  can  be  supplied  from  no  other  place,  and 
must  therefore  comply,  or  be  poisoned  with  the 
copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

"If  any  Cornishman  shall  refuse  his  name  to 
this  just  and  laudable  association,  he  shall  be 
tumbled  from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  or  buried 
alive  in  a  tin-mine :  and  if  any  emissary  shall 
be  found  seducing  Cornishmen  to  their  former 
state,  he  shall  be  smeared  with  tar  and  rolled  in 
feathers,  and  chased  with  dogs  out  of  our 


M  From  the  Cornish  Congress  at  Truro  » 

Of  this  memorial  what  could  be  said  but  that 
it  was  written  in  jest,  or  written  by  a  madman. 
Yet  I  know  not  whether  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Pennsylvauian  eloquence  ca  n  find  any  argu- 
ment in  the  Address  of  the  Congress,  that  is  not 
with  greater  strength  urged  by  the  Corniehman. 

The  argument  of  the  irregular  troops  of  con- 
troversy, stripped  of  its  colours,  and  turned  out 
naked  to  the  view,  is  no  more  than  this.  Li- 
berty is  the  birthright  of  man,  and  where  obe- 
dience is  compelled,  there  is  no  liberty.  The 
answer  is  equally  Bimple.  Government  is  ne- 
cessary to  man,  and  where  obedience  is  not 
compelled,  there  is  no  government. 

If  the  subject  refuses  to  obey,  it  is  the  duty  of 
authority  to  use  compulsion.  Society  cannot 
subsist  but  by  the  power,  first  of  making  laws, 
and  then  of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threats  hissed  out  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  put  nothing  similar  into  the  Cor- 
nish proclamation:  because  it  is  too  wild  for 
folly  and  too  foolish  for  madness.  If  we  do  not 
withhold  our  King  and  his  parliament  from 
taxing  them,  they  will  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
enslave  us. 

How  they  will  come,  they  have  not  told  us  : 
perhaps  they  will  take  wing  and  light  upon  our 
coasts.  When  the  cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter, 
it  is  time  for  pigmies  to  keep  their  eyes  about 
them.  The  Great  Orator  observes,  that  they 
will  be  very  fit,  after  they  have  been  taxed,  to 


impose  chains  upon'  us.  If  they  are  so  fit  as 
their  friend  describes  them,  and*  so  w  illing  u 
they  describe  themselves,  let  us  increase  our 
army,  and  double  our  militia. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  practice  to 
talk  of  slavery  among  those  who  are  setting  at 
defiance  every  power  that  keeps  the  world  in 
order.  If  the  learned  Author  of  the  "  Reflec- 
tions on  Learning"  has  rightly  observed,  that 
no  man  ever  could  give  law  to  language,  it  will 
be  vain  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  word  ikrrni ; 
but  I  could  wish  it  more  discreetly  uttered ;  it  it 
driven  at  one  time  too  hard  into  our  ears  by 
the  loud  hurricane  of  Pennsylyanian  eloqutncr, 
and  at  another  glides  too  cold  into  our  hearts  by 
the  soft,  conveyance  of  a  female  patriot  bewail* 
ing  the  miseries  of  her  friends  and  frll<y\c-Hti:nu. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  sedition,  that 
those  who  a  few  years  ago  disputed  only  our 
right  of  laying  taxes,  now  question  the  validity  of 
every  act  of  legislation.  They  consider  them- 
selves as  emancipated  from  obedience,  and  ai 
being  no  longer  the  subjects  of  the  Bnit*b 
crown.  They  leave  us  no  choice  but  of  yield  in? 
or  conquering,  of  resigning  our  dominion,  or 
maintaining  it  by  force. 

From  force,  many  endeavours  have  been  used 
either  to  dissuade  or  to  deter  us.  Soineumei 
the  merit  of  the  Americans  is  exalted,  ami  wnw 
times  their  sufferings  are  aggravated.  We  are 
told  of  their  contributions  to  the  last  war,  a  wai 
incited  by  their  outcries,  and  continued  for  then 
protection ;  a  war  by  which  none  but  themselves 
were  gainers.  All  that  they  can  boast  is,  that 
they  did  something  for  themselves,  and  did  not 
wholly  stand  inactive  while  the  sons  of  Britain 
were  fighting  in  their  cause. 

If  we  cannot  admire,  we  arc  called  U>  p"y 
them ;  to  pity  those  that  show  no  regard  to  their 
Mother-country;  have  obeyed  no  law  which 
they  could  violate;  have  imparted  no  gwd 
which  they  could  withhold  ;  have  entered  into 
associations  of  fraud  to  rob  their  creditors;  and 
into  combinations  to  distress  all  who  depended 
on  their  commerce.  We  are  reproached  with 
the  cruelty  of  shutting  one  port,  where  every 
port  is  shut  against  us.  We  are  censured  as 
tyrannical  for  hindering  those  from  fishing,  who 
have  condemned  our  merchants  to  bankruptcy, 
and  our  manufacturers  to  hunger. 

Others  persuade  us  to  give  Uiem  more  liberty, 
to  take  off  restraints,  and  relax  authority :  an« 
tell  us  what  happy  consequences  will  arise  froa 
forbearance :  bow  their  affections  will  be  cos- 
ciliated,  and  into  what  diffusions  of  beneficence 
their  gratitude  will  luxuriate.  They  will  k»ve 
their  friends.  They  will  reverence  their  protect- 
ors. They  will  throw  themselves  into  our  a  raw, 
and  lay  their  property  at  our  feet.  They  will 
buy  from  no  other  what  we  can  sell  them ;  they 
will  sell  to  no  other  what  we  wish  to  buy. 

That  any  obligations  should  overpower  their 
attention  to  profit,  we  have  known  them  lorj 
enough  not  to  expect.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  more  liberal  people.  With  what  kind- 
ness they  repay  benefits,  they  are  now  showing 
us,  who,  as  soon  as  we  have  delivered  them  from 


France,  are  defying  and  proscribing  us. 
will 

e  us  more  than  we  require. 


1  permit  them  to  tax  themwlvt*, 
is  mnr*>  than  we  reauire.  If** 
ill 

pleasure  pay  us  a 


But  if  we 
they  will 


independent,  they 
a  subsidy.  The 


during 
is  MA 
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now  for  money,  but  for  power.  The  question  is 
not  how  much  we  shall  collect,  but  by  what 
authority  the  collection  shall  be  made. 

Those  who  find  that  the  Americans  cannot  be 
shown  in  any  form  that  may  raise  love  or  pity, 
them  in  habiliments  of  terror,  and  try  to 
us  think  them  formidable.  The  Bostoni- 
n  call  into  the  field  ninety  thousand  men. 
we  conquer  all  before  us,  new  enemies 
will  rise  up  behind,  and  our  work  will  be  always 
to  begin.  If  we  take  possession  of  the  towns, 
the  colonists  will  retire  into  the  inland  regions, 
and  the  gain  of  victory  will  be  only  empty 
and  a  wide  extent  of  waste  and  desola- 
we  subdue  them  for  the  present,  they 
ersally  revolt  in  the  next  war,  and  resign 
us  without  pity  to  subicctionand  destruction. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  between 
losing  America  and  resigning  it,  there  is  no  great 
snce;  that  it  is  not  very  reasonable  to 
into  the  sea,  because  the  ship  is  leaky.  All 
evils  may  befall  us,  but  we  need  not  hasten 
them. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  has  proposed,  and 
seems  to  propose  it  seriously,  that  we  should  at 
once  release  our  claims,  declare  them  masters  of 
themselves,  and  whistle  them  down  the  wind. 
His  opinion  is,  that  our  gain  from  them  will  be 
the  same,  and  our  expense  less.  What  they 
can  have  most  cheaply  from  Britain,  they  will 
•till  buy ;  what  they  can  sell  to  us  at  the  highest 
price,  they  wUl  still  sell. 

It  in,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  so 
lately  fought  and  conquered  for  their  safety,  we 
should  govern  them  no  longer.  By  letting  them 
loose  before  the  war,  how  many  millions  might 
hare  been  saved.  One  wild  proposal  is  best 
answered  by  another.  Let  us  restore  to  the 
French  what  we  have  taken  from  them.  We 
■hall  see  our  colonists  at  our  feet,  when  they 
have  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  us  give  the 
Iadians  arms,  and  teach  them  discipline,  and 
encourage  them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a 
plantation.  Security  and  leisure  are  the  parents 
of  sedition. 

While  these  different  opinions  arc  agitated, 
it  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature,  that 
force  shall  be  tried.  Men  of  the  pen  have  sel- 
dom any  great  skill  in  conquering  kingdoms,  but 
they  have  strong  inclination  to  give  advice.  I 
cannot  forbear  to  wish,  that  this  commotion  may 
end  without  bloodshed,  and  that  the  rebels  may 
he  subdued  by  terror  rather  than  by  violence  ; 
and  therefore  recommend  such  a  force  as  may 
away  not  only  the  power  but  the  hope  of 
—i,  and  by  conquering  without  a  battle, 
save  many  from  the  sword. 

If  their  obstinacy  continues  without  actual 
hostilities,  it  may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  turn- 
ing out  the  soldiers  to  tree  quarters,  forbidding 
any  personal  cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, that  the  slaves  shuuld  be  set  free,  an  act 
whien  surely  the  lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but 
commend.  If  they  are  furnished  with  firearms 
for  defence,  and  utensils  for  husbandry,  and  set- 
tled in  some  simple  form  of  government  within 
the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful  and  ho- 


eounlry, 
nest  than  their  masters. 

Par  be  it  from  any  Englishman  to  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects.    Those  who 
our  resentment,  are  unhappily  at 
The  Americans,  when  the  Stamp 


Act  was  first  proposed,  undoubtedly  disliked  it. 
as  every  nation  dislikes  an  impost ;  but  they  had 
no  thought  of  resisting  it,  till  they  were  encou- 
raged and  incited  by  European  intelligence, 
from  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but 
who  were  friends  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.  With 
whatever  design  they  have  inflamed  this  perni- 
cious contest,  they  are  themselves  equally  de- 
testable. If  they  wish  success  to  the  colonies, 
they  are  traitors  to  this  country ;  if  they  wish 
their  defeat,  they  are  traitors  at  once  to  America 
and  England.  To  them,  and  them  only,  must 
be  imputed  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  the  sorrow  of  those  that  shall 
be  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  those  that  shall  fall 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  necessary 
to  subdue  them,  may  they  be  subdued  with  the 
v  possible"  to  their  persons  and  their 


least  injury  possibl 

possessions!  When  they  are' reduced  to  obe- 
dience, may  that  obedience  be  secured  by  stricter 
laws  and  stronger  obligations  1 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  society,  than 
that  erroneous  clemency,  which,  when  a  rebel 
lion  is  suppressed,  exacts  no  forfeiture  and  esta- 
blishes no  securities,  but  leaves  the  rebels  in 
their  former  state.  Who  would  not  try  the  ex- 
periment which  promises  advantage  without  ex 
pense?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a  victory,  their 
wishes  are  accomplished  ;  if  they  are  defeated, 
they  suffer  little,  perhaps  less  than  their  con- 
querors ;  however  often  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  are  growing  rich  by  victualling  the 
troops  that  we  have  sent  against  them,  and  per- 
haps gain  more  by  the  residence  of  the  army 
than  they  lose  by  the  obstruction  of  their  port. 

Their  charters  being  now,  I  suppose,  legally 
forfeited,  may  be  modelled  as  shall  appear  most 
commodious  to  the  Mother-country.  Thus  the 
privileges  which  are  found  by  experience  liable 
to  misuse,  will  be  taken  away,  and  those  who 
now  bellow  as  patriots,  bluster  as  soldiers,  and 
domineer  aB  legislators,  will  sink  into  sober  mer- 
chants and  silent  planters,  peaceably  diligent, 
and  securely  rich. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  perhaps  many 
who  do  not  write,  to  whom  the  contraction  of 
these  pernicious  privileges  appears  very  danger- 
ous, and  who  startle  at  the  thoughts  of  England 
free  and  America  in  chains.  Children  fly  from 
their  own  shadow,  and  rhetoricians  are  frighted 
by  their  own  voices.  Chain*  is  undoubtedly  a 
dreadful  word  ;  but  perhaps  the  masters  of  civil 
wisdom  may  discover  some  gradations  between 
chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be  put 
upon  those  who  will  be  restrained  without  them. 
1  his  contest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of 
English  Superiority  and  American  Obedience. 

We  are  told,  that  the  subjection  of  Americans 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties: 
an  event,  which  none  but  very  perspicacious  po- 
liticians are  able  to  foresee.  If  slavery  be  thus 
fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of 
nejrroes  1 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  while  this  dream  of  con- 
quest, settlement,  and  supremacy.  Let  us  re- 
member that  being  to  contend,  according  to  one 
orator,  with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  and  a 
big  to  another,  with 
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Massachusetts'  Bay,  we  may  possibly  be  checked 
in  our  career  of  reduction.  We  may  be  reduced 
to  peace  upon  equal  terms,  or  driven  from  the 
western  continent,  and  forbidden  to  violate  a 
second  time  the  happy  borders  of  the  land  of 
liberty.  The  time  is  now  perhaps  at  hand,  which 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  predicted  between  jest  and 

When  America  should  no  more  send  out  her  treasure, 
But  spend  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure. 

If  we  are  allowed  upon  our  defeat  to  stipulate 
conditions,  I  hope  the  treaty  of  Boston  will  per- 


mit us  to  import  into  the  confederated  Cantons 
such  products  as  they  do  not  raise,  and  such  ma- 
nufactures as  they  do  not  make,  and  cannot  buy 
cheaper  from  other  nations,  paying  like  others 
the  appointed  customs;  that  if  an  English  ship 
salutes  a  fort  with  four  guns,  it  shall  be  answered 
at  least  with  two  ;  and  that  if  an  Englishman  be 
inclined  to  hold  a  plantation,  he  shall  only  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  powers,  and 
be  suffered,  while  he  lives  inoffensively,  to  retain 
his  own  opinion  of  English  rights,  unmolested  in 
his  conscience  by  an  oath  of  abjuration. 
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To  Ike  Right  Honourable  Philip  Dormer,  Earl 
0/ Chesterfield,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State. 

Mt  Lord, 

When  first  I  undertook  to  write  an  English 
Dictionary,  I  had  no  expectation  of  any  higher 
patronage  than  that  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
copy,  nor  prospect  of  any  other  advantage  than 
the  price  of  my  lahour.  I  knew  that  the  work 
in  which  I  engaged  U  f#ne  rally  considered  as 
drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of  art- 
less industry;  a  task  that  requires  neither  the 
light  of  learning,  nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but 
may  be  successfully  performed  without  anv 
higher  quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  witn 
doll  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the  alpha- 
bet with  sluggish  resolution. 

Whether  this  opinion,  so  long  transmitted, 
and  so  widely  propagated,  had  its  beginning  from 
truth  and  nature,  or  from  accident  and  preju- 
dice ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of 
reason,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all 
the  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  unhappy 
lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place,  neither 
ranity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  province  allotted  me  was,  of  all 
the  regions  of  learning,  generally  confessed  to  be 
the  least  delightful,  that  it  was  believed  to  pro- 
duce neither  fruits  nor  flowers ;  and  that  after  a 
long  and  laborious  cultivation,  not  even  the  bar- 
ren laurel*  had  been  found  upon  it 

Tet  on  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered, 
with  the  pleasing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it 
likewise  would  be  safe*  I  was  drawn  forward 
with  the  prospect  of  employment,  which,  though 
not  splendid,  would  be  useful ;  and  which, 
though  it  could  not  make  my  life  envied,  would 
keep  it  innocent ;  which  would  awaken  no  pas- 
sion, engage  me  in  no  contention,  nor  throw  in 


*  This  U  noticed  by  Lord  Orrery,  u  one  of  (he  few 
Inaccuracies  In  ihis  address,  the  laurel  not  being  bar. 
f»,  hot  bearing  fruits  and  flowers.   Boewell's  Life, 


my  way  any  temptation  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
others  by  censure,  or  my  own  by  flattery. 

I  bad  read  indeed  of  times,  in  which  princes 
and  statesmen  thought  it  part  of  their  honour  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  their  native  tongues ; 
and  in  which  dictionaries  were  written  under 
the  protection  of  greatness.  To  the  patrons  of 
such  undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the  homage 
of  believing  that  they,  who  were  thus  solicitous 
fof  the  perpetuity  of  their  language,  had  reason 
to  expect  that  their  actions  would  be  celebrated 
by  posterity,  and  that  the  eloquence  which  they 
promoted  would  be  employed  in  their  praise. 
But  I  consider  such  acts  of  beneficence  as  pro- 
digies, recorded  rather  to  raise  wonder  than  ex- 

Station ;  and  content  with  the  terms  that  1 
I  stipulated,  had  not  suffered  my  imagination 
to  flatter  me  with  any  other  encouragement, 
when  I  found  that  my  design  had  been  thought 
by  your  Lordship  of  importance  sufficient  to  at- 
tract your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  be 
rated  among  the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  determine.  Its  first  effect  has 
been  to  make  me  anxious,  lest  it  should  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public  too  much  upon  me,  and, 
as  it  once  happened  to  an  epic  poet  of  Prance, 
by  raising  the  reputation  of  the  attempt,  obstruct 
the  reception  of  the  work.  I  imagine  what  the 
world  will  expect  from  a  scheme,  prosecuted 
under  your  lordship's  influence ;  and  I  know 
that  expectation,  when  her  wings  are  once  ex- 
panded, easily  reaches  heights  which  perform- 
ance never  will  attain;  and  when  she  has 
mounted  the  summit  of  perfection,  derides  her 
follower,  who  dies  in  the  pursuit 

Not  therefore  to  raise  expectation,  but  to  re- 
press it,  I  here  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  Plan 
of  my  undertaking,  that  more  may  not  be  de- 
manded than  I  intend ;  and,  that  before  it  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  thrown  into  a  new  method,  I 
may  be  advertised  of  its  defects  or  superfluities. 
Such  informations  I  may  justly  hope,  from  the 
emulation  with  which  those,  who  desire  the 
praise  of  elegance  or  discernment,  must  contend 
in  the  promotion  of  a  design  that  you,  my  Lord, 
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have  not  thought  unworthy  to  share  your  atten- 
tion with  treaties  and  with  wire. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  methodise  my  ideas  I 
found  a  difficulty,  which  extended  itself  to  the 
whole  work.  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  by 
what  rule  of  distinction  the  words  of  this  Dic- 
tionary were  to  be  chosen.  The  chief  intent  of 
it  is  to  preserve  the  puritv,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning,  of  our  English  idiom ;  and  this  seems 
to  require  nothing  more  than  that  our  language 
be  considered,  so  far  as  it  is  our  own ;  that  the 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  general  intercourse 
of  life,  or  found  in  the  works  of  those  whom  we 
commonly  style  polite  writers,  be  selected,  with- 
out including  the  terms  of  particular  professions  ; 
since,  with  the  arts  to  which  they  relate,  they  are 
generally  derived  from  other  nations,  and  are 
very  often  the  same  in  all  the  languages  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  exact 
and  pure  idea  of  a  grammatical  dictionary ;  but  in 
lexicography,  as  in  other  arts,  naked  science  is 
too  delicate  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  value 
of  a  work  must  be  estimated  by  its  use ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  dictionary  delights  the  critic,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  it  instructs  the  learner  ; 
as  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  an  engine  amuses 
the  philosopher  by  the  subtlety  of  its  mecha- 
nism, if  it  requires  so  much  knowledge  in  its  ap- 
plication as  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  com- 
mon workman. 

The  title  which  I  prefix  to  my  work  has  long 
conveyed  a  very  miscellaneous  idea,  and  they 
that  take  a  dictionary  into  their  hands  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  it  a  solution  of  al- 
most every  difficulty.  If  foreign  words  there- 
fore were  rejected,  it  could  be  little  regarded, 
except  by  critics,  or  those  who  aspire  to  criti- 
cism; and  however  it  might  enlighten  those 
that  write,  would  be  all  darkness  to  them  that 
only  read.  The  unlearned  much  oftener  consult 
their  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  words  than 
for  their  structures  or  formations ;  and  Uie  words 
that  most  want  explanation,  are  generally  terms 
of  art ;  which,  therefore,  experience  has  taught 
my  predecessors  to  spread  with  a  kind  of  pom- 
pous luxuriance  over  their  productions. 

The  academicians  of  France,  indeed,  rejected 
terms  of  science  in  their  first  essay,  but  found 
afterwards  a  necessity  of  relaxing  the  rigour  of 
their  determination;  and,  though  they  would 
not  naturalize  them  at  once  by  a  single  act,  per- 
mitted them  by  degrees  to  settle  themselves 
among  the  natives,  with  little  opposition  ;  and 
it  would  surely  be  no  proof  of  judgment  to  imi- 
tate them  in  an  error  which  theyliavc  now  re- 
tracted, and  deprive  the  book  of  its  chief  use,  by 
scrupulous  distinctions. 

Of  such  words,  however,  all  are  not  equally 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  our  language  ;  for 
some  of  them  are  naturalized  and  incorporated, 
but  others  still  continue  aliens,  and  are  rather 
auxiliaries  than  subjects.  This  naturalization  is 
produced  either  by  an  admission  into  common 
speech,  in  some  metaphorical  signification,  which 
is  the  acquisition  of  a  kind  of  property  among 
us ;  as  we  say,  the  zenith  of  advancement,  the 
meridian  of  life,  the  cynosure*  of  neighbouring 
eyes ;  or  it  is  the  consequence  of  long  intermix- 
ture and  frequent  use,  by  which  the  ear  is  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  of  words,  till  their  origi- 


•  Milton. 


nal  is  forgotten,  as  in  equator,  satellites ;  or  of  the 
change  of  a  foreign  into  an  English  terminatm, 
and  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  speech  into 
which  they  arc  adopted ;  as  in  category,  e«A«|, 
peripneumony. 

Of  those  which  still  continue  in  the  state  of 
aliens,  and  have  made  no  approaches  towards 
assimilation,  some  seem  necessarv  to  be  retained: 
because  the  purchasers  of  the  Dictionary  will 
expect  to  find  them.  Such  are  many  words  in 
the  common  law,  as  capias,  habeas  corpus,  prt- 
munire,  nisi  prius :  such  are  some  terras  of  con- 
troversial divinity,  as  hypostasis;  and  of  physic, 
as  the  names  of  diseases ;  and  in  general,  all 
terms  which  can  be  found  in  books  not  wntten 
professedly  upon  particular  arts,  or  can  be  (im- 
posed necessarv  to  those  who  do  not  regularly 
study  them.  Thus,  when  a  reader  not  skilled 
in  physic,  happens  in  Milton  upon  this  line, 

 pining  atrophy, 

Marasmus,  and  wide- wasting  pestilence, 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  his  dic- 
tionary for  the  word  marasmus,  as  for  atresia,  or 
pestilence;  and  will  have  reason  to  complain  J 
he  does  not  find  it. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  dic- 
tionary designed  not  merely  for  critics,  but  fix 
popular  use,  thst  it  should  comprise,  in  some 
degree,  the  peculiar  words  of  every  profesaioo; 
that  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  should  be 
inserted,  so  far  as  they  can  be  required  by  read- 
ers of  travels  and  of  history ;  and  those  of  law, 
merchandise,  and  mechanical  trades,  so  far  u 
they  can  be  supposed  useful  in  the  recurrences 
of  common  life. 

But  there  ought,  however,  to  be  some  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  different  classes  of  words ; 
and  therefore  it  will  bPproper  to  print  those  which 
are  incorporated  into  the  language  in  the  osual 
character,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be  consi- 
dered as  foreign,  in  the  italic  letter. 

Another  question  may  arise  with  regard  to 
appellatives,  or  the  names  of  species.  It  seems 
of  no  great  use  to  set  down  the  words  horst,i»g, 
cat,  willow,  alder,  daisy,  rose,  and  a  thousand 
others,  of  which  it  will  be  hard  to  give  an  ex- 
planation, not  more  obscure  than  the  word  itself, 
yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  if  the  names  of 
animals  be  inserted,  we  must  admit  those  which 
are  more  known,  as  well  as  those  with  whivh 
we  are,  by  accident,  less  acquainted;  and  if  they 
arc  all  rejected,  how  will  the  reader  be  relieved 
from  difficulties  produced  by  sllusions  to  the 
crocodile,  the  chameleon,  the  ichneumon,  sod 
the  hyaena  ?  If  no  plants  are  to  be  mentioned, 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  nature  will  be  ex- 
cluded, and  many  beautiful  epithets  be  unex- 
plained. If  only  those  which  are  less  known 
are  to  be  mentioned,  who  shall  fix  the  limits  of 
the  reader's  learning?  The  importance  of  sorh 
explications  appears  from  the  mistakes  which 
the  want  of  them  has  occasioned.  Had  Shak- 
speare  had  a  dictionary  of  this  kind,  he  had  not 
made  the  woodbine  entwine  the  honeysuckle;  nor 
would  Milton,  with  such  assistance,  have  dis- 
posed so  improperly  of  his  ellops  and  his  aeer- 
pion. 

Besides,  as  such  words,  like  others,  requirt 
that  their  accents  should  be  settled,  tbeir  sounds 
ascertained,  and  their  etymologies  deduced,  they 
cannot  be  properly  omitted  in  the  dictionary. 
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And  though  the  explanations  of  some  may  be 
censured  as  trivial,  because  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally understood ;  and  those  of  others  as  un- 
necessary, because  they  will  seldom  occur ;  yet 
it  seems  not  proper  to  omit  them,  since  it  is 
rather  to  be  wished  that  many  readers  should 
find  more  than  they  expect,  than  that  one  should 
miss  what  he  might  hope  to  rind. 

When  all  the  words  are  selected  and  arranged, 
the  rin«t  part  of  the  work  to  be  considered  is  the 
orthography,  which  was  long  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ;  which  at  last,  when  its  fluctuation  ceased, 
was  iu  many  cases  settled  but  by  accident ;  and 
in  which,  according  to  your  lordship's  observa- 
tion, there  is  still  great  uncertainty  among  the 
best  critics ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  state  a  rule  by  which 
we  may  decide  between  custom  and  reason,  or 
between  the  equiponderant  authorities  of  writers 
alike  eminent  for  judgment  and  accuracy. 

The  great  orthographical  contest  has  long 
subsisted  between  etymology  and  pronunciation. 
It  has  been  demanded,  on  one  hand,  that  men 
should  write  as  they  speak  ;  but  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  conformity  never  was  attained 
in  any  language,  and  that  it  is  not  more  easy  to 
persuade  men  to  agree  exactly  in  speaking  than 
in  writing,  it  may  be  asked  with  equal  propriety, 
why  men  do  not  rather  speak  as  they  write.  In 
France,  where  this  controversy  was  at  its  great- 
est height,  neither  party,  however  ardent,  durst 
adhere  steadily  to  their  own  rule :  the  etymolo- 
gist was  often  forced  to  spell  with  the  people ; 
and  the  advocate  for  the  authority  of  pronuncia- 
tion found  it  sometimes  deviating  so  capriciously 
from  the  received  use  of  writing,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  his  adver- 
saries, lest  he  should  lose  the  end  by  the  means, 
and  be  left  alone  by  following  the  crowd. 

When  a  question  of  orthography  is  dubious, 
that  practice  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  claim  to  pre- 
ference which  preserves  the  greatest  number  of 
radical  letters,  or  seems  most  to  comply  with  the 
general  custom  of  our  language.  But  the  chief 
rule  which  I  propose  to  follow  is,  to  make  no 
innovation,  without  a  reason  sufficient  to  balance 
the  inconvenience  of  change  ;  and  such  reasons 
I  do  not  expect  often  to  find.  All  change  is  of 
itsdf  an  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be  hazarded 
but  for  evident  advantage ;  and  as  inconstancy 
is  in  every  case  a  mark  of  weakness,  it  will  add 
nothing  to  the  reputation  of  our  tongue.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  who  despise  the  inconveniences 
of  confusion,  who  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  de- 
parting from  custom,  and  to  think  alteration  de- 
sirable for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  reformation  of 
our  orthography,  which  these  writers  have  at- 
tempted, should  not  pass  without  its  due 
honours,  but  that  I  suppose  they  bold  a  singu- 
larity its  own  reward,  or  may  dread  the  fascina- 
nation  of  lavish  praise. 

The  present  usage  of  spelling,  where  the 
present  usage  can  be  distinguished,  will,  there- 
fore, in  this  work  be  generally  followed;  yet 
there  will  be  often  occasion  to  observe,  that  it 
is  in  itself  inaccurate,  and  tolerated  rather  than 
chosen ;  particularly  when,  by  a  change  of  one 
letter,  or  more,  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  ob- 
scured ;  as  in  farrier,  or  ferritr,  as  it  was  for- 
merly written,  from  ftmtm,  or  ftr;  in  gibberisk 
for  gebrisk,  the  jargon  of  Geber,  and  his  chemi- 
cal followers,  understood  by  none  but  their  own 
tnbe.    It  will  be  likewise  sometimes  proper  to 
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trace  back  the  orthography  of  different  ages, 
and  show  by  what  gradations  the  word  departed 
from  its  original. 

Closely  connected  with  orthography  is  pro- 
nunciation, the  stability  of  which  ia  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  duration  of  a  language,  because 
the  first  change  will  naturally  begin  by  corrup- 
tions in  the  living  speech.  The  want  of  certain 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  former  ages,  has 
made  us  wholly  ignorant  of  the  metrical  art  of 
our  ancient  poets ;  and  since  those  who  study 
their  sentiments  regret  the  loss  of  their  numbers, 
it  is  surely  time  to  provide  that  the  harmony  of 
the  moderns  may  be  more  permanent. 

A  new  pronunciation  will  make  almost  a  new 
speech;  and  therefore,  since  one  great  end  of 
this  undertaking  is  to  fix  the  English  language, 
care  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  accentuation 
of  all  polysyllables  by  proper  authorities,  as  it  is 
one  of  those  capricious  phenomena  which  can- 
not be  easily  reduced  to  rules.  Thus  there  is  no 
antecedent  reason  for  difference  of  accent  in  the 
words  dolorous  and  sonorous ;  yet  of  the  one 
Milton  gives  the  sound  in  this  line : 

He  paas'd  o'er  many  a  region  dolorous ; 

and  that  of  the  other  in  this, 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds. 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  remark  metrical 
licenses,  such  as  contractions,  generous,  genWous; 
reverend,  rev'rend  ;  and  coalitions,  as  region,  ques- 
tion. 

But  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  fix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  monosyllables,  by  placing  with 
them  words  of  correspondent  sound,  that  one 
may  gnard  the  other  against  the  danger  of  that 
variation,  which,  to  some  of  the  most  common, 
has  already  happened ;  so  that  the  words  wound 
and  wind,  as  they  are  now  frequently  pronounced, 
will  not  rhyme  to  sound  and  mini  It  is  to  bo 
remarked,  that  many  words  written  alike  are 
differently  pronounced,  as  June  and  brow  j  which 
may  be  thus  registered,  flow,  wo;  brow,  now; 
or  of  which  the  exemplification  may  be  generally 
given  by  a  distich :  thus  the  words  tear,  or  lace- 
rate, and  (ear,  the  water  of  the  eye,  have  the 
same  letters,  but  may  be  distinguished  thus,  tear, 
dare ;  tear,  peer. 

Some  words  have  two  sounds  which  may  be 
equally  admitted,  as  being  equally  defensible  by 
authority.    Thus  great  is  differently  used. 

For  Swift  and  him  despised  the  farce  of  slate, 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.  Pope. 

As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat, 

And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great.  Rotce. 

The  care  of  such  minute  particulars  may  be 
censured  as  trifling ;  but  these  particulars  have 
not  been  thought  unworthy  of  attention  in  more 
polished  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  French,  in  stating  the 
sounds  of  their  letters,  is  well  known;  and, 
among  the  Italians,  Crescembeni  has  not  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  the 
words  which,  in  compliance  with  different 
rhymes,  are  allowed  to  be  differently  spelt,  and 
of  which  the  number  is  now  so  fixed,  that  no 
modern  poet  is  suffered  to  increase  it 

When  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  are 
adjusted,  the  etymology  or  derivation  is  next  to 
be  considered,  and  the  words  are  to  be  dis. 
tinguished  according  to  the  different  classes, 
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whether  simple,  as  day,  li^ht ;  or  compound,  as 
diy-light;  whether  primitive,  as,  to  act,  or  deri- 
vative, as  action,  actionable,  active,  activity.  This 
will  much  facilitate  the  attainment  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  now  stands  in  our  dictionaries  a 
confused  heap  of  words  without  dependence, 
and  without  relation. 

Wh«»n  this  part  of  the  work  is  performed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  our  primitives 
are  to  be  deduced  from  foreign  language,  which 
may  be  often  very  successfully  performed  by  the 
assistance  of  our  own  etymologists.  This  search 
will  give  occasion  to  many  curious  disquisitions, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  to  conjectures,  which  to 
readers  unacquainted  with  this  kind  of  study, 
cannot  but  appear  improbable  and  capricious. 
Rut  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  what 
is  so  much  in  the  power  of"  men  as  language,  will 
very  often  be  capriciously  conducted.  Nor  are 
these  disquisitions  and  conjectures  to  be  consi- 
dered altogether  as  wanton  sports  of  wit,  or  vain 
shows  of  learning ;  our  language  is  well  known 
not  to  be  primitive  or  self-originated,  but  to  have 
adopted  words  of  every  generation,  and,  either 
for  the  supply  of  its  necessities,  or  the  increase 
of  its  copiousness,  to  have  received  additions 
from  very  distant  regions ;  so  that,  in  search  of 
the  progenitors  of  our  speech,  we  mav  wander 
from  the  tropic  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  find  some 
in  the  valleys  of  Palestine,  and  some  upon  the 
rocks  of  Norway. 

Beside  the  derivation  of  particular  words, 
there  is  likewise  an  etymology  of  phrases.  Ex- 
pressions are  often  taken  from  other  languages ; 
some  apparently,  as  to  run  a  risk,  courir  un 
risque;  and  some  even  when  we  do  not  seem  to 
borrow  their  words ;  thus,  to  bring  about,  or  ac- 
complish, appears  an  English  phrase,  hut  in 
reality  our  native  word  about  has  no  such  im- 
port, and  is  only  a  French  expression,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  common  phrase  renir 
a  bout  Arm  affaire. 

In  exhibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our 
etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
their  learning,  having  traced  almost  every  word 
through  various  tongues,  only  to  show  what 
was  shown  sufficiently  by  the  first  derivation. 
This  practice  is  of  great  use  in  synoptical  lexi- 
cons, where  mutilated  and  doubtful  languages 
are  explained  by  their  affinity  to  others  more  cer- 
tain and  extensive,  but  is  generally  superiluous 
in  English  etymologies.  When  "the  word  is 
easily  deduced  from  a  Saxon  original,  I  shall  not 
often  inquire  further,  since  we  know  not  the 
parent  of  the  Saxon  dialect ;  but  when  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  I  shall  show  whence 
the  French  is  apparently  derived.  Where  a 
Saxon  root  cannot  be  found,  the  defect  may  be 
supplied  from  kindred  languages,  which  will  be 
generally  furnished  with  much  liberality  by  the 
writers  of  our  glossaries ;  writers  who  deserve 
often  the  highest  praise,  both  of  judgment  and 
industry,  and  may  expect  at  least  to  be  men- 
tioned "with  honour  by  me,  whom  they  have 
freed  from  the  greatest  part  of  a  very  laborious 
work,  and  on  whom  they  have  imposed,  at  worst, 
only  the  easy  task  of  rejecting  superfluities. 

By  tracing  in  this  manner  every  word  to  its 
original,  and  not  admitting,  but  with  great  cau- 
tion, any  of  which  no  original  can  be  found,  we 
shall  secure  our  language  from  being  overrun 
with  cant,  from  being  crowded  with  low  terms, 


the  spawn  of  folly  or  affectation,  which  anse 

from  no  just  principles  of  speech,  and  of  which 
therefore  no  legitimate  derivation  can  be  shown. 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjusted,  the 
analogy  of  our  language  is  next  to  be  considered; 
when  we  have  discovered  whence  our  words  an 
derived,  we  are  to  examine  by  what  rules  thfv 
arc  governed,  and  how  they  are  inflected  through 
their  various  terminations.  The  terrains  lions  of 
the  English  are  few,  but  those  few  have  hitherto 
remained  unregarded  by  the  writers  of  our  dic- 
tionaries*. Our  substantives  are  declined  only 
by  the  plural  termination,  our  adjectives  admit 
no  variation  but  in  the  degrees  of  comparison, 
and  our  verbs  are  conjugated  by  auxiliary  words, 
and  are  only  changed  in  the  preter  tense. 

To  our  language  may  be  with  great  justness 
applied  the  observation  of  Cluintilian,  that  speech 
was  not  formed  by  an  analogy  sent  from  heaven. 
It  did  not  descend  to  us  in  a  state  of  uniformity 
and  perfection,  but  was  produced  by  necessity, 
and  enlarged  by  accident,  and  is  therefore  com- 
posed of  dissimilar  parts,  thrown  together  by 
negligence,  by  affectation,  by  learning,  or  by 
ignorance. 

Our  inflections  therefore  are  bv  no  means 
constant,  but  admit  of  numberless  irregulanties, 
which  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  diligently  noted. 
Thus  fox  makes  in  the  plural  foxes,  but  ax,  nukes 
oxen.  Sheep  is  the  same  in  both  numbers.  Ad- 
jectives are  sometimes  compared  by  cbanpni 
the  last  syllable,  as  proud,  prouder,  proudest :  ana 
sometimes  by  particles  prefixed,  as  ombilum, 
more  ambitious,  most  ambitious.  The  forms  of 
our  verbs  arc  subject  to  great  variety  ;  some  end 
their  preter  tense  in  cd,  as  I  lore,  1  loved,  I  ban 
loved;  which  may  be  called  the  regular  form, 
and  is  followed  by  most  of  our  verbs  of  southern 
original.  But  many  depart  from  this  rule  with- 
out agreeing  in  any  other ;  as  1  shake,  I  shook,  I 
have  shaken,  or  shook,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
in  poetry ;  I  make,  I  made,  I  have  made ;  I  bring, 
I  brought ;  1  tcring,  I  wrung ;  and  many  others, 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules,  must 
be  learned  from  the  dictionary  rather  than  the 

^ThTv'erbs  are  likewise  to  be  distinguished 
according  to  their  qualities,  as  actives  from 
neuters;  the  neglect  of  which  has  already  in- 
troduced some  barbarities  in  our  conversation, 
which  if  not  obviated  by  just  animadversion*, 
may  in  time  creep  into  our  writings. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  will  our  language  be  laid 
down,  distinct  in  its  minutest  subdivisions,  »nd 
resolved  into  its  elemental  principles.  And  who 
upon  this  survey  can  forbear  to  wish,  that  these 
fundamental  atoms  of  our  speech  might  obtain 
the  firmness  and  immutability  of  the  primogems' 
and  constituent  particles  of  matter,  that  they 
might  retain  their  substance,  while  they  sltei 
their  appearance,  and  be  varied  and  compound- 
ed, yet  not  destroyed. 

But  this  is  a  privilege  which  words  are  scarce- 
ly to  expect :  for,  like  their  author,  when  they 
are  not  gaining  strength,  they  are  generally 
losing  it  Though  art  may  sometimes  prolong 
their  duration,  it  will  rarely  give  them  perpetuity; 
and  their  changes  will  be  almost  always  inform- 
ing us,  that  language  is  the  work  of  man,  of  » 
being  from  whom  permanence  and  stability  can- 
not be  derived. 

Words  having  been  hitherto  considered  ft* 
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separate  and  unconnected,  are  now  to  be  like-  | 
wwe  examined  as  they  are  ranged  in  their  va- 
rious relations  to  others  by  the  rules  of  syntax 
or  construction,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  any 
regard  has  been  yet  shown  in  English  diction- 
aries, and  in  which  the  grammarians  can  give 
little  assistance.  The  syntax  of  this  language 
is  too  inconsistent  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  and 
can  be  only  learned  by  the  distinct  consideration  I 
of  particular  words,  as  they  are  used  by  the  best 
authors.  Thus,  we  say,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent modes  of  speech,  The  soldier  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  sailor  perished  tenia  hunger: 
and  every  man  acquainted  with  our  language 
would  be  offended  by  a  change  of  these  parti- 
cles, which  yet  seem  originally  assigned  by 
chance,  there  being  no  reason  to  be  drawn  from 
grammar  why  a  man  may  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  die  with  a  wound,  or  perish  of 
hunger. 

Our  syntax  therefore  is  not  to  be  taught  by 
general  rules,  but  by  special  precedents  ;  and  in 
examining  whether  Addison  has  been  with  jus- 
tice accused  of  a  solecism  in  this  passage, 

Tbe  poor  Inhabitant  

Starves  in  the  mid*  of  natures  bounty  curat, 
And  in  the  loaded  vinav.rd  d,e,  for  (hint, 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  any 
established  laws  of  speech ;  but  we  must  remark 
how  the  writers  of  former  ages  have  used  the 
same  word,  and  consider  whether  he  can  be 
acquitted  of  impropriety,  upon  the  testimony 
of  Davies,  given  in  his  favour  by  a  similar  pas- 
sage : 

She  loathes  the  waterr  gla*n  wherein  she  gaz'd, 
And  shuns  it  still,  although  for  thirst  shr  die. 

When  tbe  construction  of  a  won!  is  explained, 
it  is  necessary  to  pursue  it  through  its  train  of 
phraseology,  through  those  forms  where  it  is 
used  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our  language,  or 
in  senses  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  general  ex- 
planations ;  as  from  the  verb  make  arise  these 
phrases,  to  make  love,  to  make  an  end,  to  make 
way;  as,  he  made  way  for  his  followers,  the  ship 
node  way  before  the  wind;  to  make  a  bed,  to 
make  merry,  to  make  a  mock,  to  make  presents,  to 
moire  a  doubt,  to  make  out  an  assertion,  to  make 
good  a  breach,  to  make  good  a  cause,  to  make 
nothing  of  an  attempt,  to  make  lamentation,  to 
make  a  merit,  and  many  others  which  will  occur 
in  reading  with  that  view,  and  which  only  their 
frequency  hinders  from  being  generally  re- 
marked. 

The  great  labour  is  yet  to  come,  the  labour  of 
interpreting  these  words  and  phrases  with  bre- 
vity, fulness,  and  perspicuity ;  a  task  of  which 
the  extent  and  intricacy  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
tbe  miscarriage  of  those  who  have  generally 
attempted  it.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  explaining  the  words  in  the  same 
language,  for  there  is  often  only  one  word  for 
one  idea ;  and  though  it  be  easy  to  translate  the 
words  bright,  sweet,  salt,  bitter,  into  another  lan- 
guage, it  is  not  easy  to  explain  them. 

With  regard  to  the  interpretation,  many  other 
questions  have  required  consideration.  It  was 
some  time  doubted  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  things  implied  by  particular  words ; 
mm  under  the  term  baronet,  whether,  instead  of 
this  explanation,  a  title  of  honour  next  in  degree 
to  that  of  baron,  it  would  be  better  to  mention 


more  particularly  the  creation,  privileges,  and 
rank  of  baronets :  and  whether,  under  the  word 
barometer,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  ob- 
serving that  it  is  an  instrument  to  discover  the 
weight  of  the  air,  it  would  be  fit  to  spend  a  few 
lines  upon  its  invention,  construction,  and  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  with  the 
explanation  of  the  one  the  herald  should  be 
satisfied,  or  the  philosopher  with  that  of  the 
other ;  but  since  it  will  be  required  by  common 
readers,  that  the  explications  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  common  use,  and  since,  without  some 
attention  to  such  demands,  the  Dictionary  can- 
not become  generally  valuable,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  best  writers  for  explana- 
tions real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
at  last  have  reason  to  say,  after  one  of  the  aug- 
mented of  Furctier,  that  my  book  is  more  learn- 
ed than  its  author. 

In  explaining  the  general  and  popular  lan- 
guage, it  seems  necessary  to  sort  the  several 
senses  of  each  word,  and  to  exhibit  first  its  na- 
tural and  primitive  signification ;  as, 

To  arrive,  to  reach  the  shore  in  a  voyage :  he 
arrived  at  a  safe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  its  consequential  meaning,  to 
arrive,  to  reach  any  place,  whether  by  land  or 
sea ;  as,  he  arrived  at  his  country  seat 

Then  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  obtain  any 
thing  desired  ;  as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  observation  that  arises 
from  the  comparison  of  one  meaning  with  ano- 
ther ;  as  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  word  arrive, 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  original  and  etymolo- 
gical sense,  it  cannot  be  properly  applied  but  to 
words  signifying  something. desirable:  thus  we 
say,  a  man  arrived  at  happiness;  but  cannot 
say,  without  a  mixture  of  irony,  he  arrived  at 
misery. 

Ground,  the  earth,  generally  as  opposed  to 
the  air  or  water.  He  swam  till  he  reached 
ground.    The  bird  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  follows  the  accidental  or  consequential 
signification  in  which  ground  implies  any  thing 
that  lies  under  another ;  as,  he  laid  colours  upon 
a  rough  ground.  The  silk  had  blue  flowers  on 
a  red  ground. 

Then  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  significa- 
tion ;  as,  the  ground  of  his  opinion  was  a  false 
computation.  The  ground  of  his  work  was  his 
father's  manuscript 

After  having  gone  through  the  natural  and 
figurative  senses,  it  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  the 
poetical  sense  of  each  word,  where  it  differs 
from  that  which  is  in  common  use ;  as  wanton, 
applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion  is  irre- 
gular without  terror ;  as, 

In  wanton  ringlets  curl'd  bar  hair. 

To  the  poetical  sense  may  succeed  the  fami- 
liar ;  as  of  toast,  used  to  imply  tbe  person  whose 
health  is  drank ;  as, 

The  wise  roan's  passion  and  the  vain  man's  toaet 

Pope. 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  by  the  bur- 
lesque ;  as  of  mellow,  applied  to  good  fellowship : 

Or  of  bite,  used  for  cheat  j 

— —  More  a  dupe  than  wit, 
Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit.— Pope. 
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And  lastly,  may  be  produced  the  peculiar 
in  which  a  word  is  found  in  any  great 
;  as  faculties,  in  Shakspeare,  signifies  the 
of  authority : 

 Thia  Duncan 

Hag  borne  hi«  faeultiftno  meek,hu  b*en 


The  signification  of  adjectives  may  be  often 
ascertained  by  uniting  them  to  substantives ;  as 
simple  twain,  simple  sheep.  Sometimes  the  sense 
of  a  substantive  may  be  elucidated  by  the  epi 
thcts  annexed  to  it  in  good  authors:  as,  tin 
boundless  ocean,  the  open  laicns :  and  where  such 
advantage  can  be  gamed  by  a  short  quotation,  it 
is  not  to  be  omitted. 

The  difference  of  signification  in  words  gene- 
rally accounted  synonymous,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully observed  ;  as  in  pride,  haughtiness,  arro- 
gance :  and  the  strict  and  critical  meaning  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  loose  and 
popular  j  as  in  the  word  perfection,  which,  though 
in  its  philosophical  and  exact  sense  it  can  be  of 
little  use  among  human  beings,  is  often  so  much 
degraded  from  its  original  signification,  that  the 
academicians  have  inserted  in  their  work,  the 
perfection  of  a  language,  and,  with  a  Utile  more 
licentiousness,  might  nave  prevailed  on  them- 
selves to  have  added  the  perfection  of  a  dictionary. 

There  are  many  other  characters  of  words 
which  it  will  be  of  use  to  mention.  Some  have 
both  an  active  and  passive  signification  ;  as  fear- 
ful, that  which  gives  or  which  feels  terror;  a 
fearful  prodigy,  a  fearful  hare.  Some  have  a  per- 
sonal, some  a  real  meaning ;  as  in  opposition  to 
old,  we  use  the  adjective  young,  of  animated  be- 
ings, and  nno  of  other  things.  Some  are  re- 
strained to  the  sense  of  praise,  and  others  to  that 
of  disapprobation;  so  commonly,  though  not 
always,  we  exhort  to  good  actions,  we  instigate 
to  ill  ;  we  animate,  incite,  and  encourage  indiffer- 
ently to  good  or  bad.  So  we  usually  ascribe 
good  but  impute  evil ;  yet  neither  the  use  of  these 
words,  nor,  perhaps,  of  any  other  in  our  licen- 
tious language  is  so  established  as  not  to  be 
often  reversed  by  the  corrcctest  writers.  I  shall 
therefore,  since  the  rules  of  style,  like  those  of 
law,  arise  from  precedents  often  repeated,  collect 
the  testimonies  on  both  sides,  and  endeavour  to 
discover  and  promulgate  the  decrees  of  custom, 
who  has  so  long  possessed,  whether  by  right  or 
by  usurpation,  the  sovereignty  of  words. 

It  is  necessary  likewise  to  explain  many  words 
by  their  opposition  to  others  ;  for  contraries  are 
best  seen  when  they  stand  together.  Thus  the 
verb,  stand  lias  one  sense,  as  opposed  to  fall,  and 
another  as  opposed  to  fly;  for  want  of  attending 
to  which  distinction,  obvious  as  it  is,  the  learned 
Dr.  Bentley  has  squandered  his  criticism  to  no 
e  lines 


 In  heap* 

Charloi  and  charioteer  lay  overturn'd, 
And  fiery  foaming  steeds.   Wbai  stood  recoitd, 
O'erwearicd,  through  the  faint  aatanic  host. 
Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  fear  surprised, 

"  Here,"  says  the  critic,  "  as  the  sentence  is 
now  read,  we  find  that  what  stood,  fled:n  and 
therefore  he  proposes  an  alteration,  which  he 
might  have  spared  if  he  had  consulted  a  dic- 
tionary, and  found  that  nothing  more  was  af- 
firmed than  that  those  fled  who  did  not  fall. 

In  «  ' 


dental  and  adventitious,  I  shall  endeavour  to 

give  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  they 
were  introduced.  Thus,  to  eke  out  any  thing, 
signifies  to  lengthen  it  beyond  its  just  dimen- 
sions, by  some  low  artifice ;  because  the  word 
eke  was  the  usual  refuge  of  our  old  writers,  when 
they  wanted  a  syllable.  And  buxom,  which 
means  only  obedient,  is  now  made,  in  familiar 
phrases,  to  stand  for  wanton  ;  because  in  an  an- 
cient form  of  marriage,  before  the  Reformation, 
the  bride  promised  complaisance  and  obedience, 
in  these  terms ;  "  I  will  be  bonair  and  ' 
bed  and  at  board.'' 

I  know  well,  my  Lord,  how  trifling 
these  remarks  will  appear  separately  considered, 
and  how  easily  they  may  give  occasion  to  lb« 

and  the  gloomy  censures  of  arrogant  stupidity ; 
but  dulness  it  is  easy  to  despise,  and  laughter  it 
is  easy  to  repay.  I  shall  not  be  solicitous  what 
is  thought  of  my  work  by  such  as  know  not  the 
difficulty  or  importance  of  philological  studio; 
nor  shall  think  those  that  have  done  nothing, 
qualified  to  condemn  me  for  doing  little.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  improper  to  remind  them,  that 
no  terrestrial  greatness  is  more  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  little  things ;  and  to  inculcate,  after  the 
Arabian  proverb,  that  drops,  added  to  drops,  con- 
stitute the  ocean. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  considered  the  distri- 
bution of  words  into  their  proper  classes,  or  that 
part  of  lexicography  which  is  strictly  critical. 

The  popular  part  of  the  language,  which  in- 
cludes all  words  not  appropriated  to  particular 
sciences,  admits  of  many  distinctions  and  subdi- 
visions; as,  into  words  of  general  use,  word* 
employed  chiefly  in  poetry,  words  obsolete, 
words  which  are  admitted  only  by  particular 
writers,  yet  not  in  themselves  improper ;  wordi 
used  onlv  in  burlesque  writing ;  and  words  im- 
pure ana  barbarous. 

Words  of  general  use  will  be  known  by  hiv- 
ing no  sign  of  particularity,  and  their  vanoui 
senses  will  be  supported  by  authorities  of  all 
ages. 

The  words  appropriated  to  poetry  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  some  mark  prefixed,  or  will  be 
known  by  having  no  authorities  but  those  of 

poets. 

Of  antiquated  or  obsolete  words,  none  will  be 
inserted  but  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  authors 
who  wrote  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  from 
which  we  date  the  golden  age  of  our  language ; 
and  of  these  many  might  be  omitted,  but  that 
the  reader  may  require,  with  an  appearance  of 
reason,  that  no  difficulty  should  be  left  unre- 
solved in  books  which  he  finds  himself  invited 
to  read,  as  confessed  and  established  models  of 
style.  These  will  be  likewise  pointed  out  by 
some  note  of  exclusion,  but  not  of  disgrace. 

The  words  which  are  found  only  in  paruVular 
books,  will  be  known  by  the  single  name  of  him 
that  has  used  them;  but  such  will  be  omitted, 
unless  either  their  propriety,  elegance,  or  force, 
or  the  reputation  of  their  authors,  affords  some 
extraordinary  reason  for  their  reception. 

Words  used  in  burlesque  and  familiar  compo- 
sitions, will  be  likewise  mentioned  with  their 
proper  authorities  ;  such  as  dudgeon,  from  Butler, 
and  leasing,  from  Prior ;  and  will  be  diligently 
characterised  by  marks  of  distinction. 
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may  be  branded  with  some  note  of  infamy,  as 

eradicated  wherever 
too  frequently 
in  Pope, 

hurl'd. 


may  r>e  oranaea  wun  some  noi 
thev  are  carefully  to  be  eradi< 
thev  are  found;  and  they  occur 
even  in  the  best  writers ;  as  in  Pi 


In  Addison: 


And  in  Dryden  : 

A.  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  «*r«r  far 

If  this  pert  of  the  work  can  be  well  performed, 
it  will  be  equivalent  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Boileau  to  the  academicians,  that  they  should 
review  all  their  polite  writers,  and  correct  such 
imparities  as  might  be  found  in  them,  that  their 
authority  might  not  contribute,  at  any  distant 
time,  to  the  depravation  of  the  language. 

With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety, I  was  once  in  doubt  whether  I  Bhould  not 
attribute  too  mnch  to  myself  in  attempting  to 
decide  them,  and  whether  my  province  was  to 
extend  beyond  the  proposition  of  the  question, 
and  the  display  of  the  suffrages  on  each  side ; 
but  I  have  been  since  determined,  by  your  Lord- 
ship's opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judgment, 
and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  support  what 
appears  to  me  most  consonant  to  grammar  and 
reason.  Ausonius  thought  that  modesty  forbad 
him  to  plead  inability  for  a  task  to  which  Caesar 
had  judged  him  equal. 

Cur  me  pout  negem,  poi$e  quod  Me  putat 

And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since  you, 
whose  authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally 
rledged,  have  commissioned  me  to  declare 
opinion,  I  shall  be  considered  as  exer- 
cising a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction,  and  thai 
the  power  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my 
own  claim,  will  be  readily  allowed  me  as  the 
delegate  of  your  Lordship. 

In  citing  authorities,  on  which  the  credit  of 
every  part  of  this  Work  must  depend,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe  some  obvious  rules :  such  as 
of  preferring  writers  of  the  first  reputation  to 
those  of  an  inferior  rank ;  of  noting  the  quota- 
tions with  accuracy ;  and  of  selecting,  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  such  sentences  as, 
besides  their  immediate  use,  may  give  pleasure 
er  instruction,  by  conveying  some  elegance  of 
language,  or  some  precept  of  prudence,  or  piety. 

It  has  been  asked,  on  some  occasions,  who 
shall  judge  the  judges?  And  since,  with  regard 
to  this  design,  a  question  may  arise  by  what 
authority  the  authorities  are  selected,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obviate  it,  by  declaring  that  many  of  the 
writers  whose  testimonies  will  be  alleged,  were 
•elected  by  Mr.  Pope ;  of  whom  I  may  be  justi- 
fied in  affirming,  that  were  he  still  alive,  solici- 
tous as  he  was  for  the  success  of  this  work,  he 
would  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  under- 
taken it. 

It  will  be  proper  that  the  quotations  be  ranged 
according  to  the  ages  of  their  authors ;  and  it 
will  off  >rd  an  agreeable  amusement,  if  to  the 
w.ud*  and  phrases  which  are  not  of  our  own 
iwth,  the  name  of  the  writer  who  first  intro- 
thern  can  be  affixed;  and  if  to  words 
wh:ch  are  now  antiquated,  the  authority  be  sub- 
joined of  him  who  last  admitted  them.  Thus 


for  scathe 

be  cited, 


WinnowM  the  busom  air- 


By  this  method  every  word  will  have  its  his- 
tory, and  the  reader  will  bo  informed  of  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  language  and  have  before 
his  eyes  the  rise  of  some  words,  and  the  fall  of 
others.  But  observations  so  minute  and  accu- 
rate are  to  be  desired,  rather  than  expected ;  and 
if  use  be  carefully  supplied,  curiosity  must  some- 
times bear  its  disappointments. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  idea  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  a  dictionary  by  which  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  may  be  fixed,  and  its  attainment 
facilitated ;  by  which  its  purity  may  be  preserved, 
its  use  ascertained,  and  its  duration  lengthened. 
And  though,  perhaps,  to  correct  the  language 
of  nations  by  books  of  grammar,  and  amend  their 
manners  by  discourse?  of  morality,  may  be  tasks 
equally  difficult;  yet,  as  it  is  unavoidable  to 
wish,  it  is  natural  likewise  to  hope  that  your 
Lordship's  patronage  may  not  be  wholly  lost; 
that  it  may  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  an- 
cient, and  the  improvement  of  modern  writer*  j 
that  it  may  promote  the  reformation  of  those 
translators,  who,  for  want  of  understanding  the 
characteristical  difference  of  tongues,  have  formed 
a  chaotic  dialect  of  heterogeneous  phrases ;  and 
awaken  to  the  care  of  purer  diction  some  men 
of  genius,  whose  attention  to  argument  makes 
them  negligent  of  style,  or  whose  rapid  imagina- 
tion, like  the  Peruvian  torrents,  when  it  brings 
down  gold  mingles  it  with  sand. 

When  I  survey  the  Plan  which  I  have  laid 
!>efore  you,  I  cannot,  ray  Lord,  but  confess,  that 
t  am  frighted  at  its  extent,  and,  like  the  soldiers 
>f  Caesar,  look  on  Britain  as  a  new  world,  which 
t  is  almost  madness  to  invade.  But  I  hope,  that 
hough  I  should  not  complete  the  conquest,  I 
ihall  at  least  discover  the  coast,  civilize  part  of 
:he  inhabitants,  and  make  it  easy  for  some  other 
adventurer  to  proceed  farther,  to  reduce  them 
wholly  to  subjection,  and  setde  them  under  laws. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  every  man  should  propose  to  himself  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  but  that  he  may 
stop  with  honour  at  the  second  or  third :  though 
therefore  my  performance  should  fall  below  the 
of  othi 


other  dictionaries,  I  may  obtain, 
at  least,  the  praise  of  having  endeavoured  well ; 
nor  shall  I  think  it  any  reproach  to  my  dili- 
gence, that  I  have  retired  without  a  triumph, 
from  a  contest  with  united  academies,  and  long 
successions  of  learned  compilers.  I  cannot  hope, 
in  the  warmest  moments,  to  preserve  so  much 
caution  through  so  long  a  work  as  not  often  to 
sink  into  negligence,  or  to  obtain  so  much  know- 
ledge of  all  its  parts  as  not  frequently  to  fall  by 
ignorance.  I  expect  that  sometimes  the  desire 
of  accuracy  will  urge  me  to  superfluities,  and 
sometimes  the  fear  of  prolixity  betray  me  to 
omissions  :  that  in  the  extent  of  such  variety,  I 
shall  be  often  bewildered  ;  and  in  the  mazes  of 
such  intricacy,  be  frequently  entangled ;  that  in 
one  part  refinement  will  be  subtilized  beyond 
exactness,  and  evidence  dilated  in  another  beyond 
perspicuity.  Yet  1  do  not  despair  of  approbation 
from  those  who,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  con- 
jecture, the  scantiness  of  knowledge,  the  fallibi* 
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lity  of  memory,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  atten- 
tion, can  compare  the  causes  of  error  with  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  extent  of  art  with 
the  capacity  of  man:  and  whatever  be  the  event 
of  my  endeavours,  I  shall  not  easily  regret  an 


attempt  which  has  procured  me  the 

xour  Liorusnip  «  mi 

and  most  humble  servant, 
Sam.  Johksok. 
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It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower 
employments  of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the 
fear  of  evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
good  ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure,  without  nope  of 
praise;  to  be  disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or  pu- 
nished for  neglect,  where  success  would  have 
been  without  applause,  and  diligence  without 
reward. 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer 
of  dictionaries  ;  whom  mankind  have  consider- 
ed, not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the 
pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove 
rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths 
through  which  Learning  and  Genius  press  for- 
ward to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing 
a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise ;  the  lexicographer  can  only  nope  to 
escape  reproach,  and  even  this  negative  recom- 
pense has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement, 
attempted  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
which,  while  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  every  species  of  literature,  has  itself  been 
hitherto  neglected  ;  suffered  to  spread  under  the 
direction  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance ;  re- 
signed to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion  :  and 
exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  and  ca- 
prices of  innovation. 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  under- 
taking, I  found  our  speech  copious  without  or- 
der, and  energetic  without  rule;  wherever  I 


view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  dis- 
entangled and  confusion  to  be  regulated ;  choice 
was  to  be  made  out  of  boundless  variety,  with- 
out any  established  principle  of  selection ;  adul- 
terations were  to  be  detected,  without  a  settled 
test  of  purity;  and  modes  of  expression  to  be 
rejected  or  received,  without  the  suffrages  of 
any  writers  of  classical  reputation  or  acknow- 
ledged authority. 

Having  therefore  no  assistance  but  from  gene- 
ral grammar,  I  applied  myself  to  the  perusal  of 
our  writers ;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  of 
use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase, 
accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary, 
which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  esta- 
blishing to  myself,  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
such  rules  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested 
to  me ;  experience,  which  practice  and 


tion  were  continually 
which,  though  in  sonv 
dent  in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  Orthography,  which  has  been 
to  this  time  unsettled  and  fortuitous,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that 
are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval 
with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  later  writers  has  produced.  Every 
language  has  its  anomalies,  which  though  incon- 
venient, and  in  themselves  once  unnecessary, 
must  be  tolerated  among  the  imperfection*  of 
human  things,  and  which  require  only  to  be 
registered,  that  they  may  not  be  increased,  and 
ascertained  that  they  may  not  be  confounded; 
hut  every  language  has  likewise  its  improprie- 
ties and  absurdities,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral, 
all  words  of  necessary  or  common  use  were 
spoken  before  they  were  written ;  and  while 
they  were  unfixed  by  any  visible  signs,  must 
have  been  spoken  with  great  diversity,  as  we 
now  observe  those  who  cannot  read  to  catch 
sounds  imperfectly,  and  utter  them  negligently. 
When  this  wild  and  barbarous  jargon  was  first 
reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman  endea- 
voured to  express,  as  he  could,  the  sounds  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  or  to  receive, 
and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  al- 
ready vitiated  in  speech.  The  powers  of  the 
letters  when  they  were  applied  to  a  new  lan- 
guage, must  have  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and 
therefore  different  hands  would  exhibit  the  same 
sound  by  different  combinations. 

From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arise  in  a 
great  part  the  various  dialects  of  the  same  coun- 
try, which  will  always  be  observed  to  grow  fewer, 
and  less  different,  as  books  are  multiplied;  and 
from  this  arbitrary  representation  of  sounds  by 
letters  proceeds  that  diversity  of  spelling,  obserra- 
ble  in  the  Saxon  remains,  and  I  suppose  in  the 
first  books  of  every  nation,  which  perplexes  or 
destroys  analogy,  and  produces  anomalous  for- 
mations, which,  being  once  incorporated,  can 
never  be  atlerwartis  nismisseti  or  rciormea. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  length  from 
long,  strength  from  itrong,  darling  from  dter, 
breadth  from  broad,  from  dry,  drought,  and  from 
high,  height,  which  Milton,  in  zeal  for  analogy, 
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writes  highth:  Quid  te  extmpta  juvat  spinis  de 
plurihui  una  f  to  change  all  would  be  too  much, 
and  to  change  one  is  nothing. 

This  uncertainty  is  moat  frequent  in  the  vow- 
el*, which  are  so  capriciously  pronounced,  and 
so  differently  modified,  by  accident  or  affectation, 
not  only  in  every  province,  but  in  every  mouth, 
that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologists, 
little  regard  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of 
one  language  from  another. 

Such  defects  are  not  errors  in  orthography, 
but  spots  of  barbarity  impressed  so  deep  in  the 
English  language,  that  criticisiq  can  never  wash 
them  away ;  these  therefore  must  be  permitted 
to  remain  untouched ;  but  many  words  have 
likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved 
by  ignorance,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar 
has  been  weaklv  followed  ;  and  some  still  con- 
tinue to  be  variously  written,  as  authors  differ 
in  their  care  or  skill :  of  these  it  was  proper  to 
inquire  the  true  orthography,  which  I  have 
always  considered  as  depending  on  their  deriva- 
tion, and  have  therefore  referred  them  to  their 
languages;  thus  I  write  enchant,  en- 
at,  enchanter,  after  the  French,  and  in- 
cantation after  the  Latin  :  thus  entire  is  chosen 
rather  than  intire,  because  it  passed  to  us  not 
from  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 


Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  were  immediately  received  from  the  Latin 
or  the  French,  since  at  the  time  when  we  had 
dominions  in  France,  we  had  Latin  service  in 
our  churches.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that 
the  French  generally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have 
few  Latin  words,  among  the  terms  of  domestic 
use,  which  are  not  French ;  but  many  French, 
which  are  very  remote  from  Latin. 

Even  in  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  ap- 
parent, I  have  been  often  obliged  to  sacrifice 
uniformity  to  custom ;  thus  I  write,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  numberless  majority,  convey  and 
inveigh,  deceit  and  receipt,  fancy  and  phantom ; 
sometimes  the  derivative  varies  from  the  primi- 
tive, as  explain  and  explanation,  repeat  and  repe- 


Some  combinations  of  letters  having  the  same 
power  arc  used  indifferently  without  any  dis- 
coverable reason  of  choice,  as  in  choak,  choke  ; 
soap,  tope;  Jewel,  fuel,  and  many  others;  which 
I  have  sometimes  inserted  twice,  that  those  who 
search  for  them  under  either  form,  may  not  search 
in  vain. 

In  examining  the  orthography  of  any  doubt- 
ful word,  the  mode  of  spelling  by  which  it  is 
inserted  in  the  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be 
considered  as  that  to  which  I  give,  perhaps  not 
often  rashly,  the  preference.  I  have  left,  in  the 
examples,  to  every  author  his  own  practice  un- 
molested, that  the  reader  may  balance  suffrages, 
and  judge  between  us ;  but  this  question  is  not 
always  to  be  determined  by  reputed  or  by  real 
learning ;  some  men,  intent  upon  greater  things, 
have  thought  little  on  sounds  and  derivations  ; 
some,  knowing  in  the  ancient  tongues,  have  ne- 
glected those  in  which  our  words  are  commonly 
to  be  sought  Thus  Hammond  writes  fecibleness 
for  feasibleness,  because  I  suppose  he  imagined 
it  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin;  and 
some  words,  such  as  dependant,  dependent ;  depen- 
dence, dependence,  vary  their  final  syllable,  as  one 


In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has 
long  wantoned  without  control,  and  vanity 
sought  praise  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  proceed  with  a  scholar's  reverence 
for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the 
genius  of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few 
and  among  those  few,  perhaps  the 


greater  part  is  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient 
practice ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
commend to  those,  whose  thoughts  have  been 
perhaps  employed  too  anxiously  on  verbal  singu- 
larities, not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or 
for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their 
fathers.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to 
be  known,  is  of  more  importance  than  to  be 
right.  "Change,"  says  Hooker,  "is  not  made 
without  inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  bet- 
ter." There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a 
general  and  lasting  advantage,  which  will  al- 
ways overbalance  the  slow  improvements  of 
gradual  correction.  Much  less  ought  our  writ- 
ten language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of 
oral  utterance,  or  copy  that  which  every  varia- 
tion of  time  or  place  makes  different  from  itself, 
and  imitate  those  changes,  which  will  again  be 
changed,  while  imitation  i.  employed  in  observ- 
ing; them. 

This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much  in- 
tluencc  on  human  happiness ;  or  that  truth  may 
not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spelling 
fanciful  and  erroneous ;  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in 


lexicography  as  to  forget  that  toordt  are  the 
daughters  of  earth,  and  that  things  are  the  sons  of 
heaven.  Language  is  only  the  instrument  of 
science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs  of  ideas ;  1 
wish,  however,  that  the  instrument  might  be  less 
apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  might  be  perma- 
nent, like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

In  settling  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly 
neglected  the  pronunciation,  which  I  have  di- 
rected, by  printing  an  accent  upon  the  acute  or 
elevated  syllable.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that  the  accent  is  placed,  by  the  author  quoted, 
on  a  different  syllable  from  that  marked  in  the 
alphabetical  series ;  it  is  then  to  be  understood, 
that  custom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has, 
in  my  opinion,  pronounced  wrong.  Short  di- 
rections are  sometimes  given  where  the  sound 
of  letters  is  irregular ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes 
omitted,  defect  in  such  minute  observations  will 
be  more  easily  excused,  than  superfluity. 

In  the  investigation  both  of  the  orthography 
and  signification  of  words,  their  Etymology  was 
necessarily  to  be  considered,  and  they  were 
therefore  to  be  divided  into  primitives  and  deri- 
vatives. A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be 
traced  no  further  to  any  English  root;  thus 
circttmspeci,  circumvent,  circumstance,  delude, 
concave,  and  complicate,  though  compounds  in 
the  Latin,  arc  to  us  primitives.  Derivatives,  are 
all  those  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in 
English  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  pri- 
mitives, with  an  accuracy  sometimes  needless  ; 
for  who  does  not  see  that  remoteness  comes  from 
remote,  lovely  from  love,  concavity  from  concave, 
and  demonstrative  from  demonstrate  ?  But  this 
grammatical  exuberance  the  scheme  of  my  work 


did  not  allow  me  to  repress.    It  is  of^great 
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language,  to  trace  one  word  from  another,  by 
noting  the  usual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflec- 


tion ;  and  uniformity  must  be  preserved  in  sys- 
ttical  works ;  though  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
particular  propriety. 
Among  other  derivatives  I  have  been  careful 
to  insert  and  elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of 
nouns  and  preterites  of  verbs,  which  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects  are  very  frequent,  and,  though 
familiar  to  those  who  have  always  used  them, 
interrupt  and  embarrass  the  learners  of  our 


language. 
The  tw( 


two  languages  from  which  our  primitives 
been  derived  are  the  Roman  and  Teutonic : 
under  the  Roman  I  comprehend  the  French  and 
provincial  tongues;  and  under  the  Teutonic 
range  the  Saxon,  German,  and  all  their  kindred 
dialects.  Most  of  our  polysyllables  are  Roman, 
and  our  words  of  one  syllable  are  very  often 
Teutonic 

In  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  has  per- 
haps sometimes  happened  that  I  have  mentioned 
only  the  Latin,  when  the  word  was  borrowed 
from  the  French  ;  and  considering  myself  as 
employed  only  in  the  illustration  of  my  own 
language,  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to  observe 
whether  the  Latin  word  be  pure  or  barbarous, 
or  the  French  elegant  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Teutonic  etymologies,  I  am  commonly 
indebted  to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  onlv  names 
which  I  have  forborne  to  quote  when  (  copied 
their  books  ;  not  that  I  might  appropriate  their 
labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  out  that  I  might 
spare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  ac- 
knowledgment. Of  these,  whom  I  ought  not 
to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  in- 
structors and  benefactors,  Junius  appears  to 
have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner 
in  rectitude  of  understanding.  Junius  was  ac- 
curately skilled  in  all  the  northern  languages, 
Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient  and  re- 
moter dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into 
dictionaries ;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often 
of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a  track  bv 
which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  which 
Skinner  always  presses  forward  by  the  shortest 
way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ri- 
diculous: Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge; 
but  his  variety  distracts  his  judgment,  and  his 
learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced  by  his  ab- 
surdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not 
perhaps  easily  restrain  their  indignation,  when 
they  find  the  name  of  Junius  thus  degraded  by 
a  disadvantageous  comparison  ;  but  whatever 
reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attain- 
ments, it  can  be  no  criminal  degree  of  censori- 
ousness  to  charge  that  etymologist  with  want  of 
judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive  dream  from 
drama,  because  life  is  a  drama,  and  a  drama  is  a 
dream  /  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance, that  no  man  can  fail  to  derive  moan  from 
^o>  of,  monos,  rinrU  or  solitary,  who  considers, 
that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone.* 

•  That  I  may  not  appear  to  hare  spoken  too  irre- 
verently of  Junius,  I  have  here  subjoined  a  few  speci- 
men! of  his  etymological  extravagance. 

Bahish,  religare,  ex  banno  vel  territorio  exigere, 
in  exilium  agere.  G.  bannir.  It.  band>re,  bandeg- 
giare.  H.  bandir.  B.  bannen.  JEvi  medii  scriptorea 
nannire  dieebant.  V.  Spelm.  in  Bannum  et  in  Ban- 
teuira.    Qunniam  verd  regionem    urbitunq;  limites 


their  country.  l£  is  sufficient,  a 
inquiries,  if 


Our  knowledge  of  the 
so  scanty,  that  of  i 
the  original  is  not  always  to  be  feci  i- 
cient  language  ;  and  I  haTe  therst  f 
Dutch  or  German  substitutes,  aiiii 
not  as  radical,  but  parallel,  not  a  > 
but  sisters  of  the  English. 

The  words  which  are  repress!*: » 
lated  by  descent  or  cognation,  <k  • 
agree  in  sense  ;  for  it  b  incident  to » r. 
their  authors,  to  degenerate  from  tie  r 
and  to  change  their  manner*  wfes  > 

v 

the  sense*  of 
found  such  as  may  easily  pass  t-  . 
or  such  as  may  both  be  referred  h  - 
idea. 

The  etymology,  so  far  as  it  e  t«d» 
easily  found  in  the  volumes,  vaotiku 
l.nly  and  professedly  delivered;  im.' . 
attention  to  the  nifea  of  dematiai>1 
graph v  was  soon  adjusted.  Bat  -  * 
Words  of  our  language,  wasiUa>fl 
difficulty:   the  deficiency  of  dktfciu-  H 
immediately  apparent ;  and  when  :■■ 
hausted,  what  was  yet  wanting  nor  *^ 
by  fortuitous   and  ungraded  oar*  4 
books,  and  gleaned  as  industry  aW^ 
chance  should  offer  it,  in  the  boas&^  >j 
a  living  speech.    My  search,  now*  -i  * i 
cither  skilful  or  lucky ;  for  I  law 
mented  the  vocabulary. 

As  my  design  was  a  dietxmuj,  no- 
appellative,  I  have  omitted  allwor4«vi:: 
relation  to  proper  names  ;  sacn  *  J* 
ciniati.  Cult  mist,  BenedictUu, 
have  retained  those  of  a  more 
Heathen,  Pagan. 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  hare  reem*  * 
could  be  found  either  in  books  of  •»*•■ 
nical  dictionaries  ;  and  have  oftrtnif 
philosophical  writers,  words  which  if 
perhaps  only  by  a  single  authority,  u; 11 
being  not  admitted  into  general  a*  * 
as  candidates  or  probationers,  tad*"' 
for  their  adoption  on  the  suffrage  of  tic 

The  worda  whichour  authors  hi***3 
by  their  knowledge  of 


deniq;    fiexu-sisq;  angustisriroanuc 
tibus  includebaritur,  fieri  poie*t  i& 
dici  ab  eo  quod  Rmwrat  el  Bdrrtrm  H 
sicuti  tradit  Hear 

  i  .  *  —  x  in  i«/tnffi  tf»V_. 


hi  us,  vocabantur  «f  W  -  • 
MU,  •«  obliqu*  ac  minime  in  rectnnia* 
fbrtaaae  quoque  hue  facit  quod  B*w*j, 


Hill, 


teste,  dieebant      e-tfurrv)^,  montet 

Empty,  emue,  vacua*,  inax 
ecioan  aim  ab       vel  lam/a. 
*v..cuo.    Vid.  tur  interim  (tyou'lnf)**** 
flrmare  code*  Rush.  Mat-  ufcl 
invenimus,  A.  8.  gemoeted  bit  taiVf- 

ts,eoUis.  A.  S-byD-  «**"^ 
«A_v,  vel  C?U* 
in  piano  edhinr.  rf«.m.  »  ^j.1^  V 

exp.  T*ro$  il  j        iv^-»  rn'ZlZ^rr  » 
Nap,  to  take  a  nap.  J>^r>, 
heppian.    A.  S.  hna-ppan.         P"*^fr ,T 
test  desumptum  ex   cW^«(.  ' 
enlm  a  que  aolel  concilia^ 
profunda  noctis  obscuritas. 
Stavmi  rer,  balbus.  Uvt"*- ^t,° 'h** 
turner,  -t  miur.  D.xura-  B  •UBK     ,  -. 


Isl.  siamr.  Sum  a  »n.^w> 
citate  alios  onYii<lrre  ;  Q""^ 
sime  ftarrire  woh-ani ;  velq 
tur, 
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norance  of  their  own,  by  vanity  or  wantonness, 
by  compliance  with  fashion  or  lust  of  innova- 
tion, I  have  registered  as  they  occurred,  though 


others  against  the  folly  of  naturalizing 
foreigners  to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  design,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  unnecessary  or  exuberant ;  but 
have  received  those  which  by  different  writers 
have  been  differently  formed,  as  viscid,  and  vis- 
cidity, viscous,  and  viscosity. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom 
noted,  except  when  they  obtain  a  signification 
different  from  that  which  the  components  have 
in  their  simple  state.   Thus  highwayman,  wood- 

require  an  explanation ; 
but  of  thtefHke,  or  coachdriver, 


needed,  because  the  p; 
in?  of  the  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and 
settled  analogy,  like  diminutive  adjectives  in  ish, 
as  greenish,  bluish;  adverbs  in  ly,  as  dully, 
;  substantives  in  nets,  as  vileness,  faulti- 
were  less  diligently  sought,  and  many 
mes  have  been  omitted,  when  I  had  no 
authority  that  invited  me  to  insert  them ;  not 
that  they  are  not  genuine  and  regular  offsprings 
of  English  roots,  but  because  their  relation  to 
the  primitive  being  always  the  same,  their  signi- 
fication cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  ing,  such  as  the  keeping 
of  the  castle,  the  leading  of  the  army,  are  always 
neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  sense 
of  the  verb,  except  when  they  signify  things  as 
well  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  plural  num- 
ber, as  dwelling,  thing ;  or  have  an  absolute  and 
abstract  signification,  as  colouring,  painting,  leam- 

The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless, 
by  signifying  rather  habit  or  quality  than  action, 
they  take  the  nature  of  adjectives,  as  a  thinking 
man,  a  man  of  prudence ;  a  pacing  horse,  a 
horse  that  can  pace:  these  I  have  ventured  to 
call  participial  adjectives.  But  neither  are  these 
always  inserted,  because  they  are  commonly  to 
be  understood  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  by 
consulting  the  verb. 

Obsolete  words  are  admitted  when  they  are 
found  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or  when  they 
have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  re- 
vival. 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  a  language,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
some  reparation  for  the  universal  negligence  of 
my  predecessors,  by  inserting  great  numbers  of 
compounded  words,  as  may  be  found  under  after, 
fore,  new,  night,  fair,  and  many  more.  These, 
numerous  as  they  are,  might  be  multiplied,  but 
that  use  and  curiosity  are  here  satisfied,  and  the 
frame  of  our  language  and  modes  of  our  combi- 
nation amply  discovered. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that  by 
which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repetition,  and  un  to 
signify  contrariety  or  privatum,  all  the  examples 
cannot  be  accumulsted,  because  the  use  of  these 
particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limit- 
ed, that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words  as 
occasion  requires,  or  is  imagined  to  require  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  composition  more 
frequent  in  our  language  than  perhaps  in  any 
other,  from  which  arises  to  foreigners  the  great- 
We  modify  the 


many  verbs  by  a  particle  subjoined  ;  as  to  i 
off,  to  escape  by  a  fetch ;  to  fall  on,  to  attack  ;  to 
fall  off,  to  apostatize ;  to  break  off,  to  stop  ab- 
ruptly ;  to  bear  out,  to  justify ;  to  fall  in,  to 
comply ;  to  give  over,  to  cease  ;  to  let  off,  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  set  in,  to  begin  a  continual  tenor ; 
to  tet  out,  to  begin  a  course  or  journey  ;  to  fairs 
off,  to  copy  -  with  innumerable  expressions  of 
the  same  kind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly 
irregular,  being  so  far  distant  from  the  sense  of 
the  simple  words,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  the 
present  use.  These  I  have  noted  with  great 
care ;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that 
the  collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  so  far 
assisted  the  students  of  our  language  that  this 
kind  of  phraseology  will  be  no  longer  insupera- 
ble ;  and  the  combinations  of  verbs  and  parti- 
cles,  by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained 
by  comparison  with  those  that  may  be  found. 

Many  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the 
name  of  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  Philips,  or  the  con- 
tracted Diet,  for  Dictionaries,  subjoined ;  of  these 
I  am  not  always  certain  that  they  are  read  in 
any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of 
such  I  have  omitted  many,  because  I  had  never 
read  them ;  and  many  I  have  inserted,  because 
they  may  perhaps  exist,  though  they  have  escap- 
ed my  notice :  they  are,  however,  to  be  yet  con- 
sidered as  resting  only  upon  the  credit  of  former 
dictionaries.  Others,  which  I  considered  as  use- 
ful, or  know  to  be  proper,  though  I  could  not  at 
present  support  them  by  authorities,  I  have 
fered  to  stand  upon  my  own  attestation,  < 
the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors,  of  be- 
ing; sometimes  credited  without  proof. 

The  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are 
grammatically  considered  ;  they  are  referred  to 
the  different  parts  of  speech ;  traced  when  they 
are  irregularly  inflected,  through  their  various 
terminations:  and  illustrated  by  observations, 
not  indeed  of  great  or  striking  importance,  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  necessary  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  our  language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or 
forgotten  by  English  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expect  ma- 
lignity most  frequently  to  fasten,  is  the  explana- 
tion; in  which  I  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleased,  since 
I  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  myself. 
To  interpret  a  language  by  itself,  is  very  diffi- 
cult ;  many  words  cannot  be  explained  by  sy- 
nonymes,  because  the  idea  signified  by  them  has 
not  more  than  one  appellation;  nor  by  para- 
phrase, because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described. 
When  the  nature  of  things  is  unknown,  or  the 
notion  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in 
various  minds,  the  words  by  which  such  notions 
are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted,  will  be 
ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  the  fate 
of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only  darkness, 
but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it ;  things  may 
be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be 
happily  illustrated.  To  explain,  requires  the 
use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  which  is  to 
be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be 
found ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  sup- 
posing something  intuitively  known,  and  evident 
without  proof  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by 
the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 
Other  words  there  are,  of  which  the  sense  is 

to  be  fixed  in  a  para- 
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phrase ;  such  are  all  those  which  are  by  the 
grammarians  termed  expletives,  and  in  dead  lan- 
guages are  suffered  to  pasa  for  empty  sounds,  of 
no  other  use  than  to  nil  a  Terse,  ot  to  modulate 
a  period,  but  which  are  easily  perceived  in  living 
tongues  to  have  power  and  emphasis,  though  it 
be  sometimes  such  as  no  other  form  of  expres- 
sion can  convey. 

My  labour  has  likewise  been  much  increased 
by  a  class  of  verbs  too  frequent  in  the  English 
language,  of  which  the  signification  is  so  loose 
and  general,  the  use  so  vague  and  indeterminate, 
and  the  senses  detorted  so  widely  from  the  first 
idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the 
maze  of  variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink  of 
utter  inanity,  to  circumscribe  them  by  any  limi- 
tations, or  interpret  them  by  any  words  of  dis- 
tinct and  settled  meaning  ;  such  are  bear,  break, 
come,  cast,  full,  get,  give,  do,  put,  set,  go,  run, 
make,  take,  turn,  throw.  If  of  these  the  whole 
power  is  not  accurately  delivered,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  while  our  language  is  yet  living, 
and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  every  one  that 
speaks  it,  these  words  are  hourly  shifting  their 
relations,  and  can  no  more  be  ascertained  in  a 
dictionary,  than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a 
storm,  can  be  accurately  delineated  from  its  pic- 
ture in  the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations  applied 
with  so  great  latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily 
reducible  under  any  regular  scheme  of  explica- 
tion ;  this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps 
greater  in  English,  than  in  other  languages.  I 
have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with 
success ;  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  saga- 
cious, has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain, 
because  I  do  not  understand  tin  m ;  these  might 
have  been  omitted  very  often  with  little  inconve- 
nience, but  I  would  not  so  far  indulge  my  vanity 
as  to  decline  this  confession ;  for  when  Tully 
owns  himself  ignorant  whether  lessus,  in  the 
twelve  tables,  means  a  funeral  iong  or  mourning 
garment ;  and  Aristotle  doubts  whether  oipaj  in 
the  Iliad  signifies  a  mule  or  muleteer,  I  may  sure- 
ly, without  shame,  leave  some  obscurities  to  hap- 
pier industry,  or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  re- 
quires that  the  explanation  and  the  word  explained 
should  be  always  reciprocal ;  this  I  have  always 
endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  attain. 
Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonymous  ;  a  new 
term  was  not  introduced  but  because  the  former 
was  thought  inadequate  ;  names,  therefore,  have 
often  many  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many 
names.  It  was  then  necessary  to  use  the  proxi- 
mate word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single  terms  can 
very  seldom  be  supplied  by  circumlocution ;  nor 
is  the  inconvenience  great  of  such  mutilated  in- 
terpretations, because  the  sense  may  easily  be 
collected  entire  from  the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requi- 
site to  mark  the  progress  of  its  meaning,  and 
show  by  what  gradations  of  intermediate  sense 
it  has  J >assed  from  its  primitive  to  its  remote  and 
accidental  signification  ;  so  that  every  foregoing 
explanation  should  tend  to  that  which  follows, 
and  the  series  be  regularly  concatenated  from 
the  first  notion  to  the  last. 
This  is  specious,  but  not  always  practicable  ; 

may  be  so  interwoven,  that  the 


perplexity  cannot  be  disentangled,  nor  any  rea- 
son be  assigned  why  one  should  be  ranged  before 
the  other.  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out 
into  parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecu- 
tive series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature 
collateral  ?  The  shades  of  meaning  sometimes 
pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  so  that 
though  on  one  side  they  apparently  differ,  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  mark  the  point  of  contact  Ideas 
of  the  same  race,  though  not  exactly  alike,  are 
sometimes  so  little  different,  that  no  words  cao 
express  the  dissimilitude,  though  the  mind  easily 
perceives  it  when  they  are  exhibited  together ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  such  a  confusion  ot  accep- 
tations, that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  distinc- 
tion puzzled,  and  perseverance  herself  hurries  to 
an  end,  by  crowding  together  what  she  cannot 


separate. 

These  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  those 
that  have  never  considered  words  beyond  their 
popular  use,  bethought  only  the  jargon  of  a  man 
willing  to  magnify  his  labours,  and  procure  re* 
neration  to  his  studies  by  involution  and  obscu- 
rity. But  every  art  is  obscure  to  those  that  hate 
not  learned  it ;  this  uncertainty  of  terms,  and 
commixture  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  joined  philosophy  with  grammar  ;  and  if  I 
have  not  expressed  them  very  clearly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  that  which 
words  are  insufficient  to  explain. 

The  original  sense  of  words  is  often  driven 
out  of  use  by  their  metaphorical  acceptations, 
yet  must  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  a  reguLv 
origination.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  ardevr 
is  used  for  material  heat,  or  whether  flagrant,  in 
English,  ever  signifies  the  same  with  bunmg; 
yet  such  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words, 
which  arc  therefore  set  first,  though  without  ex- 
amples, that  the  figurative  senses  may  be  com- 
modiously  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which 
manv  words  have  obtained,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  collect  all  their  senses;  sometimes 
the  meaning  of  derivatives  must  be  sought  in  the 
mother  term,  and  sometimes  deficient  explana- 
tions of  the  primitive  may  be  supplied  in  the 
train  of  derivation.  In  any  case  of  doubt  or 
difficulty,  it  will  be  always  proper  to  examine  all 
the  words  of  the  same  race ;  for  some  words  are 
slightly  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  some 
admitted  easier  and  clearer  explanation  than 
others,  and  all  will  be  better  understood,  as  they 
are  considered  in  greater  variety  of  structures 
and  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  not  writ- 
ten with  the  same  skill,  or  the  same  happioe8  • 
things  equally  easy  in  themselves,  are  not  all 
equally  easy  to  any  single  mind.  Every  writer 
of  a  long  work  commits  errors,  where  there  ap- 
pears neither  ambiguity  to  misleac 


nor 


ib.«ni- 


many  particulars  will  admit  mr 


Hty  to  confound  him ;  and  in  a  search  like  this, 
many  felicities  of  expression  will  be  cawaUy 
overlooked,  many  convenient  parallels  will  be 
forgotten,  and 
provement 
whole  performance. 

But  many  seeming  faults  arc  to  be  impoteo 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  than  toe 
negligence  of  the  performer.  Thus  some  ex- 
planations are  unavoidably  reciprocal  or  circu- 
lar, as  hind,  the  female  of  the  stag  ;  stag,  the 
of  the  hind:  sometimes  easier  words  aretL" 
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into  harder,  as,  burial  into  sepulture  or  interment, 
drier  into  dtriccalivt,  dryness  into  sicity  or  aridity, 
fit  into  paroxysm ;  for  the  easiest  word,  what- 
ever it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more 
easy.  But  easiness  and  difficulty  are  merely  re- 
lative; and  if  the  present  prevalence  of  our 
language  should  invite  foreigners  to  this  Diction- 
ary, many  will  be  assisted  by  those  words  which 
now  seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscurity. 
For  this  reason  I  have  endeavoured  frequently 
to  join  a  Teutonic  and  Roman  interpretation, 
as  to  cheer,  to  gladden,  or  exhilarate,  that  every 
learner  of  English  may  be  assisted  by  his  own 
lonsrue. 

The  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  supply 
of  all  defects,  must  be  sought  in  the  examples, 
subjoined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word, 
and  ranged  according  to  the  timeof  their  authors. 

When  I  first  collected  these  authorities,  I  was 
desirous  that  every  quotation  should  be  useful 
to  some  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a  word ; 
I  therefore  extracted  from  philosophers,  princi- 
ples of  science;  from  historians,  remarkable 
facta ;  from  chemists,  complete  processes  ;  from 
divines,  striking  exhortations ;  and  from  poets, 
beautiful  descriptions.  Such  is  design,  while 
it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution.  When 
the  time  called  upon  mo  to  range  this  accumula- 
tion of  elegance  and  wisdom  into  an  alphabeti- 
cal series,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my 
volumes  would  fright  away  the  student,  and 
was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  includ- 
ing all  that  was  pleasing  or  useful  in  English 
literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very  often 
to  clusters  of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any 
meaning  is  retained  ;  thus  to  the  weariness  of 
copying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation 
of  expunging.  Some  passages  I  have  yet  spared, 
which  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches, 
and  intersperse  with  verdure  and  flowers  the 
dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  conveying  the  sentiments  or 
doctrine  of  their  authors  .  the  word  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  are  inserted,  with  all  its  appen- 
dant clauses,  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  but 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  delrunca- 
Uon,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 
may  be  changed ;  the  divine  may  desert  his 
tenet.*,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from 
writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  masters  of 
elegance,  or  models  of  style ;  but  words  must  be 
sought  where  they  are  used  ;  and  in  what  pages, 
inent  for  punty,  can  terms  of  manufacture 
agriculture  be  found?  Many  quotations 
;  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  proving  the 
existence  of  words,  and  are  therefore  se- 
lected with  less  scrupulousness  than  those  which 
•re  to  teach  their  structures  and  relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of 
Bring  authors,  that  1  might  not  be  misled  by 
partiality,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries 
might  have  reason  to  complain  ;  nor  have  I  de- 
parted from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  per- 
formance of  uncommon  excellence  excited  my 
veneration,  when  my  memory  supplied  me,  from 
late  books,  with  an  example  that  was  wanting, 
or  when  my  heart,  in  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ship, solicited  admission  for  a  favourite  name. 
So  for  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my 

that  I  have  stu- 


diously endeavoured  to 

authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  Resto- 
ration, whose  works  I  regard  as  "  the  wells  of 
English  undcfiled,"  as  the  pure  sources  of  ge- 
nuine diction.  Our  language,  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teu- 
tonic character,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gallic 
structure  and  phraseology,  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeavour  to  recall  it,  by  making  our 
ancient  volumes  the  groundwork  of  style,  ad- 
mitting among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only 
such  as  may  supply  real  deficiencies,  such  as  are 
readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness 
antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  false  re- 
finement and  declension,  I  have  been  cautious 
lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  into 
times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with 
words  now  no  longer  understood.  I  have  fixed 
Sidney's  work  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which 
I  make  few  excursions.  From  the  authors 
which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
use  and  elegance.  It  the  language  of  theology 
were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  translation 
of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation  from  Raleigh;  the  dialect  of  poetry 
and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney  ;  and  the 
diction  of  common  life  from  Shakspeare,  few 
ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of 
English  words  in  which  they  might  be  ex- 
pressed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  unless 
it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  meaning  is  appa- 
rently determined  by  the  tract  and  tenor  of  the 
sentence  ;  such  passages  I  have  therefore  chosen ; 
and  when  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a 
definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  is 
equivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  his 
authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without 
regard  to  the  chronological  order  that  is  other- 
wise observed. 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  but  they  are  commonly  deriva- 
tive nouns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  primi- 
tives by  regular  and  constant  analogy,  or  names 
of  things  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  of 
which  1  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the 
multiplicity  than  paucity  of  examples;  authori- 
ties will  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  accumu- 


lated without  necessity  or  use,  and  perhaps  i 
will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss,  have 
been  omitted.    But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not 


hastily  to  be  charged  with  superfluities ;  loose 
quotations,  which  to  careless  or  unskilful  pe- 


rusers appear  only  to  repeat  the 
will  often  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner, 
diversities  of  signification,  or,  at  least,  afford 
different  shades  of  the  same  meaning :  one  will 
show  the  word  applied  to  persons,  another  to 
things;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good, 
and  a  third  a  neutral  sense ;  one  will  prove  the 
expression  genuine  from  an  ancient  author ; 
another  will  show  it  elegant  from  a  modern  :  a 
doubtful  authority  is  corroborated  by  another  of 
more  credit ;  an  ambiguous  sentence  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  passage  clear  and  determinate ;  the 
word,  how  often  soever  repeated,  appears  with 
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new  associates  and  in  different  combinations, 
and  every  quotation  contributes  something  to 
the  stability  or  enlargement  of  tbe  language. 

When  words  are  used  equivocally,  I  receive 
them  in  either  sense;  when  they  are  metapho- 
rical, I  adopt  them  in  their  primitive  acceptation. 

I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sen- 
timents, by  showing  how  one  author  copied  the 
thoughts  and  diction  of  another ;  such  quotations 
are  indeed  little  more  than  repetitions,  which 
might  justly  be  censured,  did  they  not  gratify 
the  mind,  by  affording  a  kind  of  intellectual 
history. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occurring 
in  the  examples  nave  been  carefully  noted  ;  the 
license  or  negligence  with  which  many  words 
have  been  hitherto  used,  has  made  our  style  ca- 
pricious and  indeterminate ;  when  the  different 
combinations  of  the  same  word  are  exhibited 
together,  the  preference  is  readily  given  to  pro- 
priety, and  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  direct 
the  choice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured  by  settling  the  ortho- 
graphy, displaying  the  analogy,  regulating  the 
structures,  and  ascertaining  the  signification  of 
English  words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  a 
iaithful  lexicographer ;  but  I  have  not  always 
executed  my  own  scheme,  or  satisfied  my  own 
expectations.  The  work,  whatever  proofs  of 
diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  ca- 
pable of  many  improvements :  the  orthography 
which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible ;  the 
etymology  which  I  adopt  is  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps frequently  erroneous ;  the  explanations 
are  sometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  some- 
times too  much  diffused  ;  the  significations  are 
distinguished  rather  with  subtilty  than  skill, 
and  the  attention  is  harassed  with  unnecessary 
minuteness. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously 
truncated,  and  perhaps  sometimes,  1  hope  very 
rarely,  alleged  in  a  mistaken  sense;  for  in 
making  this  collection  I  trusted  more  to  memory, 
than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  embarrassment, 


the  review  what 


can  contain,  and  purposed  to  supply  at 

transcription. 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occu- 
pations, though  necessary  and  significant,  are 
undoubtedly  omitted  ;  and  of  the  words 
studiously  considered  and  exemplified, 
senses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failures,  however  frequent,  may  ad- 
roit extenuation  and  apology.  To  have  attempt- 
ed much  is  always  laudable,  even  when  the  en- 
terprise is  above  the  strength  that  undertakes  it. 
To  rest  below  his  own  aim,  is  incident  to  every 
one  whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are 
comprehensive ;  nor  is  any  man  satisfied  with 
himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because 
he  can  conceive  little.  When  first  I  engaged  in 
this  work,  I  resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor 
unexamined,  and  pleased  myself  with  a 
set  of  the  hours  which  I  should  revel  away 
i  the  feasts  of  literature,  the  obscure  recesses 
of  northern  learning  which  I  should  enter  and 
ransack,  the  treasures  with  which  I  expected 
every  search  into  those  neglected  mines  to  re- 
ward my  labour,  and  the  triumph  with  which  I 
should  display  my  acquisitions  to 
1 1  bad  thus  inquired  into  the 


words,  I  resolved  to  show  likewise  my  attention 

to  things;  to  pierce  deep  into  every  science,  to 
inquire  the  nature  of  every  substance  of  which  I 
inserted  the  name,  to  limit  every  idea  by  a  defi- 
nition strictly  logical,  and  exhibit  every  produc- 
tion of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate  description, 
that  my  book  might  be  in  place  of  all  other  dic- 
tionaries, whether  appellative  or  technical.  Bat 
these  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last 
to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I  soon  found  that  it  is 
too  late  to  look  tor  instruments,  when  the  work 
calls  for  execution,  and  that  whatever  abihties  I 
had  brought  to  my  task,  with  those  I  must  final* 
ly  perform  it.  To  deliberate  whenever  1  doubt- 
ed, to  inquire  whenever  I  was  ignorant,  would 
have  protracted  the  undertaking  without  end, 
and,  perhaps,  without  much  improvement ;  fori 
did  not  find  by  my  first  experiments,  that  what 
I  had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  to  be  obtained ; 
I  saw  that  one  inquiry  only  gave  occasion  to 
another,  that  book  referred  to  book,  that  to 
search  was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find  wu 
not  always  to  be  informed :  and  that  thus  to 
pursue  perfection,  was,  like  the  first  inhabiuuiti 
of  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun,  which,  when  they 
had  reached  the  hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest, 
was  still  beheld  at  the  same  distance  from  them. 

I  then  contracted  my  design,  determining  to 
confide  in  myself,  and  no  longer  to  solicit  auxi- 
liaries, which  produced  more  incumbrance  than 
assistance ;  by  this  I  obtained  at  least  one  ad- 
vantage, that  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  which 
would  in  time  be  ended,  though  not  completed. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevailed  at  to 
depress  me  to  negligence ;  some  faults  will  at 
last  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  anxious  diligence 
and  persevering  activity.  The  nice  and  subtle 
ramifications  of  meaning  were  not  easily  avoided 
by  a  mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced 
of  the  necessity  ot  disentangling  combinations, 
and  separating  similitudes.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  to  common  readers  appear  uselesi 
and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and  important  by  men 
versed  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  without  which 
no  dictionary  can  ever  be  accurately  compiled,  or 
skilfully  examined. 

Some  senses  however  there  are,  which,  though 
not  the  same,  are  yet  so  nearly  allied,  that  they 
are  often  confounded.  Most  men  think  indb- 
tinctly,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  with  exact- 
ness ;"  and  consequently  some  examples  miebt 
be  indifferently  put  to  either  signification:  this 
uncertainty  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me,  who  do 
not  form,  but  register  the  language ;  who  do 
not  teach  men  how  they  should  think,  but  re- 
late how  they  have  hitherto  expressed  tbor 
thoughts. 

The  imperfect  sense  of  some  examples  I  la- 
mented, but  could  not  remedy,  and  hope  they 
will  be  compensated  by  innumerable  passage* 
selected  with  propriety,  and  preserved  wit? 
exactness ;  some  shining  with  sparks  of  imagi- 
nation, and  some  replete  with  treasures  of 
wisdom. 

The  orthography  and  etymology,  though  im- 
perfect, are  not  imperfect  for  want  of  care,  hot 
because  care  will  not  always  be  successful,  and 
recollection  or  information  come  too  late  for  use. 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  are 
omitted,  must  be  frankly  acknowledged;  brf 
id.  for  this  defect  I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  wu 
of  unavoidable;  I  could  not  visit  caverns  to  learn 
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the  miner's  language,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  per- 
fect my  skill  in  the  dialect  of  navigation,  nor 
visit  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of 
artificers,  to  pain  the  names  of  wares,  tools  and 
operations,  of  which  no  mention  is  found  in 
books ;  what  favourable  accident  or  easy  inquiry 
brought  within  my  reach,  has  not  been  neglected ; 
but  it  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up 
words,  by  courting  living  information,  and  con- 
testing with  the  sullcnnessof  one,  and  the  rough- 
ness of*  another. 

To  furnish  the  Academicians  delta  Crtuea  with 
words  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  comedies  called 
La  Firra,  or  the  Fair,  was  professedly  written  by 
Boonaroti;  but  I  had  no  such  assistant,  and 
therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  must 
have  wanted  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been 
so  supplied. 

Nor  are  all  words  which  are  not  found  in  the 
vocabulary,  to  be  lamented  as  omissions.  Of 
the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people, 
the  diction  is  in  a  great  measure  casual  and  mu- 
table ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  some 
temporary  or  local  convenience,  and  though  cur- 
rent at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  others 
utterly  unknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  is 
always  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decay,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials 
of  a  language,  ana  therefore  must  be  suffered  to 
perish  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preser- 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance 
of  negligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities 
which  seldom  occur,  will  suffer  thos*  to  pass  by 
unregarded,  which  he  expects  hourlj  to  return ; 

will  neglect  those  tnat  are  obvious  ard  familiar": 
thus  many  of  the  most  common  and  cursory 
words  have  been  inserted  with  little  illustration, 
because  in  gathering  the  authorities,  I  forbore  to 
copy  those  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  when- 
ever th-y  were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  reviewing  my  collection,  I  found  be  word  sea 
uaexemplified. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  in  things  difficult  there 
it  danger  from  ignorance,  and  in  liings  easy, 
from  confidence  ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness, 
and  disdainful  of  littleness,  hastily  withdraws 
herself  from  painful  searches,  and  passes  with 
scornful  rapidity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her 
powers,  sometimes  too  secure  for  ctution,  and 
again  too  anxious  for  vigorous  effort ;  sometimes 
idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes  distracted  in 
labyrinth?,  and  dissipated  by  different  intentions. 

A  large  work  is  difficult  because  it  is  large, 
even  though  all  its  parts  might  singly  be  per- 
formed with  facility ;  where  there  are  many 
things  to  be  done,  each  must  be  allowed  its  share 
of  time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  m\y  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole;  nor  can  it  be  expected, 
that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  cf  a  temple, 
should  be  squared  and  polished  like  tie  diamond 
of  a  ring. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having 
laboured  it  with  so  much  application,  I  cannot 
but  have  some  degree  of  parental  fondness,  it  is 
natural  to  form  conjectures.  Those  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will 
require  that  it  should  fix  our  language,  and  put 
a  stop  to  those  alterations  which  time  and  chance 
have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  b  it  without 
opposition.    With  this  consequence  I  will  con- 


fess that  I  flattered  myself  for  awhile ;  but  now 

begin  to  fear  that  I  have  indulged  expectation 
which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  justify. 
When  we  seen  men  grow  old  and  die  at  a  certain 
time  one  after  another,  from  century  to  century, 
we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong 
life  to  a  thousand  years;  and  with  equal  justice 
may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being 
able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  has 
preserved  their  words  and  phrases  from  muta- 
bility, shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  em- 
balm his  language,  and  secure  it  from  corruption 
and  decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sub- 
lunary nature,  and  clear  the  world  at  once  from 
follv,  vanity,  and  affectation. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have 
been  instituted,  to  guard  the  avenues  of  their  lan- 
guages, to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  intru- 
ders; but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have  hi- 
therto been  vain;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and 
subtile  for  legal  restraints ;  to  enchain  syllables, 
and  to  lash  the  wind,  are  equally  the  undertak- 
ings of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  its  desires  by 
its  strength.  The  French  language  has  visibly 
changed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Academy ; 
the  style  of  Amelot's  translation  of  Father  Paul, 
is  observed  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  tm  peu  passe  ; 
and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the  diction  of 
any  modern  writer  is  not  perceptibly  different 
from  that  of  Boccace,  Machiavel,  or  Cam, 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  lan- 
guage seldom  happen ;  conquests  and  migrations 
are  now  very  rare :  but  there  are  other  causes 
of  change,  which,  though  slow  in  their  operation, 
and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  as 
much  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  the  tide. 
Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucra- 
tive, as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the 
language ;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourse 
with  strangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate themselves,  must  in  time  learn  a 
mingled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves  the 
traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
coasts.  This  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the 
exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  but  will  be 
communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with  the  cur- 
rent speech. 

There  are  likewise  internal  causes  equally 
forcible.  The  language  most  likely  to  continue 
long  without  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  nation 
raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  barbarity, 
secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  in 
procuring  the  conveniences  of  life ;  either  with- 
out books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Mahometan  coun- 
tries, with  very  few :  men  thus  busied  and  un- 
learned, having  only  such  words  as  common  use 
requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  express 
the  same  notions  by  the  same  signs.  But  no 
such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  po- 
lished by  arts,  and  classed  by  subordination, 
where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained 
and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other. 
Those  who  have  much  leisure  to  think,  will 
always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  ideas ;  and 
every  increase  of  knowledge,  whether  real  or 
fancied,  will  produce  new  words,  or  combination 
of  words.  When  the  mind  is  unchanged  from 
necessity,  it  will  range  after  convenience ;  when 
it  is  left  at  large  in  the  fields  of  speculation,  it 
will  shift  opinions;  as  any  custom  is  disused. 
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the  words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it: 
as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate 
speech  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences  a 
language  is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  furnished 
with  words  deflected  from  theii  original  sense; 
the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier's  zenith, 
or  the  eccentric  virtue  of  o  wild  hero,  and  the 
physician  of  sanguine  expectations  and  phleg- 
matic delays.  Copiousness  of  speech  will  give 
opportunities  to  capricious  choice,  by  which  some 
words  will  be  preferred,  and  others  degraded ; 
vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  new, 
or  extend  the  signification  of  known  terms.  The 
tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
ments, and  the  metaphorical  will  become  the  cur- 
rent sense;  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by  levity 
or  ignorance,  and  the  pen  must  at  length  com- 
ply with  the  tongue;  illiterate  writers  will,  at 
one  time  or  other,  by  public  infatuation,  rise  into 
renown,  who  not  knowing  the  original  import  of 
words,  will  use  them  with  colloquial  licentious- 
ness, confound  distinction,  snd  forget  propriety. 
As  politeness  increases,  some  expressions  will 
be  considered  as  loo  gross  and  vulgar  for  the 
delicate,  others  as  too  formal  and  ceremonious 
for  the  gay  and  airy ;  new  phrases  are  therefore 
adopted,  which  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  be 
in  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  treatise 
on  the  English  language,  allows  that  new  words 
must  sometimes  be  introduced,  but  proposes  that 
none  should  be  suffered  to  become  obsolete.  But 
what  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  than  general 
agreement  to  forbear  it  7  and  how  shall  it  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  conveys  an  offensive  idea,  or  re- 
called again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind,  when 
it  has  once  become  unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  im- 
pleading by  unfannii.it  it  v 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mix- 
tore  of  two  languages  will  produce  a  third  dis- 
tinct from  both,  snd  thev  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  parts  of  education,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient 
or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has  long  culti- 
vated another  language,  will  find  its  words  and 
combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory;  and 
haste  and  negligence,  refinement  and  affectation, 
will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  exotic  ex- 
pressions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  trans- 
lation. .\o  book  was  ever  turned  from  one 
language  into  another,  without  imparting  some- 
thing of  its  native  idiom  ;  this  is  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  comprehensive  innovation ;  single 
words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of 
the  tongue  continue  the  same ;  but  new  phrase- 
ology changes  much  at  once ;  it  alters  not  the 
single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  the 
columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  established 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  style ;  which  I,  who 
can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied, 
hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or 
destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  endesvour,  with  all  their 
influence,  to  stop  the  license  of  translators, 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  the  dialect 
of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  acquiesce  with  silence,  as 


in  the  other  insurmountable  distresses  of  hu- 
manity? It  remains  that  we  retard  what  we 
cannot  repel,  that  we  palliate  what  we  cannot 
cure.  Life  may  be  lengthened  by  care,  though 
death  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated :  tongues, 
like  governments,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
degeneration ;  we  have  long  preserved  our  con- 
stitution, let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our 
language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its 
own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  de- 
voted this  book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer 
yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a  contest, 
to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  The  chief  glory 
of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors:  whether 
I  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to 
the  reputation  of  English  literature,  must  be  left 
to  time :  much  of  my  hfc  has  been  lost  under  the 
pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled  away ; 
and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall 
not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble,  if 
by  my  assistance  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and 
understand  the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labours 
afford  light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  add 
celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to 
Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defective, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it  will 
immediately  become  popular,  I  have  not  pro- 
mised to  myself:  a  few  wild  blunders,  and  risi- 
ble abeurdrics,  from  which  no  work  of  such 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  fur- 
nish folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance 
into  contempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some 
who  distinguish  desert  ;  who  will  consider  that 
no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  per- 
fect, since,  » hUe  it  is  hastening  to  publication, 
some  wordf  are  budding,  and  some  falling  away ; 
that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax 
and  etymolttgy,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would 
not  be  sufficient :  that  he,  whose  design  includes 
whatever  anguage  can  express,  must  often 
spesk  of  what  he  does  not  understand  ;  that  a 
writer  will  lometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to 
the  end,  aad  sometimes  faint  with  weariness 
under  a  talk,  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the 
labours  of  in*  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  that  what  is 
obvious  is  rot  always  known,  and  what  is  known 
is  not  always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inad- 
vertency will  surprise  vigilance,  slight  avoca- 
tions will  seduce  attention,  and  casual  eclipsts 
of  the  mind  will  darken  learning ;  and  that  the 
writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at 
the  moment  of  need,  for  that  which  yesterday 
he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which 
will  come  uicalled  into  his  thoughts  to-tnorrrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much 
is  omitted,  et  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  like- 
wise is  performed;  and  though  no  book  was 
ever  sparec  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and 
the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  pro- 
ceed the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns ;  yet 
it  may  gratify  cariosity  to  inform  it,  that  the 
"English  Dictionary"  was  written  with  Utile 
assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscun- 
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ties  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  acade- 
mic bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  dis- 
traction, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It  may 
repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully 
* ,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  attempt  which 

  1    _  „  „     I" ,  1    — „    M^^lnljJ  T  C 

i  powers  nave  nuiieno  compieica.  ii 


the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet, 
after  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  co- 
operating diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians, 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Boni ;  if 
the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years 
bad  been  spent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to 
change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second  edi- 
tion another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented 
without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if  I 
could  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what 
would  it  avail  me?  I  have  protracted  my  work 
till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have 
rank  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscar- 
riage are  empty  sounds :  I  therefore  dismiss  it 
with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or 


i  rii  t i us  or 

DICTIONARY. 

Many  are  the  works  of  human  industry,  which 
to  begin  and  finish  are  hardly  granted  to  the 
same  man.  He  that  undertakes  to  compile  a 
dictionary,  undertakes  that,  which,  if  it  com- 
prehends the  full  extent  of  his  design,  he  knows 
himself  unahle  to  perform.  Yet  his  labours, 
though  deficient,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the 
hope  of  this  inferior  praise,  he  must  incite  his 
activity,  and  solace  his  weariness. 

Perfection  is  unattainable,  but  nearer  and 
nearer  approaches  may  be  made;  and  finding 
my  dictionary  about  to  be  reprinted,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, by  a  revisal,  to  make  it  less  repre- 
hensible. I  will  not  deny  that  I  found  many 
parts  requiring  emendation,  and  many  more 
capable  of  improvement  Many  faults  I  have 
corrected,  some  superfluities  I  have  taken  away, 
and  some  deficiencies  I  have  supplied.  I  have 
methodised  some  parts  that  were  disordered, 
and  illuminated  some  that  were  obscure.  Yet 
the  changes  or  additions  hear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole.  The  critic  will  now  have 
less  to  object,  but  the  student  who  has  bought 
any  of  the  former  copies  needs  not  repent ;  he 
will  not,  without  nice  collation,  perceive  how 
they  differ ;  and  usefulness  seldom  depends  upon 
little  things. 

For  negligence  or  deficience,  I  have  perhaps 
not  need  of  more  apology  than  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  furnish:  I  have  left  that  inaccurate 
which  never  was  made  exact,  and  that  imperfect 
which  never  was  completed. 


OCTAVO  COITION  Ot 
DICTIONARY. 

Having  been  long  employed  in  the  study  and 
cultivation  of  the  English  language,  I  lately 
ished  a  Dictionary  like  those  compiled  by 


of  auch  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  cril 
elegance  of  style. 

But  it  has  been  since  considered  that  works 
of  that  kind  arc  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  who,  seldom  intend- 
ing to  write  or  presuming  to  judge,  turn  over 
books  only  to  amuse  their  leisure,  and  to  gain 
degrees  of  knowledge  suitable  to  lower  charac- 
ters, or  necessary  to  the  common  business  of 
life :  these  know  not  any  other  use  of  a  diction- 
ary than  that  of  adjusting  orthography,  and  ex- 
plaining terms  of  science,  or  words  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  or  remote  derivation. 

For  these  purposes  many  dictionaries  have 
been  written  by  different  authors,  and  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  skill ;  but  none  of  them  have 
yet  fallen  Into  my  hands  by  which  even  the  lowest 
expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Some  of  their 
authors  wanted  industry,  and  others  literature; 
some  knew  not  their  own  defects,  and  others 
were  too  idle  to  supply  them. 

For  this  reason  a  small  dictionary  appeared 
yet  to  be  wanting  to  common  readers ;  and,  as  I 
may  without  arrogance  claim  to  myself  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  lexicography  of  our  lan- 
guage than  any  other  writer  has  had,  I  shall 
hope  to  be  considered  as  having  more  experi- 
ence at  least  than  most  of  my  predecessors,  and 
as  more  likely  to  accommodate  the  nation  with 
a  vocabulary  of  daily  use.  I  therefore  offer  to 
the  public  an  Abstract  or  T 
Work. 

In  comparing  this  with  other 
the  same  kind,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
advantages. 

I.  It  conta 
anv  other. 

II.  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases  by 

which  other  dictionaries  may  vitiate  the  style, 
are  rejected  from  this. 

III.  The  words  are  more  correctly  spelled, 
partly  by  attention  to  their  etymology,  and  partly 
by  observation  of  the  practice  of  the  best  authors. 

IV.  The  etymologies  and  derivations,  whe- 
ther from  foreign  languages  or  from  native  roots, 


are  more  diligently  I 


V.  The  senses  ot  each  word  are  more  copi- 
ously enumerated,  and  more  clearly  explained. 

VI.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  au- 
thors, Btich  as  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
which  had  been  hitherto  omitted,  are  here  care- 
fully inserted  ;  so  that  this  book  may  serve  as 
a  glossary  or  expositc 
writers. 

VII.  To  the  words,  i 
of  each  word,  are  subjoined  from  the  large  dic- 
tionary the  names  of  those  writers  by  whom 
they  have  been  used ;  so  that  the  reader  who 
knows  the  different  periods  of  the  language,  and 
the  time  of  its  authors,  may  judge  of  the  ele- 
gance or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  ot 
a  word  ;  and  without  recurring  to  other  books, 
may  know  what  are  antiquated,  what  are  un- 
usual, and  what  are  recommended  by  the  best 
authority. 

The  words  of  this  Dictionary,  as  opposed  to 
others,  are  more  diligently  collected,  more  ac- 
curately spelled,  more  faithfully  explained,  and 
more  authentically  ascertained.  Of  an  Abstract 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more ;  and  I  hope  it  wUl 


of  each  word  are  more 
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NOTE  I. 

Act  I.    Scrifz  I.— Enter  tkrte  Witchti. 

In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  abili- 
ties and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  examine  the  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  his  contemporaries.  A  poet  who  should 
now  make  the  whole  action  of  his  tragedy  de- 
pend upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief 
events  by  the  assistance  of  supernatural  agents, 
would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  probability,  he  would  be  banished  from  the 
theatre  to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write 
Fairy  Tales  instead  of  Tragedies  :  hut  a  survey 
of  the  notions  that  prevailed  at  the  time  when 
this  play  was  written,  will  prove  that  Shak- 
speare  was  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  since 
be  onlv  turned  the  system  that  was  then  uni- 
versally admitted  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far 
from  overburdening  the  credulity  of  his  au- 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment, 
which  though  not  strictly  the  same,  are  con- 
founded in  this  play,  has  in  all  ages  and  coun- 

in  most  by  the  learned  themselves.  T^hesc  phan- 
toms have  indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in 
proportion  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  has 
been  more  gross ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
the  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any 
time  been  sufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
world.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity 
was  at  its  height,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  imputed  all 
their  defeats  to  enchantment  or  diabolical  oppo- 
sition, as  they  ascribe  their  success  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  military  saints ;  and  the  learned 
Mr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  ("Sup.  to 
the  Introduction  to  Don  Quixote")  that  the  first 
accounts  of  enchantments  were  brought  into  this 
part  of  the  world  by  those  who  returned  from 
their  eastern  expeditions.  But  there  is  always 
some  distance  between  the  birth  and  maturity 
of  folly  as  of  wickedness  I  this  opinion  had  long 
existed,  though  perhaps  the  application  of  it  had 
in  no  foregoing  age  been  so  frequent,  nor  the 
reception  so  general.  Olvtnpiodorus,  in  Pho- 
tius's  Extracts,  tells  us  of  one  Libanius,  who 
practised  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  having 

promised  X**fl{  bwXirSv  KaT&  Bap3api*v  ivtpyuv,  to 

perform  grtat  things  again*  the  Barbarians,  with- 


out soldiers,  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Empress 
Placidia,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  about  to 
have  given  proofs  of  his  abilities.  The  empress 
showed  some  kindness  in  her  anger  by  cutting 
him  <>ff"  at  a  time  so  convenient  for  his  reputa- 
tion. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  notion  may  be  found  in  St.  Chrysoetom's 
book  de  Sacerdotio,  which  exhibits  a  scene  of  en- 
chantments not  exceeded  by  any  romance  of  the 
middle  age ;  he  supposes  a  spectator,  overlook- 
ing a  field  of  battle,  attended  by  one  that  points 
out  all  the  various  objects  of  horror,  the  engines 
of  destruction,  and  the  arts  of  slaughter.  An- 
Kvira  ii  ht  *afJ  r»t(  l*ttrr(ot{  icai  irropivn $  Jrttn 
it4  Tivot  payyartiat,  gal  bv\tra<  it'  Upof  dqMfi/iwvf, 
tat  xdevv  yoriTtiai  osmjuv  tat  Ilia*.    Let  him  the* 
proceed  to  shoie  him  in  the  opposite  armies  korst* 
flying  by  enchantment,  armed  men  transportti 
through  the  air,  and  every  potcer  and  form  of  ma- 
gic. Whether  St  Chrysostom  believed  that  such 
performances  were  really  to  be  seen  in  a  day  of 
battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  de- 
scription, by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  vulgar, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  notions  were  in 
his  time  received,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later  age ; 
the  wars  with  the  Saracens,  however,  gave  oc- 
casion to  their  propagation,  not  only  as  bigotry 
naturally  discovers  prodigies,  but  as  the  scene  of 
action  was  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
distance  either  of  time  or  place  is  sufficient  to 
reconcile  weak  minds  to  wonderful  relation-. 

The  reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive 
at  its  meridian,  and  though  day  was  graduallv 
increasing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witchcraft 
still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight   In  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  remarkable 
trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  whose  convic- 
tion is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual  sermon 
at  Huntingdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  James, 
in  which  this  tragedy  was  written,  many  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  propagate  and  confirm 
this  opinion.    The  king  who  was  much  celc- 
brateo  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival 
in  England,  not  only  examined  in  person  a  wo- 
man accused  of  witchcraft,  but  had  given  a  very 
formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illusions  of 
evil  spirits,  the  compacts  of  witches,  the  cere- 
monies used  by  them,  the  manner  of  detecting 
them,  and  the  justice  of  punishing  them,  in  his 
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dialogues  of  Demonologie,  written  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  and  published  at  Edinburgh.  This 
book  was,  soon  after  his  accession,  reprinted  at 
London  ;  and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain  King 
James's  favour  was  to  flatter  his  speculations, 
the  system  of  Demonologie  was  immediately 
adopted  by  all  who  desired  either  to  gain  pre- 
ferment or  not  to  lose  it.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
witchcraft  was  very  powerfully  inculcated ;  and 
as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  no  other 
reason  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  arc  in 
fashion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  persuasion 
made  a  rapid  progress,  since  vanity  and  credu- 
lity co-operated  in  its  favour,  and  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  free  cowardice  from  reproach.  The 
infection  soon  reached  the  parliament,  who,  in 
the  first  year  of  King  James,  made  a  law,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  ch.  xii.  that,  "  If  any 
person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration 
of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit ;  i.  Or  shall  consult, 
covenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward 
any  evil  or  cursed  spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
purpose ;  3.  Or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman, 
or  child  out  of  the  grave, — or  the  skin,  bone,  or 
any  part  of  the  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or 
used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment ;  4.  Or  shall  use,  prac- 
tise, or  exercise  any  sort  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment ;  5.  Whereby  any  per- 
son shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  consumed, 
pined,  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  6.  That 
every  such  person,  being  convicted,  shall  sufler 
death." 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  at  once  established  by  law 
and  by  the  fashion,  and  it  became  not  only  un po- 
lite, but  criminal,  to  doubt  it;  and  as  prodigies 
are  always  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  expect- 
ed, witches  were  every  day  discovered,  and  mul- 
tiplied so  fast  in  some  places,  that  Bishop  Hall 
mentions  a  village  in  Lancashire,  where  their 
number  was  greater  than  that  of  the  houses. 
The  Jesuits  and  Sectaries  took  advantage  of  this 
universal  error,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interest  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of 
persons  afflicted  by  evil  spirits,  but  they  were 
detected  and  exposed  by  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished  church. 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakspeare 
might  be  easily  allowed  to  found  a  play,  espe- 
cially since  he  has  followed  with  great  exactness 
such  histories  as  were  then  thought  true :  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  enchant- 
ment, however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were 
both  by  himself  and  his  audience  thought  awful 


NOTE 


II. 


 The  merciless  Macdonel,—  from  the  Western  Isles 

Of  Kems  and  Gallou-t  tosses  was  supply'd ; 
jkrvi  fortune  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore. 

Kerns  are  light-armed,  and  Gallow-glassei 
heavy-armed  soldiers.  The  word  quarry  has  no 
sense  that  is  properly  applicable  in  this  place, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

And  fortune  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling. 
Quarrel  was  formerly  used  for  cause  or  for  the 
occasion  of  a  auarrel,  and  is  to  be  found  in  tliat 
sense  in  Holhngshead's  account  of  the  story  ol 
Macbeth,  who,  upon  the  creation  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Cumberland,  thought,  says  the  historian,  that 


a  ftul  quarrel  to  endeavour  after  the 
1  he  sense  therefore  is,  fortune  smiling 


he  had 

crown.    The  sense  therefore  is, 
in  his  execrable  cause,  d>c. 

NOTE  III. 

If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks, 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  sense  of  this  passage  by  i  ' 
a  lion  thus  : — 


As  cannons  overcharg'd,  with 


They  w 
double 


were 
cracks 


He  declares  with  some  degree  of  exultation, 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  a  cannon  charged  with 
double  cracks ;  but  surely  the  great  author  will 
not  gain  much  by  an  alteration  which  makes 
him  say  of  a  hero,  that  he  redoubles  strokes  teitk 
double  cracks,  an  expression  not  more  loudly  to 
be  applauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that 
which  is  rejected  in  its  favour.  That  a  cannon  is 
charged  \cith  thunder  or  with  double  thtnders,  may 
be  written  not  only  without  nonsense,  but  with 
elegance;  and  nothing  else  is  here  meant  by 
cracks,  which  in  the  time  of  this  writer  was  a 
word  of  such  emphasis  and  dignity,  that  in  this 
play  he  terms  the  general  dissolution  of  nature 
the  crack  of  doom. 

There  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's  alterations 
others  which  I  do  not  approve,  though  I  do  not 
always  censure  them ;  for  so  mo  of  his  amend- 
ments are  so  excellent,  that,  even  when  he  has 
failed,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgence 
and  respect. 

NOTE  IV. 

King.  But  who  comes  hero  f 
Mat.  The  worthy  Thane  of 
Lenox.  What  haste  looks 
So  should  he  look  that 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  as  it 
is,  so  should  he  look,  that  looks  as  if  he  told  things 
strange.  But  Rosse  neither  yet  told  strange 
things,  nor  could  look  as  if  he  told  them : 
Lenox  only  conjectured  from  his  air  that  he  had 
strange  things  to  tell,  I 
said, 

looks  through  his  eyes  f 


t 


He  looks  like  one  that  is  big  with  something 
of  importance,  a  metaphor  so  natural,  that  it  is 
every  day  used  in  common  discourse. 


Id  Witch.  Where  hast  I 
Sd  Witch.  Killing  swine. 
id  Witch.  Stater,  where  thou  ? 
1*4  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  In  her  lap, 
And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht.   Give  me, 
quoth  L 

gv An 


I 's  to  Aleppo  gone,  i 
But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail, 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 

do— I'll  do— and  I'll  do. 
'id  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  wind. 
Is*  Witch.  Tbou  art  kind. 
Sd  Witch.  And  I  another. 
1st  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other. 
And  the  (I)  very  point*  they  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know, 

I1  th'  Ship-man's  card  

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay 

t  nor  day 
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Han*  up-  m  his  pent-houie  lid; 
He  snail  live  a  roan  (3)  forbid  -, 
Weary  seven-nights  nine  tinier  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine ; 
Though  hia  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  lie  (cmpest-iost, 
Look  what  I  have. 
id  Witeh.  Show  me,  show  me. 


(1) 

In  one  of  the  folio  editions  the  reading  is 
,  in  a  sense  very  consistent  with  the 
its  of  witches,  who  are  related  to 
perform  many  supernatural  acts  by  ihe  means  of 
unguents,  and  particularly  to  fly  through  the  air 
to  the  place  where  they  meet  at  their  hellish  fes- 
tivals. In  this  sense,  anoint  thee,  witch,  will  mean, 
away,  witch,  to  your  infernal  assembly.  This 
reading  I  was  inclined  to  favour,  because  I  had 
met  with  the  word  aroint  in  no  other  place;  till 
looking  into  Hcame's  Collections,  I  found  it  in 
a  very  old  drawing  that  he  has  published,  in 
which  St  Patrick  is  represented  visiting  hell, 
and  putting  the  devils  into  great  confusion  by  his 
presence,  of  whom  one  that  is  driving  the  damned 
before  him  with  a  prong,  has  a  label  issuing  out 
from  his  mouth  with  these  words,  out  out  atonnt, 
of  which  the  last  is  evidently  the  same  with 
1  in  the  same  sc'nsc  as  in  this  pas- 


fa) 

As  the  word  very  is  here  of  no  other  use  than 
to  fill  up  the  verse,  it  is  likely  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  various,  which  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  very,  being  either  negligently  read,  hastily 
pronounced,  or  imperfectly  heard. 

(3)  He  shall  lire  a  man  forbid. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  justly  explained  forbid 
by  accursed,  but  without  giving  any  reason  of 
his  interpretation.  To  bid,  is  originally  to  pray, 
aa  in  this  Saxon  fragment : 

He  Is  wis  thaet  bit  5t  bole,  tkr. 
He  is  wise  that  prays  and  Improve. 

As  to  forbid  therefore  implies  to  prohibit,  in 
opposition  to  the  word  bid  in  its  present  sense, 
it  signifies  by  the  same  kind  of  opposition  to 
curie,  when  it  is  derived  from  the  same  word  in 


NOTE  VI.— Scewk  V. 

The  incongruity  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  is  mentioned,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  in  the  second  scene  the  Thanes  of 
i  and  Angus  bring  the  king  an  account  of 
and  inform  him  that  Norway, 

Assisted  by  that  most  dif  loyal  traitor 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor,  'fan  a  dismal  conflict 

It  appears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  for 
the  king  says  in  the  same  scene, 


Yet  though  Cawdor  was  thus  taken  by  Mac- 
beth in  arms  against  his  king,  when  Macbeth 
is  saluted,  in  the  fourth  scene,  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor, by  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  asks, 

How  of  Cawdor  .*  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman.  

And  in  the  next  line  considers  the  promises, 
that  he  should  be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  equally 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished.  How  can  Mac- 
beth be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  Thane  of 


Cawdor,  whom  he  has  just  i 
prisoner,  or  call  him  a  prosperous  genlimen,  wbo 
nas  forfeited  his  title  and  life  by  open  rebellion  ? 
Or  why  should  he  wonder  that  the  title  of  the 
rebel  whom  he  has  overthrown  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  ?  He  cannot  be  supposed  to 
dissemble  his  knowledge  of  tho  condition  of 
Cawdor,  because  he  inquires  with  all  the  ardotir 
of  curiosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  sodden  as- 
tonishment ;  and  because  nobody  is  present  but 
Banquo,  who  had  an  equal  part  in  the  battle, 
and  was  equally  acquainted  with  Cawdor's  trea- 
son. However,  in  the  next  scene,  his  ignorance 
still  continues ;  and  when  Rosse  and  Angus 
present  him  from  the  king  with  his  new  title,  he 
cries  out, 

 The  Thane  of  Cawdor  Uvea, 

Why  do  you  dress  me  in  bis  borrowed  robes  ? 

Rosse  and  Angus,  who  were  the  messengers  that 
in  the  second  scene  informed  the  king  of  the 
assistance  given  by  Cawdor  to  the  invader, 
having  lost,  as  well  as  Macbeth,  all  memory  of 
what  they  had  so  lately  seen  and  related,  make 
this  answer, 

 Whether  he  was 

Combined  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  wbak 
With  bidden  help  and  vantage,  or  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  doc 

Neither  Rosse  knew  what  he  had  just  reported, 
nor  Macbeth  what  he  had  just  done.  This 
seems  not  to  be  one  of  the  faults  that  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  transcribers,  since,  though  the 
inconsistency  of  Rosse  and  Angus  might  be  re- 
moved, by  supposing  that  their  names  are  erro- 
neously inserted,  and  that  only  Rosse  brought 
the  account  of  the  battle,  and  only  Angas  wu 
sent  to  compliment  Macbeth,  yet  the  forgrt- 
fulness  of  Macbeth  cannot  be  palliated,  since 
what  he  says  could  not  have  been  spoken  by 
any  other. 

NOTE  VII. 

The  thoufht,  whose  murder  yet  Is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man, — 

The  single  state  of  man  seems  to  be  used  by 
Shakspeare  for  an  individual,  in  opposition  to  a 
or  conjunct  body  of  men. 

NOTE  VIII. 


what  come  may, 
Time  and  Ihe  hour  runs  through  the  rough**  «•? 

I  suppose  every  reader  is  disgusted  at  the 

tautology  in  this  passage,  rtme  and  the  hour,  «nd 

will  therefore  wiffingly'believe  that  Shakspeare 

wrote  it  thus, 

 Come  what  come  may, 

Time  !  on  /—the  hour  rune  through  the  roughest  day. 

Macbeth  is  deliberating  upon  the  events  which 
re  to  befall  him;  but  finding  no  satisfscboo 


from  his  own  thoughts,  he  grows  impatient  of 
reflection,  and  resolves  to  wait  the  close  ~~' 


i  what  come  may. 


But  to  shorten  the  pain  of 
upon  time  in  the  usual  style 


he  calli 


Time !  on  !- 


He  then  comforts  himself  with  the 
that  all  his  perplexity  must  have  an  end, 
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conjecture  is  supported  by  the  passage 
in  the  letter  to  his  lady,  in  which  he  says,  They 
referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with  Hail 
King  that  shall  be 

NOTE  IX.— Scire  VI. 

Malcolm.  Nothing  in  bis  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.  He  died, 
A*  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  oie'd, 
As  1  were  a  careless  trifle. 

As  the  word  our'a*  affords  here  no  sense  but 
inch  as  is  forced  and  unnatural,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  originally  written,  The 
itarest  thin?  he  own'd ;  a  reading  which  needs 


thing  he  oxen'd 
defence  nor  ej 


NOTE  X. 

King.  There 's  no  art, 

To  And  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

The  construction  of  the  mind  is,  I  believe,  a 
phrase  peculiar  to  Shakspeare ;  it  implies  the 
frame  or  disposition  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is 
"  to  good  or  ill. 


In  doing  it,  . 
Is  to  receive  otir 
Are  to  your  th 
WhHrhdo  but 


ce  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 
Your  highness'  p 
and  our  duties 
state,  children  and 


children 
In 


Of  the  last  line  of  this  speech,  which  is  cer- 
tainly, as  it  is  now  read,  unintelligible,  an 
emend jition  Hsls  been  Attempted,  which  ^^r» 
Warburton  and  Mr.  Theobald  have  admitted 
as  the  true  reading. 

—Our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  In  doing  every  thing 
ftefs  to  your  love  and  honour. 

My  esteem  of  these  critics  inclines  me  to  be- 
,  that  they  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  the 
fiefs  to  love,  or  Fiefs  to  honour;  and 
proposed  this  alteration  rather 
msc  no  other  occurred  to  them,  than  because 
they  approved  it.    I  shall  therefore  propose  a 
bolder  change,  perhaps  with  no  better 
i  phut ii !,    I  read  thus, 


Our  duties 

Arc  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  In  doing  nothing 
Save  low'rds  your  love  and  honour. 

We  do  but  perform  our  duty  when  we  con- 
tract all  our  views  to  your  service,  when  we  act 
with  no  other  principle  than  regard  to  your  love 


It  is  probable  that  this  passage  was  first  cor- 
rupted by  writing  safe  for  save,  and  the  lines 
then  stood  thus, 

-Doing  nothing 


Safe  tow'rd  your  love  and  honour. 

Which  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be 
wrong,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
'  fault,  altered  to  the  present  reading. 


NOTE  XII.— Sc«hb  VII. 

wb^Vri^!"ih^SoTm»Aioinho\i  have  it, 
And  that,"  Ax. 

As  the  object  of  Macbeth's  desire  is  here  intro- 
duced speaking  of  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

-Tbou      have,  great  Glamis, 

n-a.  •«  thus  thou  mu.-t  do  if  thou  have  me." 


NOTE  XIII. 


 Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  in  y  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  Impedes  thee  from  the  golden 
That  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  do  se 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

For  seem,  the  sense  evidently  directs  us  to 
read  seek.  The  crown  to  which  fate  destines 
thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents 
to  bestow  upon  thee.    The  golden 


NOTE  XIV. 


Lady  Macbeth. 


-Come,  all  you  spirits 


That  tend  oti  mortal  thought*,  tinsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  ;  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th*  access  and  passage  to  remorse, 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  full  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th»  effect  and  ft. 

Mortal  thoughts. 
This  expression  signifies  not  the  thoughts  of 
mortals,  but  murtherous,  deadly,  or  destructwe  de- 
signs.   So  in  Act  5th. 

Hold 


With  twenty  mortal  manners. 

 Nor  keep  pace  between 

Th'  effect  and  it. 

The  intent  of  Lady  Macbeth,  evidently,  is  to 
wish  that  no  womanish  tenderness,  or  conscien- 
tious remorse,  may  hinder  her  purpose  from  pro- 
ceeding to  effect ,  but  neither  this,  nor  indeed 
any  other  sense,  it  expressed  by  the  present 
reading,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  difFerently,  perhaps  thus: 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it. 

To  keep  pace  between,  may  signify  to  pass  be- 
tween, to  tn/errene.  Pace  is  on  many  occasions 
a  favourite  of  Shakspeare.  This  phrase  is  in- 
deed not  usual  in  this  sense,  but  was  it  not  its 
novelty  that  gave  < 
tion? 

NOTE  XV.— Sceke  VIII. 


King.    This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat  i 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  sense*. 

Banquo.    This  guei*  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  Martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionary,  that  heav'n's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 
Butt  rice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed.  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd 
The  air  is  delicate. 

In  this  short  scene,  I  propose  a  slight  altera- 
tion to  be  made,  by  substituting  site  for  seat,  os 
the  ancient  word  for  situation ;  and  tense  for 
senses,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  measure ;  for 
which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ad„ 

breath 


by  changing  the 
lable— thus: 


Smells  wooingly. 


— Heav'n's  breath 
Here  is  no  jutting  frieze. 


Those  who  have  perused  books  printed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  editions  of  Shakspeare,  know 
that  greater  alterations  than  these  are 
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almost  in 


i  it  U  not  to  be 
i  copy  was  correct. 

NOTE  XVI.— Scawa  X. 
The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbeth  per- 
suades her  husband  to  commit  the  murder,  afford 
a  proof  of  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  She  urges  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  courage,  a  glittering  idea  which  has  dazzled 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  some- 
times the  housebreaker,  and  sometimes  the  con- 

3ueror :  but  this  sophism  Macbeth  has  for  ever 
estroyed  by  distinguishing  true  from  false  for- 
titude, in  a  line  and  a  half;  of  which  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  they  ought  to  bestow  immor- 
tality on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  produc- 
tions had  been  lost 


This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed 
with  too  much  success,  is  used  in  this  scene 
with  peculiar  propriety  to  a  soldier  by  a  woman. 
Courage  is  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne 
by  any  man  from  a  woman,  without  great  impa- 
tience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  murder  Duncan,  another  art 
of  sophistry  by  which  men  have  sometimes  de- 
luded their  consciences,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves that  what  would  be  criminal  in  others,  is 
virtuous  in  them ;  this  argument  Shakspeare, 
whose  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  yield, 
has  not  confuted,  though  he  might  easily  have 
shown  that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  va- 
cated by  a  latter. 

NOTE  XVTI. 

Letting  I  dart  not,  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  1*  th'  i  1 


The  adage  alluded  to  is,  The  eat  loves  fish  but 
i  not  wet  her  foot, 

r  amat  pioees,  sed  non  rull  tingere  plantas. 


note  xvni. 

Win  I  with  wine  and  wumIi 

To  convince,  is  in  Shakspeare  to 
subdue,  as  in  this  play, 

-Their  malady 
,  assay  of  art. 

NOTE  XIX. 

shall  bear  the  guilt 
t  quell. 


or 


Ofc 


Qtteiits 
guage 


manauellers  being  in  the  old  Ian 
For  which  mi 


murderers  is  now  used. 

a 


NOTE  XX.— Act  II.-Sceitk 
Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 
O)  Nature  seem*  dead,  and  wicked  dreams 
The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecat's  offerings :  and  wither'd  murder 
(Alarum 'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
whose  howl  'a  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  (3)  Tar, pun' »  ran  thing  *>dm  tnw'rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost — Thou  sound  and  firm -set  earth 
Hear  not  my  steps  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  atones  prate  or  my  where -about, 
Jnd  (3)  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
That  now  miU  with  it 

(1)  Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead. 

That  is,  over  our  hemisphere  all  actio*  and  *  no- 


lo hare  erased.  This 

perhaps,  the  most  striking  that  poetry  can  pro- 
duce, has  been  adopted  by  Drydcn  in  his  "  Con- 


All  things  are  hush'd  as  nature's  self  lay  dead. 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head  ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dews  nr> 
Even  luat  and  envy  sleep ! 

These  lines,  though  so  well  known,  I  have 
transcribed,  that  the  contrast  between  them  and 
this  passage  of  Shakspeare  may  be  more  accu- 
rately observed. 

Night  is  described  by  two  great  poets,  but 
one  describes  a  night  of  quiet,  the  other  of  per- 
turbation. In  the  night  of  Dryden,  all  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  world  are  laid  asleep  ;  in  that  of 
Shakspeare,  nothing  but  sorcery,  lust,  and  mur- 
der is  awake.  He  that  reads  Dryden,  finds 
himself  lulled  with  serenity,  and  disposed  to 
solitude  and  contemplation.  He  that  peruses 
Shakspeare,  looks  round  alarmed,  and  starts  to 
find  himself  alone.  One  is  the  night  of  a  lover, 
the  other  that  of  a  murderer. 


 Thus  with  his 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing 
Moves  tike  a  ghost.  

This  was  the  reading  of  this  passage  in  all  the 
editions  before  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  for  sides 
inserted  in  the  text  strides,  which  Mr.  Theobald 
has  tacitly  copied  from  him,  though  a  more  pro- 
per alteration  might  perhaps  have  been  made. 
A  ravishing  stride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impe- 
tuosity, and  tumult,  like  that  of  a  savage  rush- 
ing on  his  prey  j  whereas  the  poet  is  here  at- 
tempting to  exhibit  an  image  of  secrecy 
caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and  gi 
timidity,  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  ravish 
into  the  chamber  of  a  virgin,  and  of  an  ■ 
approaching  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  proposes 
to  murder,  without  awaking  him  ;  these  he  de- 
scribes as  moving  like  ghosts,  whose  progression 
is  so  different  from  strides,  that  it  has  been  in  ail 
ages  represented  to  be,  as  Milton  exoreaaea  it. 


This  hemistic  will  afford  the  true 
this  place,  which  is,  I  think,  to  be 
thus: 

And  wither' J  murder 

 Thus  with  his  stealthy 

With  Tarquin  ravishing,  slides 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

Tarquin  is  in  this  place  the  general  name  of  a 
ravisher,  and  the  sense  is,  Now  is  the  time  in 
which  every  one  is  asleep,  but  those  who  are 
employed  in  wickedness,  the  witch  who  is  sacri- 
ficing to  Hecate,  and  the  ravisher  and  the  mur- 
derer, who,  like  me,  are  stealing  upon  their  prey. 

When  the  reading  is  thus  adjusted,  he  wishes 
with  great  propriety,  in  the  following  lines,  that 
the  earth  may  not  hear  his  steps. 


(S)  And  uke  the  present 
That  now  suns  with  It. 


I  believe  every  one  that  has  attentively  read 
this  dreadful  soliloquy  is  disappointed  at  the 
conclusion,  which,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible, 
is  at  least  obscure,  nor  can  be  explained  into  any 
sense  worthy  of  the  author.  I  si 
propose  a  slight  alteration. 
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 Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps :  which  way  they  walk,  for 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-aboul, 
And  talk— the  ore  sent  horror  of  the  unit  !- 


-the  present  horror  of  the  time 


Macbeth  has,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  disturbed 
his  imagination  by  enumerating  all  the  terrors 
of  the  night ;  at  length  he  is  wrought  up  to  a 
degree  of  frenzy,  that  makes  him  afraid  ot  some 
supernatural  discovery  of  his  design,  and  call* 
out  to  the  stones  not  to  betray  him,  not  to  de- 
clare where  he  walks,  nor  to  talk.— As  he  is 
going  to  say  of  what,  he  discovers  the  absurdity 
of  his  suspicion,  and  pauses,  but  is  again  over- 
'  h  v  his  guilt,  and  concludes  that  such 
e  horrors  of  the  present  night,  that  the 
may  be  expected  to  cry  out  against  him. 

That  now  luits  with  it. 

He  observes  in  a  subsequent  passage,  that  on 
such  occasions  stones  have  been  known  to  more. 
It  is  bow  a  very  just  and  strong  picture  of  a  man 
about  to  commit  a  deliberate  murder,  under  the 
strongest  convictions  of  the  wickedness  of  his 
design. 

NOTE  XXI.  Scene  IV. 

bums.   The  night  has  been  unruly  ;  where  we  lay 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down.    And,  as  they  jay, 
Unrminji  heard  i«  th'  air,  strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  coi 


"7  '«•« 


should  be  rather  regulated 


thus: 

 Prophesying  with  accents  terrible, 

Of  dire  combustions  and  confused  events, 


New -hate h'd  to  the  woful  time,  the  obscure  bird 
CUmour'd  the  live-Ion*  night  Some  say  the  et 
Was)  fe  vroua  and  did  shake. 


A  prophecy  of  an  event  new- hatch' d,  seems  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  an  event  past.  The  term  new-hatch' d 
is  properly  applicable  to  a  Wrd,  and  that  birds  of 
ill  omen  should  be  new-hatch'd  to  the  wofid  time, 
is  very  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  prodigies 
here  mentioned,  and  with  the  universal  disorder 
into  which  nature  is  described  as  thrown  by  the 
perpetration  of  this  horrid  murder. 

NOTE  XXIL 


 Up !  up !  and  see 

The  treat  doom  s  image,  Malcolm, 


it  be  imagined  that  Shakspeare  would 

the  murderer  of  his  king  only  with  want  of  .... 
nets.  There  are  undoubtedly  two  faults  in  this; 
passage,  which  I  have  endavoured  to  take  away 
by  reading 

 Daggers 

Unmanly  drench  d  with  gore  

/  saw  drench'd  with  the  king's  blood  the  fatal 
daggers,  not  only  instruments  of  murder,  but  evi- 
dences of  cowardice. 

Each  of  these  words  might  easily  be  con- 
founded with  that  which  I  have  substituted  fee- 
it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  casual  blot,  or  a  negli- 
gent inspection. 

Mr.  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of 
these  lines  by  substituting  goary  blood  for  golden 
blood,  but  it  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  he  who 
could  on  such  an  occasion  talk  of  lacing  the  silver 
skin,  would  lace  it  with  golden  blood.  No  amend- 
ment can  be  made  to  this  line,  of  which  every 
word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  general  blot. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakspeake  put 
these  forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the 
mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dis- 
simulation, to  show  the  difference  between  the 
studied  language  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech, 
considered  in  this  light,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  judgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  antitheses 


The  second  line  might  have  been  so  easily 
completed,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  left  imperfect  by  the  author,  who  probably 


-Malcolm!  Banquo! 
i  rise 


I 


Many  other  emendations  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  made,  without  any  greater  deviation 
from  the  printed  copies  than  is  found  in  each  of 
l  the  rest. 

NOTE 


His  silver  skin  laced 

his  gasa'd  stab*  look'dlikea 

i :  there  the 
I  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
inner  ty  breech'd  with  gore.  

An  unmannerly  dagger,  and  a  dagger  breech'd, 
or  as  in  some  editions,  breaeWd  with  gore,  are 
to  be  understood, 


XXIV.  Act  III.  Scehe  II. 

Macbeth.  Our  fears  In  Banquo 

Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  lear'd.  'Tis  much  be 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hsth  a  wisdom  that  doth  ruide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.   There  is  none  but  he, 
Whose  being  I  do  fear  ;  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rcbuk'd  ;  (1)  a*  it  is  »a  d, 
Anthony's  teas  by  Ctuar.   He  chid  the  sisters, 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then  prophet-like, 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  Une  of  kings ; 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.   If  'tis  so. 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I'fll'd  my  mind, 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  1 1 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  Jewel 
Given  to  the  (3)  common  enemy  of  man, 
To  make  them  kings,— the  seed  of  Banquo 
Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 
(3)  And  champion  me  to  UY 

(1)  As  k  Is 

Anthony's  we 

Though  I  would  not  often  i 
privilege,  of  being  confident  where  certainty 
cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  myself  too  far  in 
departing  from  the  established  reading ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  propose  the  rejection  of  this  passage, 
which  I  beheve  was  an  insertion  of  some  player, 
that,  having  so  much  learning  as  to  discover  to 
what  Shakspeare  alluded,  was  not  willing  that 
his  audience  should  be  less  knowing  than  him- 
self, and  has  therefore  weakened  the  author's 
sense  by  the  intrusion  of  a  remote  and  useless 
into  a  speech  bursting  from  a  man  wholly 
with  his  own  present  condition,  and 
therefore  not  at  leisure  to  explain  his  own  allu- 
sions to  himself.  If  these  words  are  taken  away, 
by  which  not  only  the  thought  but  the  numbers 
are  injured,  the  lines  of  Shakspeare  - 
ther  without  any  traces  of  a  breach. 
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He  chid  the  i 


It  is  always  an  entertainment  to  an  inquisi- 
tive reader,  to  trace  a  sentiment  to  its  original 
and  therefore,  though  the  term  enemy  of 
applied  to  the  devil  is  in  itself  natural  and 
obvious,  yet  some  may  be  pleased  with  being  in- 
formed, that  Shakspeare  probably  borrowed  it 
from  the  first  lines  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Troy," 
a  book  which  he  it  mown  to  have  read. 

That  this  remain  may  not  appear  too  trivial, 
I  shall  take  occasion  from  it  to  point  out  a  beau- 
tiful passage  of  Milton,  evidently  copied  from  a 
book  of  no  greater  authority  :  in  describing  the 
fatec  of  hell,  book  ii.  v.  87»,  he  says 

On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th>  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 

In  the  history  of  "  Don  Bellianis,"  when  one 
of  the  knights  approaches,  as  I  remember,  the 
castle  of  Brandezar,  the  gates  are  said  to  open 


not  want  directions  to  find  Banquo,  and  there- 
fore says, 


/  will  ■ 


(8)  Come  fate  into  the  Hat, 
And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance. 

This  passage  will  be  best  explained  by  trans- 
lating it  into  the  language  from  whence  the  only 
word  of  difficulty  in  it  is  borrowed.  Que  la 
dentin  e  $e  rende  en  lice,  et  qu'elle  me  donne  vn 
defi  a  l'outrance.  A  challenge  or  a  combat  a 
Poutranct,  to  extremity,  was  a  fixed  term  in  the 
law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged 
with  an  odium  intcrnecinum,  an  intention  to  de- 
stroy each  other,  in  opposition  to  trials  of  skill  at 
festivals,  or  on  other  occasions,  where  the  con- 
test was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.  The 
sense  therefore  is,  Let  fate  that  hat  fore-doomed 
the  exaltation  of  the  tons  of  Banquo,  enter  the  lists 
against  me,  ietM  the  utmost  animosity,  in  defence 
of  Us  own  decrees,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  in- 
validate, whatever  be  the  danger* 

NOTE  XXV. 

Macbeth.    Ay,  in  the  catalogue,  ye  go  for  men, 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
8houghs,  water- rue e*,  and  demi- wolve*.  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 


Though  this  is  not  the  most 
in  the  play,  and  though  the  name  of  a^dbg  is  of 
no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  there  is  no  such  species  of  dogs 
as  thought  mentioned  by  Cains  dt  Canibus  Bri- 
tannicis,  or  any  other  writer  that  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any 
dictionary  which  I  have  examined.  I  therefore 
imagined  that  it  is  falsely  printed  for  slouiht,  a 
kind  of  slow  hound  bred  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady,  that  it 
is  more  probably  used,  either  by  mistake,  or 
according  to  the  orthography  of  that  time,  for 


NOTE  XXVI. 

-In  this  hour  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o*  UV  time, 
The  moment  on 't,  for  *t  must  be  done  to  night, 
And  something  from  the  palace :  

What  is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  time,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense 
will  be  cheaply  gained  by  a  alight  alteration. — 


Acquaint  you  with  a  perfect  spy  o'  lA'  time 

Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  1 
wards  at  the  place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  well  instructed,  or  well  informed,  as 

in  " 


not  to 


Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect 
Though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  (jua/irj 
and  rank. 

NOTE 

Id  Murdrrrr.  He 
delivers 
Our  offices  and  what  we 

To  the  direction  just. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  amend  this  passage,  in  which  nothing  is  faulty 
but  the  punctuation.  The  meaning  of  this 
abrupt  dialogue  is  this :  The  perfect  spy,  men- 
tioned by  Macbeth  in  the  foregoing  scene,  has, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  stage,  given  them  the 
directions  which  were  promised  at  the  time  of 
their  agreement ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  mar- 
derers  observes  that  sincf  he  ha*  jiwi  ihensut\ 
exact  information,  he  needs  not  doubt  of  their  per- 
formance. Then,  by  way  of  exhortation  to  hit 
associates,  he  cries  out, 

 To  the  direction  just 

•Voir  nothing  remains  but  that  we  conform  exaclbf 
to  Macbeth' s  directions. 

NOTE  XXVm.  Sckse  V. 

Macbeth.   You  know  your  own  degree,  ah  dowa : 
At  first  and  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

As  this  passage  stands,  not  only  the  numbers 
are  very  imperfect,  but  the  sense,  if  any  can  be 
found,  weak  and  contemptible.    The  i 
will  be  improved  by  reading. 

 Sit  down  at  Drat, 

And  last  a  hearty  welcome 

But  for  last,  should  then  be  written  next.  1  be- 
lieve the  I 
You 


Jill  of  whatever  degree,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  may  be  assured  that  their  visit  is  vtU  re- 
ceived. 


i  blood  upon  thy  face. 
[  To  Me  murderer  aside  aitluanr 
Murderer.   Tie  B&nquo's  then. 
Macbeth.   Tis  better  fAee  without,  than  he  sjttfc 


The  sense  apparently 
sage  should  be  read  thus  : 


that  this  pia- 


'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  him  within. 
That  is,  /  am  more  pleased  that  the  blood  tf 


NOTE  XXX. 

Lady  Macbeth. 
i  is  the 


mm  • 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear: 

[Aside  to  Mart***- 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.   Oh,  these  flaw's  and  starts 
Impostures  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire. 
Authorised  by  her  grand  am.    Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  face*  ?  When  all  *s  done 


you  male 
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As  start  t  can  neither  with  propriety  nor  sense 
be  called  impostures  to  true  fear,  something  else 
was  undoubtedly  intended  by  the  author,  who 
perhaps  wrote, 

 -These  flaws  and  starts, 

Impostures  true  to  /ear,  would  well  become 

These  symptoms  of  terror  and  amazement 
might  better  become  impostures  true  only  to  fear, 
might  become  a  eotcard  at  the  recital  of  suck  false- 
hoods as  no  man  could  credit,  whose  understanding 
was  not  weakened  by  his  terrors;  tales,  told  by 
a  woman  over  afire  on  the  authority  of  her  gran- 


Maebtth.—Lnre  and  health  to  all ! 
Then  I  'II  ait  down :  five  tne  some  wine,  fill  full 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo  whom  we  miss, 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
Jknd  all  to  all.- — 

Though  this  passage  is,  as  it  now  stands,  ca- 
pable of  more  meanings  than  one,  none  of  them 
are  very  satisfactory;  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
clined to  read  it  thus: 

And  hail  to  all.'  '  "** 

Macbeth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company 
with  a  bumper,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo, 
though  absent,  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  wishes 
health  to  all.  Hail  or  heil  for  health  was  in  such 
continual  use  among  the  good-fellows  of  ancient 
times,  that  a  drinker  was  called  a  teas-heiler,  or 
a  wisher  of  health,  and  the  liquor  was  termed 
was-hril,  because  health  was  so  often  wished  over 
it.   Thus  in  the  lines  of  Hanvil  the  Monk, 


seypho,  tUscineto  gutture. 
■hell ;  labor  est  plus  perde, 

These  words  were  afterwards  corrupted  into 


i  such  thinjrt  be 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud 
Without  our  tpecial  wonder  ?  Yoo 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I 
I  think  you  can  be 
i nl  ruby  of 
is  blanched  with  fear. 


This  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unintelli- 
gible, but  may  be  restored  to  sense  by  a  very 
alight  alteration. 

 You  make  me 


/  had  before  seen  many  instances  of  your 
yet  U  now  appears  in  a  degree  altogether 
So  that  my  long  acquaintance  with  your 
disposition  does  not  hinder  tne  from  that  astonish- 
ment which  novelty  produces. 

NOTE  XXXII L 

k  will  have  blood,  they  aay  blood  will  have  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  treat  to  speak, 
Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have 
By  magpie*,  and  by  choughs,  and  rook*  brought  forth 


In  this  passage  the  first  line  loses  much  of  its 
force  by  the  present  punctuation.  Macbeth 
having  considered  the  prodigy  which  has  just 
justly  from  it,  that  the  death  of 


Then  after  a  short  pause,  declares  it  as  the 
general  observation  of  mankind,  that  murderers 
cannot  escape, 

 Thty  say,  blood  will  have  blood. 

Murderers  when  they  have  practised  all  hu- 
man means  of  security,  are 
natural  directions. 

Augurs,  that  i 

By  the  word  relation,  is  understood  the  con- 
of  effects  with  causes;  to  understand  re- 
us an  augur,  is  to  know  how  those  things 
relate  to  each  other  which  have  no  visible  com- 
bination or  dependence. 

NOTE  XXXIV.— Scksk  VII. 
Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

Ah  this  tragedy,  like  the  rest  of  Shakspeare's, 
is  perhaps  overstocked  with  personages,  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  a  nameless  character 
should  be  introduced  here,  since  nothing  is  said 
that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  have  been 
nut  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  disaffected  man. 
1  believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  copy,  it 
was  written  with  a  very  common  form  of  con- 
traction, Lenox  and  jln.  for  which  the  transcriber, 
instead  of  Lenox  and  Jlngus,  set  down  Lenox  and 
another  Lord.  The  author  had  indeed  been  more 
indebted  to  the  transcriber's  fidelity  and  diligence 
had  he  committed  no  errors  of 


IV.  Scene  L 

As  this  is  the  chief  scene  of  enchantment  in 
the  play,  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  with 
how  much  judgment  Shakspcare  has  selected  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  infernal  ceremonies,  and 
how  exactly  he  has  conformed  to  common  opi- 
nions and  - 


The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  spirits)  are 
reported  to  converse  with  witches,  is  that  of  a 
cat  A  witch  who  was  tried  about  half  a  century 
before  the  lime  of  Shakspeare,  had  a  cat  named 
Rutterkin,  as  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  witches 
was  Grimalkin ;  and  when  any  mischief  wan  to 
be  done,  she  used  to  bid  Rutterkin  go  and  fly  ; 
but  once  when  she  would  have  sent  Rutterkin  to 
torment  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Rutland, 
instead  of  going  or  flying,  he  only  cried  mew, 
from  which  she  discovered  that  the  lady  was  out 
of  his  power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not  uni- 
versal, but  limited,  as 
to 


The  common  afflictions  which  the  malice  of 
witches  produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  loss 
of  flesh,  which  are  threatened  by  one  of  Shak- 


Weary  aev'n  nights  nine  times  i 
Shall  no  t 


)  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 


It  was  likewise  their  practice  to  destroy  the 
cattle  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  farmers  have 
to  this  day  many  ceremonies  to  secure  their  cows 
and  other  cattle  from  witchcraft ;  but  they  I 
to  have  been  most  suspected  of 
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u  and  Dr.  Haraenet  observes,  that  about 
that  time  "a  sow  could  not  be  ill  of  the  measles, 
nor  a  girl  of  the  sullens,  but  some  old  woman 


Toad,  that  under  the  cold 
Dayaand  night*  has 


forty- 


Toads  have  likewise  long  lain  under  the  re- 
proach of  being  by  some  means  necessary  to 
•witchcraft,  for  which  reason  Shakspeare,  in  the 
first  scene  of  this  play,  calls  one  of  the  spirits 
padockt  or  load,  and  now  takes  care  to  put  a  toad 
first  into  the  poL  When  Vaninus  was  seized  at 
Thoulouse,  there  was  found  at  his  lodgings  tn- 
gnu  bufo  vitro  inclustu,  a  great  toad  shut  in  a  vial, 
upon  which  those  that  pit 
exprobrabant,  charged  him,  I  suppose,  with  witch- 
craft. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  anake 
In  the  cauldron  boil 
Eye  of  ncut,  and  lot 
For  a  charm,  etc. 

The  propriety  of  these  ingredients  may  be 
known  by  consulting  the  books  de  Virihut  Ani- 
malium  and  de  Mirabilibus  Mtmdi,  ascribed  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  in  which  the  reader,  who  has 
time  and  credulity,  may  discover  very  wonderful 
•ecrets. 

Finger  of  binh-strang led  babe, 
Dilch-deliver'd  by  a  drab  j— 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  law 
against  witches,  that  they  are  supposed  to  take 
up  dead  bodies  to  use  in  enchantments,  which 
was  confessed  by  the  woman  whom  King  James 
examined,  and  who  had  of  a  dead  body,  that  was 
divided  in  one  of  their  assemblies,  two  fingers  for 
her  share.  It  is  observable,  that  Shakspeare,  on 
this  great  occasion,  which  involves  the  fate  of  a 
king,  multiplies  all  the  circumstances  of  horror. 
The  babe  whose  finger  is  used,  must  be  strangled 
in  it*  birth ;  the  grease  must  not  only  be  human, 
but  must  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  gibbet 
of  a  murderer:  and  even  the  sow  whose  blood  is 
used,  must  have  offended  nature  by  devouring 
her  own  farrow.  These  are  touches  of  judgment 
and  genius. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sinf — ■ 

Blue  spirits  and  white, 
Black  apirila  and  grey, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
Tou  thai  mingle  may. 

And  in  a  former  part, 

Weird  slaters  hand  in  hand 
Thua  do  go  about,  about, 
Thrice  to  mine,  and  thrice  to  thine, 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine. 

These  two  passages  I  have  brought  together, 
because  they  both  seem  subject  to  the  objection 
of  too  much  levity  for  the  solemnity  of  enchant- 
ment, and  may  both  be  shown,  by  one  quotation 
from  Camden's  account  of  Ireland,  to  be  founded 
upon  a  practice  really  observed  by  the  uncivilized 
natives  of  that  country.  "  When  any  one  gets 
a  fall,"  says  the  informer  of  Camden,  "  he  starts 
up,  and  turning  three  times  to  the  right,  digs  a 
hole  in  the  earth ;  for  they  imagine  that  there  is 
a  spirit  in  the  ground  ;  and  if  he  falls  sick  in  two 
or  three  days,  they  send  one  of  their  women  that 
is  skilled  m  that  way  to  the  place,  where  she 
•ays,  I  call  thee  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and 


south,  from  the  groves,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  and 
the  fens,  from  the  fairies,  red,  n4ack,  white," 
There  was  likewise  a  book  written  before  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  describing, 
properties,  the  colours  of  spirits. 

Many  other  circumstances  might  be  particu- 
larized, in  which  Shakspeare  has  shown  his 
judgment  and  his  knowledge. 

NOTE  XXXVI.— Sckm  n. 

Macbeth.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Basque, 

down, 

Thy  crown  does  (1)  sear  my  eye-balls,  and  thy  (S) 

hair, 

Thou  other  gold -bound  brow,  Is  like  the  first, 
A  third  is  like  the  former.  

( 1 )  The  expression  of  Macbeth,  that  the  crown 
sears  his  eye-balls,  is  taken  from  the  method  for- 
merly practised  of  destroying  the  sight  of  captives 
or  competitors,  by  holding  a  burning  bason  be- 
fore the  eye,  which  dried  up  its  humidity. 

(2)  As  Macbeth  expected  to  see  a  train  of 
kings,  and  was  only  inquiring  from  what  race 
they  would  proceed,  he  could  not  be  surprised 
that  the  hair  of  the  second  was  bound  with  goU 
like  that  of  the  first ;  he  was  offended  only  that 
the  second  resembled  the  first,  as  the  first  i 
bled  Banquo,  and  therefore  said, 


The 


brow,  is  like  the  1 


thy  air, 


ige  o'  I 

His  wife,  hi>  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  hi*  tine — no  boasdng  like  a 
This  deed  I  HI  do  before  my  purpose  cool. 

Both  the  sense  and  measure  of 
which  as  it  rhymes,  ought,  according  to  the 
tice  of  this  author,  to  he  regular,  are  at  pu 
injured  by  two  superfluous  syllables,  which 
ly  be  removed  by  reading, 

>  his  line-no  boasting  like  a  fooL 

note  xxxvm. 

cousin, 

I  pray  you  school  yourself;  but  for  your  h 
He  >s  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o*  th»  time,  I  dare  not  speak  much  farther, 
But  cruel  are  the  times  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know 't  ourselves :  when  we  (1)  hold 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear, 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Each  way,  and  (3)  more.   I  '11  take  my  leave  of  you ; 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I  Ml  be  here  again  : 
Things  st  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upwards 
To  what  they  were  before : 
Blessing  upon  you. 

(1)  When  we  hold  rumour 

From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

The  present  reading  seems  to  afford  no  sense ; 
and  therefore  some  critical  experiments  may  be 
properly  tried  upon  it,  though,  the  verses  being 
without  any  connexion,  there  is  room  for  suspi- 
cion, that  some  intermediate  lines  are  lost,  and 
that  the  passage  is  therefore  irretrievable.  If  it 
be  supposed  that  the  fault  arises  only  from  the 
corruption  of  some  words,  and  that  the  traces  of 
the  true  reading  are  still  to  be  found,  the  <<a»»*age 
may  be  changed  thus: 

 When  we  bode  ruin 

From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  tear. 

Or  in  a  sense  very  applicable  to  the  I 
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 When  the  bold  running 

From  what  they  fear,  yet  know  not  what  they 

(i)  But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Each  way,  and  wore. 

That  he  who  floats  upon  a  rough  tea  must 
move,  is  evident,  too  evident  for  Shakspeare  so 
emphatically  to  assert.  The  line  therefore  is  to 
be  written  thus : 

Each  way,  and  move— I'll  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Rossc  is  about  to  proceed,  but  rinding  him- 
self overpowered  by  his  tenderness,  breaks  off 
abruptly,  for  which  he  makes  a  short  apology 


/.  Let  us  i 
the  mortal  aword : 
i  our  doit n  fat  b  rthdoom  : 
New  widow i  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  i 
Saike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  reaounds 
Ai  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 


Hp  who  can  discover  what  is  meant  by  him 
that  earnestly  exhorts  him  to  bestride  his  dmcn- 
fal  birttuloom,  is  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  pre- 
sent text ;  but  those  who  are  willing  to  confess 
that  such  counsel  would  to  them  be  unintelligi- 
ble, must  endeavour  to  discover  some  reading 
It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare 


Like  (ood  men 


rtriile  our  down  fain  birt 

The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  some- 
thing valuable  is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence, 
and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without  encum- 
brance, lays  it  on  the  ground  and  stands  over  it 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birthdom, 
or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let  us, 
like  men  who  are  to  fight  for  what  is  dearest  to 
tbrm,  not  abandon  it,  but  stand  over  it  and  de- 
fend it    This  is  a  strong  picture  of  obstinate 


i  for  birthright,  is  formed  by  the 
analogy  with  maslerdom  in  this  play,  signifying 
the  privileges  or  rights  of  a  master. 


Perhaps  it  might  be  birth-dame  for  mother;  let 
us  stand  over  our 


the  ground. 


mother  that  lies  bleeding  on 


Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

The  chance  of  goodness,  as  it  is  commonly 
read,  conveys  no  sense.    If  there  be  not  some 
» important  error  in  the  passage,  it  should  at 
1  thus : 


That  is,  May  the  event  be,  of  the  goodness  of 
heaven,  [pro  justicia  divina,)  answerable  to  the 
cause. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 


 And  the  chance,  O 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel 

This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  with  a 
small  o,  which  another  imagined  to  mean  of. — 
If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  sense  will  be,  and 
O  thou  sovereign  goodness  to  whom  toe  now  appeal, 

to  our 


NOTE  XII.— Act  V.  Scxwa  HI. 

Macbeth.  Brine  me  no  more  reports,  let 
Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunainane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.   What  'a  ' 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  f 

 Fly  false  Thanes, 

And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

In  the  first  line  of  this  speech,  the 
pauses  are  not  observed  in  the  present 
Bring  me  no  more  reports — let  them  fly  all 

Tell  me  not  any  more  of  desertions — Let  all  my 
subjects  leave  me — /  am  safe  till,  \-c. 

The  reproach  of  epicurism,  on  which  Mr. 
Theobald  has  bestowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  invective  uttered  by  an  inhabitant 
of  a  barren  country,  against  those  who  have 


I  have  lived  loror  enough :  my  t 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  tray  of 
life,  and  fallen  into  the  sear,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  W  is  only  an  M  inverted,  and 
that  it  was  originally  written,  My  May  of  life, 

I  am  now  passed  from  the  spring  to  the  autumn 
of  my  days,  btit  I  am  without  those  comforts  that 
shotdd  succeed  the  sprighUiness  of  bloom,  i 
port  me  in  this  melancholy  season. 

NOTE  XLIII.— Scasc  IV. 

Malcolm.  »Tla  his  main  hope : 
For  where  there  la  advantage  to  be  given, 
Both  more  or  less  have  eiven  him  the  revolt, 

I  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 


^XVCTX  lit  ta*^5 


The  impropriety  of  the  exprt 
to  be  given,  instead  of  advantage 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  word 
next  line  incline  me  to  read, 

 Where  there  la  a  vantage  to  be  gone, 

Both  more  and  lesa  have  given  nim  the  revolt. 

Advantage  or  vantage  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, signified  opportunity. 

More  and  less  is  the  samo  with  greater  and  less. 
So  in  the  interpolated  Mandeville,  a  book  of 
that  age,  there  is  a  chapter  of  India  the  more  and 


NOTE  XLTV.— Scene  V. 

Macbeth.  Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Set/ ton.  The  queen  is  dead. 
Macbeth.  She  should  (I)  have  died  hereafter  ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  ward. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  (2)  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lit  hied  fools 
The  way  to  dumy  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life 's  but  a  walking  l" 


This  passage  has  very  justly  been  suspected 
of  being  corrupt.  It  is  not  apparent  for  what 
lowif  there  would  have  been  a  time;  and  that 
there  would  or  would  not  be  a  time  for  any  word, 
seems  not  a  consideration  of  importance  suf- 
ficient to  transport  Macbeth  into  the 
exclamation.    I  read  therefore, 

She  should  have  died  hereafter, 
There  would  have " 
To-morrow,  lie. 

It  is  a 
the 


speech,  in  which  onl 
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phrased  thus:  The  queen  is  dead.  Macbeth.  Her 
death  should  have  been  deferred  to  some  mare  peace- 
ful hour;  had  she  Heed  longer,  there  would  at 
length  have  been  a  time  for  the  honours  due  toner 
as  a  queen,  and  that  respect  which  I  owe  her  for  her 
fidelity  and  lore.  Such  is  the  world — sue h  is  the 
condition  of  human  life,  that  we  always  think  to- 
ut*/ be  happier  than  to-day  ;  but  to-n 
steals  over  us  unenjoyed  and 
garded,  and  we  still  linger  in  the  same  expectation 
to  the  moment  appointed  for  our  end.  .111  these 
days,  which  hare  thus  passed  away,  have  sent  mul- 
titudes of  foots  to  the  grave  who  were  engrossed  by 
the  same  dream  of  future  felicity,  and,  when  life 
was  departing  from  them,  were  like  me  reckoning 
on  to-morrow. 

Recorded  time  seems  to  signify  the  time  fixed 
in  the  decrees  of  heaven  for  the  period  of  life. — 
The  records  of  futurity  is  indeed  no  accurate  ex- 
pression, but  as  we  only  know  transactions  pant 
or  present,  the  language  of  men  afford*  no  term 
for  the  volumes  of  prescience,  in  which  future 
events  may  be  supposed  to  be  written. 

NOTE  XLV. 

Macbeth.  If  thou  apeak 'at  false, 
Upon  the  next  ir«e  ahalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  din*  thee  :  if  thy  apeeeh  be  - 
I  care  not  if  thou  float  for  me  aa 
I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  OV  equivocation  of  the  .. 
That  lie*  like  truth.    "  Fear  not  till 
Do  come  to  Dunalnane,"  and  now  a 
Come*)  tow'rd  Dunalnane. 
I /hi// In  resolution 

Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions, 
yet  as  it  is  a  phrase  without  cither  example, 
elegance,  or  propriety,  it  is  surely  better  to  read, 


I  pall  in  reaolution- 


/  languish  in  my  constancy,  my  confidence  begins 
to  forsake  me.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve how  easily  pall  might  be  changed  into  pull 
by  a  negligent  writer,  or  mistaken  for  it  by  an 


NOTE  XLVI.— Scekk  VIII. 


Seyseard.  Had  1  aa  many  cons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wiah  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  ao  his  knell  ia  knoll'd. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  by  Camden  in  his  "  Remains,"  from 
which  our  author  probably  copied  it 

When  Seyward,  the  martial  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, understood  that  his  son,  whom  he 
bad  tent  in  service  against  the  Scotchmen,  was 
slain,  he  demanded  whether  his  wound  were  in 
the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  body.  When 
it  was  answered  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  "I 
am  right  glad ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death 
to  me  or  mine." 

After  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  the 
late  edition  of  Shakspcare,  ascribed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer,  fell  into  my  hands;  and  it  was 
therefore  convenient  for  me  to  delay  the  publi- 
cation of  my  remarks  till  I  had  examined  whe- 
ther they  were  not  anticipated  by  similar  ob- 
servations, or  precluded  by  better.  I  therefore 
lead  over  this  tragedy,  but  found  that  the  editor's 
apprehension  is  of  a  cast  so  different  from  mine, 
that  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  in  most  of 
i  which  I  have 


intelligible,  and  hot 
over  them,  without  any 
plain  them. 

Some  of  the  lines  with  which  I  had  been  per- 
plexed, have  been  indeed  so  fortunate  as  to  at- 
tract his  regard ;  and  it  is  not  without  ail  the 
satisfaction  which  it  is  usual  to  express  on  such 
occasions,  that  I  find  an  entire  agreement  be- 
tween us  in  substituting  [see  Note  II.]  quarrel 
for  quarry,  and  in  explaining  the  adage  of  the 
cat,  [Note  XVII.]  But  this  pleasure  is,  like 
most  others,  known  only  to  be  regretted ;  for  I 
have  the  unhappiness  to  find  no  such  conformity 
with  regard  to  any  other  passage. 

The  line  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  amend, 
Note  XI.  is  likewise  attempted  by  the  new 
editor,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  passage  in  the 
play  in  which  he  has  not  subt 
the  emendations  of  foregoing 
the  common  reading, 


This  alteration,  which  like  all  the  rest  at- 
tempted by  him,  the  reader  is  expected  to  admit, 
without  any  reason  alleged  in  its  defence,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  plausible  than  that  of  Mr. 
Theobald  :  whether  it  is  right,  I  am  not  to  de- 
termine. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  altered  in  Note 
XL.  an  emendation  is  likewise  attempted  in 
the  late  edition,  where,  for 


And  the  chance  of  go< 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel, 


is  substituted — And  the  chance  in  goodr 
whether  with  more  or  less  elegance,  dignity, 
and  propriety,  than  the  reading  which  I  have 
offered,  I  must 
deciding. 

Most  of  the  other  emendations  which  he  has 
endeavoured,  whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune, 
are  too  trivial  to  deserve  mention.  For  surely 
the  weapons  of  criticism  ought  not  to  be  blunted 
against  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that  he  is 
restoring  poetry,  while  he  is  amusing 
with  alterations  like  these : 

Fnr  This  is  the  serjeant 

Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought , 

—This  I*  the  eerieant,  who 
Like  a  right  good  and  hardy  i 

For  Dinmay'd  not  this 

Our  captains  Macbeth  and 

 Dlsmay'd  not  this 


Such  harmless  industry  may,  surely,  be  for- 
given, if  it  cannot  be  praised  :  may  he  therefore 
want  a  monosyllable,  who  can  use  it  with 


Rumpatur  quisquie  rumpttur  mstidio 

The  rest  of  this  edition  I  have  not  read,  but, 
from  the  little  that  I  have  seen,  think  it  not 
dangerous  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  its 
pomp  recommends  it  more  than  its  accuracy. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  ancient 
reading,  and  the  innovations  of  the  editor;  there 
s  no  reason  given  for  any  of  the  alterations 
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critics  are  adopted  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment, and  few  of  the  difficulties  are  removed 
which  have  hitherto  embarrassed  the  readers  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  would  not  however  he  thought  to  insult  the 
editor,  nor  to  censure  him  with  too  much  petu- 
lance, for  having  failed  in  little  things,  of  whom 
I  have  been  told,  that  he  excels  in  greater.   But  j 


4C7 

I  may  without  indecency  observe,  that  no  man 
should  attempt  to  teach  others  what  he  has  never 
learned  himself;  and  that  those  who,  like  The- 
mistocles,  have  studied  the  arts  of  policy,  and 
can  teach  a  small  state  how  to  grow  great,  should, 
like  him,  disdain  to  labour  in  trifles,  and  con- 
sider petty  accomplishments  as  below  their  am- 
l  bition. 


PROPOSALS 

FOR 

PRINTING  THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF 
WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

PRINTED  IN  THE  TEAR  1756. 


Whew  the  works  of  Shakspeare  arc,  after  so 
many  editions,  again  offered  to  the  public,  it  will 
doubtless  be  inquired,  why  Shakspeare  stands 
in  more  need  of  critical  assistance  than  any  other 
of  the  English  writers,  and  what  are  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  late  attempts,  which  another  edi- 
tor may  hope  to  supply. 

The  business  of  him  that  republishes  an  an- 
cient book  is  to  correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  obscure.  To  have  a  text  cor- 
rupt in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is, 
amon*  the  authors  that  have  written  since  the 
use  of  tvpes,  almost  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
Most  writers,  by  publishing  their  own  works, 
prevent  all  various  readings,  and  preclude  all 
n.    Books  indeed  are  soi 


times  puohshed  after  the  death  of  him  who  pro- 
duced them ;  but  they  are  better  secured  from 
corruption  than  these  unfortunate  compositions. 
They  subsist  in  a  single  copy  written  or  revised 
by  the  author;  and  the  faults  of  the  printed 
volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one  descent 

But  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  the  condition 
has  been  far  different :  he  sold  them,  not  to  be 
printed,  but  to  be  played.  They  were  imme- 
diately copied  for  the  actors,  and  multiplied  by 
transcript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by  the  blun- 
ders of  tne  penman,  or  changed  by  the  affectation 
of  the  player;  perhaps  enlarged  to  introduces 
jest,  or  mutilated  to  shorten  the  representation ; 
and  printed  at  last  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
author,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
from  compilations  made  by  chance  or  by  stealth 
out  of  the  separate  parts  written  for  the  theatre ; 
and  thus  thrust  into  the  world  surreptitiously 
and  hastily,  they  suffered  another  deprivation 
from  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  prin- 
ters, as  every  man  who  knows  the  state  of  the 
press  in  that  age  will  readily  conceive. 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  together 
so  many  causes  concurring  to  vitiate  the  text 
No  other  author  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  for- 
tune and  time  with  so  little  care;  nc 


could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure  them,  as 
plays  frequently  acted,  yet  continued  in  manu- 
script :  no  other  transcribers  were  likely  to  be 
so  little  qualified  for  their  task  as  those  who 
copied  for  the  stage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  were  universally  illiterate: 
no  other  editions  were  made  from  fragments  so 


isly  re-unite< 
of  printing 


minutely  broken,  and  so  fortuitously  re-united  ; 
and  in  no  other  age 
such  unskilful  hands. 

With  the  causes  of  corruption  that  make  the 
revisal  of  S  ha  ks  pea  re's  dramatic  pieces  neces- 
sary, may  be  enumerated  the  causes  of  obscurity, 
which  may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and 
partly  to  himself. 

>v  nen  a  wruer  oumves  ins  contemporaries, 
and  remains  almost  the  only  unforgotten  name 
of  a  distant  time,  he  is  necessarily  obscure. 
Every  age  has  its  modes  of  speech,  and  its  cast 
of  thought ;  which,  though  easily  explained  when 
there  are  many  books  to  be  compared  with  each 
other,  becomes  sometimes  unintelligible,  and 
always  difficult,  when  there  arc  no  parallel  pas- 
sages that  may  conduce  to  their  illustration. 
Shakspeare  is  the  first  considerable  author  of 
sublime  or  familiar  dialogue  in  our  language. 
Of  the  books  which  he  read,  and  from  which 
he  formed  his  style,  some  perhaps  have  perished, 
and  the  rest  are  neglected.   His  imitations  are 
therefore  unnoted,  his  allusions  are  undiscovered, 
and  many  beauties,  both  of  pleasantry  and  great- 
ness, are  lost  witn  the  objects  to  which  they 
united,  as  the  figures  vanish  when  the 
bs  has  decayed. 
It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  drew  his  scenes  from  nature,  ana  from  life. 
He  copied  the  manners  of  the  world  then  pass- 
before  him,  and  has  more 
er  poets  to  the  traditions  and 
the  vulgar ;  which  must  the 
fore  he  can  be  understood. 

at  a  time  when  our 
yet  unformed,  when  the  meaning  of 
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oar  phrases  was  yet  in  fluctuation,  when  words 
were  adopted  at  pleasure  from  the  neighbouring 
languages,  and  while  the  Saxon  was  still  visi- 
bly mingled  in  our  diction.  The  reader  is 
therefore  embarrassed  at  once  with  dead  and 
with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and 
innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all  others,  fashion 
produced  phraseology,  which  succeeding  fashion 
swept  away  before  its  meaning  was  generally 
known,  or  sufficiently  authorized  :  and  in  that 
age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were  made 
upon  our  language,  which  distorted  its  combi- 
nations, and  disturbed  its  uniformity. 

If  Shakspeare  has  difficulties  above  other 
writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
work,  which  required  the  use  of  the  common 
colloquial  language,  and  consequently  admitted 
many  phrases  allusive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial, 
such  as  we  speak  and  hear  every  hour  without 
observing  them :  and  of  which,  being  now  fami- 
liar, we  do  not  suspect  that  they  can  ever  grow 
uncouth,  or  that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can 
ever  seem  remote. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  obscurity 
of  Shakspeare;  to  which  might  be  added  the 
fulness  of  idea,  which  might  sometimes  load  his 
words  with  more  sentiment  than  they  could 
conveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  ima- 
gination which  might  hurry  him  to  a  second 
thought  before  he  had  fully  explained  the  first 
But  my  opinion  is,  that  very  few  of  his  lines 
were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and  that  he  used 
such  expressions  as  were  then  common,  though 
the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers  makes  them 
now  seem  peculiar. 

Authors  are  often  praised  for  improvement,  or 
blamed  for  innovation,  with  very  little  justice,  by 
those  who  read  few  other  books  of  the  same  age. 
Addison  himself  has  been  to  unsuccessful  in 
enumerating  the  words  with  which  Milton  has 
enriched  our  language,  as  perhaps  not  to  have 
named  one  of  which  Milton  was  the  author ;  and 
Bentley  has  yet  more  unhappily  praised  him  as 
the  introducer  of  those  elisions  into  English 
poetry,  which  had  been  used  from  the  first  essays 
of  versification  among  us,  and  which  Milton  was 
indeed  the  last  that  practised. 

Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexatious 
to  the  commentator,  is  the  exactness  with  which 
Shakspeare  followed  his  authors.  Instead  of 
dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities,  and  ex- 
pressing incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he 
often  combines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his 


main  design,  only  because  he  happened  to  find 
them  together.  Such  passages  can  be  illustrated 
only  by  him  who  has  read  the  same  story  in  the 
very  book  which  Shakspeare  consulted. 

He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
has  all  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all 
these  obstructions  to  remove. 

The  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected 
by  a  careful  collation  of  the  oldest  copies,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  that  many  restorations  may 
yet  be  made :  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  to  col- 
lect and  note  the  variation  as  materials  for  future 
critics  ;  for  it  very  often  happens  that  a  wrong 
reading  has  affinity  to  the  right. 

In  this  part  all  the  present  editions  are  appa- 
rently and  intentionally  defective.  The  critics 
did  not  so  much  as  wish  to  facilitate  the  labour 
of  those  that  followed  them.  The 
•re  still  to  be  compared; 


done,  is  to  be  done  again  ;  and  no  single  edition 
will  supply  the  reader  with  a  text  on  which  he 
can  rely  as  the  best  copy  of  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare, 

The  edition  now  proposed  will  at  least  have 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all 
the  observable  varieties  of  all  the  copies  that  can 
be  found ;  that  if  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  editor's  determination,  he  may  have  the 
means  of  choosing  better  for  himself. 

Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  give  no  assistance,  then  begins 
the  task  of  critical  sagacity  :  and  some  changes 
may  well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never  settled  by 
the  author,  and  so  long  exposed  to  caprice  and 
ignorance.  But  nothing  shall  be  imposed,  as  in 
the  Oxford  edition,  without  notice  of  the  alte- 
ration ;  nor  shall  conjecture  be  wantonly  or  un- 
necessarily indulged. 

It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  specious 
emendations  do  not  equally  strike  all  minds 
with  conviction,  nor  even  the  same  mind  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  therefore,  though  perhaps 
many  alterations  may  be  proposed  as  eligible, 
very  few  will  be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  lan- 
guage so  ungrammaticat  as  the  English,  i 
licentious  as  that  of  Shakspeare, 
criticism  is  always  hazardous ;  nor  can  it 
lowed  to  any  man  who  is  not  particularly  versed 
in  the  writings  of  that  age,  and  particularly 
studious  of  his  author's  diction.  There  is  dan- 
ger lest  peculiarities  should  be  mistaken  for  cor- 
ruptions, and  passages  rejected  as  unintelligible, 
which  a  narrow  mind  happens  not  to  under- 
stand. 

All  the  former  critics  have  been  so  much  em- 
ployed on  the  correction  of  the  text,  that  they 
have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  elucidation 
of  passages  obscured  by  accident  or  time.  The 
editor  will  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which 
the  author  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its 
source,  and  compare  his  copies  with  their  origi- 
nals. If  in  this  part  of  his  design  he  hopes  to 
attain  any  degree  of  superiority  to  his  predeces- 
sors, it  must  be  considered  that  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  labours ;  that  part  of  the  work 
being  already  done,  more  care  is  naturally  be- 
stowed on  the  other  part ;  and  that  to  declare 
the  truth,  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  were  very 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  English  literature ;  Dr. 
Warburton  was  detained  by  more  important 
studies ;  and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be  just  to 
his  memory,  considered  learning  only  as  an  in- 


t  be  af- 


iuiiuuij,  iviinuuni  learning  uiiit  «j>  an  in- 
strument of  gain,  and  made  no  farther  inquiry 
after  his  author's  meaning,  when  once  he  had 
notes  sufficient  to  embellish  his 


regard  to  obsolete  or  peculiar  diction, 
the  editor  may  perhaps  claim  some  degree  of 
confidence,  having  had  more  motives  to  consider 
the  whole  extent  of  our  language  than  any  other 
man  from  its  first  formation.  He  hopes  that, 
by  comparing  the  works  of  Shakspeare  with 
those  of  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  im- 
mediately preceded,  or  immediately  followed 
him,  he  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  his  ambigui- 
ties, disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  recover  the 
meaning  of  words  now  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity, 
W 


any  obscurity  arises  from  an 


the  passage  will  be 
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be  cleared  by  a  paraphrase  or  interpretation. 
When  the  sense  is  broken  by  the  suppression  of 
part  of  the  sentiment  in  pleasantry  or  passion, 
the  connexion  will  be  supplied.  When  any  for- 
gotten custom  is  hinted,  care  will  be  taken  to 
retrieve  and  explain  it  The  meaning  assigned 
to  doubtful  words  will  be  supported  by  the  au- 
thorities of  other  writers,  or  by  parrallel  passages 
of  Shakspeare  himself. 

The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  some  of 
Shakspeare's  editors  have  attempted,  and  some 
have  neglected.  Fortius  part  of  his  task,  and 
for  this  only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  in- 
disputably qualified ;  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton 
followed  him  with  less  diligence  or  less  success. 
But  I  have  never  observed  that  mankind  was 
much  delighted  or  improved  by  their  asterisks, 
commas,  or  double  commas ;  of  which  the  only 
effect  is,  that  they  preclude  the  pleasure  of 
judging  for  ourselves,  teach  the  young  and  igno- 
rant to  decide  without  principles  ;  defeat  curi- 
osity and  discernment,  by  leaving  them  less  to 
discover;  and  at  last  show  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  without  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  without  affording  any  light  by 
it  may  be  examined, 
he  editor,  though  he  may  less  delight  his 
vanity,  will  probably  please  his  reader  more, 
by  supposing  him  equally  able  with  himself  to 
judge  of  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no 
acquisition  of  remote  knowledge.  A 
of  the  obvious  scenes  of  nature,  a 
of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of 


reflection  or  experience,  a  deduction  of  conclu- 
sive arguments,  a  forcible  eruption  of  efferves- 
cent passion,  are  to  be  considered  as  proportion- 
ate to  common  apprehension,  unassisted  by  cri- 
tical officiousness  ;  since  to  convince  them,  no- 
thing more  is  requisite  than  acquaintance  with 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  and  those  facul- 
ties which  he  must  almost  bring  with  him  who 
would  read  Shakspeare. 

But  when  the  beauty  arises  from  some  adap- 
tation of  the  sentiment  to  customs  worn  out  of 
use,  to  opinions  not  universally  prevalent,  or  to 
any  accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  common  understanding, 
or  common  observation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  com- 
mentator to  lend  his  assistance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited, 
will  make  no  distinct  part  of  the  design,  being 
reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obscure  passages. 

The  editor  docs  not  however  intend  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  the  comparison  of  Shak- 
speare's sentiments  or  expression  with  those  of 
ancient  or  modern  authors,  or  from  the  display 
of  any  beauty  not  obvious  to  the  students  of 
poetry :  for  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  bet- 
ter understood,  he  wishes  likewise  to  procure 
him  more  rational  approbation. 

The  former  editors  have  affected  to  slight  their 
predecessors :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valu- 
able will  be  adopted  from  every  commentator, 
that  posterity  may  consider  it  as  including  all  the 
rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto  known 
of  the  great  father  of  the  English  drama. 
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That  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excel- 
lence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely 
to  be  always  continued  by  those,  who,  being 
able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
from  the  heresies  of  paradox  ;  or  those,  who, 
being  forced  by  disappointment  upon  consola- 
tory expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  poste- 
rity what  the  present  age  refuses,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  the  regard,  which  is  yet  denied 
by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly 
votaries  that  reverence  it ,  not  from  reason,  but 
from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indiscri- 
minately, whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes  co- 
operated with  chance  ;  all  perhaps  arc  more  wil- 
ling to  honour  past  than  present  excellence ; 
and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the 
shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun  through 
artificial  opacity.    The  great  contention  of  cri- 


ticism is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  living  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst 

Eerformance,  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them 
y  his  best 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence 
is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and 
comparative  ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  princi- 
ples demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appealing 
wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other 
test  can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and 
continuance  of  esteem.  W  hat  mankind  hare 
long  possessed,  they  have  often  examined  and 
compared  :  and  if  they  persist  to  value  the  pos- 
session, it  is  because  frequent  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  the 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river 
deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  many  mountains,  and  manv  rivers ;  so, 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  bo 

Sled  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with 
er  works  of  the  same  kind.  Demonstration 
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immediately  display*  its  power,  and  has  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years ;  but  works 
tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated 
by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collective 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  long  suc- 
cession of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building 
that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  de- 
termined that  it  was  round  or  square ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  spacious  or  lofly  must  have  been  re- 
ferred to  time.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  num- 
bers was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect ;  but 
the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  trans- 
cend the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence, 
but  by  remarking  that  nation  after  nation,  and 
century  after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  transpose  his  incidents,  new-name 
his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments. 

The  reverence  duo  to  writings  that  have  long 
subsisted,  arises  therefore  not  from  any  credu- 
lous confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  but  ia  the  consequence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  positions,  that  what  has 
been  longest  known  has  been  most  considered, 
and  what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
the  revision,  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
establishing  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  com- 
monly fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit.  What- 
ever advantages  he  might  once  derive  from  per- 
sonal allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opi- 
nions, have  for  many  years  been  lost ;  and  every 
topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  sorrow,  which 
the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only 
obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated. 
The  effects  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an 
end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his  en- 
mities has  perished ;  his  works  support  no  opi- 
nion with  arguments,  nor  supply  any  faction 
with  invectivos ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity, 
nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  arc  read  without  any 
other  reason  than  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are 
therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  obtained  ; 
yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they 
nave  passed  through  variations  of  taste,  and 
changes  of  manners,  and  as  they  devolved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes 
infallible  ;  and  approbation,  though  long  con- 
tinued, may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  pre- 
judice or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what 
peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained 
and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long, 
but  just  representations  of  general  nature.  Par- 
ticular manners  can  be  known  to  few.  and  there- 
fore few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are 
copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful 
invention  may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of 
which  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in 
quest ;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose 
on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above 
all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of 
manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are  not 
modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  un- 


practised by  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  studies  or  professions,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opi- 
nions :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common 
humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  always  supply, 
and  observation  will  always  find.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general 
passions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds  arc 
agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  Life  is  con- 
tinued in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets 
a  character  is  too  often  an  individual :  in  thoM 
of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that 
so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which 
fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical 
axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of 
Euripides,  that  every  verse  w  as  a  precept ;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  from  his 
works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular 
but  by  the  progress  of  his  table,  and  the 
of  his  dialogue  ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend 
him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the 
pedant  in  Hierocles,  who  when  he  offered  his 
house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shak- 
speare excels  in  accommodating  his  sentiments 
to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other 
authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools 
of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they 
were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  student  dis- 
qualified for  the  world,  because  he  found  nothing 
there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other 
place.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
every  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare,  The  theatre, 
when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peopled 
by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  convers- 
ing in  a  language  which  was  never  heard,  upon 
topics  which  will  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of 
mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often 
so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease 
and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim 
the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversation, 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is 
love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distri- 
buted, and  every  action  quickened  or  retarded. 
To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable , 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations, 
perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and 
harass  them  with  violence  of  desires  inconsis- 
tent with  each  other;  to  make  them  meet  in 
rapture,  and  part  in  agony  ;  to  fill  their  months 
with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sorrow ; 
to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever 
was  delivered  ;  is  the  business  of  a  modem  dra- 
matist. For  this,  probability  is  violated,  life 
is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved. 
But  love  is  only  one  of  many  passions  ;  and  as 
it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  sum  of  life, 
it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a  poet, 
who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world, 
and  exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him. 
He  knew  that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  re- 
gular or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or 
calamity. 
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Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
easily  discriminated  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps 
no  poet  ever  kept  his  personages  more  distinct 
from  each  other.  I  will  not  say  with  Pope,  that 
every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which 
have  nothing  characteristical ;  but,  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  that  any  can  be 
properly  transferred  from  the  present  possessor 
to  another  claimant.  The  choice  is  right,  when 
there  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 
hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabu- 
lous and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as 
the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated 
the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  ne  that 
should  form  his  expectations  of  human  affairs 
from  the  play  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally 
deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes;  his  scenes 
are  occupied  onlv  by  men,  who  act  and  speak  as 
the  reader  thinks  that  he  should  himself  have 
spoken  or  acted  on  the  same(  occasion  ;  even 
where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dialogue 
is  level  with  life.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most 
natural  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents ; 
so  that  be  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book, 
will  not  know  them  in  the  world  ;  Shakspeare 
approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  represents  will 
not  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  its  effects 
would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  assigned;* 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shown 
human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies,  but 
as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it  cannot 
be  exposed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who 
has  maxed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before 
turn,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstacies, 
by  reading  human  sentiments  in  human  lan* 
guage,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  esti- 
mate the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
fessor predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form  their 
judgments  upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis 
and  Rymer  think  his  Romans  not  sufficiently 
Roman  :  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings  as  not 
completely  royal.  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Me- 
nenios,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buf- 
foon :  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency  vio- 
lated when  the  Danish  usurper  is  represented 
a?  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always  makes 
nature  predominate  over  accident ;  and,  if  he 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very 
careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
titious. His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that 
Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dis- 
positions ;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into 
the  senate-house  for  that  which  the  senate-house 
would  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He  was  in- 
clined to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not 
only  odious,  but  despicable  ;  he  therefore  added 
drunkenness  to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that 


♦  "  qwerit  quod  nusquam  est  gentium,  reperit  u- 
oien, 

Facit  Mud  Terislmile  quod  tnendaclum  e»l." 

Plauii  P»«udolu«,  Act  L  8c  ir.  Steeccn*. 


kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wine 
exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are 
the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds  \  a  poet  overlooks 
the  casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition, 
as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglects 
the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
works,  deserves  more  consideration.  Let  the 
fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  examined. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  exhibiting  the 
real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes 
of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the  course 
of  the  world,  m  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain 
of  another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner 
burying  his  friend  ;  in  which  the  malignity  of 
one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  ot  an- 
other; and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits 
are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualties  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the 
laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected 
some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdi- 
ties ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the  ter- 
rors of  distress,  and  some  the  gayeties  of  proa- 

Eerity.  Thus  rose  the  two  modes  of  imitation, 
Down  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
compositions  intended  to  promote  different  ends 
bv  contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so  little 
allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but 
in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his  plays  are 
divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  charac- 
ters, and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sor- 
row, and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
criticism  will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  is 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  nature. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct:  the  end  of 
poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  min- 
gled drama  may  convey  all  the  instruction  of 
tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  includes  both  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appear- 
ance ot  life,  by  showing  how  great  machinations 
and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one 
another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in 
the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concatena- 
tion. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  passions  arc  interrupted  in  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry.  This 
reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as 
true  even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel 
it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  vicis- 
situdes of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so 
much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  trans- 
ferred ;  and  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
pleasing  melancholy  be  sometimes  interrupted 
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by  unweicome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered 
likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing, 
and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the 
relief  of  another;  that  different  auditors  have 
different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our 
author's  works  into  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the 
three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  however  serious  or  distressful 
tli rough  its  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opi- 
nion, constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a 
comedy  continued  long  among  us;  and  plays 
were  written,  which,  by  changing  the  catas- 
trophe, were  tragedies  to-day  and  comedies  to- 


Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 
more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ; 
it  required  only  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was  sa- 
tisfied, whatever  light  pleasure  it  afforded  in  its 
progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  succession,  independent  on 
each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  intro- 
duce or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  al- 
ways very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of 
action  in  the  tragedy  of  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
tra,"  than  in  the  history  of  "  Richard  the 
But  a  history  might  be  continued 
plays  ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had 


no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama 
Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ; 
an  interchange  of  seriousness  and  merriment,  by 
which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one  time,  and  exhi- 
larated at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  pur- 
pose, whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  con- 
duct the  story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion, 
through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  dialogues,  he 
never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose;  as  he  com- 
mands us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with 
quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indif- 
ference. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish 
away.  The  play  of  "  Hamlet"  is  opened,  with- 
out impropriety,  by  two  sentinels ;  Iago  bellows 
at  Brabantio's  window,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a 
modern  audience  would  not  easily  endure ;  the 
character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful : 
and  the  grave-diggers  themselves  may  be  heard 
with  applause. 

Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with 
the  world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the 
ancients  were  yet  known  to  few;  the  public 
judgment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no  example  of 
such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation, 
nor  critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his 
extravagance  ;  he  therefore  indulged  his  natural 
disposition;  and  his  disposition,  as  Rymer  has 
remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he 
often  writes,  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ; 
but,  in  his  comic  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce, 
without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occa- 
sion to  be  comic;  but  in  comedy  he  seems  to 


repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic  scenes 
there  is  always  something  wanting,  but  his 
comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or  desire. 
His  comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  lan- 
guage, ana  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by 
incident  and  action.  His  tragedy  seems  to  be 
skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered 
little  diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  t 
century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words.  As 
his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from 
genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular 
forms,  their  pleasures  and  vexations  are  commu- 
nicable to  all  times  and  to  all  places ;  they  are 
natural,  and  therefore  durable:  the  adventitious 
peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are  only  superfi- 
cial dyes,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a  little  while, 
yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without  any 
remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discrimination* 
of  true  passion  are  the  colours  of  nature :  they 
pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only  perish 
with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  acciden- 
tal compositions*  of  heterogeneous  modes  are 
dissolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them ; 
but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities 
neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The 
sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another, 
but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place. 
The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  wash- 
ing the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes 
without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every 
nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a 
certain  mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant  and 
congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  re- 
spective language,  as  to  remain  settled  and  unal- 
tered ;  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  ambition  of 
elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching  mod- 
ish innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from 
established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  of  finding  or 
making  better;  those  who  wish  for  distinction 
forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgaris  right;  but 
there  is  a  conversation  above  grossness,  and  be- 
low refinement,  where  propriety  resides,  and 
where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic 
dialogue.  He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the 
cars  of  the  present  age  than  any  other  author 
equally  remote,  and  among  his  other  excellencies 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original  mas- 
ters of  our  language. 

These  observations  arc  to  be  considered  not 
as  unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing 
general  and  predominant  truth.  ShakspeareV 
familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and 
clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  ruggedne&s  or  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  a  country  may  be  eminently  fruitful, 
though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation:  his 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  though  their 
sentiments  arc  sometimes  forced,  and  their  ac- 
tions improbable;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with 
protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewise 
faults,  and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  over- 
whelm any  other  merit  I  shall  show  theoi  ia 
the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me, 
without  envious  malignity  or  superstitious  vene- 
ration. No  question  can  be  more  innocently 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  re- 
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Down ;  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
■which  sets  candour  higher  than  truth. 

His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  im- 
puted most  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He 
sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much 
more  careful  to  please  than  instruct,  that  tie 
seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpose. 
From  his  writings  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty 
may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks  reasonably 
most  think  morally  ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms 
drop  casually  from  him ;  he  makes  no  just  dis- 
tribution of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to 
show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the 
wicked ;  he  carries  his  persons  indifferently 
through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close  dis- 
misses them  without  further  care,  and  leaves 
their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault 
the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate :  for  it 
is  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter, and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 

The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a 
very  slight  consideration  may  improve  them, 
and  so  carelessly  pursued,  that  he  seems  not  al- 
ways fully  to  comprehend  his  own  design.  He 
omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  delighting, 
which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon 
him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions 
which  would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of 
those  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he 
found  himself  near  the  end  o?  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  labour  to 
snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert  them, 
and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or 
imperfectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or 
place,  but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without 
scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opinions 
of  another,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  likelihood, 
but  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope  has  endea- 
voured, with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  trans- 
fer to  his  imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not 
wonder  to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when 
we  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
combined  with  the  gothic  mythology  of  fairies. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  violator 
of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 
wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in 
his  "Arcadia,"  confounded  the  pastoral  with 
the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet, 
and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence, 
and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  suc- 
cessful, when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reci- 
procations of  smartness  and  contests  of  sarcasm  ; 
their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  their  plea- 
santry licentious  :  neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his 
ladies  have  much  delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  his  clowns  by  any  appear- 
ance of  refined  manners.  Whether  he  repre- 
sented the  real  conversation  of  his  time  is  not 
easy  to  determine :  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  time  of  state- 
liness,  formality  and  reserve;  yet  perhaps  the 
relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  very  ele- 
gant. There  must,  however,  have  been  always 
some  modes  of  gayety  preferable  to  others,  and 
a  writer  ought  to  choose  the  best. 
In  tragedy  bis  performance  seems  constantly 


to  be  worse  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  effu- 
sions of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are 
for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetic;  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  bis 
faculties,  the  offspring  of  his  throne  is  tumor, 
meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp 
of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocu- 
tion, and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly  in  many 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  de- 
livered in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic  poetry 
is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  in* 
active,  and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action ; 
it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enli- 
vened by  frequent  interruption.  Shakspeare 
found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  tight- 
ening it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
it  by  dignity  and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the 
power  of  nature ;  when  he  endeavoured,  like 
other  tragic  writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of 
amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  bis 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom 
escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  express,  and  will  not  reject;  he 
struggles  with  it  awhile,  and,  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by 
those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intri- 
cate the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  al- 
ways great  where  the  line  was  bulky ;  the 
equality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  neglect- 
ed, and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  dis- 
appoint the  attention,  to  which  they  are  re- 
commended by  sonorous  epithets  ana  swelling 
figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest 
to  his  highest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  resolved 
to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions,  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the 
danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love. — 
What  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He 
is  not  soft  and  pathetic  without  some  idle  con- 
ceit, or  contemptible  equivocation.  He  no 
sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  him- 
self ;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  up 
the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous 
vapours  sre  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all 
adventures:  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has 
some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its 
fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the 
dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisition,  whether 
he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting  affection, 
whether  he  oe  amusing  attention  with  incidents, 
or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  s  quibble 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  hit  work 
unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career, 
or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  that 
he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth.   A  quibble  was 


■ 
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PREFACE  TO  SHAKSPEARE. 


he  lost  the 


to  him  the  fatal 

world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerat 
ing  the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet, 
mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  unities ;  his  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  which  have  been  instituted 
and  established  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  critics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, I  resign  him  to  critical  justice,  without 
making  any  other  demand  in  his  favour,  than 
that  which  must  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence :  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  fail- 
ings ;  but  from  the  censure  which  this  irregu- 
larity may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due 
reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must  oppose, 
adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
medics,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be 
so  prepared  as  to  be  understood ;  that  the  in- 
cidents be  various  and  affecting,  and  the  cha- 
racters consistent,  natural,  and  distinct  No 
other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to 
be  sought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pre- 
served the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly 
unravelled :  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  real  events,  and  Shakspearo  is  the  poet 
of  nature;  but  his  plan  has  commonlv,  what 
Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  conse- 
quence. There  are  perhaps  some  incidents  that 
might  be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much 
talk  that  only  (ills  up  time  upon  the  stage;  but 
the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and 
the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown 
no  regard ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  stand  will  diminish 
their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  vene- 
which,  from  tho  time  of  Corneille,  they 
very  generally  received,  by  discovering 
that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet, 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
making  the  drama  creditable.  The  critics  hold 
it  impossible  that  an  action  of  months  or  years 
can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three  hours ; 
or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit 
in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  whilo  armies  are  levied 
and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and 
returns,  or  till  ho  whom  they  saw  courting  his 
mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his 
son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood, 
and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from 
the  resemblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time,  neces- 
sarily arises  the  contraction  of  place.  The  spec- 
tator, who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at 
Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time, 

with  certainty 
ice ;  and  he 
itself;  that 


nragons  01  raeuca  couia,  in  so  s 
have  transported  him ;  he  knows  « 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  pla 
knows  that  place  cannot  change 


is  Thebes  can  never  be  Persepolis. 
Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular 

rt,  and  exults  commonly  without  resistance 
reply.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  tell  him  by 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  assumes, 
as  an  unquestionable  principle,  a  position,  which, 
while  his  breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  bis 
understanding  pronounces  to  be  false.  It  is 
false,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken  fox 
reality;  that  any  dramatic  fable  in  its  materi- 
ality was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single  moment, 
was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impossibility 
of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that  when  tho  play 
opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himself  at 
Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  ana  Cleopatra. — 
Surely  he  that  imagines  this,  may  imagine  more. 
He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one  rime  for  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half  an 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Delusion, 
if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded, 
that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and 
Cesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus, 
he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of 
reason  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  em- 
pyrean poetry,  may  despise  the  circumscriptions 
of  terrestrial  nature.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecstacy,  should  count 
the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  cen- 
tury in  that  calenture  of  the  brain  that  can  make 
the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always 
in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to 
the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that 
the  players  are  only  players.  Thev  came  to 
hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  just 
gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines 
relate  to  some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  in 
some  place ;  but  the  different  actions  that  com- 
plete the  story  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from 
each  other ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  al- 
lowing that  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and 
then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be 
neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modern  theatre  ? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time 
may  be  extended  ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable 
elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the  acts:  for, 
of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the 
real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If,  in 
tho  first  act,  preparations  for  war  against  Mith- 
ridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome, 
the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe,  as  happening 
in  Pontus  ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  war, 
nor  preparation  for  war;  we  know  that  we 
are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither 
Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  The 
drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  succes- 
sive actions ;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imi- 
tation represent  an  action  that  happened  years 
after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it,  that 
nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene  ? 
Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obse- 
quious to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  is 
iceived  as  a  passage  of  hours.  In 
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we  easily  contract  the  time  of 
,nd  therefore  willinffly  permit  it 


real  actions,  an 

to  be  contracted  when  we  only  aee  their  imita- 
tion. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  tho  drama  moves,  if £t 
is  not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit 
due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited  whenever  it 
moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real  original  j  as 
ig  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  him- 


representing 

self  feel,  if  he  were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there 
feigned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The  re- 
flection that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the 
evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the 
players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves  unhappy  for 
a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  possibility 
than  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a  mother 
weeps  over  her  babe,  when  she  remembers  that 
death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tra- 
gedy proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction ; 
tf  we  thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they 
would  please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  be- 
cause they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because 
they  bring  realities  to  mind.  »  When  the  imagi- 
nation is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape,  the 
trees  are  not  supposed  capabie  to  give  us  shade, 
or  the  fountains  coolness  ;  but  we  consider  how 
we  should  be  pleased  with  such  fountains  play- 
ing beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving  over  us. 
We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  history  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  tor  the  field 
of  Agineourt.  A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book 
recited  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  di- 
minish its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 
powerful  on  the  theatre  than  in  the  page ;  impe- 
rial tragedy  is  always  Less.  The  humour  of  Pe- 
truchio  may  be  heightened  by  grimace ;  but  what 
▼oice  or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity 
or  force  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato? 

A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  acted. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between 
the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be  allowed 
to  pass ,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or 
duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama, 
than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom 
may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  re- 
volutions of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
decide,  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  rea- 
sonably suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
he  did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions 
of  scholars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  deli 


adeo  permi«culi  imU 
la  dies,  ut  non,  si  voea  » 
<b,  malim  a  Osarc  tolli. 


ay  wriuen  wim  nice  ooscrvauon  01  critical 
s,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curt- 
r,  as  the  product  of  superfluous  and  ostenta- 
»  art,  bv  which  is  shown,  rather  what  is  poa- 


and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 
j  and,  by  circumscribing  the  extent 
of  the" drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think 
it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known 
by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor  if  such  another 
poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  re- 
proach him,  that  his  first  act  passed  at  Venice, 
and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of 
roles  merely  positive,  become  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are 
suitable  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticisms  of 


Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of 
rules,  I  cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit 
learning  may  be  produced  against  me; 
such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not  that  I 
think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are 
to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  these  precepts  have  not 
been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better  reasons 
than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result 
of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  just  drama; 
that  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  to  plea- 
sure, they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  no- 
bler beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ;  and  that 
a  play  written  with  nice  observation  of  critical 
rules,  is  to  be 
osiiy, 

lious  art,  by  which  is  shown,  i 
aible,  than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  ex- 
cellence, shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect, 
who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture 
in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its 
strength  :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the  greatest  graces 
of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  instruct  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically 
but  deliberately  written,  may  recall  the  princi- 
ples of  the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am 
almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity ;  and  when 
I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of  those 
that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to 
sink  down  in  reverential  silence ;  as  jEneaa 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he 
saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wall,  and  Ju 
ing  the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  [ 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if  they  consider  the  con- 
dition of  his  life,  make  some  allowance  for  his 
ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  esti- 
mated, must  be  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  parti- 
cular opportunities  ;  and  though  to  the  reader  a 
book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  silent  re- 
ference of  human  works  to  human  abilities,  and 
as  the  inquiry  how  far  man  may  extend  his  de- 
signs, or  how  high  he  may  rate  (us  native  force, 
is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in  what  rank  we 
shall  place  any  particular  performance,  curiosity 
is  always  busy  to  discover  the  instruments,  as 
well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to  know  how 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and 
how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The 
palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean 
and  incommodious  habitations,  if  compared  to 
the  houses  of  European  monarch* ;  yet  who 
could  forbear  to  view  them  with  astonishment, 
who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron  ? 

The  English  nation  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity. 
The  philology  of  Italy  had  been  transplanted 
hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and 

••ul- 
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by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole, 
Cheke,  and  Gardiner  ;  and  afterwards  by  Smith, 
Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now 
taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schools;  and 
those  who  united  elegance  with  learning,  read, 
with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets.  But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  pro- 
fessed scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high 
rank.  The  public  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplish- 
ment  still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  hare  their  infancy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
being  yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  re- 
mote from  common  appearances,  is  always  wel- 
come to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credulity ;  and  of 
a  country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the  whole 
people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who 
then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out 
upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons,  and  enchant- 
ments. "The  Death  of  Arthur"  was  the  favour- 
ite volume. 

The  mind  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fiction,  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity 
of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  the  world,  would  upon  the 
admirers  of  "  Palmerin"  and  "Guy  of  War- 
wick "  have  made  little  impression ;  he  that 
wrote  for  such  an  audience,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  round  for  strange  events  and  fa- 
bulous transactions  ;  and  that  incredibility,  by 
which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the 
Chief  recommendation  of  writings  to  unskilful 
curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
from  novels ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were 
read  by  many,  and  related  by  more;  for  his 
audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  held 
the  thread  of  the  story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories  which  we  now  find  only  in  re- 
moter authors,  were  in  his  time  accessible  and 
familiar.  The  fable  of  "  As  you  like  it,"  which 
is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  "  Ga- 
mely n ,"  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times ; 
and  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the  talc  of 
44  Hamlet"  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the 
critics  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  English 
chronicles  and  English  ballads ;  and  as  the  an- 
cient writers  were  made  known  to  his  country- 
men by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects ;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  lives 
into  plays,  when  they  had  been  translated  by 
North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are 
always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the 
attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily 
by  sentiment  or 


caught 

and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even 
over  those  who  despise  it,  that  every  man  finds 
his  mind  more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies 
of  Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  writer :  others 
please  us  by  particular  speeches ;  but  he  always 
makes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  pur- 
pose of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless  and  un- 
quenchable curiosity,  an  \ 


The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear,  but  returns  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to 
the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours 
were  exhibited,  had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  pro- 
cessions than  in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he 
should  most  please ;  and  whether  his  practice  is 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his  exam- 
ple has  prejudiced  the  nation,  we  still  find  that 
on  our  stage  something  must  be  done  as  well  as 
said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very  coldly 
heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate  or 
sublime. 

Voltaire  expressed  his  wonder,  that  our  au- 
thor's extravagances  are  endured  by  a  nation 
which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  "Cato."  Let  him 
be  answered  that  Addison  speaks  the  language 
ofpoets;  and  Shakspeare  of  men.  We  find  in 
"  Cato"  innumerable  beauties  which 


of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  acquaints 
us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions; 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  pro- 
geny which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction 
with  learning;  but  "Othello"  is  the  vigorous 
and  vivacious  offspring  of  observation  impreg- 
nated by  genius.  "  Cato"  affords  a  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and 
delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,,  in  diction 
easy,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes 
and  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the  heart ; 
the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer ;  we 
pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on 
Addison. 

VThe  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted, 
varied  with  shades,  and  scented  with  flowers ; 
the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in 
which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines 
tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving 
shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with 
endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets 
of  precious  ramies,  minutely  finished,  wrought 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness.  Shak- 
speare opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and 
diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty,  though  clot  * 
cd  by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  s 


mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shak- 
speare owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native 
force,  or  whether  he  had  the  common  helps  of 
scholastic  education,  the  precepts  of  critical  sci- 
ence, and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakspeare  wanted  (earning,  that  he  had  no 
regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead 
languages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  "he 
had  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek ;"  who,  besides 
that  he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  false- 
hood, wrote  at  a  time  when  the  character  and 
acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to  mul- 
titudes. His  evident 
the  controversy,  unlc 
farce  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  dis- 
covered deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old 
writers ;  but  the  examples  which  I  have  known 
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•h  easy  coincidence!  of  thought, 
as  will  happen  to  all  who  consider  the  same 
subject  - ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axioms  of 
morality  as  float  in  conversation,  and  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  world  in  proverbial 


I  have  found  H  remarked,  that  in  this  impor- 
tant sentence,  Go  befort,  Vll  follow,  we  read  a 
translation  of  /  pra,  nequar.  I  have  been  told, 
that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  says, 
/  cry''!  to  tleep  arotn,  the  author  imitates  Ana- 
ereon,  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for 
imitations,  but  so  few  that  the  exception  only 
confirms  the  rule ;  he  obtained  therp  from  acci- 
dental quotations,  or  by  oral  communications, 
and  as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
more  if  he  had  obtained  it. 

The  "Comedy  of  Errors"  is  confessedly  taken 
from  the  Meiutekmi  of  Plautus  ;  from  the  only 
play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in  English^ 
What  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he  who 
copied  that,  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that 
those  which  were  not  translated  were  inaccessi- 
ble? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages,  is 
uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  some  French 
scenes,  proves  but  little  ;  he  might  easily  pro- 
cure them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even 
though  he  had  known  the  language  in  the 
common  degree,  he  could  not  have  written  it 
without  assistance.  In  the  story  of  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  he  is  observed  to  have  followed 
the  English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from 
the  Italian  i  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves 
nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  original. 
He  was  to  copy,  not  what  ne  knew  himself, 
but  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin 
sufficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  con- 
struction, but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  easy 
perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning 
his  skill  in  modern  languages,  I  can  find  no 
sufficient  ground  of  determination:  but  as  no 
imitations  of  French  or  Italian  authors  have 
been  discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was 
then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and  chose 
for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as  he  found  trans- 
lated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his 
works,  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope  ;  but  it 
is  often  such  knowledge  as  books  did  not  supply. 
He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare,  must  not 
be  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet ;  he  must 
look  for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among  the 
manufactures  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was 
a  very  diligent  reader .  nor  was  our  language 
then  so  indigent  of  books,  but  that  he  might  very 
liberally  indulge  his  curiosity  without  excursion 
into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Greek ; 
Am  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  the- 
ological learning ;  most  of  the  topics  of  human 
disquisition  had  found  English  writers;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  dili- 
gence, but  success.  This  was  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge sufficient  for  a  mind  capable  of  appro- 


But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 

firoduct  of  nis  own  genius.  He  found  the  Eng- 
ish  stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness  ;  no 
essavs,  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  had  appear- 
ed, from  which  it  could  be  discovered  to  what 
degree  of  delight  either  one  or  the  other  might 
be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  Shakspeare  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  introduced  them  both  amongst  us,  and 
in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have  carried 
them  both  to  the  utmost  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeded is  not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology 
of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of  opt- 
nion,  that  "  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his 
beginning  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  perfect  works ;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature 
so  large,  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught 
I  know,"  says  he,  "  the  performances  of  his 
youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 
best."  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the 
power  of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  mate- 
rials which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and 
when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  experi- 
ence, can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying 
them.  Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  nature, 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as 
he  must  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals, 
by  gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser 
as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life  better  as  he 
knew  it  more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy 
as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accu- 
racy of  distinction  which  books  and  precepts 
cannot  confer ;  from  this  almost  all  original  and 
native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare  must 
have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other 
writers  borrow  their  characters  from  preceding 
writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  acci- 
dental appendages  of  present  manners  ,  the  dress 
is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our 
author  has  both  matter  and  form  to  provide; 
for,  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom 
I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no 
writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not  many  in 
other  modern  languages,  which  showed  life  in 
its  native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Spe- 
culation had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyxe  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives 
of  action.  All  those  inquiries,  which  from  the 
time  that  human  nature  became  the  fashionable 
study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  dis- 
cernment, but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet 
unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy 
of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  su- 
perficial appearances  of  action,  related  the  events, 
but  omitted  the  causes,  and  were  formed  for  such 
as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth. 
Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  clo- 
set ;  he  that  would  know  the  world  was  under 
the  necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  by 
eling  as  he  could  in  its  business  and 


mingling  i 
ments. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high 
birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  faci- 
litating bis  access.    Shakspeare  had  no  such 
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turer,  and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employ 
ments.  Many  works  of  genius  and  learning 
have  been  performed  in  states  of  life  that  appear 
very  little  favourable  to  thought  or  to  inquiry ;  ao 
many,  that  he  who  considers  them,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  he  sees  enterprize  and  perseverance 
predominating  over  all  external  agency,  and  bid- 
ding help  and  hindrance  vanish  before  them. 
The  genius  of  Shakspcarc  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want 
are  inevitably  condemned ;  the  incumbrances  of 
his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind,  as  dew- 
drops  from  a  lion's  mane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  so  little  assistance  to  surmount 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many  casts  of 
native  dispositions;  to  vary  them  with  great 
multiplicity  ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions ; 
and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by  proper  com- 
binations. In  this  part  of  his  performances  he 
had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himself  imi- 
tated by  all  succeeding  writers ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more 
maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules 
of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he 
alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions 
of  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inani- 


he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inani 
Id  ;  his  descriptions  have  always  som 
peculiarities,  gathered  by  contemplating  thing 
as  they  really  exist.    It  ms 
the  oldest  poets  of  many  nal 
reputation,  and  that  the  folio 
wit,  after  a  short  celebrity, 


It  may  be  observed  that 

nations 
i  followi: 

sink  into  oblivion. 
The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their 
sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  just, 
their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye,  and 
their  sentiments  acknowledged  by  every  breast 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  stu- 
dies, copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  as  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imi- 
tation, always  deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last 
capricious  and  casual.  Shakspcarc,  whether 
life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly  that 
he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes ;  he  gives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened  or  dis- 
torted by  the  intervention  of  any  other  mind ;  the 
ignorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just,  and 
the  learned  sec  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  eaay  to  find  any  au- 
thor, except  Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as 
Shakspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  novelty 
upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  charac- 
ters, the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  are  his.  "  He  seems,"  says  Dennis, 
m  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  our  English 
tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
verse,  diversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  tris- 
syllable  terminations.    For  the  diversity  distin- 

7,  and  by  Bringing 


guishes  it  fi 

it  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper 
to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and 
dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are 
writing  prose ;  we  make  such  verse  in  common 
conversation." 


just    The  dissyllable  termination, 

critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to 
be  found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  "  Gorboduc," 
which  is  confessedly  before  our  author ;  yet  in 
"  Hieronymo,"*  of  which  the  date  is  not  certain, 
but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  as 
old  an  his  earliest  plays.  This  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tra- 
gedy or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  no  thea- 
trical piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  is  known,  except  to  antiquaries  and  col- 
lectors  of  books,  which  are  sought  because  they 
arc  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce,  had 
they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  unless 
Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  first 
discovered  to  how  much  smoothness  and  har- 
mony the  English  language  could  be  softened. 
He  has  speeches,  perhaps  sometimes  scenes, 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without 
his  effeminacy.  He  endeavours  indeed  com- 
monly to  strike  by  the  force  and 
dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his 
ter,  than  when  he  tries  to  sooth  by  i 

Yet  it  must  be  at  lost  confessed,  that  as  we 
owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  something  to 
us ;  that  if  much  of  his  praise  is  paid  by  per- 
ception and  judgment  much  if*  likewise  given  by 
custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon 
his  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  deformities, 
and  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in  another 
loathe  or  despise.  If  we  endured  without  prais- 
ing, respect  for  the  father  of  our  drama  might 
excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some 
modem  critic,  a  collection  of  anomalies  which 
show  that  he  has  corrupted  language  by  every 
mode  of  depravation,  but  which  his  admirer  has 
accumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual 
excellence  ;  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if 
it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  contem- 
porary writer,  would  be  hoard  to  the  conclusion. 
I  am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works 
were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection ; 
when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  au- 
dience, they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom 
that  authors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than 
Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  own  age ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best 
will  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  and 
those  who  find  themselves  exalted  into  fame,  are 
willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  spare 
the  labour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Shakspeare  thought 
his  works  worthy  of  posterity,  that  he  levied 
any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any 
further  prospect  than  of  present  popularity  and 
profit  When  bis  plays  had  been  acted,  his 
nope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  addition  of 
honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made 
no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dia- 
logues, or  to  entangle  different  plots  by  the  same 
knot  of  perplexity ;  which  may  be  at  least  for- 
given him,  by  those  who  recollect,  that  of  Con- 
greve's  four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a 
marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which  per- 
haps never  happened,  and  which,  whether  UkeJy 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent 
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So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame, 
that,  though  he  retired  to  ease  nnd  plenty,  while 
he  was  yet  little  declined  into  the  vale  of  years, 
before  he  could  be  disgusted  with  fatigue,  or 
disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of 
his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had 
been  already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  bet- 
ter destiny,  by  given  them  to  the  world  in  their 
genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  hear  the  name  of  Shak- 
spcare  in  the'late  editions,  the  greater  part  were 
not  published  till  about  seven  years  after  his 
death;  and  the  few  which  appeared  in  his  life 
are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world  without  the 
care  of  the  author,  and  therefore  probably  with- 
out hi*  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  professed, 
the  negligence  and  unskilfulnesa  has  by  the  late 
writers  been  sufficiently  shown.  The  faults  of 
all  are  indeed  numerous  and  gross,  and  have  not 
only  corrupted  many  passages  perhaps  beyond 
recovery,  but  have  brought  others  into  suspicion 
which  ire  only  obscured  by  obsolete  phraseo- 
logy, or  by  the  writer's  unskilfulness  and  affec- 
tation. To  alter  is  more  easy  than  to  explain, 
and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  than 
diligence.  Those  who  saw  that  they  must  em- 
ptor conjecture  to  a  certain  degree,  were  willing 
to  indulge  it  a  little  further.  Had  the  author 
published  his  own  works,  we  should  have  sat 
quietly  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and 
dear  his  obscurities  ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we 
cannot  loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to 


The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  hap- 
pened without  the  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  style  of  Shakspeare  was  in  itself  un- 
pimmatical,  perplexed,  and  obscure ;  his  works 
were  transcribed  for  the  players  by  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  under- 
Wood  them ;  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers 
finally  unskilful  who  still  multiplied  errors; 
they  were  perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the 
•ctors,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  speeches  ; 


In  this  Btate  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  War- 
borton  supposes,  because  they  were  unregarded, 
hot  because  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied 
to  modem  languages,  and  our  ancestors  were 
^customed  to  so  much  negligence  of  English 
Pointers,  that  they  could  very  patiently  endure 
■t-  At  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowc ; 
not  because  a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a 
P»t,  for  Rowe  seems  to  have  thought  very  little 
on  correction  or  explanation ;  but  that  our  au- 
thor's works  might  appear  like  those  of  his  fra- 
ternity, with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  re- 
late ry  preface.  Rowe  has  been  cla- 
j  blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did 
not  undertake ;  and  it  is  time  that  justice  be 
•lone  him,  by  confesssing  that  though  he  6eems 
to  have  had  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond 
toe  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emen- 
dations, if  they  were  not  made  before,  which  his 
successors  have  received  without  acknowledge 
"wit,  and  which,  if  they  had  produced  them, 
would  have  filled  pages  and  pages  with  censures 
of  the  stupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com- 
mitted, with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which 
they  involved,  with  ostentatious  exposition  of 


the  new  reading,  and  self -congratulations  on  the 
happiness  of  discovering. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the 
prefaces,  I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  much 
elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  however,  what  is 
now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  to  pass 
through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when 
Mr.  Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  Shakspeare's  text,  showed  that  it  was 
extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that 
there  were  means  of  reforming  it.  He  collated 
the  old  copies,  which  none  had  thought  to  ex- 
amine before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  their 
integrity ;  but,  by  a  very  compendious  criticism, 
he  rejected  whatever  he  disliked,  and  thought 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr. 
Warburton  for  distinguishing  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted 
no  judgment  of  his  own  ;  the  plays  which  he 
received,  were  given  by  Hemings  and  CondeJ, 
the  first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  rejected, 
though,  according  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  during 
Shakspeare's  life,  with  his  name,  had  been  omit- 
ted by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  his 
works  before  the  edition  of  1664,  from  which 
they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  is  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able 
to  suppress  his  contempt  of  the  dull  duty  of  an 
editor.  He  understood  but  half  his  undertaking. 
The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet,  like 
other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  necessary :  but  an 
emendatory  critic  would  ill  discharge  his  duty, 
without  qualities  very  different  from  dulness. 
In  perusing  a  corrupted  piece,  he  must  have  be- 
fore him  all  possibilities  of  meaning,  with  ail 
possibilities  of  expression.  Such  must  be  his 
comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  his  copious- 
ness of  language.  Out  of  many  readings  possi- 
ble, he  must  be  able  to  select  that  which  best 
suits  with  the  taste,  opinions,  and  modes  of  lan- 
guage prevailing  in  every  age.  and  with  his  au- 
thor's particular  cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  ex- 
pression. Such  must  be  his  knowledge,  and  such 
his  taste.  Conjectural  criticism  demands  more 
than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises 
it  with  most  jpraise,  has  very  frequent  need  of 
indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the 
dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of 
success.  They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind 
has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  their  powers  are  universal,  rope's  edition 
fell  below  his  own  expectations,  and  he  was  so 
much  offended  when  he  was  found  to  have  left 
any  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment 
of  so  great  a  writer  may  be  lost ;  his  preface, 
valuable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition  ana 
justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
criticisim  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be 
disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  rep- 
ress, but  that  every  reader  would  demand  its 
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Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
narrow  comprehension,  and  small  acquisitions, 
with  no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of  penius, 
with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but 
zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent 
in  pursuing  it  He  collated  the  ancient  copies, 
and  rectified  manv  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously 
scrupulous  might  have  been  expected  to  do  more, 
but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not 
to  bo  trusted  without  examination.    He  speaks  ; 
sometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has  ; 
only  one.   In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he 
mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  high,  and  the 
third  folio  as  of  middle  authority ;  but  the  truth  | 
is,  that  the  first  is  equivalent  to  all  others,  and 
that  the  rest  only  deviate  from  it  by  the  prin- 
ter's negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios, 
has  all,  excepting  those  diversities  which  mere 
reiteration  ot  editions  will  produce.    I  collated 
them  all  at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  used 
only  the  first 

Of  bis  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those 
which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  edition, 
except  when  they  were  confuted  by  subsequent 
annotatora,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preser- 
vation. I  have  sometimes  adapted  his  restora- 
tion of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  panegyric 
in  which  he  celebrated  himself  for  his  achieve- 
ment The  exuberant  excrescence  of  his  diction 
I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations 
over  Pope  and  Rowe  I  have  sometimes  sup- 

Eresssed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  I 
a ve  frequently  concealed  ;  but  I  have  in  some 
places  shown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown 
himself,  for  the  reader's  diversion,  that  the  in- 
flated emptiness  of  some  notes,  may  justify  or 
excuse  the  contraction  of  the  rest 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  menu 
and  faithless,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by 
the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has 
escaped,  and  escaped  alone,  with  reputation, 
from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the 
world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against 
those  who  command  reverence ;  and  so  easily  is 
he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature  for 
such  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the  first  requi- 
site to  cmendalory  criticism,  that  intuition  by 
which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately  dis- 
covered and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which 
despatches  its  work  by  the  easiest  means.  He 
had  undoubtedly  read  much ;  his  acquaintance 
with  customs,  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to 
have  been  large ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without 
show.  He  seldom  passes  what  lie  does  not  un- 
derstand, without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make 
a  meaning,  and  sometimes  hastily  makes  what  a 
little  more  attention  would  have  found.  He  is  | 
solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar  what  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  his  author  intended  to  be  gram- 
matical. Shakspeare  regarded  more  the  series 
of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  and  his  language,  not 
being  designed  for  the  reader's  desk,  was  all 
that  he  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  mean- 
ing to  the  audience. 

1 1  a  timer's  care  of  the  metre  has  Ijeeu  too  vio- 
lently censured.  He  found  the  measure  reformed 
in  so  many  passages  by  the  silent  labours  of 
editors,  with  the  sdent  acquiescence  of  the 


rest  tht&t  he  thought  Himself 
a  little  further  the  licence,  which  had  already 
been  carried  so  far  without  reprehension;  and 
of  his  corrections  in  general,  rt  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  are  often  just,  and  made  com- 
monly with  the  least  possible  violation  of  the 
text 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whether 
invented  or  borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  ur 
notice  of  varying  copies,  he  has  appropriated  the 
labour  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  his  own 
edition  of  little  authority.  His  confidence  i&> 
deed,  both  in  himself  ana  others,  was  too  peat; 
he  supposes  nil  to  be  right  that  was  done  by 
Pope  and  Theobald;  he  seems  not  to  suspect  a 
rntic  of  fallibility;  and  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  he  should  claim  what  he  so  liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  inqtiffT, 
and  diligent  consideration,  I  have  received  all  ks 
notes,  and  believe  that  every  reader  will  wish  for 
more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak. 
Respect  is  due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  frrinf, 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learn- 
ing; but  he  cannot  be  justly  offended  at  thai 
liberty  of  which  he  baa  himself  so  frequently 
given  an  example,  nor  very  solicitous  what  u 
thought  of  notes,  which  he  ought  never  to  haw 
considered  as  part  of  his  serious  employments, 
and  which,  I  suppose,  since  the  ardour  of  com- 
position is  remitted,  he  no  longer  numbers  amonj 
bis  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  hu 
commentary,  is  acquiescence  in  hi*  first  thought* ; 
that  precipitation  which  is  produced  by  eon- 
scimisness  of  quick  discernment ;  and  that  con- 
fidence which  presumes  to  do,  by  sumyinc  the 
surface,  what  labour  only  can  perform,  by  pene- 
trating the  bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  sometimes 

Eerverse interpretations,  and  sometimes  lmprobt- 
le  conjectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author 
more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  sentence 
admits,  and  at  another  discovers  nbsurdiurs, 
where  the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other  readc- 
But  his  emendations  are  likewise  often  happy 
and  just ;  and  his  interpretation  of  obscure  pas- 
sages learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  ilv*« 
against  which  the  general  voice  of  the  public  hu 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  ineoRgruity  im- 
mediately condemns,  and  which,  I  support 
author  himself  would  desire  to  be  forgotten,  Of 
the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  highest  appro- 
bation, by  inserting  the  offered  reading  m  tbt 
text ;  part  I  have  left  to  the  judgment  of  lbs 
reader,  as  doubtful,  though  specious  ;  and  pari  I 
have  censured  without  reserve,  but  I  sna  sure 
without  bitterness  of  malice,  and,  I  ' 
out  wantonness  of  insult 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my  i 
to  observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  conK* 
tation.  Whoever  considers  the  rerolutiow  of 
learning,  and  the  various  questions  of  pre  At*  * 
less  importance,  upou  which  wit  and  reason  ha" 
exercised  their  powers,  must  lament  the  nn*w> 
cessfulness  of  inquiry,  and  the  slow  advance* « 
truth,  when  he  reflects  that  great  part  of  "» 
labour  of  every  writer  is  only  the  destructor,  * 
those  that  went  before  him.  The  first  can  N 
the  builder  of  a  new  system,  is  to  demolish  u* 
fabrics  which  arc  standing.  The  chief  de&irt 
him  that  comments  an  author  is  to  show  ho» 
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corrupted  and 
i  prevalent  in  one 
i  of  controversy,  are 
confuted  and  rejected  in  another,  and  rise  again 
to  reception  in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  human 
mind  is  kept  in  motion  without  progress.  Thus 
sometimes  truth  and  error,  and  sometimes  con- 
trarieties of  error,  take  each  other's  place  by  re- 
ciprocal invasion.  The  tide  of  seeming  know- 
ledge, which  is  poured  over  one  generation,  re- 
tires and  leaves  another  naked  and  barren  ,  the 
sudden  meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  a  while 
appear  to  shoot  their  beams  into  the  regions  of 
obscurity,  on  a  sudden  withdraw  their  lustre,  and 
leave  mortals  again  to  grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown, 
and  the  contradictions  to  which  all  improvers  of 
knowledge  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  since  they 
are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  and  brightest  of 
mankind,  may  surely  be  endured  with  patience 
by  critics  and  annotators,  who  can  rank  them- 
selves but  as  the  satellites  of  their  authors.  How 
canst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homer's  hero  to  his 
captive,  when  thou  knowest  that  thou  art  now  to 
suffer  only  what  must  another  day  be  suffered 
by  Achilles  7 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  con- 
fer celebrity  to  those  who  could  exalt  themselves 
into  antagonists,  and  his  notes  have  raised  a 
clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct  His  chief  assail- 
ants are  the  authors  of  "The  Canons  of  Criti- 
cism," and  of  "  The  Revisal  of  Shakspcarc's 
Text;"  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with  airy 
petulance,  suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the 
controversy ;  the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy 
malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  justice  an 
assassin  or  incendiary.  The  one  stings  like  a 
fly,  socks  a  hide  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and 
returns  for  more;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and 
gangrene  behind  him.  When  I  think  on  one, 
with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of 
Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  that  girls  with  spits, 
and  boys  with  stonts,  should  slay  him  in  puny  battle  j 
when  the  other  crosses  my  imagination,  I  re- 
member the  prodigy  in  Macbeth  : 

A  falcon  towering  In  hi*  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  ai  and  kiU*d. 


do  them  justice.  One  is  a 
wit,  and  one  a  scholar.*  They  have  both  shown 
acuteneas  sufficient  in  the  discovery  of  faults, 
and  have  both  advanced  some  probable  interpre- 
tations of  obscure  passages;  but  when  they 
aspire  to  conjecture  and  emendation,  it  appears 
how  falsely  we  all  estimate  our  own  abilities, 
and  the  little  which  they  have  been  able  to  per- 
form might  have  taught  them  more  candour  to 
the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  "Critical 
Observations  on  Shakspeare"  had  been  pub- 
by  Mr.  Upton,  f  a  man  skilled  in  I  inl- 
and acquainted  with  books,  but  who 


this  gentleman  should  st* 
'a  work  as  the  Re-leal  of  8haa> 
_j  tells  us  In  his  preface,  "  he  was 
as  to  be  furnished  with  either  of  the 
less  any  of  the  ancient  quartos : 
tormance  was 
reaenuuk>n." 
Farmer. 
Dr.  Warburton's 
Sttevtns. 
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nicety  of  taste.  Many  of  his  explanations  are 
curious  and  useful,  but  he  likewise,  though  he 
professed  to  oppose  the  licentious  confidence  of 
editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable 
to  restrain  the  rage  of  emendation,  though  his 
ardour  is  ill  seconded  by  his  skill.  Every  cold 
empiric,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a  suc- 
cessful experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist,  and 
the  laborious  collator  at 
frolics  in  conjecture. 

"  Critical,  historical,  and  ex 
have  been  likewise  published  upon  Shakspeare 
by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  diligent  perusal  of  the  old 
English  writers  has  enabled  htm  to  make  some 
useful  observations.  What  he  undertook  he 
has  well  enough  performed :  but  as  he  neither 
attempts  judicial  or  emenaatory  criticism,  he 
employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  sagacity. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able 
to  surpass  his  knowledge. 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  prede- 
cessors, what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  said  of  me, 
that  not  one  has  left  Shnkspeare  without  im- 
provement ;  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not 
been  indebted  for  assistance  and  information. 
Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them,  it  was  my 
intention  to  refer  to  its  original  author,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to  another,  I 
believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  some 
perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated;  but  if  I  am 
ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any 
other  commentator,  I  am  willing  that  the  honour, 
be  it  more  or  less,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
first  claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his  alone, 
stands  above  dispute ;  the  second  can  prove  his 
pretensions  only  to  himself,  nor  can  himself 
always  distinguish  invention,  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty, from  recollection. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  can- 
dour, which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  observ- 
ing to  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  " 
from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a  scholiast  < 
naturally  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  him  are  of  very  small  importance  ;  they  in- 
volve neither  property  nor  liberty;  nor  favour 
the  interest  of  sect  or  party.  The  various  read* 
ings  of  copies,  and  different  interpretations  of  a 
passage,  seem  to  be  questions  that  might  exer- 
cise the  wit,  without  engaging  the  passions.  But 
whether  it  be  that  small  things  make  mean  men 
proud,  and  vanity  catches  small  occasions;  or 
that  all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  those  that 
can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry  ; 
there  is  often  found  in  commentators  a  sponta- 
neous strain  of  invective  and  contempt,  mote 
eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the  most 
furious  controvertist  in  politics  against  those 
whom  be  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  con- 
duce to  the  vehemence  of  the  agency  ;  when  the 
truth  to  be  investigated  is  so  near  to  in  existence, 
as  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged 
by  rage  and  exclamation:  that  to  which  all 
would  be  indifferent  in  its  original  state,  may 
attract  notice  when  the  fate  of  a  name  is  ap- 
pended to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great 
temptations  to  supply  by  turbulence  what  he 
wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  bis  little  gold  to  a  spa- 
cious surface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art 
or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written 
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arc  cither  illustrative,  by  which  difficulties  are 
explained  ;  or  judicial,  by  which  faults  and  beau- 
ties are  remarked ;  or  emcndatory,  by  which  de- 
pravations are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if 
I  do  not  subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  sup- 
pose commonly  to  be  right,  at  least  I  intend  by 
acquiescence  to  confess,  that  I  have  nothing 

CAftcr  tteXbours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found 
many  passages  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
obstruct  the  greater  number  of  readers,  and 
thought  it  my  duty  to  facditate  their  passage. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too 
little  for  some,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can 
only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  how  long  soever  he  may  deliberate, 
will  at  last  explain  many  lines  which  the  learned 
will  think  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  and  omit 
many  for  which  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help. 
These  are  censures  merely  relative,  and  must 
be  quietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be 
neither  superfluously  copious,  nor  scrupulously 
reserved,  and  hope  that  1  have  made  my  author's 
meaning  accessible  to  many,  who  before  were 
frighted  from  perusing  him,  and  contributed 
something  to  the  public,  by  diffusing  innocent 
and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not 
systematic  and  consequential,  but  desultory 
and  vagrant,  abounding  in  casual  allusions  and 
light  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single 
scholiast  All  personal  reflections,  when  names 
are  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecover- 
ably obliterated ;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  law,  such  as  modes  of  dress, 
formalities  of  conversation,  rules  of  visits,  dispo- 
sition of  furniture,  and  practices  of  ceremony, 
which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar  dialogue, 
are  so  fugitive  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  arc 
not  easily  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be 
known  will  be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  re- 
cesses of  obscure  and  obsolete  papers,  perused 
commonly  with  some  other  view.  Of  this  know- 
ledge every  man  has  some,  and  none  has  much  ; 
but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, those  who  can  add  any  thing  to  his 
illustration,  communicate  their  discoveries,  and 
time  produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many 
passages,  which,  though  I  did  not  understand 
them,  mil  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained: 
having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some,  which  others 
have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short 
remarks,  or  marginal  directions  such  as  every 
editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and  often  by  com- 
ments more  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seem 
to  deserve ;  but  that  which  is  most  difficult,  is 
not  always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor 
nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  ob- 
scured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not 
been  very  diligent  to  observe.  Some  plays  have 
more,  and  some  fewer  judicial  observations,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  difference  of  merit,  but 
because  I  gave  this  part  of  my  design  to  chance 
and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  i  believe,  is  seldom 
pleased  to  find  his  opinion  anticipated :  it  is 
natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we  find  or 
make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  Judgment,  like 
other  faculties,  is  improved  by  practice,  and  its 

by  submission  to  dic- 
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by  the  use  of  a  table-book.  Some" 
however  necessary ;  of  all  skill,  part  is  infused 
by  precept  and  part  is  obtained  by  habit ;  I  have 
therefore  shown  so  much  as  may  enable  the  can- 
didate for  criticism  to  discover  the  rest 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults, 
or  praise  of  excellence ;  in  which  I  know  not 
how  much  I  have  concurred  with  the  current 
opinion  ;  but  I  have  not  by  any  affectation  of 
singularity,  deviated  from  it  Nothing  is  mi- 
nutely and  particularly  examined,  and  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  plays 


there  is 
and  in  those  which  are  praised 
demned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  suc- 
cession of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  which  has  occasioned  the  most  arro- 
gant ostentation,  and  excited  the  keenest  acri- 
monv,  is  the  emendation  of  corrupted  passages, 
to  which  the  public  attention  having  been  first 
drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  contention  between 
Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  continued  by  the 
persecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of  conspiracy, 
has  been  since  raised  against  all  the  publishers 
of  Shakspeare, 

That  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of 
depravation  through  all  the  editions,  is  indubi- 
tably certain ;  of  these  the  restoration  is  only  to 
be  attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or 
of  conjecture.  The  collator's  province  is 
and  easy,  the  conjecturer's  perilous  and  difficult 
Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant 
only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not  1 
nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of 
amendment  has  hitherto  produced,  some  from 
the  labours  of  every  publisher  I  have  advanced 
into  the  text;  those  are  to  be  considered  as  in 
my  opinion  sufficiently  supported :  some  I  have 
rejected  without  mention,  as  evidently  errone- 
ous ;  some  I  have  left  in  the  notes  without  cen- 
sure or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equipoise  be- 
tween objection  and  defence  j  and 
seemed  specious  but  not  right,  I  " 
with  a  subsequent  animadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I 
was  at  last  to  try  what  I  could  substitute  for 
their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could  supply  their 
omissions.  1  collated  such  copies  as  I  could 
procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have 
found  the  collectors  of  these  rarities  very  ■ 
municativc.  Of  the  editions  which  chance  or 
kindness  put  into  my  hands  I  have  given  nn 
enumeration,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  ne- 
glecting what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon 
that  the  later  publishers,  with  all  their  boasts  of 
diligence,  suffered  many  passages  to  stand  on- 
authorised,  and  contented  themselves  with 
Howe's  regulation  of  the  text  even  where  they 
knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  consi- 
deration might  have  found  it  to  be  wrong.  Some 
of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejections  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant 
or  more  intelligible.  These  corruptions  I  have 
often  silently  rectified;  for  the  history  of  our 
language,  and  the  true  force  of  our  words,  can 
only  be  preserved,  by  keeping  the  text  of  authors 
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frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the 
measure ;  on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  same 
rigour ;  if  only  a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  par- 
ticle inserted  or  omitted,  1  hare  sometime*  suf- 
fered the  line  to  stand ;  for  the  inconstancy  of 
the  copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be 
easily  permitted  But  tlus  practice  I  have  not 
suffered  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  pri- 
diction  wherever  it  could  for  any  reason 


he  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies 
supplied,  I  have  inserted  in  tho  text ;  sometimes 
where  the  improvement  was  light,  without  notice, 
and  sometimes  with  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
the  change. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, I  have  not  wantonly  or  licentiously  in- 
dulged. It  has  been  my  settled  principle,  that 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  sake 
of  elegance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of 
the  sense,  for  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to 
the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  first 
publishers,  yet  they  who  had  the  copy  before 
their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read  it  right,  than 
we  who  read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  often  made  strange  mis- 
takes by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that  there- 
fore something  may  be  properly  attempted  by 
criticism,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  pre- 
sumption and  timidity. 

Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise, 
and  where  any  passage  appeared  inextricably 
perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to  discover  how  it 
may  be  recalled  to  sense,  with  least  violence. 
But  my  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text 
on  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice, 
through  which  the  light  can  find  its  way ;  nor 
would  Huettus  himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing 
the  trouble  of  research,  for  the  ambition  of  alte- 
ration. In  this  modest  industry  I  have  not  been 
unsuccessful.  I  have  rescued  many  lines  from 
the  violations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many 
scenes  from  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have 
adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an 
enemy,  and  have  been  more  careful  to  protect 
than  to  attack. 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of 
the  plays  into  acts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in 
almost  all  the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of 
those  which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have 
no  division  in  the  first  folio,  and  some  that  arc 
divided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  the  pre- 
ceding copies.  The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre 
requires  four  intervals  in  the  play  ;  but  few,  if 
any,  of  our  author's  compositions  can  be  pro- 
perly distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act  is  so 
much  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  interven- 
tion of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause  makes 
a  new  act  In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every 
imitative,  action,  the  intervals  may  be  more  or 
fewer,  the  restriction  of  five  acta  being  accidental 
and  arbitrary.  This  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this 
he  practised ;  his  plays  were  written,  and  at  first 
printed  in  one  unbroken  continuity,  and  ought 
now  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses  interposed 
as  often  as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  consi- 
derable time  is  required  to  pass.  This  method 
would  at  once  quell  a  thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  inte- 
grity, I  have  considered  the  punctuation  as 


wholly  in  my  power;  for  what  could  be  their 
care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  corrupted  words 
and  sentences  ?  Whatever  could  be  done  by  ad- 
justing points,  is  thercforo  silently  performed,  in 
some  plays  with  much  diligence,  in  others  with 
less  ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind 
upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few 
particles,  or  other  words  of  slight  effect.  I  have 
sometimes  inserted  or  omitted  them  without  no- 
tice. I  have  done  that  sometimes,  which  the 
other  editors  have  done  always,  and  which  in- 
deed the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blaming 
us  for  passing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere 
trifles  so  much  labour  is  expended,  with  such 
importance  of  debate,  and  such  solemnity  of  dic- 
tion. To  these  I  answer  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with 
their  ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they  would 
become  in  general,  by  learning  criticism,  more 
useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  I  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to 
trust  it  less ;  and  after  1  had  printed  a  few  plays, 
resolved  to  insert  none  of  my  own  readings  in 
the  text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now  congratulate 
myself,  for  every  day  increases  my  doubt  of  my 
emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the 
margin,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  very  re  pre 
hensible,  if  I  have  suffered  it  to  plav  some  freaks 
in  its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  con- 
jecture, if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture;  and 
while  the  text  remains  uninjured,  those  changes 
may  be  safely  offered,  which  are  not  considered 
even  by  bim  that  offers  them  as  necessary  or 
safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value  they  have  not 
been  ostentatiously  displayed  or  importunately 
obtruded.  I  could  have  written  longer  notes,  for 
the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  difficult  attain- 
ment. The  work  is  performed,  first  by  railing 
at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  asi- 
nine tastelessness  of  the  former  editors,  and 
showing,  from  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that 
follows,  the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  old 
reading;  then  by  proposing  something,  which  to 
superficial  readers  would  seem  specious,  but 
which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ;  then 
by  producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  long  para- 
phrase, and  concluding  with  loud  acclamations  on 
the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism. 

All  this  may  be  done,  mid  perhaps  done  some- 
times without  impropriety.  But  I  have  always 
suspected  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requires 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the  emen- 
dation wrong,  that  cannot  without  so  much  labour 
appear  to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy 
restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  criticism,  quod  dutiful  tu 
fecerit. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  sailor.  I  had  before  my 
eye  so  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  miscar- 
riage, that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  I  en- 
countered in  every  page  wit  struggling  with  it* 
own  sophistry,  and  learning<x>nfused  by  Uie  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure 
those  whom  I  admired,  and  could  not  but  reflect, 
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soon  the  same  fate  might  happen  to  my  own,  and 
how  many  of  the  readings  which  I  hare  corrected 
may  be  by  some  other  editor  defended  and  est 
bhshed. 

Critic*  I  uw,  that  others'  names  efface, 
And  ax  their  own,  with  labour,  in  the  place ; 
Their  own,  like  other*,  eoon  their  place  reaifn'd, 
Or  diaappcar'd,  and  lelt  the  flrat  behind.  Pope. 

That  a  conjectural  critic  should  often  be  mis- 
taken, cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or 
himself,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  his  art  there 
is  no  system,  no  principal  and  axiomatical  truth, 
ite  positions.    His  chance 


of  error  is  renewed  at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique 
view  of  the  passage,  a  slight  misapprehension  of 
a  phrase,  a  casual  inattention  to  the  parts  con- 
nected, is  sufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail, 
but  fail  ridiculously ;  and  when  he  succeeds  best, 
he  produces  perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many 
probable,  and  he  that  suggests  another  will 
always  be  able  to  dispute  his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  is  hid 
under  pleasure.  The  allurements  of  emen- 
dation are  scarcely  resistible.  Conjecture  has  all 
the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that 
has  once  started  a  happy  change,  is  too  much 
delighted  to  consider  what  objections  may  rise 
against  it. 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great  use 
in  the  learned  world ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
depreciate  a  study,  that  has  exercised  so  many 
mighty  minds,  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  our 
own  age,  from  the  bishop  of  Aleria  to  English 
Bentley.  The  critics  of  ancient  authors  have, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sagacity,  many  assist- 
ances, which  the  editor  of  Shakspeare  is  con- 
demned to  want  They  are  employed  upon 
grammatical  and  settled  languages,  whose  con- 
struction contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity,  that 
Homer  has  fewer  passages  unintelligible  than 
Chaucer.  The  words  have  not  only  a  known  re- 
gimen, but  invariable  quantities,  which  direct  and 
confine  the  choice.  There  are  commonly  more 
manuscripts  than  one;  and  they  do  not  often 
conspire  in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scaliger 
could  confess  to  Salmasius  how  little  satisfaction 
his  emendations  gave  him.  Iliudunt  nobis  con- 
jectura  nostra,  quorum  not  pudet,  posteaquam  in 
mtliores  codices  ineidimus.  And  Lipsius  could 
complain,  that  critics  were  making  faults  by  try- 
ing to  remove  them ;  Ut  dim  vitiis,  Ua  nunc  reme- 
dus  lohoratur.  And,  indeed,  where  mere  conjec- 
ture is  to  be  used,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger 
and  Lipsius,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful 
sagacity  and  erudition,  are  often  vague  and  dis- 
putable, like  mine  or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  fordoing 
wrong,  than  for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the 
public  expectations  which  at  last  I  have  not 
answered.  The  expectation  of  ignorance  is  in- 
definite, and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyranni- 
cal. It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  knew  not 
what  to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by  design, 
what  they  think  impossible  to  be  done.  I  have 
indeed  disappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my 
own ;  yet  I  nave  endeavored  to  perform  my  task 
with  no  slight  solicitude.  Not  a  single  passage 
in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt, 
which  I  have  not  attempted  to  restore ;  or  ob- 
scure, which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  illustrate. 
In  many  I  have  failed,  like  others ;  and  from 


many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  ] 
confessed  the  repulse.  I  have  not  passed 
with  affected  superiority  what  is  equally  dit- 
to the  reader  and  to  myself,  but,  where  I  could 
not  instruct  him,  have  owned  my  ignorance.  I 
might  easily  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  seem- 
ing learning  upon  easy  scenes ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  to  negligence,  that,  where  nothing 
was  necessary,  nothing  has  been  done,  or  that, 
where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  no 


more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are  neces- 
sary evils.  Let  him  that  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  powers  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  desires 
to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  drama  can 
give,  read  every  play,  from  the  first  scene  to  the 
last,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commenta- 
tors. When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it 
not  stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.  When  his 
attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike 
to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theobald  and  of 
Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  and 
obscurity,  through  integrity  and  corruption ;  let 
him  preserve  his  comprehension  of  the  dialogue 
and  his  interest  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  plea- 
sures of  novelty  have  ceased,  let  him  attempt 
exactness,  and  read  the  commentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but 
the  general  effect  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The 
mind  is  refrigerated  by  interruption  ;  the  thoughts 
are  diverted  from  the  principal  subject ;  the  I 
der  is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why ; 
throws  i 


are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has 
been  surveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual 
remoteness  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of 
any  great  work  in  its  full  design  and  in  its  true 
proportions;  a  close  approach  shows  the  smaller 
niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  discerned 
no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  little  the 
succession  of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's 
power  of  pleasing.  He  was  read,  admired,  stu- 
died, and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed 
with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and 
neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him ;  while  the 
reading  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allusions 
understood ;  yet  then  did  Dryden  \ 
Shakspeare  was  the  "  man,  who,  of  all  i 
and  perhaps  ancient,  poets,  had  the  largest 
most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of 
nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew 
them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily ;  when  he  de- 
scribes any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel 
it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation : 
he  was  naturally  learned:  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature :  he  looked 
inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  be 
is  every  where  alike  ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him 
injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of 
kind.'  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ; 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his 
swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great 
when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  nun ; 
no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his 
wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above 
the, 


'  Quanttm  lenla  anient  Inter  rlbnraa 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a 
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a  commentary ;  that  his  language  should 
tv.  obsolete,  or  his  sentiments  obscure.  But 
it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes  beyond  the  condition  of 
human  things ;  that  which  must  happen  to  all, 
has  happened  to  Shakspeare,  by  accident  and 
ume  ;  and  more  than  has  been  suffered  by  any 
oihrr  writer  since  the  use  of  types,  has  been  suf- 
fered by  him,  through  his  own  negligence  of 
fame,  or  perhaps  by  that  superiority  of  mind, 
which  despised  its  own  performances,  when  it 
compared  them  with  its  powers,  and  judged  those 


works  unworthy  to  be  preserved,  which  the  cri- 
tics of  following  ages  were  to  contend  for  the 
fame  of  restoring  snd  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am 
now  to  stand  the  judgment  of  the  public;  and 
wish  that  I  could  confidently  produce  my  com- 
mentary as  equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work  of 
this  kind  is  by  us  nature  deficient,  and  I  should  feel 
little  solicitude  about  the  sentence,  were  it  to  be 
pronounced  only  by  the  skilful  and  the  learned. 
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PLAYS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


TEMPEST. 

It  is  observed  of  "The  Tempest"  that  its 
plan  is  regular;  this  the  author  of  "The  Revi- 
sal"*  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental 
effect  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  by 
our  author.  But  whatever  might  be  Shak- 
speare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot, 
he  has  made  it  instrumental  to  the  production  of 
many  characters  diversified  with  boundless  in- 
vention, and  preserved  with  profound  skill  in 
nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and 
accurate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama 
are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  sailors, 
all  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is 
the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly 
goblin  ;  the  operations  of  magic,  the  tumults  of 
a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a  desert  island,  the 
native  effusion  of  untaught  affection,  the  punish- 
ment of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pair 
for^whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  know- 
ledge and  ignorance,  of  care  and  negligence. 
The  versification  is  often  excellent,  the  allusions 
are  learned  and  just ;  but  the  author  convevs  his 
heroes  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in 
the  same  country;  he  places  the  emperor  at 
Milan,  snd  sends  his  young  men  to  attend  him, 
but  never  mentions  him  more ;  he  makes  Pro- 
tkeus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has 
only  seen  ber  picture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places,  left  his 
scenery  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all  this  con- 
fusion seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  story  from  a 
novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  some- 
times forsook,  sometimes  remembered,  and  some- 
times forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shak- 
speare, I  have  little  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from 
him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ?  This  question 
may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except 

*  ^pub  hi  hid '  I  W8to  ^rc*  1799******  °f  8,'lllupeare'" 


"  Titus  Andronicus  :"  and  it  will  be  found  more 

below  his  highest  mghts,  than  that  any  other 

should  rise  up  to  his  lowest. 

MERRY  WIVE 8  OF  WINDSOR. 

Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  that  it  was  written  at  the  command 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  delighted  with 
the  character  of  Falstaff,  that  she  wished  it  to  be 
diffused  through  more  plays  ;  but  suspecting  that 
it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  directed 
the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner  by  showing  him 
in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing 
to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakspeare  knew  what 
the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have 
known,  that  by  any  real  passion  of  tenderness, 
the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy 
luxury  of  Falstaff  must  have  suffered  so  much 
abatement,  that  little  of  his  former  cast  would 
have  remained  Falstaff  could  not  love,  but  by 
ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only  counter- 
feit love,  and  his  profession  could  be  prompted, 
not  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus 
the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
work  enjoined  him ;  yet  having  perhaps  in  the 
former  plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not 
to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former 
power  of  entertainment 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  more 
characters  appropriated  and  discriminated,  than 
perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  pro- 
duced upon  the  English  stage  the  effect  of  lan- 
guage distorted  and  depraved  by  provincial  or 
foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide. 
This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can 
confer  praise  only  on  him,  who  originally  disco- 
vered it,  for  it  requires  not  much  ol  either  wit  or 
judgment ;  its  success  must  be  derived  almost 
wholly  from  the  player,  but  it*  power  in  a  skil- 
ful mouth,  even  he  thst  despises  it,  is  unable  to 
resist 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient  Mh« 
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sion,  and  the  different  part* 
without  inconvenience;  but  its  general  power, 
that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  shall 
finally  be  tried,  in  such,  that  perhaps  it  never  yet 
1  reader  or  spectator,  who  did  not  think  it  too 
a  end. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

is  perhaps  not  one  of  Shukspenre's 
ys  more  darkened  than  this,  by  the  peculiars 
i  of  its  author,  and  the  unskUfulness  of  its 
editors,  by  distortions  of  praise,  or  negligence  of 
transcription. 

The  novel  of  "Giraldi  Cynthio,"  from  which 
Shakspearc  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  this 
fable,  may  be  read  in  "  Shakspeare  Illustrated," 
elegantly  translated,  with  remarks,  which  will 
assist  the  inquirer  to  discover  how  much  absur- 
dity Shakspeare  has  admitted  or  avoided. 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  other  had  new- 
modelled  this  novel  of  Cynthio,  or  written  a  story 
which  in  some  particulars  resembled  it,  and  that 
Cynthio  was  not  the  author  whom  Shakspeare 
immediately  followed.  The  emperor,  in  Cyn- 
thio, is  named  Maximine  :  the  duke,  in  Shak- 
speare's  enumeration  of  the  persons  of  the  drama, 
is  called  Vincentio.  This  appears  a  very  slight 
remark  ;  but  since  the  duke  has  no  name  in  the 
play,  nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why 
should  he  be  called  Vincentio  among  the  persons, 
but  because  the  name  was  copied  from  the  story, 
and  placed  superfluously  at  the  head  of  the  list 
by  the  mere  habit  of  transcription  ?  It  is  there- 
fore likely,  that  there  was  then  a  story  of  Vin- 
eeulio,  duke  of  Vienna,  different  from  that  of 
Maximine,  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

Of  this  play,  the  light  or  comic  part  is  very 
natural  and  pleasing,  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a 
few  passages  bo  excepted,  have  more  labour 
than  elegance.  The  plot  is  rather  intricate  than 
artful.  The  time  of  the  action  is  indefinite ; 
some  time,  we  know  not  how  much,  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  recess  of  the  duke,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Claudio ;  for  he  must  have 
learned  the  story  of  Mariana  in  his  disguise,  or 
be  delegated  his  power  to  a  man  already  known 
to  be  corrupted.    The  unities  of  action  and  place 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

In  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  con- 
curred to  censure,  and  some  have  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  our  poet,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  many  passages  mean,  childish,  and 
vulgar ;  and  some  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden 
queen.  But  there  are  scattered  through  the 
whole  many  sparks  of  genius ;  nor  is  there  any 
"ay  that  has  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of 


Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  the 
parts  in  their  various  modes  are  well  written,  and 
give  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  author  de- 
signed. Fairies  in  his  time  were  much  in  fa- 
shion ,  common  tradition  had  made  them  familiar, 


It 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE, 
been  lately  discovered,  that  this  fable  is 


from  a  story  in  the  «•  Pecorone"  of  Gio- 
Fiorentino,  a  novelist,  who  wrote  in  1378. 


Of  this  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  united, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  called  two  without  in- 
jury to  the  art  with  which  they  arc  interwoven. 
The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety 
of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  distracted  by  uncon- 
nected incidents. 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Pctruchio  is 
eminently  sprightly  and  diverting.  At  the  mar- 
riage of  Bianca,  the  arrival  of  the  real  father, 
perhaps,  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleasure. 
The  whole  play  is  very  popular  and  diverting. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

This  play  has  many  delightful  scenes,  though 
not  sufficiently  probable,  and  some  happy  cha- 
racters, though  not  new,  nor  produced  by  any 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Parolles  is  a 
boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  been 
the  sport  of  the  stage,  but  perhaps  never  raised 
more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  hands  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man 
noble  without  generosity,  and  young  without 
truth;  who  marries  Helen  as  a  coward,  and 
leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by 
his  unkindness,  sneaks  homo  to  a  second  mar- 
riage, is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has 
wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  is 
dismissed  to  happiness. 

The  story  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told 
before  of  Mariana  and  Angclo,  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  scarcely  merited  to  be  heard  a  i 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

This  play  is  in  the  graver  part  elegant  and 
easy,  and  in  some  of  the  lighter  scenes  exq«»- 
sitely  humorous.    Ague-cheek  is  drawn  vrrth 


The  story  has  been  published  in  English,  and  1 

have  epitomized  the  translation.  The  transla- 
tor is  of  opinion,  that  the  choice  of  the  caskets  is 
borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccace,  which  I  have 
likewise  abridged,  though  I  believe  that  Shak- 
speare must  have  had  some  other  novel  in  view. 

Of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  style  is 
even  and  easy,  with  few  peculiarities  of  diction, 
or  anomalies  of  construction.  The  comic  part 
raises  laughter,  and  the  serious  fixes  expectation. 
The  probability  of  either  one  or  the  other  story 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  union  of  two  ac- 
tions in  one  event  is  in  this  drama  eminently 
happy.  Dryden  was  much  pleased  with  his 
own  address  in  connecting  the  two  plots  of  his 
"  Spanish  Friar,"  which  yet,  I  believe,  the  critic 
will  find  excelled  by  this  play. 

A8  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I 
know  not  now  the  ladies  will  approve  the  faci- 
lity with  which  both  Rosalind  and  Celia  give 
away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be  for- 
given for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The 
character  of  Jacques  is  natural  and  well  preserv- 
ed. The  comic  dialogue  is  very  sprightly,  with 
less  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in  some 
other  plays  :  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and 
harmonious.  By  hastening  to  the  end  of  his 
work,  Shakspeare  suppressed  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  which 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his  high- 
est powers. 

TAMINO  OF  THE 
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great  propriety,  bat  his  character  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  of  natural  fatuity,  and  is  therefore 
not  the  proper  prey  of  a  satirist.  The  soliloquy 
of  Malvolio  is  truly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed  to  ridi- 
cule merely  by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  Oli- 
via, and  the  succeeding  perplexity,  though  well 
enough  contrived  to  divert  on  the  stage,  wants 
credibility,  and  fails  to  produce  the  proper  in- 
struction required  in  the  drama,  as  it  exhibits  no 
just  picture  of  hfe. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

The  story  of  this  play  is  taken  from  "The 
pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,"  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Greene. 

This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes, 
is,  with  all  its  absurdities,  very  entertaining.  The 
character  of  Autolycus  is  very  naturally  con- 
ceived, and  strongly  represented. 

MACBETH. 

This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
priety of  its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur, 
and  variety  of  its  action,  hut  it  has  no  nice  dis- 
criminations of  character ;  the  events  are  too 
great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  dispo- 
sitions, and  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily 
determines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described : 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in 
defence  of  some  parts  which  now  seem  improba- 
ble, that  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  necessary 
to  warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  pro- 
dirtiona 

The  passions  arc  directed  to  their  true  end. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested  ;  and  though 
the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem, 
yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  fall 

KINO  JOHN. 

The  tragedy  of  "  King  John,"  though  not 
written  with  the  utmost  power  of  Shakspeare, 
u  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  interchange  of  in- 
cidents and  characters.  The  lady's  grief  is  very 
affecting  ;  and  the  character  of  the  bastard  con- 
tains that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levity  which 
this  author  delighted  to  exhibit. 

KINO  RICHARD  H. 

This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Hollinshed,  in  which  many  passages  may  be 
found  which  Shakspeare  has,  with  very  little 
alteration,  transplanted  into  his  scenes  ;  particu- 
larly a  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence 
of  King  Richard's  unalienable  right,  and  immu- 
nity from  human  jurisdiction. 

Jcmson,  who,  in  his  44  Catiline  and  Sejanus," 
has  inserted  many  speeches  from  the  Roman 
historians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  that  practice 
by  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  who  had  conde- 
scended sometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers. 
But  Shakspeare  had  more  of  his  own  than  Jonson, 
and  if  he  sometimes  was  willing  to  spare  his  la- 
bour, showed  by  what  he  performed  at  other 
times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by  choice  or 
idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare 
has  apparently  revised  ;  but  as  success  in  works 
of  invention  is  not  always  proportionate  to  la- 
bour, it  is  not  finished  at  last  with  the  happy 
force  of  some  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be 
said  much  to  affect  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the 
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KINO  HENRY  IV.  PART  II. 

I  fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play, 
cries  out  with  Desdemona,  44  O  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  !"  As  this  play  was  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the  author, 
I  could  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die. 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act 
of 44  Henry  the  Fourth,"  might  then  be  the  first 
of 44  Henry  the  Fifth :"  but  the  truth  is,  that  they 
do  unite  very  commodiously  to  cither  play. 
When  these  plays  were  represented,  I  believe 
they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books  ; 
but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the 
whole  series  of  action,  from  the  ucginning  of 
44  Richard  the  Second,"  to  the  end  of  44  Henry 
the  Fifth,"  should  be  considered  by  the  reader  as 
one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  parts 
by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  more  read 
than  the  44  First  and  Second*  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth."  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever  in  two 
plays  afforded  so  much  delight.  The  great  events 
are  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depend 
upon  them  ;  tin;  slighter  occurrences  are  divert- 
ing, and,  except  one  or  two,  sufficiently  pro- 
bable ;  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  won- 
derful fertility  of  invention,  and  the  characters 
diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discernment, 
and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic 
and  tragic  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities 
and  violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are  right, 
though  his  actions  are  wrong  ;  whose  virtues  are 
obscured  by  negligence,  and  whose  understand- 
ing is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he 
is  rather  loose  than  wicked  ;  and  when  the  occa- 
sion  forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great 
without  effort,  and  brave  without  tumult.  Tho 
trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  a^ain 
reposes  in  the  t tiller.  This  character  is  great, 
original,  and  just. 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quar- 
rel some, and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  gene- 
rosity and  courage. 

But  Falstaff,  unimitated,  unimi table  Falstaff, 
how  shall  I  describe  thee  ?  Thou  compound  of 
sense  and  vice :  of  sense  which  may  be  admired, 
but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  despised, 
but  hardly  detested.  Falstaff  is  a  character  load- 
ed with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  natu- 
rally produce  contempt  He  is  a  thief  and  a 
glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready 
to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  noor ;  to 
terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless. 
At  once  obsequious  and  malignant,  he  satirizes 
in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives  by  flatter- 
ing. He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an 
agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familiarity  he  is  so  proud, 
as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  im- 
portance to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes  him- 
self necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises  him. 
by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual 
gayety,  by  an  unfailing  power  of  exciting  laugh- 
ter, which  is  the  more  freely  indulged,  as  his  wit 
is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  con- 
sists in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which 
make  sport,  but  raise  no  envy.   It  must  be  ob- 
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served,  that  he  is  stained  with  no  enormous  or 
sanguinary  crimes,  so  that  his  licentiousness  is 
not  so  offensive  but  that  it  may  be  borne  for  his 
mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representa- 
tion is,  that  no  man  is  more  dangerous  than  1 
that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power 
please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought 
to  think  themselves  safe  with  such  a  companion, 
they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Falstan". 

KING  HENRY  V. 

of  high  dignity, 
The  character  of 
the  king  is  well  supported,  except  in  his  court- 
ship, where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal, 
nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour  of 
Pistol  is  very  happily  continued :  his  character 
has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies  that 
have  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 

The  Unes  given  to  the  chorus  have  many  ad 
mirers ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may 
be  praised,  and  much  must  be  forgiven :  nor  can 
it  be  easily  discovered  why  the  intelligence  given 
by  the  chorus  is  more  necessary  in  this  play 
than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  Th< 
great  defect  of  this  play  is  the  emptiness  and  nar- 
rowness of  the  last  act,  which  a  very  little  dili 


This  play  has  many  scene 
iy  of  easy  merriment 


KINO  HENRY  VL  PART  L 
Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that 
of  the  folio  in  1623,  though  the  two  succeeding 
parts  are  extant  in  two  editions  in  quarto.  That 
the  second  and  third  parts  were  published  with- 
out the  first,  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof 
that  the  copies  were  surreptitiously  obtained,  and 
that  the  printers  of  that  time  gave  the  public 
those  plays,  not  such  as  the  author  designed, 
but  such  as  they  could  get  them.  That  this  play 
was  written  before  the  two  others,  is  undubitably 
collected  from  the  series  of  events ;  that  it  was 
written  and  played  before  Henry  the  Fifth,  is 
apparent,  because  in  the  epilogue  there  is  men 
tion  made  of  this  play,  and 


Henry  the  Sixth  In  swaddling  bands  crown'd  king-, 
Wh'iw  state  so  mmy  had  ihe  managing 
ISM  France,  and  J 


France  is  lost  in  this  play.  The  two  following 
contain,  as  the  old  title  imports,  the  contention 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  "  Henry  VI." 
were  printed  in  1600.  When  u  Henry  V."  was 
written,  we  know  not,  but  it  was  printed  likewise 
in  1600,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of 
the  Erst  part:  the  first  part  of  "Henry  VI." 
had  been  often  shown  on  the  stage,  and  would 
certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place  had  the  au- 
thor been  the  publisher. 

KINO  HENRY  VL   PART  DL 

The  three  parts  of  "Henry  VI."  are  suspect- 
ed, by  Mr.  Theobald,  of  being  supposititious, 
and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  be  cer- 
tainly not  Shakspeare's.  Mr.  Theobald's  sus- 
picion arises  from  some  obsolete  words;  but  the 
phraseology  is  like  the  rest  of  our  author's  style, 
and  single  words,  of  which  however  I  do  not 
observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reason,  but  I  suppose 
him  to  judge  upon  deeper  principles  and  more 


comprehensive  views,  and  to  draw  bis 
from  the  general  effect  and  spirit  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  be  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  his- 
torical  plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red ;  in  the  productions  of  wit  mere  will  be  in- 
equality. Sometimes  judgment  will  err,  and 
sometimes  the  matter  itself  will  defeat  the  artist. 
Of  every  author's  works  one  will  be  the  best 
and  one  will  be  the  worst,  The  colours  arc  not 
equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally  grace- 
ful, in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds'. 

Dissimilitude  of  style,  and  heterogeneousness 
of  sentiment,  may  sufficiently  show  that  a  work 
docs  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  author. 
But  in  these  plays  no  such  marks  of  spurious- 
ness  are  fouua.  The  diction,  the  versification, 
and  the  figures,  are  Shakspeare's.  These  plays, 
considered  without  regard  to  characters  and  In- 
cidents, merely  as  narratives  in  verse,  are  more 
happily  conceived,  and  more  accurately  finished, 
than  those  of  "  King  John,"  "  Richard  II."  or 
the  tragic  scenes  of"  Henry  IV.  and  V."  If 
we  take  these  plays  from  Shakspeare,  to  whom 
shall  they  be  given  ?  What  author  of  that  a?e 
had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and  fluency 
of  numbers  ? 
Having  considered  the  evidence  given^by  the 


plays  themselves,  and  found  it  in  . 
let  us  now  inquire  what  corroboration  can  be 
gained  from  other  testimony.  They  are  ascribed 
to  Shakspeare  by  the  first  editors,  whose  attes- 
tation may  be  received  in  questions  of  fact,  how- 
ever unskilfully  they  superintended  their  edition. 
They  seem  to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice 
of  Shakspeare  himself,  who  refers  to  the  second 
play  in  his  epilogue  to  "  Henry  V."  and  appa- 
rently connects  the  first  act  of  " Richard  til" 
with  the  last  of  the  third  part  of  "Henry  VL" 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were  popular, 
and  that  therefore  he  alluded  to  them  as  well 
known  ;  it  may  be  answered,  with  equal  proba- 
bility, that  the  natural  passions  of  a  poet  would 
have  disposed  him  to  separate  his  own  work* 
from  those  of  an  inferior  hand.  And,  indeed,  if 
an  author's  own  testimony  is  to  be  overthrown 
by  speculative  criticism,  no  man  can  be  any 
longer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the 
best  The  truth  is,  that  they  have  not  sufficient 
variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are  too  often 
of  the  same  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  character* 
are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  and  his 
queen,  king  Edward,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  earl  of  W 
distinctly  painted 


are  very 


VJIOUO-MTI, 

strongly  and 


The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of 
"Henry  VI."  and  of  "Henry  V."  are  so  ap- 
parently imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  draughts 
of  Shakspeare.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them 
copies  taken  by  some  auditor  who  wrote  down, 
during  the  representation,  what  the  time  would 
permit,  then  perhaps  filled  up  some  of  his  omis- 
sions at  a  second  or  third  hearing,  and  when  be 
had  by  this  method  formed  something  like  a 
play,  sent  it  to  the  printer. 

KINO  RICHARD  HI. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  oo? 
author's  performances;  yet  I  know  not  whether 
it  has  not  happened  to  him  aa  to  others,  to  be 
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praised  most,  when  praise  is  not  

That  this  play  has  scenes  noble  in  themselves, 
and  very  well  contrived  to  tnrike  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, cannot  be  denied.  But  some  parts  are  tri- 
fling, others  shocking,  and  some  improbable. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  observations  of 
the  learned  criucs,  but  that  some  traces  of  this 
antiquated  exhibition  are  still  retained  in  the 
rustic  puppet-plays,  in  which  I  have  seen  the 
Devil  very  lustily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom 
I  hold  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old 


KINO  HENRY  VIII. 

>  ,«  plav  of  «  Henry  the  Eighth"  is  one  of 
those  which  still  keep  possession  of  the  stage  by 
the  t plendour  of  its  pageantry.  The  coronation, 
about  forty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  together 
in  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 
Yet  pomp  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  play. 
The  meek  sorrows  and  virtuous  distress  of 
Katharine  have  furnished  some  scenes,  which 
may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  greatest 
efforts  of  tragedy.  But  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Katharine. 
Every  other  part  may  be  easily  conceived,  and 
easily  written. 

The  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of 
which  the  two  parts  of  "Henrv  the  Fourth," 
and  "Henry  the  Fifth,"  arc  among  the  happiest 
of  our  author's  compositions ;  and  "King  John," 
"Richard  the  Third,"  and  "Henry  the  Eighth," 
"  in  the  second  class.  Those 


whose  curiosity  would  refer  the  historical  scenes 
to  their  original,  may  consult  Hollinsbed,  and 
sometimes  Hall :  from  Hollinshed,  Shakspeare 
has  often  inserted  whole  speeches  with  no  more 
alteration  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  of 
his  verse.  To  transcribe  them  into  the  margin 
was  unnecessary,  because  the  original  is  easily 
examined,  and  they  are  seldom  less  perspicuous 
in  the  poet  than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of 
events  by  action  and  dialogue,  was  a  common 
entertainment  among  our  rude  ancestors,  upon 
great  festivities.  The  parish  clerks  once  per- 
formed at  Clerkenwell  a  nUy  < 


three  days,  containing 


History  of  the 


The  tragedy  of  "  Coriolanus  "  is  one  of  the 
roost  am  u  sin^  of  our  author's  performances. 
The  old  man%  merriment  in  Menenius ;  the 
lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia ;  the  bndal 
modeaty  in  Virgilia  ;  the  patrician  and  military 
haughtness  in  Coriolanus  ;  the  plebeian  malig- 
nity, and  tribunitian  insolence,  in  Brutus  and 
Sicinius,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
variety :  and  the  various  revolutions  of  the  hero  s 
fortune  fill  the  mind  with  anxious  curiosity, 
s  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bustle  in  the  first 
too  little  in  the  last. 


JULIUS  CESAR. 

Of  this  tragedy  many  particular 
deserve  regard,  and  the  contention  and 
cilement  o?  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  universally 
celebrated  :  but  I  have  never  been  strongly  agi- 
tated in  perusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  cold 
compared 
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Shakspeare's  plays ;  his  adherence  to  the  real 
story,  and  to  Roman  manners,  seems  to  have 
impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and 
the  passions  always  interested.  The  continual 
hurry  of  the  action,  the  variety  of  incidents,  and 
the  quick  succession  of  one  personage  to  an- 
other, call  the  mind  forward  without  interrais- 
sion  from  the  first  act  to  the  last.  But  the  power 
of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  scene;  for  except  the 
feminine  arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  which 
distinguish  Cleopatra,  no  character  is  very  strong- 
ly discriminated.    Upton,  who  did  not  easily 


miss  what  he  desired  to  find,  has  discovered  that 
the  language  of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill  and 
learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  according 
to  his  real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diction  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  others:  the 
tumid  speech  in  the  play  is  that  wl 
makes  to  Octavio.  •    •  i 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  de- 
scribed according  to  history,  are  produced  with- 
out any  art  of  connexion  or  care  of  disposition, 

TBION  OF  ATHENS. 
The  play  of  "Timon"  is  a  domestic  tragedy, 
and  therefore  strongly  fastens  on  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there  is  not  much 
art.  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  cha- 
racters various  and  exact  The  catastrophe 
affords  a  very  powerful  warning  against  that 
ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty, 
but  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but 
not  friendship. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  passages  perplexed, 
obscure,  and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify,  or  explain,  with  due  diu- 
eence ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  pro- 
mise myself  that  my  endeavours  shall  be  much 
applauded. 

TITUS  ANDRONICU8. 

All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  with  Mr. 
Theobald  in  supposing  this  play  spurious.  I  see 
no  reason  for  differing  from  them  ;  for  the  colour 
of  the  style  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the 
other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular 
versification,  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  in- 
elegant yet  seldom  pleasing.  The  barbarity  ot 
the  spectacles,  and  the  general  massacre,  which 
are  here  exhibited,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
tolerable  to  any  audience;  yet  we  are  told  by 
Jonson,  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  but 
praised.  That  Shakspeare  wrote  any  part, 
though  Theobald  declares  it  incontestible,  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing. 

The  testimony  produced  at  the  beginning  01 
this  play,  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  argument  ngmnst 
its  authenticity,  arising  from  the  total  difference 
of  conduct,  language,  and  sentiments,  by  which 
it  stands  apart  from  all  the  rest.  Meres  had 
probably  no  other  evidence  than  uator*  ■  , 
page,  which  though  in  our  time  it  be  sufficient, 
was  then  of  no  great  authority  j  for  all  the  plays 
which  were  rejected  by  the  nrst  collectors  oT 
Shakspeare's  works,  and  admitted  m  later  edi- 
of  tions,  and  again  rejected  by  the  critical  editors. 
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had  Shakspcare's  name  on  the  title,  as  we  may 
suppose,  by  the  fraudulence  of  the  printers,  who, 
while  there  were  yet  no  gazettes,  nor  advertise- 
ments, nor  any  means  of  circulating  literary 
intelligence,  could  usurp  at  pleasure  any  cele- 
brated name.  Nor  had  Shakspearc  any  interest 
in  detecting  the  imposture,  as  none  of  his  fame 
or  profit  was  produced  by  the  press. 

The  chronology  of  this  play  docs  not  prove 
it  not  to  be  Shakspcare's.  If  it  had  been  writ- 
ten twenty -five  years  in  1614,  it  might  have  been 
written  when  Shakspcare  was  twenty-five  years 
old.  When  be  left  Warwickshire  I  know  not; 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  rather  too  late 
to  fly  for  deer-stealing. 

Ravenscroft,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
revised  this  play,  and  restored  it  to  the  stage, 
tells  us,  in  his  preface,  from  a  theatrical  tradi- 
tion, I  suppose,  which  in  his  time  might  be  of 
sufficient  authority,  that  this  play  was  touched 
in  different  parts  by  Shakspcare,  but  written  by 
some  other  poet  I  do  not  find  Shakspeare's 
very  discernible. 


VATIONS  ON 


TROILU8  AND  CRESSIDA. 

This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most 
of  Shakspeare's  compositions,  but  it  is  not  one 
of  those  in  which  either  the  extent  of  his  views 
or  elevation  of  his  fancy  ia  fully  displayed.  As 
the  story  abounded  with  materials,  he  has  ex- 
erted little  invention ;  but  he  has  diversified  his 
characters  with  great  variety,  and  preserved 
them  with  great  exactness.  His  vicious  charac- 
ters sometimes  disgust,  but  cannot  corrupt,  for 
both  Cressida  and  Pandaru*  are  detested  and 
contemned.  Tho  tjomie  characters  seem  to 
have  been  the  favourites  of  the  writer;  they  are 
of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  man- 
ners than  nature ;  but  they  are  copiously  filled, 
and  powerfully  impressed. 

Shakspcare  hat  in  his  story  followed  for  the 
greater  part  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was 
then  very  popular:  but  the  character  of  Ther- 
sites,  of  wnich  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof 
that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had 
published  his  version  of  Homer 

CYMBELIJJE. 

This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  na- 
tural dialogues,  and  some  pleasing  scenes,  but 
they  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  incon- 
gruity. To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the 
absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion  of  the 
names  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life, 
were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  im- 
becility, upon  faults  too  evident  for 
and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

KING  LEAR. 

The  tragedy  of  "Lear"  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated among  the  dramas  of  Shakspearc  There 
is  perhaps  no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  so 
strongly  fixed;  which  so  much  agitates  our 
passions  and  interests  our  curiosity.  The  art- 
ful involutions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking 
opposition  of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden 
changes  of  fortune,  and  the  quick  succession  of 
events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of 
indignation,  pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggravation  of 


the  distress  or  conduct  of  the  action,  and  i 
a  line  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  progress  of 
the  scene.  So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the 
poet's  imagination,  that  the  mind  which  once 
ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

On  the  seeming  improbability  of  Lear's  con- 
duct, it  may  be  observed,  that  he  is  represented 
according  to  histories  at  that  time  vulgarly  re- 
ceived as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  turn  our 
thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of 
the  age  to  which  this  story  is  referred,  it  will 
appear  not  so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate 
Lear's  manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference  of 
one  daughter  to  another,  or  resignation  of  do- 
minion on  such  conditions,  would  be  yet  credi- 
ble, if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Guinea  or  Ma- 
dagascar. Shakspcare,  indeed,  by  the  mention 
of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idee  of 
times  more  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by 
softer  manners ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  though  he 
so  nicely  discriminates,  and  so  minutely  de- 
scribes, the  characters  of  men,  he  commonly 
neglects  and  confounds  the  characters  of  ages, 
by  mingling  customs,  ancient  and  modern,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  in 
"The  Adventurer"  very  minutely  criticised  this 
play,  remarks,  that  the' instances  of  cruelty  are 
too  savage  and  shocking,  and  the  intervention 
of  Edmund  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the  story. 
These  objections  may,  I  think,  be  answered,  by 
repeating,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  daughters  is 
an  historical  fact,  to  which  the  poet  has  added 
little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a  series  by  dia- 
logue and  action.  But  I  am  not  able  to  apolo- 
gize with  equal  plausibility  for  the  extrusion  ol 
Gloster's  eyes,  which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  to 
be  endured  in  dramatic  exhibition,  and  such  as 
must  always  compel  the  mind  to  relieve  its  dis- 
tress by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  our  author  well  knew  what  would 
the  audience  for  which  be  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the 
city  of  the  action,  is  abundantly  recompensed  by 
the  addition  of  variety,  by  the  art  with  which  he 
is  made  to  co-operate  with  the  chief  design,  and 
the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of  com- 
bining perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting  the 
wicked  son  with  the  wicked  daughters,  to  im- 
press this  important  moral,  that  villany  is  i 
at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  to  crime 
terminate  in  ruin. 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentals  enforced, 
Shakspcare  has  suffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia 
to  perish  in  a  just  cause,  contrary  to  the  natural 
ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  strange,  to  the  faith  of  chroni- 
cles. "Vet  this  conduct  is  justified  by  "The 
Spectator,"  who  blames  Tate  for  giving  Corde- 
lia success  and  happiness  in  his  alteration,  and 
declares,  that  in  his  opinion  the  tragedy  has  lost 
half  its  beauty.  Dennis  has  remarked,  whether 
justly  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  favourable  re- 
ception of  "Cato"  the  tmcn  was  poisoned  with 
much  false  and  abominable  criticism,  and  that  en- 
deavours had  been  used  to  discredit  and  decry 
poetical  justice,  A  play  in  which  the  wicked 
prosper,  and  the  virtuous  miscarry,  may  doubt 
less  be  good,  because  it  is  a  just  representation 
of  the  common  events  of  human  life :  but  s^ce 
all  reasonable  beings  naturally  love  justice,  I 
cannot  easily  be  persuaded,  that  the  " 
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a  play  worse ;  or  that,  if  other 
are  equal,  the  audience  will  not  Bi- 
tter pleased  from  the  final  triumph 


way*  rise 

of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  present  case  the  public  has  decided. 
Cordelia,  from  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  re- 
tired with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sen- 
sations could '  add  any  thing  to  the  general  suf- 
frage, 1  might  relate,  I  was  many  years  ogo  so 
shocked  by  Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know  not 
I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last 
i  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revise  them 
as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controversy  among  the  critics 
concerning  this  play.  It  is  disputed  whether 
the  predominant  image  in  Lear's  disordered 
mind  be  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cruelty 
of  bis  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very  judicious 
critic,  has  evinced  by  induction  of  particular 
passages,  that  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters  is  the 
primary  source  of  his  distress,  and  that  the  loss 
of  royalty  affects  him  only  as  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  evil.  He  observes,  with  great  just- 
ness, that  Lear  would  move  our  compassion  but 
little,  did  we  not  rather  consider  the  injured  fa- 
ther than  the  degraded  king. 

The  story  of  this  play,  except  the  episode  of 
Edmund,  which  is  derived,  I  think,  from  Sidney, 
is  taken  originally  from  Geo  (fry  of  Monmouth, 
whom  Hollinshed  generally  copied  :  but  per- 
haps immediately  from  an  old  historical  ballad. 

>lay  was  pos- 
ballad  to  the 
ofShak- 

speare's  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too  striking 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the 
chronicle ;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but 
none  of  its  amplifications :  it  first  hinted  Lear's 
madness,  but  did  not  array  it  in  circumstances. 
The  writer  of  the  ballad  added  something  to  the 
history,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have 
added  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his  mind, 
and  more  must  have  occured  if  be  had  seen 
Shakspeare. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

This  play  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our 
author's  performances.  The  scenes  are  busy 
and  various,  the  incidents  numerous  and  impor- 
tant, the  catastrophe  irresistibly  affecting,  and 
the  process  of  the  action  carried  on  with  such 
probabilit  y,  at  least  with  such  congruity  to  popu- 
lar opinions,  as  tragedy  requires 


nap*  immediately  irom  an  oia  meiona 
My  reason  for  believing  that  the  play 
tenor  to  the  ballad,  rather  than  the  ball 
play,  is  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  i 


Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakspeare 
the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  to  re- 
snt  the  airy  sprightUneas  of  juvenile  elegance. 
I  r.  Dryden  mentions  a  tradition,  which  might 
easily  reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  by 
Shakspeare,  that  "he  was  obliged  to  kill  Mer- 
eutio  in  the  third  act,  lest  he  should  have  been 
killed  by  him."  Yet  he  thinks  him  "no  such 
formidable  person  but  that  he  might  have  lived 
the  play,  and  died  in  his  bed,"  without 
danger  to  the  poet.  Dryden  well  knew,  had  he 
been  in  quest  of  truth,  that  in  a  pointed  sentence, 
more  regard  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than 
the  thought,  and  that  it  is  very  seldom  to  be  ri- 
gorously understood.  Mcrcutio's  wit,  gayety, 
and  courage,  will  always  procure  him  friends  that 
wish  him  a  longer  life ;  but  his  death  is  not  pre- 
cipitated, he  has  lived  out  the  time  allotted  him 
in  the  construction  of  the  play ;  nor  do  I  doubt 
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the  ability  of  Shakspeare  to  have  continued  his 
existence,  though  some  of  his  sallies  are  perhaps 
out  of  the  reach  of  Dryden ;  whose  genius  was 
not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  ductile  to  hu- 
mour, but  acute,  argumentative,  comprehensive, 
and  sublime. 

The  nurse  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which 
the  author  delighted ;  he  has  with  great  subtility 
of  distinction,  drawn  her  at  once  loquacious 
and  secret,  obsequious  and  insolent,  trusty  and 
dishonest 

His  comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his 
pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with  some 
unexpected  depravations.  His  persons,  how- 
ever distressed,  have  a  conceit  left  them  in  thtir 
misery,  a 


HAMLET. 

If  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  were  to  be  cha- 
racterised, each  by  the  particular  excellence 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  we  must 
allow  to  the  tragedy  of  "Hamlet"  the  praise  of 
variety.  The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  argument  of  the  play  would  make  a  long 
tale.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diversi- 
fied with  merriment  and  solemnity  ;  with  mer- 
riment, that  includes  judicious  and  instructive 
observations;  and  solemnity,  not  strained  by 
poetical  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments 
of  man.  New  characters  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  continual  succession,  exhibiting  various 
forms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  conversa- 
tion. The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia 
fills  the  heart  with  tenderness,  and  every  person- 
age produces  the  effect  intended,  from  the  ap- 
paration  that  in  the  first  act  chills  the  blood  with 
horror,  to  the  fop  in  the  last  that  exposes  affec- 
tation to  just  contempt. 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure 
against  objections.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the 
most  part  in  continual  progression,  but  there  are 
some  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard 
it  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there 
appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  nothing 
which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  re- 
putation of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman 
most,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much 
rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton 
cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an 
instrument  than  an  agent  After  he  has,  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted  the  king,  he 

makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him  ;  and  his  death 

„fr.,„»„J  v...  ;„_;j„„.  i.;.  u  il„,i,i 
fin  i  n  o  [IV  nn  incioi  in  w  mi  n  namiei 


is  at  last  <_.. 
had  no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient 
of  necessity,  than  a  stroke  of  art  A  scheme 
might  easily  have  been  formed  to  kill  Hamlet 
with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little 
regard  to  poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged 
with  equal  neglect  of  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpose;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not 
obtained,  but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was  re- 
quired to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification,  which 
would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an  usurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated,  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harnv 
I  less,  and  the  pious. 
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OTHELLO 

The  beauties  of  this  play  k  , 
bo  Btrongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illustra- 
tion. The  fiery  openness  of  Othello,  magnani- 
mous, artless,  ana  credulous,  boundless  in  his 
confidence,  ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in 
his  resolution,  and  obdurate  in  his  revenge :  the 
cool  malignity  of  Iago,  silent  in  his  resentment, 
subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studious  at  once  of  his 
interest  and  his  vengeance :  the  soft  simplicity  of 
Desdemona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious 
of  innocence,  her  artless  perseverance  in  her 
suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspect  that  she  can 
be  suspected;  are  such  proofs  of  Shakspenre's 
■kill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to 
seek  in  any  modern  writer.  The  gradual  pro- 
gress which  Iago  makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction, 
and  the  circumstances  which  he  employs  to  in- 
flame him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  that,  though 
it  will  perhaps  not  be  said  of  him  as  he  says  of 
himself,  that  he  is  a  man  not  easily  jealout,  vet 
we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  last  we  find 
him  perplexed  in  Ike  extreme. 

There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness, 
conjoined  with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  es- 


the  character  of  Iago  is  so  conducted,  that  he 
is  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  hated  and 

despised. 

Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would 
be  very  conspicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only 
for  their  justness,  but  their  strength.  Cassio  M 
brave,  benevolent,  and  honest,  ruined  only  by 
his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insidious 
invitation.  Roderigo's  suspicious  credulity,  and 
impatient  submission  to  the  cheats  which  he 
practised  upon  him,  and  which  by 
ho  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  strong  picture 
of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desires  to 
a  false  friend ;  and  the  virtue  of  ./Emilia  is  such 
as  we  often  find  worn  loosely,  but  not 
easy  to  commit  small  crimes,  I 
alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are 
busy,  varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  regu- 
rh  larly  promoting  the  progression  of  the  story ; 
of  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it  tells  but 
what  is  known  already,  yet  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  pre- 
ceding incidents  been  occasionally  related,  there 
had  been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most 
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To  solicit  a  subscription  for  a  Catalogue  of 
exposed  to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which 
i  apology  cannot  but  be  necessary ;  for  few 
d  willingly  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
volumes,  by  which  neither  instruction  nor  enter- 
tainment could  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the 
bookseller  could  expect  advantage,  and  of  which 
the  only  use  must  cease,  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
library. 

Nor  could  the  reasonableness  of  a  universal 
rejection  of  our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  cata- 
logue were  to  be  compiled  with  no  other  view, 
than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of  the  books 
which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that 
inaccuracy  and  confusion  which 
in  those  that  are  daily  published. 

But  our  design,  like  our  prop* 
mon,  and  to  be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon 
expense ;  it  being  intended,  that  the  books  shall 
be  distributed  into  their  distinct  classes,  and 
every  class  ranged  with  some  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  accu- 
rately described ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  editions 
shall  be  remarked,  and  observations  from  the 
authors  of  literary  history  occasionally  inter- 
spersed ;  that,  by  this  catalogue,  we  may  inform 
posterity  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  great 
collection,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce 
books,  and  elegant  editions.  For  this  purpose 
men  of  letters  are  engaged,  who  cannot  even  be 
supplied  with  amanuenses,  but  at  an  expense 
above  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To  show  that  this  collection  deserves  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  regard  from  the  learned  and 


the  studious,  that  it  excels  any  library  that  was 
ever  yet  offered  to  public  sale  in  the  value  as 
well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains ; 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of 
less  use  to  men  of  letters,  than  those  of  the  Thu- 
anian,  Heinsian,  or  Barberinian  libraries,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a  general  account  of 
the  different  classes,  as  they  are  naturally  divided 
uy  me  8c\crui  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  a 
general  idea,  at  once  magnificent  and  confused ; 
an  idea  of  the  writings  of  many  nations,  collect- 
ed from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  discovered 
sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  curi- 
osity, amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries, 
and  the  repositories  of  ancient  famibes,  and 
brought  hither  from  every  part,  as  to  the  uni- 
versal receptacle  of  learning. 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  effect  of  this  account, 
if  those  that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  should 
be  inclined  by  it  to  reflect  on  the  character  of 
the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay  some  tribute  of 
veneration  to  their  ardour  for  literature,  to  that 
generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  grati- 
fied with  incessant  searches  and  immense  ex- 
pense, and  to  which  they  dedicated  that  time, 
and  that  superfluity  of  fortune,  which  many 
others  of  their  ran*  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
contemptible  amusements,  or  the  gratification 
of  guilty  passions.  And,  surely,  every  man, 
who  considers  learning  as  ornamental  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community,  must  allow  them 
the  honour  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  in- 
troduced amongst  us  authors  not  hitherto  well 
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native  country. 
That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man 
to  emulate  the  collectors  of  thia  library,  to  pre- 
fer books  and  manuscripts  to  equipage  and  lux- 
ury, and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion  for  the 


conversation  of  the  1< 


d,  and  the  satisfaction 


ef  extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from 
presuming  to  hope ;  hut  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  assert,  that,  if  any  man  should  happen  to  he 
seized  with  such  laudable  ambition,  he  may  find 
in  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations,  which 
are  not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  he  will  discover, 
that  the  boasted  Bodleian  library  is  very  far 
from  a  perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned 
Fabricius  cannot  completely  instruct  him  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  im- 


properly be  recommended  to  the  public,  if  they 
had  not  a  more  general  and  frequent  use,  a  use 
which  every  student  has  experienced,  or  ne- 
glected to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues 
only  can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on 
every  part  of  learning,  and  the  hazard  avoided 
of  encountering  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  cleared,  discussing  questions  which  have 
already  been  decided,  and  digging  in  mines  of 
literature  which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students, 
every  man  of  letters  can  declare ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  are  very  few  who  have  not  sometimes 
valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  by  themselves, 
those  observations  which  have  long  since  been 
published,  and  of  which  the  world  therefore  will 
refuse  them  the  praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be 
censured  as  any  enormous  violation  of  justice ; 
tor,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  their  ig- 
norance, what  they  might  claim  by  their  saga- 
city ? 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of 
obscure  names,  would  not  much  confirm  it ;  and 
to  villrfy  for  this  purpose  the  memory  of  men 
truly  great,  would  be  to  deny  them  the  reve- 
rence which  they  may  justly  claim  from  those 
whom  their  writings  have  instructed.  May  the 
shade,  at  least,  of  one  great  English  critic  rest 
without  disturbance ;  and  may  no  man  presume 
to  insult  his  memory,  who  wants  his  learning, 
his  reason,  or  his  wit 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meet- 
ing reproach,  where  praise  is  expected,  every 
man  will  certainly  desire  to  be  secured ;  and 
therefore  that  book  will  have  some  claim  to  his 
regard,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Harlcian  library  will  copiously  af- 
ford him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance 
to  those  whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  the 
study  of  literary  history,  and  who  think  the  in- 
tellectual revolutions  of  the  world  more  worthy 
of  their  attention  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants, 
the  desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies, 
and  the  fall  of  empires.  Those  who  are  pleased 
with  observing  the  first  birth  of  new  opinions, 
their  struggles  against  opposition,  their  silent 
progress  under  persecution,  their  general  re- 
ception, and  their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden  | 
extinction ;  those  that  amuse  themselves  with  | 
remarking  the  different  periods  of  human  know- 


by  what  accident  the  most 
gloomy  nights  of  ignorance  have  given  wav  to 
the  dawn  of  science,  and  how  learning  has  lan- 
guished and  decayed,  for  want  of  patronage  and 
regard,  or  been  overborne  by  the  prevalence  of 
fashionable  ignorance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tumults 
of  invasion  and  the  storms  of  violence.  All 
those  who  desire  any  knowledge  of  the  literary 
transactions  of  past  ages,  may  find  in  catalogues, 
like  this  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  given  by 
annalists  and  chronologers  of  civil  history. 

How  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  has 
been  diffused,  will  be  observed  from_the 
logue  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
the  first  impression  by  Fust,  in  1462,  to  the 
sent  time ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  poly- 
glot editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  those 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate  :  with  the  versions  which 
are  now  used  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
in  the  country  of  the  Griaons,  in  Lithuania,  Bo* 
hernia,  Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  our  country,  there  are  few  whose  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  English  bibles,  of  which  not  one  is  forgotten, 
whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the 
impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  the  text 
is  accompanied,  or  for  any  controversy  or  per- 
secution that  it  produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity 
of  any  single  passage.  With  the  same  care  have 
the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  common- 
prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily 
remarked. 

and  breviaries,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  cuts  and  illuminations,  will  be  found  the 
Mosarabic  mi?sal  and  breviary,  that  raised  such 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treaties  written  in  England, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
diligently  collected,  with  a  multitude  of  remark- 
able tracts,  single  sermons,  and  small  treatises ; 
which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  no*  other  place. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid  by  the 
collectors  of  this  library,  to  that  remarkable  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate  the 
ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ; 
to  which  the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  unti- 
uity  should  have  i 


History  has 

due  to  that  study  by  which  the  manners  are 
moat  easily  formed,  and  from  which  the  roost 
efficacious  instruction  is  received  ;  nor  will  the 
most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in 
this  library ;  from  which  no  writers  have  been 
excluded,  that  relate  either  to  the  religious  or 
civil  affairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory have  been  procured  that  treat  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  general,  or  deliver  accounts  of  sects 
or  nations,  but  those  likewise  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in  every 
church :  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the 
rules  of  every  society,  or  recounted  the  lives  of 
its  founder  and  its  members;  those  who  have 
deduced  in  every  country  the  succession  of 
and  those  who  have 
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abilities  in  celebrating  the  piety  of  particular 
saints,  or  martyr*,  or  monks,  or  nuns. 

The  civil  history  of  all  nations  has  been 
amassed  together :  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine 
which  has  been  thought  most  worthy  of  curi- 
oaity. 

Of  France,  not  only  the  general  histories  and 
ancient  chronicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated 
reigns,  and  narratives  of  remarkable  events,  but 
even  the  memorials  of  single  families,  the  lives 
of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of  particular  cities, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  the  topography  of 
provinces,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  customs, 
and  prescriptions,  are  here  to  be  found. 

The  several  states  of  Italy  have,  in  this  trea- 
sury, their  particular  historians,  whose  accounts 
are,  perhaps,  generally  more  exact,  by  being  less 
extensive ;  and  more  interesting,  by  being  more 
particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  different 
nations  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  nei- 
ther  the  Bohemians,  nor  Hungarians,  nor  Aus- 
trians,  nor  Bavarians  have  been  neglected ;  nor 
have  their  antiquities,  however  generally  disre- 
garded, been  less  studiously  searched  than  their 

The  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  col- 
lection, not  only  with  history,  but  poetry,  with 
Gothic  antiquities  and  Runic  inscriptions ;  which 
at  least  have  this  claim  to  veneration  above  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that  they  are 
the  works  of  those  heroes  by  whom  the  Roman 
empire  was  destroyed ;  and  which  may  plead,  at 
least  in  this  nation,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  those  that  owe  to  the  men  whose 
memories  they  preserve,  their  constitution,  their 
properties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  these  collectors  extends 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  nor  did  they 
forget  to  add  to  the  northern  the  southern  writers, 
or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chronicles  of 
Spain,  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less 
intercourse,  whose  customs  are  less  accurately 
known,  and  whose  history  is  less  distinctly  re- 
counted, there  are  in  this  library  re  posited  such 
accounts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto 
able  to  obtain  :  nor  are  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar, 
the  Turk,  and  the  Saracen,  without  their  his- 
torians. 

That  persons  so  inquisitive  with  regard  to 
the  transactions  of  other  nations,  should  inquire 
yet  more  ardently  after  the  history  of  their  own, 
may  be  naturally  expected  ;  and  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  library  is  no  common  instance  of 
diligence  and  accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found, 
with  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  larger  histories 
of  Britain,  the  narratives  of  single  reigns,  and 
the  accounts  of  remarkable  revolutions,  the  to- 
pographical histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees 
of  families,  the  antiquities  of  churches  and  cities, 
the  proceedings  of  parliaments,  the  records  of 
monasteries,  and  the  lives  of  particular  men, 
whether  eminent  in  the  church  or  in  the  state, 
or  remarkable  in  private  life ;  whether  exem- 
plary for  their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their 
crimes ;  whether  persecuted  for  religion,  or  exe- 
cuted for  rebellion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  English  history, 
which  begins  with  the  reign  of  king  Charle.  the 
First,  and  ends  with  the  Restoration,  will  almost 
furnish  a  library  alone,  such  is  the  number  of  I 


volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papers  which  were 
published  by  either  party ;  and  such  is  the  care 
with  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  history  without  the  necessary  prepara- 
tives and  attendants,  geography  and  chronology : 
of  geography,  the  best  writers  and  delineators 
have  been  procured,  and  pomp  and  accuracy 
have  both  been  regarded :  the  student  of  chrono- 
logy may  here  find  likewise  those  authors  who 
searched  the  records  of  time,  and  fixed  the  pe- 
riods of  history. 

With  the  historians  and  geographers  may  ba 
ranked  the  writers  of  voyages  and  travels,  which 
may  be  read  here  in  the  Latin,  English,  Dutch, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. 

The  laws  of  different  countries,  as  they  are 
in  themselves  equally  worthy  of  curiosity  with 
their  history,  have,  in  this  collection,  been  justly 
regarded;  and  the  rules  by  which  the  various 
communities  of  the  world  are  governed,  may  be 
here  examined  and  compared.  Here  are  the 
ancient  editions  of  the  papal  decretals,  and  the 
commentators  on  the  civil  law,  the  edicts  of 
Spain  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 

But  with  particular  industry  have  the  various 
writers  on  the  laws  of  our  own  country  been 
collected  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present 
time,  from  the  bodies  of  the  statutes  to  the  mi- 
nutest treatise ;  not  only  the  reports,  precedents, 
and  readings  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the 
laws  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  our  catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  have  been  so  far 
able  to  engross  this  library,  as  to  exclude  phy- 
sic, philosophy,  or  criticism.  Those  have  been 
thought,  with  justice,  worthy  of  a  place,  who 
have  examined  the  different  species  of  animals, 
delineated  their  forms,  or  described  their  pro- 
perties and  instincts ;  or  who  have  penetrated 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  treated  on  its  different 
strata,  and  analyzed  its  metals  ;  or  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  less  laborious  specula- 
tions, and  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Those  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above 
the  minuter  parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  ob- 
served the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
attempted  systems  of  the  universe,  have  not 
been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  by 
so  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  their 
success.  Nor  have  those  mathematicians  been 
rejected,  who  have  applied  their  science  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life;  or  those  that  have 
deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  archi- 
tecture, and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  far  less  importance  have  found 
their  authors,  nor  have  these  authors  been  de- 
spised by  the  boundless  curiosity  of  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Harleian  library.  The  writers  on 
horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  bulky  than  could  be  expected  by  those 
who  reflect  how  seldom  those  excel  in  either, 
whom  their  education  has  qualified  to  compose 
books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
will  meet,  in  this  collection,  with  editions  little 
known  to  the  most  inquisitive  critics,  and  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  whose 
great  employment  has  been  the  collation  of 
copies ;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  most  ancient 
editions  of  Faustus,  Jenson,  Spira,  Sweynheus 
and  Pannartz,  but  the  most  accurate  likewise 
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ana  Deauuiui  oi  i_.oiin«;u8,  tnc  junta0,  i  lanun, 
Aldus,  the  Stephens,  and  Elzevir,  with  the  com- 
mentaries and  observations  of  the  most  learned 
editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the 
illustrations  of  those  who  have  confined  their 
attempts  to  particular  writers,  but  of  those  like- 
wise who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
their  dress,  their  buildings,  their  wars,  their 
revenues,  or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  and  those  that  have  endeavoured  to 
ei plain  any  of  their  authors  from  their  statutes 
or  their  coins. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  who,  at  the  restoration  of  litera- 
ture, imitated  their  language  and  their  style 
with  so  great  success,  or  who  laboured  with  so 
much  industry  to  make  them  understood  :  such 
were  Philclplius  and  Politian,  Bcaliger  and 
Buchanan,  and  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the 
Tenth ;  these  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  this 
library,  together  with  the  Dclieia,  or  collections 
of  all  nations. 

Painting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  those  who  have  so 
much  esteemed  the  one,  ho^e  paid  an  equal  re- 
gnrd  to  the  other ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  easily 
imagined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  nume- 
rous in  an  uncommon  degree ;  but,  surely,  the 
expectation  of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when 
he  is  informed  that  there  are  more  than  forty 
thousand  engraven  from  Raphael,  Titian,  Guido, 
the  Carraches,  and  a  thousand  others,  by  Nan- 
teuil,  Hollar,  Collet,  Edelinck,  and  Dorigny,  and 
other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 

There  is  also  a  great  collection  of  original 
drawing*,  of  which  three  seem  to  deserve  a  par- 
ticular mention  :  the  first  exhibits  a  representa- 
tion of  the  inside  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome ; 
the  second,  of  that  of  St.  John  Lateran ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  high  altar  of  St.  Ignatius :  all  [taint- 
ed with  the 


loss  of  the  same  kind  should  be 
to  him,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly 
fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HARLEIAN  LIBRARY 


As  the  value  of  this  great  collection  maybe 
cone  pit  ed  from  this  account,  however  imperfect, 
as  the  variety  of  subjects  must  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  men  of  different  studies,  inclinations,  and 
employments,  it  may  be  thought  of  very  little 
use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embellishments 
which  the  generosity  of  the  proprietors  has  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  yet.  since  the  compiler  of  the 
Thuaiuan  catalogue  thought  not  even  that  species 
of  elegance  below  his  observation,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  the  Harleian  library, 
excels  all  others,  not  more  in  the 
ccellcnce,  than  in  the  splendour  of  its 

volumes. 

We  may  now  surely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that 
our  catalogue  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
the  pubbc  curiosity  ;  that  it  will  be  purchased  as 
a  record  of  this  great  collection,  and  preserved  as 
one  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 

The  patrons  of  literature  will  forgive  the  pur- 
chaser of  this  library,  if  he  presumes  to  assert 
some  claim  to  their  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, as  be  may  have  been  instrumental  in  con- 
tinuing to  tins  nation  the  advantage  of  it.  The 
tale  of  Vossros's  collection  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, is,  to  this  day,  regretted  by  men  of  I 
and  if  this  effort  for  the  prevention  of 


III. 

Having  prefixed  to  the  former  volumes  of  my 
Catalogue  an  account  of  the  prodigious  colleo- 
tion  accumulated  in  the  Harleian  library,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  of  any  introduc- 
tion to  the  subsequent  volumes,  haa  not  some 
censures  which  this  great  undertaking  has  drawn 
upon  me,  made  it  proper  to  oiler  to  the  public  an 
apology  for  my  conduct. 

The  price  which  I  have  set  upon  my  cata- 
logue, has  been  represented  by  the  Dooksellers  as 
an  avaricious  innovation  ;  and,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Champion,  they,  or  their  mercenary, 
have  reasoned  so  justly,  as  to  allege,  that,  if  I 
could  afford  a  very  large  price  for  the  library,  I 
might  therefore  afford  to  give  away  the  Cata- 
logue. 

1  should  have  imagined  that  accusations,  con- 
certed by  such  heads  as  these,  would  have  va- 
nished of  themselves,  without  any  answer ;  but, 
since  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  they 
have  been  in  some  degree  regarded  by  men  of 
more  knowledge  than  themselves,  I  shall  explain 
the  motive  of  my  procedure. 

My  original  design  was,  as  I  have  already  ex- 

[darned,  to  publish  a  methodical  and  exact  Cata- 
ogue  of  this  library,  upon  the  plan  which  haa 
been  laid  down,  as  1  am  informed  by  several  men 
of  the  first  rank  among  the  learned.  It  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  undertook  the  work,  to 
make  a  very  exact  disposition  of  all  the  subjects, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  remarkable  differ- 
ences of  the  editions,  and  the  other  peculiarities, 
which  make  any  book  eminently  valuable :  and 
it  was  imagined,  that  some  improvements  might, 
by  pursuing  this  scheme,  be  made  in  literary 
history. 

With  this  view  was  the  Catalogue  begun, 
when  the  price  was  fixed  upon  it  in  public 
advertisements;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
such  a  Catalogue  would  have  been  willingly  pur- 
chased by  those  who  understood  its  use.  But, 
when  a  few  sheets  bad  been  printed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  scheme  was  impracticable,  with- 
out more  hands  than  could  be  procured,  or  more 
time  than  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  sale  would 
allow :  the  Catalogue  was  therefore  continued 
without  notes,  at  least  in  the  greatest  part;  and, 
though  it  was  still  performed  better  than  those 
which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  fell  much 
below  the  original  design. 

It  was  then  no  longer  proper  to  insist  upon  a 
price ;  and  therefore,  though  money  was  de- 
manded upon  the  delivery  of  the  Catalogue,  it 
was  only  taken  as  a  pledge  that  the  Catalogue 
was  not,  as  is  very  frequent,  wantonly  called  tor. 
by  those  who  never  intended  to  peruse  it,  and  1 
therefore  promised  that  it  should  be  taken  again 
in  exchange  for  any  book  rated  at  the  same 
value. 

It  may  be  still  said,  that  other  booksellers  give 
away  their  catalogues  without  any  such  precau- 
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lion,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  make  any  new  or 

extraordinary  demands.  But,  1  hope,  it  will  be 
considered,  at  how  much  greater  expense  my 
Catalogue  was  drawn  up  :  and  be  remembered, 
that  when  other  booksellers  give  their  catalogues, 
they  give  only  what  will  be  of  no  use  when  their 
books  are  sold,  and  what,  if  it  remained  in  their 
hands,  they  must  throw  away :  whereas  I  hope 
that  this  Catalogue  will  retain  its  use,  and,  con- 
sequently, its  value,  and  be  sold  with  the  cata- 
logues of  theBarberinian  and  Marckian  libraries. 

However,  to  comply  with  the  utmost  expecta- 
tions of  the  world,  I  have  now  published  the 
second  part  of  my  Catalogue,  upon  conditions 
■till  more  commodious  for  the  purchaser,  as  I 
intend,  that  all  those  who  are  pleased  to  receive 
them  at  the  same  price  of  five  shillings  a  volume, 
■hall  be  allowed  at  any  time,  within  three  months 
after  the  day  of  sale,  either  to  return  them  in  ex- 
change for  books,  or  to  send  them  back,  and 
receive  their  money. 

Since,  therefore,  I  have  absolutely  debarred 
myself  from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the 
s.i le  of  the  Catalogue,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
impute  it  rather  to  necessity  than  choice,  that  I 
■hall  continue  it  to  two  volumes  more,  which  the 
number  of  the  single  tracts  which  have  been  disco* 
vered,  make  indispensably  requisite.  I  need  not 
tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with  affairs  of  this 
kind,  how  much  pamphlets  swell  a  catalogue, 
since  the  title  of  the  least  book  may  be  aa  long 
as  that  of  the  greatest. 

Pamphlets  nave  been  for  many  years,  in  this 
nation,  the  canals  of  controversy,  politics,  and 
sacred  history,  and  therefore  will,  doubtless,  fur- 
nish occasion  to  a  very  great  number  of  curious 
remarks.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing to  those  who  are  delighted  with  this  kind 
of  study,  that,  if  they  will  encourage  me,  by  a 
reasonable  subscription,  to  employ  men  qualified 
to  make  the  observations  for  which  this  part  of 
the  catalogue  will  furnish  occasion,  I  will  pro- 
care  the  whole  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner  with  the  most  laboured 
part  of  this,  and  interspersed  with  notes  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  any  excuse  was  necessary  for  the  addition 
of  these  volumes,  I  have  already  urged  in  my  de- 
fence the  strongest  plea,  no  less  than  absolute 
necessity,  it  being  impossible  to  comprise  in  four 
volumes,  however  large,  or  however  closely 
printed,  the  titles  which  yet  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

But,  I  suppose,  none  will  blame  the  multipli- 
cation of  volumes,  to  whatever  number  they 
may  be  continued,  which  every  one  may  use 
without  buying  them,  and  which  are  therefore 
published  at  no  expense  but  my  own. 

There  is  one  accusation  still  remaining,  by 
which  I  am  more  sensibly  affected,  and  which  I 
am  therefore  desirous  to  obviate,  before  it  has 
too  long  prevailed.  I  hear  that  I  am  accused  of 
rating  my  books  at  too  high  a  price,  at  a  price 
which  no  other  person  would  demand.  To  an- 
swer this  accusation,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  those  who  urge  it  mean  by  a  high  price. 
The  price  of  things  valuable  for  their  rarity  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  and  depends  upon  the  variable 
taste  of  mankind,  and  the  casual  fluctuation  of 
the  fashion,  and  can  never  be  ascertained  like 
that  of  things  only  estimable  according  to 
use. 


If,  therefore,  I  have  set  a  high  value  upon 
books — if  I  have  vainly  imagined  literature  to  be 
more  fashionable  than  it  really  is,  or  idly  hepeo 
to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extinguished,  I  know 
not  why  I  should  be  persecuted  with  clamour 
and  invective,  since  I  only  shall  suffer  by  my 
mistake,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  those  books 
which  I  was  in  hopes  of  selling. 

If  those  who  charge  me  with  asking  a  Ugh 
price,  will  explain  their  meaning,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  give  them  an  answer  less  general.  If 
they  measure  the  price  at  which  the  books  are 
now  offered,  by  that  at  which  they  were  bought 
by  the  late  possessor,  they  will  find  it  diminished 
at  least  three  parts  in  four:  If  they  would  com- 
pare it  with  the  demands  of  other  booksellers, 
they  must  find  the  same  books  in  their  hands, 
and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  at  last  reduced  to 
confess,  that  they  mean,  by  a  high  price,  only  s 
price  higher  than  they  are  inclined  to  give. 

I  have,  at  least,  a  right  to  hope,  that  no  gen- 
tleman will  receive  an  account  of  the  price  from 
the  booksellers,  of  whom  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  they  will  be  willing,  since  they  can- 
not depreciate  the  books,  to  exaggerate  the  price : 
and  1  will  boldly  promise  those  wbo  have  been 
influenced  by  malevolent  reports,  that,  if  they 
will  be  pleased,  at  the  day  of  sale,  to  examine 
the  prices  with  their  own  eyes,  they  will 
them  lower  than  they  have  bee 
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Written  for  the  Introduction  to  the  Harieiem 
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Though  the  scheme  of  the  following  Miscel- 
lany is  so  obvious,  that  the  title  alone  is  sufficient 
to  explain  it ;  and  though  several  collections  have 
been  formerly  attempted  upon  plans,  as  to  the 
method  very  little,  but,  as  to  the  capacity  and 
execution,  very  different  from  ours  ;  we  being 
posM'SM'il  of  tin-  izro.itrst  variety  lor  «uch  a 
work,  hope  for  a  more  general  reception  than 
those  confined  schemes  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with;  and,  therefore,  think  it  not  wholly  un- 
necessary to  explain  our  intentions,  to  display 
the  treasure  of  materials  out  of  which  this  Mis- 
cellany is  to  be  compiled,  and  to  exhibit  a 
general  idea  of  the  pieces  which  we  intend  to 
insert  in  it 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  Which  it  is  so 
necessary,  as  in  our  own,  to  assemble  from  time 
to  time  the  small  tracts  and  fugitive  nieces  which 
are  occasionally  published ;  for,  besides  the  gene- 
ral subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  cultivated  by 
us,  in  common  with  every  other  learned  nation, 
our  constitution  in  church  and  sta 
gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  perform 
would  either  not  have  been  written,  or 
have  been  made  public  in  any  other  place. 

The  form  of  our  government,  which  give*  every 
man  that  has  leisure,  or  curiosity,  or  vanity,  the 
right  of  inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  public 
measures,  and  by  consequence,  obliges  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  national 
affairs,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  to 
almost  every  man  who  demands  it,  may 
sonably  imagined  to  have  occasioned  \ 
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Me  pamphlets, 

under  arbitrary  governments,  where  every  man 
lulls  himself  in  indolence  under  calamities,  of 
which  he  cannot  promote  the  redress,  or  thinks  it 
prudence  to  conceal  the  uneasiness,  of  which  he 
cannot  complain  without  danger. 

The  multiplicity  of  religious  sects  tolerated 
among  us,  of  which  every  one  has  found  oppo- 
nents and  vindicators,  is  another  source  of 
unexhaustiblc  publication,  almost  peculiar  to 
ourselves  ;  for  controversies  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued, nor  frequently  revived,  where  an  inquisi- 
a  right  to  shut  up  the  disputants  in 
His ;  or  where  silence  can  be  imposed  on 
either  party  by  the  refusal  of  a  license. 

Not  that  it  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
political  or  religious  controversies  are  the  only 
products  of  the  liberty  of  the  British  press  ;  the 
mind  once  let  loose  to  inquiry,  and  suffered  to 
operate  without  restraint,  necessarily  deviates 
into  peculiar  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new  tracks, 
where  she  is  indeed  sometimes  lost  in  a  labyrinth, 
from  which  though  she  cannot  return,  and  scarce 
knows  how  to  proceed,  yet  sometimes  makes 
useful  discoveries,  or  finds  out  nearer  paths  to 


The  boundless  liberty  with  which  every  man 
may  write  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  new  sentiments  to  the  public, 
without  danger  of  suffering  either  ridicule  or 
censure,  which  every  man  may  enjoy,  whose 
vanity  does  not  incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his 
performances,  naturally  invites  those  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  speculation,  to  try  how  their 
notions  will  be  received  by  a  nation,  which  ex- 
empts caution  from  fear,  and  modesty  from 
shame ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  where  repu 
tation  may  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  lost 
multitudes  are  willing 
thrust  their  opinions 
with  unsuccessful 
happy  temerity. 

it  is  observed,  that,  among  the  natives  of 
England,  is  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  hu- 
mour, than  in  any  other  country ;  and  doubt- 
less, where  every  man  has  a  full  liberty  to  pro- 
his  conceptions,  variety  of  humour  must 
variety  of  writers;  and,  where  the 
iber  of  authors  is  so  great,  there  cannot  but 
be  some  worthy  of  distinction. 

All  these,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious 
to  be  enumerated,  have  contributed  to  make 
pamphlets  and  small  tracts  a  very  important  part 
of  an  English  library  ;  nor  are  there  any  pieces, 
which  those,  who  aspire  to  the  reputation 


ned,  but  needs  not  be  lost, 
ling  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
is  into  the  light  j  sometimes 


short  time,  or  omitted  in  formal  relations,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  sparks  of  truth, 
which,  when  united,  may  afford  light  in  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  of  state,  as,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
Miscellany ;  and  which  it  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  to  preserve  unextinguished. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
subjects  of  yet  more  importance.  In  contro- 
versies that  relate  to  the  truths  of  religion,  the 
first  essays  of  reformation  are  generally  timo- 
rous; and  those  who  have  opinions  to  offer, 
which  they  expect  to  be  opposed,  produce  their 
sentiments  by  degrees,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
small  tracts:  by  degrees,  that  they  may  not 
shock  their  readers  with  too  many  novelties 
at  once ;  and  in  small  tracts,  that  they  may  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  privately  printed  ;  almost 
every  controversy,  therefore,  has  been,  for  a 
time,  carried  on  in  pamphlets,  nor  has  swelled 
into  larger  volumes,  till  the  first  ardour  of  the 
disputants  has  subsided,  and  they  have  recol- 
lected their  notions  with  coolness  enough  to 
digest  them  into  order,  consolidate  them  into  sys- 
tems, and  fortify  them  with  authorities. 

From  pamphlets,  consequently,  are  to  be 
learned  the  progress  of  every  debate  ;  the  vari- 
ous state  to  which  the  questions  have  been 
changed  ;  the  artifices  and  fallacies  which  have 
been  used,  and  the  subterfuges  by  which  reason 
has  been  eluded  ;  in  such  writings  may  be  seen 
how  the  mind  has  been  opened  by  degrees,  how 
one  truth  has  led  to  another,  how  error  has  been 
disentangled,  and  hints  improved  to  demonstra- 
tion, which  pleasure,  ana  many  others,  are 
lost  by  him  that  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
by  whom  these  scattered  sentiments  are  col- 
lected, who  will  see  none  of  the  changes  of 
fortune  which  every  opinion  has  passed  through, 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  remarking  the  tran- 
sient advantages  which  error  may  sometimes 
obtain,  by  the  artifices  of  its  patron,  or  the  suc- 
cessful rallies  by  which  truth  regains  the  day, 
after  a  repulse;  but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces 
the  dispute  thiough  into  particular  gradations, 
as  he  that  hcais  of  a  victory,  to  him  that  sees 
the  battle. 


attention,  or  greater  expense ;  because  many 
advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  perusal  of 
these  small  productions,  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  that  of  larger  works. 

If  we  regard  history,  it  is  well  known  that 
most  political  treatises  have  for  a  long  time  ap- 
pearcd  in  this  form,  and  that  the  first  relations 
of  transactions,  while  they  are  yet  the  subject 
of  conversation,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ 
the  conjectures  of  mankind,  are  delivered  by 
these  petty  writers  who  have  opportunities  of 
collecting  the  different  sentiments  of  disputants, 
of  inquiring  the  truth  from  living  witnesses, 
and  of  copying  their  representations  from  the 
and,  therefore,  they  preset 
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tracts  are  so  numerous,  our  attempt  to 
them  in  volumes  cannot  be  thought  either 
less  or  unseasonable  ;  for  there  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  securing  them  from  accidents ;  and  they 
have  already  been  so  long  neglected  that  this 
design  cannot  be  delayed,  without  hazarding 
the  loss  of  many  pieces,  which  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  another  age. 

The  practice  of  publishing  pamphlets  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  has  now  prevailed 
more  than  two  centuries  among  us  ;  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that,  as  no  large 
collections  have  been  yet  made,  many  curious 
tracts  must  have  perished  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to 
lament  that  loss ;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon 
it,  with  any  other  view,  than  that  of  quickening 
our  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of 
that  yet  remain  :  of 
greater  number  than 
by  any  one  person. 

The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets  among  us, 
is  generally  thought  to  be  at  the  new  opposition 
raised  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of 
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of  the  reasonableness  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, as  it  was  then  called,  propagated  their 
opinions  in  small  pieces,  which  were  cheaply 
printed;  and,  what  was  then  of  great  impor- 
tance, easily  concealed.  These  treatises  were 
generally  printed  in  foreign  countries,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  always  very  correct.  There  was 
not  then  that  opportunity  of  printing  in  private  , 
for  the  number  of  printers  was  small,  and  the 
presses  were  easily  overlooked  by  the  clergy, 
who  spared  no  labour  or  vigilance  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  suspect,  that  some  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  on  the  propagation  of  truth  by  a  secret 
press ;  for  one  of  the  first  treatises  in  favour  of 
the  reformation,  is  said,  at  the  end,  to  be  printed 
at  Greenwich,  by  the  permission  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
presses  were  employed  in  favour  of  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  small  tracts  were  dispersed  over 
the  nation,  to  reconcilo  them  to  the  new  forms 
of  worship.  In  this  reign,  likewise,  political 
pamphlets  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  by  the 
addresses  of  the  rebels  of  Devonshire ;  all  which 
means  of  propagating  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  so  disturbed  the  court,  that  no  sooner 
was  queen  Mary  resolved  to  reduce  her  subjects 
to  the  Romish  superstition,  but  she  artfully,  by 
a  charter*  granted  to  certain  freemen  of  Lon- 
don, in  whose  fidelity,  no  doubt,  she  confided, 
entirely  prohibited  cdl  presses,  but  what  should 
be  licensed  by  them ;  which  charter  is  that  by 
which  the  corporation  of  Stationers  in  London  is 
at  this  time  incorporated. 

Under  the  reign  of  queen  Eliznbetii,  when 
liberty  again  began  to  nourish,  the  practice  of 
writing  pamphlets  became  more  general,  prist  s 
were  multiplied,  and  books  were  dispersed;  and, 
I  believe,  it  may  properly  be  said,  that  the 
trade  of  writing  began  at  that  time,  and  that  it 
has  ever  since  gradually  increased  in  the  num- 
ber, though,  perhaps,  not  in  the  style  of  those 
that  followed  it. 

In  this  reign  was  erected  the  first  secret  press 
against  the  church  as  now  established,  of  which 
I  have  found  any  certain  account.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Puritans  and  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  nation  to  another,  by  them,  as  they 
round  themselves  in  danger  of  discovery.  From 
this  press  issued  most  of  the  pamphlets  against 
Whitirift  and  his  associates  in  the  ecclesiastical 
government,  and,  when  it  was  at  last  seized  at 
Manchester,  it  was  employed  upon  a  pamphlet 
called  More  Work  for  a  Cooper. 

In  the  peaceable  reign  of  King  James,  those 
minds  which  might,  perhaps,  with  less  disturb- 
ance of  the  world  have  been  engrossed  by  war, 
were  employed  in  controversy ;  and  writings  of 
all  kinds  were  multiplied  among  us.  The  press, 
however,  was  not  wholly  engaged  in  polemical 
performances,  for  more  innocent  subjects  were 
sometimes  treated;  and  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  is  not  generally  known,  that 
the  treatises  of  Husbandry  and  Agriculture, 
which  were  published  about  that  time,  are  so 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 


•  Which  begina  thus :  **  Know  ye,  thai  we,  consider- 
Ing  and  manifestly  perceiving,  that  several  eeditiou*  and 
heretical  b.>..k«  or  tracto— Malnst  the  faith  and  aound 
:  doctrine  of  holy  mother, 


wiiom  tney  were  written,  or  10  wnom  incy  were 

sold. 

The  next  reign  is  too  well  known  to  have 

been  a  time  of  confusion,  and  disturbance,  and 
disputes  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  writings  which 
were  produced,  bear  a  natural  proportion  to  the 
number  of  questions  that  were  discussed  at  that 
time ;  each  party  had  its  authors  and  its  presses, 
and  no  endeavours  were  omitted  to  gain  prose- 
lytes to  every  opinion.  I  know  not  whether 
this  may  not  properiv  be  called  The  Age  of 
Pamphlets  ;  for,  though  thev,  perhaps,  may  not 
arise  to  such  multitudes  as  Air.  Rawlinson  ima- 
gined, they  were,  undoubtedly,  more  numerous 
than  can  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  same  differences,  in 
religious  opinions,  are  well  known  to  have  sub- 
sisted, and  the  same  political  struggles  to  have 
been  frequently  renewed ;  and,  therefore,  a  great 
number  of  pens  were  employed,  on  different  oc- 
casions, till  at  length  all  other 
absorbed  in  the  popish  controversy. 

From  the  pamphlets  which  these  different 
periods  of  time  produced,  it  is  proposed,  that 
this  Miscellany  shall  be  compiled ;  for  which  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  materials  will  be  want- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  will  be  in 
what  manner  to  dispose  them. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  under- 
takings of  this  kind,  have  ranged  the  pamphlets, 
which  chance  threw  into  their  hands,  without 
any  regard  either  to  the  subject  on  which  they 
treated,  or  the  time  in  which  they  were  written ; 
a  practice  in  no  wise  to  be  imitated  by  us,  who 
want  for  no  materials ;  of  which  we  shall  choose 
those  we  think  best  for  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  times  and  things,  and  mos 
ing  and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  different  methods  which 
selves  upon  the  first  view  of  the  great  heaps  of 
pamphlets  which  the  Harleian  library  exhibits, 
the  two  which  merit  most  attention  are,  to  dis- 
tribute the  treatises  acccording  to  their  subjects, 
or  their  dates ;  but  neither  of  these  ways  can  be 
conveniently  followed.  By  ranging  our  collec- 
tion in  order  of  time,  we  must  necessarily  publish 
those  pieces  first,  which  least  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  the  bulk  of  mankind;  and  our  design 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment, before  it  can  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  ob- 
tain general  regard  :  by  confining  ourselves  for 
anv  long  time  to  any  single  subject,  we  shall 
reduce  our  readers  to  one  class  ;  and,  as  we 
shall  lose  all  the  grace  of  varietv,  shall  <!isgust 
all  those  who  read  chiefly  to  be  diverted.  There 
is  likewiso  one  objection  of  equal  force 
both  these  methods,  that  we  shall 
selves  from  the  advantage  of  any  futi 
ries  ;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  assemble  ^ 
all  the  pamplets  which  have  been  written  in 
age  or  on  any  subject 

It  may  be  added,  in  vindication  of  oar  in- 
tended practice,  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Photius,  whose  collections  are  no  less  miscella- 
neous than  ours;  and  who  declares,  that  he 
leaves  it  to  his  reader  to  reduce  his  extracts 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Most  of  the  pieces  which  shall  be  offered  in 
this  collection  to  the  public,  will  be  int 
by  short  prefaces,  in  which  will  be  given 

for  which  they  are 
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ported  ;  notes  will  bo  sometimes  adjoined,  for  the 
explanation  of  obscure  passages,  or  obsolete  ex- 
pressions ;  and  care  will  be  taken  to  mingle  use 
and  pleasure  through  the  whole  collection.  Not- 
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withstanding  every  subject  may  not  be  relished 
by  every  reader,  yet  the  buyer  may  be  assured 
that  each  number  will  repay  his  generous  sub- 
scription. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 


MONS.  CROUSAZ  AND  MR.  WARBURTON, 


MR.  POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  MAN, 


IM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  VOL*  XIII. 


Ml  Urban, — It  would  not  be  found  useless 
in  the  learned  world,  if  in  written  controversies, 
as  in  oral  disputations,  a  moderator  could  be 
selected,  who  might  in  some  degree  superintend 
the  debate,  restrain  all  needless  excursions,  re- 
press all  personal  reflections,  and  at  last  recapi- 
tulate the  arguments  on  each  side  ;  and  who, 
though  he  should  not  assume  the  province  of 
deciding  the  question,  might  at  least  exhibit  it  in 


This  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Crousaz's  Commentary  on 
the  Essay  on  Man,  and  Mr.  Warburton's  An- 
swer to  it  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  the  controvertists,  and 
perhaps  the  ardour  with  which  each  has  en- 
deavoured to  support  his  cause,  have  made  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  necessary  for  the  information 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Mr.  Pope's  readers. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  men- 
tioned that  of  recalling  the  disputants  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  cutting  off  the  excrescences  of  a  debate, 
which  Mr.  Crousaz  will  not  suffer  to  be  long  un- 
employed, and  the  repression  of  personal  invec- 
tive* which  havo  not  been  very  carefully  avoided 
on  either  part ;  and  are  less  excusable,  because 
h  has  not  been  proved,  that  either  the  poet,  or 
his  commentator,  wrote  with  any  other  design 
than  that  of  promoting  happiness  by  cultivating 
reason  and  piety. 

Mr.  Warhurton  hasindeed  so  much  depressed 
the  character  of  his  adversary,  that  before  I  con- 
sider the  controversy  between  them,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  some  specimens  oi  Mr. 
Crousaz's  sentiments,  by  which  it  will  probably 
be  shown,  that  he  is  far  from  deserving  either 
indignation  or  contempt;  that  his  notions  are 
just,  though  they  arc  sometimes  introduced  with- 
out necessity  ;  and  defended  when  they  are  not 
teed;  and  that  his  abilities  and  parts  are 
as  mav  entitle  hun  to  reverence  from  those 


In  page  35th  of  the  English  translation,  he 
exhibits  an  observation  which  every  writer  ought 
to  impress  upon  his  mind,  and  which  may  afford 
a  sufficient  apology  for  his  commentary. 

On  the  notion  of  a  ruling  passion  he  oners  this 
rk  :  "Nothing  so  much  hinders  men  from 

over  their  ruling 
gained  in 
sober  reflec- 


reinai 
obtaining 
passions,  as 


:i 


such  as  mav  e 
who  think  his 


complete  victory 
that  all  the  advantages 
their  days  of  retreat,  by  just  and 
tions,  whether  struck  out  by  their 
borrowed  from  good  books,  or  from  the  conver- 
sation of  men  of  merit,  are  destroyed  in  a  few 
moments  by  a  free  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  libertines ;  and  thus  the  work  is  always  to 
be  begun  anew.  A  gamester  resolves  to  leave 
off  play,  by  which  he  finds  his  health  impaired, 
his  family  ruined,  and  his  passions  inflamed  ;  in 
this  resolution  he  persists  a  few  days,  but  soon 
yields  to  an  invitation,  which  will  give  his  pre- 
vailing inclination  an  opportunity  of  reviving  in 
all  its  force.  The  case  is  the  same  with  other 
men :  but  is  reason  to  be  charged  with  these  ca- 
lamities and  follies,  or  rather  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  its  voice  in  opposition  to  im- 
pertinent solicitations  ?" 

On  the  means  recommended  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  he  observes,  that  "the  abili- 
vhich  our  Maker  has  given  us,  and  tho 


internal  and  external  advantages  with  which  he 
has  invested  us,  are  of  two  very  different  kinds ; 
those  of  one  kind  are  bestowed  in  common  upon 
us  and  the  brute  creation,  but  the  other  exalts  us 
far  above  other  animals.  To  disregard  any  of 
these  gifts,  would  be  ingratitude ;  but  to  neglect 
those  of  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and  the  functions 
of  mere  animal  life,  would  be  a  far  greater 
crime.  We  are  formed  by  our  Creator  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  regulating  our  con- 
duct by  reasonable  rules;  it  is  therefore  our 
duty  to  cultivate  our  understandines,  and  exalt 
We  need  but  i 
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to  find,  that  the  greatest  pleasures  will  arise 
from  such  endeavours. 

M  It  is  trifling  to  allege,  in  opposition  to  this 
truth,  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired,  nor 
virtue  pursued,  without  toil  and  efforts,  and  that 
all  eflbrts  produce  fatigue.  God  requires  nothing 
dispro  portioned  to  the  powers  he  has  given,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  consists  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

"  Toil  and  weariness  are  the  effects  of  vanity : 
when  a  man  has  formed  a  design  of  excelling 
others  in  merit,  he  is  disquieted  by  their  advance*, 
and  leaves  nothing  unattempted,  that  he  may 
step  before  them :  this  occasions  a  thousand  un- 
reasonable emotions,  which  justly  bring  their 
punishment  along  with  them. 

M  But  let  a  man  study  and  labour  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  abilities  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  bis  approbation ;  let 
him  attentively  reflect  on  the  infinite  value  of 
that  approbation,  and  the  highest  encomiums 
that  men  can  bestow  will  vanish  into  nothing 
at  the  comparison.  When  we  live  in  this  man- 
ner, we  find  that  we  live  for  a  great  and  glorious 
end. 

"  When  this  is  our  frame  of  mind,  wo  find  it 
no  longer  difficult  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the 
gratifications  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  most 
gross  enjoyments  of  sense.  We  take  what  is 
necessary  to  preserve  health  and  vigour,  bat 


are  not  to  give  ourselves  up  to  pleasures  that 

weaken  the  attention,  and  dull  the  under- 
s  landing." 

And  the  true  sense  of  Mr.  Pope's  assertion, 
that  Whatever  is,  is  right,  and  I  believe  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  written,  is  thus  explained:  "A 
sacred  and  adorable  order  is  established  in  the 
government  of  mankind.  These  are  certain  and 
unvaried  truths :  he  that  seeks  God,  and  makes 
it  his  happiness  to  live  in  obedience  to  him,  shall 
obtain  what  he  endeavours  after,  in  a  degree  far 
above  his  present  comprehension.  He  that  tumi 
his  back  upon  his  Creator,  neglects  to  obey  him, 
and  perseveres  in  his  disobedience,  shall  obtain 
no  other  happiness  than  he  can  receive  from  en- 
joyments of  his  own  procuring ;  void  of  satisfac- 
tion, weary  of  life,  wasted  by  empty  cares,  and 
remorses  equally  harassing  and  just,  he  will  ex- 
perience the  certain  consequences  of  his  own 
choice.  Thus  will  justice  and  goodness  resume 
their  empire,  and  that  order  be  restored  which 
men  have  broken." 

I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you  or  your  readers 
with  more  quotations,  but  if  you  shall  inform  me 
that  a  continuation  of  my  correspondence  will  be 
well  received,  I  shall  descend  to  particular  pav 
s  iL"  s,  Avn\  how  Mr.  Pope  save  sometimes  occa- 
sion to  mistakes,  and  how  Mr.  Crousaz  was 
misled  by  his  suspicion  of  the  system  of  fatality. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  «c 
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THE  LONDON  CHRONICLE, 

JANUARY  1,  1757. 


It  has  always  been  lamented,  that  of  the  little 
time  allotted  to  man,  much  must  be  spent  upon 
superfluities.  Every  prospect  has  its  obstruc- 
tions, which  we  must  break  to  enlarge  our  view ; 
every  step  of  our  progress  finds  impedimenta, 
which,  however  eager  to  go  forward,  we  must 
slop  to  remove.  Even  those  who  profess  to  teach 
the  way  to  happiness,  have  multiplied  our  en- 
cumbrances, and  the  author  of  almost  every  book 

jy  a  preface. 
The  writers  of  the  Chronicle  hope  to  be  easily 
forgiven,  though  they  should  not  be  free  from  an 
infection  that  has  seized  the  whole  fraternity,  and 
instead  of  falling  immediately  to  their  subjects, 
should  detain  the  reader  for  a  time  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  their  design,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  plan,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
which  they  intend  to  prosecute.  Such  premo- 
nitions, though  not  always  necessary  when  the 
reader  has  the  book  complete  in  his  hand,  and 
may  find  by  bis  own  eyes  whatever  can  be  found 
in  it,  yet  may  be  more  easily  allowed  to  works 


published  gradually  in  successive  parts,  of  which  j  the  hourly 


the  scheme  can  only  be  so  far 
author  shall  think  fit  to  discover  it. 

The  Paper  which  we  now  invite  the  public  to 
add  to  the  papers  with  which  it  is  already  rather 
wearied  than^ satisfied,  consists  of  mi 

odical  sheets,  and  some  peculiar  to  itself 

The  first  demand  made  by  the  reader  of  a 
journal  is,  that  he  should  find  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  foreign  transactions  and  domestic  inci- 
dents. This  is  always  expected,  but  this  is  very 
rarely  performed.  Of  those  writers  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  intelligence, 
some  have  given  and  others  have  sold  their  abi- 
lities, whether  small  or  great,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  that  divide  us  ;  and  without  a  wise, 
for  truth  or  thought  of  decency,  without  care  of 
any  other  reputation  than  that  of  a  stubborn  ad- 
herence to  their  abettors,  carry  on  the  same 
tenor  of  representation  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  right  and  wrong,  neither  depressed  by 
letection,  nor  abashed  by  confutation,  proud  « 
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the  contumelies  that  falsehood  and  slander 
may  brine  upon  them,  as  new  proofs  of  their 
seal  and  fidelity. 

With  these  heroes  we  have  no  ambition  to  be 
numbered  ;  we  leave  to  the  confessors  of  faction 
the  merit  of  their  sufferings,  and  arc  desirous  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  truth. 
That  all  our  facts  will  be  authentic,  or  all  our 
remarks  just,  we  dare  not  venture  to  promise : 
we  can  relate  but  what  wc  hear,  we  can  point 
out  but  what  we  see.  Of  remote  transactions, 
the  first  accounts  are  always  confused,  and  com- 
monly exaggerated :  and  in  domestic  affairs,  if 
the  power  to  conceal  is  leas,  the  interest  to  mis- 
represent is  often  greater ;  and,  what  is  suffi- 
v<  v  illous,  truth  seems  to  fly  from  curi- 
y/and  as  many  inquirers  produce  many  nar- 
ratives, whatever  engages  the  public  attention  is 
immediately  disguised  by  the  embellishments  of 
fiction.  We  pretend  to  no  peculiar  power  of  dis- 
entangling contradiction  or  denuding  forgery,  we 
have  no  settled  correspondence  with  the  Anti- 
podes, nor  maintain  any  spies  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes.  But  as  we  shall  always  be  conscious 
that  our  mistakes  are  involuntary,  we  shall 
watch  the  gradual  discoveries  of  time,  and  re- 
tract whatever  we  have  hastily  and  erroneously 


In  the  narratives  of  the  daily  writers  every 
reader  perceive*  somewhat  of  neatness  and  pu- 
rity wanting,  which  at  the  first  view  it  seems 
easy  to  supply  :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that 
those  passages  must  be  written  in  haste,  and 
that  there  is  often  no  other  choice,  but  that  they 
must  want  either  novelty  or  accuracy  ;  and  that 
as  life  is  very  uniform,  the  affairs  of  one  week  arc 
so  like  those  of  another,  that  by  any  attempt 
after  variety  of  expression,  invention  would  soon 
be  wearied,  and  language  exhausted.  Some  im- 
provements however  we  hope  to  make ;  and  for 
the  rest,  wc  think  that  when  we  commit  only 
faults,  we  shall  not  bo  excluded  from 


The  accounts  of  prices  of  corn  and  stocks  are 
to  most  of  our  readers  of  more  importance  than 
narratives  of  greater  sound  :  and  as  exactness  is 
here  within  the  reach  of  diligence,  our  readers 
may  justly  require  it  from  us. 

Memorials  of  a  private  and  personal  kind, 


relate  deaths,  marriages,  and  preferments,  [  gence  and  candour 


must  always  be  imperfect  by  omission,  and  oftet 
erroneous  by  misinformation  ;  but  even  in  these 
there  shall  not  be  wanted  care  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, or  to  rectify  them  whenever  they  shall  be 
found. 

That  part  of  our  work,  by  which  it  is  disun- 
guished  from  all  others,  is  the  literary  journal,  or 
account  of  the  labours  and  productions  of  the 
learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time  among  the 
deficiencies  of  English  literature  ;  but  as  the  ca- 
price of  man  is  always  starting  from  too  little  to 
too  much,  we  have  now,  among  other  distnrbert 
of  human  quiet,  a  numerous  body  of  reviewers 
and  remarket*. 

Every  art  is  improved  by  the  emulation  of 
competitors  i  those  who  make  no  advances  to- 
wards excellence,  may  stand  as  warnings  against 
faults.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that  petu- 
lance which  treats  with  contempt  whatever  has 
hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  Wc  shall  repress 
that  elation  of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  the 
cruelties  of  criticism,  and  not  only  murders  repu- 
tation, but  murders  it  by  torture.  Whenever 
we  feel  ourselves  ignorant,  we  shall  at  least  be 
modest.  Our  intention  is  not  to  pre-oecupy 
judgment  by  praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify 
curiosity  by  early  intelligence,  and  to  tell  rather 
what  our  authors  have  attempted,  than  what 
they  have  performed.  The  title*  of  books  are 
necessarily  short,  and  therefore  disclose  but  im- 
perfectly tlx  contents ;  they  are  sometimes  fraud- 
ulent, and  intended  to  raise  false  expectations. 
In  our  account  this  brevity  will  be  extended,  and 
these  frauds,  whenever  they  are  detected,  will 
be  exposed ;  for  though  we  write  without  inten- 
tion to  injure,  we  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
made  parties  to  deceit. 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of  his 
work,  we  shall  willingly  receive  it ;  if  any  lite- 
rary anecdote,  or  curious  observation,  shall  be 
communicated  to  us,  we  will  carefully  insert  it. 
Many  facts  are  known  and  forgotten ;  many  ob- 
servations are  made  and  suppressed ;  and  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  are  frequently  lost,  for 
wont  of  a  repository  in  which  they  may  be  con- 
veniently preserved. 

No  man  can  modestly  promise  what  he  cannot 
ascertain  :  we  hope  for  the  praise  of  knowh 
1  discernment,  but  we  claim  only  I 
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Navigation,  like  other  arts,  has  been  per- 
fected by  degrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  any  age  or  nation  was  without  some  vessel, 
in  which  nvers  might  be  passed  by  travellers, 
or  lakes  frequented by  fishermen;  out  we  hnvc 


the  violence  of  the  ocean  before  the  ark  of 

Noah. 

As  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  memory  of  the  means 
by  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved 
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would  be  continued  long 
ants,  and  that  the  possibility 
could  never  be  doubted. 

What  men  know  to  be  practicable,  a  thousand 
motives  will  incite  them  to  try;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  from  the  time  that  the 
generations  of  the  postdiluvian  race  spread  to 
the  sea -shores,  there  were  always  navigators 
that  ventured  upon  the  sea,  though,  perhaps,  not 
willingly  beyond  the  sight  of  land. 

Of  the  ancient  voyages  little  certain  is  known, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader 
such  conjectures  as  learned  men  have  offered  to 
the  world.  The  Romans,  by  conquering  Car- 
thage, put  a  stop  to  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
distant  nations  with  one  another,  and  because 
they  thought  only  on  war  and  conquest,  as  their 
empire  increased,  commerce  was  discouraged  ; 
till  under  the  latter  emperors,  ships  seem  to  have 
been  of  little  other  use  than  to  transport  soldiers. 

Navigation  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great 
degree  of  certainty  without  the  compass,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  wonderful 
quality  by  which  a  needle  or  small  bar  of  steel, 
touched  with  a  loadstone  or  magnet,  and  turning 
freely  by  equilibration  on  a  point,  always  pre- 
serves the  meridian,  and  directs  its  two  ends 
north  and  south,  was  discovered,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  in  1299,  by  John  Gola  of 
Amalti,  a  town  in  Italy. 

From  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
navigation  made  continual,  though  slow,  im- 
provements, which  the  confusion  and  barbarity 
of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  communication 
between  orders  of  men  so  distant  as  sailors  and 
monks,  hindered  from  being  distinctly  and  buc- 
ccssively  recorded. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  sailors  still  want- 
ed either  knowledge  or  courage,  for  they  conti- 
nued for  two  centuries  to  creep  along  the  coast, 
and  considered  every  headland  as  unpassable 
1  ran  far  into  the  seu,  and  against  which  the 
broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

who  is  known  to  have  formed  the 
discoveries,  or  the  first  who  had 
power  to  execute  his  purposes,  was  Don  Henry 
the  Fifth,  son  of  John,  the  first  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  Philippina,  sister  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  England.  Don  Henry  having  attended  his 
father  to  the  conquest  of  Cento,  obtained  by  con- 
versation with  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent, 
some  accounts  of  the  interior  kingdoms  and 
southern  coast  of  Africa ;  which,  though  rude 
and  indistinct,  were  sufficient  to  raise  his  curi- 
osity, and  convince  him,  that  there  were  coun- 
tries yet  unknown  and  worthy  of  discovery. 

He  therefore  equipped  some  small  vessels,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  pass  as  far  as  they 
could  along  the  coast  of  Africa  which  looked 
upon  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  the  immensity  of 
which  struck  the  gross  and  unskilful  navigators 
of  these  times  with  terror  and  amazement  He 
was  not  able  to  communicate  his  own  ardour  to 
his  seamen,  who  proceeded  very  slowly  in  the 
new  attempt;  each  was  afraid  to  venture  much 
farther  than  he  that  went  before  him,  and  ten 
years  were  spent  before  they  had  advanced  be- 
yond Cape  Bajador,  so  called  from  its  progres- 
sion into  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  by  which  it 
must  be  doubled.    The  opposition  of  this  pro- 
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le  course  of  the  sea,  produced  a  vio- 
and  high  waves,  into  which  they 


durst  not  venture,  and  which  they  had 
knowledge  enough  to  avoid  " 
the  land  into  the  open  sea. 

The  prince  was  desirous  to  know  something 
of  the  countries  that  lay  beyond  this  formidable 
cape,  and  sent  two  commanders,  named  John 
Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Tristan  Vaz,  in  1418,  to 

Cass  beyond  Bajador,  and  survey  the  coast  be- 
ind  it  They  were  caught  by  a  tempest,  which 
drove  them  out  into  the  unknown  ocean,  where 
they  expected  to  perish  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  or  perhaps  to  wander  for  ever  in  the  bound- 
less deep.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of  their  despair, 
they  found  a  small  island,  where  they  sheltered 
themselves,  and  which  the  sense  of  their  deliver- 
ance disposed  them  to  call  Puerto  Santo,  or  the 
Holy  Haven. 

When  they  returned  with  an  account  of  this 
new  island,  Henry  performed  a  public  act  of 
thanksgiving,  and  sent  them  again  with  seeds 
and  cattle ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  Spanish  his- 
torian, that  they  set  two  rabbits  on  shore,  which 
increased  so  much  in  a  few  years,  that  they 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  their 
corn  and  plants,  and  were  suffered  to  enjoy  the 
island  without  opposition. 

In  the  second  or  third  voyage  to  Puerto  Santo, 
(for  authors  do  not  agree  which,)  a  third  captain, 
called  Perello,  was  joined  to  the  two  former. 
As  they  looked  round  the  island  upon  the  ocean, 
they  saw  at  a  distance  something  which  they 
took  for  a  cloud,  till  they  perceived  that  it  did 
not  change  its  place.  They  directed  their  course 
towards  it,  and,  in  1419,  discovered  another 
island  covered  with  trees,  which  they  therefore 
called  Madera,  or  the  Isle  of  Wood. 

Madera  was  given  to  Vaz  or  Zarco,  who  set 
fire  to  the  woods,  which  are  reported  by  Sousa 
to  have  burned  for  seven  years  together,  and  to 
have  been  wasted,  till  want  of  wood 
greatest  inconveniency  of  the  place.  But  _ 
wood  is  not  very  apt  to  burn,  and  the  heavy  rains 
which  fall  in  these  countries  must  surely  have 
extinguished  the  conflagration,  were  it  ever  so 
violent. 

There  was  yet  little  progress  made  upon  the 
southern  coast,  and  Henry's  project  was  treated 
as  chimerical  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  At 
last  Gilianes,  in  1433,  passed  the  dreadful  cape, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bajador,  and  came 
back,  to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  voyages  more,  made  in  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  they  passed  forty-two  leagues  farther, 
and  in  the  latter,  two  men  with  horses  ' 
on  shore,  wandered  over  the  country,  and 
nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to  the  savage 
manners  of  that  age,  they  attacked  ;  the  natives 
having  javelins,  wounded  one  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  received  some  wounds  from  them.  At  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  they  found  sea  wolves  in  great 
numbers,  and  brought  home  many  of  their  skins, 
which  were  much  esteemed. 

Antonio  Gonzales,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
associates  of  Gilianes,  was  sent  again,  in  1440, 
to  bring  back  a  cargo  of  the  skins  of  sea  wolves. 
He  was  followed  in  another  ship  by  Nunno  Tris- 
tam.  They  were  now  of  strength  sufficient  to 
venture  upon  violence ;  they  therefore  landed, 
and  without  either  right  or  provocation,  made 
all  whom  they  seized  their  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  to  Portugal,  with  great 
both  from  the  prince  and  the  na~ 
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Henry  now  began  to  please  himself  with  the 
success  of  his  projects,  and  as  one  of  his  pur- 
poses was  the  conversion  of  infidels,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  impart  his  undertaking  to  the 
pope,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  To  this  end  Fernando  Lopez  d'Azc- 
vedo  was  despatched  to  Rome,  who  related  to 
the  pope  and  cardinals  the  great  designs  of 
Henry,  and  magnified  his  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  religion.  The  popo  was  ph  ascd  with 
the  narrative,  and  by  a  formal  bull,  conferred 
upon  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  countries 
which  should  be  discovered  as  far  as  India,  to- 
gether with  India  itself,  and  granted  several  pri- 
vileges and  indulgences  to  the  churches  which 
Henry  had  built  in  bis  new  regions,  and  to  the 
men  engaged  in  the  navigation  for  discovery. 
By  this  bull,  all  other  princes  were  forbidden  to 
encroach  upon  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese, 
on  pain  of  the  censures  incurred  by  the  crime  of 
usurpation. 

The  approbation  of  the  pope,  the  sight  of  men 
whose  manners  and  appearance  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europeans,  and  the  hope  of 
gain  from  golden  regions,  which  has  been  al- 
ways the  great  incentive  to  hazard  and  discovery, 
now  began  to  operate  with  full  force.  The  de- 
sire of  riches  and  of  dominion,  which  yet  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  filled  the  courts  of 
the  Portuguese  prince  with  innumerable  adven- 
turers from  very  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Some 
wanted  to  be  employed  in  the  search  after  new 
countries,  and  some  to  be  settled  in  those  which 
had  been  already  found. 

Communities  now  began  to  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  many  associations 
were  formed  for  the  equipment  of  ships,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  riches  of  distant  regions, 
which  perhaps  were  always  supposed  to  be  more 
wealthy,  as  more  remote.  These  undertakers 
agreed  to  pay  the  prince  a  fifth  part  of  the  profit, 
sometimes  a  greater  share,  and  sent  out  the  ar- 
mament at  their  own  expense. 

The  city  of  Lagos  was  the  first  that  earned  on 
this  design  by  contribution.  The  inhabitants 
fitted  out  six  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
carot,  one  of  the  prince's  household,  and  soon 
oiler  fourteen  more  were  furnished  for  the  same 
purpose,  under  the  same  commander ;  to  those 
were  added  many  belonging  to  private  men,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  twenty-six  ships  put  to  sea 
in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  should!  present 

The  ships  of  Lagos  were  soon  separated  by 
foul  weather,  and  the  rest,  taking  each  its  own 
course,  stopped  at  different  parts  of  the  African 
coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verd.  Some 
of  them,  in  1444,  anchored  at  Gomcra,  one  of 
the  Canaries,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  took  them  into  their  service 
against  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Palma,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war ;  but  the  Portuguese  at 
their  return  to  Gomcra,  not  being  made  so  rich 
as  they  expected,  fell  upon  their  friends,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  stipula- 
tions of  alliance,  and  making  several  of  them 
prisoners  and  slaves,  set  sail  for  Lisbon. 

The  Canaries  are  supposed  to  have  been 
known,  however  imperfectly,  to  the  ancients ; 
but  in  the  confusion  of  the  subsequent  ages  they 
were  lost  and  forgotten,  till  about  the  year  1340, 
the  Biscayners  found  Lucarot,  and  invading  it, 
(for  to  find  a  new  country  and  invade  it  has  al- 


ways been  the  same,)  brought  away  seventy 

captives,  and  some  commodities  of  the  place. 
Louis  de  la  Ccrda,  count  of  Clermont,  of  the 
blood  royal  both  of  France  and  Spain,  nephew 
of  John  de  la  Cerda,  who  called  himself  the 
Prince  of  Fortune,  had  once  a  mind  to  settle  in 
those  islands,  and  applying  himself  first  to  the 
king  of  Arragon,  and  then  to  Clement  VI.  was 
by  the  pope  crowned,  at  Avignon,  king  of  the 
Canaries,  on  condition  that  he  should  reduce 
them  to  the  true  religion  ;  but  the  prince  altered 
his  mind,  and  went  into  France  to  serve  against 
the  English.  The  kings  both  of  Castile  and 
Portugal,  though  they  did  not  oppose  the  papal 
grant,  yet  complained  of  it,  as  made  without 
their  knowledge,  and  in  contravention  of  their 
rights. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made 
by  John  de  Betancour,  a  French  gentleman,  for 
whom  his  kinsman,  Robin  de  Braquement,  ad- 
miral of  France,  begged  them,  with  the  title  of 
king  from  Henry  the  Magnificent  of  Castile,  to 
whom  he  had  done  eminent  services.  John  made 
himself  master  of  some  of  the  isles,  but  could 
never  conquer  the  grand  Canary;  and  having 
spent  all  that  he  had,  went  back  to  Europe, 
leaving  his  nephew,  Massiot  de  Betancour,  to 
take  care  of  his  new  dominion.  Massiot  had  a 
(jiiarrel  with  the  vicar-general,  and  was  likewise 
disgusted  by  the  long  absence  of  his  uncle, 
whom  the  French  king  detained  in  his  service, 
and  being  able  to  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  he 
transferred  his  rights  to  Don  Henry,  in  exchange 
for  some  districts  in  the  Madera,  where  he  set 
tied  his  family. 

Don  Henry,  when  he  had  purchased  those 
islands,  sent'thither,  in  1424,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse  ; 
but  the  army  was  too  numerous  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  country.  The  king  of  Castile  af- 
terwards claimed  them,  as  conquered  by  his  sub- 
jects under  Betancour,  and  held  under  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  fealty  and  homage ;  his 
claim  was  allowed,  and  the  Canaries  were  re- 
signed. 

It  was  the  constant  practice  of  Henry's  navi- 
gators, when  they  stopped  at  a  desert  island,  to 
(and  cattle  upon  it,  and  leave  them  to  breed, 
where,  neither  wanting  room  nor  food,  they  mul- 
tiplied very  fast,  and  furnished  a  very  commodious 
supply  to  those  who  came  afterwards  to  the  some 
plnrc.  Tins  was  imitated  in  some  degree  by 
Anson,  nt  the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The 
islands  of  Madera  he  not  only  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants, assisted  by  artificers  of  every  kind,  but 
procured  such  plants  as  seemed  likely  to  flourish 
in  that  climate,  and  introduced  sugar-canes  and 
vines,  which  afterwards  produced  a  very  large 
revenue. 

The  trade  of  Africa  now  began  to  be  profit- 
able, but  a  great  part  of  the  gain  arose  from  the 
s*ilc  of  sluvi  -•.  who  were  annually  brought  into 
Portugal,  by  hundreds,  as  Latitat!  relates,  and 
relates  without  any  appearance  of  indignation  or 
compassion :  they  likewise  imported  gold  dust  in 
such  quantities,  that  Alphonsus  V.  corned  it  into 
a  new  species  of  money  called  Crusades,  which 
is  still  continued  in  Portugal. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  the  south 
coast  of  Africa,  eastward  to  the  country  of  the 
negroes,  whom  they  found  living  in  tents,  with- 
out any  political  institutions,  supporting  life,  with 
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very  little  labour,  by  the  milk  of  their  kine,  and 
millet,  to  which  those  who  inhabited  the  coast 
added  fish  dried  in  the  sun.  Having  never  seen 
the  natives,  or  heard  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  they 
gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  ships  when  they 
approached  their  coasts,  sometimes  thinking 
them  birds,  and  sometimes  fishes,  according  as 
their  sails  were  spread  or  lowered  ;  and  some- 
times conceiving  them  to  be  only  phantoms, 
which  played  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean.  Such  is 
the  account  given  by  the  historian,  perhaps  with 
too  much  prejudice  against  a  negro's  understand* 
ing ;  who  though  he  might  well  wonder  at  the 
bulk  and  swiftness  of  the  first  ship,  would 
scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  either  a  bird  or  a  fish  ; 
but  having  seen  many  bodies  floating  in  the 
water,  would  think  it  what  it  really  is,  a  large 
boat ;  and  if  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  means 
by  which  separate  nieces  of  timber  may  be 
joined  together,  would  form  very  wild  notions 
concerning  it*  construction,  or  perhaps  suppose 
it  to  be  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  some 
country  where  trees  grow  to  a  much  greater 
height  and  thickness  than  in  his  own. 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  they  in- 
creased the  astonishment  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
who  saw  men  clad  in  iron  with  thunder  and 
lightning  in  their  hands.  They  did  not  under- 
stand each  other,  and  signs  are  a  very  imperfect 
mode  of  communication,  even  to  men  of  more 
knowledge  than  the  negroes,  so  that  they  could 
not  easily  negotiate  or  traffic  :  at  last  the  Por- 
tuguese laid  hands  on  some  of  them  to  carry 
them  home  for  a  sample  ;  and  their  dread  and 

u,  to  the 


amazement  was  raised,  says 
highest  pitch,  when  the  Europeans  fired  their 
cannons  and  muskets  among  them,  and  they  saw 
their  companions  fall  dead  at  their  feet,  without 
any  enemy  at  hand,  or  any  visible  cause  of  their 


On  what  occasion,  or  for  what  purpose,  can- 
nons and  muskets  were  discharged  among  a  peo- 
ple harmless  and  secure,  by  strangers  who  with- 
out any  right  visited  their  coast,  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  inform  us.  The  Portuguese  could 
fear  nothing  from  them,  and  had  therefore  no 
adequate  provocation  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  but  that  they  murdered  the  negroes  in 
wanton  merriment,  perhaps  only  to  try  how 
many  a  volley  would  destroy,  or  what  would  be 
the  consternation  of  those  that  should  escape. 
We  are  openly  told  that  they  had  the  less  scru- 
ple concerning  their  treatment  of  the  savage  peo- 
ple, because  they  scarcely  considered  them  as 
distinct  from  beasts  ;  and  indeed  the  practice  of 
all  the  European  nations,  and  among  others  of 
the  English  barbarians  that  cultivate  the  south- 
em  islands  of  America,  proves,  that  this  opinion, 
however  absurd  and  foolish,  however  wicked 
and  injurious,  still  continues  to  prevail.  Interest 
and  pride  harden  the  heart,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
dispute  against  avarice  and  power. 

By  these  practices  the  first  discoverers  alien- 
ated the  natives  from  them ;  and  whenever  a 
appeared,  every  one  that  could  fly  betook 
elf  to  the  i 


mountains  and  the  woods,  so  that 
nothing  was  to  be  got  more  than  they  could 
steal :  they  sometimes  surprised  a  few  fishers, 
and  made' them  slaves,  ana  did  what  they  could 
to  oflend  the  negroes,  and  enrich  themselves. 
This  practice  of  robbery  continued  till  some  of 
the  negroes  who  had  been 


language  of  Portugal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  inter- 
pret for  their  countrymen,  and  one  John  Fer- 
nandez applied  himself  to  the  negro  tongue. 

From  this  time  began  something  like  a  regular 
traffic,  such  as  can  subsist  between  nations 
where  all  the  power  is  on  one  side  ;  and  a  fac- 
tory was  settled  in  the  isle  of  Areuin,  under  the 
protection  of  a  fort  The  profit  of  this  new  trade 
was  assigned  for  a  certain  term  to  Ferdinando 
Gomez ;  which  seems  to  be  the  common  method 
of  establishing  a  trade  that  is  yet  too  small  to 
engage  the  care  of  a  nation,  and  can  only  be  en- 
larged by  that  attention  which  is  bestowed  by 
private  men  upon  private  advantage.  Gomez 
continued  the  discoveries  to  Cape  ( 
two  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  the  fine. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alphonso  V. 
the  ardour  of  discovery  was  somewhat  inter- 
mitted, and  all  commercial  enterprises  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  various  success.  But  John  II.  who  suc- 
ceeded, being  fully  convinced  both  of  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  extending  Ids  dominions  in 
countries  hitherto  unknown,  prosecuted  the  de- 
signs of  prince  Henry  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  in  a  short  time  added  to  his  other  titles,  that 
of  king  of  Guinea  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1463,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  John 
II.  died  prince  Henry,  the  first  encourager  of 
remote  navigation,  by  whose  incitement,  patron- 
age, and  example,  distant  nations  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  each  other,  unknown 
countries  nave  been  brought  into  general  view, 
and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  What  man- 
kind has  lost  and  gained  by  the  genius  and  de- 
signs of  this  prince,  it  would  be  long  to  compare, 
and  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Much  knowledge 
has  been  acquired,  and  much  cruelty  been  com- 
mitted ;  the  belief  of  religion  has  been  very  little 
propagated,  and  its  laws  have  been  outrageously 
and  enormously  violated.  The  Europeans  have 
scarcely  visited  any  coast,  but  to  gratify  avarice, 
and  extend  corruption  ;  to  arrogate  dominion 
without  right,  and  practice  cruelty  without  in- 
centive. Happy  had  it  then  been  for  the  op- 
pressed, if  the  designs  of  Henry  had  slept  in  his 
bosom,  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  oppres- 
But  there  is  reason  to  nope  that  out  of  so 
much  evil  good  may  sometimes  be  produced ; 
and  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  will  at  last  illu- 
minate the  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  deserts  of 
America,  though  its  progress  cannot  but  be  slow 
when  it  is  so  much  obstructed  by  the  lives  of 
Christians. 

The  death  of  Henry  did  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
gress of  king  John,  who  was  very  strict  in  his  in- 
junctions, not  only  to  make  discoveries,  but  to 
secure  possession  of  the  countries  that  were 
found.  The  practice  of  the  first  navigators  was 
only  to  raise  a  cross  upon  the  coast,  and  to  carve 
upon  the  trees  the  device  of  Don  Henry,  the 
name  which  they  thought  it  proper  to  give  to  the 
new  coast,  and  any  other  information,  for  those 
that  might  happen  to  follow  them  ;  but  now 
they  began  to  erect  piles  of  stones  with  a  cross  on 
the  top,  and  engraved  on  the  stone  the  arms  of 
Portugal,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  with  the  day  and  year  of  the 
discovery.   This  was  accounted  sufficient  to 
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Europeans,  and  the  rights  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants were  never  taken  into  notice.  Of  these 
atone  records,  nine  more  were  erected  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fortress  in  the  isle  of  Arguin  was  finished, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  another  at 
S.  Georgia  de  la  Mina,  a  few  degrees  north  of 
the  line,  to  secure  the  trade  of  gold  dust,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For  this 
purpose  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  of  ten  large  and 
three  smaller  vessels,  freighted  with  materials 
for  building  the  fort,  and  with  provisions  and  am 
munition  for  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred were  workmen  and  labourers.  Father  La- 
fitau  relates,  in  very  particular  terms,  that  these 
ships  carried  hewn  stones,  bricks,  and  timber, 
for  the  fort,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  barely 
to  erect  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  how 
small  a  fort  could  be  made  out  of  the  lading  of 


The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don 
Diego  d'Axambue,  who  set  sail  December  lllh, 
1491,  and  reaching  La  Mina  January  19th,  1482, 
gave  immediate  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Cara- 
mansa,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
whom  he  very  earnestly  invited  to  an  immediate 
conference. 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from 
the  negro  chief,  he  landed,  and  chose  a  rising 
ground,  proper  for  his  intended  fortress,  on  which 
he  planted  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
He  then  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree, 
on  which  mass  was  celebrated,  the  whole  assem- 
bly, says  Lafitau,  breaking  out  into  tears  of  de- 
votion at  the  prospect  of  inviting  these  barbarous 
nations  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith.  Being 
secure  of  the  goodness  of  the  end,  they  had  no 
scruple  about  the  means,  nor  ever  considered 
how  differently  from  the  primitive  martyrs  and 
apostles  they  were  attempting  to  make  prose- 
lytes. The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  re- 
commended their  doctrines  by  their  sufferings  and 
virtues  ;  they  entered  no  defenceless  territories 
with  swords  in  their  hands ;  they  built  no  forts 
upon  ground  to  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  pol- 
luted the  purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice  of 
trade,  or  insolence  of  power. 

What  may  still  raise  higher  the  indignation  of 
a  Christian  mind,  this  purpose  of  propagating 
truth  appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pur- 
sued by  any  European  nation ;  no  means,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised  with 
diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of 
savages.  When  a  fort  is  built,  and  a  factory 
established,  there  remains  no  other  care  than  to 
grow  rich.  It  is  soon  found  that  ignorance  is 
most  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and  that  by  en- 
lightening  the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  usur- 
pation would  be  made  less  practicable  and  less 
secure. 

In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  be- 
tween Caramansa  and  Azambue.  The  Portu- 
guese uttered  by  his  interpreter  a  pompous  speech, 
tn  which  he  made  the  negro  prince  large  offers  of 
his  master's  friendship,  exhorting  him  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  his  new  ally  ,  and  told  him,  that 
as  they  came  to  form  a  league  of  friendship  with 
him,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  build  a 
fort,  which  might  serve  as  a  retreat  from  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  which  the  Portuguese 
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ance. 

The  negro,  who  seemed  very  well  to  under- 
stand what  the  admiral  intended,  after  a  short 
pause,  returned  an  answer  full  of  respect  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  but  appeared  a  little  doubtful 
what  to  determine  with  relation  to  the  fort. 
1  tn'  c or 1 1 ii i »i n 1 1  ( ■  r  s&w  His  tlifli(l<?nc(*j  und  used 
all  his  art  of  persuasion  to  overcome  it  Cara- 
mansa, either  induced  by  hope,  or  constrained 
by  fear,  either  desirous  to  make  them  friends, 
or  not  daring  to  make  them  enemies,  consented!, 
with  a  show  ofjoy,  to  that  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  refuse ;  and  the  new  comers  began 
the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fort. 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortification 
were  some  spots  appropriated  to  superstitious 
practices:  which  the  negroes  no  sooner  per- 
ceived in  danger  of  violation  by  the  spade  and 
pickaxe,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  began  to 
interrupt  the  work.  The  Portuguese  persisted 
in  their  purpose,  and  there  had  soon  been  tumult 
and  bloodshed,  had  not  the  admiral,  who  was 
at  a  distance  to  superintend  the  unlading  the 
materials  for  the  edifice,  been  informed  of  the 
danger.  He  was  told  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  support  of  their  superstition  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  that  aU  their  rage  might  be  ap- 
peased by  the  presents  which  the  prince  expect- 
ed, the  delay  of  which  had  greatly  offended  him. 

The  Portuguese  admiral  immediately  ran  to 
his  men,  prohibited  all  violence,  and  stopped  the 
commotion ;  he  then  brought  out  the  presents, 
and  spread  them  with  great  pomp  before  the 
prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  value,  they  were 
rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  seen  such  won- 
ders before ;  they  were  therefore  received  with 
ecstacv,  and  perhaps  the  Portuguese  derided 
'  em  for  their  fondness  of  trifles,  without  consi- 
dering how  many  things  derive  their  value  only 
from  their  scarcity ;  and  that  gold  and  rubies 
would  be  trifles,  if  nature  had  scattered  them 
with  less  frugality. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and 
such  was  the  diligence  with  which  the  strangers 
hastened  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  country, 
that  in  twenty  days  they  had  sufficiently  forti- 
fied themselves  sgainst  the  hostility  of  the  ne- 
groes. They  then  proceeded  to  complete  their 
design.  A  church  was  built  in  the  place  where 
their  first  altar  had  been  raised,  on  which  a  mass 
was  established  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  once  a 
day,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Henry,  the  first 
mover  of  these  discoveries. 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  remained  with  sixty 
soldiers,  and  sent  back  the  rest  in  the  ships,  with 
gold,  slaves,  and  other  commodities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  slaves  were  never  forgotten,  and 
that  wherever  they  went,  they  gratified  their 
pride,  if  not  their  avarice,  and  brought  some  of 
the  natives,  when  it  happened  that  they  brought 
nothing  else. 

The  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  extend  their 
dominions  still  farther.  They  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  Jaioffs,  a  nation  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  between  the  Gambia  and  Sene- 
gal The  king  of  the  Jaioffs  being  vicious  and 
luxurious,  committed  the  care  of  the  government 
to  Bemoin,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  in 
reference  to  two  other  brothers  by  his  father, 
who  wanted  neither  bravery  nor 
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dence,  knew  that  his  station  was  invidious  and 
dangerous,  and  therefore  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Portuguese,  and  retained  them  in  his  defence 
by  liberality  and  kindness.  At  last  the  king 
was  killed  by  the  contrivance  of  his  brothers, 

by  war. 

He  had  recourse  in  this  exigence  to  his  great 
ally  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  promised  to  sup- 
port htm,  on  condition  that  he  should  become  a 
christian,  and  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied 
with  missionaries.  Bemoin  promised  ail  that 
was  required,  objecting  only,  that  the  time  of  a 
civil  war  was  not  a  proper  season  for  a  change 
of  religion,  which  would  alienate  his  adherents, 
but  said,  that  when  he  was  once  peaceably  esta- 
blished, he  would  not  only  embrace  the  true  re- 
ligion himself,  but  would  endeavour  the  conver- 
sion of  the  kingdom. 

This  excuse  was  admitted,  and  Bemoin  delay- 
ed his  conversion  for  a  year,  renewing  his  pro- 
mise from  time  to  time.  But  the  war  was  unsuc- 
cessful, trade  was  at  a  stand,  and  Bemoin  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  who  sent 
intelligence  to  Lisbon  of  his  delavs,  and  received 
an  order  from  the  king,  commanding  them  under 
severe  penalties  to  return  home. 

Bemoin  here  saw  his  ruin  approaching,  and, 
hoping  that  money  would  pacify  all  resentment, 
borrowed  of  his  friends  a  sum  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge his  debts;  and  rinding  that  even  this 
enticement  would  not  delay  the  departure  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  embarked  his  nephew  in  their 
ships,  with  a  hundred  slaves,  whom  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  solicit  his  as- 
sistance. The  eflect  of  this  embassy  he  could 
not  stay  to  know ;  for  being  soon  after  deposed, 
be  sought  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Arguin, 
whence  he  took  shipping  for  Portugal,  with 
twenty-five  of  his  principal  followers. 

The  king  of  Portugal  pleased  his  own  vanitv 
and  that  of  his  subjects,  by  receiving  him  with 
great  state  and  magnificence,  as  a  mighty  mo- 
narch who  had  fled  to  an  ally  for  succour  in 
misfortune.  All  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court  were  assembled,  and  Bemoin  was  con- 
ducted with  a  splendid  attendance  into  the  hall 
of  audience,  where  the  king  rose  from  his  throne 
to  welcome  him.  Bemoin  then  made  a  speech 
with  great  ease  and  dignity,  representing  his 
unhappy  state,  and  imploring  the  favour  of  his 
powerful  ally.  The  king  was  touched  with  his 
affliction,  and  struck  by  his  wisdom. 

The  conversion  of  Bemoin  was  much  desired 
by  the  king  ;  and  it  was  therefore  immediately 
proposed  to  him  that  he  Bhould  become  a  chris- 
tian. Ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  instruct  him ; 
and  having  now  no  more  obstacles  from  interest, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  declare  himself  what- 
ever would  please  those  on  whom  he  now  de- 
pended. He  was  baptized  December  3d,  1489, 
in  the  palace  of  the  queen,  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  named  John,  after  the  king. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  feasts  and  sports  on 
this  great  occasion,  and  the  negroes  signalized 
themselves  by  manv  feats  of  agility,  far  surpass- 
ing the  power  of  Europeans,  who  having  more 
helps  of  art,  are  less  diligent  to  cultivate  the 

5"  lies  of  nature.    In  the  mean  time  twenty 


cessary  for  the  erection  of  a  fort.  With  this 
powerful  armament  were  sent  a  great  number 
of  missionaries  under  the  direction  of  Alvarez 
the  king's  confessor.  The  command  of  this 
force,  which  filled  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
terror,  was  given  to  Pedro  Vaz  d'Aciigna,  sur- 
named  Bisagu  ;  who  soon  after  they  had  landed, 
not  being  well  pleased  with  his  expedition,  put 
an  end  to  its  inconveniences  by  stabbing  Bemoin 
suddenly  to  the  heart.  The  king  heard  of  this 
outrage  with  great  sorrow,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  punish  the  murderer. 

The  king's  concern  for  the  restoration  of  Be- 
moin was  not  the  mere  effect  of  kindness,  he 
hoped  by  his  help  to  facilitate  greater  designs. 
He  now  began  to  form  hopes  of  finding  a  way 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  of  enriching  his  country 
by  that  gainful  commerce  :  this  he  was  encou- 
raged to  believe  practicable,  by  a  map  which  the 
Moors  had  given  to  prince  Henry,  and  which 
subsequent  discoveries  have  shown  to  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  exactness,  where  a  passage  round 
the  south-east  part  of  Africa  was  evidently  de- 
scribed. 

The  king  had  another  scheme  yet  more  likelr 
to  engage  curiosity,  and  not  irreconcilable  with 
his  interest.  The  world  had  for  some  time 
been  filled  with  the  report  of  a  powerful  chris- 
tian prince  called  Prester  John,  whose  country 
was  unknown,  and  whom  some,  after  Paulas 
Venetus,  supposed  to  reign  in  the  midst  of  Asia, 
and  others  in  the  depth  of  Ethiopia,  between  the 
ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The  account  of  the  African 
christians  was  confirmed  by  some  Abyssinian* 
who  hod  travelled  into  Spain,  and  by  some  friars 
that  had  visited  the  holy  land ;  and  the  king 
was  extremely  desirous  of  their  correspondence 
and  alliance. 

Some  obscure  intelligence  had  been  obtained, 
which  made  it  seem  probable  that  a  way  might 
be  found  from  the  countries  lately  discovered, 
to  those  of  this  far-famed  monarch.  In  1486,  an 
ambassador  came  from  the  king  of  Bemin,  to 
desire  that  preachers  might  be  sent  to  instruct 
him  and  his  subjects  in  the  true  religion.  He 
related  that  in  the  inland  country,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  eastward  from  Bemin, 
was  a  mighty  monarch  called  Ogane,  who  bad 
jurisdiction  both  spiritual  and  temporal  over 
other  kings;  that  the  king  of  Bemin  and  his 
neighbours,  at  their  accession,  sent  ambassadors 
to  him  with  rich  presents,  and  received  from 
him  the  investiture  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
marks  of  sovereignty,  which  were  a  kind  of 
sceptre,  a  helmet,  and  a  latten  cross,  without 
which  they  could  not  be  considered  as  lawful 
kings ;  that  this  great  prince  was  never  seen  bat 
on  the  day  of  audience,  and  then  held  out  one  of 
his  feet  to  the  ambassador,  who  kissed  it  with 
great  reverence,  and  who  at  his  departure  had  a 
cross  of  latten  hung  on  his  neck,  which  ennobled 
him  thenceforward,  and  exempted  him  from  all 
servile  offices. 

Bemoin  had  likewise  told  the  king,  that  to 
the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Tombut,  there  was 
among  other  princes,  one  that  was  neither  Ma- 
hometan nor  idolater,  but  who  seemed  to  pro- 
fess a  religion  nearly  resembling  the  christian. 
These  informations  compared  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  current  accounts  of  Prester  John, 
induced  the  king  to  an  opinion,  which,  though 
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be  right,  that  by  passing  up  the  river  Senegal 
his  dominions  would  be  found.  It  was  therefore 
ordered  that  when  the  fortress  wan  finished,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  upward  to  the 
source  of  the  river.  The  design  failed  then,  and 
has  never  yet  succeeded. 

Other  ways  likewise  were  tried  of  penetrat- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  for  the 
king  resolved  to  leave  neither  sea  nor  land  un- 
starched till  he  should  be  found.  The  two  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  first  on  this  design,  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned,  being  per- 
suaded that  for  want  of  understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  it  would  be  vain  or  impos- 
sible to  travel  farther.  Two  more  were  then 
despatched,  one  of  whom  was  Pedro  deCovillan, 
the  other  Alphonso  de  Paiva  ;  they  passed  from 
Naples  to  Alexandria,  and  then  travelled  to  Cairo, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia, on  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden, 
Pavia  set  sail  for  Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the 
Indies.  Covillan  visited  Canavar,  Calicut,  and 
Goa  in  the  Indies,  and  Sosula  in  the  eastern 
Africa ;  thence  he  returned  to  Aden,  and  then 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Paiva. 
At  Cairo  he  was  informed  that  Paiva  was  dead, 
but  he  met  with  two  Portuguese  Jews,  one  of 
whom  had  given  the  king  an  account  of  the  situ- 
ation and  trade  of  Ormus :  they  brought  orders 
to  Covillan,  that  he  should  send  one  of  them 
home  with  the  journal  of  liia  travels,  and  go  to 
Ormus  with  the  other. 
Corvilian  obeyed  the  orders,  sending  an  exact 
\t  of  his  adventures  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
with  the  other  messenger  to  Ormus; 
aving  made  sufficient  inquiry,  he  sent 
his  companion  homewards  with  the  caravans 
that  were  going  to  Aleppo,  and  embarking  once 
more  on  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  in  time  at  Abys- 
sinia, and  found  the  prince  whom  he  had  sought 
so  long,  and  with  such  danger. 

Two  ships  were  sent  out  upon  the  same  search, 
of  which  Bartholomew  Diaz  had  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  they  were  attended  by  a  smaller  vessel 
laden  with  provisions,  that  they  might  not  re- 
turn upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 

Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  per- 
fection. The  Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of 
many  inventions  by  which  the  sailor  is  assisted, 
and  which  enable  him  to  leave  sight  of  land,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  boundless  ocean.  Diaz 
had  orders  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire, 
where  Diego  Can  had  stopped,  to  build  monu- 
ments of  his  discoveries,  and  to  leave  upon  the 
coasts  negro  men  and  women  well  instructed, 
who  might  inquire  after  Prester  John,  and  fill 
the  natives  with  reverence  for  the  Portuguese. 

Diaz,  with  much  opposition  from  his  crew, 
whose  mutinies  he  repressed,  partly  by  softness 
and  partly  by  steadiness,  sailed  on  till  he  reached 
the  utmost  point  of  Africa,  which  from  the  bad 
weather  that  he  met  there,  he  called  Cabo  Tor- 
men  to  so,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms.  He  would 
have  gone  forward,  but  his  crew  forced  him  to 
return.  In  his  way  back  he  met  the  Victualler, 
from  which  he  l»ad  been  parted  nine  months 
before  ;  of  the  nine  men  which  were  in  it  at  the 
separation,  six  had  been  killed  by  the  negroes, 
and  of  the  three  remaining,  one  died  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  his  friends.  Diaz  returned  to  Lis- 
bon in  December,  1487,  and  gave  an  account  of 


of  Storms  to  be  called  thenceforward  Capo  de 
buena  Esperanza,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Diaz,  the 
river  Zaire  and  the  kingdom  of  Congo  had  been 
discovered  by  Diego  Can,  who  found  a  nation 
of  negroes  who  spoke  a  language  which  those 
that  were  in  his  ships  could  not  understand.  Ha 
landed,  and  the  natives,  whom  he  expected  to 
fly  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  met 
them  with  confidence,  and  treated  them  with 
kindness;  but  Diego,  finding  that  they  could 
not  understand  each  other,  seized  some  of  their 
chiefs,  and  carried  them  to  Portugal,  leaving 
some  of  his  own  people  in  their  room  to  learn 
the  language  of  Congo. 

The  negroes  were  soon  pacified,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese left  to  their  mercy  were  well  treated ; 
and  as  they  by  degrees  grew  able  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  recommended  themselves, 
their  nation,  and  their  religion.  The  king  of 
Portugal  sent  Diego  back  in  a  very  short  time 
with  the  negroes  whom  he  had  forced  away ; 
and  when  they  were  set  safe  on  shore  the  king 
of  Congo  conceived  so  much  esteem  for  Diego, 
that  he  sent  one  of  those  who  had  returned,  back 
again  in  the  ship  to  Lisbon,  with  two  young  men 
despatched  as  ambassadors,  to  desire  instructors 
to  be  sent  for  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom. 

The  ambassadors  were  honourably  received, 
and  baptized  with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was 
immediately  fitted  out  for  Congo,  under  the 
command  of  Gonsalvo  Sorza,  who  dying  in  his 
succeeded  in  authority  by  his 


nephew  Roderigo. 

When  they  came  to  land,  the  king's  uncle, 
who  commanded  the  province,  immediately  re- 
quested to  be  solemnly  initiated  in  the  christian 
religion,  which  was  granted  to  him  and  his  young 
son,  on  Eastcrday,  1491.  The  father  was  named 
Manuel,  and  the  son  Antonio.  Soon  afterwards 
the  king,  queen,  and  eldest  prince,  received  at 
the  font  the  names  of  John,  Eleanor,  and  Al- 
phonso; and  a  war  breaking  out,  the  whole 
army  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  Christianity, 
and  then  sent  against  the  enemy.  They  re- 
turned victorious,  but  soon  forgot  their  faith,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore  paganism;  a 
powerful  opposition  was  raised  by  infidels  and 
apostates,  headed  by  one  of  the  king's  younger 
sons:  and  the  missionaries  had  been  destroyed, 
had  not  Alphonso  pleaded  for  them  and  for 
Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  religion  now  became  the  ene- 
mies of  Alphonso,  whom  they  accused  to  his 
father  of  disloyalty.  His  mother,  queen  Eleanor, 
gained  time,  by  one  artifice  after  another,  till  the 
king  was  calmed ;  he  then  heard  the  cause  again, 
declared  his  son  innocent,  and  punished  his  ac- 
cusers with  death. 

The  king  died  soon  after,  and  the  throne  was 
disputed  by  Alphonso,  supported  by  the  chris- 
tians, and  Aquitimo,  his  brother,  followed  by 
the  infidels.  A  battle  was  fought,  Aquitimo  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Christianity  was 
for  a  time  established  in  Congo ;  but 
has  relapsed  into  its  former  follies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Port 
gation,  when,  in  1 492,  Columbus  made  the  daring 
and  prosperous  voyage  which  gave  a  new  world 
to  European  curiosity  and  European  cruelty. — 
He  had  offered  his  proposal,  and  declared  his 


his  voyage  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  Cape  |  expectations  to  king  John  of  Portugal,  who 
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slighted  him  M  a  fanciful  and  rash  projector, 
that  promised  what  he  had  not  reasonable 
hopes  to  perform.  Columbus  had  solicited  other 
princes,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  the  same 
indignity ;  at  last  Isabella  of  Arragon  furnished 
him  with  ships,  and  having  found  America,  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  his  return, 
and  showed  the  natives  of  the  new  country. — 
"When  he  was  admitted  to  the  King's  presence, 
he  acted  and  talked  with  so  much  haughtiness, 
and  reflected  on  the  neglect  which  he  had  un- 
dergone with  so  much  acrimony,  that  the  cour- 
tiers who  saw  their  prince  insulted,  offered  to 
destroy  him ;  but  the  king,  who  knew  that  he 
deserved  the  reproaches  that  had  been  used,  and 
who  now  sincerely  regretted  his  incredulity, 
would  suffer  no  violence  to  be  ofTered  him,  but 
dismissed  him  with  presents  and  with  honours. 


The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  became  now 

jealous  of  each  other's  claim  to  countries  which 
neither  had  yet  seen ;  and  the  Pope,  to  whom 
they  appealed,  divided  the  new  world  between 
them  by  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  a 
hundred  leagues  westward  from  Cape  Verd  and 
the  Azores,  giving  all  that  lies  west  from  that 
line  to  the  Spaniards,  and  all  that  lies  east  to  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  no  satisfactory  division, 
for  the  east  and  west  must  meet  at  last,  but  that 
time  was  then  at  a  great  distance. 

According  to  this  grant,  the  Portuguese  con- 
tinued their  discoveries  eastward,  and  became 
masters  of  much  of  the  coast  both  of  Africa  and 
the  Indies ;  but  they  seired  much  more  than  they 
could  occupy,  and  while  they  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
Indian  territories. 
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The  importance  of  education  is  a  point  so 
generally  understood  and  confessed,  that  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  attempt  any  new  proof  or  illus- 
tration of  its  necessity  and  advantages. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  schemes  of  educa- 
tion have  been  projected,  so  many  proposals 
offered  to  the  public,  so  many  schools  opened 
for  general  knowledge,  and  so  many  lectures  in 
particular  sciences  attended;  at  a  time  when 
mankind  seems  intent  rather  upon  familiarising 
than  enlarging  the  several  arts  |  and  every  age, 
sex,  and  profession,  is  invited  to  an  acquaintance 
with  those  studies,  which  were  formerly  sup- 
posed accessible  only  to  such  as  had  devoted 
themselves  to  literary  leisure,  and  dedicated 
their  powers  to  philosophical  inquiries ;  it  seems 
rather  requisite  that  an  apology  should  be  made 
for  any  further  attempt  to  smooth  a  path  so  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  attainments 
so  ardently  pursued,  and  so  officiously  directed. 

That  this  general  desire  may  not  be  frustrated, 
our  schools  seem  yet  to  want  some  book,  which 
may  excite  curiosity  by  its  variety,  encourage 
diligence  by  its  facility,  and  reward  application 
by  its  usefulness.  In  examining  the  treatises 
hitherto  offered  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  there 
appeared  none  that  did  not  fail  in  one  or  other 
of  these  essential  qualities ;  none  that  were  not 
either  unpleasing,  or  abstruse,  or  crowded  with 
learning  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  common  fife. 

Every  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
knows  with  how  much  difficulty  youthful  minds 
are  confined  to  close  application,  and  how  rea- 
dily they  deviate  to  any  thing,  rather  than  at- 
tend to  that  which  is  imposed  as  a  task.  That 


with  the  forms  of  education,  is  to  be  checked, 
will  be  readily  granted;  but  since,  though  it 
may  be  in  some  degree  obviated,  it  cannot 
wholly  be  suppressed,  it  is  surely  rational  to 
turn  it  to  advantage,  by  taking  care  that  the 
mind  shall  never  want  objects  on  which  its  facul- 
ties may  be  usefully  employed.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, that  this  restless  desire  of  novelty  which 
gives  so  much  trouble  to  the  teacher,  may  be 
often  the  struggle  of  the  understanding  starting 
from  that,  to  which  it  is  not  by  nature  adapted, 
and  travelling  in  search  of  something  on  which 
it  may  fix  with  greater  satisfaction.  For  with- 
out supposing  each  man  particularly  marked  out 
by  his  genius  for  particular  performances,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived,  that  when  a  numerous  class 
of  boys  is  confined  indiscriminately  to  the  same 
forms  of  composition,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  or  the  explication  of  the  same  sentiments, 
the  employment  must,  either  by  nature  or  acci- 
dent, be  less  suitable  to  some  than  others  ;  that 
the  ideas  to  be  contemplated  may  be  too  difficult 
for  the  apprehension  of  one,  and  too  obvious  for 
that  of  another:  they  may  be  such  as  some  un- 
derstandings cannot  reach,  though  others  look 
down  upon  them  as  below  their  regard.  Every 
mind  in  its  progress  through  the  different  stages 
of  scholastic  learning,  must  be  often  in  one  of 
these  conditions,  must  either  flag  with  the  la- 
bour, or  grow  wanton  with  the  facility,  of  the 
work  assigned ;  and  in  either  state  it  naturally 
turns  aside  from  the  track  before  it  Weariness 
looks  out  for  relief,  and  leisure  for  employment, 
and  surely  it  is  rational  to  indulge  the  wander- 
ings of  both.  For  the  faculties  which  are  too 
lightly  burdened  with  the  business  of  the  day, 
may  with  great  propriety  add  to  it  some  other 
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inquiry;  and  he  that  finds  himself  overwearied 
by  a  task,  which  perhaps,  with  all  his  eflbrtSj  he 
is  not  able  to  perform,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  jus- 
tified in  addicting  himself  rather  to  easier  stu- 
dies, and  endeavouring  to  quit  that  which  is 
above  his  attainment,  for  that  which  nature  has 
made  him  capable  of  pursuing  with  advantage, 

That  therefore  this  roving  curiosity  may  not 
be  unsatisfied,  it  seems  necessary  to  scatter  in 
its  way  such  allurements  as  may  withhold  it 
from  a  useless  and  unbounded  dissipation  ;  such 
as  may  regulate  it  without  violence,  and  direct 
it  without  restraint ;  such  as  may  suit  every  in- 
clination, and  fit  every  capacity ;  may  employ 
the  stronger  genius,  by  operations  of  reason ; 
and  engage  the  less  active  or  forcible  mind,  by 
supplying  it  with  easy  knowledge,  and  obviating 
that  despondence,  which  quickly  prevails,  when 
nothing  appears  but  a  succession  of  difficulties, 
and  one  labour  only  ceases  that  another  may  be 
imposed. 

A  book  intended  thus  to  correspond  with  all 
dispositions,  and  afford  entertainment  for  minds 
of  different  powers,  is  necessarily  to  contain 
treatises  on  different  subjects.  As  it  is  designed 
for  schools,  though  for  the  higher  classes,  it  is 
confined  wholly  to  such  parts  of  knowledge  as 
young  minds  may  comprehend ;  and  as  it  is 
drawn  up  for  readers  yet  unexperienced  in  life, 
and  unable  to  distinguish  the  useful  from  the 
ostentatious  or  unnecessary  parts  of  science,  it 
is  requisite  that  a  very  nice  distinction  should  be 
made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  nor  any  arts  of 
attraction  neglected,  that  might  fix  the  attention 
upon  more  important  studies. 

These  considerations  produced  the  book  which 
is  here  offered  to  the  public,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  great  design  01  pleasing  by  instruction, 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted  into 
our  seminaries  of  literature.  There  ore  not  in- 
deed wanting  in  the  world  compendium*  of 
science,  but  many  were  written  at  a  time  when 
philosophy  was  imperfect,  as  that  of  G.  Valla  ; 
many  contain  only  naked  schemes,  or  synopti- 
cal tables,  as  that  of  Stierius  ;  and  others  are 
too  large  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Alstcdius ; 
and,  what  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  least 
objection,  they  are  generally  in  a  language, 
which  to  boys  is  more  difficult  than  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  be  condemned 
to  learn  a  new  science  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
As  in  life,  so  in  study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  more 
things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  mind  is  not 
to  be  harassed  with  unnecessary  obstructions, 
in  a  way,  of  which  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
asperity  is  such  as  too  frequently  produces 
despair. 

Il  the  language  however  had  been  the  only 
objection  to  any  of  the  volumes  already  extant, 
the  schools  might  have  been  supplied  at  a  small 
expense  by  a  translation  j  but  none  could  be 
found  that  was  not  defective,  redundant,  or  er- 
roneous, as  to  be  of  more  danger  than  use.  It 
was  necessary  then  to  examine,  whether  upon 
every  single  science  there  was  not  some  treatise 
written  for  the  use  of  scholars,  which  might  be 
adapted  to  this  design,  so  that  a  collection  might 
be  made  from  different  authors,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  new  systems.  This  search 
was  not  wholly  without  success,  for  two  authors 
were  found,  whose  performances  might  be  ad- 


mitted with  little  alteration.  But  so  widely  does 
this  plan  differ  from  all  others,  so  much  has  the 
state  of  many  kinds  of  learning  been  changed, 
or  so  unfortunately  have  they  hitherto  been  cul- 
tivated,  that  none  of  the  other  subjects  were  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  was  now  required ; 
and  therefore  neither  care  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  new  lights,  and  procure  to  this 
book  the  merit  of  an  original. 

With  what  judgment  the  design  has  been 
formed,  and  with  what  skill  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted, the  learned  world  is  now  to  determine. 
But  before  sentence  shall  pass,  it  is  proper  to 
explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intended,  that 
censure  may  not  be  incurred  by  the  omission  of 
that  which  the  original  plan  did  not  comprehend ; 
to  declare  more  particularly  who  they  are  to 
whose  instructions  these  treatises  pretend,  that 
a  charge  of  arrogance  and  presumption  may  be 
obviated;  to  lay  down  the  reasons  which  di- 
rected the  choice  of  the  several  subjects ;  and  to 
explain  more  minutely  the  manner  in  which  each 
particular  part  of  these  volumes  is  to  be  used. 

The  title  has  already  declared,  that  these  vo- 
lumes are  particularly  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools,  ana  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
authors  to  explain  the  several  sciences,  of  which 
they  have  treated,  in  the  most  familiar  manner; 
for  the  mind  used  only  to  common  expressions, 
and  inaccurate  ideas,  docs  not  suddenly  conform 
itself  to  scholastic  modes  of  reasoning,  or  con- 
ceive the  nice  distinctions  of  a  subtle  philosophy, 
and  may  be  properly  initiated  in  speculative  stu- 
dies by  an  introduction  like  this,  in  which  the 
grossness  of  vulgar  conception  is  avoided,  with- 
out the  observation  of  metaphysical  exactness. 
It  is  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
world  no  change  is  instantaneous,  but  ail  its 
vicissitudes  are  gradual  and  slow ;  the  motions 
of  intellect  proceed  in  the  like  imperccptiblepro- 
grcssion,  and  proper  degrees  of  transition  from 
one  study  to  another  are  therefore  necessary; 
but  let  it  not  be  charged  upon  the  writers  of  this 
book,  that  they  intended  to  exhibit  more  than 
the  dawn  of  knowledge,  or  pretended  to  raise  in 
the  mind  any  nobler  product  than  the  blossoms 
of  science,  which  more  powerful  institutions 
may  ripen  into  fruit 

For  this  reason  it  must  not  be  expected,  that 
in  the  following  pages  should  be  found  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  sciences;  or  that  any  authors, 
now  deservedly  esteemed,  should  be  rejected  to 
make  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It  was  in- 
tended by  the  means  of  these  precepts,  not  to 
deck  the  mind  with  ornament-,  but  to  protect  it 
from  nakedness ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  affluence, 
but  to  supply  it  with  necessaries.  The  inauiry, 
therefore,  was  not  what  degrees  of  knowledge 
are  desirable,  but  what  are  in  most  stations  of 
life  indispensably  required ;  and  the  choice  was 
determined  not  by  the  splendour  of  any  part  of 
literature,  but  by  "the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
inconvenience  which  its  neglect  was  likely  to 
produce. 

I.  The  prevalence  of  this  consideration  ap- 
pears in  the  first  part,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  humble  purposes  of  teaching  to  read,  and 
$peak,  and  %erUe  letters;  an  attempt  of  little 
magnificence,  but  in  which  no  man  needs  to 
blush  for  having  employed  his  time,  if  honour 
be  estimated  by  use.  For  precepts  of  this  kind, 
however  neglected,  extend  their  importance  as 
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far  as  men  are  found  who  communicate  their 
thoughts  one  to  another ;  they  are  equally  useful 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  they  may  often 
contribute  to  make  ignorance  less  inelegant; 
and  may  it  not  be  observed,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently wanted  for  the  embellishment  even  of 
learning? 

In  order  to  show  the  proper  use  of  this  part, 
which  consists  of  various  exemplifications  of 
such  differences  of  style  as  require  correspondent 
diversities  of  pronunciation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inform  the  scholar,  that  there  are  in  general 
three  forms  of  style,  each  of  which  demands  its 
particular  mode  of  elocution :  the  familiar,  the 
solemn,  and  the  pathetic.  That  in  the  familiar, 
he  that  reads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  lighter 
liberties  of  voice,  as  when  he  reads  the  common 
articles  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  cursory  letter  of 
intelligence  or  business.  That  the  solemn  style, 
such  as  that  of  a  serious  narrative,  exacts  a 
uniform  steadiness  of  speech,  equal,  clear,  and 
calm.  That  for  the  pathetic,  such  as  an  ani- 
mated  oration,  it  is  necessary  the  voice  be  re- 
gulated by  the  sense,  varying  and  rising  with 
the  passions.  These  rules,  which  are  the  most 
general,  admit  a  great  number  of  subordinate 
observations,  which  must  be  particularly  adapted 
to  every  scholar ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  though 
very  few  read  well,  yet  every  man  errs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  But  let  one  remark  never  be 
omitted ;  inculcate  strongly  to  every  scholar  the 
danger  of  copying  the  voice  of  another;  an 
attempt  which,  though  it  has  been  often  repeat- 
ed, is  always  unsuccessful. 

The  importance  of  writing  letters  with  pro- 
priety, justly  claims  to  be  considered  with  care, 
since,  next  to  the  power  of  pleasing  with  his 
presence,  every  man  would  wish  to  be  able  to 
give  delight  at  a  distance.  This  great  art  should 
be  diligentiv  taught,  the  rather,  because  of  those 
letters  which  are  most  useful,  and  by  which  the 
general  business  of  life  is  transacted,  there  are 
no  examples  easily  to  be  found.  It  seems  the 
general  fault  of  those  who  undertake  this  part 
of  education,  that  they  propose  for  the  exercise 
of  their  scholars,  occasions  which  rarely  hap- 
pen ;  such  as  congratulations  and  condolences, 
and  neglect  those  without  which  life  cannot 
proceed.  It  is  possible  to  pass  many  years  with- 
out the  necessity  of  writing  panegyrics  or  epi- 
thalamiums ;  but  every  man  has  frequent  occa- 
sion to  state  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or 
make  a  narrative  of  some  minute  incidents  of 
common  life.  On  these  subjects,  therefore, 
young  persons  should  be  taught  to  think  justly, 
and  write  clearly,  neatly,  and  succinctly,  lest 
they  come  from  school  into  the  world  without 
any  acquaintance  with  common  affairs,  and 
stand  idle  spectators  of  mankind,  in  expectation 
that  some  great  event  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  their  rhetoric 

II.  The  second  place  is  assigned  to  geometry ; 
on  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
expatiate  in  an  age  when  mathematical  studies 
have  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  all  classes 
of  men.  This  treatise  is  one  of  those  which 
have  been  borrowed,  being  a  translation  from 
the  work  of  M.  Le  Clerc ;  and  is  not  intended 
as  more  than  the  first  initiation.  In  delivering 
the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry,  it  is 
to  proceed  by  slow  steps,  that  each  j 


may  be  fully 
another  is  attempted.  For  which  purpose  it  is 
not  sufficient,  that  when  a  question  is  asked  in 
the  words  of  the  book,  the  scholar  likewise  can, 
in  the  words  of  the  book,  return  the  proper  an- 
swer ;  (or  this  may  be  only  an  act  of  mem 


not  of  understanding ;  it  is  always  proper  to 
vary  the  words  of  the  question,  to  place  the 
proposition  in  different  points  of  view,  and  to 
require  of  the  learner  an  explanation  in  his  own 
terms,  informing  him  however  when  they  an 
improper.  By  tins  method  the  scholar  will  be- 
come cautious  and  attentive,  and  the  master  will 
know  with  certainty  the  degree  of  his  proficiency. 
Yet,  though  this  rule  is  generally  right,  I  cannot 
but  recommend  a  precept  of  Pardie's,  that  when 
the  student  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  some 
particular  part,  it  should  be,  fur  that  time,  laid 
aside,  till  new  light  shall  arise  from  subsequent 
observation. 

When  this  compendium  is  completely  under- 
stood, the  scholar  may  proceed  to  the  perusal  of 
Tacquet,  afterwards  of  Euclid  himself,  and  then 
of  the  modern  improvers  of  geometry,  such  as 
Barrow,  Keil,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

III.  The  necessity  of  some  acquaintance  with 
geography  and  astronomy  will  not  be  disputed. 
If  the  pupil  is  born  to  the  ease  of  a  large  for- 
tune, no  part  of  learning  is  more  necessary  to 
him  than  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  na- 
tions, on  which  their  interests  generally  depend ; 
if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  wUl  not  be 
obliged  to  apply  himself  in  some  part  of  his 
life  to  these  studies,  as  no  other  branch  of  lite- 
rature can  be  full v  comprehended  without  them; 
if  he  is  designed  for  the  arts  of  commerce  or 
agriculture,  some  general  acquaintance  with 
these  sciences  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to 
him ;  in  a  word,  no  studies  afford  more  exten- 
sive, more  wonderful,  or  more  pleasing  scenes; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ideas  impressed 
upon  the  soul,  which  can  more  conduce  to  its 
future  entertainment 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  proceed  with  the  same  gradation  and  cau- 
tion as  in  geometry.  And  it  it  always  of  use 
to  decorate  the  nakedness  of  science,  by  inter- 
spersing such  observations  and  narratives  as  may 
amuse  the  mind,  and  excite  curiosity.  Thus, 
in  explaining  the  state  of  the  polar  regions,  it 
might  be  fit  to  read  the  narrative  of  the  English- 
men that  wintered  in  Greenland,  which  will  make 
young  minds  sufficiently  curious  after  the  cause 
of  such  a  length  of  night,  and  intenseness  of 
cold ;  and  many  stratagems  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  practised  to  interest  them  in  all  parts 
of  their  studies,  and  call  in  their  passions  to  ani- 
mate their  inquiries.  When  they  have  read 
this  treatise,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend  to 
them  Varenius's  Geography,  and  Gregory's  As- 
tronomy. 

IV.  The  study  of  chronology  and  history  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  natural  delights  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  live  without  in- 
quiring by  what  means  every  thing  was  brought 
into  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  or 
without  finding  in  the  mind  some  desire  of  being 
informed  concerning  the  generations  of  man- 
kind, that  have  been  in  possession  of  the  world 
before  us,  whether  they  wore  better  or  worse 

or  what  good  or  evil  has  been 
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to  us  from  their  schemes,  practices,  and 
These  arc  inquiries  which  history 
i  can  satisfy ;  and  history  can  only  be  made 
intelligible  by  some  knowledge  of  chronology, 
the  science  by  which  events  are  ranged  in  their 
order,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are  set- 
tled ;  and  which  therefore  assists  the  memory 
by  method,  and  enlightens  the  judgment  by 
showing  the  dependence  of  one  transaction  on 
another.  Accordingly  it  should  be  diligently 
inculcated  to  the  scholar,  that  unless  he  fixes  in 
his  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  each 
man  of  eminence  lived,  and  each  action  was  per- 
formed, with  some  part  of  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  will  consume 
his  life  in  useless  reading,  and  darken  his  mind 
with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  events ;  his  me- 
mory will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transactions 
resembling  one  another,  and  his  reflections  be 
Uke  a  dream  in  a  fever,  busy  and  turbulent,  but 
confused  and  indistinct 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art 
of  computing  and  adjusting  time,  as  it  is  very 
difficult,  so  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
should  however  be  taught,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
learned  without  the  loss  of  those  hours  which  are 
required  for  attainments  of  nearer  concern.  The  | 
student  may  join  with  this  treatise  Le  CI  ere' 8  | 
Compendium  of  History ;  and  afterwards  may, 
fir  the  historical  part  of  chronology,  procure 
Helvicus's  and  Isaacson's  Tables  ;  and,  if  he 
is  desirous  of  attaining  the  technical  part,  may 
first  peruse  Holder's  Account  of  Time,  Heame's 
Ductor  Historicua,  Strauchius,  the  first  part  of' 
Petavius's  Rationarium  Temporum;  and  at 
length,  Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Temporum. 
And  for  instruction  in  the  method  of  his  histori- 
cal studies,  he  may  consult  Heame's  Ductor 
Historicus,  Wheare's  Lectures,  Rawlinson's 
Directions  for  the  Study  of  History ;  and  for 
ecclesiastical  history,  Cave  and  Dupin,  Baronius 
and  Pleury. 

Y.  Rhetoric  and  pot  try  supply  life  with  its 
highest  intellectual  pleasures ;  and  in  the  hands 
of  virtue  are  of  great  use  for  the  impression  of 
just  sentiments,  and  recommendation  of  illus- 
trious examples.  In  the  practice  of  these  great 
arts,  so  much  more  is  the  effect  of  nature  than 
the  effect  of  education,  that  nothing  is  attempted 
here  but  to  teach  the  mind  some  general  heads 
of  observation,  to  which  the  beautiful  passages 
of  the  best  writers  may  commonly  be  reduced. 
In  the  use  of  this  it  is  not  proper  that  the  teacher 
should  confine  himself  to  the  examples  before 
him  ;  for  by  that  method  he  will  never  enable 
his  pupils  to  make  just  application  of  the  rules ; 
•  but,  having  inculcated  the  true  meaning  of  each 
figure,  he  should  require  them  to  exemplify  it 
by  their  own  observations,  pointing  to  them  the 
poem,  or,  in  longer  works,  tne  book  or  canto  in 
which  an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving 
them  to  discover  the  particular  passage  by  the 
light  of  the  rules  which  they  have  lately  learned. 

For  a  farther  progress  in  these  studies,  they 
may  consult  Quintihan  and  Vossius's  Rhetoric  ; 
the  art  of  poetry  will  he  best  learned  from  Bossu 
and  Bohours  in  French,  together  with  Dryden's 
Essays  and  Prefaces,  the  Critical  Papers  of  Ad- 
dison, Spence  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  and  Trapp's 
Prselectiones  Poctica?  ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
philosophical  account  is  expected  from  a  com- 
mentary upon  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  with 


which  the  literature  of  this  nation  wdl  bo  in  a 
short  time  augmented. 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  drawing, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  directions,  the  use 
of  the  treatise  being  only  to  teach  the  proper 
method  of  imitating  the  figures  which  are  an- 
nexed. It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  scholars 
to  industry,  by  showing  in  other  books  the  use 
of  the  art,  and  informing  them  how  much  it  as- 
sists the  apprehension,  and  relieves  the  memory ; 
and  if  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  mite  de- 
scriptions of  engines,  utensils,  or  any  complex 
pieces  of  workmanship,  they  will  more  fully 
apprehend  the  necessity  of  an  expedient  which 
so  happily  supplies  the  defects  of  language,  and 
enables  the  eye  to  conceive  what  cannot  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  any  other  way.  When  they 
have  read  this  treatise,  and  practised  upon  these 
figures,  their  theory  may  be  improved  by  the 
Jesuit's  Perspective,  and  their  manual  opera- 
tions by  other  figures  which  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured. 

VII.  Logic,  or  the  art  of  arranging  and  con- 
necting ideas,  of  forming  and  examining  argu- 
ments, is  universally  allowed  to  be  an  attainment 
in  the  utmost  degree  worthy  the  ambition  of 
that  being  whose  highest  honour  is  to  be  endued 
with  reason;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  that 
ambition  has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether 
the  powers  of  ratiocination  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  any  systems  of  art,  or  methodical  in- 
stitutions. The  logic  which  for  so  many  ages 
kept  possession  of  the  schools,  has  at  last  been 
condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  very 
little  use  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  later  wri- 
ters have  contented  themselves  with  giving  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  marking 
the  various  stages  of  her  progress,  and  giving 
some  general  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  con- 
duct The  method  of  these  writers  is  here  fol- 
lowed ;  but  without  a  servile  adherence  to  any, 
and  with  endeavours  to  make  improvements 
upon  all.  This  work,  however  laborious,  has 
yet  been  fruitless,  if  there  be  truth  in  an  obser- 
vation very  frequently  made,  that  logicians  out 
of  the  school  do  not  reason  better  than  men  un- 
assisted by  those  lights  which  their  science  is 
supposed  to  bestow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  hut 
that  logicians  may  be  sometimes  overborne  by 
their  passions,  or  blinded  by  their  prejudices; 
and  that  a  man  may  reason  ill,  as  he  may  act  ill, 
not  because  he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  but 
because  he  does  not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  more 
the  fault  of  his  art  that  it  does  not  direct  him 
when  his  attention  is  withdrawn  from  it  than 
it  is  the  defect  of  his  sight,  that  he  misses  his 
way  when  he  shuts  his  eyes.  Against  this  cause 
of  error  there  is  no  provision  to  be  made, 
otherwise  than  by  inculcating  the  value  of 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  pas- 
sions. But  logic  may  likewise  fail  to  produce 
its  effects  upon  common  occasions,  for  want 
of  being  frequently  and  familiarly  applied,  till 
its  precepts  may  direct  the  mind  imperceptibly, 
as  the  fingers  of  a  musician  are  regulated  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  tune.  This  readiness  of  re- 
collection is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent  im- 

firession ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper,  when 
ogic  has  been  once  learned,  that  the  teacher  take 
frequent  occasion,  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar 
conversation,  to  observe  when  its  rules  arc  pre- 
served, and  when  they  are  broken;  and  that 
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VIII.  To  excite  a  curiosity  after  the  works  of 
God,  is  the  chief  design  of  the  small  specimen 
of  natural  history  inserted  in  this  collection  ; 


afterwards  he  read  no  authors  without  exacting  I    When  therefore  the  obligations  of  morality  are 

of  his  pupil  an  account  of  every  remarkable  ex- 
emplification, or  breach  of  the  laws  of  reasoning. 

When  this  system  has  been  digested,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  proceed  farther  in  the  study 
of  method,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend 
Crousax,  Watts,  Le  CI  ere,  Wolfius,  and  Locke's 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding ;  and  if  there 
be  imagined  any  necessity  of  adding  the  peri- 
patetic logic,  which  has  been  perhaps  condemned 
without  a  candid  trial,  it  wdl  be  convenient  to 
proceed  to  Sanderson,  Wallis,  Crack  an  thorp, 
and  Aristotle, 


which,  however,  may  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
mind  in  motion,  and  in  some  measure  to  direct 
its  steps  ;  but  its  effect*  may  easily  be  improved 
by  a  philosophic  master,  who  will  every  day  find 
a  thousand  opportunity  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  his  scholars  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
objects  that  surround  them,  of  laying  open  the 
wonderful  art  with  which  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verse is  formed,  and  the  providence  which  governs 
the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  He  may  lay 
before  them  the  Religious  Philosopher,  Ray, 
Derham's  Physico-Theology,  together  with  the 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature  ;  and  in  time  recommend 
to  their  perusal  Rondoletius  and  Aldrovandua. 

IX.  But  how  much  soever  the  reason  may  be 
strengthened  by  logic,  or  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  enlarged  by  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  ne- 
cessary the  man  be  not  suffered  to  dwell  upon 
them  so  long  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  himself, 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  station  in  the  ranks 
of  being,  and  his  various  relations  to  the  in- 
numerable multitudes  which  surround  him,  and 
with  which  his  Maker  has  ordained  him  to  be 
united  for  the  reception  and  communication  of 
happiness.    To  consider  these  aright  is  of  the 

greatest  importance,  since  from  these  arise  duties  J  taught  to  whom  obedience  is  due,  for  what  it  ii 
which  be  cannot  neglect  Ethics,  or  morality,  paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  justly  requir- 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  studies  which  ought  to  cd.  This  knowledge,  by  peculiar  necessity,  con- 
begin  with  the  firat  glimpse  of  reason,  and  only  stitutes  a  part  of  the  education  of  an  English- 
end  with  life  itself     Other  acquisitions  are  man  who  professes  to  obey  his  prince  according 


taught,  let  the  sanctions  of  Christianity  never  bs 
forgotten  ;  by  which  it  will  be  shown,  that  they 
give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other  ;  religion 
wUI  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reason,  and  mora- 
lity the  will  of  God.  Under  this  article  must  be 
recommended  Tully's  Offices,  Grotius,  Puffcn- 
dorf,  Cumberland's  Laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
excellent  Mr.  Addison's  Moral  and  Religious 
Essays. 

X.  Thus  far  the  work  is  composed  for  the  use 
of  scholars,  merely  as  they  are  men.   But  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  something  that 
might  be  particularly  adapted  to  that  country  for 
which  it  is  designed  ;  and  therefore  a  discourse 
has  been  added  upon  tradt  and  commerce,  of 
which  it  becomes  every  man  of  this  nation  to  un- 
derstand at  least  the  general  principles,  as  it  is 
impossible  that  any  should  be  high  or  low  enough 
not  to  be  in  some  degree  afiected  by  their  declen- 
sion or  prosperity.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
it  should  be  universally  known  among  us,  what 
changes  of  property  are  advantageous,  or  when 
the  balance  of  trade  is  on  our  side ;  what  are  the 
products  or  manufactures  of  other  countries  ; — 
and  how  far  one  nation  may  in  any  species  of 
traffic  obtain  or  preserve  superiority  over  ano- 
ther.   The  theory  of  trade  is  yet  but  little  un- 
derstood, and  therefore  the  practice  is  often  with- 
out real  advantage  to  the  pubUc ;  but  it  nvght 
be  carried  on  with  more  general  success,  if  its 
principles  were  better  considered  ;  and  to  excite 
that  attention  is  our  chief  design.    To  the  peru- 
sal of  this  book  may  succeed  that  of  Mun  upon 
Foreign  Trade,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Locke  upon 
Coin,  Davenant's  Treatises,  the  British  Mer- 
chant, Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  and,  for  aa 
abstract  or  compendium,  Gee,  and  an  improve- 
ment that  may  hereafter  be  made  upon  his  plan. 

XI.  The  principles  of  laws  and  g 
come  next  lobe  considered;  by  whic 


merely  temporary  benefits,  except  ss  they  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  the  knowledge,  and  confirm 
the  practice,  of  morality  and  piety,  which  ex- 
tend their  influence  beyond  the  grave,  and  in- 
crease our  happiness  through  endless  duration. 

This  great  science,  therefore,  must  be  incul- 
cated with  care  and  assiduity,  such  as  its  impor- 
tance ought  to  incite  in  reasonable  minds :  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  fit  opportuni- 
ties are  always  at  hand.  As  the  importance  of 
logic  is  to  be  shown  by  detecting  false  arguments, 
the  excellence  of  morality  is  to  be  displayed  by 
proving  the  deformity,  the  reproach,  and  the  mi- 
sery of all  deviations  from  it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  laws  of  mere  morality  are 
no  coercive  power ;  and,  however  they  may  by 
conviction  of  their  fitness  please  the  reasoner  in 
the  shade,  when  the  passions  stagnate  without 
impulse,  and  the  appetites  are  secluded  from  their 
objects,  they  will  be  of  little  force  against  the  ar- 
dour of  desire,  or  the  vehemence  of  i rage,  amidst 
the  pleasures  and  tumults  of  the  world.  To 
counteract  the  power  of  temptations,  hope  must 
be  excited  by  the  prospect  of  rewards,  and  fear 
by  the  expectation  of  punishment ;  and  virtue 
may  owe  Iter  panegyrics  to  morality,  but  must 
derive  her  authority  from  religion. 


to  the  law,  and  who  is  himself  a  secondary  le- 
gislator, as  he  gives  his  consent,  by  his  represen- 
tative, to  all  the  laws  by  which  he  is  bound,  and 
has  a  right  to  petition  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they  are  deliberating 
uj)on  an  act  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
community.  This  is  therefore  a  subject  to  which 
the  thoughts  of  a  young  man  ought  to  be  direct- 
ed ;  and  that  he  may  obtain  such  knowledge  as 
may  qualify  him  to  act  and  judge  as  one  of  a  free 
people,  let  him  be  directed  to  add  to  this  intro- 
duction, Fortescue's  Treatises,  N.  Bacon's  His- 
torical Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Government 
of  England,  Temple's  Introduction,  Locke  on 
Government,  Zouch's  Elements  Juris  Civilis, 
Plato  Redivivus,  Gurdon's  History  of  Parlia- 
ments, and  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

XII.  Having  thus  supplied  the  young  student 
with  knowledge,  it  remains  now  that  he  learns  its 
application  ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  act  his 
part,  he  be  at  last  taught  to  choose  iu  For  this 
purpose  a  section  is  added  upon  human  life  and 
manners  1  in  which  he  is  cautioned  against  the 
danger  of  indulging  his  passions,  of  vitiating  his 
habits,  and  depraving  his  sentiments.  He  is  in- 
structed in  these  points  by  three  fables,  two  of 
which  were  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  an- 
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dent  Paean  world.  Bat  at  this  he  is  not  to 
rest ;  for  if  he  expects  to  be  wise  and  happy, 
he  most  diligently  study  the  Scaip-rcncs  of 


Such  is  the  book  now  proposed,  as  the  first 
initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  things,  which 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  too  Ion »  delay- 
ed in  the  present  forms  ol  education.  Whether 
the  complaints  be  not  often  ill-grounded,  may 
perhaps  be  disputed  ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  greater  proficiency  might  some- 
times be  made;  that  real  knowledge  might  be 
more  early  communicated  :  and  that  children 
might  be  allowed,  without  injury  to  health,  to 
spend  many  of  those  hours  upon  useful  employ- 
ments, which  are  generally  lost  in  idleness  and 
play ;  therefore  the  public  will  surely  encourage 
an  experiment,  by  which,  if  it  fails,  nobody  is 
hart ;  and  if  it  succeeds,  all  the  future  agea  of 


dicate  or  prevent  vice,  by  turning  to  a  better  l_ 
those  moments  in  which  it  is  learned  or  indulged : 
and  in  some  sense  lengthen  life,  by  teaching  pos- 
terity to  enjoy  those  years  which  have  hitherto 
been  lost  The  success,  and  even  the  trial  of 
this  experiment,  will  depend  upon  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  our  youth  is  committed  ;  and  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  their  trust  will  easily 
prevail  upon  them  to  encourage  a  work  which 
pursues  the  design  of  improving  education.  If 
any  part  of  the  following  performance  shall  upon 
trial  be  found  capable  of  amendment :  if  any 
thing  can  be  added  or  altered,  so  as  to  render  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  more  easy  ;  the  Edi- 
tor will  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  gentleman, 
particularly  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  for  such  hints  or  observations 
as  may  tend  towards  the  improvement,  and  will 
spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  making  the 
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No  expectation  is  more  fallacious  than  that 
which  authors  form  of  the  reception  which  their 
labours  will  find  among  mankind.  Scarcely 
any  man  publishes  a  book,  whatever  it  be,  with- 
out believing  that  he  has  caught  the  moment 
when  the  public  attention  Is  vacant  to  his  call, 
and  the  world  is  disposed  in  a  particular  manner 
to  learn  the  art  which  he  undertakes  to  teach. 

The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  so  far 
exempt  from  epidemical  prejudices,  but  that 
they  likewise  please  themselves  with  imagining, 
that  they  have  reserved  their  labours  to  a  pro- 
pitious conjuncture,  and  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  for  the  publication  of  a  Dictionary  of  Com- 

The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  far  from 
infallibility  ;  but  in  justification  of  some  degree 
of  confidence  it  may  be  properly  observed,  that 
there  was  never  from  the  earliest  ages  a  time  in 
which  trade  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  or  commercial  gain  was  sought  with 
such  general  emulation.  Nations  which  have 
hitherto  cultivated  no  art  but  that  of  war,  nor 
conceived  any  means  of  increasing  riches  but  by 
plunder,  are  awakened  to  more  inoffensive  in- 
dustry. Those  whom  the  possession  of  subter- 
raneous treasures  have  long  disposed  to  accom- 
modate themselves  bv  foreign  industry,  are  at 
last  convinced,  that  idleness  never  will  be  rich. 
The  merchant  is  now  invited  to  every  port,  ma- 
nufactures arc  established  in  all  cities,  and  princes 
who  just  can  view  the  sea  from  some  single  cor- 


*  A  new  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  compiled 
from  the  Information  of  the  mo»t  eminent  Merchants, 
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erecting  mercantile  companies,  and  preparing  to 

traffic  in  the  remotest  countries.  . 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than 
the  subject.  It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of 
the  learned  to  range  knowledge  by  the  alphabet, 
and  publish  dictionaries  of  every  Kind  ot  litera- 
ture. This  practice  has  perhaps  been  carried 
too  far  by  the  force  of  fashion.  Sciences,  in 
themselves  systematical  and  coherent,  are  not 
very  properly  broken  into  such  fortuitous  distri- 
butions. A  dictionary  of  arithmetic  or  geometry 
can  serve  only  to  confound ;  but  commerce,  con- 
sidered in  its  whole  extent,  seems  to  refuse  any 
other  method  of  arrangement,  as  it  comprises 
innumerable  particulars  unconnected  with  each 
other,  among  which  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
should  be  first  or  last,  better  than  is  furnished  by 
the  letters  that  compose  their  names. 

We  cannot  indeed  boast  ourselves  the  inven- 
tors of  a  scheme  so  commodious  and  compre- 
hensive. The  French,  among  innumerable  pro- 
jects for  the  promotion  of  traffic,  have  taken  care 
to  supply  their  merchants  with  a  DUtionnaire  de 
Commerce,  collected  with  great  industry  and 
exactness,  but  too  large  for  common  use,  and 
adapted  to  their  own  trade.  This  book,  as  well 
as  others,  has  been  carefully  consulted,  that  our 
merchants  may  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing 
known  by  their  enemies  or  rivals. 

Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  our  undertaking, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  solicit  every  information, 
to  consult  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  great 
qualification  of  him  that  attempts  a  work  thus 
general  is  diligence  of  inquiry.  No  man  has 
opportunity  or  ability  to  acquaint  himself  with 
all  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  dictionary,  so 
as  to  describe  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  assert 
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on  his  own  experience  He 
depend  upon  the  veracity  of  others,  as  every  man 
depends  in  common  life,  and  have  no  other  skill 
to  boast  than  that  of  selecting  judiciously,  and 
arranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  considers  the  extent  of  our 
subject,  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  nature 
and  of  art,  the  task  of  select  ion  and  method  will 
appear  sufficient  to  overburden  industry  and  dis- 
tract attention.  Many  branches  of  commerce 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts,  till 
at  last  they  become  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be 
noted  by  observation.  Many  interests  are  so 
woven  among  each  other  as  not  to  be  disen- 
tangled without  long  inquiry ;  many  arts  are  in- 
dustriously kept  secret,  and!  many  practices  ne- 
cessary to  be  known,  are  carried  on  in  parts  too 
remote  for  intelligence. 

But  the  knowledge  of  trade  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  maritime  nation,  that  no  labour 
can  be  thought  preat  by  which  information  may 
be  obtained ;  and  therefore  we  hope  the  reader 


will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  of  what 
he  might  justly  expect  to  find,  any  thing  is 
omitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analysis  of  our  work  is 
very  difficult;  a  volume  intended  to  contain 
whatever  is  requisite  to  be  known  by  every 
trader,  necessarily  becomes  so  miscellaneous  and 
unconnected  as  not  to  be  easily  reducible  to 
heads  ;  yet,  since  we  pretend  in  some  measure 
to  treat  of  traffic  as  a  science,  and  to  make  thai 
regular  and  systematical  which  has  hitherto  beer 
to  a  great  degree  fortuitous  and  conjectural,  and 
has  often  succeeded  by  chance  rather  than  by 
conduct,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  that  a  distri- 
bution of  parts  has  been  attempted,  which, 
though  rude  and  inadequate,  will  at  least  pre- 
serve some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
methodical  and  successive  view  of  this  design. 

In  the  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the 
public,  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  materials,  the 
places,  and  the  means  of  traffic 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  what- 
ever is  bought  and  sold,  and  include  therefore 
every  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of 
nature,  whether  those  which  are  to  be  used  in 
their  original  state,  as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those 
which  become  useful  when  they  receive  a  new 
form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  metals, 
we  shall  show  the  places  of  their  production,  the 
manner  in  which  they  grow,  the  art  of  cultivating 
or  collecting  them,  their  discriminations  and  va- 
rieties, by  which  the  best  sorts  arc  known  from 
the  worst,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts 
by  which  they  are  counterfeited,  the  casualties 
by  which  they  are  impaired,  and  the  practice  by 
which  the  damage  is  palliated  or  concealed.  We 
shall  likewise  show  their  virtues  and  uses,  and 
trace  them  through  all  the  changes  which  they 
undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  likewise  deli- 
vered. Of  every  artificial  commodity,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made  is  in  some  measure 
described,  though  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
manual  operations  arc  scarce  to  be  conveyed  by 
any  words  to  him  that  has  not  seen  them. 
Some  general  notions  may  however  be  afforded  : 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  plates  of  iron  are 
foimed  by  the  pressure  of  rollers,  and  bars  by 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer ;  that  a 
* 


traders  of  more  use  to  know  when  their  goods 
are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  mean*,  care  has 
been  taken  to  name  the  places  where  every  ma- 
nufacture has  been  carried  furthest,  and  the 
marks  by  which  its  excellency  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

By  the  places  of  trade  are  understood  all  porta, 
cities,  or  towns,  where  staples  are  established, 
manufactures  are  wrought,  or  any  commodities 
are  bought  and  sold  advantageously.  This  part 
of  our  work  includes  an  enumeration  of  almost 
all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  world,  with  such 
an  account  of  their  situation,  customs,  and  pro- 
ducts, as  the  merchant  would  require,  who  being 
to  begin  a  new  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  the  place  and 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and 
consequently  of  the  author  who  writes  for  mer- 
chants, ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  means  of 
trade,  which  include  all  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice necessary  to  the  skilful  and  successful  coo- 
duct  of  commerce. 

The  first  of  the  means  of  trade  is  proper  edu- 
cation, which  may  confer  a  competent  skill  in 
numbers ;  to  be  afterwards  completed  in  the 
counting-house,  by  observation  of  the  manner  of* 
stating  accounts,  and  regulating  books,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  arts  which  having  been  studied 
in  proportion  to  its  importance,  is  carried  as  far 
as  use  can  require.  The  counting-house  of  an 
accomplished  merchant  is  a  school  of  method, 
where  the  great  science  may  be  learned  of 
ing  particulars  under  generals,  of  ' 
different  parts  of  a  transaction 
showing  at  one  view  a  long  series  i 
exchange.  Let  no  man  venture  into  large 
ness  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  method  of  i 
lating  books;  never  let  him 
degree  of  natural  abilities  will  enable  him  to  sop- 
pi  V  this  de6ciency,  or  preserve  multiplicity  of 
affairs  from  inextricable  confusion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  all  other 
studies  will  be  of  little  avail ,  but  this  alone  is 
not  sufficient.  It  will  be  necessary  to  learn 
many  other  things,  which  however  may  be  easily 
included  in  the  preparatory  institutions,  such  as 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  weights  and  measures 
of  different  countries,  and  some  skill  in  geogra- 
phy and  navigation,  with  which  this  book  may 
perhaps  sufficiently  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  considered  as  part  of  the  skill  of 
a  merchant,  is  included  not  so  much  the  ait  of 
steering  a  ship,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  of  the  different  parts  to  which  his  car- 
goes are  sent ;  the  customs  to  be  paid ;  the 
passes,  permissions,  or  certificates  to  be  pro- 
cured :  the  hazards  of  every  voyage,  and  the  true 
rale  of  insurances.  To  this  must  be  added,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  policies  and  arts  of  other 
nntions,  as  well  those  to  whom  the  commodities 
are  sold,  as  of  those  who  carry  goods  of  the  i 
kind  to  the  same  market ;  and  who  are  the 
to  be  watched  as  rivals  endeavouring  to  take  i 
vantage  of  every  error,  miscarriage,  or  debate. 

The  chief  of  the  means  of  trade  is  money,  of 
which  our  late  refinements  in  traffic  have  made 
the  knowledge  extremely  difficult  The  mer- 
it onlj  inform  himself  of  the 
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ducing;  such  as  the  mill  erics  of  Portugal,  and 
the  livrea  of  France ;  but  he  must  learn  what  is 
of  more  difficult  attainment;  the  discount  of 
exchanges,  the  nature  of  current  paper,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  several  banks  of  Europe 
are  established,  the  real  value  of  funds,  the  true 
credit  of  trading  companies,  with  all  the  sources 
of  profit,  and  possibilities  of  loss. 

All  this  he  must  learn  merely  as  a  private 
dealer,  attentive  only  to  his  own  advantage  ;  but 
as  every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  part  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  while 
he  prosecutes  his  own  interest  to  promote  like- 
wise that  of  his  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind,  and  study 
many  questions  which  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly political  than  mercantile. 

He  ought  therefore  to  consider  very  accurately 
the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  proportion  between 
things  exported  and  imported ;  to  examine  what 
kinds  of  commerce  are  unlawful,  cither  as  being 
expressly  prohibited,  because  detrimental  to  the 
manufactures  or  oilier  interests  of  his  country,  as 
the  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  introduction  of  French  commodities  ;  or  un- 
lawful in  itself,  as  the  traffic  for  negroes.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  the 
benefits  and  mischiefs  of  monopolies,  and  exclu- 
sive companies;  to  inouire  into  the  arts  which 
have  been  practised  by  them  to  make  them 
necessary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them 
odious.  He  should  inform  himself  what  trades 
arc  declining,  and  what  are  improveable  ;  when 
the  advantage  is  on  our  side,  and  when  on  that 
of  our  rivals. 

The  state  of  our  coLonia  is  always  to  be  dili- 
gently surveyed,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost 
which  they  can  afford,  and  that  every  opportu- 
nity may  be  improved  of  increasing  their  wealth 
and  power,  or  of  making  them  useful  to  their 
mother  country.  • 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  use 
than  that  of  duties  and  imposts,  whether  customs 
paid  at  the  ports,  or  excises  levied  on  the  manu- 
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facturer.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  trading 
nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportioned ; 
so  that  what  is  necessary  may  continue  cheap, 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may  in  some 
measure  atone  to  the  public  for  the  mischief  done 
to  individuals.  Duties  may  often  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that  pay 
them ;  and  they  may  be  likewise  so  unequally 
imposed  as  to  discourage  honesty,  and  depress 
industry,  and  give  temptation  to  fraud  and  un- 
lawful practices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  design  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dictionary;  which  though  immediately 
and  primarily  written  for  the  merchants,  will  be 
of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  curiosity. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a 
merchant,  who  has  not  something  to  buy  and 
something  to  sell,  and  who  docs  not  therefore 
want  such  instructions  as  may  teach  him  the 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
and  water,  which  this  volume  will  contain,  may 
be  equally  pleasing  and  useful  to  the  specuJatist 
with  any  other  natural  history  -f  and  the  ac- 
counts of  various  manufactures  will  constitute  no 
contemptible  body  of  experimental  philosophy. 
The  descriptions  of  ports  and  cities  may  instruct 
the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in 
books  appropriated  only  to  his  own  science ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  funds,  insurances,  currency,  mo- 
nopolies, exchanges,  and  duties,  is  so  necessary 
to  the  politician,  that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no 
use  either  in  the  council  or  the  senate,  nor  can 
speak  or  think  justly  either  on  war  or  trade. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the 
labour  of  compiling  this  work ;  nor  flatter  our- 
selves unreasonably,  in  predicting  a  favourable 
reception  to  a  book  which  no  condition  of  life  can 
render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all 
that  buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  im- 
prove their  possessions,  of  all  that  desire  to  be 
rich,  and  all  that  desire  to  be  wise. 
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The  following  relation  is  so  curious  and  enter- 
taining, and  the  dissertations  that  accompany 
it  so  judicious  and  instructive,  that  the  trans- 
lator is  confident  his  attempt  stands  in  need  of 
no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the 
performance. 

The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  absurdities  or  incre- 


•  For  an  account  of  .this  book,  see  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


dible  fictions :  whatever  he  relates,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who 
tells  nothing  exceeding  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility, has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should 
believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appears  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagina- 
tion. He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy 
with  their  eyes ;  his  crocodiles  devour  their 
prey  without  tears  ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from 
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the  rock  without  deafening  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with 
spontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetual  gloom  or 
unceasing  sunshine;  nor  are  the  nations  here 
described;  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language  ;  no  Chinese  perfectly 
polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  discover  what  will  always  be  discovered 
by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wher- 
ever human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  ap- 
pear partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced 
in  most  countries  their  particular  inconveniences 
by  particular  favours. 

In  his  account  of  the  mission,  where  his  vera- 
city is  most  to  be  suspected,  he  neither  exag- 
gerates over-much  the  merits  of  the  jesuits,  if 
we  consider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the  Por- 
tuguese to  their  countrymen,  by  the  jesuits  to 
their  society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  church, 
nor  aggravates  the  vices  of  the  Abyssinians; 
but  ifthe  reader  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
popish  account  of  a  popish  mission,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Abys- 
sinia, written  by  Dr.  Geddcs,  in  which  he  will 
find  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  missiona- 
ries placed  in  a  different  light,  though  the  same 
in  which  Mr.  Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
Roman  church,  appears  to  have  seen  them. 

This  learned  disscrtator,  however  valuable 
for  his  industry  and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to 
be  esteemed  for  having  dared  so  freely,  in  the 
midst  of  France,  to  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  the  patriarch  Oviedo's  sanguinary  zeal,  who 
was  continually  importuning  the  Portuguese  to 
beat  up  their  drums  for  missionaries  who  might 
preach  the  gospel  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  propagate  by  desolation  and  slaughter  the 
true  worship  of  the  God  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how 
little  reason  these  men  profess  themselves  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  left  this  great  charac- 
teristic to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be 
known  by  loving  one  another,  by  universal  and 
unbounded  charity  and  benevolence. 

Let  us  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote 
and  superior  region,  yet  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  men,  having  read  and  considered  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  example  of  our  saviour, 
to  come  down  in  search  of  the  true  church.  If 
he  would  not  inquire  after  it  among  the  cruel, 
the  insolent,  and  the  oppressive :  among  those 
who  arc  continually  grasping  at  dominion  over 
souls  as  well  as  bodies  ;  among  those  who  are 
employed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity 
for  the  most  enormous  villanies,  and  studying 
methods  of  destroying  their  fellow-creatures, 
not  for  their  crimes  out  their  errors — if  he  would 
not  expect  to  meet  benevolence  engaged  in  mas- 
sacres, or  to  find  mercy  in  a  court  of  inquisition, 
he  would  not  look  for  the  true  church  in  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  dissertation 
an  example  of  great  moderation,  in  deviating 


from  the  temper  of  his  religion ;  but  in  the 
others  has  left  proofs,  that  learning  and  honesty 
are  often  too  weak  to  oppose  prejudice.  He 
has  made  no  scruple  of  preferring  the  testimony 
of  father  Du  Bernat  to  the  writings  of  all  the 
Portuguese  jesuits,  to  whom  he  allows  great 
zeal,  out  little  learning,  without  giving  any 
other  reason  than  that  his  favourite  was  a 
Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  French- 
men and  to  papists:  a  protestant  would  be 
desirous  to  know,  why  he  must  imagine  that 
father  Du  Bemat  had  a  cooler  head  or  more 
knowledge,  and  why  one  man  whose  account  is 
singular,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  than 
many  agreeing  in  the  same  account. 

If  the  Portuguese  were  biassed  by  any  parti- 
cular views,  another  bias  equally  powerful  may 
have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth ; 
for  they  evidently  write  with  contrary  designs : 
the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  mission  seem 
more  necessary,  endeavoured  to  place  in  the 
strongest  light  the  differences  between  the  Abys- 
sinian and  Roman  church ;  but  the  great  Lu- 
dolfus,  laying  hold  on  the  advantage,  reduced 
these  later  writers  to  prove  their  conformity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controversy  seems  of  no 
great  importance  to  those  who  believe  the  Holy 
Scriptures  sufficient  to  teach  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  but,  of  whatever  moment  it  may  be 
thought,  there  are  no  proofs  sufficient  to  de- 
cide it. 

His  discourses  on  indifferent  subjects  will 
divert  as  well  as  instruct ;  and  if  either  in  these, 
or  in  the  relation  of  father  Lobo,  any  argument 
shall  appear  unconvincing,  or  description  ob- 
scure,  tney  are  defects  incident  to  all  mankind, 
which,  however,  are  not  too  rashly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  authors,  being  sometimes  perhaps 
more  justly  chargeable  on  the  translator. 

In  this  translation  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
great  liberties  have  been  taken,  which,  whether 
justifiable  or  not,  shall  be  fairly  confessed,  and 
let  the  judicious  part  of  mankind  pardon  or  con- 
demn them. 

In  the  first  part  the  greatest  freedom  has  been 
used,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a  narrow 
compass  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  transla- 
tion, but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether  every 
thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  comprised, 
the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  con- 
tinuation, the  authors  have  been  followed  with 
more  exactness ;  and  as  few  passages  appeared 
either  insignificant  or  tedious,  few  have  been 
cither  shortened  or  omitted. 

The  dissertations  are  the  only  part  in  which 
an  exact  translation  has  been  attempted;  and 
even  in  those,  abstracts  are  sometimes  given 
instead  of  literal  quotations,  particularly  in  the 
first ;  and  sometimes  other  parts  have  been  con- 
tracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  dissertations  to  secure 
the  credit  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  are  entirely 
left  out. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  confession,  whoever 
shall  compare  this  attempt  with  the  original,  if 
he  shall  find  no  proofs  of  fraud  or  partiality,  will 
candidly  overlook  any  failure  of  judgment. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  EPITAPHS. 

PROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  1740. 


Though  criticism  has  been  cultivated  in  every 
afe  of  learning,  by  men  of  great  abilities  and 
extensive  knowledge,  till  the  rules  of  writing 
are  become  rather  burdensome  than  instructive 
to  the  mind ;  though  almost  every  species  of 
composition  has  been  the  subject  of  particular 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitions,  distinc- 
tions, precepts,  and  illustrations ;  yet  no  critic 
of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  my  observation, 
has  hitherto  thought  sepulchral  inscriptions 
worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or  pointed  out 
with  proper  accuracy  their  beauties  and  defects. 

The  reasons  of  this  neglect  it  is  useless  to 
inquire,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  discover ;  it 
might  be  justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing would  hove  been  the  favourite  topic  of  criti- 
cism, and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  for  it,  in  those  authors  that  have 
crowded  libraries  with  elaborute  dissertations 
Homer ;  since  to  afford  a  subject  for  heroic 
is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every 
may  expect  to  be  recorded  in  an  epitaph, 
and  therefore  finds  some  interest  in  providing 
that  his  memory  may  not  suffer  by  an  unskilful 
panegyric. 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  de- 
serve to  have  any  part  in  the  regulation  of  our 
studies,  Epitaphs  seem  entitled  to  more  than 
common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
some  age  with  the  art  of  writing.  The  most 
ancient  structures  in  the  world,  the  Pyramids, 
are  supposed  to  be  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
pride  or  gratitude  erected :  and  the  same 
i  which  incited  men  to  such  laborious  and 
expensive  methods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  thai  of  their  benefactors,  would 
doubtless  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
means  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation, 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion,  is 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  mankind  ;  and 
therefore  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  grace  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection 
of  Epitaphs  consists,  and  what  rules  are  to  be 
observed  in  composing  them,  will  be  at  least  of 
as  much  use  as  other  critical  inquiries ;  and  for 
[  a  few  hours  to  such  disquisitions,  great 
at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be 


An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  on 
inscription  on  the  tomb,  and  in  its  most  extensive 
import  may  admit  indiscriminately  satire  or 
praise.  But  as  malice  has  seldom  produced 
monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs  hither- 
to raised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and 
benevolence,  custom  has  contracted  the  original 
latitude  of  the  word,  so  that  it  signifies  in  the 
general  acceptation  an  inscription  engraven  on  a 
tomb  in  honour  of  the  person  deceased. 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  order  to 


the  principal  intention  of  Epitaphs  is  to  perpe- 
tuate the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the  tomb  of  a 
good  man  may  supply  the  want  of  his  presence, 
and  veneration  for  his  memory  produce  the 
name  effect  as  the  observation  of  his  life.  Those 
Epitaphs  arc,  therefore,  the  most  perfect,  which 
set  virtue  in  the  strongest  light,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas  and  rouse  his 
emulation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  re- 
count the  actions  of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writings  of  a  philosopher ;  to  imagine  such  in- 
formations necessary,  is  to  detract  from  their 
characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  mortal,  or 
their  achievements  in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  long  inscription. 

Had  only  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
been  subjoined  to  the  design  upon  his  monument, 
instead  of  a  long  detail  of  his  discoveries,  which 
no  philosopher  can  want,  and  which  none  but  a 
philosopher  can  understand,  those,  by  whose 
direction  it  was  raised,  had  done  more  honour 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  re- 
quires no  genius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never 
become  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  bestowed  with 
judgment,  because  no  single  age  produces  many 
men  of  merit  superior  to  panegyric.  None  but 
the  first  names  can  stand  unassisted  against  the 
attacks  of  time ;  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation 
by  accident  or  caprice,  have  nothing  but  their 
names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  danger 
lest  in  a  fewycars  the  inscription  require  an  In- 
terpreter. Thus  have  their  expectations  been 
disappointed  who  honoured  Picus  of  Mirandola 
with  this  pompous  epitaph  : 


Hie  situa  cat  Picus  Mirandola,  cuen 
Et  Tagua  et  Ganges,  forsan  e(  AiuijHxIea. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and 
his  works,  then  studied,  admired,  and  applauded, 
are  now  mouldering  in  obscurity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  short 
character  simple  and  unadorned,  without  exag- 
geration, superlatives,  or  rhetoric  Such  were 
the  inscriptions  in  use  among  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  victories  gained  by  their  emperors 
were  commemorated  by  a  single  epithet;  as 
Caesar  Germanicus,  Cesar  Dncicvs,  Gernumicvt, 
IUyricus.  Such  would  be  this  epitaph,  Isaacci 
Newtokds,  natura  legibus  intestigatis  hie  qui- 
escit. 

But  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  a 
longer  encomium  is  necessary  for  the  publication 
of  their  virtues,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
memories ;  and  in  the  composition  of  these  it  is 
that  art  is  principally  required,  and  precepts 
therefore  may  be  useful. 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  circumstance  is  to 
be  considered,  which  affects  no  other  composi- 
tion; the  place  in  which  they  are  now  com- 
monly found  restrains  them  to  a 
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or  solemnity,  and  debars  them  from  the  admis- 
sion of  all  lighter  or  gayer  ornaments.  In  this 
it  is  that  the  style  of  an  Epitaph  necessarily 
differs  from  that  of  an  elegy.  The  custom  of 
burying  our  dead  either  in  or  near  our  churches, 
perhaps  originally  founded  on  a  rational  design 
of  fitting  the  mind  for  religious  exercise*,  by 
laying  before  it  the  most  affecting  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  makes  it  proper  to  exclude 
from  our  Epitaphs  all  such  allusions  as  are  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  for  the  propagation  of  which 
the  churches  are  erected,  and  to  the  end  for  which 
those  who  peruse  the  monuments  must  be  sup- 
posed to  come  thither.  Nothing  is,  therefore, 
more  ridiculous  than  to  copy  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tions which  were  engraven  on  stones  by  the 
highway,  and  composed  by  those  who  generally 
reflected  on  mortality  only  to  excite  in  them- 
selves and  others  a  quicker  relish  of  pleasure, 
and  a  more  luxurious  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
whose  regard  for  the  dead  extended  no  farther 
than  a  wish  that  the  earth  might  be  light  upon 


All  allusions  to  the  heathen  mythology  are 
therefore  absurd,  and  all  regard  for  the  senseless 
remains  of  a  dead  man  impertinent  and  super- 
stitious. One  of  the  first  distinctions  of  the  pri- 
mitive christians,  was  their  neglect  of  bestowing 
garlands  on  the  dead,  in  which  they  are  very  ra- 
tionally defended  by  their  apologist  in  Minutius 
Felix.  "We  lavish  no  flowers  nor  odours  on 
the  dead,"  says  he,  "  because  they  have  no  sense 
of  fragrance  or  of  beauty."  We  profess  to 
reverence  the  dead,  not  for  their  sake,  but  for 
our  own.  It  is  therefore  always  with  indigna- 
tion or  contempt  that  I  read  the  epitaph  on  Cow- 
ley, a  man  whose  learning  and  poetry  were  his 
lowest  merits. 

Aurea  dura  lata  volhant  tua  seripca  | 
Et  Tama  eternum  viris,  divine  Po  la 
Hie  plarida  jareaa  requie,  custodial  i 
Carta  Fides  vtfilentque  perenni  lampade  Mum  ! 
8ft  facer  111c  locus,  nec  qui*  temerariua  auait 
Bacrilcra  turbare  manu  »cr>ern title  buatura. 
Intacti  manendi,  maneaut  per  iwcula  dulcea 

To  pray  that  the  ashes  of  a  friend  may  lie  un- 
disturbed, and  that  the  divinities  that  favoured 
him  in  his  life,  may  watch  for  ever  round  him, 
to  preserve  his  tomb  from  violation,  and  drive 
sacrilege  away,  is  only  rational  in  him  who  be- 
lieves the  soul  interested  in  the  repose  of  the 
body,  and  the  powers  which  he  invokes  for  its 
protection  able  to  preserve  it  To  censure  such 
expressions  as  contrary  to  religion,  or  as  remains 
of  heathen  superstition,  would  be  too  great  a 
of  severity.  1  condemn  them  only  as 
and  unaffecting,  as  too  ludicrous 
or  grief,  for  Christianity  and  a 

m 

and  decorations  of  monu- 


regard  to  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  cannot  be 
denied ;  it  w  an  established  principle,  that  all 
ornaments  owe  their  beauty  to  their  propriety. 
The  same  glitter  of  dress  that  adds  graces  to 
gayety  and  youth,  would  make  age  and  dignity 
contemptible.  Charon  with  his  boat  is  far  from 
heightening  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  universal 
judgment,  though  drawn  by  Angelo  himself; 


nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  absurdity 
than  that  of  gracing  the  walls  of  a  christian 
temple  with  the  figure  of  Mars  leading  a  hero 


to  battle,  or  Cupids  sporting  round  a  virgin. 
The  pope  who  defaced  the  statues  of  the  deities 
at  the  tomb  of  Sannazarius,  is,  in  my  opii 
more  easily  to  be  defended,  than  he  that  t 
them. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  improper  to 
the  Epitaph  to  the  passenger,  a  custom  which 
'an  injudicious  veneration  for  antiquity  intro- 
duced again  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which, 
among  many  others,  Paaseratius  suffered  to  mis- 
lead him  in  his  Epitaph  upon  the  heart  of  Henry 
king  of  France,  who  was  stabbed  by  Clement 
the  monk;  which  yet  deserves  to  be  inserted, 
for  the  sake  of  showing  how  beautiful  even  im- 
proprieties may  become  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
writer. 


Ad*ta,  viator,  et  dole  rojrum 
Cer  Regit  l*to  conditur  tub  maraore, 
Qui  jura  Gailii,  jura  SarroaiM  dedit- 
TectiM  cucullo  hunc  »ustulit  •icartaa. 

In  the  monkish  ages,  however  ignorant  and 

unpolished,  the  Epitaphs  were  drawn  up  with 
far  greater  propriety  than  can  be  shown  in  those 
which  more  enlightened  times  have  | 


Orate  pro  Anima— mUerrimi  Pcccaioria, 

was  an  address  to  the  last  degree  striking  and 
solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  from  the  religion 
then  believed,  and  awakened  in  the  reader  senti- 
ments of  benevolence  for  the  deceased,  and  of 
concern  for  his  own  happiness.  There  was 
nothing  trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  that  did  not 
tend  to  the  noblest  end,  the  propagation  of  piety 
and  the  increase  of  devotion. 

It  may  seem  very  superfluous  to  lay  it  down 
as  the  first  rule  for  writing  Epitaphs,  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  is  not  to  be  omitted  ;  nor 
should  I  have  thought  such  a  precept  necessary, 
had  not  the  practice  of  the  greatest  writers  shown 
that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded.  In 
most  of  the  poetical  Epitaphs,  the  name*  for 
whom  they  were  composed,  may  be  sought  to  no 
purpose,  being  only  prefixed  on  the  monument. 
To  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  omission,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  ask  how  the  Epitaphs,  which 
have  outlived  the  stones  on  which  they  were  in- 
scribed, would  have  contributed  to  the  informa- 
tion of  posterity,  had  they  wanted  the  names  of 
those  whom  they  celebrated. 

In  drawing  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
there  are  no  rules  to  be  observed  which  do  not 
equally  relate  to  other  compositions.  The  praise 
ought  not  to  be  general,  because  the  mind  is  lost 
in  the  extent  of  any  indefinite  idea,  and  cannot 
be  affected  with  what  it  cannot  comprehend. 
When  we  hear  only  of  a  good  or  great  man,  we 
know  not  in  what  class  to  place  him,  nor  have 
any  notion  of  his  character,  distinct  from  mat 
of  a  thousand  others ;  his  example  ran  have  no 
effect  upon  our  conduct,  as  we  have  nothing  re- 
markable or  eminent  to  propose  to  our  imitation. 
The  Epitaph  composed  by  Ennius  for  his 
tomb,  has  both  the  faultB  last  mentioned. 

Nemo  me  decoret  lacnimin,  nec  funera,  flctu 
Faxit.  Cur? 


The  reader  of  this  Epitaph  receives  scarce  any 
idea  from  it ;  he  neither  conceives  any  veneration 
for  the  man  to  whom  it  belongs,  nor  Is  instructed 
what  methods  this  boasted  i 


Though  a  i 
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•  panegyric,  and,  therefore,  not  confined  to  his- 
torical impartiality,  yet  it  ought  always  to  be 
written  with  regard  to  truth.  No  man  ought  to 
be  commended  for  virtues  which  he  never  pos- 
sessed, but  whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults 
must  inquire  after  them  in  other  places;  the 
monuments  of  the  dead  are  not  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  memor^Mof  crimes,  but  to  exhibit 


the  tomb  of  Maecenas  his 
usury  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  his  munifi- 
cence, nor  is  the  proscription  to  find  a  place  on 
the  monument  of  Augustus. 

The  beet  subject  for  Epitaphs  is  private  virtue ; 
virtue  exerted  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  placed,  and  which,  there- 
fore, may  admit  of  many  imitators.  He  that  has 
delivered  his  country  from  oppression,  or  freed 
the  world  from  ignorance  and  error,  can  excite 
the  emulation  of  a  very  small  number ;  but  he 
that  has  repelled  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and 
disdained  to  free  himself  from  distress  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  virtue,  may  animate  multitudes,  by 
his  example,  to  the  same  firmness  of  heart  and 
steadiness  of  resolution. 

Of  this  kind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of 
two  Greek  inscriptions ;  one  upon  a  man  whose 
writings  are  well  known,  the  other  upon  a  per- 
whose  memory  is  preserved  only  in  her  Epi- 
who  both  lived  in  slavery,  the  most  calami- 
is  estate  in  human  life : 

Xmetftt)  4  votv  tovea  fiovw  tu  impart 
Km  ry  ouftart  m  iiptv  i > tv'Ji punr 

Zotima,  qua  nolo  fuit  olim 


corpore  servt 
a  facta  fuit. 


"  Zosima,  who  in  her  life  could  only  have  her  body  en. 
•laved,  now  finds  her  body  likewise  set  at  liberty.*" 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Epitaph  without 
being  animated  to  bear  the  evils  of  life  with  con- 
stancy, and  to  support  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  most  pressing  aflhclions,  both  by 
the  example  of  the  heroine,  whose  grave  we  be- 
hold, and  the  prospect  of  that  stale  in  which,  to 
use  the  \ 
poor  cease 
at  rest." 

The 
sopher : 

AavXof  KTimrrof  yrvspev,  Kai  vttfi'  tmenreeof, 
Kai  xtvuiv  loot,  Kai  TiAef  " ' 


■•u  ure  piuapcii  ui  nun  siaie  in  wnicn,  to 

language  of  the  inspired  writers,  14  The 
ase  from  their  labours,  and  the  weary  be 


"  Epictetus,  who  lies  here,  was  a  slave  and  a  cripple, 

BKir  as  ihe  beggar  in  the  proverb,  and  the  favourite  of 
eaven." 

In  this  distich  is  comprised  the  noblest  pane- 
gyric, and  the  most  important  instruction.  We 
may  learn  from  it  that  virtue  is  impracticable  in 
no  condition,  since  Epictetus  could  recommend 
nimseii  10  me  regara  oi  neaven,  amiasi  me 
temptations  of  poverty  and  slavery ;  slavery, 
which  has  always  been  found  so  destructive  to 
virtue,  that  in  many  languages  a  slave  and  a 
thief  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  And  we 
may  be  likewise  admonished  by  it,  not  to  lay 
any  stress  on  a  man's  outward  circumstances,  in 
making  an  estimate  of  his  real  value,  since  Epic- 
tetus, the  beggar,  the  cripple,  and  the  slave,  was 


PREFACE* 

TO  AN  ESSAY  ON  MILTON'S  USE  AND  IMITATION  OF  THE  MODERNS  IN 

HIS  PARADISE  LOST. 

FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  YEAR  1760. 


It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
*  Paradise  Lost,**  having  broke  through  the 
cloud  with  which  the  unpopularity  of  the  au- 
thor, for  a  time,  obscured  itl  has  attracted  the 
general  admiration  of  mankind  ;  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  compensate  the  error  of  their  first 


•  "  It  bio  be  hoped,  nay,  it  is  expected,  that  the  ele- 
gant and  nervous  writer,  whose  judicious  sentiments, 
sad  Inimitable  style,  points  out  the  author  of  Lauder's 
Preface  and  Posstrript,  will  no  loneer  allow  one  to  plume 
himself  with  hie  feathers,  who  appears  so  little  to  have 
deserved  bis  assistance  ;  an  aatiatanre  which  I  am  per- 
suaded would  neeer  have  been  communicated,  had  there 
been  the  least  suspicion  of  those  facts  which  I  have  been 
the  instrument  of  conveying  to  the  world  in  these  sheets." 
—Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder  him- 
self convicted  of  several  forgeries  and  gross  impost- 
Uons  on  the  public.  By  John  Douglas,  jf.  JL  Rector  of 
Eaton  Constanttnc,  Salop.  8vo.  1751,  p.  77. 


lion.  There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  contest, 
among  men  of  genius  and  literature,  who  should 
most  advance  its  honour,  or  best  distinguish  its 
beauties.  Some  have  revised  editions,  others 
have  published  commentaries,  and  all  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  particular  studies,  in 
some  degree,  subservient  to  this  general  emula- 
tion. 

Among  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  ardour  of 
criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational 
curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the  progress  of 
this  mighty  genius,  in  the  construction  of  his 
work;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  rising, 
perhaps  from  small  beginnings,  till  its  foundation 
rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the 
skies;  to  trace  back  the  structure,  through  all 
its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first  plan ;  to 
find  what  was  first  projected,  whence  the  scheme 
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was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  assist- 

it  was  executed,  and  from  what  stores  the 


Y  ON  PARADISE  LOST. 


materials  were  collected,  whether  its  founder  duff 
them  from  the  quarries  of  nature,  or  demolished 
other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own. 

This  inquiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  ne- 
glected, nor,  perhaps,  prosecuted  with  the  care 
and  diligence  that  it  deserves.  Several  critics 
have  offered  their  conjectures;  but  none  have 
much  endeavoured  to  enforce  or  ascertain  them. 
Mr.  VolUire  tells  us  without  proof,  that  the  first 
hint  of  41  Paradise  Lost"  was  taken  from  a  farce 
called  Jdamo,  written  by  a  player ;  Dr.  Pearce, 
that  it  was  derived  from  an  Italian  tragedy,  called 
//  paradito  Pern;  and*  Mr.  Peck,  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  a  wild  romance.  Any  of  these 
conjectures  may  possibly  be  true,  but,  as  they 
stand  without  sufficient  proof,  it  must  be  granted, 
likewise,  that  they  may  all  possibly  be  false  j  at 
least  they  cannot  preclude  any  other  opinion, 
which  without  argument  has  the  same  claim  to 
credit,  and  may  perhaps  be  shown,  by  - 
evidence,  to  be  better  founded. 

It  is  related,  by  steady  and 
tradition,  that  the  "Paradise  Lost"  was  at  first 
a  Tragedy,  and  therefore,  among  tragedies,  the 
first  hint  is  properly  to  be  sought.  In  a  manu- 
script, published  from  Milton's  own  hand,  among 
a  great  number  of  subjects  for  tragedy,  is,  "Adam 
unparadised,"  or  "  Adam  in  Exile and  this, 
therefore,  may  be  justly  supposed  the  embryo  of 
this  great  poem.  As  it  is  observable  that  all 
these  subjects  had  been  treated  by  others,  the 
manuscript  can  be  supposed  notliing  more  than 
a  memorial  or  catalogue  of  plays,  which,  for 
some  reason,  the  writer  thought  worthy  of  his 
attention.  When,  therefore,  I  had  observed  that 
"  Adam  in  Exile"  was  named  amongst  them,  I 
doubted  not  but,  in  finding  the  original  of  that 
tragedy,  I  should  disclose  the  genuine  source  of 
"  Paradise  Lost."  Nor  was  my  expectation 
disappointed  j  for,  having  procured  the  Adamus 
End  of  Grotius,  I  found,  or  imagined  myself  to 
find,  the  first  draught,  the  prima  stamina  of  this 
wonderful  poem. 

Having  thus  traced  the  original  of  this  work, 
I  was  naturally  induced  to  continue  my  search 
to  the  collateral  relations,  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contracted,  in  its  progress  to  ma- 
turity :  and  having,  at  least,  persuaded  my  own 
judgment  that  the  search  has  not  been  entirely 
ineffectual,  I  now  lay  the  result  of  my  labours 
before  the  public ;  with  full  conviction,  that  in 
questions  of  this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be  mil- 
taken,  at  least  cannot  long  continue  in  error. 

I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  candour  of 
the  author  of  that  excellent  monthly  book,  the 
i's  Magazine,"  in  giving 


to  the  specimens  in  favour  of  this  argument ; 
and  his  impartiality  in  as  freely  inserting  the 
several  answers.  I  shall  here  subjoin  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  xviith  volume  of  this  work,  which 
I  think  suitable  to  my  purpose.  To  which  I 
have  added,  in  order  to  obviate  every  pretence 
for  cavil,  a  list  of  the  authors  quoted  in  the  fol- 
Essay,  with  their  respective  dates,  in  com- 
with  the  date  of  "Paradise  Lost" 


When  this  essay  was  almost  finished,  the 

splendid  Edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  so  long 

Cnised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  fell  into  my 
ds ;  of  which  I  had,  however,  so  little  ose, 
that  as  it  would  be  injustice  to  censure,  it  would 
be  flattery  to  commend  it :  and  I  should  have 
totally  forborne  the  mention  of  a  book  that  I 
have  not  read,  had  not  one  passage  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  life  of  Milton,  excited  in  me  too 
much  pity  and  indignation  to  be  suppressed  in 
silence. 

"  Deborah,  Milton's  youngest  daughter,"  says 
the  Editor,  "was  married  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Clarke,  a  weaver,  in  Spitalfields,  and  died  in 
August,  1727,  in  the  7$th  year  of  her  age.  She 
had  ten  children.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  and  had  seven  children,  who  are  all 
dead ;  and  she  herself  is  aged  about  sixty,  and 
weak  and  infirm.  She  seemeth  to  be  a  gvoa\ 
plain,  sensible  woman,  and  has  confirmed  several 
particulars  related  above,  and  informed  me  of 
some  others,  which  she  had  often  heard  from  her 
mother."  These  the  doctor  enumerates,  and 
then  adds,  "In  all  probability,  Milton's  whole 
family  will  be  extinct  with  her,  and  he  can  live 
only  in  his  writings.  And  such  is  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  this  grand-daughter  of  a  man,  who  will 
be  an  everlasting  glory  to  the  nation,  has  now, 
for  some  years,  with  her  husband,  kept  a  Utile 


♦  New  Memoirs  of  Mr.  John 
410.  1746,  p.  51. 


Mlltoa.    By  Francis 


lately  at  the  lower  Holloway,  in  the  road  be- 
tween Highgate  and  London,  and  at  present  in 
Cock  Lane,  not  far  from  Shoreditch  Church." 

That  this  relation  is  true,  cannot  be  question- 
ed :  but,  surely,  the  honour  of  letters,  the  dig- 
nity of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  English 
nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature,  require 
—that  it  should  be  true  no  longer.— In  an  age  in 
which  statues  are  erected  to  the  honour  of  this 
great  writer,  in  which  his  effigy  has  been  diffused 
on  medals,  and  his  works  propagated  by  trans- 
lations, and  illustrated  by  commentaries ;  in  an 
age,  which  amidst  all  its  vices,  and  all  its  follies, 
has  not  become  infamous  for  want  of  charity ; — 
it  may  be,  surely,  allowed  to  hope,  that  the  living 
remains  of  Milton  will  be  no  longer  suffered  to 
languish  in  distress.  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of  a 
great  people,  to  reward  the  poet  whose  nam* 
they  boast,  and  from  their  alliance  to  whose  ge- 
nius, they  claim  some  kind  of  superiority  to  every 
other  nation  of  the  earth  ;  that  poet, 
works  may  possibly  be  read  when  ever 
monument  of  British  greatness  shall  be 
rated  ;  to  reward  him — not  with  pictures,  or  with 
medals,  which  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt, 
but — with  tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he,  perhaps, 
may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  re- 
gard of  an  immortal  spirit  And,  surely,  to 
those  who  refuse  their  names  to  no  other  scheme 
of  expense,  it  will  not  be  unwelcome,  that  a  sub- 
scription is  proposed,  for  relieving,  m  the  languor 
of  age,  the  pains  of  disease,  and  the  contempt 
of  poverty,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  Nor  can  it  b«-  questioned,  that 
if  I.  who  have  been  marked  out  as  the  Zoilus  of 
Milton,  think  this  regard  due  to  his  posterity, 
the  design  will  be  warmly  seconded  by  those, 
whose  lives  have  been  employed  in  discovering 
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For  the  Relief  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster, 

to  John  Milton, 
iby 


Mr.Dodsley,  in  Pall  Moll; 
Messrs.  Cox  &.  Collings,  under  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ; 

Mr.  Cave,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell :  and 

in  Paternoster  Row. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  MR. 


inn 


GLAS, 


OCCASIONED  1ST  HIS 

VINDICATION  OF  MILTON. 


AUTHORS  OF 


AIMS  WORTH,  MR.  M  ACL.AUR1X,  &C    BT  WILLIAM  LAUDER, 


Corpora  ma/rnanimo  satit  est  prostrattt  Leoni. 
Pugna  mum  Jim  m,  qvum  jacH  taafu, 

 Pratuli  clemcntium 

Juns  rigori. — Grotii  Adamus  Ezsul. 


IN  THE  TEAR  1751. 


Sir, — Candour  and  tenderness  are  in  any  rela- 
tion, and  on  all  occasions^  eminently  amiable  j 
but  when  they  are  found  in  an  adversary,  and 
found  so  prevalent,  as  to  overpower  that  zeal 
which  his  cause  excites,  and  that  heat  which  na- 
turally increases  in  the  prosecution  of  argument, 
and  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  justified 
by  the  love  01  truth,  they  certainly  appear  with 
particular  advantages  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  envy  those  who  possess  the  friendship  of  him, 
whom  it  ia  even  some  degree  of  good  fortune  to 
have  known  as  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  so  far  dissemble  my  weakness,  or 
my  fault,  as  not  to  confess  that  my  wish  was  to 
have  passed  undetected  ;  but  since  it  lias  been 
my  fortune  to  (ail  in  my  original  design,  to  have 
the  supposititious  passages  which  I  have  inserted 
in  my  quotations  made  known  to  the  world,  and 
the  shade  which  began  to  gather  on  the  splen- 
dour of  Milton  totally  dispersed,  I  cannot  but 
count  it  an  alleviation  of  my  pain,  that  I  have 
been  defeated  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
advantages  with  so  much  moderation,  and  can 
enjoy  the  honour  of  conquest  without  the  inso- 
lence of  triumph. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans,  not 
to  press  upon  a  flying  army,  and  therefore  their 
enemies  were  always  ready  to  quit  the  field,  be- 
cause they  knew  the  danger  was  only  in  oppos- 
ing. The  civility  with  which  you  have  thought 
proper  to  treat  me,  when  you  had  incontcstible 
superiority,  has  inclined  me  to  make  your  vic- 
tory complete,  without  any  further  struggle,  and 
not  only  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
which  you  have 
66 


but  to  confess,  without  the  least  dissimulation, 
subterfuge,  or  concealment,  every  other  interpo- 
lation I  nave  made  in  those  authors,  which  you 
have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  examine. 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  con- 
fession I  am  willing  to  depend  for  all  the  future 
regard  of  mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  some 
hopes,  that  they  whom  my  offence  has  alienated 
from  me,  may  by  this  instance  of  ingenuity  and 
repentance,  be  propitiated  and  recon  ciled.  What- 
ever be  the  event,  I  shall  at  least  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done  in  reparation  of  my  former  in- 
juries to  Milton,  to  truth,  and  to  mankind,  and 
intreat  that  those  who  shall  continue  implacable, 
will  examine  their  own  hearts,  whether  they 
have  not  committed  equal  crimes  without  equal 
proofs  of  sorrow,  or  equal  acts  of  atonement* 

PA8SAOE8    INTERPOLATED   IN  MASENIU8. 

The  word  Pandamonivm  in 
of  Book  I.  Essay,  page  10. 

Citation  VI.  Essay,  page  38. 

Adnuit  ipsa  dolo,  malumque  (heu!  longa  dolendi 
Materies !  et  triste  nefas ! )  vesana  momordit 
Tanti  ignari  mali.   Mora  nulla,  solutus  Avernus 
Exspuit  infandas  acies  ;  fractumque  remugit 
Divulso  compage  solum.   Nabatnaca  rcceptum 
Regna  dedcre  sonum,   Pharioque  in  littore 
Nereus 

Territus  erubuit:  simul  adgemv 
Hesperias  vallcs,  Libysque  calentis 


•  The  InlerpolaUoM  are 
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Exarsere  procul.    Stupefacta  Lycaonis  ursa 
Constitit,  et  pavido  riguit  glarialu  in  axe: 
Omnia  cardinibua  aubrnotus  inborruit 


Citation  VII.   Essay,  page  41. 

Ilia  quidem  fugicns,  sparais  per  tergacspillis, 
Ora  ngat  lacrimis,  et  ccelum  queatibus  iniplcL 
Talia  voce  rogana.  Magni  Deus  arbiter  orbis ! 
Ci,u»  rerum  momenta  lenes,  sol  usque  futuri 
Pnescius,  elapsique  memor:  quern  terra  po- 
tentem 

Imperio,  ccelique  tremunt ;  quern  dite  auperbus 
Horreacit  Phlegethon,  pavidoque  furore  veretur ! 
En  !  Styge  crudeli  premimur.    Laxantur  hiatus 
Tartarei,  diruaque  solo  dominatnr  Avernus, 
lnfernique  canes  populantur  cuneta  creata, 
Et  manea  violent  superos :  discrimina  re  rum 
Sustulit  Antitheus,  divumqucoppressit  hooorem. 
Respite  Sarootheam:  nimis,  hcu  !  deccpta  - 
mordit 

Infaustas  cpulas,  noaqueomnes  prodidit  hosti. 
Citation  VIII.    Essay,  page  42,  the  whole 


Citation  IV.   Essay,  p.  61,  the  whole 

Innominata  qvttque 

Citation  V.    Essay,  page  63. 

Terrestris  orbis  rector  I  et  princeps  freti ! 
Cceli  sotique  wholes ;  aUherium  genua  I 
Adamel  dextnun  liceat  amplecti  tuam  1 

Citation  VI.  Essay,  %%id. 

Quod  iUud  animal,  tramite  obliquo 
Ad  me  volutum  flexili  aerpet  via.? 
Sibila  rctorquet  ora  actosum  caput 
Trilulum^ue  linpiam  vibrat :  oculi  ardent  duo, 


QuodmpeJi  pusrnat  quadrupes,  volucrique  volucris ; 
Et  pise  is  cum  pisct  ferax  hostilibus  armis 

Praliasava  gtrit :  jam  pristina  pabula  sj.  

Jam  tondert  piget  viridantes  gramine  eampes 
Jtltentm  rt  alterius  vivunt  animalia  leiko: 
Prisea  net  in  gentem  humanam  revertntia  durat 
Sed  fughmt,  vet si  iteterantfera  bella 


Citation  VII.  Essay,  p.  65,  the  whole  passage. 

 Alois  deo  >  atque  homine  tola  ! 

Retina  mundi! 


Citation  DC   Essay,  page  43. 

Fatibus  antiquis  numerantur  lumine 
Tircsias,   Phineus,    1  hatnyrisque, 


The  above 
in  one  line: 

Tiresias  caecua,  Thamyrisque,  et  Daphnia, 
Homerua. 

N.  B.   The  Terse  now  cited  it 
Poems,  but  not  in  the  Sarcotis. 

Citation  X.   Essay,  page  46. 

In  medio,  turmas  inter  provectua  o  van  tea 
Cernitur  Antitheus,  reliquis  hie  altior  unus 
Emmet,  et  circum  vulgus  despectat  inane  : 
Frons  nebulia  obscura  latet,  torvumque  furorem 
Dissimulat,  fida?  tectus  velamine  noctia  ■ 
Pcrsimilis  turri  pra-celsa,  aut  montibus  altis 


Citation  VIIL  Essay,  p.  66,  the  whole  passage. 

Ratimls  etenim  omnino  paritas  exigu\ 
hgo  bruin  quando  beslia  evasi  loquens  ; 
Ex  homine,  qualis  ante,  te  fieri  Deam. 

Citation  IX.   Essay,  ibid. 

Per  sancta  thalami  sacra,  per  jus 
duodcumque  nostri :  sive  me  natam  ■ 
Ex  te  creatara ;  sive  communi  patre 
Ortam,  sororem ;  sive  potius  conjugem: 
Cassam,  oro,  dulci  luminis  jubarc  tui 
No  me  rclinquas:  nunc  tuo  auxiho  est  opus. 
Cum  versa  sots  est.    Unicum  lapme  milu 
Firmamen,  unam  a  pern  gravi  adnictas  malo, 
Te  mini  reserve,  dum  licet :  mortal  mm 
No  tota  so  boles  pereat  uniua  nece : 
Tibi  nam  relicta,  quo  petam  J  aut  cerum  erigam  ? 

Citation  X.  Essay,  p.  67,  the  whole 

Tu  namque  soli  numini  contrarius, 
Minus  ts  noeivut ;  ast  ego  nocenturr, 
(Adeoque  misera  magis,  quippe  miterice  comes 
Origoque  scelus  est,  lurida  mater  mali !) 
Deumque  latsi  scelere,  teque,  vir !  timid. 


PASSAGES  INTERPOLATED  IN  GROTIUS 
Citation  I.   Essay,  page  55. 
Sacri  tonantis  hostis,  exsul  patrie 
Ccelestis  adsum  ;  taitari  tristem  specum 
Fngiens,  et  a  tram  noctis  atternae  plaffam. 
Hac  ape,  quod  unum  maximum  ragio 
Superos  videbo.   Fallor  7  an  certe  m. 
Concussa  tellua  tota  trepidat  pondcre? 
Wdticol  Tell*,?  Orauetpedibus 

Citation  II.    Essay,  page  58,  the  whole 
passage. 

Jfam,  me  judice, 
Regnare  di^num  est  ambitu,  etsi  in  7\ 
Mo  praesst  Tartaro  siqiddem  juvat, 
Calis  qumn  in,  ipsis  servi  obire 


Citation  XI.  Essay,  p. 

Quod  comedo,  poto,  gfirno,  diris  subjacet. 

INTERPOLATION  IN  RAM8AT. 

Citation  VL   Essay,  page  88. 

O  judex  1  nova  me  facies  inopinaquc  terret 
Me  macula?  turpes",  nudiequc  m  corpore 
Et  crucian  t  duns  exercita  pec  tore  pcenis : 
Me  ferus  horror  agiL   Mihi  non  vernantiapraU, 
Non  vitrei  tontes,  ccsli  non  a  urea  tempi  a, 
Nee  sunt  grata  mihi  sub  utroque  jacentia  sole : 
Judicis  ora  Dei  sic  torrent,  lancinat 
Sic  pectus  mihi  noxa.   O  si  ml  abrin.., 
Et  detur  pmnam  quovis  evadere  letho ! 
Ipsa  parens  utinam  mihi  tellus  ima  dehiscat! 
Ad  piceas  tmdarque  umbras,  atque  infers  regna! 
Pallmtes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  pmJunHam  ! 
Montibus  aut  premar  injectis,  ceahque  ruina ! 
Ante  tuos  vultus,  tus  quam  flammantiaque  ora 


INTERPOLATIONS  IN  8TAPHORSTIUS. 
Citation  III.   Essay,  page  104. 
Feed  us  in  humanis  fragili  quod  sanctius  srvo  • 
 et  melius,  quod  magmficentius,  ac  quam 
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Conjngii,  sponsi  sponsaeque  jujralia  sacra ! 
Auspice  te,  fugiens  alieni  subcuba  Ucti, 
Dira  libido  haminum  tola  de  gente  repulsa  est  : 
.ic  tantum  pre  gibus  pecudum  ratione  carrntum 

.iuspice  te,  quamjura  probant,  rectumque, 
Filiua  aique  pater,  fraterqtu  innotuit :  et  quot 
Vinculo  vicini  sociarunt  sanguinis,  a  te 
Mbminibus  didicere  sumn  distinguere  gentem. 

Citation  VI.    Essay,  page  109. 

Ccelestes  animje !  sublimia  templa  tencntes, 
Lsudibus  accumulate  deura  super  omnia  mag- 
num !  [nostn ! 
To  quoque  nunc  animi  vis  tota  ac  maxuma 
Tola  tui  in  Domini  grates  dissolvere  laudes ! 
Aurora  redeunte  nora,  redeuntibus  umbris. 
Immensum  !  augustum !  verum !  inscrutabile 
numen !  [duorum, 
Deus  !  sobolesque  Dei !  conaoraque 
\ .  IB \i cri \ €a r  t  1 1  ^  ^  l^^j  i  j  c  ro^o t^3r  *  liia  t^^^  jsja^j  ^ 
a  per  terras,  coalosquc,  atque  unus  Je- 
hova 

_  celebrabo  tuas,  memorique  sonabo 
Organico  plectro  laudes.   Te  pectore  amabo, 
Te  prtmttm,  et  medium,  et  summit m ,  sed  fine  ea- 
rentem, 

O  miris  mirande  modis!  ter  maxime  rcrum! 


INTERPOLATION  IN  FOX. 

>  116. 


Tu  Psychephone 
esto,  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio. 
M  artyromaatix  re  et  nomine 


Tu  Psychephone! 
Hypocriais  esto ;  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio, 


INTERPOLATION  IN  QUINTIANTJS. 

117. 


Cur  hue  procaci  veneris  cursu  refer? 
Mancrc  si  quis  in  sua  potest  domo, 


Luc.    Q.uis  non,  rclicta  Tartari  nigri  domo, 

Veniret?  Illic  summa  tenebrarum  lues, 
Ubi  pedor  ingens  redolet  extremum  si  turn. 
Hie  autem  amccna  regna,etdulcisquies; 
Ubi  serenus  ridet  sternum  dies. 
Mutare  facile*  est pond us  immensum  levi, 


INTERPOLATION  IN  BEZA. 

Essay,  P*ge  119. 

Stygcrnque  testor,  et  profunda  1  artari, 
Nisi  impediret  livor,  et  queis  proscquor 
Odia  suprcmum  nuracnf  atque  hominum 
Pietate  rootus  hinc  patns,  et  hinc  li In, 
Posscin  parenti  condolcre  et  filio, 
Quasi  exuissem  onmem  malitiam  ex  peetore. 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FLETCHER. 

Essay,  page  124. 


Nec  fas ;  non  sic  deficimua,  i 
Gessimus,  in  ccbIos  olim  tua  signs  secuti. 
Est  hie,  est  vita;  et  masni  contcmpor  Olympi, 
Quique   oblatam  animus  lucis  nunc  respuat 
aulam, 

Et  domiti  tantum  placeat  cui  rcgia  cceli.  [quam 
Ne  dubita,  numquam  fractis  ha?c  pectora  num- 
Deficient  animis:  prius  illc  ingentia  cceli 
Atria,  desertosque  aUema;  lucis  alumnos 
Destituoos,  Ere  burn  admigret  noctemque  pro- 
fundam, 

Et  Stygiis  mutet  radiantia  lumina  flammia. 
In  promptu  eaussa  est :  svperest  invicta 
Immortale  odium,  vindictct  et  sceta  cupido. 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  TAUDMAN. 
Essay,  page  1 32. 

Tune,  ait,  impcrio  regere  omnia  solus ;  et  una 
Filius  iste  tuus,  qui  se  tibi  subjicit  ultro, 
Ac  genibus  minor  ad  terrain  prosternit,  et  offert 
Nescio  quos  toties  animi  servilis  honores  ? 
Et  tamen  teterni  proles  a?tcrna  Jehova? 
Audit  ab  sstherea  lutcaque  propagine  mundi. 
(Scilicet  hunc  natum  dixisti  cuncta  regentem; 
Ccelitibus  regem  cunctis,  dominumque  supremum) 
Huic  ego  sira  supplex?  ego?  quo  prestantior 
alter  [qui 
Non  agit  in  superis.   Mihi  jus  dabit  ille,  suum 
Dat  caput  alterius  sub  ius  et  vincula  legum  ? 
Semideus  reget  iste  polo*  /  reget  avia  terra  ? 
Me  press um  leviore  manu  fortuna  tenebit? 
Et  co gar  aternum  dupiici  servire  tyranno  ? 
Haud  ita.   Tu  aolus  non  polles  fortibus  ausis. 
Non  ego  sic  eecidi,  nec  sic  mca  fata  premuntur, 
Ut  nequeam  relevare  caput,  colloque  superbum 
Excutero  imperium.   Mini  si  mea  cTeztra  favebit, 


Essay,  page  152. 

Throni,  dominationes,  pnneipatus,  vhiutes,  po- 
testates,  is  said  to  be  a  line  borrowed  by  Milton 
from  the  titlepage  of  Hey  wood's  "Hierarchy  of 
Angels."  But  there  are  more  words  in  Hey- 
wood's  title ;  and,  according  to  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  his  subjects,  they  should  be  read  thus : 


Seraphim,   cherubim,  throni, 


tales,  angeli, 


These  are  my  interpolations,  minutely  traced 
without  any  arts  of  evasion.  Whether  from  the 
passages  that  yet  remain,  any  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced of  my  general  assertion,  and  allow  that 
Milton  had  recourse  for  assistance  to  any  of  the 
authors  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall 
not  now  be  very  diligent  to  inquire,  for  I  had  no 
particular  pleasure  in  subverting  the  reputation 
of  Milton,  which  I  had  myself  once  endeavoured 
to  exalt  ;*  and  of  which,  the  foundation  had  al- 


•  Virorum  maximus— JoA5.tr :s  MlLTOHOS — Fueta 

celeberrimu* — non  Anglias  mold,  soli  natolU,  vcrum  ge- 
neris human!  ornamentum— euju»  cximiu*  liber,  An«li- 
cunis  veraibuaconacriptue,  yhIrh  Pasadisc*  Amiudi, 
immortatts  illud  ingenii  monumeiuum,  cum  ipsa  jer* 
.Tterniiate  perennaturum  opus  ! — Hujo*  memoriam 
Anglorum  primua,  poet  tantum,  pro  dolor !  ab  tanti  ex- 
ceatu  poeue  intervallum,  *U'ua  rlrganti  in  loco  celeber- 
rtnio,co2tioliir>  Weatmonaivpriciiai,  pociia,  rcgum,  princl- 
pum,  aniiftituin,  illueiriumque  Angliie  virorum  time 
terio,  »ir  ornati«auuua,  Oulielmu*  Bciimid  proitecutua  eat. 
Pott  arum  Seolorum  Mutie  Sacra  in 
Edinb.  1799. 

A  character,  aa  high  and  honourable  as  ever  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  most  sanguine  of  his  admirer** 
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wavs  remained  untouched  by  me,  had  not  my  I  it,  and  resolve,  that  my  first  offence  shall  be  my 

credit  and  my  interest  been  blasted,  or  thought  last.    More  I  cannot  perform,  and  more  there- 


to  be  blasted,  by  the  shade  which  it 
boundless  elevation. 

About  ten  years  ago,  I  published  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  "  Psalms,"  and 
having  procured  from  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  a  recommendation  of 
its  use  to  the  lower  classes  of  grammar-schools, 
into  which  I  had  begun  to  introduce  it,  though 
not  without  much  controversy  and  opposition  ; 
I  thought  it  likely  that  I  should,  by  annual  pub- 
lications, improve  my  little  fortune,  and  be  en- 
abled to  support  myself  in  freedom  from  the  mi- 
series of  indigence.  But  Mr.  Po-pe,  in  his  ma- 
levolence to  Mr.  Benson,  who  haddistinguished 
himself  by  his  fondness  for  the  same  version, 
destroyed  all  my  hopes  by  a  distich,  in  which  he 
places  Johnston  in  a  contemptuous  comparison 
with  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost"* 

From  this  time  all  my  praises  of  Johnston 
became  ridiculous,  and  1  was  censured  with 
great  freedom,  for  forcing  upon  the  schools,  an 
author  whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned  only  as 
a  foil  to  a  better  poet.  On  this  occasion,  it  was 
natural  not  to  be  pleased,  and  my  resentment 
seeking  to  discharge  itself  somewhere,  was  un- 
happily directed  against  Milton.  I  resolved  to 
attack  his  fame,  and  found  some  passages  in 
cursory  reading,  which  gave  me  hopes  of  stigma- 
tising him  as  a  plagiary.  The  farther  I  carried 
my  search  the  more  eager  I  grew  for  the  disco- 
very, and  the  more  my  hypothesis  was  oppos- 
ed, the  more  I  was  heated  with  rag**.  The  con- 
sequence of  my  blind  passion,  I  need  not  relate ; 
it  nas,  by  your  detection^  become  apparent  to 
mankind.  Nor  do  I  mention  this  provocation  as 
adequate  to  the  fury  which  I  have  shown,  but  as 
a  cause  of  anger,  less  shameful  and  reproachful 
than  fractious  malice,  personal  envy,  or  national 
jealousy. 

But  for  the  violation  of  truth,  I  offer  no  ex- 
cuse, because  I  well  know  that  nothing  can 
excuse  it.  Nor  will  I  aggravate  my  crime,  by 
disingenuous  palliations.    I  confess  it,  I  repent 


fore  cannot  be  required.  I  intreat  the  pardon  of 
all  men,  whom  I  have  by  any  means  induced  lo 
support,  to  countenance,  or  patronise  my  frauds, 
of  which  I  think  myself  obliged  to  declare,  that 
not  one  of  my  friends  was  conscious.  I  hope 
to  deserve,  by  better  conduct  and  more  useful 
undertakings,  that  patronage  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  most  illustrious  aud  venerable 
names  by  misrepresentation  and  delusion,  and  to 
appear  hereafter  in  such  a  character,  aa 
give  you  no  reason  to  regret  that 
frequently  mentioned  with  that  o£ 

William  Lai 

December  20th,  1750. 


jt  so  I  declare  it  to"  be  the  same  still, 
and  ever  will  be,  notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  occasioned  merely  by  (Mission  anil  resentment; 
which  appear,  however,  by  the  Postscript  to  the  K.saay, 
to  be  so  for  from  extending  to  the  posterity  of  MiUon, 
that  1  recommend  his  only^  remaining  descendant,  in  the. 

a  On  two  unequal  crutches  propp'd  he  f  came,  •  #  yh 
Milton's  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston's  name. 

Dunciad,  tiogV  l^ 
t  Benton.  This  man  endeavoured  to  mbje  himself  to. 
fame,  by  erecting  monuments,  striking  cAhV."  nnj 
curing  translations  of  Milton  ;  and  afterwnh  by  a.  ire  A 
passion  for  Arthur  Johnston,  a  Scots  Pbjfcfcin.iAt,  v**si 
of  the  Psalms,  of  which  he  printed  many  fine  euldm 
Notes  on  the  Dm  net  ad. 

No  fewer  than  six  different  editions  of  that  useful  and 
valuable  book,  two  in  quarto,  two  In  octavo,  and  two  in 
a  lesser  form,  now  lie  like  lumber  in  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Vaillant,  bookseller,  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pope's  ill-natured 
criticism. 

One  of  these  editions  in  quarto,  illustrated  with  an  in- 
terpretation and  notes,  after  the  manner  of  the  classic 
authors  in  u*um  Delphi ni,  was  by  the  worthy  editor, 
anno  1741,  inscribed  to  hi*  Royal  Highness  Prince 
George,  as  a  proper  book  for  his  instruction  in  principles 
of  piety,  aa  well  as  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  when 
he  ehouW  arrive  at  due  maturity  of  age.  To  restore  this 
.to  credit,  was  the  cauae  that  induced  me  to  engage 
ft 


LAUDER. 

Edinb.  May  22  <f,  1734. 

These  are  certifying,  that  Mr.  William  Lauder 
passed  his  course  at  this  university,  to  the  gene- 
ral satisfaction  of  these  masters,  under  whom  be 
studied.  That  he  has  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  humanity*  ever  since.  That 
for  several  years  past,  he  has  taught  with  success, 
students  in  the  Humanity  Class,  who  were  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  professor  thereof. 
And  lastly,  has  taught  that  class  himself,  during 
the  indisposition,  and  since  the  death  of  its  late 
professor ;  and  therefore  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  fit 
person  to  teach  Humanity  in  any  school  or  col- 
lege whatever. 

J.  Gowdie,  a  S.  T. 

Matt.  CRscruRD.S.  S.  T.  etHistEc  Pr.  Reg. 
William  Scott,  P.  P. 
Robert  Stoart,  Ph.  Nat  Pr. 
Col.  Orummond,  L.  G.  et  P.  Pr. 
Col.  Mac-Lacrin,  Math.  P. 
Al.  Bathe,  J.  P. 
Charles  Macrt,  Hist  P. 
Alex.  Monro,  Anal.  P. 
William  Dawson,  L.  H.  P. 


•us— 


A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick 
ministers  of  Edinburgh 
Church  History  in  the  X 
Mr.  Blair,  Rector  of  the 

D.  B. — Upon  a  public  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers,  of  the  vacancy  of  a  master's  place 
in  your  school,  Mr.  William  Lauder,  a  friend  of 
jmine,  proposes  to  set  up  for  a  candidate,  and  goes 
pver  lor  that  purpose.   He  has  long  taught  the 
"Jatin  with  great  approbation  in  this  place,  and 
^i^en  such  proofs  of  his  mastery  in  that  lan- 
gufge,  that  the  best  judges  do  upon  all  occasions 
recommend  him  as  one  who  is  qualified  in  the 
best  "manner.   He  has  taught  young  boys  and 
young^entlemen,  with  great  success ;  nor  did  I 
ever  hem/  of  any  complaint  of  him  from  either 
parents  Jbr  children.    I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  toVn*BBi  my  friend ;  what  friendship  yos 
 tt  . 


•  So  the  Latin;  tongue  is  called  ii 


mjtw  a  tt    Aiim/ininnim  fit 

ere  that  language  is  taughL 


i 
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show  him,  I  will  look  upon  as  a  very  great  act  of 
friendship  to  me,  of  which  he  and  I  will  retain 
the  most  grateful  sense,  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  l>e 
preferred.  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  find  him 
at  all  times  to  he  advised  by  you,  as  I  have 
td,  if  justice  had  been 


as 


Indeed,  \f  justice  had  been  done  htm^ 
he  should  long  ago  hate  been  advanced  for  his  merit. 
I  ever  am.  D.  B>,  yom  most  affectionate,  humble 


Ab».  131A,  1742. 


Patrick  Cumino. 


George  Blair, 
Dundee. 


of  the 


ofMathe- 

Mr. 


Sia, — Though  unacquainted,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  you  this  trouble,  from  the  desire  I  have 
always  had  to  see  Mr.  Lauder  provided  in  a 
manner  suited  to  his  talent.  I  know  him  to 
have  made  uncommon  progress  in  classical  learn- 
ing, to  have  taught  it  with  success,  and  never 
heard  there  could  be  any  complaint  against  his 
method  of  teaching.  I  am,  indeed,  a  stranger  to 
the  reasons  of  his  want  of  success  on  former  oc- 
casions. But  after  conversing  with  him,  I  have 
ground  to  hope,  that  he  will  be  always  advised 
by  you,  for  whom  he  professes  great  esteem,  and 
will  be  useful  under  you.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

Colin  Mac-La  urix. 
College  of  Edinburgh,  JVov.  30th,  1742. 
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in  the  choice  and  variety  of  his  metre,  it  is  as 
plain,  that  he  has  given  his  poetic  genius  such  an 
unlimited  scope,  as  has  in  many  cases  quite  dis- 
figured the  peculiar  and  inimitable  beauty,  sim- 
plicity, and  energy  of  the  original,  which  the 
former,  by  a  more  close  and  judicious  version, 
h. is  c<  instantly  and  surprisingly  displayed.  Some- 
thing like  this  we  ventured  to  hint  in  our  note 
upon  these  two  noble  versions:  to  have  said 
more,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  our 
designed  brevity. 

We  have  likewise  since  seen  what  your  oppo- 
nent has  writ  in  praise  of  the  one,  and  deroga- 
tion of  the  other,  and  think  you  have  sufficiently 
confuted  him,  and  with  respect  to  us,  he  has  been 
so  far  from  giving  us  any  cause  to  retract  what 
we  had  formerly  said,  that  it  has  administered 
an  occasion  to  us  of  vindicating  it,  as  we  have 
lately  done  by  some  critical  notes  on  your  excel- 
lent Johnston,  which  we  communicated  soon 
after  to  Mr.  A.  B.  who  was  pleased  to  give 
them  a  place  in  his  last  edition  of  him,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  you  have  seen  long  ago.  How 
they  have  been  relished  among  you  we  know 
not,  but  with  us  they  have  been  thought  suffi- 
cient to  prove  what  we  have  advanced,  as  well  as 
to  direct  the  attentive  reader  to  discover  new 
instances  of  your  author's  exactness  and  ele- 
gance, in  every  page,  if  not  almost  in  every  line. 

We  gratefully  accept  of  the  books  and  kind 
compliments  you  were  pleased  to  transmit  to  us 
by  Mr.  Sirahan,  and  had  long  since  returned 
you  our  thanks,  but  for  the  many  avocations 
which  the  great  work  you  know  us  to  be  en- 
gaged in  doth  of  necessity  bring  upon  us ;  oblig- 
ing us,  or  some  at  least  of  our  society,  to  make 
from  time  to  time  an  excursion  to  one  or  other  of 
our  two  learned  universities,  and  consulting  them 
upon  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  this  work 
to  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public  This 
has  been  some  considerable  part  of  our  employ- 
ment for  these  twelve  months  past ;  and  we  flat- 
ter ourselves,  that  we  have,  with  their  assistance 
and  approbation,  made  such  considerable  im- 
provements on  our  original  plan,  as  will  scarcely 
fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  learned  world. 
They  will  shortly  appear  in  print,  to  convince 
the  world  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  though  this 
sixth  volume  is  like  to  appear  somewhat  later  in 
the  year  than  was  usual  with  our  former  ones. 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  some 
copies  of  our  new  plan  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are 
printed.  All  we  have  left  to  wish  with  respect  to 
your  excellent  countryman  and  his  version  is, 
that  it  may  always  meet  with  such  powerful  and 
impartial  advocates,  and  that  it  may  be  as  much 
esteemed  by  all  candid  judges,  as  it  is  by,  learned 
Sir,  your  sincere  well-wishers  and  humble  ser- 
vants, 

The  Authors  of  the  M  Universal  History." 


A  Letter  from  the  learned  Mr.  Robert  Ainaworth,  Au- 
thor of  the  Latin  and  English  Dictionary,  to  Mr.  Lau- 
der. 

Learned  and  wortht  Sir, — These  wait  on 
you  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  a 
person  equally  unknown  as  undeserving,  in  your 
valuable  present,  which  I  did  not  receive  till 
several  weeks  after  it  was  sent ;  and  since  I  re- 
ceived it  my  eyes  have  been  so  bad,  and  my 


London,  August  12th,  1711. 

Learned  Sir, — When  we  so  gladly  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  reviving  the  memory  and 
merit  of  your  incomparable  Johnston,  in  the  first 
volume  of  our  "  Universal  History,"  our  chief 
aim  was  to  excite  some  generous  Mecenas  to 
favour  the  world  with  a  new  edition  of  a  poem 
which  we  had  long  since  beheld  with  no  small 
concern,  buried,  as  it  were,  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble fatality,  into  an  almost  total  oblivion :  whilst 
others  of  that  kind,  none  of  them  superior,  many 
vastly  inferior,  to  it,  rode  unjustly,  as  we  thought, 
triumphant  over  his  silent  grave. 

And  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  have 
seen  our  endeavours  so  happily  crowned  in  the 
edition  you  soon  after  gave  of  it  at  Edinburgh,  in 
your  learned  and  judicious  vindication  ofyour 
excellent  author,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
just  deference  which  your  learned  and  pious  con- 
vocation has  been  pleased  to  pay  to  that  admira- 
ble version. 

We  have  had  since  then,  the  pleasure  to  see 
your  worthy  example  followed  here,  in  the  se- 
veral beautiful  editions  of  the  honourable  Mr. 
Auditor  Benson,  with  his  critical  notes  upon  the 
work. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  farthest  from  our  thoughts, 
to  enter  into  the  merit  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween your  two  great  poets,  Johnston  and  Bu- 
chanan ;  neither  were  we  so  partial  to  either  as 
not  to  see,  that  each  had  their  shades  as  well  as 
lights ;  so  that,  if  the  latter  has  been  more  happy 
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band  so  unstable,  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
defer  my  duty,  as  desirous  to  thank  you  with 
my  own  hand.  I  congratulate  to  your  nation 
the  just  honour  ascribed  to  it  by  its  neighbours 
and  more  distant  countries,  in  having  bred  two 
such  excellent  poets  as  your  Buchanan  and 
Johnston,  whom  to  name  is  to  commend ;  but 
am  concerned  for  their  honour  at  home,  who 
being  committed  together,  seem  to  me  both  to 
suffer  a  diminution,  whilst  justice  is  done  to 
neither.  But  at  the  same  time  I  highly  approve 
your  nation's  piety  in  bringing  into  your  bcViooIs 
sacred  instead  of  profane  poesy,  and  heartily 
wish  that  ours,  and  all  christian  governments, 
would  follow  your  example  herein.  If  a  mix- 
ture of  utile  dulci  be  the  best  composition  in 
poetry,  (which  is  too  evident  to  need  the  judg- 
ment of  the  nicest  critic  in  the  art,)  surely  the 
utile  so  transcendently  excels  in  the  sacred 
hymns,  that  a  christian  must  deny  his  name 
that  dnth  not  acknowledge  it :  and  if  the  duice 
not  equally  to  excel,  it  must  be  from  a 
•d  taste  of  those  who  read  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal, and  in  others  at  second-hand  from  trans- 
lations. For  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  East 
and  West  are  widely  distant,  and  which  to  a 
psraphrast  must  render  his  task  exceeding  diffi- 


cult, as  requiring  a  perfect  knowledge  in  two 
languages,  wherein  the  idioms  and  graces  of 
speech,  caused  by  the  diversity  of  their  religion, 
laws,  customs,  &c.  are  as  remote  as  the  inhabit- 
ants, wherein  notwithstanding  your  poets  have 
succeeded  to  admiration. 

Your  main  contest  seems  to  me,  when  stript 
of  persons,  whether  the  easy  or  sublime 
be  preferable  ;  if  so, 

Non  opts  est  nostra  t  antam  eomponer* 


in  poesy 


think  I  it  in  your  caao  material  to  be  decided. 
Both  these  have  their  particular  excellences  and 

Ees,  and  youth  ought  to  be  taught  wherein 
ich  the  matter  ought  chiefly  to  determine) 
>ne  hath  place,  and  where  the  other.  Now 
since  the  hymns  of  David,  Moses,  and  other 
divine  poets  intermixed  with  them,  (infinitely 
excelling  those  of  Callimachus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  and  all  others,)  abound  in  both  these 
virtues,  and  both  your  po 


1  your  poets  are  acknowledged 
to  be  very  happy  in  paraphrasing  them,  it  is  my 
opinion  both  of  them,  without  giving  the  least 
preference  to  either,  should  be  read  alternately 
in  your  schools,  as  the  tutor  shall  direct  Par- 
don, learned  Sir,  this  scribble  to  my  age  and 
weakness,  both  which  are  very  great,  and  com- 
mand me  wherein  I  mav  serve  you,  as,  learned 
Sir,  your  obliged,  thankful,  and  obedient  ser- 


Robert  Ainsworth. 
Spitalfields,  Sept.  1741. 


.  of  the  «  Universal 

10  Mr.  Auditor  Benson. 

Sir, — It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  see 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  ot  the  Psalms  revived 
in  so  elegant  a  manner,  and  adorned  with  such 
a  just  and  learned  display  of  its  inimitable 
beauties.  As  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  cha- 
racter we  gave  it  in  our  first  volume  of  tho 
M  Universal  History,"  did  in  some  measure  con- 
to  it,  we  hope,  that  in  justice  to  that  great 


poet,  you  will  permit  us  to  cast  the 
mites  into  your  treasury  of  critical  notes  on  his 
noble  version.  We  always  thought  the  palm 
by  far  this  author's  due,  as  upon  many  other 
accounts,  so  especially  for  two  excellences 
hitherto  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  critic,  that 
we  know  of,  and  which  we  beg  leave  to  transmit 
to  you,  and  if  you  think  fit,  by  you  to  tbe  public, 
in  the  following  observations. 
Wo  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves,  Sir,  &c 
The  Authors  of  the  "  Universal  History." 


late  Book^emiu* 


Dr. 

ntof  Um  Mind, 
Upon  the  whole  survey  of  things,  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, that  for  almost  all  boys  who  learn  this 
tongue,  [the  Latin,]  it  would  be  much  safer  to 
be  taught  Latin  poesy  (as  soon,  and  an  far  as 
tbey  can  need  it)  from  those  excellent  transla- 
tions of  David's  Psalms,  which  are  given  os  by 
Buchanan  in  the  various  measures  of  Horace ; 
and  the  lower  classes  had  better  read  Dr.  John- 
ston's translation  of  those  Psalms,  another  ele- 
gant writer  of  the  Scots  nation,  instead  of  Ovid's 
Epistles ;  for  he  has  turned  the  same  Psalms, 
perhaps  with  greater  elegancy,  into  elegiac 
verse,  whereof  the  learned  W.  Benson,  Esq. 
has  lately  published  a  new  edition  ;  and  I  hear 
that  these  Pxalms  are  honoured  with  an  in- 
creasing use  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and  Scot- 
land. A  stanza,  or  a  couplet  of  those  writers 
would  now  and  then  stick  upon  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  would  furnish  them  infinitely  better 
with  pious  and  moral  thoughts,  and  do  some- 
thing towards  making  them  good  men  and 


An  act  of  the  Commladon  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tbc 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  recommending  Dr.  Arthur  Johnstoc'a 
Latin  Paraphrase  of  the  Pialtna  of  David,  he 

.It  Edinburgh, 
\3th  of  November,  1740,  post  meridiem. 
A  petition  having  been  presented  to  the  late 
General  Assembly,  by  Mr.  William  Lauder, 
Teacher  of  Humanity  in  Edinburgh,  craving, 
That  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  Paraphrase 
on  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyd, 
of  Trochrig,  his  Heeatombe  Christiana,  may  be 
recommended  to  be  taught  in  all  grammar- 
schools  ;  and  the  assembly  having  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  take  the  desire  of 
the  aforesaid  petition  into  their  consideration, 
and  report  to  the  Commission  :  the  said  com- 
mittee offered  their  opinion,  that  the  Commission 
should  grant  the  desire  of  the  said  petition,  and 
recommend  the  said  Dr.  Johnston's  Paraphrase 
to  be  taught  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools, 
and  Mr.  George  Buchanan's  Paraphrase  on  tbe 
Psalms,  together  with  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of  Tro- 
chrig's  Heeatombe  Christiana  in  the  higher  cb 
of  schools,  and  Humanity-classes  in  unh 
ties.  The  Commission  having  beard  the 
report,  unanimously  approved  thereof,  and  did, 
and  hereby  do,  recommend  accordingly.  Ex- 
tracted by 

William  Graht,*  CI.  Ed.  Sc 
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i  letter  from  the  learned  Mr.  Abraham  Gronovlus,  Se- 
cretary to  the  University  of  Leyden,  to  Mr.  Lauder, 
concerning  the  Adamut  Flzrul  of  Grot  i  us. 

Claiissimo  Viro,  Wilhclmo  Laudero,  Abra- 

S.P.D. 


Postquam  bins  litcrte  tuae  ad  me  perlatae  fuc- 
runt,  duas  editioncs  carminum  H.  Grotii,  viri 
vere  sum  mi,  excussi ;  verum  ab  utraque  tragcc- 
diam,  quam  Adamum  Exndcm  inscripsit  I  vdw, 
abesse  deprehendi ;  neque  ullum  ejusdem  ex- 
emplar, quamvis  tres*  editionea  exstare  adnota- 
Teram,  ullibi  oflendcre  potui,  adeo  ut  ape,  quam 
vorabam  desidcrio  tuo  satisfaciendi,  me  prorsus 
exadiase  existimarem. 

Verum  nuperrime  forte  contigit,  at  primam 
Traradict  Urotian<t  editionem  Ilagse,  An.  1601, 
pubficatam,  beneficio  amiciasimi  mini  viri  nac- 
ttu  fuerira,  ejusque  decern  priores  paginas,  qui- 
bus  pra»ter  chorum  actus  primus  comprehenditur, 
a  Jacobo  meo,  optima:  spei  adolescente,  tran- 
scriptas  none  ad  te  mitto.  Vale  vir  doctissime, 
mcque  ut  facia  amare  perge.  Dabam  Lugd. 
Bat.  A.  D.  iv.  Eid.  Sept  A.  D.  mdccxlvl. 


rtter  from  the  name  pen  tie  man  to  M 
on  the  same  subject. 

Clarissime  atquc  Eruditissime  Vir ! 

Posteaquam  tandem  Jacobus  mens  residuam 
partem,  quam  desiderabas,  Tragadiet  Grotiana 
transcripserat,  ut  ca  diutius  careres,  committcre 
nolui :  quod  autem  citius  illam  ad  fincm  perdu- 
cere  non  potuerit,  obstiteruntvariseoccupationes, 
quibus  districtus  fuit  Nam  pneter  scholastics 
studia,  quibus  atrenue  incubuit,  ipsi  componenda 
oratormtio,  qua  rudimenta  lingua*  Gra?cai  La- 
tina»que  deponeret,  eamquc,  quod  vchementer 
fetor,  venuste,  et  quidem  atilo  ligato,  composuit, 
et  in  magna  auditorum  corona  pronuntisvit. 
Quod  autem  ad  exemplar  ipsum,  quo  Jldamtu 
Extul  comprehenditur,  spectat,  id  lubens,  si 
meum  foret,  ad  te  penerri  curarem,  verum  illud 
a  clarisaimo  possessore  tanti  estimator,  ut  per- 
suasum  habeam  me  istud  minime  ab  ipso  impe- 
tratunim:  et  sane  sacra  carmina  Grotii  adco 
rard  obvia  sunt,  ut  corundem  examplar  apud 
ipso*  remomtrantium  ccclcsiastas  frustra  qiue- 


Opua  ipsum  inscriptum  est  Henrico  Bor- 
eon  10,  Princifi  <  oj»d*o  ;  et  forma  libri  est  in 
quarto,  ut  nullo  pacto  Uteris  includi  possit.  Ce- 
terum,  pro  splendidissima  et  Magna;  Britannia 
pnncipe,  cut  menu  dicata  eat,  digna  editione 
Pvvlroorum,  ex  versione  metrics  omnium  fori 
pottarum   prineipit   John STONi   maximas  tibi 


Bon  son  us  in  usum  serenissimi  principis, 
ingeniorum  in  altiora  aurgentium,  eadem 
forma  iisdemque  typis  exarmri  juberet  divinos 
llloa  Ciceronis  de  Officiis  libros,  dignos  sane, 
quos  diurna  noctumaque  manu  versaret  prin- 

•  Though  Gronovhu  here  mentions  only  three  editiona 
of  thin  noble  and  carious  performance,  the  Jldatmu  Ex*ul 
of  Grotiue ;  yet  K  appear*  from  the  catalogue  »f  his  worka, 
that  no  fewer  than  four  have  been  printed,  two  in  quarto, 
and  two  in  octavo,  in  the  years  1601,  1608,  and  1633 ;  two 

oavo, 


ceps,  a  «uo  aliquando  Britannici  rcgni  msjestas 
et  populi  aalus  pendebunt !  Interim  tibi,  erudi- 
tissime vir,  atque  etiam  politissimo  D.  Caveo, 
pro  muneribus  literariis,  quae  per  nobilissimum 
Lawsonium  f  ad  me  curastis,  magno  opere  me 
obstrictum  agnosco,  eademque  sum  ma  cum  vo- 
luptate  a  me  perlecta  sunt 

Filius  meus  te  plurimum  salutaL 

Vale,  doctissime  vir,  meisque  verbis  D.  Ca- 
veum  saluta,  atque  amare  perge,  Tuum. 

Abrahamum  Gronovium. 
Dabam  Leidis  A.  D.  xiv.  Kal.  Jlfouu, 
A.  D.  MDCCXLVIU 


POSTSCRIPT 

And  now  my  character  is  plsced  above  all 
suspicion  of  fraud  by  authentic  documents,  I 
will  make  bold  at  last  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and 
declare  sincerely  the  true  motive  that  induced 
me  to  interpolate  a  few  lines  into  some  of  the 
authors  quoted  by  me  in  my  Essay  on  Milton, 
which  was  this  I  knowing  the  prepossession  in 
favour  of  Milton,  how  deeply  it  was  rooted  in 
many,  I  was  willing  to  make  trial,  if  the  partial 
admirers  of  that  author  would  admit  a  translation 
of  his  own  words  to  pass  for  his  sense,  or  exhibit 
his  meaning ;  which  I  thought  they  would  not  : 
nor  was  I  mistaken  in  my  conjecture,  forasmuch 

i  of  judg- 
r  humbly 

conceived  I  had  not  proved  my  point,"  and  that 
Milton  might  have  written  as  he  has  done  sup- 
posing he  had  never  Been  these  authors,  or  they 
had  never  existed.  Such  is  the  force  of  preju- 
dice !  This  exactly  confirms  the  judicious  i  " 
vation  of  the  excellent  moralist  and  poet : 


as  several  gentlemen,  seemingly  persons  of  judi 
ment  and  learning,  assured  me,  they 


poet: 

Pravo  fivore  labl  mortals*  anient, 
Et  pro  judicio  dum  slant  error  is  su), 
Ad  posnitendum  rebus  manifest!*  aei. 

For  had  I  designed  (as  the  vindicator  of  Milton 
supposes)  to  impose  a  trick  on  the  public,  and 

frocure  credit  to  my  assertions  by  an  imposture, 
would  never  have  drawn  lines  from  Hog's 
translation  of  Milton,  a  book  common  at  every 
sale,  I  had  almost  said  at  every  stall,  nor  ascribed 
them  to  authors  so  easily  attained :  I  would  have 
gone  another  way  to  work,  by  translating  forty 
or  fifty  lines,  and  assigning  them  to  an  author, 
whose  works  possibly  might  not  be  found  till 
the  world  expire  at  the  general  conflagration. 
My  imposing  therefore  on  the  public  in  general, 
instead  of  a  few  obstinate  persons,  (for  whose 
sake  alone  the  stratagem  was  designed,)  is  the 
only  thing  culpa  pie  in  my  conduct,  for  which 
again  I  most  humbly  ask  pardon  :  and  that  thia 
and  this  only,  was,  as  no  other  could  be,  my 
design,  no  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  the  ac- 
count 1  have  just  now  given  ;  and  whether  that 
was  so  criminal,  as  it  has  been  represented,  I 
shall  leave  every  impartial  mind  to  determine. 

f  The  person  here  meant  was  the  learned  and  worthy 
Dr.  Isaac  Laweon,  late  physician  to  the  English  army  in 
Flanders  :  by  whom  Mr.  Gronovlus  did  me  the  honour 
to  transmit  to  me  two  or  three  acts  of  the  Adamu  t  Extul 
of  Orotlus,  transcribed  by  his  sou  Mr.  James.  The  truth 
of  this  particular  consists  perfectly  well  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Doctor's  brother  John  Laweon,  Esq.  coun- 
sellor at  law  ;  who  si  so  had  the  same  thin 
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It  is  well  known  to  seamen  and  philosophers, 
that  after  the  numerous  improvements  produced 
by  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  later  ages,  the 
great  defect  in  the  art  of  sailing  is  ignorance  of 
longitude,  or  of  the  distance  to  which  the  ship 
has  passed  eastward  or  westward  from  any 
given  meridian. 

That  navigation  might  at  length  be  set  free 
from  this  uncertainty,  the  legislative  power  of 
this  kingdom  incited  the  industry  of  searchers 
into  nature,  by  a  large  reward  proposed  to  him 
who  should  show  a  practicable  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea;  and  proportionable 
recompenses  to  those,  who,  though  they  should 
not  full  v  attain  this  great  end,  might  yet  make 
such  advances  and  discoveries  as  should  facili- 
tate the  work  to  those  that  might  succeed  them. 

By  the  splendour  of  this  golden  encourage- 
ment many  eyes  were  dazzled,  which  nature 
never  intended  to  pry  into  her  secret1!.  By  the 
hope  of  sudden  riches  many  understandings  were 
set  on  work  very  little  proportioned  to  their 
strength,  among  whom  whether  mine  shall  be 
numbered,  must  be  left  to  the  candour  of  pos- 
terity :  for  I,  among  others,  laid  aside  the  busi- 
ness of  my  profession,  to  apply  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  longitude,  not  indeed  in  expectation 
of  the  reward  due  to  a  complete  discovery :  yet 
not  without  hopes,  that  I  might  be  considered 
as  an  assistant  to  some  greater  genius,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  justice  of  my  country  the  wages 


in  science. 

Considering  the  various  means  by  which  this 
important  inquiry  has  been  pursued,  I  found 
that  the  observation  of  the  eclipses,  either  of  the 
primary  or  secondary  planets,  being  possible  but 
at  certain  times,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  sailor ; 
that  the  motions  of  the  moon  had  been  long 
attended,  however  accurately,  without  any  con- 
sequence ;  that  other  astronomical  observations 
were  difficult  and  uncertain  with  every  advan- 
tage of  situation,  instruments,  and  knowledge : 
and  were  therefore  utterly  impracticable  to  the 
sailor,  tost  upon  the  water,  ill  provided  with 
instruments,  and  not  very  skilful  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  hope  of  an  accurate  clock  or  time-keeper 
is  more  specious.  But  when  I  began  these  stu- 
dies, no  movements  had  yet  been  made  that 
were  not  evidently  inaccurate  and  uncertain : 
and  even  of  the  mechanical  labours  which  I  now 
hear  so  loudly  celebrated,  when  I  consider  the 
obstruction  of  movements  by  friction,  the  waste 
of  their  parts  by  attrition,  the  various  pressure 


of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  different  effluvtt 
upon  metals,  the  power  of  heat  and  cold  upon 
all  matter,  the  changes  of  gravitation  and  the 
hazard  of  concussion,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  they 
will  supply  the  world  with  another  instance  of 
fruitless  ingenuity,  though  I  hope  they  will  not 
leave  upon  this  country  the  reproach  of  unre- 
warded diligence. 

I  saw  therefore  nothing  on  which  I  could  fix 
with  probability  of  success,  but  the  magneuctl 
needle,  an  instrument  easily  portable,  and  little 
subject  to  accidental  injuries,  with  which  the 
sailor  has  had  a  long  acquaintance,  which  be 
will  willingly  study,  and  can  easily  consult. 

The  magnetic  needle  from  the  year  1300, 
when  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  first 
applied  by  John  Goia,  of  Amalphi,  to  the  tea- 
roan's  use,  seems  to  have  been  long  thought  to 
point  exactly  to  the  north  and  south  by  the  na- 
vigators of  those  times ;  who  sailing  commonly 
on  the  calm  Mediterranean,  or  making  only 
short  voyages,  had  no  need  of  very  accurate  ob- 
servations; and  who,  if  they  ever  transiently 
observed  any  deviations  from  the  meridian, 
either  ascribed  them  to  some  extrinsic  and  acci- 
dental cause,  or  willingly  neglected  what  it  was 
not  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  discovery  of  the  new  world 
turned  the  attention  of  mankind  upon  the  naval 
sciences,  and  long  courses  required  greater 
niceties  of  practice,  the  variation  of  the  needle 
soon  became  observable,  and  was  recorded  in 


*  An  Account  of  an  attempt  tn  ascertain  the  LoneituoV 
at  B*a,  by  an  exact  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Ma?. 

ile ;  with  «  Table  of  Variation*  at  the  mom 
cities  in  Euror*,  from  the  year  1680  to  1980 


netical  N« 
re  mark  ab 

By  Zacharkah  Win. mi*. 


1 500  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Portuguese,  who,  at 
the  expense  of  the  king  of  England,  discovered 
the  northern  coasts  of  America. 

As  the  next  century  was  a  time  of  naval  ad- 
ventures, it  might  be  expected  that  the  variation 
once  observed,  should  have  been  well  studied : 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  littlo  heeded .  for  it 
was  supposed  to  be  constant  and  always  the 
same  in  the  same  place,  till  in  1625  Gelfibrand 
noted  its  changes,  and  published  his  observa- 
tions. 

From  this  time  the  philosophical  world  had  a 
new  subject  of  speculation,  and  the  students  of 
magnetism  employed  their  researches  upon  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  needle's  direction,  or  the 
variations  of  the  variation,  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  so  desultory  and  capricious,  as  to 
elude  all  the  schemes  which  the  most  fanciful  of 
the  philosophical  dreamers  could  devise  for  its 
explication.  Any  system  that  could  have  united 
these  tormenting  diversities,  they  seem  inclined 
to  have  received,  and  would  have  contentedly 
numbered  the  revolutions  of  a  central  magnet, 
with  very  little  concern  about  its  existence, 
could  they  have  assigned  it  any  motion,  or  vicis- 
situde of  motions,  which  could  have  correspond- 


ed with  the  changes  of  the  needle. 
Yet  upon  this  secret  property  of 
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ventured  to  build  my  hopes  of  ascertaining  the 
longitude  at  sea.  I  found  it  undeniably  certain 
that  the  needle  varies  its  direction  in  a  course 
eastward  or  westward  between  any  assignable 
parallels  of  latitude :  and  supposing  nature  to 
be  in  this  as  in  all  other  operations  uniform  and 
consistent,  I  doubted  not  but  the  variation  pro- 
ceeded in  some  established  method,  though  pcr- 
h&Ds  too  abstruse  and  complicated  for  human 
com  prehension* 

This  difficulty  however  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  by  close  and  steady  perseverance  of 
attention  I  at  last  subdued,  or  thought  myself 
to  have  subdued,  it ;  having  formed  a  regular 
system  in  which  all  the  phenomena  seemed  to 
be  reconciled  ;  and  being  able  from  the  varia- 
tion in  places  where  it  is  known  to  trace  it  to 
those  where  it  is  unknown  ;  or  from  the  past  to 
predict  the  future  :  and  consequently  knowing 
the  latitude  and  variation,  to  assign  the  true 
longitude  of  any  place. 

With  this  system  I  came  to  London,  where 
having  laid  my  proposals  before  a  number  of 
ingenious  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed  that  during 
the  time  required  to  the  completion  of  my 
experiments,  I  should  be  supported  by  a  joint 
subscription  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  reward,  to 
which  they  concluded  me  entitled.  Among  the 
subscribers  was  Mr.  Rowley,  the  memorable 
constructor  of  the  orrery ;  and  among  my  fa- 
vourers was  the  Lord  Piesley,  a  title  not  unknown 
among  magnetical  philosophers.  I  frequently 
showed  upon  a  globe  of  brass,  experiments  by 
which  my  system  was  confirmed,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Rowley,  where  the  learned  and  curious 
of  that  time  generally  assembled. 

At  this  time  great  expectations  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Whiston,  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by 
the  inclination  of  the  needle,  which  he  supposed 
to  increase  or  diminish  regularly.  With  this 
learned  man  I  had  many  conferences,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  evince  what  he  has  at  last  con- 
fessed in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  the  uncertainty 
and  tnefficacy  of  his  method. 

About  the  year  1729,  my  subscribers  explained 
my  pretensions  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Lord  Torrington  declared  my  claim  just 
reward  assigned  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
.to  those  who  should  make  discoveries  con- 
ducive to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  sailing. 

essed  with  so  much  warmth,  that  the 
ners  agreed  to  lay  my  tables  before 
Isaac  Newton,  who  excused  himself,  by 
on  of  his  age,  from  a  regular  examination : 
bat  when  he  was  informed  that  I  held  the  varia- 
tion at  London  to  be  still  increasing,  which  he 
and  the  other  philosophers,  his  pupils,  thought 
to  be  then  stationary,  and  on  the  point  of  re- 
a,  he  declared  that  he  believed  my  system 
ry.  I  did  not  much  murmur  to  be  for  a 
I  overborne  by  that  mighty  name,  even  when 
I  believed  that  the  name  only  was  against  me  : 
and  I  have  lived  till  I  am  able  to  produce,  in  my 
favour,  the  testimony  of  time,  the  inflexible 
enemy  of  false  hypotheses  ;  the  only  testimony 
which  it  becomes  human  understanding  to  op- 
pose to  the  authority  of  Newton. 

My  notions  have  indeed  been  since  treated 
with  equal  superciliousness  by  those  who  have 
not  the  same  title  to  confidence  of  decision ;  men 
who,  though  perhaps  very  learned  in  their  own 
have  nad  little  acquaintance  with  mine. 
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Yet  even  this  may  be  borne  far  better  than  the 
petulance  of  boys  whom  I  have  seen  shoot  up 
into  philosophers  by  experiments  which  I  have 
long  since  made  and  neglected,  and  by  imt 
merits  which  1  have  so  long 
my  ordinary  practice,  that  1  c 
when  I  was  without  them. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  declined  the  office 
assigned  him,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Molineux,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  who  en- 
gaged in  it  with  no  great  inclination  to  favour 
me ;  but  however  thought  that  one  of  the  instru- 
ments, which,  to  confirm  my  own  opinion,  and 
to  confute  Mr.  Whiaton's,  I  had  exhibited  to  the 
Admiralty,  so  curious  or  useful,  that  he  surrepti- 
tiously copied  it  on  paper,  and  clandestinely 
endeavoured  to  have  it  imitated  by  a  workman  for 
his  own  use. 

This  treatment  naturally  produced  remon- 
strances and  altercations,  which  indeed  did  not 
continue  long,  for  Mr.  Molineux  died  soon  after- 
wards ;  and  my  proposals  were  for  a  time  for- 
gotten. 

I  will  not  however  accuse  him  of  designing  to 
condemn  me,  without  a  trial ;  for  he  demanded 
a  portion  of  my  tables  to  be  tried  in  a  voyage 
to  America,  which  I  then  thought  I  had  r~ 
to  refuse  him,  not  yet  knowing  how  diffi 
was  to  obtain,  on  any  terms,  an  actual 
nation. 

About  this  time  the  theory  of  Dr.  Halley  i 
the  chief  subject  of  mathematical  conversation ; 
and  though  I  could  not  but  consider  him  as  too 
much  a  rival  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  judge,  yet 
his  reputation  determined  me  to  solicit  his  ac- 
quaintance and  hazard  his  opinion.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Lowthorp  and  Dr. 
Desaguliers,  and  put  my  tables  into  his  hands ; 
which,  after  having  had  them  about  twenty  days 
under  consideration,  he  returned  in  the  presence 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Machin,  and  many  other 
skilful  men,  with  an  entreaty  that  I  would  publish 
them  speedily;  for  I  should  do  infinite  service  to 


It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  an 
old  man,  to  recollect  the  kindness  of  friends, 
whose  kindness  he  shall  experience  no  more. 
I  have  now  none  left  to  favour  my  studies ;  and 
therefore  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  on  those 
by  whom  I  was  favoured  in  better  days;  and  I 
hope  the  vanity  of  age  may  be  forgiven,  when 
I  declare  that  I  can  boast  among  my  friends, 
almost  every  name  of  my  time  that  is  now  re- 
membered: and  that  in  that  great  period  of 
mathematical  competition  scarce  any  man  failed 
to  appear  as  my  defender,  who  did  not  appear  as 
my  antagonist 

By  these  friends  I  was  encouraged  to  exhibit 
to  the  Royal  Society,  an  ocular  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  my  theory,  by  a  sphere  of 
iron,  on  which  a  small  compass  moved  in  vari- 
ous directions,  exhibited  no  imperfect  system  of 
magnetical  attraction.  The  experiment  was 
shown  bv  Mr.  Hawkesbce,  and  the  explanation 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Mortimer.  I  received  the  thanks  of  the 
society  ;  and  was  solicited  to  re  posit  my  theory 
properly  staled  and  attested  among  their  ar- 
chives, for  the  information  of  posterity.  I  am 
informed,  that  this  whole  transaction  is  recorded 
in  their  minutes. 

After  this  I  withdrew  from  public  notice, 
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and  applied  myself  wholly  to  the  continuation 
of  my  experiments,  the  confirmation  of  my 
system,  and  the  completion  of  my  tables,  with 
no  other  companion  than  Mr.  Gray,  who  shared 
all  my  studies  and  amusements,  and  used  to  re- 
pay my  communications  of  magnetism,  with  his 
discoveries  in  electricity.  Thus  I  proceeded 
with  incessant  diligence ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
zeal  of  inquiry  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on 
the  silent  encroachments  of  time,  or  remember, 
that  no  man  is  in  more  danger  of  doing  Utile, 
than  he  who  flatters  himself  with  abilities  to  do 
all.  When  I  was  forced  out  of  my  retirement, 
I  came  loaded  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  narrow  fortune, 
cut  off  by  the  blindness  of  my  daughter  from 
the  only  assistance  which  I  ever  had ;  deprived 
by  time  of  my  patron  and  friends,  a  kind  of 
stranger  in  a  new  world,  where  curiosity  is  now 
diverted  to  other  objects,  and  where,  having  no 
means  of  ingratiating  my  labours,  I  stand  the 
single  votary  of  an  obsolete  science,  the  scoff  of 
puny  pupils  of  puny  philosophers. 

In  this  state  of  dereliction  and  depression,  I 
have  bequeathed  to  posterity  the  following  table  ; 
which,  if  time  shall  verify  my  conjectures,  will 
ahow  that  the  variation  was  once  known ;  and 
that  mankind  had  once  within  their  reach  an  easy 
method  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

I  will  not  however  engage  to  maintain,  that 
all  my  numbers  are  theoretically  and  minutely 
exact ;  I  have  not  endeavoured  at  such  degree* 
of  accuracy  as  only  distract  inquiry  without 
benefiting  practice.  The  quantity  of  the  varia- 
tion has  been  settled  partly  by  instruments,  and 
partly  by  computation  ;  instruments  must  al- 
ways partake  of  the  imperfection  of  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  those  that  make,  and  of  those  that  use 
them ;  and  computation,  till  it  has  been  recti- 
fied by  experiment  is  always  in  danger  of  some 
omission  in  the  premises,  or  some  error  in  the 
deduction. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  this  tabic, 
that  though  I  name  particular  cities  for  the  sake 
of  exciting  attention,  yet  the  tables  are  adjusted 
only  to  longitude  and  latitude.  Thus  when  I 
predict  that  at  Prague,  the  variation  will  in  the 
year  1800  be  24  W.  I  intend  to  say,  that  it  will 
be  such  if  Prague  be,  as  I  have  placed  it,  after 
the  best  geographers,  in  longitude  14  3C  E.  la- 


titude 50  »i>' ;  but  that  this  is  its  true  situation, 
I  cannot  be  certain.  The  latitude  of  many  places 
is  unknown,  and  the  longitude  is  known  of  very 
few ;  and  even  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
science,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  easily  to 
be  found,  when  they  are  told  how  many  degrees 
Dr.  Halley,  and  the  French  mathematicians, 
place  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  distant  from  each 
other. 

Those  who  would  pursue  this  inquiry  with 
philosophical  nicety,  must  likewise  procure  bet- 
ter needles  than  those  commonly  in  use.  The 
needle,  which  after  long  experience  I  recom- 
mend to  mariners,  must  be  of  pure  steel,  the 
spines  and  the  cap  of  one  piece,  the  whole  length 
three  inches,  each  spine  containing  four  grain* 
and  a  half  of  steel,  and  the  cap  thirteen  grains 
and  a  half. 

The  common  needles  are  so  ill  formed,  or  so 
unskilfully  suspended,  thai  they  are  affected  by 
many  causes  besides  magnetism:  and  among 
other  inconveniences  have  given  occasion  to  the 
idle  dream  of  a  horary  variation. 

I  doubt  not  but  particular  places  may  produce 
exceptions  to  my  system.  There  may  be,  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  bodies  which  obstruct 
or  intercept  the  general  influence  of  magnetism; 
but  those  interruptions  do  not  mfringe  the  the- 
ory. It  is  allowed,  that  water  will  run  down 
a  declivity,  though  sometimes  a  strong  wind 
may  force  it  upwards.  It  is  granted,  that  the 
sun  gives  light  at  noon,  though  in  certain  con- 
junctions it  may  suffer  an  eclipse. 

These  causes,  whatever  they  are,  that  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  the  magnetical  powers,  are 
least  likely  to  be  found  in  the  great  ocean,  when 
the  earth,  with  all  its  minerals,  is  secluded  from 
the  compass  by  the  vast  body  of  uniform  water. 
So  that  this  method  of  finding  the  longitude, 
with  a  happy  contrariety  to  all  others,  is  most 
easy  and  practicable  at  sea. 

This  method,  therefore,  I  recommend  to  the 
study  and  prosecution  of  the  sailor  and  philo- 
sopher ;  and  the  appendant  specimen  I  exhibit 
to  the  candid  examination  of  the  maritime  na- 
tions, as  a  specimen  of  a  general  table,  showing 
the  variation  at  all  times  and  places  for  the  whole 
revolution  of  the  magnetic  poles,  which  I  have 
long  ago  begun,  and,  with  just  encouragement, 
should  have  long  ago  completed. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

OK  THE 

PLANS  OFFERED  FOR  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

IN  THREE  LETTERS,  TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  GAZETTEER. 


LETTER  1. 


Sir, 


Dec  Ut,  1759. 


The  Plana  which  have  been  offered  by  differ- 
ent architects,  of  different  reputation  and  abili- 
ties, for  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  intended 
to  be  built  at  Blackfriars,  are,  by  the  rejection 
of  the  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
ber ;  in  which  small  number,  three  are  supposed 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  rest;  so  that  only 
three  architects  are  now  properly  competitors  for 
the  honour  of  tliis  great  employment ;  by  two  of 

r,  and  by  the  other 


;  are  proposed 
elliptical  arches. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  an  ellipti- 
cal or  semicircular  arch  is  to  be  preferred  1 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  com- 
merce  over  a  large  river,  is  strength  ;  for  a  bridge 
which  cannot  stand,  however  beautiful,  will  boast 
its  beauty  but  a  little  while  ;  the  stronger  arch  ia 
i  to  be  preferred,  and  much  more  to  be 
,  if  willi  greater  strength  it  has  greater 


l>eauty. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  architecture,  are  not  many ; 
and  yet  fewer  are  they  who  will,  upon  any  single 
occasion,  endure  any  laborious  stretch  of  thought, 
or  haraac  their  minds  with  unaccustomed  inves- 
tigations. We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  show 
the  weakness  of  the  elliptical  arch,  by  arguments 
which  appear  simply  to  common  reason,  and 
which  will  yet  stand  the  test  of  geometrical  ex- 


All  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of 
No  hollow  building  can  be  equally  strong  with  a 
solid  mass,  of  which  every  upper  part  presses 

Qendicularly  upon  the  lower.  Any  weight 
upon  the  top  of  an  arch,  has  a  tendency  to 
force  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below ;  and  the 
arch  thus  loaded  on  the  top,  stands  only  because 
the  stones  that  form  it,  being  wider  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  parts,  that  part  that  nils  a 
wider  space  cannot  fall  through  a  space  leas 
wide ;  but  the  force  which  laid  upon  a  flat  would 
press  directly  downwards,  is  dispersed  each  way 
in  a  lateral  direction,  as  the  parts  of  a  beam  are 
pushed  out  to  the  right  and  left  by  a  wedge  driven 
between  them.  In  proportion  as  the  stones  are 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  they  can 
less  easily  be  forced  downwards,  and  as  their 
lateral  surfaces  tend  more  from  the  centre  to  each 
side,  to  so  much  more  is  the  pressure  directed 
laterally  towards  the  piers,  and  so 
pendicularly  towards  the  vacuity, 
Upuntlus  plain- 


I may  be  demonstrated  to  excel  in  strength  the 
elliptical  arch,  which  approaching  nearer  to  a 
straight  line,  must  be  constructed  with  stones 
whose  diminution  downwards  is  very  little,  and 
of  which  the  pressure  is  almost  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asserted  by  hardy 
ignorance,  that  the  elliptical  arch  is  stronger  than 
the  semicircular;  or  in  other  terms,  that  any 
mass  is  more  strongly  supported  the  less  it  rests 
upon  the  supporters.  If  the  elliptical  arch  be 
equally  strong  with  the  semicircular,  that  is,  if  an 
arch,  by  approaching  to  a  straight  line,  loses 
none  of  its  stability,  it  will  follow,  that  all  arcu- 
ation  is  useless,  and  that  the  bridge  may  at  last 
without  any  inconvenience,  consist  of  stone  laid 
in  straight  lines  from  pillar  to  pillar.  But  if  a 
straight  line  will  bear  no  weight,  which  is  evi- 
dent  at  the  first  view,  it  is  plain  likewise,  that  an 
ellipsis  will  bear  very  little  ;  and  that  as  the  arch 
is  more  curved,  its  strength  is  increased. 

Having  thus  evinced  the  superior  strength  of 
the  semicircular  arch,  we  have  sufficiently  proved, 
that  it  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  but  to  leave  no  ob- 
jection unprevented,  we  ihink  it  proper  likewise 
to  observe,  that  the  elliptical  arch  must  always 
appear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity ;  and  that 
if  beauty  be  to  be  determined  by  suffrages,  the 
elliptical  arch  will  have  little  to  boast,  since  the 
only  bridge  of  that  kind  has  now  stood  two  hun- 
dred pears  without  imitation. 

If  in  opposition  to  these  arguments,  and  in  de- 
nance  at  once  of  right  reason  and  general  au- 
thority, the  elliptical  arch  should  at  last  be  chosen, 
what  will  the  world  believe,  than  that  some  other 
motive  than  reason  influenced  the  determination? 
And  some  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but  be  sus- 
pected by  him,  who  has  been  told  that  one  of  the 
judges  appointed  to  decide  this  question,  is  Mr. 
M — II — r,  who  having  by  ignorance,  or  thought- 
lessness, already  preferred  the  elliptical  arch,  will 
probably  think  himself  obliged  to  maintain  his 
own  judgment,  though  his  opinion  will  avail  but 
Utile  with  the  public,  when  it  ia  known  that  Mr. 
S — ps — n  declares  it  to  be  false. 

He  th  at  in  the  list  of  the  committee  chosen  for 
the  superintendency  of  the  bridge,  reads  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  this  great  city, 
will  hope  that  the  greater  number  will  have  more 
reverence  for  the  opinion  of  posterity,  than  to 
disgrace  themselves,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  in  compliance  with  any  man,  who,  in- 
stead of  voting,  aspires  to  dictate,  perhaps  with- 
out any  claim  to  such  superiority,  either  by  greal- 
of  birth,  dignity  of  employment,  extent  of 
of  fortune. 
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LETTER  II. 


Sis,  Dec  8th,  1759. 

In  questions  of  general  concern,  there  is  no 
law  of  government  or  rule  of  decency,  that  for- 
bids open  examination  and  public  discussion.  I 
shall  therefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean  &|x>lo<ry, 
that  right  which  no  man  has  power,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, no  wise  man  has  desired  to  refuse  me  ;  but 
shall  consider  the  Letter  published  by  you  last 
Friday,  in  defence  of  Mr.  M — 's*  design  for  a 
new  bridge. 

Mr.  M.  proposes  elliptical  arches.  It  has 

been  objected  that  elliptical  arches  are  weak: 
and  therefore  improper  for  a  bridge  of  commerce, 
in  a  country  where  greater  weights  are  ordina- 
rily carried  by  land  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  That  there  is  an  elliptical 
bridge  at  Florence  is  allowed,  but  the  objectors 
maintain,  that  its  stability  is  so  much  doubted, 
thai  cart$  are  not  permitted  to  pass  orer  it. 

To  this  no  answer  is  made,  but  that  it  was 
built  for  coaches ;  and  if  it  had  been  built  for 
carts,  it  would  have  been  made  stronger :  thus 
all  the  controvertists  agree,  that  the  bridge  is  too 
weak  for  carts ;  and  it  is  of  little  importance, 
whether  carts  are  prohibited  because  the  bridge 
is  weak,  or  whether  the  architect,  knowing  that 
carta  were  prohibited,  voluntarily  constructed  a 
weak  bridge.  The  instability  of  the  elliptical 
arch  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  argument, 
and  Ammanuti's  attempt  has  proved  it  by  ex- 
ample. 

The  iron  rail,  whether  gilt  or  varnished,  ap- 
pears to  me  unworthy  of  debate.  I  suppose 
every  judicious  eye  wfll  discern  it  to  be  minute 
and  trifling,  equally  unfit  to  make  a  part  of  a 
great  design,  whatever  be  its  colour.  I  shall  only 
observe  how  little  the  writer  understands  his  own 
positions,  when  he  recommends  it  to  be  cast  in 
whole  pieces  from  pier  to  pier.  That  iron  forged 
is  stronger  than  iron  cast,  every  smith  can  in- 
form him  ;  and  if  it  be  cast  in  large  pieces,  the 
fracture  of  a  single  bar  must  be  repaired  by  a 
new  piece. 

The  abrupt  rise  which  is  feared  from  firm  cir- 
cular arches,  may  be  easily  prevented,  by  a  liule 
extension  of  the  abutment  at  each  end,  which 
will  take  away  the  objection,  and  add  almost 
nothing  to  the  expense. 
The  whole  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Mr. 

M  ^  is  only  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge 

at  Florence,  and  an  iron  balustrade  at  Rome; 
the  bridge  is  owned  to  be  weak,  and  the  iron 
balustrade  we  consider  as  mean ;  and  are  loth 
that  our  own  country  should  unite  two  follies  in 
a  public  work. 

The  architrave  of  Perault,  which  has  been 
pompously  produced,  bears  nothing  but  its  en- 
tablature ;  and  is  so  far  from  owing  its  support 
to  the  artful  section  of  the  stone,  that  it  is  held 
together  by  cramps  of  iron  ;  to  which  I  am  afraid 

Mr.  M  must  have  recourse,  if  he  persists  in 

his  ellipsis,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his  vindicator, 
forms  his  arch  of  four  segments  of  circles  drawn 
from  four  different  centres. 

That  Mr.  M  obtained  the  prize  of  the 

architecture  at  Rome,  a  few  months  n^o,  is  will- 


ingly confessed;  nor  do  his  opponents  doubt 
that  he  obtained  it  by  deserving 


iL    May  he 


•  Mr.  Mylns. 


continue  to  obtain  whatever  he  deserves  ;  but  let 

it  not  be  presumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rome, 
implies  an  irresistible  degree  of  skilL  The  com- 
petition is  only  between  boys,  and  the  prbv  given 
to  excite  laudable  industry,  not  to  reward  con- 
summate excellence.  Nor  will  the  suffrage  of 
the  Romans  much  advance  any  name  anion; 
those  who  know,  what  no  man  of  science  win 
deny,  that  architecture  has  for  some  time  dege- 
nerated at  Rome  to  the  lowest  state,  and  that  tbe 
Pantheon  is  now  deformed  by  petty  decorations. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 


LETTER  m. 
Sir,  Dec.  15th,  1759. 

It  is  the  common  fate  of  erroneous  positions, 
that  they  arc  betrayed  by  defence,  and  obscured 

by  explanation :  that  their  authors  deviate  from 
the  main  question  into  incidental  disquisitions, 
and  raise  a  mist  where  they  should  let  tn  light. 

Of  all  these  concomitants  of  errors,  the  Letter 
of  Dec  10th,  in  favour  of  elliptical  arches,  has 
afforded  examples.  A  great  part  of  it  is  spent 
upon  digressions.  The  writer  allows,  that  the 
first  excellence  of  a  bridge  is  undoubtedly  strength  .* 
but  this  concession  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
telling  us,  that  strength,  or  provision  against  de- 
cay, has  its  limits ;  and  of  mentioning  the  Monu- 
ment and  Cupola,  without  any  advance  towards 
evidence  or  argument. 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  is  now  allowed 
to  be  strength  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a 
semi-ellipsis  has  less  strength  than  a  semicircle. 
To  this  he  first  answers,  that  granting  this  posi- 
tion for  a  moment,  the  semi-elhpeis  may  yet  have 
strength  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  commerce. 
This  grant,  which  was  made  but  for  a  moment, 
needed  not  to  have  been  made  at  all ;  for  before 
he  concludes  his  Letter,  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  elliptical  arch  must  in  all  respects  he  supe- 
rior in  strength  to  the  semicircle.  For  this  daring 
assertion  he  made  way  by  the  mtermediate  para- 
graphs ;  in  which  he  observes,  that  the  convexity 
of  s  semi-ellipsis  may  he  increased  at  will  to  any  de- 
cree that  strength  may  require :  which  is,  that  an 
elliptical  arch  may  be  made  less  elliptical  to  be 
made  less  weak  ;  or  that  an  arch,  which  by  its 
elliptical  form  is  superior  in  strength  to  the  semi- 
circle, may  become  almnst  as  strong  as  a  semi- 
circle, by  being  made  almost  semicircular. 

That  the  longer  diameter  of  an  ellipsis  may  be 
shortened,  till  it  shall  differ  little  from  a  circle,  is 
indisputably  true ;  but  why  should  the  writer 
forget  the  semicircle  differs  as  little  from  such  an 
ellipsis  ?  It  seems  that  the  difference,  whether 
small  or  great,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  semi- 
circle ;  for  be  does  not  promise  that  the  elliptical 
arch,  with  all  the  convexity  that  his  imagination 
can  confer,  will  stand  without  cramps  of  iron,  and 
melted  lead,  and  large  stones,  and  a  very  thick  arch; 
assistances  which  the  semicircle  docs  not  require, 
and  which  can  be  yet  less  required  by  a  semi- 
ellipsis,  which  is  tn  all  respects  superior  sa 
strength. 

Of  a  man  who  loves  opposition  so  well,  as  to 
be  thus  at  variance  with  himself,  little  doubt  can 
be  made  of  his  contrariety  to  others ;  nor  do  I 
think  myself  entitled  to  complain  of  disregard 
the  performances  of  anu- 
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quity  have  to  little  bright:  yet  in  defiance  of 
all  this  contemptuous  superiority,  I  must  again 
venture  to  declare,  that  a  straight  Une  wiU  bear 
no  \c  eight ;  being  convinced,  that  not  even  the 
of  Vasari  can  make  that  form  strong 
the  laws  of  nature  have  condemned  to 
teas.  By  the  position,  that  a  straight  line 
bear  nothing,  is  meant,  that  it  receives  no 
strength  from  straightness ;  for  that  many  bodies, 
laid  in  straight  lines,  will  support  weight  by  the 
cohesion  of  their  parts,  every  one  has  found,  who 
has  seen  dishes  on  a  shelf,  or  a  thief  upon  the 
gallows.    It  is  notdenied,  that  stones  may  be  so 

side,  that  a  heavy  mass  may  safely  be  laid  upon 
then ;  but  the  strength  must  be  derived  merely 
from  the  lateral  resistance;  and  the  line  so 
loaded  will  be  itself  pan  of  the  load. 

The  semi-elliptical  arch  has  one  recommenda- 
tion yet  unexamined ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  dif- 


of  execution.  Why  difficulty  should  be 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  as  the 
convexity  is  increased,  the  difficulty  is  lessened ; 
and  I  know  not  well  whether  this  writer,  who 
appears  equally  ambitious  of  difficulty  and  stu- 
dious of  strength,  will  wish  to  increase  the  con- 
vexity for  the  gain  of  strength,  or  to  lessen  it  for 
the  love  of  difficulty. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  M  ,  however  he  may 

be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  opinions,  does  not 
want  the  appearance  of  reason,  when  he  prefers 
facts  to  theories ;  and  that  I  may  not  dismiss  the 
question  without  some  appeal  to  facts,  I  will  bor- 
row an  example,  suggested  by  a  great  artist,  and 
recommended  to  those  who  may  still  doubt  which 
of  the  two  arches  is  the  stronger,  to  press  an  egg 
first  on  the  ends,  and  then  upon  the  sides.  I  am, 
Sir,  yours,  &c 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN ; 
WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HONOUR  DUE  TO  AN  ENGLISH  FARMER 

CNIVBRflAL  VISITOR  FOE  FEB.  1756. 


AoaicuLTURK,  in  the  primeval  ages,  was  the 
common  parent  of  traffic :  for  the  opulence  of  man- 
kind then  consisted  in  cattle,  and  the  product  of 
tillage;  which  are  now  very  essential  for  the 

Eion  of  trade  in  general,  but  more  particu- 
>  to  such  nations  as  are  most  abundant  in 
com,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  farmer 
gifes  employment  to  the  manufacturer,  and  yields 
a  support  for  the  other  parts  of  the  community : 
it  is  now  the  spring  which  sets  the  whole  grand 
machine  of  commerce  in  motion ;  and  the  sail 
could  not  be  spread  without  the  assistance  of  the 
plough.  But  though  the  fanners  are  of  such 
utility  in  a  state,  we  find  them  in  general  too 
much  disregarded  among  the  politer  kind  of  peo- 
ple in  the  present  age ;  while  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving the  honour  that  antiquity  has  always 
paid  to  the  profession  of  the  husbandman  ;  which 
naturally  leads  us  into  some  reflections  upon  that 
occasion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  species  made  of  them  lost ; 
though  diamonds  and  pearls  should  remain  con- 
cealed in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  womb 
of  the  sea;  though  commerce  with  strangers  be 
prohibited  ;  though  all  arts  which  have  no  other 
object  than  splendour  and  embellishment,  should 
be  abolished  ;  yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone 
would  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  occa- 
sions of  an  industrious  people,  by  furnishing  sub- 
sistence for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should  be 
mustered  in  their  defence.  We,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  that  agriculture  was  in  so 
much  honour  among  the  ancients :  for  it  ought 


cease  to  be  so,  and  that  the  most  necessary  and 
most  indispensable  of  all  professions  should  have 
fallen  into  any  contempt. 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in 
higher  consideration  than  Egypt,  where  it  was 
the  particular  object  of  government  and  policy  : 
nor  was  any  country  ever  better  peopled,  richer, 
or  more  powerful.  The  Satrapa,  among  the  As- 
syrians and  Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands 
in  their  governments  were  well  cultivated ;  but 
were  punished,  if  that  part  of  their  duty  was  ne- 
glected. Africa  abounded  in  com,  but  the  most 
famous  countries  were  Thrace,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily. 

Cato,  the  censor,  has  justly  called  Sicily  the 
magazine  and  nursing  mother  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  were  supplied  from  thence  with  almost 
all  their  corn,  both  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and 
the  subsistence  of  her  armies :  though  we  also 
find  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  received  no  incon- 
siderable quantities  of  com  from  Sardinia.  But, 
when  Rome  had  made  herself  mistress  of  Car- 
thage and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  Egypt  became 
her  storehouses :  for  those  cities  sent  such  nu- 
merous fleets  every  year,  freighted  with  com,  to 
Rome,  that  Alexandria  alone  annually  supplied 
twenty  millions  of  bushels  i  and,  when  the  har- 
vest happened  to  fail  in  one  of  these  provinces, 
the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  ;  which,  without  this 
supply,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  famine.  Rome  actually  saw  herself  reduced 
to  this  condition  under  Augustus  ;  for  there  re- 
mained only  three  days'  provision  of  com  in  the 
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for  the  people,  that  he  had  reeolred  to  poison 
himself,  if  the  exrjected^flecte  did^not  imve  be- 

and  the  preservation  of  the  Romans  was  attri- 
buted to  the  pood  fortune  of  their  emperor ;  but 
wise  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  the  like 
daneer  for  the  future. 

When  the  seat  of  empire  was  transplanted  to 
Constantinople,  that  city  was  supplied  in  the 
same  manner;  and  when  the  emperor  Septimius 
Sevcrus  died,  there  was  corn  in  the  public  maga- 
lines  for  seven  years,  expending  daily  75,000 
bushels  in  bread,  for  600,000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  less  industrious  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  corn,  though 
they  applied  themselves  to  it  later:  for  Noah 
planted  it  by  order,  and  discovered  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  the  fruit,  by  pressing  out  and 
preserving  the  juice.  The  vine  was  carried  by 
the  offspring  of  Noah  into  the  several  countries 
of  the  world :  but  Asia  was  the  first  to  expe- 
rience the  sweets  of  this  gift ;  from  whence  it 
imparted  to  Europe  and  Africa.  Greece 
Italy,  which  were  distinguished  in  so  many 
respects,  were  particularly  so  by  the  ex 
ce Henry  of  their  wines.  Greece  was  most  cele- 
brated for  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and 
Chio ;  the  former  of  which  is  in  great  esteem  at 
present  i  though  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has 
been  generally  suppressed  in  the  Turkish  domi 
nions.  As  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the 
Grecians  for  the  arte  and  sciences,  so  were  they 
likewise  for  the  improvement  of  their  wines ;  the 
best  of  which  were  produced  in  the  country  of 
Capua,  and  were  called  the  Massick,  Calenian, 
Formian,  Cascuban,  and  Falernian,  so  much 
celebrated  by  Horace.  Domitian  passed  an  edict 
for  destroying  all  the  vines,  and  that  no  more 
should  be  planted  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
the  west;  which  continued  almost  two  hundred 
yean  afterwards,  when  the  emperor  Probus  em- 
ployed his  soldiers  in  planting  vines  in  Europe, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Hannibal  had  formerly 
employed  his  troops  in  planting  olive-trees  in 
Africa.  Some  of  trie  ancients  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  more  be- 
neficial than  any  other  kind  of  husbandry:  but, 
if  this  was  thought  so  in  the  time  of  Columella,  it 
is  very  different  at  present ;  nor  were  all  the  an- 
cients of  his  opinion,  for  several  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  pasture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  an  important  part  of  agriculture.  The 
'  a  of  Abraham,  Laban,  and  Job,  consisted  in 
flocks  and  herds.  We  also  find  from  Laii- 
in  Virgil,  and  Ulysses  in  Homer,  that  the 
wealth  of  those  princes  consisted  in  cattle.  It 
was  likewise  the  same  among  the  Romans,  till 
the  introduction  of  money,  which  put  a  value 
upon  commodities,  and  established  a  new  kind 
of  barter.  Varro  has  not  disdained  to  give  an 
extensive  account  of  all  the  beasts  that  are  of 
any  use  to  the  country,  either  for  tillage,  breed, 
carriage,  or  other  conveniences  of  man.  And 
Cato,  the  censor,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  was  the  most  certain  and  speedy 
method  of  enriching  a  country. 

Luxury,  avarice,  injustice,  violence,  and  am- 
bition, take  up  their  ordinary  residence  in  po- 
pulous cities ;  while  the  hard  and  laborious  life 
of  the  haabandman  will  not  admit  of  these  vices. 

lives  in  a  wise  and  happy 


state,  which  inclines  him  to  justice,  temperance, 

sobriety,  sincerity,  and  every  virtue  that  can 
dignify  human  nature.  This  gave  room  for  the 
poets  to  feign,  that  Astrea,  the  goddess  of  jus- 
tice, had  her  last  residence  among  husbandmen, 
before  she  quitted  the  earth.  Hesiod  and  Virgil 
have  brought  the  assistance  of  the  muses  in 
praise  of  agriculture,  Kings,  generals,  and 
philosophers,  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  their 
birth,  rank,  and  genius,  to  leave  precepts  to  pos- 
terity upon  the  utility  of  the  husbandman's  pro- 
fession. Hiero,  Attalus,  and  Archelaus,  kings  of 
Syracuse,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  have  com- 
posed books  for  supporting  and  augmenting  the 
fertility  of  their  different  countries.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Ma  go  wrote  twenty-eight  vo- 
lumes upon  this  subject ;  and  Cato,  the  censor, 
followed  his  example.  Nor  have  Plato,  Xe- 
nophon,  and  Aristotle,  omitted  this  article,  which 
makes  an  essential  part  of  their  politics.  And 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Xenopbon, 
says,  "  How  fully  and  excellently  does  he,  in 
that  book  called  his  '(Economics,'  set  out  the 
advantages  of  husbandry,  and  a  country  life 

When  Britain  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  she 
annually  supplied  them  with  great  quantities  of 
corn ;  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesca  was  then  looked 
upon  as  the  granary  for  the  western  provinces; 
but  the  Britons,  both  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  were  employed  like  slaves  at  the  plough. 
On  the  intermixture  of  the  Danes  and  Normans, 
possessions  were  better  regulated,  and  the  state 
of  vassalage  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  en- 
tirely worn  off  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Edward  VI. ,  for  they  hurt  the  old  nobility 
by  favouring  the  commons,  who  grew  rich  by 
trade,  and  purchased  estates. 

The  wines  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
are  now  the  best;  while  Italy  can  only  boast  of 
the  wine  made  in  Tuscany.  The  breeding  of 
cattle,  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Denmark  and 
Ireland.  The  corn  of  Sicily  is  still  is  in  grest  es- 
teem, as  well  as  what  is  produced  in  the  northern 
countries:  but  England  is  the  happiest  spot  in 
the  universe  for  all  the  principal  kinds  of  agri- 
culture, and  especially  its  great  produc  *  of  corn. 

The  improvement  of  our  landed  estates,  is 
the  enrichment  of  the  kingdom ;  for,  without 
this,  how  could  we  carry  on  our  manufactures, 
or  prosecute  our  commerce  ?  We  should  look 
upon  the  English  farmer  as  the  most  useful 
member  of  society.  Hie  arable  grounds  not 
only  supply  his  fellow-subjects  with  all  kinds  of 
the  best  grain,  but  his  industry  enables  him  to 
export  great  quantities  to  other  kingdoms,  which 
might  otherwise  starve:  particularly  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  for  in  one  year,  there  have  been  ex- 
ported 5 1 ,520  quarters  of  barley,  2 1 9,78 1  of  malt, 
1,920  of  oatmeal,  1,329  of  rye,  and  153,343  of 
wheat ;  the  bounty  on  which  amounted  to 
72,433  ponnds.  What  a  fund  of  treasure  aril 
from  his  pasture  lands,  which  breed 
nocks  o" 


of  sheep,  and  afford 
herds  of  cattle,  to  feed  Britons,  and  clothe  man- 
kind !  He  rears  flax  and  hemp  for  the  making 
of  linen ;  while  his  plantations  of  apples  and 
hops  supply  him  with  generous  kinds  of  liquors. 

The  land-tax,  when  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  produces  2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  This 
arises  from  the  labour  of  the  husbandman :  it  is 


a  great  sum :  but  how  greatly  is  it  i 
the  moans  it  furnishes  for  trade  ? 


the 
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industry  of  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer  could 
have  no  goods  to  supply  the  merchant,  nor  the 
merchant  find  any  employment  for  the  mariners 
trade  would  be  stagnated  ; 
no  advantage  to  the  grej 
to  the  poor. 


be  of 
no 


The  Romans,  as  historians  all  allow, 
Sought,  in  extreme  distress,  the  rural 
Jo  tr  umphe  !  for  the  filiate  swain 
1 10  tea  nobleman* 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

FROM    THE   VISITOR   FOR  MARCH,  1756. 

At  my  last  visit,  I  took  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ing a  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  not  considered 
with  attention  proportionate  to  its  importance. 
Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind,  a  crime  often  charged  upon  them,  and 
often  denied,  than  the  little  regard  which  the  dis- 
posers of  honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  agricul- 
ture ;  which  is  treated  as  a  subject  so  remote 
common  life,  by  all  those  who  do  not  im- 
liately  hold  the  plough,  or  give  fodder  to  the 
that  I  think  there  is  room  to  question,  whe- 
'  a  great  part  of  mankind  has  yet  been  in- 
that  life  is  sustained  by  the  fruits  of  the 
I  was  once  indeed  provoked  to  ask  a 
lady  of  great  eminence  for  genius,  Whether  she 
hum  of  what  bread  is  made  ? 
I  have  already  observed,  how  differently  agri- 
s  considered  by  the  heroes  and  wise 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  shall 
now  only  add,  that  even  after  the  emperors  had 
made  great  alteration  in  the  system  of  life,  and 
taught  men  to  portion  out  their  esteem  to  other 
qualities  than  usefulness,  agriculture  still  main- 
tained its  reputation,  and  was  taught  by  the 
polite  and  elegant  Celsus  among  the  other  arts. 

The  usefulness  of  agriculture  I  have  already 
shown  ;  I  shall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  neces- 
sity ;  and  having  before  declared  that  it  produces 
the  chief  riches  of  a  nation,  I  shall  proceed  to 
■how,  that  it  gives  its  only  riches,  the  only  riches 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  wo 
need  not  fear  either  deprivation  or  diminution. 

Of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  the  first  blessing 
is  independence.   Neither  the  man  nor  the  peo- 

Sle  can  be  happy  to  whom  any  human  power  can 
eny  the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life. 
There  is  no  way  of  living  without  the  need  of 
foreign  assistance,  but  by  the  product  of  our  own 
land,  improved  by  our  own  labour.  Every  other 
source  of  plenty  is  perishable  or  casual. 

Trade  and  manufactures  must  be  confessed 
to  enrich  countries :  and  we  ourselves  are 
to  them  for  those  ships  by  which  we 
now  command  the  sea  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  and  for  those  sums  with  which  we  have 
shown  ourselves  able  to  arm  tin-  nations  of  the 
north  in  defence  of  regions  in  the  western  he- 
But  trade  and 


profitable,  must  yield  to  the  cultivation  of  lands 
in  usefulness  ana  dignity. 

Commerce,  however  we  may  please  ourselves 
with  the  contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  fortune,  inconstant  and  deceitful  as  her 
mother ;  she  chooses  her  residence  where  she 
is  least  expected,  and  shifts  her  abode,  when  her 
i  is  in  appearance  most  firmly  settled. 


Who  can  read  of  the  present  distresses  of  the 

Genoese,  whose  only  choice  now  remaining  Is 
from  what  monarch  they  shall  solicit  protection  7 
Who  can  see  the  Hansoatic  towns  in  ruins, 
where  perhaps  the  inhabitants  do  not  always 
equal  the  number  of  the  houses ;  but  be  will  say 
to  himself,  These  are  the  cities  whose  trade  en- 
abled them  once  to  give  laws  to  the  world,  to 
whose  merchants  pnnces  sent  their  jewels  in 
pawn,  from  whose  treasuries  armies  were  paid, 
and  navies  supplied  !  And  who  can  then  forbear 
to  consider  trade  as  a  weak  and 
of  power,  and  wish  to  his  own  country  , 
more  solid,  and  felicity  more  durable  f 

It  is  apparent,  that  every  trading  nation  flou- 
rishes, while  it  can  be  said  to  flourish,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  others.  We  cannot  compel  any  people 
to  buy  from  us,  or  to  sell  to  us.  A  thousand 
accidents  may  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our 
rivals;  the  workmen  of  another  nation  may 
labour  for  less  price,  or  some  accidental  improve- 
ment, or  natural  advantage,  may  procure  a  just 
preference  for  their  commodities  ;  as  experience 
has  shown,  that  there  is  no  work  of  the  \ 
which,  at  different  times,  is  not  ' 
in  different  places. 

Traffic,  even  while  it  continues  in  its  state  of 
prosperity,  must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture ; 
the  materials  of  manufacture  are  the  produce  of 
the  earth.  The  wool  which  we  weave  into  cloth, 
the  wood  which  is  formed  into  cabinets,  the 
metals  which  are  forged  into  weapons,  are  sup- 
plied by  nature  with  the  help  of  art  Manufac- 
tures, indeed,  and  profitable  manufactures,  are 
sometimes  raised  from  imported  materials,  but 
then  we  arc  subjected  a  second  time  to  the  ca- 
price of  our  neighbours.  The  natives  of  Lom- 
bard y  might  easily  resolve  to  retain  their  silk  at 
home,  and  employ  workmen  of  their  own  to 
weave  it  And  this  will  certainly  be  done  when 
they  grow  wise  and  industrious,  when  they  have 
sagacity  to  discern  their  true  interest,  and  vigour 
to  pursue  it 

Mines  are  generally  considered  as  the  great 
sources  of  wealth,  and  superficial  observers  have 
thought  the  possession  of  great  quantities  of 
precious  metals  the  first  national  happiness.  But 
Europe  has  long  seen,  with  wonder  and  con- 
tempt, the  poverty  of  Spain,  who  thought  her- 
self exempted  from  the  labour  of  tilling  the 
ground,  by  the  conquest  of  Peru,  with  its  veins 
of  silver.  Time,  however,  has  taught  even  this 
obstinate  and  haughty  nation,  that  without  agri- 
culture they  may  indeed  be  the  transmitters  of 
money,  but  can  never  be  the  possessors.  They 
may  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  but  must  immediately 
send  it  away  to  purchase  cloth  or  bread,  and  it 
must  at  last  remain  with  some  people  wise 
enough  to  sell  much  and  to  buy  little ;  to  Uve 
upon  their  own  lands,  without  a  wish  for  those 
things  which  nature  has  denied  them. 

Mines  are  themselves  of  no  use,  without  some 
kind  of  agriculture.  We  have  in  our  own 
country  inexhaustible  stores  of  iron,  which  lie 
useless  in  the  ore  for  want  of  wood.  It  was  never 
the  design  of  Providence  to  feed  man  without 

what  we  cannot  provide  for  ourselves  ;  she  gives 
us  wild  fruits,  which  art  must  meliorate,  and 
drossy  metals,  which  labour  must  refine. 

Particular  metals  are  valuable,  because  they 
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mines  that  yield  them  ere  emptied  in  time.  But 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more  liberal  than  its 
caverns.  The  field,  which  is  this  autumn  laid 
naked  by  the  sickle,  will  be  covered,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  by  a  new  harvest ;  the  grass, 
which  the  cattle  are  devouring,  shoots  up  again 
when  they  have  passed  over  it. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  and  agriculture  alone, 
can  support  us  without  the  help  of  others,  in 
certain  plenty  and  genuine  dignity.  Whatever 
we  buy  from  without,  the  sellers  may  refuse; 
whatever  we  sell,  manufactured  by  art,  the  pur- 
may  reject  |  but,  while  our  ground  is 
with  com  and  cattle,  we  can  want  no- 
_  ;  and  if  imagination  should  grow  sick  of 
native  plenty,  and  call  for  delicacies  or  embellish- 
ments from  other  countries,  there  is  nothing 
which  corn  and  cattle  will  not  purchase. 

Our  country  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others, 
productive  of  things  necessary  to  life.  The  pine- 
apple thrives  better  between  the  tropica,  and  bet- 
ter furi  are  found  in  the  northern  regions.  But 
let  us  not  envy  these  unnecessary  privileges. — 
Mankind  cannot  subsist  upon  the  indulgences  of 
nature,  but  must  be  supported  by  her  mora  com- 
mon gifts.  Tbey  must  feed  upon  bread,  and  be 
clothed  with  wool ;  and  the  nation  that  can  fur- 
nish these  universal  commodities,  may  have  her 
ships  welcomed  at  a  thousand  ports,  or  sit  at 
home  and  receive  the  tribute  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, enjoy  their  arts,  or  treasure  up  their  gold. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  state  of  other  countries,  that  the  vineyards 
of  France  are  more  than  equivalent  to  the  mines 
of  America;  and  that  one  great  use  of  Indian 
gold,  and  Peruvian  silver,  is  to  procure  the  wines 
of  Champaigne  and  Burgundy.  The  advantage 
is  indeed  always  rising  on  the  aide  of  France, 
who  will  certainly  have  wines,  when  Spain,  by 
a  thousand  natural  or  accidental  causes,  may 
want  silver.  But  surely  the  valleys  of  England 
have  more  certain  stores  of  wealth.  Wines  arc 
chosen  by  caprice  ;  the  products  of  France  have 
not  always  been  equally  esteemed;  but  there 
never  was  any  age,  or  people,  that  reckoned 
bread  among  superfluities,  when  once  it  was 
The  price  of 


not  any  variation,  but  what  is  caused  by  the  un- 
certainty of  seasons. 

I  am  tar  from  intending  to  persuade  my  coun- 
trymen to  quit  all  other  employments  for  that  of 
manuring  the  ground.  I  mean  only  to  prove, 
that  we  have,  at  home,  all  that  we  can  want,  and 
that  therefore  we  need  feel  no  great  anxiety 
about  the  schemes  of  other  nations  for  improv- 
ing their  arts,  or  extending  their  traffic  But 
there  is  no  necessity  to  infer,  that  we  should 
cease  from  commerce,  before  the  revolution  of 
things  snail  transfer  it  to  some  other  regions ! — 
Such  vicissitudes  the  world  has  often  seen  ;  and 
therefore  such  we  have  reason  to  expect.  We 
hear  many  clamours  of  declining  trade,  which 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  always  true  ;  and  many 
imputations  of  that  decline  to  governors  and 
ministers,  which  may  be  sometimes  Just,  and 
sometimes  calumnious.  But  it  is  foolish  to 
imagine,  that  any  care  or  policy  can  keep  com- 
merce at  a  stand,  which  almost  e 
has  enjoyed  and  lost,  and  which  we  i 
to  lose  as  we  have  long  enjoyed  it. 

There  is  some  danger,  lest  our  neglect  of 
agriculture  should  hasten  its  departure.  Our 
industry  has  for  many  ages  been  employed  in 
destroying  the  woods  which  our  ancestors  have 
planted.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  ships,  and  that  ships  are  built  out 
of  trees;  and  therefore,  when  I  travel  over 
naked  plains,  to  which  tradition  has  preserved 
the  name  of  forests,  or  see  hills  arising  on 
either  hand  barren  and  useless,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  wonder,  how  that  commerce,  of  which  we 
promise  ourselves  the  perpetuity,  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  our  descendants ;  nor  can  restrain  a 
sigh,  when  I  think  on  the  time,  a  time  at  no 
great  distance,  when  our  neighbours  may  deprive 
us  of  our  naval  influence,  by  refusing  us  their 
timber. 

By  agriculture  only  can  commerce  be  per- 
petuated ;  and  by  agriculture  alone  can  we  live 
in  plenty  without  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  great  art,  which  every  go- 
vernment ought  to  protect,  every  proprietor  of 
lands  to  practise,  and  every  inquirer  into  nature 
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By  what  causes  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
i  to  a  price  at  which  a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  procure  them,  now  the  present 
scarcity  may  be  remedied,  and  calamities  of  the 
same  kind  may  for  the  future  be  prevented,  is 
an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance;  an  inquiry 

*  These  "  Considerations/'  for  which  we  are  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Malone,  who  published  them  in  1808,  or  rather  to 
his  liberal  publisher,  Mr.  Payne,  were  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr,  Malone,  written  In  Korember.  1766,  when  the  policy 
of  the  parliamentary  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn 
became  naturally  a  subject  of  discussion.    The  harvest 


before  which  all  the  considerations  which 
monly  busy  the  legislature  vanish  from  the 

view. 

The  interruption  of  trade,  though  it  may  dis- 
tress part  of  the  community,  leaves  the  rest 
power  to  communicate  relief ;  the  decay  of 


in  that  year  had  been  so  deficient,  and  corn  had  rise n  if 
ao  high  a  price,  that  in  the  months  of  September  arvi  Oc- 
tober there  had  been  many  insurrections  in  the  midland 
counties,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes ;  and  which  I 
of  so  alarming  a  kind,  that  It  was 
them  by  military  force. 
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manufacture  may  be  compensated  by  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  another ;  a  defeat  may  be  repaired 
by  victory ;  a  rupture  with  one  nation  may  be 
balanced  by  an  alliance  with  another.  These 
are  partial  and  plight  misfortunes,  which  leave 
us  still  in  the  possession  of  our  chief  comfort*. 
They  may  lop  some  of  our  superfluous  pleasures, 
and  repress  some  of  our  exorbitant  hopes ;  but 
we  may  still  retain  the  essential  part  of  civil  and 
of  private  happiness, — the  secunty  of  law,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  content.  They  are  small  ob- 
structions of  the  stream,  which  raise  a  foam  and 
noise  where  they  happen  to  be  found,  but  at  a 
little  distance  are  neither  seen  nor  felt,  and  suf- 
fer the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in  its  natu- 
ral course. 

But  scarcity  is  an  evil  that  extends  at  once  to 
the  whole  community ;  that  neither  leaves  quiet 
to  the  poor,  nor  safety  to  the  rich :  that  in  its  ap- 
proaches distresses  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  in  its  extremity  must  subvert  go- 
vernment, drive  the  populace  upon  their  rulers, 
and  end  in  bloodshed  and  massacre.  Those 
who  want  the  supports  of  life  will  seize  them 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  If  in  any  place 
there  are  more  than  can  be  fed,  some  must  be 
expelled,  or  some  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  this  dreadful  scene  there  is  no  immediate 
■ ;  but  there  is  already  evil  sufficient  to 
i  and  require  all  our  diligence,  and  all  our 
wisdom.    The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  such  as 
cannot  easily  be  borne:  such  as  have  already 
incited  them  in  many  parts  of  the 


kingdom  to  an 

7tn  defiance  of  government,  and  produced  one 
the  greatest  of  political  evil«i — the  necessity 
of  ruling  by  immediate  force. 

Cesar  declared  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  that  he 
had  that  day  fought  for  life.  We  have  oflcn 
deliberated  how  we  should  prosper ;  we  are  now 
to  inquire  how  we  shall  subsist. 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed  by  some  to 
the  bounty  for  exporting  corn,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  having  a  necessary  and  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  pour  the  grain  of  this  country  into  other 


This  position  involves  two  questions :  whether 
the  present  scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the 
Dounty,  and  whether  the  bounty  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  in  future  times. 

It  is  an  (incontroverted  principle,  that  sublatA 
ran  5a  tollitur  effeetut :  if  therefore  the  effect  con- 
tinues when  the  supposed  cause  has  ceased, 
that  effect  must  be  imputed  to  some  other 


The  bounty  has  ceased,  and  the  exportation 
would  still  continue,  if  exportation  were  per- 
mitted. The  true  reason  of  the  scarcity  is  the 
failure  of  the  harvest;  and  the  cause  of  expor- 
tation is  the  like  failure  in  other  countries, 
where  they  grow  less,  and  where  they  are 
therefore  always  nearer  to  the  danger  of  wars!. 

This  want  is  such,  that  in  countries  where 
money  is  at  a  much  higher  value  than  with  us, 
the  inhabitants  are  yet  desirous  to  buy  our  corn 
at  a  price  to  which  our  own  markets  have  not 


If  we  consider  the  state  of  those  countries, 
which  being  accustomed  to  buy  our  corn  cheaper 
than  ourselves,  when  it  was  cheap,  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  buying  it  dearer  than 
it  is  dear,  we  shall  yet  have 


reason  to  rejoice  m  our  own  exemption  from  the 
extremity  of  this  wide-extended  calamity  ;  and 
if  it  be  necessary  to  inquire  why  we  suffer  scar- 
city, it  may  be  fit  to  consider  likewise,  why  we 
suffer  yet  less  scarcity  than  our  neighbours. 

That  the  bounty  upon  corn  has  produced 
plenty,  is  apparent, 

Because  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  bounty, 
agriculture  has  increased :  scarce  a  session  has 
passed  without  a  law  for  enclosing  commons  and 
waste  grounds : 

Much  land  has  been  subjected  to  tillage, 
which  lay  uncultivated  with  little  profit : 

Yet,  though  the  quantity  of  land  has  been 
thus  increased,  the  rent,  which  is  the  price  of 
land,  has  generally  increased  at  the  same  time. 

That  more  land  is  appropriated  to  tillage,  is  a 
proof  that  more  corn  is  raised ;  and  that  the 
rents  have  not  fallen,  proves  that  no  more  is 
raised  than  can  readily  be  sold. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  exportation,  though  it  in- 
creases our  produce,  diminishes  our  plenty :  that 
the  merchant  has  more  encouragement  for  ex- 
portation than  the  farmer  for  agriculture. 

This  is  a  paradox  which  all  the  principles  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  experience  ofpolicy,  con- 
cur to  confute.  Whatever  is  done  for  gain  will 
be  done  more,  as  more  gain  is  to  be  obtained. 

Let  the  effects  of  the  bounty  be  minutely  con- 
sidered. 

The  state  of  every  country  with  respect  to 
corn  is  varied  by  the  chances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  whom  we  sell  our  corn,  must  have 
every  year  either  more  corn  than  they  want,  or 
less  than  they  want.  We  likewise  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  same  varieties. 

When  they  have  corn  equal  to  their  wants,  or 
more,  the  bounty  has  no  effect ;  for  they  will  not 
buy  what  they  do  not  want,  unless  our  exuber- 
ance be  such  as  tempts  them  to  store  it  for  ano- 
ther year.  This  case  must  suppose  that  our 
produce  is  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselves ; 
and  therefore  the  profit  of  exportation  produces 
no  inconvenience. 

When  they  want  corn,  they  must  buy  of  us, 
and  buy  at  a  higher  price ;  in  this  case,  if  we 
have  corn  more  than  enough  for  ourselves,  we 
are  again  benefited  by  supplying  them. 

But  they  may  want  when  we  have  no  super- 
fluity. When  our  markets  rise,  the  bounty 
ceases ;  and  therefore  produces  no  evil.  They 
cannot  buy  our  corn  but  at  a  higher  rate  than 
it  is  sold  at  home.  If  their  necessities,  as  now 
hus  happened,  force  them  to  give  a  higher  price, 
that  event  is  no  longer  to  be  chargecf  upon  the 
bounty.  We  may  then  .stop  our  corn  in  our 
ports,  and  pour  it  back  upon  our  own  markets. 

It  is  in  all  cases  to  be  considered,  what  events 
are  physical  and  certain,  and  what  are  political 
and  arbitrary. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase  ot 
agriculture,  and  by  consequence  the  promotion 
of  plenty.  This  is  an  effect  physically  good,  and 
morally  certain.  While  men  are  desirous  to  be 
rich,  where  there  is  profit  there  will  be  diligence. 
If  much  corn  can  be  sold,  much  will  be  raised. 

The  second  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  diminu- 
tion by  exportation  of  that  product  which  it 
occasioned.  But  this  effect  is  political  and  arbi- 
trary ;  we  have  it  wholly  in  our  own  hands:  we 
can  prescribe  its  limits,  and  regulate  its  quan- 
tity.  Whenever  we  feel  want,  or  fear  it,  we 
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retain  our  earn,  and  feed  ourselves  upon  that 
which  was  sown  and  raised  to  feed  other  nations. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  lor  human  wisdom  to 
go  further,  tnan  to  contrive  a  law  of  which  the 
good  is  certain  and  uniform,  and  the  evil,  though 
possible  in  itself,  yet  always  subject  to  certain 
and  effectual  restraints. 

This  is  the  true  stale  of  the  bounty  upon  corn  i 
it  certainly  and  necessarily  increases  our  crops, 
and  can  never  lessen  them  but  by  our  own  per- 
in  *  ion 

That,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  years  of  scarcity,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  who  can  regulate  the  seasons  ? 
In  the  dearest  years  we  owe  to  the  bounty  that 
they  have  not  been  dearer.  We  must  always 
suppose  part  of  our  ground  sown  for  our  own 
consumption,  and  part  in  hope  of  a  foreign  sale. 
The  time  sometimes  comes,  when  the  product  of 
all  this  land  is  scarcely  sufficient;  but  if  the 
whole  be  too  little,  how  great  would  have  been 
the  deficiency,  if  we  had  sown  only  that  part 
which  was  designed  for  ourselves  ? 

"But  perhaps,  if  exportation  were  less  en- 
couraged, the  superfluous  stores  of  plentiful 
years  might  be  laid  up  by  the  farmer  against 
years  of  scarcity." 

This  may  be  justly  answered  by  affirming, 
that,  if  exportation  were  discouraged,  we  should 
have  no  years  of  plenty.  Cheapness  is  produced 
by  the  possibility  of  clearness.  Our  farmers  at 
present  plough  and  sow  with  the  hope  that  some 
country  will  always  be  in  want,  and  that  they 
shall  grow  rich  by  supplying.  Indefinite  hopes 
are  always  carried  by  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
beyond  reason.  W  hile  therefore  exportation  is 
encouraged,  as  much  corn  will  be  raised  us  the 
farmer  can  hope  to  sell,  and  therefore  generally 
more  than  can  be  sold  at  the  price  of  which  he 
dreamed,  when  he  ploughed  and  sowed. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  corn  is  well  known 
to  be  raised  by  those  who  pay  rent  for  the  ground 
which  they  employ,  and  of  whom  few  can  bear 
to  delay  the  sale  of  one  year's  produce  to  another. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  hope  that  large  stocks  of 
ffrain  will  ever  remain  in  private  hands  ;  he  that 
has  not  sold  the  corn  of  last  year,  will  with  diffi- 
dence and  reluctance  till  his  field  again :  the 
accumulation  of  a  few  years  would  end  in  a  vaca- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  the  husbandman  would 
apply  himself  to  some  more  profitable  calling. 

If  the  exportation  of  corn  were  totally  prohibit- 
ed, the  quantity  possible  to  be  consumed  among 
us  would  be  quickly  known,  and  being  known 
would  rarely  be  exceeded  ;  for  why  should  corn 
be  gathered  which  cannot  be  sold?  we  should 
therefore  have  Utile  superfluity  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons;  for  the  farmer,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  acts  in  hope  of  success,  and  the 
harvest  seldom  outgoes  the  expectation  of  the 
spring.  But  for  droughts  or  blights,  we  should 
never  oe  provided ;  any  intemperature  of  seasons 
would  reduce  us  to  distress,  which  we  now  only 
read  of  in  our  histories  ;  what  is  now  scarcity, 
would  then  be  famine. 

What  would  be  caused  by  prohibiting  expor- 
tation, will  be  caused  in  a  less  degree  by  ob- 
structing it,  and  in  some  degree  by  every  deduc- 
tion of  encouragement ;  as  we  lessen  hope,  we 
shall  lessen  labour;  as  we  lessen  labour,  we 
shall  lessen  plenty. 
It  must  always  be  steadily  remembered,  that 


the  good  of  the  bounty  is  certain,  and  evil  avc 
ble  ;  thai  by  the  hope  of  exportation  com  will  be 
increased,  and  that  this  increase  may  be  kept  at 

home. 

Plenty  can  only  be  produced  by  encouraging 
agriculture ;  and  agriculture  can  be  encouraged 
only  by  making  it  gainful.  No  influence  can 
dispose  the  farmer  to  sow  what  he  cannot  sell ; 
and  if  he  is  not  to  have  the  chance  of  ' 
his  favour,  he  will 
shall  be  plenty. 

The  truth  of 
discovered  by  reason,  and  the  French  have  now 
found  it  by  experience.  In  this  regulation  we 
have  the  honour  of  being  masters  to  those  who. 
in  commercial  policy,  have  been  long  accounted 
the  masters  of  the  world.  Their  prejudices, 
their  emulation,  and  their  vanity,  have  at  last 
to  learn  of  us  how  to  ensure  the 
nature  ;  and  it  forms  a  strange 
situde  of  opinions,  that  should  incline  us  to  i 
the  law  which  our  rivals  are  adopting. 

It  may  be  speciously  enough  proposed,  that 
the  bounty  should  be  discontinued  sooner.  Of 
this  every  man  will  have  his  own  opinion; 
which,  as  no  general  principles  can  reach  it,  will 
always  seem  to  him  more  reasonable  than  that  of 
another.  This  is  a  question  of  which  the  state 
is  always  changing  with  time  and  place,  and 
which  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  state  or  to 
discuss. 

It  may  however  be  considered,  that  the  change 
of  old  establishments  is  always  an  evil ;  and  that 


therefore,  where  the  good  of  the  change  is 
certain  and  constant,  it  is  better  to  preserve 
reverence  and  that  confidence  which  is  | 
by  consistency  of  conduct  and 
la  w*. 

That,  since  the  bounty  was  so  fixed,  the  price 
of  money  has  been  much  diminished :  so  that 
the  bounty  does  not  operate  so  far  as  when  it 
was  first  fixed,  but  the  price  at  which  it  ceases, 
though  nominally  the  same,  has,  in  effect  and  in 
reality,  gradually  diminished. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  reason  whv  that 
bounty,  which  has  produced  so  much  good,  and 
has  hitherto  produced  no  harm,  should  be  with- 
drawn or  abated.  It  is  possible,  that,  if  it  were 
reduced  lower,  it  would  still  be  the  motive  of 
agriculture,  and  the  cause  of  plenty ;  but  why 
we  should  desert  experience  for  conjecture,  and 
exchange  a  known  for  a  possible  good,  will  not 
easily  be  discovered.  If  by  a  balance  of  proba- 
bilities, in  which  a  grain  of  dust  may  turn  the 
scale— or  by  a  curious  scheme  of  calculation,  in 
which,  if  one  postulate  in  a  thousand  be  erro- 
neous, the  deduction  which  promises  plenty  may 
end  in  famine  :— if,  by  a  specious  mode  of  uncer- 
tain ratiocination,  the  critical  point  at  which  the 
bounty  should  stop,  might  seem  to  be  discovered ; 
I  shall  still  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  more 
safe  to  trust  what  we  have  already  tried ;  and 
cannot  but  think  bread  a  product  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  made  the  sport  of  subtilty 
and  the  topic  of  hypothetical  disputation. 

The  advantage  of  the  bounty  is  evident  and 
irrefragable.  Since  the  bounty  was  given,  mul- 
titudes eat  wheat  who  did  not  eat  it  before,  and 
yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  abated.  What  more 
is  to  be  hoped  from  any  change  of  practice  ?  An 
alteration  cannot  make  our  condition  better,  and 
is  therefore  very  likely  to  make  it  worte. 
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COMPLETE  VINDICATION 


LICENSERS  OF  THE  STAGE, 

fmOM  THE  MALICIOUS  AND  SCANDALOUS  ASPERSIONS  OF  MR.  BROOKE,  AUTHOR  OF  QUSTAVl  VASA, 
WITH  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  MAKING  THE  OFFICE  OF  LICENSER  MORE  EXTENSIVE  AND  EFFECTUAL. 
■T  AN  IMPARTIAL  HAND. 


It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  writers  of  all  par- 
ties, that  few  crimes  are  equal,  in  their  degree  of 
guilt,  to  that  of  calumniating  a  good  and  gentle, 
or  defending  a  wicked  and  oppressive  adminis- 
tration. 

It  ia  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
mind,  that  I  reflect  how  often  I  have  employed 
my  pen  in  vindication  of  the  present  ministry, 
and  their  dependents  and  adherents,  how  often 
I  have  detected  the  specious  fallacies  of  the  ad 
▼ocates  for  independence,  how  often  1  have  soft 
ened  (he  obstinacy  of  patriotism,  and  how  often 
triumphed  over  the  clamour  of  opposition. 

I  have,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  men, 
upon  whom  all  my  arguments  have  been  thrown 
away ;  which  neither  flattery  can  draw  to  com 
pliance,  nor  threats  reduce  to  submission ;  and 
who  have,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  that 
either  invention  or  experience  could  suggest, 
continued  to  exert  their  abilities  in  a  vigorous 
and  constant  opposition  of  all  our  measures. 

The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  these  men, 
the  enthusiastic  resolution  with  which,  after  a 
hundred  successive  defeats,  they  still  renewed 
their  attacks  :  the  spirit  with  which  they  conti- 
nued to  repeat  their  arguments  in  the  senate, 
though  they  found  a  majority  determined  to  con- 
demn them ;  and  the  inflexibility  with  which 
they  rejected  all  offers  of  places  and  prefer- 
ments, at  last  excited  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I 
applied  myself  to  inquire  with  great  diligence 
into  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to 
discover  what  principle  it  was  that  had  force  to 
inspire  such  unextingutshable  zeal,  and  to  ani- 
mate such  unwearied  efforts. 

For  this  reason  I  attempted  to  cultivate  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  party,  and  imagined  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  some  time  to  dissemble  my  sentiments, 
that  I  might  learn  theirs. 

Dissimulation  to  a  true  politician  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  therefore  I  readily  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  proselyte;  but  found,  that  their  prin- 
ciple of  action  was  no  other,  than  that  which 


they  make  no  scruple  of  avowing  in  the  most 

public  manner,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  to  which  it  every  day  exposes  them, 
and  the  loss  of  those  honours  and  profits  from 
which  it  excludes  them. 

This  wild  passion,  or  principle,  is  a  kind  of 
fanaticism  by  which  they  distinguish  those  of 
their  own  party,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a 
certain  indication  of  a  great  mind.  We  have 
no  name  for  it  of  court ;  but  among  themselves 
they  term  it  by  a  kind  of  cant-phrase,  a  regard  Jar 
posterity. 

This  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  their 
conduct,  to  regulate  every  action  of  their  lives, 
and  sentiment  of  their  minds ;  I  have  heard 
L  and  P  ,  when  they  have  made  a  vigo- 
rous opposition,  or  blasted  the  blossom  of  some 
ministerial  scheme,  cry  out,  in  the  height  of 
their  exultations,  This  vrill  deserve  the  thanks  of 
posterity !  And  when  their  adversaries,  as  it 
much  more  frequently  falls  out,  have  out-num- 
bered and  overthrown  them,  they  will  say  with 
an  air  of  revenge,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  triumph. 
Posterity  wiit  curse  you  for  this. 

It  is  common  among  men  under  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  frenzy,  to  believe  that  all  the 
has  the  same  odd  notions  that  disorder 
their  own  imaginations.  Did  these  unhappy 
men,  these  deluded  patriots,  know  how  litUe  we 
are  concerned  about  posterity,  they  would  never 
attempt  to  fright  us  with  their  curses,  or  tempt 
us  to  a  neglect  of  our  own  interest  by  a  prospect 
of  their  gratitude. 

But  so  strong  is  their  infatuation,  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  even  the  primary  law  of 
self-preservation;  for  they  sacrifice  without 
scruple  every  flattering  hope,  every  darling  en- 
joyment, and  every  satisfaction  of  life,  to  this 
ruling  passion,  and  appear  in  every  step  to  con- 
sult not  so  much  their  own  advantage,  as  that  of 
posterity. 

Strange  delusion!  that  can  confine  all 


thoughts  to  a  race  of  men  whom  they  neither 
know,  nor  can  know ;  from  whom  nothing  is  to 
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be  feared,  nor  any  thing  expected  ;  who  cannot 
even  bribe  a  upend  jury,  nor  have  so  much  as  a 
■ingle  riband  to  bestow. 

This  fondness  for  posterity  is  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness which  at  Rome  was  once  almost  epidemi- 
cal, and  infected  even  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. It  reigned  there  till  the  entire  destruction 
of  Carthage;  after  which  it  began  to  be  less 
general,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  a  remedy 
was  discovered,  by  which  it  was  almost  entirely 


discovered,  by 
extinguished. 

In  England  it  never  prevailed  in 
degree ;  some  few  of  the  ancient  Barons  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  disordered  by  it ;  but  the 
contagion  has  been  for  the  most  part  timely 
checked,  and  our  ladies  have  been  generally  free. 

But  there  has  been  in  every  age  a  set  of  men 
much  admired  and  reverenced,  who  have  affected 
to  be  always  talking  of  posterity,  and  have  laid 
out  their  lives  upon  the  composition  of  poems, 
for  the  sske  of  being  applauded  by  this  imagi- 
nary generation. 

The  present  poets  I  reckon  among  the  most 
inexorable  enemies  of  our  most  excellent  minis- 

3,  and  much  doubt  whether  any  method  will 
«t  the  cure  of  a  distemper,  which  in  this 
class  of  men  may  be  termed  not  an  accidental 
disease,  but  a  defect  in  their  original  frame  and 
constitution. 

Mr.  Brooke,  a  name  I  mention  with  all  the 
detestation  suitable  to  my  character,  could  not 
forbear  discovering  this  depravity  of  his  mind 
in  his  very  prologue,  which  is  filled  with  senti- 
ments so  wild,  and  so  much  unheard  of  among 
those  who  frequent  levees  and  courts,  that  I 
much  doubt,  whether  the  zealous  licenser  pro- 
ceeded any  further  in  his  examination  of  his 
performance. 
He  might  easily  perceive  that  a  man, 
Who  bade  his  moral  beam  through  every  age, 
was  too  much  a  bigot  to  exploded  notions,  to 
compose  a  play  which  he  could  license  without 
manifest  hazard  of  his  office,  a  hazard  which  no 
man  would  incur  untainted  with  the  love  of  pos- 
terity. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  an  author, 
wholly  possessed  by  this  passion,  should  vent 
bis  resentment  for  the  licenser's  just  refusal,  in 
virulent  advertisements,  insolent  complaints, 
and  scarrilous  assertions  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  proceed  in  defiance  of  authority  to 
solicit  a  subscription. 

This  temper,  which  I  have  been  describing,  is 
almost  complicated  with  ideas  of  the  high  pre- 
rogatives of  human  nature,  of  a  sacred  unalien- 
able birthright,  which  no  man  has  conferred 
upon  us,  and  which  neither  kings  can  take,  nor 
senates  give  away  ;  which  we  may  justly  assert 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  attacked,  and 
which,  if  ever  it  should  happen  to  be  lost,  we 
may  take  the  first  opportunity  to  recover  it. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  chimeras  is 
contempt  of  authority,  and  an  irreverence  for 
any  superiority  but  what  is  founded  upon  merit ; 
and  their  notions  of  merit  are  very  peculiar,  for 
it  is  among  them  no  great  proof  of  merit  to  be 
wealthy  and  powerful,  to  wear  a  garter  or  a  star, 
to  command  a  regiment  or  a  senate,  to  have  the 
ear  of  the  minister  or  of  the  king,  or  to  possess 
any  of  those  virtues  and  excellences,  which 
us  entitle  a  man  to  little  less  than  wor- 


We  may  therefore  easily  conceive  that  Mr. 

Brooke  thought  himself  entitled  to  be  importu- 
nate for  a  license,  because,  in  his  own  opinion, 
he  deserved  one,  and  to  complain  thus  loudly  at 
the  repulse  he  met  with. 

His  complaints  will  have,  I  hope,  but  little 
weight  with  the  public;  since  the  opinions  of 
the  sect  in  which  he  is  enlisted  are  exposed, 
and  shown  to  be  evidently  and  demonstrably 
opposite  to  that  system  of  subordination  and 
dependence,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  that  cheer- 
fulness and  readiness  with  which  the  two  houses 
concur  in  all  our  designs. 

I  shall,  however,  to  silence  him  entirely,  or  at 
least  to  (show  those  of  our  party  that  he  ought 
to  be  silent,  consider  singly  every  instance  of 
hardship  and  oppression  which  he  has  dared  to 
publish  in  the  papers,  and  to  publish  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  hope  no  man  will  condemn  me 
for  want  of  candour  in  becoming  an  advocate 
for  the  ministry,  if  1  can  consider  bis  advertise- 
ments as  nothing  less  than  on  appeal  to  his  country. 

Let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  cannot  speak  with 
temper  of  such  insolence  as  this  ;  is  a  man 
out  title,  pension,  or  place,  to  suspect  the  f 
tiality  or  the  judgment  of  those  who  are*  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ? 
Is  he,  when  the  law  is  not  strictly  observed  in 
regard  to  him,  to  think  himself  aggrieved,  to  tell 
his  sentiments  in  print,  assert  his  claim  to  better 
usage,  and  fly  for  redress  to  another  tribunal  7 

It  such  practices  be  permitted,  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  foretell  the  effects  of  them ;  the  ministry 
may  soon  be  convinced,  that  such  sufferers  will 
find  compassion,  and  that  it  is  safer  not  to  bear 
hard  upon  them,  than  to  allow  them  to  complain. 

The  power  of  licensing  in  general  being  firmly 
established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  our  poet 
has  not  attempted  to  call  in  question,  but  coo- 
tents  himself  with  censuring  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  executed ;  so  that  I  am  not 
now  engaged  to  assert  the  licenser's  authority, 
but  to  defend  his  conduct. 

The  poet  seems  to  think  himself  aggrieved, 
because  the  licenser  kept  his  tragedy  in  his  hands 
one  and  twenty  days,  whereas  the  law  allows 
him  to  detain  it  only  fourteen. 

Where  will  the  insolence  of  the  malecontenta 
end  ?  Or  how  are  such  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions possibly  to  be  satisfied  ?  Was  it  ever 
known  that  a  man  exalted  into  a  high  station, 
dismissed  a  suppliant  in  the  time  limited  bylaw? 
Ought  not  Mr.  Brooke  to  think  himself  happy 
that  his  play  was  not  detained  longer  ?  It  he 
had  been  kept  a  year  in  suspense,  what 
could  he  have  obtained  ?  Let  the  poets 
ber,  when  they  appear  before  the  licenser,  or  his 
deputy,  that  they  stand  at  the  tribunal  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  permitted,  and  where 
nothing  will  so  well  become  them  as  reverence 
and  submission. 

Mr.  Brooke  mentions  in  his  preface  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  his  own  country :  had  he 
extended  his  inquiries,  to  the  civil  law,  he  could 
have  found  a  full  justification  of  the 
conduct,  Boni  judicis  es\ 
ritatetn. 

If  then  it  be  the  business  of  a  good  judge  U 
enlarge  his  authority,  was  it  not  in  the  licenser 
the  utmost  clemency  and  forbearance,  to  extend 
fourteen  days  only  to  twenty-one. 
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1  suppose  this  great  man's  inclination  to  per- 
form at  least  this  duty  of  a  good  judge,  is  not 
questioned  by  any,  either  of  his  friends  or  ene- 
mies. I  may  therefore  venture  to  hope,  that  he 
will  extend  his  power  by  proper  degrees,  and 
that  I  shall  live  to  sec  a  malecoiitcnt  writer 


for  the  copy  of  a  play,  which  he 
>  the  licenser  twenty  years  be- 


44 1  waited,"  says  he,  "  often  on  the  licenser, 
and  with  the  utmost  importunity  entreated  an 
answer."  Let  Mr.  Brooke  consider,  whether 
that  importunity  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  disappointment.  Let  him  reflect  how  much 
more  decent  it  had  been  to  have  waited  the  lei* 
sure  of  a  great  man,  than  to  have  pressed  upon 
him  with  repeated  petitions,  and  to  have  in- 
truded upon  those  precious  moments  which  he 
has  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  doubtless  led  into  this  impro- 
per manner  of  acting,  by  an  erroneous  notion 
that  the  grant  of  a  license  was  not  an  act  of 
favour,  but  of  justice ;  a  mistake  into  which  he 
could  not  have  fallen,  but  from  a  supine  inatten- 
tion to  the  design  of  the  statute,  wluch  was  only 
to  bring  poets  into  subjection  and  dependence, 
not  to  encourage  good  writers,  but  to  discou- 
rage slL 

There  lies  no  obligation  upon  the  licenser  to 
grant  his  sanction  to  a  play,  however  excellent ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Brooke  demand  any  reparation, 
applause  his  performance  may  meet 


Another  grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  as- 
signed no  reason  for  his  refusal.  This  is  s  higher 
strain  of  insolence  than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it 
for  a  poet  to  demand  a  licenser's  reason  for  his 
proceedings  ?  Is  he  not  rather  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decision  of  authority,  and  conclude  that  there 
are  reasons  which  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  in  power,  were 
they  always  obliged  to  publish  the  motives  of 
their  conduct.  What  is  power  but  the  liberty  of 
acting  without  being  accountable?    The  advo- 


cates for  the  Licensing  Act  have  alleged,  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  always  had  authority 
to  prohibit  the  representation  of  a  play  for  Just 
reasons.  Why  then  did  we  call  in  all  our  force 
to  procure  an  set  of  parliament  ?  Was  it  to  en- 
able him  to  do  what  he  has  always  done?  to 
confirm  on  authority  which  no  man  attempted  to 
impair,  or  pretended  to  dispute  ?  No  certainly  : 
our  intention  was  to  invest  him  with  new  privi- 
leges, and  to  empower  him  to  do  that  without 
reason,  which  with  reason  he  could  do  before. 

We  have  found  by  long  experience,  that  to  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  assigning  reasons,  is  very 
troublesome,  and  that  many  an  excellent  design 
has  miscarried  by  the  loss  of  time  spent  unneces- 
sarily in  examining  reasons. 

Always  to  call  for  reasons,  and  always  to  re- 
ject them,  shows  a  strange  degree  of  pervcrsc- 
ness  ;  yet  such  is  the  daily  behaviour  of  our  ad- 
versaries, who  hsve  never  yet  been  satisfied  with 
any  reasons  that  have  been  offered  by  us. 

They  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand 
once  a  year  the  reasons  for  wluch  we  maintain  a 
standing  army. 

One  year  we  told  them  that  it  was  necessary, 
because  all  the  nations  round  us  were  involved 
in  war ;  this  had  no  effect  upon  them,  and  thcre- 
[todoov 


tion,  we  told  them  the  next  year  that  it 

at  peace. 

This  reason  finding  no  better  reception  than 
the  other,  we  had  recourse  to  our  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  from  the  Pretender,  of  an  insur- 
rection in  favour  of  gin,  and  of  a  general  disaffec- 
tion among  the  people. 

But  as  they  continue  still  impenetrable,  and 
oblige  us  still  to  assign  our  snnusl  reasons,  we 
shall  spare  no  endeavour  to  procure  such  ss  may 
be  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  former. 

The  reason  we  once  gave  for  building  barracks 
was  for  fear  of  the  plague,  and  we  intend  next 
year  to  propose  the  augmentation  of  our  troops 
for  fear  of  s  famine. 

The  committee,  by  which  the  act  for  licensing 
the  stage  was  drawn  up,  had  too  long  known  the 
inconvenience  of  giving  reasons,  and  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  great  men, 
to  lay  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  his  deputy, 
under  any  such  tormenting  obligation. 

Yet  lest  Mr.  Brooke  should  imagine  that  s 
license  was  refused  him  without  just  reasons,  I 
shall  condescend  to  treat  him  with  more  regard 
than  he  can  reasonably  expect,  and  point  out 
such  sentiments  as  not  only  justly  exposed  him 
to  that  refusal,  but  would  have  provoked  any 
ministry  less  merciful  than  the  present  to  have 
inflicted  some  heavier  penalties  upon  him. 

His  prologue  is  filled  with  such  insinuations  as 
no  friend  of  our  excellent  government  can  read 
without  indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  cannot 
but  be  owned  to  be  a  proper  introduction  to  such 
scenes,  as  seem  designed  to  kindle  in  the  audi- 
ence a  flame  of  opposition,  patriotism,  public 
spirit,  and  independency ;  that  spirit  which  we 
have  so  long  endeavoured  to  suppress,  and  which 
cannoi  be  revived  without  the  entire  subversion 
of  all  our  schemes. 

The  seditious  poet,  not  content  with  making 
an  open  attack  upon  us,  by  declaring  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  looks  upon  freedom  as  the  only 
source  of  public  happiness  and  national  security, 
has  endeavoured  with  subtlety,  equal  to  his  ma- 
lice, to  make  us  suspicious  of  our  firmest  friends, 
infect  our  consultations  with  distrust,  and  to 


to 

ruin  us  by  disuniting  us. 

This  indeed  will  not  be  easily  effected  ;  a 
union  founded  upon  interest  and  cemented  by 
dependence  is  naturally  lasting ;  but  confedera- 
cies which  owe  their  rise  to  virtue  or  mere  con- 
formity of  sentiments,  are  quickly  dissolved, 
since  no  individual  has  any  thing  cither  to  hope 
or  fear  for  himself,  and  public  spirit  is  generally 
too  weak  to  combat  with  private  passions. 

The  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weaken 
our  combination  by  an  artful  and  sly  assertion, 
which,  if  suffered  to  remain  unconfuted,  may 
operate  by  degrees  upon  our  minds  in  the  days 
of  leisure  ana  retirement  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching, and  perhaps  fill  us  with  such  surmises 
as  may  at  least  very  much  embarrass  our  affairs. 

The  Isw  by  which  the  Swedes  justified  their 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  not  only  calls 

Great  Nature'*  law,  the  law  within  the  breast, 
but  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  it  is 

 Stnmp'd  by  Heaven  upon  the  unleuer'd  mind. 

By  which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate  a 
maxim  which  is,  I  hope,  as  false  as  it  is  pcrni- 
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The  author,  if  he  be  not  a  man  mewed  up  in 
his  solitary  study,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry,  must  know 
that  we  have  hitherto  acted  upon  different  prin- 
ciples. We  have  always  regarded  Utters  as 
great  obstructions  to  our  scheme  of  subordina- 
tion, and  have  therefore,  when  we  have  heard  of 
any  man  remarkably  unlettered,  carefully  noted 
him  down  as  the  most  proper  person  for  any  et*> 
ploymenis  of  trust  or  honour,  and  considered  him 
as  a  man  in  whom  we  could  safely  repose  our 
most  important  secrets. 

From  among  the  uneducated  and  unlettered  we 
have  chosen  not  only  our  ambassadors  and  other 
negotiators,  but  even  our  journalist*  and  pam- 
phleteers ;  nor  have  we  had  any  reason  to  change 


our  measures,  or  to  repent  of  the 
which  we  Imve  placed  in  ignorance. 

Are  we  now  therefore  to  be  told,  that  this 
law  is 

Siamp'd  upon  th'  unlcctrr'd  mind  ? 

Arc  we  to  suspect  our  placemen,  our  pensioners, 
our  generals,  our  lawyers,  our  best  friends  in 
boUfhouses,  all  our  adherents  among  the  atheists 
and  infidels,  and  our  very  gazetteers,  clerks  and 
court- pages,  as  friends  to  independency  ?  Doubt 
less  tins  is  the  tendency  of  his  assertion,  but  w< 
have  known  them  too  long  to  be  thus  imposed 
upon,  the  unlettered  have  been  our  warmest  and 
most  constant  defenders,  nor  have  we  omitted 
any  thing  to  deserve  their  favour,  but  have 
always  endeavoured  to  raise  their  reputation, 
extend  their  influence,  and  increase  their  number. 

In  his  first  act  he  abounds  with  sentiments 
very  inconsistent  with  the  ends  for  which  the 
power  of  licensing  was  granted ;  to  enumerate 
them  all  would  be  to  transcribe  a  great  part  of 
his  play,  a  task  which  I  shall  very  willingly  leave 
to  others,  who,  though  true  friends  to  the  govern- 
,  are  not  inflamed  with  zeal  so  fiery  and  im- 
raine,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  the 
same  emotions  of  rage  and  resentment  at  the 
sight  of  those  infamous  passages,  in  which  vena- 
lity and  dependence  are  represented  as  mean  in 
themselves,  and  productive  of  remorse  and  infe- 
licity. 

One  tine  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
erased  from  every  copy  by  a  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment, is  mentioned  by  /  ' 
by  the  hero  in  his  sleep, 

O  Sweden,  O  my  country,  yet  I'll  nave  thee. 

This  line  I  have  reason  to  believe  thrown  out  as 
a  kind  of  a  watch-word  for  the  opposing  faction, 
who,  when  they  meet  in  their  seditious  assem- 
blies, have  been  observed  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  and  cry  out  with  great  vehemence 
of  accent, 


O  B- 


-,  O  my  country,  yet  Pit  save  thee. 


In  the  second  scene  he  endeavours  to  fix  epi- 
thets of  contempt  upon  those  passions  and  de- 
sires which  have  been  always  found  most  useful 


He  has  debauch'd  the  , 
And  ride*  triumphant,  white 
Await  hi*  nod,  the  silken 
Or  fetterHl  in  their  rear*.' 

Thus  is  that  decent  submission  to  our  superior*, 
and  that  proper  awe  of  authority  which  we  an 
taught  in  courts,  termed  base  fear  and  the  servi- 
lity of  the  soul.  Thus  are  those  gayetks  and  en- 
joyments, those  elegant  amusements  end  lulling 
pleasures,  which  the  followers  of  a  court  art 
blessed  with,  as  the  just  rewards  of  their  attend- 
ance and  submission,  degraded  to  Inst,  %rossncst, 
and  debauchery.  The  author  ought  to  be  told, 
that  courts  are  not  to  be  mentioned  with  so  little 
ceremony,  and  that  though  gallantries  and 
amours  are  admitted  there,  it  is  i* 
to  suppose  them  ii  " 
lust. 

It  is  observable,  that  when  this  hateful  writer 
has  conceived  any  thought  of  an  uncommon  ma- 
lignity, a  thought  which  tends  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner  to  excite  the  love  of  liberty,  ani- 
mate the  heat  of  patriotism,  or  degrade  the 
majesty  of  kings,  he  takes  care  to  put  it  in  the 
mouth  of  his  hero,  that  it  may  be  more  forcibly 
impressed  upon  his  reader.  Thus  QusUvus, 
speaking  of  his  tatters,  cries  out, 

 Yes,  my  Arvkia, 

Be jromi  the  sweeping  of  the  proudest  train 

That  shade*  a  monarch'*  heel,  I  prise  these  weed*, 

For  they  are  aacred  to  my  country**  freedom. 

Here  this  abandoned  son  of  liberty  makes  a  foil 
discovery  of  his  execrable  principles  ;  the  tatters 
of  Gustavus,  the  usual  dress  or  the  asacrtors  of 
these  doctrines,  are  of  more  divinity,  because 
they  are  sacred  to  freedom,  than  the  sumptuous 
and  magnificent  robes  of  regality  itself  Such 
sentiments  arc  truly  detestable,  nor  could  any 
thing  be  an  aggravation  of  the  author's  guilt, 
except  his  ludicrous  manner  of  mentioning  a 
monarch. 

The  heel  of  a  monarch,  or  even  the  print  of 
his  heel,  is  a  thing  too  venerable  and  sacred  to 
be  treated  with  such  levity,  and  placed  in  con- 
trast with  rags  and  poverty.  He  that  will  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  heel  of  a  monarch,  will, 
whenever  ho  can  with  security,  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  his  head. 

These  are  the  most  glaring  passages  which 
have  occurred,  in  the  perusal  of  the  tiret  pages; 
my  indignation  will  not  suffer  me  to  proceed  far- 
ther, and  I  think  much  better  of  the  licenser, 
than  to  believe  he  went  so  far. 
In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  set  down. 


prejudice. 

So  far  therefore  is  Mr.  Brooke  from  having  re- 
ceived any  hard  or  unwarrantable  treatment, 
that  the  licenser  has  only  acted  in  pursuance  of 
that  law  to  which  he  owes  his  power,  a  law 
which  every  admirer  of  the  administration  must 
own  to  be  very  necessary,  and  to  have  produced 
very  salutary  effects. 

I  am  indeed  surprised,  that  thif  great  office 
is  not  drawn  out  into  a  longer  series  of  depnta- 


to  the  ministry,  and  most  opposite  to  the  spirit 
of  independency. 

Base  fear,  the  lasineas  or  lust, _ 
These  are  the  ladder*  and  the  grovelling 
From  whence  the 


lions,  since  it  might  afford  a  gainful  and  reputa- 
ble employment  to  a  great  number  of  the  friend* 
of  the  government;  and  I  should  think,  instead 
of  having  immediate  recourse  to  the  deputy- 
licenser  himself,  it  might  he^  sufficient  honour 
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headed  in  the  presence  of  the  deputy  of  the  de-  mighty  burden  of  state  affaire !  with  1 
puty's  deputy  in  the  nineteenth  subordination.     security  might  our  ministers  enjoy  their  honours, 

Such  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  neces-  their  places,  their  reputations,  and  their  admirers, 
sarv,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  work  could  they  once  suppress  those  malicious  invec- 
of  drawing  up  an  index  expurgatoritu  to  all  the  |  tives  which  are  at  present  so  industriously  pro- 
old  plays  ;  which  is,  I  hope,  already  undertaken,  pagated,  and  so  eagerly  read ;  could  they  hinder 
or  if  it  has  been  hitherto  unhappily  neglected,  I  any  arguments  but  their  own  from  coming  to  the 
take  this  opportunity  to  recommend. 

The  productions  of  our  old  poets  are  crowded 
with  passages  very  unfit  for  the  cars  of  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  and  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  irritating  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  censure  1  do  not  confine  to  those  lines  in 
which  liberty,  natural  equality,  wicked  minis- 
ters, deluded  kings,  mean  arts  of  negotiation, 
Tenal  senates,  mercenary  troops,  oppressive  of- 
ficers, servile  and  exorbitant  taxes,  universal  cor- 
ruption, the  luxuries  of  a  court,  the  miseries  of 
the  people,  the  decline  of  trade,  or  the  happiness 
of  independency  are  directly  mentioned.  These 
are  such  glaring  passages  as  cannot  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  the  most  supine  and  criminal  ne- 
gligence. I  bone  the  vigilance  of  the  licensers 
will  extend  to  ail  such  speeches  and  soliloquies 
as  tend  to  recommend  the  pleasures  of  virtue, 
the  tranquillity  of  an  uncorrupted  head,  and  the 
satisfactions  of  conscious  innocence;  for  though 
such  strokes  as  these  do  not  appear  to  a  common 
eye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  the  government, 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  more  penetrating  obser- 
vers, that  they  have  such  consequences  as  can- 
not be  too  diligently  obviated,  or  too  cautiously 
avoided. 

A  man,  who  becomes  once  enamoured  of  the 
charms  of  virtue,  is  apt  to  be  very  little  concerned 
about  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is 
therefore  not  easily  induced  to  act  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  real  sentiments,  or  to  vote  at  the 
word  of  command ;  by  contracting  his  desires, 
and  regulating  his  appetites,  he  wants  much  less 
than  other  men,  and  every  one  versed  in  the  arts  his  papers, 
of  government  can  tell,  that  men  are  more  easily  It  has  never  yet  been  found  that  any  power, 
influenced  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  neces-  however  vigilant  or  despotic,  has  been  able  to 

prevent  the  publication  of  seditious  journals, 
ballads,  essays,  and  dissertations ;  "Considera- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  affairs,"  and  "In- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  the  administration." 

Yet  I  must  confess,  that  considering  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  present  ministry  has  hitherto 
proceeded  in  their  attempts  to  dnve  out  of  the 
world  the  old  prejudices  of  patriotism  and  public 
spirit,  I  cannot  but  entertain  some  hopes,  that 
what  has  been  so  often  attempted  by  their  pre- 
drct-sj'ors,  is  reserved  to  be  accomplished  by 
their  superior  abilities. 

If  I  might  presume  to  advise  them  upon  this 
great  affair,  I  should  dissuade  them  from  any 
direct  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  preys, 
which  is  the  darling  of  the  common  people,  ana 
therefore  cannot  be  attacked  without  immediate 
danger.  They  may  proceed  by  a  more  sure  and 
silent  way,  and  attain  the  desired  end  without 
noise,  detraction,  or  oppression. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several 
little  seminaries,  in  which  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  and  the  youngest  sons  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  are  taught,  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy, the  pernicious  arts  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing, which  they  afterwards  continue  to  practise, 
very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  Uieir  own  quiet, 

may,  by  an  act  of  parlia- 


cars  of  the  people,  and  stop  effectually  the  vc 
of  cavil  and  inquiry ! 

I  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while  by 
dwelling  on  this  pleasing  scene,  and  imagining 
those  halcyon-days,  in  which  no  politics  shall  be 
read  but  those  of  the  Gazetteer,  nor  any  poetry 
but  that  of  the  Laureat ;  when  we  shall  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  successful  negotiations  of  our 

ministers,  and  the  great  actions  of  

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be  than 
those  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions  which 
are  inseparable  from  knowledge  and  liberty,  and 
which  have  for  many  years  kept  this  nation  in 
perpetual  commotions. 

But  these  are  times  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  expected,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  un- 
quiet countrymen,  that  if  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  knowledge  of  affairs,  they  are  always  sus- 
pecting their  governors  of  designs  prejudicial  to 
their  interest;  they  have  not  the  least  notion  of 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  ignorance,  nor  can 
be  brought  to  imagine  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  lest  too  much  light  should  hurt  their  eyes. 
They  have  long  claimed  a  right  of  directing  their 
superiors,  and  are  exasperated  at  the  least  men- 
tion of  secrets  of  state. 

This  temper  makes  them  very  readily  encou- 
rage any  writer  or  printer,  who,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life  or  fortune,  will  give  them  any  informa- 
tion :  and  while  this  humour  prevails,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  some  daring  adventurer 
who  will  write  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  some 
iJ  -1  L-  Will  r*  


why  virtue  should 
not  receive  too  much  countenance  from  a  licens- 
ed stage;  her  admirers  and  followers  are  not 
only  naturally  independent,  but  learn  such  a 
uniform  and  consistent  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting,  that  they  frequently  by  the  mere  force  of 
artless  honesty  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which 
subtlety  and  politics  can  throw  in  their  way,  and 
obtain  their  ends  in  spite  of  the  most  profound 
and  sagacious  ministry. 

Such  then  are  the  passages  to  be  expunged  by 
the  licensers :  in  many  parts  indeed  the  speeches 
will  be  imperfect,  and  the  action  appear  not 
regularly  conducted,  but  the  Poet  Laureat  may 
easily  supply  these  vacuities,  by  inserting  some 
of  his  own  verses  in  praise  of  wealth,  luxury, 
and  venality. 

But,  alas !  all  those  pernicious  sentiments 
which  shall  be  banished  from  the  stage,  will  be 
vented  from  the  press,  and  more  studiously  read 
because  they  are  prohibited. 

I  cannot  but  earnestly  implore  the  friends  of 
the  government  to  leave  no  art  untried  by  which 
may  hope  to  succeed  in  our  design  of  ex- 
ling  tho  power  of  the  licenser  to  the  press, 
ot  making  it  criminal  to  publish  any  thing 


would  this  single  law  lighten  the 
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ment,  be  at  onco  suppressed,  and  that  our  pos- 
terity be  deprived  of  all  meana  of  reviving  this 
corrupt  method  01  education,  u  maj  oe  made 
felony  to  teach  to  read  without  a  license  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  vulvar,  muat  infallibly 
the  great  end  proposed  by  it,  and  set  the 


power  of  the  court  not  only  above  the  insults  si 

the  poets,  but  in  a  short  time  above  the  necessity 
of  providing  against  them.  The  licenser  having 
his  authority  thua  extended,  will  in  time  enjoy 
the  title  and  the  salary  without  the  trouble  ot 
exercising  his  power,  and  the  nation  will  rest  at 
length  in  i 
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The  usual  design  of  Addresses  of  this  sort  is 
to  implore  the  candour  of  the  public  !  we  have 
always  had  the  more  pleasing  province  of  re- 
turning thanks,  and  making  acknowledgments 
for  the  kind  acceptance  which  our  Monthly  Col- 
lections have  met  with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  numerous  sale  and  repeated  impres- 
sions of  our  books,  which  have  at  once  exceeded 
our  merit  and  our  expectation  ;  hut  have  been 
still  more  plainly  attested  by  the  clamours,  rage, 
and  calumnies  of  our  competitors,  of  whom  we 
have  seldom  taken  any  notice,  not  only  beeauae 
it  is  cruelty  to  insult  the  depressed,  and  folly  to 
engage  with  desperation,  but  because  we  con- 
sider all  their  outcries,  menaces,  and  boasts,  as 
nothing  more  than  advertisements  in  our  fa- 
vour, being  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  baffled  malice  and  disappointed  hope ; 
and  almost  discovering  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
unhappy  authors  have  seventy  thousand  London 
Magazines  mouldering  in  their  warehouses,  re- 
turned from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unsold, 
unread,  and  disregarded. 

Our  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we 
have  so  long  continued  to  receive,  are  so  much 
the  greater,  as  no  artifices  have  been  omitted  to 
supplant  us.  Our  adversaries  cannot  he  denied 
the  praise  of  industry ;  how  far  they  can  be  cele- 
brated for  an  honest  industry  we  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  public,  and  even  of  their  brethren 
the  booksellers,  not  including  those  whoso  ad- 
vertisements they  obliterated  to  paste  their  in- 
vectives in  our  book. 

The  success  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
has  given  rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it, 
which  are  either  all  dead,  or  very  little  regarded 
by  the  world.  Before  we  had  published  sixteen 
months,  we  met  with  such  a  general  approba- 
tion, that  a  knot  of  enterprising  geniuses,  and 
sagacious  inventors,  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  town,  agreed  with  a  unanimity  natural  to 
understandings  of  the  same  size  to  seize  upon 
our  whole  plan,  without  changing  even  the  title. 
Some  weak  objections  were  indeed  made  by  one 
of  them  against  the  design,  as  having  an  air  of 
ilitv,  dishonesty,  and  piracy ;  but  it  was  con- 


by  giving  the  picture  of  SL  Paul's  instead  of 
SL  John's  gate ;  it  was  however  thought  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  add,  printed  in  SL  John's 
Street,  though  there  was  then  no  printing-house 
in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  should,  after  having  thus 
stolen  their  whole  design  from  us,  charge  us  with 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impu- 
dence scarcely  to  be  matched,  and  certainly  en- 
titles them  to  the  first  rank  among  false  heroes. 
We  have  therefore  inserted  their  names*  at 
length  in  our  February  Magazine,  p.  61 ;  being 
desirous  that  every  man  should  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation he  deserves. 

Another  attack  has  been  made  upon  us  by  the 
author  of  Common  Sense,  an  adversary  equally 
malicious  as  the  former,  and  equally  despicable. 
What  were  his  views,  or  what  his  provocations, 
we  know  not,  nor  have  thought  him  considerable 
enough  to  inquire.  To  make  him  any  further 
answ • t  would  be  to  descend  too  low:  but  as  he 
is  one  of  those  happy  writers,  who  are  best  Cl- 
osed by  quoting  their  own  words,  we  have  given 
s  elegant  remarks  in  our  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, where  the  reader  may  entertain  himself  at 
his  leisure  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  scur- 
rility and  false  grammar. 

For  the  future  we  shall  rarely  offend  him  by 
adopting  any  of  his  performances,  being  un- 
willing to  prolong  the  life  of  such  pieces  as  de- 
serve no  other  fate  than  to  be  hissed,  torn,  and 
forgotten.  However,  that  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  disappointed,  we  shall,  when- 
ever we  find  him  a  Utile  excelUng  himself,  per- 
haps print  his  dissertations  upon  our  blue  cover*, 
that  they  may  be  looked  over,  and  stripped  off, 
without  disgracing  our  collection,  or  swelling 
our  volumes. 

We  are  sorry  that  by  inserting  some  of  his 
essays,  we  have  filled  the  head  of  this  petty 
writer  with  idle  chimeras  of  applause,  laurels, 

•  The  ray  and  learned  C.  Ackers,  of  Swan  Alter, 
Printer :  the  polite  and  eenerout  T.  Cox,  under  the 
Royal  Exchange  ;  the  eloquent  and  courtly  J.  Clark, 
of  Duck  Lane  ;  and  the  modeet,  civil  and  judicious  T. 


!.": 


uek  Lane  ;  and  the  modeet,  civil  and 
A«ley.  of  St.  Paul's  Church  yard,  bookseller*.  All 
appeared  in  the  title  of  the  " 
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y.  nor  suspected  the  bad  effect  of 
oar  regard  for  him ,  till  we  saw  in  the  Postscript 
to  one  of  his  papers  a  wild*  prediction  of  the 
honouri  to  be  paid  him  by  future  ages.  Should 
any  mention  of  him  be  made,  or  his  writings,  by 
posterity,  it  will  probably  be  in  words  like  these : 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  are  still  pre- 
served some  essays  under  the  specious  and  in- 

•  Common  Sense  Journal,  printed  by  Purer  of  Whitc- 
fhara,  March  U,  1781. 

"I  make  no  doubt  but  after  some  grave  historian, 
three  or  four  hundred  years  hence,  has  described  the 
corruption,  the  baseness,  and  the  flattery,  which  men 
run  into  in  these  time*,  he  will  make  the  following  ob- 
serration  :— In  (ha  year  1737,  a  certain  unknown  author 
published  a  writing  under  the  title  of  Common  Sense  :— 
'■his  writing  came  out  weekly  in  little  detached  essays, 
some  of  which  are  political,  some  moral,  and  others  hu- 
morous. By  the  best  judgment  that  can  be  formed  of  a 
work,  the  style  and  language  of  which  is  become  so  ob- 
that  it  Is  scarcely  Intelligible,  it  answers  the  title 


viting  title  of  Common  Seme.   How  papers  of 
so  little  value  came  to  be  rescued  from  the  com- 
mon lot  of  dulness,  we  are  at  this  distance  of 
time  unable  to  conceive,  but  imagine  that  per- 
sonal friendship  prevailed  with  Urban  to  admit 
them  in  opposition  to  his  judgment    If  this  was 
the  reason,  he  met  afterwards  with  the  treatment 
which  all  deserve  who  patronize  stupidity;  for 
the  writer,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  favours, 
complains  of  injustice,  robbery,  and  mutilation ; 
but  complains  in  a  style  so  barbarous  and  inde- 
cent,  as  sufficiently  confutes  his  own  calum- 
nies."   In  this  manner  must  this  author  expect 
to  be  mentioned.— But  of  him,  and  our  other 
adversaries,  we  beg  the  reader's  pardon 
ing  said  so  much.    We  hope  it  will  be 
bered  in  our  favour,  that  it  is  sometimes  n< 
to  chastise  insolence,  and  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  men  who  cannot  distinguish  between  forbear* 
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Men'  moveat  cimex  Pantilius  I  aut  < 


It  is  plain,  from  the  conduct  of  writers  of  the 
first  class,  that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  dero- 
gation from  their  characters  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  censures  of  ignorance,  or  the  calum- 
nies of  envy. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  al- 
ways judged  their  adversaries  worthy  of  a  formal 
confutation,  but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent 
to  neglect  the  feeblest  attacks ;  they  knew  that 
such  men  have  often  done  hurt  who  had  not  abi- 
lities to  do  good  ;  that  the  weakest  hand,  if  not 
timely  disarmed,  may  stab  a  hero  in  his  sleep ; 
that  a  worm,  however  small,  may  destroy  a  fleet 
in  the  acorn  ;  and  that  citadels,  which  have  de- 
fied armies,  have  been  blown  up  by  rats. 

In  imitation  of  these  great  examples,  we  think 
it  not  absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourselves 
from  the  virulent  aspersions  of  the  Craftsman 
ense,  because  their  accusations, 
groundless,  and  without  the  least 
proof,  are  urged  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
the  unwary  may  mistake  for  consciousness  of 
truth. 

In  order  to  set  the  proceedings  of  these  ca- 
lumniators  in  a  proper  light,  it  is  necessary  to 
inform  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  artifices  of  trade,  that  we  originally  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
booksellers  by  keeping  this  Magazine  wholly 
in  oar  own  hands,  without  admitting  any  of  that 
fraternity  into  a  share  of  the  property.  For  no- 
thing is  more  criminal  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  them,  than  for  an  author  to  enjoy  more  ad- 


posed  to  allow  him.  This  is  a  principle  so  well 
established  among  them,  that  we  can  produce 
some  who  threatened  printers  with  their  highest 
displeasure  for  their  having  dared  to  print  1 
for  those  that  wrote  r' 


for  an  author  to  enjoy  m 
his  own  works  than  they  are  dia- 
69 


This  was  the  first  ground  of  their  animosity, 
which  for  some  time  proceeded  no  farther  than 

Krivatc  murmurs  and  petty  discouragements.  At 
mgth,  determining  to  be  no  longer  debarred  from 
a  share  in  so  beneficial  a  project,  a  knot  of  them 
combined  to  seize  our  whole  plan  ;  and  without 
the  least  attempt  to  vary  or  improve  it,  began 
with  the  utmost  vigour  to  print  and  circulate  the 
London  Magazine,  with  such  success,  that  in  a 
few  years,  while  we  were  printing  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  some  of  our  earliest  numbers,  they  had 
seventy  thousand  of  their  books  returned  un- 
sold upon  their  hands. 

It  was  then  time  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts 
to  stop  our  progress,  and  nothing  was  to  be  left 
unattempted  that  interest  could  suggest.  It  will 
be  easily  imagined  that  their  influence  among 
those  of  their  own  trade  was  greater  than  ours, 
and  that  their  Collections  were  therefore  more 
industriously  propagated  by  their  brethren ;  but 
this  being  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
relation,  and  therefore  excusable,  is  only  men- 
tioned to  show  the  disadvantages  against  which 
we  are  obliged  to  struggle,  and  to  convince  the 
reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  his 
approbation,  shall  omit  nothing^  to  deserve  it. 
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which  they  sometimes  made  faint  attempts  to  be 
witty,  ana  sometimes  were  content  with  being 
merely  scurrilous ;  but  finding  that  their  attacks, 
while  we  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  hosti- 
lities, generally  procured  them  such  treatment 
as  very  little  contributed  to  their  reputation, 
they  came  at  last  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  us 
from  the  Newspapers  in  which  they  have  any 
influence ;  by  this  means  they  can  at  present 
insult  us  with  impunity,  and  without  the  least 
danger  of  confutation. 

Their  last,  and  indeed  their  most  artful  expe- 
dient, has  been  to  hire  and  incite  the  weekly 
journalists  against  us.  The  first  weak  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Universal  Spectator,  but  this 
we  took  not  the  least  notice  of,  as  we  did  not 
imagine  it  would  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public 

Whether  there  was  then  a  confederacy  be- 
tween this  journal  and  Common  Sense,  as  at 
present  between  Common  Sense  and  the  Crafts- 
man, or  whether  understandings  of  the  same 
form  receive  at  certain  times  the  same  impres- 
sions from  the  planets,  I  know  not,  but  about 
that  time  war  was  likewise  declared  against  us 
by  the  redoubted  author  of  Common  Sense :  an 
adversary  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  for  his  abi- 
lities as  for  the  title  of  his  paper,  behind  which 
he  has  the  art  of  sheltering  himself  in  perfect 
security.  He  defeats  all  his  enemies  by  calling 
them  "enemies  to  Common  Sense,"  and  silences 
the  strongest  objections  and  the  clearest  reason- 
ings by  assuring  his  readers  that  "  they  are  con- 
trary to  Common  Sense." 

l  must  corneas  to  uie  immortal  nonour  ot  tnis 
great  writer,  that  I  can  remember  but  two  in- 
stances of  a  genius  able  to  use  a  few  syllables  to 
such  great  and  so  various  purposes.  One  is,  the 
old  man  in  Shadwell,  who  seems,  by  long  time 
and  experience,  to  have  attained  to  equal  per- 
fection with  our  author :  for  "  when  a  young 
fellow  began  to  prate  and  be  pert,"  says  he,  •«  1 
silenced  him  with  my  old  word,  Tact  is  Latin 
for  candle." 

The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble 
this  writer,  was  one  Goodman,  a  horse-stealer, 
who  being  asked,  after  having  been  found  guilty 
by  the  jury,  what  he  had  to  offer  to  prevent 
sentence  ot  death  from  being  passed  upon  him, 


treated  the  judge  to  beware  of  hanging  a  Good 

Man. 

This  writer  we  thought,  however  injudiciously, 
worthy,  not  indeed  of  a  reply,  but  of  some  cor- 
rection, and  in  our  M  agazine  for  December,  1738, 
and  the  preface  to  the  Supplement,  treated  him 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  forget 

From  that  time,  losing  all  patience,  he  his 
exhausted  his  stores  of  scurrility  upon  us  ;  but 
our  readers  will  find  upon  consulting  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned,  that  he  has  received  too 
much  provocation  to  be  admitted  as  an  impartial 
critic. 

In  our  magazine  for  January,  p.  24,  we  made 
a  remark  upon  the  Craftsman  ;  and  in  p.  3, 
dropped  some  general  observations  upon  the 
weekly  writers,  by  which  we  did  not  expect  to 
make  them  more  our  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
we  imagine  that  this  would  have  inflamed  Caltb 
to  so  high  a  degree.  His  resentment  has  arisen 
so  much  above  the  provocation,  that  we  cannot 
but  impute  it  more  to  what  he  fears  than  what 
he  has  felt  He  has  seen  the  solecisms  of  his 
brother  Common  Sense  exposed,  and  remember* 

 Tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximo*  ard«c 

He  imagines  that  he  shall  soon  fall  under  the 
same  censure,  and  is  willing  that  our  criticism* 
fhall  appear  rather  the  effects  of  our  resentment 
than  our  judgment 

For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  (for  I  can  find  no 
other,)  he  has  joined  with  Common  Sense  to 
charge  us  with  partiality,  and  to  recommend  the 
London  Magazine  as  drawn  up  with  less  regard 
to  interest  or  party.  A  favour  which  the  authors 
of  that  collection  have  endeavoured  to  deserve 
from  them  by  the  most  servile  adulation. 

But  as  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  can- 
dour of  our  readers,  than  to  believe  that  they 
will  condemn  us  without  examination,  or  ghra 
up  their  right  of  judging  for  themselves,  we  are 
not  unconcerned  at  this  charge,  though  the  most 
atrocious  and  malignant  that  can  be  brought 
against  us.  We  entreat  only  to  be  compared 
with  our  rivals,  in  full  confidence,  that  not  only 
our  innocence,  but  our  superiority,  will  appear. 
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1.  That  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  property  of 
the  author,  and  that  he  may,  by  sale  or  other- 
wise, transfer  that  property  to  another,  who  has 
a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  that 
property,  so  transferred,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

2.  That  the  complainants  may  be  lawfully  in- 
vested with  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  likewise 
granted. 

S.  But  the  complainants  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  mistake,  have  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by 
an  act,  in  itself  legal,  and  justifiable  by  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  precedents,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  printing  among  us,  down  to  the 
present  time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  pur- 
chases the  sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vend- 
ing the  books  printed  according  to  it ;  but  has 
no  right  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without 
the  author's  consent,  who  still  preserves  such  a 
right  in  it,  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man 
has  to  preserve  his  own  reputation. 

5.  Every  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tor, becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  pur- 
chases with  the  book  the  right  of  making  use  of 
it  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient,  either  for 
his  own  improvement  or  amusement,  or  the  be- 
nefit or  entertainment  of  mankind. 

6.  This  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use 
many  ways  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not 
any  right  to  complain  of,  because  the  author 
when  T>e  wrote,  and  the  proprietor  when  he 
purchased,  the  copy,  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  one  wrote  and  the  other  pur- 
chased under  the  hazard  of  such  treatment  from 
the  buyer  and  reader,  and  without  any  security 
from  the  bad  consequences  of  that  treatment 
except  the  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of  different 
kinds ;  one  kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be 
secured  by  the  law  than  another,  and  the  law 
has  provided  more  effectually  for  its  defence. 
My  character  as  a  man,  a  subject,  or  a  trader, 


•  Dr.  Trapp,  it  will  b«  recollected,  was  a  popular 
preacher;  and  about  the  rear  1730,  when  Meihtxliem 
mi?ht  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  preached  Four  8cr- 
mom  "  On  the  Nature,  Folly,  Sin  and  Danger,  of  being 
righteous  over  much  :•'  which  were  publUhcd  by  Austen 
and  Oilliver,  and  bad  an  extensive  sale.  Mr.  Cave,  ever 
ready  to  oblige  his  readers  with  temporary  subjects,  took 
aa  extract  from  them,  and  promised  a  continuation, 
which  never  appeared ;  so  that  it  was  either  stopped  t>v  a 
prosecution,  or  made  up  by  other  means.  On  all  fti'tli- 
cutt  occasions  Johnson  was  Cave's  oracle.  And  the  paper 
now  before  as  was  certainly  written  on  that  occasion 
Oewf.  Mag.  July,  1787. 


is  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  but  my  re- 
putation as  an  author  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
reader,  who  lies  under  no  other  obligations  to 
do  me  justice  than  those  of  religion  and  mora* 
lity.  If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  bankrupt,  I  may 
prosecute  and  punish  him ;  but  if  a  man  calls 
me  idiot  or  plagiary,  I  have  no  remedy,  since, 
by  selling  him  the  book,  I  admit  his  privilege  of 
judging,  and  declaring  his  judgment,  and  can 
appeal  only  to  other  readers,  if  I  think  myself 
injured. 

8.  In  different  characters  we  are  more  or  less 
protected ;  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  would 
perhaps  be  deemed  illegal  and  punishable,  but 
to  hiss  a  dramatic  writer  is  justifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends 
itself  naturally  to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  sines 
the  one  seldom  suffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  these  liberties  it  is  obvious  that  au- 
thors and  proprietors  may  often  suffer,  and 
sometimes  unjustly :  but  as  these  liberties  are 
encouraged  and  allowed  for  the  same  reason 
with  writing  itself,  for  the  discovery  and  propa- 
gation of  truth,  though,  like  other  human  goods, 
they  have  their  alloys  and  ill-consequences; 

Jet,  as  their  advantages  abundantly  prepon- 
eratc,  they  have  never  yet  been  abolished  or 
restrained. ' 

11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  examined, 
confuted,  censured,  translated,  and  abridged : 
any  of  which  may  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
author,  or  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

12.  That  all  these  liberties  are  allowed,  and 
cannot  be  prohibited  without  manifest  disadvan- 
tage to  the  public,  may  be  easily  proved ;  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  liberty  of  making 
epitomes,  which  gives  occasion  to  our  present 
inquiry. 

13.  That  an  uninterrupted  prescription  confers 
a  right,  will  be  easily  granted,  especially  if  it 
appears  that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in  defence 
of  that  right,  might  at  any  lime  have  been  inter- 
rupted, had  it  not  been  always  thought  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  justice. 

14.  The  numberless  abridgments  that  are  to 
be  found  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  always  thought  legal, 
for  they  axe  printed  with  the  names  of  the  ab- 
breviature and  publishers,  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many 
of  the  books  so  abridged  were  the  properties  ot 
men  who  wanted  neither  wealth,  nor  interest, 
nor  spirit  to  sue  for  justice,  if  they  had  thought 
themselves  injured.  Many  of  these  abridgments 
must  have  been  made  by  men  whom  we  can  least 
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suspect  of  illegal  practices,  for 
of  late  that  arc  not  abridged. 

1 5.  When  Bishop  Burnet  heard  that  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation"  was  about  to  be 
abridged,  he  did  not  think  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ;  but,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  History,  epitomised  it  himself,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface. 

16.  But,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  an 
author  might  do  this  rather  by  choice  than  neces- 
sity, we  shall  produce  two  more  instances  of 
the  like  practice,  where  it  would  certainly  not 
have  been  borne  if  it  had  been  suspected  of  ille- 
gality. The  one,  in  Clarendon's  Ilistory,  which 
was  abridged  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  other  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own  Time," 
abridged  in  the  same  manner.  The  first  of  these 
books  was  the  property  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  body  tenacious  enough  of  their  rights  ; 
the  other,  of  Bishop  Burnet's  heirs,  whose 
circumstances  were  such  as  made  them  very 
sensible  of  any  diminution  of  their  inheritance. 

17.  It  is  observable,  that  both  these  abridg- 
ments last  mentioned,  with  many  others  that 
might  be  produced,  were  made  when  the  act  of 
parliament  for  securing  the  property  of  copies 
was  in  force,  and  which,  if  that  property  was 
injured,  afforded  an  easy  redress:  what  then  can 
be  inferred  from  the  silence  and  forbearance  of 
the  proprietors,  but  that  they  thought  an  epitome 
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of  a  book  no  violation  of  the  right  of  the  proprietoi 


7. 


18.  That  their  opinion,  so  contrary  to 
own  interest,  was  founded  in  reason,  will  appear 
from  the  nature  and  end  of  an  abridgment. 

19.  The  design  of  an  abridgment  is,  to  be- 
nefit mankind  by  facilitating  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  by  contracting  arguments,  rela- 
tions, or  descriptions,  into  a  narrow  compass ; 
to  convey  instruction  in  the  easiest  method,  with- 
out fatiguing  the  attention,  burdening  the  me- 
mory or  imoairinir  the  health  of  the  student. 

20.  By  this  method  the  original  author  be- 
comes, perhaps,  of  less  value,  and  the  proprietor's 
profits  are  diminished;  but  these  inconve- 
niences ffive  way  to  the  advantage  received  by 
mankind  from  the  easier  propagation  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  as  an  incorrect  book  is  lawfully  criti- 
cised, and  false  assertions  justly  confuted, 
because  it  is  more  the  interest  of  mankind  that 

should  be  detected  and  truth  discovered, 
that  the  proprietors  of  a  particular  book 


should  enjoy  their  profits  undiminished  j  so  a 
tedious  volume  may  no  lees  lawfully  be  abridged, 
because  it  is  better  that  the  proprietors  should 
suffer  some  damage,  than  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  should  be  obstructed  with  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  and  the  valuable  hours  of  thou- 
sands thrown  away. 
21.  Therefore,  as  he  that  buys  the  copy  of  a  book, 
buys  it  under  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
confuted  if  it  is  false,  however  his  property  may 
be  affected  by  such  a  confutation  ;  so  he  buys  it 
likewise  liable  to  be  abridged  if  it  be  tedious,  how- 
ever bis  property  may  suffer  by  the  abridgment 


22.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefore,  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  proprietor,  because  to  be 
subject  to  the  hazard  of  an  abridgment  was 
an  original  condition  of  the  property. 

23.  Thus  we  see  the  right  of  abridging  au- 
thors established  both  by  reason  and  the  customs 
of  trade.  But,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  this 
practice  may  appear  more  evident,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  that  must  proba- 
bly follow  from  the  prohibition  of  it 

24.  If  abridgments  be  condemned  as  inju- 
rious to  the  proprietor  of  the  copy,  where  will 
this  argument  end  ?  Must  not  confutations  be 
likewise  prohibited  for  the  same  reason  ?  or,  in 
writings  of  entertainment,  will  not  criticisms  at 
least  be  entirely  suppressed,  as  equally  hurtful 
to  the  proprietor,  and  certainly  not  more  neces- 
sary to  the  public  ? 

25.  Will  not  authors  who  write  for  pay,  and 
who  are  rewarded  commonly  according  to  the 
bulk  of  their  work,  be  tempted  to  fill  their  works 
with  superfluities  and  digressions,  when  thedresd 
of  an  abridgment  is  taken  away,  as  doubtless 
more  negligences  would  be  committed,  and  more 
falsehoods  published,  if  men  were  not  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  censure  and  confutation? 

26.  How  many  useful  works  will  the  busy, 
the  indolent,  and  the  less  wealthy  part  of  man- 
kind be  deprived  of?  How  few  will  read  or 
purchase  forty-four  large  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  which,  in  abridg- 
ment, are  generally  read,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  philosophy  ? 

27.  How  must  general  systems  of  sciences  be 
written,  which  are  nothing  more  than  epitomes 
of  those  authors  who  have  written  on  particular 
branches,  and  whose  works  are  made  less  neces- 
sary by  such  collections  ?  Can  he  that  destroys 
the  profit  of  many  copies,  be  less  criminal  than 
he  that  lessens  the  sale  of  one  ? 

28.  Even  to  confute  an  erroneous  book  will 
become  more  difficult,  since  it  has  always  been 
a  custom  to  abridge  the  author  whose  assertions 
are  examined,  and  sometimes  to  transcribe  all 
the  essential  parts  of  his  book.  Must  an  in- 
quirer after  truth  be  debarred  from  the  benefit 
of  such  confutations,  unless  he  purchases  the 
book,  however  useless,  that  gave  occasion  to  the 
answer  ? 

29.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
legality  of  abridgments  from  custom,  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  that  custom  from  reason, 
it  remains  only,  that  we  show  that  we  hare  not 
printed  the  complainant's  copy,  but  abridged  it. 

30.  This  will  need  no  proof,  since  it  wdl  ap- 

Eear,  upon  comparing  the  two  books,  that  we 
ave  reduced  thirty-seven  pages  to  thirteen  of 
the  same  print 

31.  Our  design  is,  to  give  our  readers  a  short 
view  of  the  present  controversy ;  andwc  require 
that  one  of  these  two  positions  be  proved,  either 
that  we  have  no  right  to  exhibit  such  a  view,  or 
that  we  can  exhibit  it  without 
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FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  JAN.  1749. 


Mr.  Urban, 
Amono  the  principal  topics  of  conversation 
which  now  furnish  the  places  of  assembly  with 
amusement,  may  be  justly  numbered  the  Fire- 
works, which  are  advancing,  by  such  slow  de- 
grees, and  with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  naturally  arises  is  upon 
the  inequality  of  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Here 
are  vast  sums  expended,  many  hands,  and  some 
heads  employed,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month,  and  the  whole  nation  is  filled 
with  expectations,  by  delineations  and  narratives. 
And  in  what  is  all  this  to  end  ?  in  a  building 
that  is  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages?  in  a 
bridge,  which  may  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
future  generations  ?  in  a  work,  of  any  kind  which 
may  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  pattern 
of  virtue?  To  show  the  blessings  of  the  late 
change  of  our  state*  by  any  monument  of  these 
kinds,  were  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth, 
and  power,  and  greatness,  but  of  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
designed ;  nothing  more  is  projected,  than  a 
crowd,  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mighty  work 
of  artifice  and  contrivance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for 
no  other  purpose  that  I  can  see,  than  to  show 
how  idle  pyrotechnical  virtuosos  have  been  busy. 
Four  hours  the  sun  will  shine,  and  then  fall  from 
his  orb,  and  lose  his  memory  and  his  lustre 
together;  the  spectators  will  disperse  as  their 
inclinations  lead  them,  and  wonder  by  what 
strange  infatuation  they  had  been  drawn  to- 
gether. In  this  will  consist  the  only  propriety 
of  this  transient  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the 
war  of  which  it  celebrates  the  period.  The 
powers  of  this  part  of  the  world,  after  long  pre- 

and  subtile  schemes, 


•  Th«i 


i  of  Alx-la-Chapelle,  1748. 


have  set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and,  after  having 
gazed  a  while  at  their  fireworks,  have  laid 
themselves  down  where  they  rose,  to  inquire  for 
what  they  had  been  contending. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  so 
transitory  and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for, 
when  it  shines  no  longer :  and  many  cannot  for- 
bear observing,  how  many  lasting  advantages 
might  be  purchased,  how  many  acres  might  be 
drained,  how  many  ways  repaired,  how  many 
debtors  might  be  released,  how  many  widows 
and  orphans,  whom  the  war  has  ruined,  might 
be  relieved,  by  the  expense  which  is  about  to 
evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in 
rockets :  and  there  are  some  who  think  not  only 
reason,  but  humanity,  offended,  by  such  a  trifling 
profusion,  when  so  many  sailors  are  starving, 
and  so  many  churches  sinking  into  ruins. 

It  is  no  improper  inquiry  by  whom  this  ex- 
pense is  at  last  to  be  borne :  for  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  tax  the  nation 
for  a  blaze,  which  will  be  extinguished  before 
many  of  them  know  it  has  been  lighted ;  nor 
will  it  be  consistent  with  the  common  practice, 
which  directs  that  local  advantages  shall  be  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  the  district  that  enjoys 
them.  I  never  found  in  any  records,  that  any 
town  petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  maypole,  a 
bull-ring,  or  a  skittle-ground ;  and,  therefore,  I 
should  think,  fireworks,  as  they  are  less  durable, 
and  less  useful,  have  at  least  as  Utile  claim  to  the 
public  purse. 

The  fireworks  are,  I  suppose,  prepared,  and 
therefore  it  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  project :  but 
I  hope  the  generosity  of  the  great  is  not  so  far 
extinguished,  as  that  they  can  for  their  diversion 
drain  a  nation  already  exhausted,  and  make  us 
pay  for  pictures  in  the  fire,  which  none  will  have 
the  poor  pleasure  of  beholding  but  themselves. 


PROPOSALS 

FOR  PRINTING  BT  SUBSCRIPTION, 

ESSAYS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE, 

BY  ANNA  WILLIAMS. 

FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  SEPT.  1750. 


When  r  writer  of  my  sex  solicits  the  regard 
of  the  public,  some  apology  seems  always  to  be 
expected ;  and  it  is  unhappily  too  much  in  my 
power  to  satisfy  this  demand  ;  since,  how  little 
soever  I  may  be  qualified,  either  by  nature  or 


study,  for  furnishing  the  world  with  literary  en- 
tertainments, I  have  such  motives  for  venturing 
my  little  performances  into  the  light,  as  are  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  the  censure  of  arro- 
gance and  to  turn  off  my  attention  from  the 
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A  PROJECT  FOR  THE 


threats  of  criticism.  The  world  will  perhaps  be 
■omething  softened  when  it  thrill  he  known,  that 
my  intention  «u  to  have  lived  by  means  more 
suited  to  my  ability,  from  which  being  now  cut 
off  by  a  total  privation  of  sight,  I  have  been  per^ 
suiided  to  suffer  such  Essays  as  I  had  formerly 
written,  to  be  collected,  and  fitted,  if  they  can  be 
fitted,  by  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  for  the 


press.  The  candour  of 
encouraged  me,  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  delay* 
incident  to  a  work  which  must  be  performed  by 
other  eyes  and  other  hands:  and  censure  may 
surely  be  content  to  spare  the  compositions  of  a 
woman,  written  for  amusement,  and  published 
for 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  AUTHORS. 

OKIVEBSA1.  VISITEB,  AFRO,  1756. 


TO  THE  VISITER. 

8lR, 

I  kmow  not  what  apology  to  make  for  the 
little  dissertation  which  I  have  senL  and  which  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  have  sent  with  design  that 
you  should  print  it.  I  know  that  admonition  is 
very  seldom  grateful,  and  that  authors  are  emi- 
nently choleric ;  yet,  I  hope,  that  you,  and  every 
impartial  reader,  will  be  convinced,  thnt  I  intend 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  ;  and  that  every  reader,  into  whose 
hands  this  shall  happen  to  {all,  will  rank  himself 
among  those  who  are  to  be  excepted  from  gene 
ral  censure. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant 
,  Narole,  triiris 


pleasure,  it  might  well  be  doubted  in  what  de- 
gree of  estimation  they  should  be  held  ;  but  when 
they  are  referred  to  necessity,  the  controversy  is 


There  is  no  gift  of  nature,  or  effect  of  art, 
however  beneficial  to  mankind,  which  either  by 
casual  deviations,  or  foolish  perversions,  is  not 
sometimes  mischievous.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  happiness,  may  be  made  likewise  the 
cause  of  misery.  The  medicine,  which,  rightly 
applied,  has  power  to  cure,  has,  when  rashness 
or  ignorance  prescribes  it,  the  same  power  to 
destroy. 

I  have  computed,  at  some  hours  of  leisure,  the 
loss  and  gab  of  literature,  and  set  the  pain  which 
it  produces  against  the  pleasure.  Such  calcula- 
tions are  indeed  at  a  great  distance  from  mathe- 
matical exactness,  as  they  arise  from  the  induc- 
tion of  a  few  particulars,  and  from  observations 
made  rather  according  to  the  temper  of  the  com- 
putist,  than  the  nature  of  things.  But  such  a 
narrow  survey  as  can  be  taken,  will  easily  show 
that  letters  cause  many  blessings,  and  inflict 
many  calamities  ;  that  there  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  not  consider  them  as  imme- 
diately or  mediately  influencing  his  life,  as  they 
are  chief  instruments  of  conveying  knowledge, 
and  transmitting  sentiments ;  and  almost  every 
learns,  by  their  means,  all^  that  is  right  or 

^J^^"n7Z«d^rZlyl^  means  of 


at  an  end:  it  soon  appears,  that  though  they 
may  sometimes  incommode  us,  yet  human  life 
would  scarcely  rise,  without  them,  above  the 
common  existence  of  animal  nature:  we  might 
indeed  breathe  and  cat  in  universal  ignorance, 
but  must  want  all  that  gives  pleasure  or  security, 
all  the  embellishments  and  delights,  and  most  of 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  present 
condition. 

Literature  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  light,  which, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun,  may  sometimes  enable 
us  to  see  what  we  do  not  like ;  but  who  would 
wish  to  escape  unpleasing  objects,  by  condemn- 
ing himself  to  perpetual  darkness  ? 

Since,  therefore,  letters  are  thus  indispensably 
necessary,  since  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
lose  their  benefits  for  the  sake  of  escaping  their 
mischiefs,  it  is  worth  our  serious  inquiry,  how 
their  benefits  may  be  increased  and  their  mis- 
chiefs lessened;  by  what  means  the  harvest  of 
our  studies  may  afford  us  more  corn  and  less 
chaff;  and  how  the  roses  of  the  gardens  of 
science  may  gratify  us  more  with  their  fragrance, 
and  prick  us  less  with  their  thorns. 

I  shall  not  at  present  mention  the  more  for- 
midable evils  which  the  misapplication  of  litera- 
ture produces,  nor  speak  of  churches  infected 
with  heresy,  states  inflamed  with  sedition,  or 
schools  infatuated  with  hypothetical  fictions. 
These  are  evils  which  mankind  have  always 
lamented,  and  which,  till  mankind  grow  wise  and 
modest,  they  must,  I  am  afraid,  continue  to  la- 
ment, without  hope  of  remedy.  I  shall  now 
touch  only  on  some  lighter  and  less  extensive 
evils,  yet  such  as  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  those 
that  feel  them,  and  are  of  late  so  widely  diffused, 
as  to  deserve,  though  perhaps  not  the  notice  of 
the  legislature,  yet  the  consideration  of  those 
whose  benevolence  inclines  tnem  to  a  voluntary 
care  of  public  happiness. 
It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Virgil,  and  I  *up- 
«e  by  many  before  him,  that  "  Been  do  not 
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make  honey  for  their  own  use;"  the  sweets 
which  they  collect  in  their  laborious  excursions, 
and  store  up  in  their  hit ea  with  so  much  skill, 
are  seized  by  those  who  have  contributed  neither 
toil  nor  art  to  the  collection ;  and  the  poor  animal 
is  either  destroyed  by  the  invader,  or  left  to  shift 
without  a  supply.  The  condition  is  nearly  the 
same  of  the  gatherer  of  honey,  and  the  gatherer 
of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author  work 
alike  for  others,  and  often  lose  the  profit  of  their 
labour.  The  case,  therefore,  of  authors,  how- 
ever hitherto  neglected,  may  claim  regard.  Every 
body  of  men  is  important  according  to  the  joint 
proportion  of  their  usefulness  and  their  number. 
Individuals,  however  they  may  excel,  cannot 
hope  to  be  considered  singly  as  of  great  weight 
in  the  political  balance  ;  and  multitudes,  though 
they  may,  merely  by  their  bulk,  demand  some 
notice,  are  yet  not  of  much  value,  unless  they 
contribute  to  ease  the  burden  of  society,  by  co- 
operating; to  its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, the  usefulness  never  was  disputed ; 
they  are  known  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of 
knowledge,  and  guardians  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  of  late  their  number  has  been  so  much  in- 
creased, that  they  are  become  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  in 
former  times,  when  men  studied  long,  and  passed 
through  the  severities  of  discipline,  and  the  pro- 
bation of  public  trials,  before  they  presumed  to 
think  themselves  qualified  for  instructors  of  their 
countrymen;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to 
fame  and  erudition,  and  the  inclosures  of  litera- 
ture are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  idle- 
ness disposes  to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  inclines  to 
set  himself  to  view.  The  sudor  publishes  his 
journal,  the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  an- 
nual labour;  he  that  succeeds  in  his  trade, 
thinks  hia  wealth  a  proof  of  his  understanding, 
and  boldly  tutors  the  public ;  he  that  fails,  con- 
siders his  miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of  a 
capacity  too  great  for  the  business  of  a  shop, 
and  amuses  himself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or 
translating.  The  last  century  imagined,  that  a 
man,  composing  in  his  chariot,  was  a  new  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  ;  but  how  much  would  the  won- 
der have  been  increased  by  a  footman  studying 
behind  it  7  There  is  now  no  class  of  men  with- 
out its  authors,  from  the  peer  to  the  thresher ; 
nor  can  the  sons  of  literature  be  confined  any 
longer  to  Grub-street  or  Moorfields ;  they  are 
spread  over  all  the  town  and  all  the  country,  and 
fill  every  stage  of  habitation  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities 
must  always  fall  as  the  quantity  ia  increased, 
and  that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be 
multiplied  beyond  a  certain  number.  The  great 
misery  of  writers  proceeds  from  their  multitude. 
We  easily  perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  could  have  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his 
own  back ;  that  in  a  community  of  bakers  every 
man  must  use  his  own  bread ;  and  what  can  be 
the  case  of  a  nation  of  authors,  but  that  every 
man  must  be  content  to  read  his  book  to  himself? 
for  surely  it  is  vain  to  hope,  that  of  men  labour- 
ing at  the  same  occupation,  any  will  prefer  the 
work  of  his  neighbour  to  his  own  ;  yet  this  ex- 
pectation, wild  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  indulged  by 
many  of  the  writing  race,  and  therefore  it  can  be 
no  wonder,  that  like  all  other  men  who  suffer 
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their  minds  to  form  inconsiderate  hopes,  they 
are  harassed  and  dejected  with  frequent  disap- 
pointments. 

If  I  were  to  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fix 

the  lowest  point  to  which  humanity  could  fall, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  name  the  life  of  an  author. 
Many  universal  comparisons  there  are  by  which 
misery  is  expressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teased 
like  a  bear  at  the  stake,  tormented  like  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  or  hunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick 
at  his  tail ;  all  these  are  indeed  states  of  uneasi- 
ness, but  what  are  they  to  the  life  of  an  author ! 
of  an  author  worried  by  critics,  tormented  by  his 
bookseller,  and  hunted  by  his  creditors.  Yet 
such  must  be  the  case  of  many  among  the  re- 
tailers of  knowledge,  while  they  continue  thus  to 
swarm  over  the  land  ;  and,  whether  it  be  by  pro- 
pagation or  contagion,  produce  new  writers  to 
heighten  the  general  distress,  to  increase  confu- 
sion, and  hasten  famine. 

Having  long  studied  the  varieties  of  life,  I  can 
guess  by  every  man's  walk,  or  air,  to  what  state 
of  the  community  he  belongs.  Every  man  has 
noted  the  legs  of  a  tailor,  and  the  gait  of  a  sea- 
man, and  a  little  extension  of  his  physiognomical 
acquisitions  will  teach  him  to  distinguish  the 
countenance  of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice, 
when  I  am  in  want  of  amusement,  to  place  my- 
self for  an  hour  at  Temple  Bar,  or  any  other 
narrow  pass  much  frequented,  and  examine  one 
by  one  the  looks  of  the  passengers  ;  and  I  have 
commonly  found,  that,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  every  sixth  man  is  an  author. 
They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  but  about  dinner 
time  they  are  all  in  motion,  and  have  one  uniform 
eagerness  in  their  faces,  which  gives  little  oppor- 
tunity of  discerning  their  hopes  or  fears,  their 
pleasures  or  their  pains. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all  (lined, 
or  composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day  without 
a  dinner,  their  passions  have  full  play,  and  I  can 
perceive  one  man  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of 
the  public,  by  which  his  new  book  has  been  to- 
tally neglected ;  another  cursing  the  French, 
who  fright  away  literary  curiosity  by  their  threats 
of  an  invasion ;  another  swearing  at  his  book- 
seller, who  will  advance  no  money  without  copy  ; 
another  perusing  as  he  walks,  his  publisher's  Mil ; 
another  murmuring  at  an  unanswerable  criti- 
cism ;  another  determining  to  write  no  more  to  a 
generation  of  barbarians  :  and  another  resolving 
to  try  once  again,  whether  he  cannot  awaken 
the  drowsy  world  to  a  sense  of  his  merit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  there  may  be  re- 
marked among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or 
a  strut  of  elevation ;  but  if  these  favourites  of 
fortune  are  carefully  watched  for  a  few  days,  they 
seldom  fail  to  show  the  transitoriness  of  human 
felicity  ;  the  crest  tails,  the  gayety  is  ended,  and 
there  appear  evident  tokens  of  a  successful  rival, 
or  a  fickle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  are  the  most  wretched, 
who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  theatre,  and 
who  are  to  propitiate  first  the  manager,  and  then 
the  public.  Many  an  humble  visitant  have  I 
followed  to  the  doors  of  these  lords  of  the  drama, 
seen  him  touch  the  knocker  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and,  after  long  deliberation,  adventure  to  solicit 
entrance,  by  a  single  knock  ;  but  I  never  stayed  to 
sec  them  come  out  from  their  audience,  because 
my  heart  is  tender,  and  being  subject  to  frights 
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in  bed,  I  would  not  willingly  dream  of  an  au- 
thor. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproportionate 
to  the  maintenance  which  the  public  seems  will- 
ing to  assign  them ;  that  there  is  neither  praise 
nor  meat  for  all  who  write,  is  apparent  from  this, 
that,  like  wolves  in  long  winters,  they  are  forced 
to  prey  on  one  another.  The  Reviewers  and 
Critical  Reviewer/,  the  Rtmarktrs  and  Exami- 
nert  can  satisfy  their  hunger  only  by  devouring 
their  brethren.  I  am  for  from  imagining  that 
they  are  naturally  more  ravenous  or  blood- 
thirsty than  those  on  whom  they  fall  with  so 
much  violence  and  fury  ;  but  they  are  hungry, 
and  hunger  must  be  suu'sfiod  ;  and  these  savages, 
when  their  bellies  are  full,  will  fawn  on  those 
whom  they  now  bite. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  the  number  of  writers  must  at 
last  be  lessened,  but  by  what  method  this  great 
design  can  be  accomplished,  is  not  easily  disco- 
vered. It  was  lately  proposed,  that  every  man 
who  kept  a  dog  should  pay  a  certain  tax,  which, 
as  the  contriver  of  ways  and  means  very  judi- 
ciously observed,  would  either  destroy  the  dogs, 
or  bring  in  money.  Perhaps  it  might  be  proper 
to  lay  some  such  tax  upon  authors,  only  the  pay- 
ment must  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mal, upon  which  it  is  raised,  is  less  necessary  ; 
for  many  a  man  that  would  pay  for  his  dog, 
will  dismiss  his  dedicator.  Perhaps  if  every 
one  who  employed  or  harboured  an  author, 
was  assessed  a  groat  a  year,  it  would  suffi- 

the  species. 

But  no  great  alteration  is  to  be  attempted 
rashly.  We  must  consider  how  the  authors, 
which  this  tax  shall  exclude  from  their  trade  are 
to  be  employed.  The  nets  used  in  the  herring- 
fishery  can  furnish  work  but  for  few,  and  not 
many  can  be  employed  as  labourers  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  bridge.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  some  other  scheme  formed  for  their  acconuno- 


their  strength  and 
present  pay. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  which  they  may 
seem  particularly  qualified  for  a  military  life. 
They  are  used  to  suffer  want  of  every  kind ; 
they  are  accustomed  to  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  their  patrons  and  their  booksellers : 
they  have  always  passed  a  life  of  hazard  and 
adventure,  uncertain  what  may  be  their  state  on 
the  next  day ;  and,  what  is  of  yet  more  impor- 
tance, they  nave  long  made  their  minds  familiar 


dation,  which  the  present  state  of  affairs  may 
easily  supply.  It  is  well  known,  that  great 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  to  man  the  fleet, 
and  augment  the  army,  and  loud  complaints  are 
made  of  useful  hands  forced  away  from  their 
families  into  the  service  of  the  crown.  This 
offensive  exertion  of  power  may  be  easily  avoided, 
by  opening  a  few  houses  for  the  entertainment  of 
discarded  authors,  who  would  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice with  great  alacrity,  as  most  of  them  are 
zealous  friends  of  every  present  government ; 
many  of  them  are  men  of  able  bodies  and  strong 
limbs,  qualified  at  least  as  well  for  the  musket  as 
the  pen;  they  are,  perhaps,  at  p 


to  danger,  by  descriptions  of  bloody  battles,  dar- 
ing undertakings,  and  wonderful  escapes.  They 
have  their  memories  stored  with  all  the  strata- 
gems of  war,  and  have  over  and  over  practised 
in  their  closets  the  expedients  of  distress,  the  ex- 
ultation of  triumph,  and  the  resignation  of  heroes 
sen  i  t- nceu  to  destruction. 

Some  indeed  there  are,  who,  by  often  changing 
sides  in  controversy,  may  give  just  suspicion  of 
their  fidelity,  and  whom  I  should  think  likely  to 
desert  for  the  pleasure  of  desertion,  or  for  a  far- 
thing a  month  advanced  in  their  pay.  Of  these 
men  I  know  not  what  use  can  be  made,  for  they 
can  never  be  trusted,  but  with  shackles  on  their 
legs.  There  are  others  whom  long  depression, 
under  supercilious  patrons,  has  so  humbled  and 
crushed,  that  they  will  never  have  steadiness  to 
keep  their  ranks.  But  for  these  men  there  may 
be  found  fifes  and  drums,  and  they  will  be  well 
enough  pleased  to  inflame  others  to  battle,  if  they 
I  are  not  obliged  to  fight  themselves. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  can  be  done 
with  the  ladies  of  the  pen,  of  whom  this  age  has 
produced  greater  numbers  than  any  former  time. 
It  is  indeed  common  for  women  to  follow  the 
camp,  but  no  prudent  general  will  allow  them  id 
such  numbers  as  the  breed  of  authoresses  would 
furnish.  Authoresses  are  seldom  famous  for 
clean  linen,  therefore  they  cannot  make  laun- 
dresses ;  they  arc  rarely  skilful  at  their  needle, 
and  cannot  mend  a  soldier's  shirt;  they  will 
make  bad  sutlers,  being  not  much  accustomed  to 
eat.  I  must  therefore  propose,  that  they  shall 
form  a  regiment  of  themselves,  and  garrison  the 
town  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  most  danger  of 
a  French  invasion.  They  will  probably  have  no 
enemies  to  encounter ;  but,  if  they  are  once  shut 
up  together,  they  will  soon  disencumber  the  pub- 
he  by  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  great  art  of  life  is  to  play  for  much,  and 
to  stake  little;  which  rule  I  have  kept  in  view 
through  this  whole  project ;  for,  if  our  authors 
and  authoresses  defeat  our  enemies,  we  shall 
obtain  all  the  usual  advantages  of  victory ;  and 
if  they  should  be  destroyed  in  war,  we  shall  low 
only  those  who  had  wearied  the  public,  and 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
There  are  some  practices  which  custom  and 
prejudice  have  so  unhappily  influenced,  that  to 
observe  or  neglect  them  is  equally  censurable. 
The  promises  made  by  the  undertakers  of  any 
new  design,  every  man  thinks  himself  at  liberty 
to  deride,  and  yet  every  man  expects,  and  ex- 
pects with  reason,  that  he  who  solicits  the  public 
attention  should  give  some  account  of  his  preten- 
sions. 

We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a 
bw  Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the  well  de- 
served popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  has  now  made  it  almost  necessary  to  prefix 
the  name  of  Magazine.   There  are  already  many 
such  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  not 
envy  the  reception,  nor  shall  dispute  the  excel- 
lence.   If  the  nature  of  things  would  allow  us  to 
indulge  our  wishes,  we  should  desire  to  advance 
our  own  interest  without  lessening  that  of  any 
other,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  vacant, 
rather  than  withdraw  that  which  other  writers 
have  already  engaged. 
Our  design  is  to  give  the  history,  political  and 
iry,  of  every  month,  and  our  pamphlets 
consist,  like  other  collections,  of  many  arti- 
i  unconnected  and  independent  on  each  other. 
The  chief  political  object  of  an  Englishman's 
attention  must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
and  we  shall  therefore  register  all  public  pro- 
ceedings with  particular  care.    We  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  any  regular  series  of  debate,  or 
to  amuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetoric. 
1  speeches  inserted  in  other  papers  have  been 
known  to  be  fictitious,  ana  produced  some- 
by  men  who  never  heard  the  debate,  nor 
any  authentic  information.   We  have  no 
design  to  impose  thus  grossly  on  our  readers, 
and  shall  therefore  give  the  naked  arguments 
used  in  the  discussion  of  every  question,  and 
add,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  the  names  of 
the  speakers. 

As  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  unintel- 
ligible without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate,  and  of  the  state  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  extend  their  influence,  we  shall  ex- 
hibit monthly  a  view,  though  contracted  yet 
distinct,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
signs and  interests  of  those  nations  which  are 
considered  by  English  either  as  friends  or  ene- 


Of  transactions  in  our  own  country  curiosity 
will  demand  a  more  particular  account,  and  we 


dinary  casualty,  uncommon  performance,  or 
striking  novelty,  and  shall  apply  our  care  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  with  very  little  reliance  on 
the  daily  historians. 

lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 


burials  will  be  so  drawn  up,  that  we  hope  very 
few  omissions  or  mistakes  will  be  found,  though 

i  in  so  great  a 


variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  minute  information. 

It  is  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all 
the  officers  and  persons  in  public  employment ; 
and  that  all  the  alterations  snail  be  noted  as  they 
happen,  by  which  our  list  will  be  a  kind  of  Court 
Register  always  complete. 

The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which 
whether  we  shall  show  much  judgment  or  saga- 
city, must  be  left  to  our  readers  to  determine ; 
we  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  insert  extensive 
extracts  or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  wri- 
tings which  this  age  of  writers  may  offer  to  our 
notice.  A  few  only  will  deserve  the  distinction 
of  criticism,  and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it.  We 
shall  try  to  select  the  best  and  most  important 
pieces,  and  are  not  without  hope,  that  we  may 
sometimes  influence  the  public  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  work. 

Our  regara  will  not  be  confined  to  books  ;  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  productions  of  science. 
Any  new  calculation,  a  commodious  instrument, 
the  discovery  of  any  property  in  nature,  or  any 
new  method  of  bringing  known  properties  into 
use  or  view,  sltall  be  diligently  treasured  up 
wherever  found. 

In  a  paper  designed  for  general  perusal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  things  of  gene- 
ral entertainment  The  elegant  trifles  of  litera- 
ture, the  wild  strains  of  tancy,  the  pleasing 
amusements  of  harmless  wit,  shall  therefore  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  our  collection.  Nor 
shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiquity,  expla- 
nations of  coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on 
controverted  history,  conjectures  on  doubtful 
geography,  or  any  other  of  those  petty  works 
upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transactions 
and  fugitive  performances,  we  shall  add  some 
dissertations  on  things  more  permanent  and 
stable ;  some  inquiries  into  the  history  of  nature, 
which  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  mankind 
were  afraid  of  exnausting  it.  There  are  in  our 
own  country  many  things  and  places  worthy  of 
note  that  are  yet  little  known,  and  everyday 
gives  opportunities  of  new  observations  which 
are  made  and  forgotten.  We  hope  to  find  means 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  physiological  dis- 
coveries, and  with  regard  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  entreat  the  assistance  of  curious  and  can- 
did correspondents. 

We  shall  labour  to  attain  as  much  exactness 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  variety,  and  shall 
give  as  much  variety  as  can  consist  with  reason- 
able exactness ;  for  this  purpose  a  selection  has 
been  made  of  men  qualified  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  work,  and  each  has  the  employment 
assigned  him,  which  he  is  supposed  most  able  to 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
I  conclude  this  work  according  to  my  promise, 
with  an  account  of  the  Comic  Theatre,  and  en- 
treat the  reader,  whether  a  favourer  or  an  enemy 
of  the  ancient  drama,  not  to  pass  his  censure 
upon  the  authors  or  upon  me,  without  a  regular 
perusal  of  this  whole  work.    For,  though  it 
■eems  to  be  composed  of  pieces  of  which  each 
may  precede  or  follow  without  dependence  upon 
the  other,  yet  all  the  parts  taken  topether,  form 
a  system  which  would  be  destroyed  by  their 
disjunction.    Which  way  shall  we  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients'  shows,  but  by  com- 
paring together  all  that  is  left  of  them?  The 
value  and  necessity  of  this  comparison  deter- 
mined me  to  publish  all,  or  to  publish  nothing. 
Besides,  the  reflections  on  each  piece,  and  on 
the  general  taste  of  anuquity,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  not  without  importance,  have  a 
kind  of  obscure  gradation,  which  I  have  care- 
fully endeavoured  to  preserve,  and  of  which  the 
thread  would  be  lost  by  him  who  should  slightly 
glance  sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  sometimes 
upon  another.   It  is  a  structure  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  as  near  to  regularity  as  I 
could,  and  which  must  be  seen  in  its  full  extent 
and  in  proper  succession.  The  reader  who  skips 
here  and  there  over  the  book,  might  make  a 
hundred  objections  which  are  either  anticipated 
or  answered  in  those  pieces  which  he  might  have 
overlooked.    I  have  laid  such  stress  upon  the 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  this  work,  that  I  have 
declined  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  have  sup- 
pressed many  of  my  notions,  that  I  might  leave 
the  judicious  reader  to  please  himself  by  forming 
such  conclusions  as  I  supposed  him  like  to  dis- 
cover as  well  as  myself.  I  am  not  here  attempting 
to  prejudice  the  reader  by  an  apology  either  for 
the  ancients,  or  my  own  manner.   I  have  not 
claimed  a  right  of  obUging  others  to  determine, 
by  my  opinion,  the  degrees  of  esteem  which  I 
think  due  to  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  Stage  ; 
nor  do  1  think  that  their  reputation  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  ought  to  depend  upon  my  mode  of 
thinking  or  expressing  my  thoughts,  which  I 
leave  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  public 


licentiousness  of  Aristophanes, 
exorbitant,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
the  performances  of  a  single  poet,  a  hist  idea  of 
Greek  comedy.  Besides,  it  seemed  that  tragedy 


to  employ  all  my  attention, 
might  give  a  complete  representation  of  that  kind 
of  writing,  which  was  most  esteemed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  wiser  Greeks,*  particularly 
by  Socrates,  who  set  no  value  upon  comedy  or 
comic  actors.  But  the  very  name  of  that  drama, 
which  in  polite  ages,  and  above  all  others  in  our 
own,  has  been  so  much  advanced,  that  it  has 
become  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferable,  in- 
clines me  to  think  that  I  may  be  partly  reproach- 
ed with  an  imperfect  work,  if,  after  having  gone 
as  deep  as  I  could  into  the  nature  of  Greek  tra- 
gedy, 1  did  not  at  least  sketch  a  draught  of  the 
comedy. 

I  then  considered,  that  it  was  not  wholly  im- 
possible to  surmount,  at  least  in  part,  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  stopped  me,  and  to  go  some- 
what farther  than  the  learned  writers,  j  who  have 
published  in  French  some  pieces  of 
phanes ;  not  that  I  pretend  to  make  large  tr 
lations.  The  same  reasons  which  have  hindc 
with  respect  to  the  more  noble  parts  of  the  Greek 
drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon  my  pre- 
sent subject  Though  ridicule,  which  »  the 
business  of  comedy,  be  not  less  uniform  in  all 
times,  than  the  passions  which  are  moved  by 
tragic  compositions ;  yet,  if  diversity  of  manners 
may  sometimes  disguise  the  passions  themselves, 
how  much  greater  change  will  be  made  in  jocu- 
larities !  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  so  much 
changed  by  the  course  of  time,  that  pleasantry 
and  ridicule  become  dull  and  flat  much  more 
easily  than  the  pathetic  becomes  ridiculous. 

That  wliich  is  commonly  known  by  the  term 
jocular  and  comic,  is  nothing  but  a  turn  of  ex- 
pression, an  airy  phantom,  that  must  be  caught 
at  a  particular  point  As  we  lose  this  point,  we 
lose  the  jocularity,  and  find  nothing  but  dulneas 
in  its  place.  A  lucky  sally,  which  has  filled  a 
company  with  laughter,  will  have  no  effect  in 
print,  because  it  is  shown  single  and  separate 
from  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  force. 
Many  satirical  jests,  found  in  ancient  books, 
have  had  the  same  fate  ;  their  spirit  has  evapo- 
^  and  has  left  nothing  to  us  but  in- 


A  DISSERTATION,  &c. 
I. 

REASONS  why  ARISTOPHANES  MAT  BE  REVIEW- 
ED, WITHOUT  TRANSLATING  HIM  ENTIRELT. 

I  was  in  doubt  a  long  time,  whether  I  should 
meddle  at  all  with  the  Greek  comedy,  both  be- 
which  remain  are  very  few,  the 


rated  by  time, 

sipidity.  None  but  the  most  biting 
have  preserved  their  points  unblunted. 

But,  besides  this  objection,  which  extends  uni- 
versally to  all  translations  of  Aristophanes,  and 
many  allusions  of  which  time  has  deprived  us, 


•  There  wae  »  law  which  forbade  *ny 
Aren|wufu»  to  write  comedy, 
t  Madame  Dacier,  M.  Boivin. 
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there  are  loose  expressions  thrown  out  to  the 
populace  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt  passions, 
which  are  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  decent 
readers,  and  which  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  pro- 
per obscurity.  Not  every  thing  in  this  infancy 
of  comedy  was  excellent,  at  least  it  would  not 
appear  excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  com- 
rison  of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the  reader 
that  of  perusing.  As  for  that  small  number  of 
writers  who  delight  in  those  delicacies,  they  give 
themselves  very  little  trouble  about  translations, 
except  it  be  to  find  fault  with  them ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  people  of  wit  like  comedies  that  may 
give  them  pleasure,  without  much  trouble  of 
attention,  and  are  not  much  disposed  to  find 
beauties  in  that  which  requires  long  deductions 
to  find  it  beautiful.  If  Helen  had  not  appeared 
beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  but  by  force 
of  argument,  we  had  never  been  told  of  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  an  author 
more  considerable  than  one  would  imagine.  The 
History  of  Greece  could  not  pass  over  him  when 
it  comes  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens ; 
this  alone  might  procure  him  respect,  even  when 
he  was  not  considered  as  a  comic  poet  But 
when  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  find 
him  the  only  author  from  whom  may  be  drawn 
a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age  ;  and  farther, 
we  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  often  makes  attacks 
upon  the  tragic  writers,  particularly  upon  the 
three  chief,  whose  valuable  remains  we  have  had 
under  examination  ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  fell 
sometimes  upon  the  state,  and  upon  the  gods 
themselves. 

TITE  CHIEF  HEADS  OF  THIS  DISCOURSE. 

II.  These  considerations  have  determined  me 
to  follow,  in  my  representation  of  this  writer,  the 
same  method  which  I  have  taken  in  several 
tragic  pieces,  which  is,  that  of  giving  an  exact 
analysis  as  far  as  the  matter  would  allow,  from 
which  I  deduce  four  important  systems.  First, 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  that  age, 
without  omitting  that  of  Menander.*  Secondly, 
Upon  the  vices  and  government  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we  ought  to 
entertain  of  Aristophanes,  with  respect  to  E&chy- 

•  Menander,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Diopythus  and 
H--si*traia,  was  apparently  the  most  eminent  of  the 
writer*  of  the  new  comedy.  He  had  been  a  scholar  or 
Theophrastua :  his  passion  for  the  women  brought  in- 
famy upon  him:  he  was  squint-eyed,  and  very  lively. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  comedies,  or.  according 
to  Sui<Ua,  the  eighty  which  he  composed,  and  which  are 
all  stated  lobe  translated  by  Terence,  we  have  now  only 
a  few  fragment*  remaining.  He  flourished  about  the 
115th  Olympiad,  31S  years  before  the  Chriauan  Era.  He 
was  drowned  as  he  was  bathing  in  the  port  of  Pircus.  I 
have  told  in  another  place,  what  is  said  of  one  Philemon, 
his  antagonist,  not  so  good  a  poet  as  himself,  but  one  who 
often  gained  the  prize.  This  Philemon  was  older  than 
him,  and  was  much  in  fashion  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
lha  Great.  He  expressed  all  his  wishes  in  two  lines: 
"  To  have  health,  and  fottune,  and  pleasure,  and  never 
to  be  In  debt,  is  all  I  desire.''  He  was  very  covetous, 
and  was  pictured  with  his  fingers  hooked,  so  that  he  set 
his  comedies  at  a  high  pric  He  lived  about  a  hundred 
years,  some  say  a  hundred  and  one.  Many  tales  are 
told  of  his  death  ;  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that  he  died 
with  laughing  at  a  little  incident :  eeeing  an  ass  eating 
his  figs,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive  her  away ;  the 
man  made  do  great  haste,  and  the  ass  eat  them  all. 
"Well  done,''  say*  Philemon,  "now  rive  her  some 
wine  — Apuleius  and  Quintilian  placed  this  writer  much 
below  Menander,  but  gave  him  the  second  place. 


Ins,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Fourthly,  Upon 
the  jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  These 
things  will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular 
discourse  seems  to  require,  but  will  arise  some- 
times separately,  sometimes  together,  from  the 
view  of  each  particular  comedy,  and  from  the 
reflections  which  this  free  manner  of  writing  will 
allow.  I  .shall  conclude  with  a  short  view  of  the 
whole,  and  so  finish  my  design. 

HISTORY  OF  COMEDY. 

III.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame 
Dacier,  and  so  many  others  before  her,  have  col- 
lected of  all  that  can  be  known  relating  to  the 
history  of  comedy.  Its  beginnings  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  tragedy,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance that  we  take  these  two  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive meaning ;  they  had  both  the  same  ori- 
ginal, that  is,  they  began  among  the  festivals  of 
the  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  But  by  a  burlesque  or  serious  chorus, 
which  made  all  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  But, 
if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  according 
to  the  notion  which  has  since  been  formed, 
comedy  was  produced  after  tragedy,  and  was  in 
many  respects  a  sequel  and  imitation  of  the 
works  of  Eschylus.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  an  action  set  before  the  sight  by  the  same 
artifice  of  representation.  Nothing  is  different 
but  the  object,  which  is  merely  ridicule.  This 
original  of  true  comedy  will  be  easily  admitted, 
if  we  take  the  word  of  Horace,  who  must  have 
known  better  than  us  the  true  dates  of  dramatic 
works.  This  poet  supports  the  system  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  second  dis- 
coursef  so  strongly  as  to  amount  to  demon§ira- 
tive  proof. 

Horace  J  expresses  himself  thus :  "  Thespis  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  species 
of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried  about  in  carts, 
players  smeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine,  of  wh.im 
some  sung  and  others  declaimed."  This  was 
the  first  attempt  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy  : 
for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  dialogue.  "Eschylus 
afterwards  exhibited  them  with  more  dignity. 
He  placed  them  on  a  stage  somewhat  above  the 
ground,  covered  their  faces  with  masks,  put  bus- 
kins on  their  feet,  dressed  them  in  trailing  sobes, 
and  made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  style." 
Horace  omits  invention  of  dialogue,  which  we 
learn  from  Aristotle.6  But,  however,  it  may  be 
well  enough  inferred  from  the  following  words 
of  Horace ;  this  completion  is  mentioned  whilo 
he  speaks  of  Eschylus,  and  therefore  to  Eschylus 
it  must  be  ascribed  :  "  Then  first  appeared'  the 
old  comedy,  with  great  success  in  its  beginning." 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Greek  comedy  arose  after 
tragedy,  and  by  consequence  tragedy  was  its 
parent.  It  was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylus, 
the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama  j  or,  to  go  yet 
higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  original  from  Ho 
mer,  who  was  the  guide  of  Eschylus.  For,  if 
we  credit  Aristotle,!  comedy  had  its  birth  from 
the  Margites,  a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and 
tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  the 
design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from 
Homer  and  Eschylus.  This  will  appear  less 
surprising,  since  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind 


Greek  Theatre,  part  I.  rot  1. 
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are  always  gradual,  and  arts  are  seldom  invented 

but  by  imitation.  The  first  idea  contains  the 
seed  of  the  second  ;  this  second,  expanding  it- 
self, gives  birth  to  a  third  ;  and  so  on.  Such  is 
the  progress  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceeds  in 
its  productions  step  by  step,  in  the  same  manner 
as  nature  multiplies  her  works  by  imitating,  or 
repeating  her  own  act,  when  she  seems  most  to 
run  into  variety.  In  this  manner  it  was  that 
comedy  had  its  birth,  its  increase,  its  improve- 
ment, its  perfection,  and  its  diversity. 

IV.  But  the  question  is,  who  was  the  happy 
author  of  that  imitation,  and  that  show,  whether 
only  one  like  Eschylus  of  tragedy,  or  whether 
they  were  several  ?  for  neither  Horace,  nor  any 
before  him,  explained  this.*  This  poet  only 
quotes  three  writers,  who  had  reputation  in  the 
old  comedy,  Eupolis,f  Cratinus,}  and  Aristo- 
of  whom  he  says,  "That  they,  and 


others  who  wrote  in  the  same  way,  reprehended 
the  faults  of  particular  persons  with  excessive 
liberty."  These  are  probably  the  poets  of  the 
greatest  reputation,  though  they  were  not  the 
first,  and  we  know  the  names  of  many  others.§ 
Among  these  three  we  may  be  sure  that  Aristo- 
phanes had  the  greatest  character,  since  not 
only  the  king  of  Persia ||  expressed  a  high  esteem 
of  him  to  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  as  of  a  man 
extremely  useful  to  his  country,  and  Platoff 
rated  him  so  high  as  to  say  that  the  Graces  re- 
sided in  his  bosom ;  but  likewise  because  he  is 
the  only  writer  of  whom  any  comedies  have 
made  their  way  down  to  us,  through  the  confu- 
sion of  times.  There  are  not  indeed  any  proofs 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  comedy,  properly  so 
especially  since  he  had  not  only  prede- 
who  wrote  in  the  same  kind,  but  it  is  at 
,  a  sign,  that  he  had  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  bring  comedy  to  the  perfection  in 
which  he  left  iu  We  shall,  therefore,  not  in- 
quire farther,  whether  regular  comedy  was  the 
work  of  a  single  mind,  which  seems  yet  to  be 


•  •«  The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  tragedy, 
were  perceptible,  and  the  authors  <>['  them  unknown  ; 
but  comedy  haa  lain  in  obscurity,  being  not  cultivated, 
like  tragedy,  from  the  time  or  iu  original ;  for  it  was 
lone  before  the  magistrates  began  to  give  comic  ch<>ru*es. 
It  was  first  exhibited  by  actors  who  played  voluntarily, 
without  order  a  of  the  magistrates.  From  the  time  that 
it  began  to  take  some  settled  form,  we  know  iu  authors, 
but  are  not  informed  who  first  used  masks,  added  pro- 
logues, Increased  the  numbers  of  the  actors,  and  joined 
all  the  other  things  which  now  belong  to  it.  The  flr»t 
that  thought  of  forming  comic  fables  were  Epicharmus 
and  Phormya,  and  consequently  this  manner  came  from 
Sicily :  Crates  was  the  first  Athenian  that  adopted  it, 
and  forsook  the  practice  of  gross  raillery  that  prevailed 
before."  Jlri*tot.  ch.  5.  Crates  flourished  in  the  Mnd 
Olympiad,  450  years  before  our  era,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  before  Aristophanes. 

t  Eupolis  was  an  Athenian ;  his  death,  which  we  shall 
mention  presently,  is  represented  differently  by  authors, 
who  almost  ail  agree  that  he  was  drowned.  Elian  adds 
an  incident  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned :  he  says, 
(book  x.  Of  Animals,)  that  one  Augeas  of  Eleusis, 


of  a  fine  mastiff,  who  was  so 
as  to  worry  to  death  a  slave  who 
some  of  his  comedies.  He  adds,  that 
at  Egene%      (loS  stayed  by  his  to 

V 

at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  He  composed  twenty  come- 
dies, o?  which  nine  had  the  prixerhe  was  a  daring 
writer,  but  a  cowardly  warrior. 

y  Hertellus  has  collected  the  senunces  of  fifty  Greek 
poett  of  the  different  ages  of  comedy. 

J|  Interlude  of  the  second  act  of  the  comedy 
"TheAcht 


unsettled,  or  of  several  contemporaries,  i 

these  which  Horace  quotes.  We  must  distin- 
guish three  forms  which  comedy  wore,  in  come 
quence  of  the  genius  of  the  writers,  or  of  the 
laws  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  change  of  the 
government  of  many  into  that  of  few. 

THK  OLD,  MIDDLE,  AND  NEW  COMEDY. 

V.  That  comedy,**  which  Horace  calls  the 
ancient,  and  which,  according  to  his  account, 
was  after  Eschylus,  retained  something  of  its 
original  state,  and  of  the  licentiousness  which  it 
practised,  while  it  was  yet  without  regularity, 
and  uttered  loose  jokes  and  abuse  upon  the 
passers-by  from  the  cart  of  Thcspis.  Though 
it  was  now  properly  modelled,  as  might  hare 
been  worthy  of  a  great  theatre  and  a  numerous 
audience,  and  deserved  the  name  of  a  regular 
comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency. 
It  was  a  representation  of  real  actions,  and  ex- 
hibited the  dress,  the  motions,  and  the  air,  as  far 
as  could  be  done  in  a  mask,  of  any  one  who  was 
thought  proper  to  be  sacrificed  to  public  scorn. 
In  a  city  so  free,  or  to  say  better,  so  licentious 
as  Athens  was  at  that  time,  nobody  was  spared, 
not  even  the  chief  magistrate,  nor  the  very 
judges,  by  whose  voice  comedies  were  allowed 
or  prohibited.  The  insolence  of  those  perfor- 
mances reach'  'I  to  open  impiety,  and  sport  was 
made  equally  with  men  and  gods,  ft  These  are 
the  features  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
compositions  of  Aristophanes  will  be  known. — 
In  which  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  that 
not  the  least  appearance  of  praise  will  be  found, 
and  therefore  certainly  no  trace  of  flattery  or 
servility. 

This  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  to  which  in 
some  sort  Socrates  fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last  was 
restrained  by  a  law.  For  the  government,  which 
was  before  shared  by  all  the  inhabitants,  was 
now  confined  to  a  settled  number  of  citizens. — 
It  was  ordered  that  no  man's  name  should  be 
mentioned  on  the  stage ;  but  poetical  malignity 
was  not  long  in  finding  the  secret  of  defeating 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  making  ample 
compensation  for  the  restraint  laid  upon  authors, 
by  the  necessity  of  inventing  false  names.  They 
set  themselves  to  work  upon  known  and  real 
characters,  so  that  they  had  now  the  advantage 
of  giving  a  more  exquisite  gratification  to  the 
vanity  of  poets,  and  the  malice  of  spectators. 
One  had  the  refined  pleasure  of  setting  others 
to  guess,  and  the  other  that  of  guessing  rigbt 
by  naming  the  masks.  When  pictures  are  so 
like  that  the  name  is  not  wanted,  nobody 
inscribes  it  The  consequence  of  the  law, 
therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  to  make  that 
done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  grossly  be- 
fore:  and  the  art,  which  was  expected  would  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  only 
partly  transgressed  with  more  ingenuity.  Of 
this  Aristophanes,  who  was  comprehended  in 
this  law,  gives  us  good  examples  in  some  of  bit 
poems.  Such  was  that  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  middle  comedy. 

The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  folios 


This  history  of  the  three  ages  of  comedy,  and  their 
different  characters,  is  taken  in  part  from  the  \ 
fragmenU  of  Platonius. 

It  will  be  shown  bow  and  In 
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by  the  magistrates,  who  as  they  had  before  i 
forbid  the  use  of  real  names,  forbade  afterwards 
real  subjects,  and  the  train  of  choruses*  too 
much  given  to  abuse;  so  that  the  poets  saw 
themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
imaginary  names  and  subjects  upon  the  stage, 
which  at  once  purified  and  enriched  the  theatre; 
for  comedy  from  that  time  was  no  longer  a  fury 

Chacun  peintavec  art  riant  ce  nouvrau  tnlrolr 
S'y  vu  avee  plaisir,  ou  cru(  ne  a'y  pas  voir ! 
L'avara  dea  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidelle 
D  un  irm  aouvent  trace  aoua  son  modelle  ; 


Et  mills  Tola  un  fatfinetnent  e%  prune 

i-roeme  fc 


Meconnut  le  portrait  aur  lui- 


fonat.\ 


The  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence  is,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not 
repeat  all  this  after  so  many  writers,  but  just  to 
recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add  to  what  they 
have  said,  something  which  they  have  omitted,  a 
singular  effect  of  public  edicts  appearing  in  the 
successive  progress  of  the  art.  A  naked  history 
of  poets  and  of  poetry,  such  as  has  been  often 
given,  is  a  mere  body  "without  soul,  unless  it  be 
enlivened  with  an  account  of  the  birth,  progress, 
and  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  the  causes  by 
which  they 


THE  LATIN  COMEDY. 

VI.  To  omit  nothing  essential  which  con- 
cerns this  part,  we  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin 
comedy.  When  the  arts  passed  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  comedy  took  its  turn  among  the  rest:  but 
the  Romans  applied  themselves  only  to  the  new 
species,  without  chorus  or  personal  abuse  ; 
though  perhaps  they  might  have  played  some 
translations  of  the  old  or  tho  middle  comedy, 
for  PUny  gives  an  account  of  one  which  was  re- 
presented in  his  own  time.  But  the  Roman  co- 
medy, which  was  modelled  upon  the  last  species 
of  the  Greek,  hath  nevertheless  its  different 
ages,  according  as  its  authors  were  rough  or 
polished.  The  pieces  of  Livins  Andronicus,J 
more  ancient  and  less  refined  than  those  of  the 
writers  who  learned  the  art  from  him,  may  be 
said  to  compose  the  first  ago,  or  the  old  Roman 
comedy  ana  tragedy.  To  him  you  must  join 
Nevius  his  contemporary,  and  Ennius,  who  lived 
some  years  after  him.  The  second  age  com- 
prises Pacuvius,  Cecilius,  Accius,  and  Plautus, 
unless  it  shall  be  thought  better  to  reckon 
Plautus  with  Terence,  to  make  the  third  and 
highest  age  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may 
properly  be  called  the  new  comedy,  especially 
with  regard  to  Terence,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Lelius,  and  the  faithful  copier  of  Menander. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themselves 
with  this  order  of  succession,  distinguished  their 
comedies  by  the  dressesjj  of  the  plovers.  The 
robe,  called  PrtttexttL,  with  large  borders  of  pur- 
ple, being  the  formal  dress  of  magistrates  in 
their  dignity  and  in  the  exercises  of  their  office, 
the  actors  who  had  this  dress  gave  its  name  to 
This  is  the  same  with  that  called 
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Trabeata*  from  Trabea,  the  dress  of  the  con- 
suls  in  peace,  and  the  generals  in  triumph.  The 
second  species  introduced  the  senators  not  in 
great  offices,  but  as  private  men ;  this  was  called 
Togata,  from  Toga.  The  last  species  was  named 
Tabernaria,  from  the  tunic,  or  the  common  dress 
of  the  people,  or  rather  from  the  mean  houses 
which  were  painted  on  the  scene.  There  is  no 
need  of  mentioning  the  farces  which  took  their 
name  and  original  from  Atella,  an  ancient  town 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  because  they  differed  from 
the  low  comedy  only  by  greater  licentiousness  ; 
nor  of  those  which  were  called  Palliatta,  from 
the  Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which  the  Greek  charac- 
ters Mere  dressed  upon  the  Roman  stage,  be- 
cause that  habit  only  distinguished  the  nation, 
not  the  dignity  or  character,  like  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  before.  To  say  truth, 
these  are  but  trifling  distinctions;  for,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  pages,  comedy  may 
be  more  usefully  and  judiciously  distinguished 
by  the  general  nature  of  its  subjects.  As  to  the 
Romans,  whether  they  had  or  had  not,  reason  for 
these  names,  they  have  left  us  so  little  upon  the 
subject  which  is  come  down  to  us,  that  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  a  distinction  which 
affords  us  no  solid  satisfaction.  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  only  authors  of  whom  we  are  in 
possession,  give  us  a  fuller  notion  of  the  real 
nature  of  their  comedy,  with  respect  at  least  to 
their  own  limes,  than  can  be  received  from 
names  and  terms,  from  which  we  have  no  real 
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VII.  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  wny,  let  us 
return  to  Aristophanes,  the  only  poet  in  whom 
we  can  now  I'm. I  the  Greek  comedy.  He  is  the 
single  writer  whom  the  violence  of  time  has  in 
some  degree  spared,  after  having  buried  in  dark- 
ness, and  almost  in  forgetfulness,  so  many  great 
men,  of  whom  we  have  nothing  but  the  names 
and  a  few  fragments,  and  such  slight  memorials 
as  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  defend  them  against 
the  enemies  of  the  honour  of  antiquity  ;  yet 
these  memorials  are  like  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  scarcely  affords  us  a  weak  and 
fading  light :  yet  from  this  glimmer  we  musl  en- 
deavour to  collect  rays  of  sufficient  strength  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  Greek  comedy,  approach- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Aristophanes 
little  is  known ;  what  account  we  can  give  of  it 
must  therefore  be  had  from  his  comedies.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  with  certainty  of  what  country 
he  was :  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  so  often 
called  in  question  his  qualification  as  a  citizen, 
that  they  have  made  it  doubtful.  Some  said,  he 
was  of  Rhodes,  others  of  Egena,  a  little  island 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ait  agreed  that  he  waa 
a  stranger.  As  to  himself,  he  said  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  born  in  the  Cydathenian 
quarter ;  but  he  confessed  that  some  of  his  for- 
tune was  in  Egena,  which  was  probably  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  his  family.  He  was,  however,  for- 
mally declared  a  citizen  of  Athens,  upon  evi- 
dence, whether  good  or  bad,  upon  a  decisive 
judgment,  and  this  for  having  made  his  judges 
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merry  by  an  application  of  a  saying  of  Telema- 
chus,*  of  which  this  is  the  sense  :  "  I  am,  as  my 
mother  telle  me,  t'i- eon  of  Philip  :  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  for  what  child 
knows  his  own  father  ?"  This  piece  of  merri- 
ment did  him  as  much  good  as  Archias  received 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero,  t  who  said  that  that 
poet  was  a  Roman  citizen.  An  honour  which, 
if  he  had  not  inherited  by  birth,  he  deserved  for 
his  genius. 

Aristophanes^  flourished  in  the  age  of  the 
great  men  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Socrates 
and  Euripides,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  He 
made  a  great  figure  during  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  not  merely  as  a  comic  poet  by  whom 
the  people  were  diverted,  but  as  the  censor  of 
the  government,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the 
state  to  reform  it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part  of 
the  arbitrator  of  the  pubbc.  A  particular  ac- 
count of  his  comedies  will  best  let  us  into  his 
personal  character  as  a  poet,  and  into  the  nature 
of  his  genius,  which  is  what  we  are  most  inte- 
rested to  know.  It  will,  however,  not  be  amiss 
to  prepossess  our  readers  a  little  by  the  judg- 
ments that  have  been  passed  upon  him  by  the 
critics  of  our  own  time,  without  forgetting  one 
of  the  ancients  that  ' 


ARISTOPHANES  CENSORED  AND  PRAISED. 

VIII.  "  Aristophanes,"  says  Father  Rapin, 
"is  not  exact  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fables ; 
bis  fictions  are  not  probable;  he  brings  real 
characters  upon  the  stage  too  coarsely  and  too 
openly.  Socrates,  whom  he  ridicules  so  much 
in  bis  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of  bur- 
lesque than  himself,  and  had  his  merriment 
without  his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  amidst  the  confusion  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  old  comedy,  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  uncommon  merit  always  gave  disgust, 
and  therefore  he  made  the  eminent  men  of  his 
time  the  subject  of  his  merriment  But  the  too 
great  desire  which  he  had  to  delight  the  people 
by  exposing  worthy  characters  upon  the  stage, 
made  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  unworthy  man  ; 
and  the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  dis- 
figured and  corrupted  by  the  indelicacy  and 
outrageousncss  of  his  manners.    After  all,  his 

S entry  consists  chiefly  in  new-coined  puffy 
lage.  The  dish  of  twenty-six  syllables, 
l  he  gives  in  his  last  scene  of  bis  *  Female 
Orators,'  would  please  few  tastes  in  our  days. — 
His  language  is  sometimes  obscure,  perplexed, 
and  vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words, 
his  oppositions  of  contradictory  terms,  his  mix- 
ture of  tragic  and  comic,  of  serious  and  bur- 
lesque, are  all  flat;  and  his  jocularity,  if  you 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  false,  Menander 
is  diverting  in  a  more  elegant  manner ;  his  style 
is  pore,  clear,  elevated,  and  natural ;  he  persuades 
like  an  orator,  and  instructs  like  a  philosopher; 
and  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  upon  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures 
of  civil  life  are  pleasing,  that  he  makes  every 
one  speak  according  to  his  character,  that  every 
man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  himself, 
he  always  follows  nature,  and  feels  for 
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the  personages  which  he  brings  upon  the  stage. 
To  conclude:  Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of 
these  authors,  says,  that  the  Muse  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  an  abandoned  prostitute,  and  that  of 
Menander  a  modest  woman.'" 

It  is  evident  that  this  whole  character  is  taken 
from  Plutarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  this 
remark  of  Father  Rapin,  since  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of  which  he  gives 
us  a  description. 

u  With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comic  poets, 
Plautus  is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  happy  in  his 
conceptions,  and  fruitful  of  invention.  He  has, 
however,  according  to  Horace,  some  low  jocu- 
larities, and  those  smart  sayings,  which  made  the 
vulgar  laugh,  made  him  be  pitied  by  men  of 
higher  taste.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  jests 
are  extremely  good,  but  others  likewise  are  very 
bad.  To  this  every  man  is  exposed  who  is  too 
much  determined  to  make  sallies  of  merriment; 
they  endeavour  to  raise  that  laughtc 
boles,  which  would  not  arise  by  a  just  repr 
tation  of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  reg 
as  Terence  in  the  scheme  of  his  designs,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  his  acts,  but  he  is  more  simple 
in  his  plot ;  for  the  fables  of  Terence  are  com- 
monly complex,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Andria, 
which  contains  two  amours.  It  was  imputed  as 
a  fault  to  Terence,  that,  to  bring  more  action 
upon  the  stage,  he  made  one  Latin  comedv  out 
ot  two  Greek ;  but  then  Terence  unravels  his 
plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautus 
did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes;  and 
though  Csesar  calls  Terence  but  one  half  of 
Menander,  because,  though  he  had  softness  and 
delicacy,  there  was  in  him  some  want  of  spright- 
liness  and  strength;  yet  he  has  written  in  s 
manner  so  natural  and  so  judicious,  that  though 
he  was  then  only  a  copy,  he  is  now  an  original. 
No  author  has  ever  had  a  more  exact  sense  of 
pure  nature.  Of  Cecilius,  since  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments,  I  shall  say  nothing.  All  that  we 
know  of  him  is  told  us  by  Varrus,  that  be  was 
happy  in  the  choice  of  subjects." 

Rapin  omits  many  others  for  the  same  reason, 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify 
us  forjudges.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
it  will  perhaps  not  displease  the  reader  to  see 
what  that  critic's  opinion  is  of  Lopea  de  Vega 
and  Moliere.  It  will  appear,  that  with  respect 
to  Lopea  de  Vega,  he  is  rather  too  profuse  of 
praise :  that  in  speaking  of  Moliere,  he  is  too 
parsimonious.  This  piece  will,  however,  be  of 
use  to  our  design,  when  we  shall  examine  to  the 
bottom  what  it  is  that  ought  to  make  the  cha- 
racter of  comedy. 

"No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  genius  for 
comedy  than  Lopes  de  Vega  the  Spaniard.  He 
had  a  fertility  of  wit,  joined  with  great  beauty  of 
conception,  and  a  wonderful  readiness  of  compo- 
sition ;  for  he  has  written  more  than  three  hun- 
dred comedies.  His  name  alone  gave  reputation 
to  his  pieces;  for  bis  reputation  was  so  well 
established,  that  a  work  which  came  from  his 
hands,  was  sure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the 
public.  He  had  a  mind  too  extensive  to  be  sub- 
jected to  rules,  or  restrained  by  limits.  For 
that  reason  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  own  ge- 
nius, on  which  he  could  always  depend  with 
confidence.  When  he  wrote,  he  consulted  no 
other  laws  than  the  taste  of  his  auditors,  and 
regulated  his  manner  more  by  the  success  of  hii 
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by  the  rules  of 
carded  all  scruple*  of  unity,  and  all  the  super* 
stitions  of  probability."  (This  is  certainly  not 
•aid  with  a  design  to  prui-c  him,  and  must  be 
connected  with  that  which  immediately  follows.) 
"  But  as  for  the  most  part  he  endeavours  at  too 
much  jocularity,  and  carries  ridicule  to  too  much 
refinement ;  his  conceptions  arc  often  rather 
happy  than  just,  and  rather  wild  than  natural ; 
for,  by  subtilizing  merriment  too  far,  it  becomes 
too  nice  to  be  true,  and  his  beauties  lusc  their 
power  of  striking  by  being  too  delicate  and  acute. 

"Among  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in 
comedy  farther  than  Moliere.  Our  ancient 
comic  writers  brought  no  characters  higher  than 
servants,  to  make  sport  upon  the  theatre  ;  but 
we  are  diverted  upon  the  theatre  of  Moliere  by 
marquises  and  people  of  quality.  Others  have 
exhibited  in  comedy  no  species  of  life  above  that 
of  a  citizen  ;  but  Moliere  shows  us  all  Paris, 
and  the  court.  He  is  the  only  man  among 
us,  who  has  laid  open  those  features  of  nature 
by  which  he  is  exactly  marked,  and  may  be  ac- 
curately known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictures 
are  so  natural,  that  they  are  felt  by  persons  of 
the  least  discernment,  and  his  power  of  plea- 
santry received  half  its  force  from  his  power  of 
copying.  Bis  Misanthrope  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  complete,  and  likewise  the  most  singu- 
lar character  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the 
stage  ;  but  the  disposition  oi  his  comedies  is 
always  defective  some  way  or  another.  This  is 
all  which  we  can  observe  in  general  upon 
comedy." 

Such  are  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined judges  of  works  of  genius,  from  w 
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man  has  ever  had  the  art  of  blending  all  the 
different  kinds  of  writing  so  equally  together. — 
After  having  studied  all  that  is  left  us  of  Gre- 
cian learning,  if  we  have  not  read  Aristophanes, 
we  cannot  yet  know  all  the  charms  and  beauties 
of  that  language." 

PLUTARCH'S  SENTIMENT  UPON  ARISTOPHANES 
AND  MENANDER. 

IX*  This  is  a  pompous  culogium  :  but  let  us 
suspend  our  opinion,  and  hear  that  of  Plutarch, 
who,  being  an  ancient,  well  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, at  least  after  we  have  heard  the  moderns 
before  him.  This  is  then  the  sum  of  his  judg- 
ment concerning  Aristophanes  and  Menander. 
To  Menander  he  gives  the  preference,  without 
allowing  much  competition.  He  objects  to 
Aristophanes,  that  he  carries  all  his  thoughts 
beyond  nature,  that  he  writes  rather  to  the 
crowd  than  to  men  of  character  ;  that  he  affects 
a  style  obscure  and  licentious  j  tragical,  pom- 
pous, and  mean,  sometimes  serious,  and  some- 
times ludicrous,  even  to  puerility ;  that  he  makes 
none  of  his  personages  speak  according  to  any 
distinct  character,  so  that  in  his  Eccnes  the  son 
cannot  be  known  from  the  father,  the  citizen 
from  the  boor,  the  hero  from  the  shopkeeper,  or 
the  divine  from  the  serving-man.  %\  hereas  the 
diction  of  Menander,  which  is  always  uniform 
and  pure,  is  very  justly  adapted  to  different 
characters,  rising  when  it  is  ncccusary  to  vigor- 
ous and  sprightly  comedy,  yet  without  trans- 
ng  the  proper  limits,  or  losing  sight  of 


though  they  are  not  all  oraculous,  some  advan- 
tages may  be  drawn,  as  they  always  make  some 
approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier,*  having  her  mind  full  of  the 
merit  of  Aristophanes,  expresses  herself  in  this 
manner :  "  No  man  had  ever  more  discernment 
then  he  in  finding  out  the  ridiculous,  or  a  more 
ingenious  manner  of  showing  it  to  others.    H  is 
remarks  are  natural  and  easy,  and,  what  very 
rarely  can  be  found,  with  great  copiousness  he 
has  great  delicacy.    To  say  all  at  once,  the  attic 
wit,  of  which  the  ancients  made  such  boast,  ap- 
pears more  in  Aristophanes  than  in  any  other 
that  I  know  of  in  antiquity.    But  what  is  most 
of  all  to  be  admired  in  him  is,  that  he  is  always 
so  much  master  of  the  subject  before  him,  that, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  himself,  he  finds 
a  way  to  introduce  naturally  things  which  at 
first  appeared  most  distant  from  his  purpose  ; 
and  even  the  most  quick  and  unexpected  of  his 
desultory  sallies  appear  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  foregoing  incidents.    This  is  that 
art  which  sets  the  dialogues  of  Plato  above  imita- 
tion, which  we  must  consider  as  so  many  dra- 
matic pieces,  which  are  equally  entertaining 
by  the  action  and  by  the  dialogue.   The  style 
of  Aristophanes  is  no  less  pleasing  than  nis 
fancy  ;  for,  besides  its  clearness,  its  vigour,  and 
its  sweetness,  there  is  in  it  a  certain  harmony 
so  delightful  to  the  car,  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
equal  to  that  of  reading  it    When  he  applies 
himself  to  vulgar  mediocrity  of  style,  he  descends 
without  meanness  :  when  he  attempts  the  sub- 
he  is  elevated  without  obscurity  ;  and  no 


nature,  in  which  Menander,  says  Plutarch,  has 
attained  a  perfection  to  which  no  other  writer 
has  arrived.    For  what  man  besides  himself  has 
ever  found  the  art  of  making  a  diction  equally 
suitable  to  women  and  children,  to  old  and 
young,  to  divinities  and  heroes  ?    Now  Menan- 
der has  found  this  happy  secret,  in  the  equality 
and  flexibility  of  his  diction,  which,  though  al- 
ways the  same,  is  nevertheless  different  upon 
different  occasions ;  like  a  current  of  clear  water, 
(to  keep  closely  to  the  thoughts  of  Plutarch,) 
which  running  through  banks  differently  turned, 
complies  with  all  their  turns  backward  and  for- 
ward, without  changing  any  thing  of  its  nature 
or  its  purity.    Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  part  of 
the  merit  of  Menander,  that  he  began  very 
young,  and  was  stopped  only  by  old  age,  at  a 
time  when  he  would  have  produced  the  greatest 
wonders,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  This, 
joined  to  a  reflection  which  he  makes  as  he  re- 
turns to  Aristophanes,  shows  that  Aristophanes 
continued  a  long  time  to  display  his  powers: 
for  his  poetry,  says  Plutarch,  is  a  strumpet  that 
affects  sometimes  the  airs  of  a  prude,  but  whose 
impudence  cannot  be  forgiven  by  the  people,  and 
whose  affected  modesty  is  despised  by  men  of 
decency.    Menander,  on  the  contrary,  always 
shows  himself  a  man  agreeable  and  witty,  a 
companion  desirable  upon  the  stage,  at  table, 
and  in  gay  assemblies ;  an  extract  of  all  the 
treasures  of  Greece,  who  deserves  always  to  be 
read,  and  always  to  please.   His  irresistible 
power  of  persuasion*  and  the  reputation  which 
ne  has  had,  of  being  the  best  master  of  language 
of  Greece,  sufficiently  show  the  delightfulness  of 
his  style.    Upon  this  article  of  Menander,  Plu- 
tarch does  not  know  how  to  make  an  end  ;  he 

  says,  that  he  is  the  delight  of  philosophers  fa- 
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>w  enamelled  with  flowers,  where  purer 
air  gratifies  the  sense  j  that  notwithstanding  the 
powers  of  the  other  comic  poets  ot*  Athens,  Me- 
nander  has  always  been  considered  as  possessing 
a  salt  peculiar  to  himself,  drawn  from  the  same 
waters  that  gave  birth  to  Venus.  That  on  the 
contrary,  the  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  keen, 
coarse,  and  corrosive ;  that  one  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther his  dexterity,  which  has  been  so  much 
boasted,  consists  not  more  in  the  characters  than 
in  the  expression,  for  he  is  charged  with  playing 
often  upon  words,  with  affecting  antithetical  al- 
lusions ;  that  he  has  spoiled  the  copies  which  he 
endeavoured  to  take  after  nature ;  that  artifice 
in  his  plays  is  wickedness,  and  simplicity,  bru- 
tishness ;  that  his  jocularity  ought  to  raise  hisses 
rather  than  laughter ;  that  his  amours  have  more 
impudence  than  gayoty ;  and  that  he  has  not  so 
much  written  for  men  of  understanding,  as  for 
minds  blackened  with  envy  and  corrupted  with 
debauchery. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

X.  After  such  a  character  there  seems  no  need 
of  going  further;  and  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory  of 
so  hateful  a  writer,  that  makes  us  so  poor  a  re- 
compense for  the  loss  of  Menander,  who  can- 
not be  recalled.  But  without  showing  any  mercy 
to  the  indecent  or  malicious  sallies  of"  Aristo- 
phanes, any  more  than  to  Plautus  his  imitator, 
or  at  least  the  inheritor  of  his  genius,  may  it  not 
be  allowed  us  to  do,  with  respect  to  him,  what,  if 
I  mistake  not,  Lucretius*  did  to  Ennius,  from 
whose  muddy  verses  he  gathered  jewels  ?  Enni 
de  slereore  gemmas. 

Besides,  we  must  not  believe  that  Plutarch, 
who  lived  more  than  four  ages  after  Menander, 
and  more  *han  five  after  Aristophanes,  has 
passed  so  exact  a  judgment  upon  both,  that  it 
may  be  fit  to  re-examine  it  Plato,  the  contem- 
porary of  Aristophanes,  thought  very  differently, 
at  least  of  his  genius  ;  for,  in  his  piece  called 
"The  Entertainment,"  he  gives  that  poet  a  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  makes  him  speak,  accord- 
ing to  his  character,  with  Socrates  himself;  from  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  apparent  that  this  dia- 1 
logue  ot  Plato  was  composed  before  the  time 
that  Aristophanes  wrote  his  "Clouds*'  against 
Socrates.  Plato  is  likewise  said  to  have  sent  a 
copy  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionysius  the  tvrant, 
with  advice  to  read  it  diligently,  if  he  would  at- 


tain a  complete  judgment  of  the  state  of  the 
Athenian  republic. 

Many  other  scholars  have  thought  that  they 
might  depart  somewhat  from  the  opinion  of  Plu- 
tarch. F rischlinus,  for  example,  one  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  Aristophanes,  though  he  justly 
allows  his  taste  to  be  less  pure  than  that  of  Me- 
nander, has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  against 
the  outrageous  censure  of  the  ancient  critic.  In 
the  first  place,  he  condemns  without  mercy  his 
ribaldry  and  obscenity.  But  this  part,  so  worthy 
of  contempt,  and  written  only  for  the  lower 
people,  according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad 
as  it  is,  after  all  is  not  the  chief  part  which  is 
left  of  Aristophanes.  I  will  not  say  with  Frisch- 
Knus,  that  Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  contradict 
himself,  and  in  reality  commends  the  poet  when 
he  accuses  him  of  having  adapted  his  language 
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to  the  stage;  by  the  stage,  in  this  place,  he 
meant  the  theatre  of  Farces,  on  which  low  mirth 
and  buffoonery  were  exhibited.  This  plea  of 
Frischlinus  is  a  mere  cavil ;  and  though  the  post 
had  obtained  his  end,  which  was  to  divert  a 
corrupted  populace,  he  would  not  have  been  lea 
a  bad  man,  nor  less  a  despicable  poet,  notwith- 
standing the  excuse  of  his  defender.  To  be 
able  in  the  highest  degree  to  divert  fools  and 
libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, by  this  defence  that  we  must  justify  the 
character  of  Aristophanes.  The  depraved  taste 
of  the  crowd,  who  once  drove  away  Cratinos 
and  his  company,  because  the  scenes  bad  not 
low  buffoonery  enough  for  their  taste,  will  not 
justify  Aristophanes,  since  Menander  found  • 
way  of  changing  the  taste  by  giving  a  sort  ot 
comedy,  not  indeed  so  modest  as  Plutarch  repre- 
sents it,  but  less  licentious  than  before.  Nor  is 
Aristophanes  better  justified  by  the  r 
he  himself  offers,  when  he  says,  that  he 
bited  debauchery  upon  the  stage,  not  to  corrupt 
the  morals,  but  to  mend  them.  The  sight  of 
gross  faults  is  rather  a  poison  than  a  remedy. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  reason,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  a  just  account. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  appearance,  Plutarch 
had  in  his  hands  all  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
which  were  at  least  fifty  in  number.  In  these 
he  saw  more  licentiousness  than  has  come  to 
our  hands,  though  in  the  eleven  that  are  still 
remaining,  there  is  much  more  than  could  be 
wished. 

Plutarch  censures  him  in  the  second  place  for 

flaymg  upon  words;  and  against  this  charge 
'rischlinus  defends  him  with  less  akilL  It  is 
impossible  to  exemplify  this  in  French.  But 
after  all,  this  part  is  so  little,  that  it  deserves 
not  so  severe  a  reprehension,  especially  since 
among  those  sayings,  there  are  some  so  mis- 
chievously malignant  that  they  became  prover- 
bial, at  least  by  the  sting  of  their  malice,  if  not 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit  One  example  will 
he  sufficient :  speaking  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or 
the  excisemen  of  Athens,  he  crushes  them  at 
once  by  observing, non  auod e$sent  rapes}  $td  Aa/us). 
The  work  lamia  signified  walking  tpirits,  which, 
according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  devoured  men ; 
this  makes  the  spirit  of  the  sarcasm  against  the 
tax-gatherers.  This  cannot  be  rendered  in  our 
language;  but  if  any  thing  as  good  had  been 
said  in  France  on  the  like  occasion,  it  would 
have  lasted  too  long,  and  like  many  other  say- 
ings among  us  been  too  well  received.  The 
best  is,  that  Plutarch  himself  confesses  that  it 
was  extremely  applauded. 

The  third  charge  is,  a  mixture  of  tragic  and 
comic  style.  This  accusation  is  certainly  true  ; 
Aristophanes  often  gets  into  the  buskin  ;  but 
we  must  examine  upon  what  occasion.  He  i 
not  take  upon  him  the  character  of  a  ti 
writer ;  but,  having  remarked  that  his  trick  of 
parody  was  always  well  received  bra  people 
who  liked  to  laugh  at  that  for  which  they  had 
been  just  weeping,  he  is  eternally  using  the  same 
craft  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  tragedy  or  strik- 
ing passages  known  by  memory  by  the  Athe- 
nians which  he  does  not  turn  into  merriment,  by 
throwing  over  it  a  dress  of  ridicule  and  bur- 
lesque, which  is  done  sometimes  by  changing  or 
the  words,  and  sometimes  by  an 
application  of  the  whole 
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These  are  the  shred  ■  of  tragedy,  in  which  he 
arrays  the  comic  muse,  to  make  her  still  more 
comic  Cratinus  had  before  done  the  same 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  he  made  a  comedy 
called  "Ulysses,"  to  burlesque  Homer  and  his 
Odyssey ;  which  shows,  that  the  wits  and  poets, 
arc,  with  respect  to  one  another,  much  the  same 
at  all  times,  and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  here. 
I  will  prove  this  system  by  facts,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  merriment  of  Aristophanes 
upon  our  three  celebrated  tragedians.  This 
being  the  case,  the  mingled  style  of  Aristophanes 
will,  perhaps,  not  deserve  so  much  censure  as 
Plutarch  has  vented.  We  have  no  need  of  the 
Travesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  parodies  of  our  own 
time,  nor  of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  to  show  us 
that  this  medley  may  have  its  merit  upon  parti- 
cular  occasions. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  his  ob- 
scurity, his  meanness,  and  his  high  flights,  and 
of  all  the  seeming  inequality  of  style,  which  puts 
Plutarch  in  a  rage.  These  censures  can  never 
be  just  upon  a  poet,  whose  sty  I  ■  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  perfectly  Attic,  and  of  an  Atti- 
cism which  made  them  extremely  delightful  to 
the  lovers  of  the  Athenian  taste.  Plutarch, 
perhaps,  rather  means  to  blame  the  choruses  of 
which  the  language  is  so m times  elevated,  some- 


the  inhabitants  of  islands.    If  we  do  not  say 

with  Longinus,  that  a  popular  government  kin- 
dles eloquence,  and  that  a  lawful  monarchy 
stifles  it;  at  least  it  is  easy  to  discover  by  the 
event,  that  eloquence  in  different  governments 
takes  a  different  appearance.     In  republics  it  is 
more  sprightly  and  violent,  and  in  monarchies 
more  insinuating  and  soft    The  same  thins 
may  be  said  of  ridicule ;  it  follows  the  cast  of 
genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  government 
Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particularly  of  the 
age  which  we  are  now  considering,  must  have 
been  rougher  than  that  of  the  ace  which  follow- 
ed it  for  the  same  reason  that  Horace  is  more 
delicate,  and  Lucilius  more  pointed.   A  dish  of 
satire  was  always  a  delicious  treat  to  human 
malignity,  but  that  dish  was  differently  seasoned, 
as  the  manners  were  polished  more  or  less.  By 
polished  manners,  I  mean  that  good -breeding, 
that  art  of  reserve  and  self- restraint,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  dependence.   If  one  were 
to  determine  the  preference  due  to  one  of  those 
kinds  of  pleasantry  of  which  both  have  their 
value,  there  would  not  need  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, every  voice  would  join  in  favour  of  the 
softer,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which  is 
rough.    Menander  will,  therefore,  be  preferred, 
but  Aristophanes  will  not  be  despised,  especially 


times  burlesque,  always  very  poetical,  and  there-  since  he  was  the  first  who  quitted  that  wild  prac- 


fore  in  appearance  not  suitable  to  comedy.  But 
the  chorus  which  had  been  borrowed  from  tra 
gedy,  was  then  all  the  fashion,  particularly  for 
pieces  of  satire,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  them 
like  the  other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of 
the  middle  comedy ;  whereas  Menander  sup- 

E'ssed  them,  not  so  much  in  compliance  with 
own  judgment  as  >n  obedience  to  the  public 
edicts.  It  is  not  therefore,  this  mixture  of  tra- 
ffic and  comic  that  will  place  Aristophanes  below 
Menander. 

The  fifth  charge  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction 
of  character  ;  that  for  example,  he  makes  wo- 
men speak  like  orators,  and  orators  like  slaves ; 
but  it  appears  by  the  characters  which  he  ridi- 
cules, that  this  objection  falls  of  itself.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  a  poet  who  painted,  not 
imaginary  characters,  but  real  persons,  men  well 
known,  citizens  whom  he  called  by  their  names, 
and  showed  in  dresses  like  their  own,  and  masks 
resembling  their  faces,  whom  he  branded  in  the 
sight  of  a  whole  city,  extremely  haughty  and 
full  of  derision  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  such 
a  poet  could  never  be  supposed  to  miss  his  cha- 
racters. The  applause,  which  his  licentiousness 
produced,  is  too  good  a  justification ;  besides,  if 
he  had  not  succeeded,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
fate  of  Eupolis,  who  in  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Drowned  Man,"  having  imprudently  pulled  to 
pieces  particular  persons  more  powerful  than 
himself,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  drowned  more 
effectually  than  those  he  had  drowned  upon  the 
open  stage, 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, as  having  too  much  acrimony,  is  bet- 
ter founded.  Such  was  the  turn  of  a  species  of 
comedy,  in  which  all  licentiousness  was  allowed : 
in  a  nation  which  made  every  thing  a  subject  of 
laughter,  in  its  jealousy  of  immoderate  liberty, 
ana  its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of  rule  and 
superiority  ;  for  the  genius  of  independency  na- 
turally produces  a  kind  of  satire  more  keen  and 
be  easily  observed  in  most  of 
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tice  of  satirizing  at  liberty  right  or  wrong,  and 
by  a  comedy  ot  another  cast  made  way  for  the 
manner  of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet,  and 
less  dangerous.  There  is  yet  another  distinction 
to  be  mode  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one, 
and  the  softness  of  the  other ;  the  works  of  the 
one  are  acrimonious,  and  of  the  other  soft,  be- 
cause the  one  exhibited  personal  and  the  other 
general  characters ;  which  leaves  us  still  at 
liberty  to  examine,  if  these  different  designs 
might  not  be  executed  with  equal  delicacy. 

We  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particu- 
lars ;  in  this  place  we  say  only  that  the  reigning 
taste,  or  the  love  of  striking  likenesses,  might 
justify  Aristophanes  for  having  turned,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  art  into  malignity,  simplicity  into 
brutality,  merriment  into  farce,  and  amour  into 
impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet  could  be  ex- 
cused for  painting  pubUc  folly  and  vice  in  their 
true  colours. 
There  is  a  motive  of  interest  at  the  bottom 


poetic 

attack,  at  the  instigation  of  two  wretches,*  has 
too  many  friends  among  good  men,  to  have  par- 
don granted  for  so  horrid  a  crime.  This  has 
filled  them  with  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Aristophanes,  which  is  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  a  spirit  wherever  it  comes,  more 
dangerous  than  any  other.  A  common  enemy 
will  confess  some  good  qualities  in  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  a  philosopher,  made  partial  by  philo- 
sophy, is  never  at  rest  till  he  has  totally  destroyed 
him  who  has  hurt  the  roost  tender  part  of  his 
heart ;  that  is,  has  disturbed  him  in  his  adherence 
to  some  character,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
takes  possession  of  the  mind.   The  mind  is  the 

the  most  tender  of  its 
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life,  and  reputation,  may  I 
be  in  another's  power,  but  opinion  is  always 
independent.  If  any  man  can  obtain  that  gentle 
influence,  by  which  he  ingratiates  himself  with 
the  understanding,  and  makes  a  sect  in  a  com- 
monwealth, his  followers  will  sacrifice  themselves  ( 
for  him,  and  nobody  will  be  pardoned  that  dares 
to  attack  him  justly  or  unjustly,  because  that 
truth,  real  or  imaginary,  which  he  maintaine-i, 
is  now  become  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing 
for  the  extinction  of  this  hatred ;  it  will  be  pro- 
pagated from  age  to  age ;  and  there  is  no  hope 
that  Aristophanes  will  ever  be  treated  with  ten- 
derness by  the  disciples  of  Plato,  who  made 
Socrates  his  hero.  Every  body  else  may,  per- 
haps, confess  that  Aristophanes,  though  in  one 
instance  a  bad  man,  may  nevertheless  be  a  good 
poet ;  but  distinctions,  like  these,  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  one  or  other 
dictates  all  characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reasons,  such  as  they  are, 
for  or  against  Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Frisch- 
linus  his  defender,  I  must  not  omit  one  thing 
which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  perhaps,  with- 
out taking  in  the  rest,  put  Plutarch  out  of 
humour,  which  is  that  perpetual  farce  which 
goes  through  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
like  the  character  of  Harlequin  on  the  Italian 
theatre.  What  kind  of  personages  are  clouds, 
frogs,  wasps,  and  birds?  Plutarch,  used  to  a 
comic  stage  of  a  very  different  appearance,  must 
have  thought  them  strange  things;  and  yet 
stranger  must  they  appear  to  us  who  have  a 
newer  kind  of  comedy,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  unacquainted.  This  is  what  our  poet  may 
be  charged  with,  and  what  may  be  proved  be- 
yond refutation.  This  charge  comprises  all  the 
rest,  and  against  this  I  shall  not  pretend  to  jus- 
tify him.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  say,  that 
Aristophanes  wrote  for  an  age  that  required 
shows  which  filled  the  eye,  and  grotesque  paint- 
ings in  satirical  performances;  that  the  crowds 
of  spectators,  which  sometimes  neglected  Car- 
tinus  to  throng  Aristophanes,  obliged  him  more 
and  more  to  comply  with  the  ruling  taste,  lest 
he  should  lose  the  public  favour  by  pictures 
more  delicate  and  less  striking;  that,  in  a  state 
where  it  was  considered  as  policy  to  lay  open 
every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  ambition, 
singularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  a 
haranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  counsellor, 
from  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of 
their  most  valuable  interests:  and  that  this 
comedy,  in  the  attempt  to  lead  and  please  the 
people,  claimed  a  right  to  the  strongest  touches 
of  eloquence,  and  had  likewise  the  power  of 
personal  painting  peculiar  to  herself.  All  these 
reasons,  and  many  others,  would  disappear  im- 
mediately, and  my  mouth  would  be  stopped  with 
a  single  word,  with  which  every  body  would 
agree ;  my  antagonist  would  tell  me  that  such  an 
age  was  to  be  pitied,  and  passing  on  from  age  to 
age,  till  he  came  to  our  own,  he  would  conclude 
flatly,  that  we  are  the  only  possessors  of  common 
sense ;  a  determination  with  which  the  French 
are  too  much  reproached,  and  which  overthrows 
all  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity.  At  the 
sight  of  so  many  happy  touches,  which  one 
cannot  help  admiring  in  Aristophanes,  a  man 
might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  lament  that  such 
a  genius  was  thrown  into  an  age  of  fools :  but 
what  age  has  been  without  them  ? 


not  we  ourselves  reason  to  fear, 
should  judge  of  Mohere  and  his  age,  aa  we  judge 
of  Aristophanes  ?  Menander  altered  the  taste, 
and  was  applauded  in  Athens,  but  it  was  after 
Athens  was  changed.  Terence  imitated  him  si 
Rome,  and  obtained  the  preference  over  Plaulns, 
though  Ca>sar  called  him  but  a  demi-Menander, 
because  he  appears  to  want  that  spirit  and  viva- 
city which  he  calls  the  vis  eomiea.  We  are  now 
weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  and  Terence, 
and  leave  them  for  Mohere,  who  appears  like  a 
new  star  in  a  new  course.  Who  can  answer, 
that  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  has  passed 
between  these  four  writers  there  will  not  arise 
another  author,  or  another  taste,  that  may  bring 
Moliere,  in  his  turn,  into  neglect  T  Without 
going  further,  our  neighbours,  the  English,  think 
he  wants  force  and  fire.  WhethcMhey  are  right, 

advance  is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  conclusion, 
that  comic  authors  must  grow  obsolete  with  the 
modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any 
one  climate,  for  the  sovereign  rule  of  taste.  But 
let  us  talk  with  more  exactness,  and  endeavour 
by  an  exact  analysis  to  find  out  what  there  is  in 
comedy,  whether  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus, 
of  Meander  and  Terence,  of  Moliere  and  his 
rivals,  which  is  never  obsolete,  and  must  please 
all  ages  and  all  nations. 

REMARKABLE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  STATS 
OF  COMEDY  AND  THE  OTHER  WORKS  OF  CEXICJ, 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THEIR  DURATION. 

XI.  I  now  speak  particularly  of  comedy ;  for 
we  must  observe  that  between  that  and  other 
works  of  literature, 
an 

tiquity  wi 

endeavour  palpably  to  show. 

All  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  a 
duced;  tbey  carry  its  stamp  upon  them;  the 
manners  of  the  limes  are  impressed  by  indelible 
marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  best  of  past 
times  were  rude  in  comparison  with  ours,  the 
cause  of  the  ancients  is  decided  against  them; 
and  the  want  of  politeness,  with  which  their 


rks  of  literature,  especially  tragedy,  there  is 
essential  difference,  which  the  enemies  of  an- 
lity  will  not  understand,  and  which  1  shall 


works  are  charged  in  our  days,  must  be 
rally  confessed.  History  alone  seems  to  claim 
exemption  from  this  accusation.  Nobody  will 
dare  to  say  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  of  Li- 
vius  or  Tacitus,  that  which  has  been  said  without 
scruple  of  Homer  and  the  ancient  poets.  The 
reason  is,  that  history  takes  the  nearest  way  to 
its  purpose,  and  gives  the  characters  and  prac- 
tices of  nations,  be  they  what  they  will ;  it  has 
no  dependence  upon  its  subject,  and  offers  no- 
thing to  examination,  but  the  art  of  the  narrative. 
A  history  of  China  well  written,  would  please 
a  Frenchman  as  well  as  one  of  France.  It  is 
otherwise  with  mere  works  of  genius,  tbey  de- 
pend upon  their  subjects,  and  consequently  upon 
the  characters  and  practices  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written ;  this  at  least  is  the  light  io 
which  they  are  beheld.  This  rule  of  judgment 
is  not  equitable ;  for,  as  I  have  said  over  and 
over,  all  the  orators  and  poets  are  painters,  and 
merely  painters.  They  exhibit  nature  as  it  is 
before  them,  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  edu- 
cation, which,  without  changing  it  entirely,  yet 
give  it,  in  different  ages  and  climates,  a  f 
appearance  ;  but  we  i 
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circumstances  which  we  measure  by  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  days.  According  to  this  pre- 
judice, oratory  depends  more  upon  its  subject 
than  history,  and  poetry  yet  more  than  oratory. 
Our  times,  therefore,  snow  more  regard  to  He- 
rodotus and  Suetonius,  than  to  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer 
or  Virgil.  Of  this  prejudice,  there  are  regular 
gradations ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which 
we  have  left,  we  show,  for  the  same  impercepti- 
ble reason,  less  regard  to  tragic  poets  than  to 
others.  The  reason  is,  that  the  subjects  of  their 
paintings  are  more  examined  than  the  art  Thus 
comparing  the  "Achilles"  and  "Hippolytus" 
of  Euripides,  with  those  of  Racine,  we  drive 
them  off  the  stage,  without  considering  that  Ra- 
cine's heroes  will  be  driven  off,  in  a  future  age, 
if  the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  measured  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  having  the  passions  for  its  object, 
is  not  wholly  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  our  taste, 
which  would  make  our  own  manners  the  rule  of 
human  kind;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  heroes 
are  often  dressed  in  external  modes  of  appear- 
ance that  disgust  us,  yet  they  break  through  the 
veil  when  they  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  can- 
not deny  them  to  be  in  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  essence  then  gets  the  better  of 
the  circumstance.  The  passions  of  Greece  and 
France  do  not  so  much  differ  by  the  particular 
characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree  by 
the  participations  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
same  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tragic 
poets  will,  therefore,  get  clear  by  suffering  only 
a  little  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon  their 
times ;  but  these  times  and  themselves  will  be 
well  recompensed  by  the  admiration  which  their 
art  will  irresistibly  enforce. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  situation ; 
fir,  not  only  its  object  is  the  ridiculous,  which, 
though  in  reality  always  the  same,  is  so  depen- 
dant on  custom,  as  to  change  its  appearance 
with  time  and  with  place ;  but  the  art  of  a  comic 
writer  is,  to  lay  hold  of  that  species  of  the  ridicu- 
lous which  will  catch  the  spectators  of  the  pre- 
sent hour,  without  regard  to  futurity.  But 
though  comedy  has  attained  its  end,  and  diverted 
the  pit,  for  which  it  was  written  ;  if  it  goes 
down  to  posterity,  it  is  in  a  new  world,  where  it 
is  no  longer  known;  it  becomes  there  quite  a 
foreigner,  because  there  are  no  longer  the  same 
originals,  nor  the  same  species  of  the  ridi- 
culous, nor  the  same  spectators,  but  a  set  of 
merciless  readers,  who  complain  that  they  are 
tired  with  it,  though  it  once  filled  Athens,  Rome, 
or  Paris,  with  merriment  This  position  is  ge- 
nernl,  and  comprises  all  poets  and  all  ages.  To 
say  all  at  once,  comedy  is  the  slave  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  reigning  taste ;  tragedy  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  slavery,  because 
the  ends  of  the  two  species  of  poetry  arc  differ- 
ent For  this  reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  all 
ages,  there  are  critics  who  measure  every  thing 
by  the  same  rule,  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  co- 
medy of  Aristophanes  become  obsolete,  that  of 
Menander  likewise,  after  having  delighted 
Athens,  and  revived  again  at  Rome,  at  last  suf- 
fered by  force  of  time.  The  Muse  of  Moliere 
baa  almost  made  both  of  them  forgotten,  and 
would  still  be  walking  the  stage,  if  the  desire  of 
novelty  did  not  in  time  make  us  weary  of  that 
which  we  have  too  frequently  admired. 


Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their 
judgment  independent  upon  manners  and  cus- 
toms,  and  of  such  men  there  have  been  always 
some,  have  not  judged  so  severely  either  of 
times,  of  of  writers;  they  have  discovered  that 
a  certain  resemblance  runs  through  all  polished 
ages,  which  arc  alike  in  essential  things,  and 
differ  only  in  external  manners,  which,  if  we 
except  religion,  are  things  of  indifference ;  that 
wherever  there  is  genius,  politeness,  liberty,  or 
plenty,  there  prevails  an  exact  and  delicate  taste, 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expressed,  is  felt  by 
those  that  were  born  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens,  the 
inventress  of  all  the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  the 
Roman  and  then  of  general  taste,  did  not  consist 
of  stupid  savages;  that  the  Athenian  and  Au- 
gustan ages  have  always  been  considered  as 
times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  ex- 
cellence, though  we  may  distinguish  the  good 
authors  from  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,  yet 
we  ought  to  suspend  the  vehemence  of  criticism, 
and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity  before  we 
pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writers,  whoso 
good  taste  has  been  universally  applauded. 
This  obvious  consideration  has  disposed  them  to 
pause ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
original  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is 
not  only  a  stable  and  immutable  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  common  understanding  in  all  tunes  and 
places,  which  is  never  obsolete ;  but  that  there 
is  another  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  we  are  now 
treating,  which  depends  upon  times  and  places, 
and  is  therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the 
other,  and  from  these  two  blended  together  re- 
sults what  is  called  the  taste  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  an  age  sprightly  and  polite,  an 
age  which  leaves  works  for  a  long  time  behind 
it,  an  age  which  is  imitated  or  criticised  when 
revolutions  have  thrown  it  out  of  sight 

Upon  this  incontestable  principle,  which  sup- 
poses a  beauty  universal  and  absolute,  and  a 
beauty  likewise  relative  and  particular,  which 
are  mingled  through  one  work  in  very  different 
proportions,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the 
contrary  judgments  passed  on  Aristophanes.  If 
we  consider  him  only  with  respect  to  the  beau- 
ties, which,  though  they  do  not  please  us,  de- 
lighted the  Athenians,  we  shall  condemn  him  at 
once,  though  even  this  sort  of  beauty  may  some- 
times have  its  original  in  universal  beauty  carried 
to  extravagance.  Instead  of  commending  him 
for  being  able  to  give  merriment  to  the  most  re- 
fined nation  of  those  days,  we  shall  proceed  to 
place  that  people,  with  all  their  atticism,  in  the 
rank  of  savages,  whom  we  take  upon  us  to  de- 
grade, because  they  have  no  other  qualifications 
but  innocence  and  plain  understanding.  But 
have  not  wc  likewise,  amidst  our  more  polished 
manners,  beauties  merely  fashionaole,  which 
make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of 
former  times  ;  beauties  of  which  our  self-love 
now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will 
disgust  our  grandsons  ?  Let  us  be  more  equit- 
able, let  us  leave  this  relative  beauty  to  its  real 
value  more  or  less  in  every  age  :  or  if  we  must 
pass  judgment  upon  it,  let  us  say  that  these 
touches  in  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and  Mo- 
liere, were  well  struck  off  in  their  own  time ; 
but  that^comparing  them  with  true  beauty,  that 
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that  ot  Menander  was  too  weak,  and  that  of 
Moliere  was  a  peculiar  varnish  formed  of  one 
and  the  other,  which,  without  being  an  imita- 
tion, is  itself  inimitable,  yet  depending  upon 
time,  which  will  efface  it  by  degrees,  as  our  na- 
tions, which  are  every  day  changing,  shall  re- 
ceive a  sensible  alteration.  Much  of  this  has 
already  happened  since  tho  time  of  Moliere, 
who,  if  he  was  now  to  come  again,  must  take  a 
new  road. 

With  respect  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which 
comedy  admits  much  fewer  than  tragedy,  when 
they  are  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  we 
roust  not  too  easily  set  Aristophanes  and  Plau- 
tus  below  Menander  and  Terence.  We  may 
properly  hesitate  with  Boileau,  whether  we  shall 

E refer  the  French  comedy  to  the  Greek  and 
>atin.  Let  us  only  give,  like  him,  the  great  rule 
for  pleasing  in  all  ages,  and  the  key  by  which 
all  the  difficulties  in  passing  judgment  may  be 
opened.  This  rule  and  this  key  are  nothing  else 
but  the  ultimate  design  of  the  comedy. 


Etodiez  la  cour,  et  connoiesez  la  ville  : 
L'une  ei  1'autre  est  toujours  en  modeles  fertile. 
C'eat  par-la  que  Moliere  illuetrani  sea  ecrlia 
Feui-eire  de  eon  art  eitt  remporte  le  priz. 
Si  mnini  ami  du  peuple  en  aea  rioctee  peintures 
II  n'efit  point  fait  souvent  grimacer  mi  figures, 
Quttie:  poor  lc  bouflVm  l'agrenble  ei  le  An, 
Et  aane  home  a  Terence  aliic  Tabarin  * 

In  truth,  Aristophanes  and  Plautus  united 
buffoonery  and  delicacy  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Moliere:  and  for  this  they  may  be  blamed. 
That  which  then  pleased  at  Athens,  and  at 
Rome,  was  a  transitory  beauty,  which  had  not 
sufficient  foundation  in  truth,  and  therefore  the 
taste  changed.  But  if  we  condemn  those  ages 
for  this,  what  age  shall  we  spare  ?  Let  us  refer 
every  thing  to  permanent  and  universal  taste, 
and  we  shall  find  in  Aristophanes  at  least  as 
much  to  commend  as  censure. 

TRAGEDY  MORE  UNIFORM  THAN  COMEDY. 

XII.  But  before  we  go  on  to  his  works,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  make  some  reflections  upon 
tragedy  and  comedv.  Tragedy,  though  different 
according  to  the  difference  of  times  and  writers, 
is  uniform  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon  the 
passions,  which  never  change.  With  comedy 
it  is  otherwise.  Whatever  difference  thcro  is 
between  Eschylua,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides; 
between  Comcille  and  Racine  ;  between  the 
French  and  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  be  found 
sufficient  to  constitute  more  than  one  species  of 
tragedy. 

The  works  of  those  great  masters  are,  in 
some  respects,  like  the  sea-nymphs,  of  whom 
Ovid  says,  "  That  their  faces  were  not  the  same, 
jret  so  much  alike  that  they  might  be  known  to 


Fades  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  di versa  taroen,  quaiem  decet  ease  aororum. 

The 


reason  is,  that  the  same  passions  gi 
tion  and  animation  to  them  all.    With  it 


to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and 

ir  and  Terence,  M 
tators,  if  we  compare  them 


>p!ianes 

Menander  and  Terence,  Moliere  and  his  imi 


vc  ac- 
res pect 
Plautus, 


one  with  another, 
we  shall  find  something  of  a  family  likeness, 
but  much  less  strongly  marked,  on  account  of 
the  different  appearance  which  ridicule  and  plea- 
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age.  They  will  not  pass  for  sisters,  but  for  very 
distant  relations.  The  Muse  of  Aristophanes 
and  Plautus,  to  speak  of  her  with  justice,  is  a 
bacchanal  at  least,  whose  malignant  tongue  a 
dipped  in  gall,  or  in  poison  dangerous  as  that 
of  the  aspic  or  viper;  but  whose  bursts  of 
malice,  and  sallies  of  wit,  often  give  a  blow 
where  it  is  not  expected.  The  Muse  of  Terence, 
and  consequently  of  Menander,  is  an  artless  and 
un  painted  beauty,  of  easy  gayety,  whose  feature! 
are  rather  delicate  than  striking,  rather  soft  thaa 
strong,  rather  plain  and  modest  than  , 
haughty,  but  always  perfectly  natural. 

Ce  n'eet  pas  un  portrait,  une  itnafe  srmblable : 
C'eat  un  file,  un  amain,  un  pen  veritable. 

The  Muse  of  Moliere  is  not  always  plainly 
dressed,  but  takes  airs  of  quality,  and  rises  above 
her  original  condition,  so  as  to  attire  herself 
gracefully  in  magnificent  apparel.  In  her  man- 
ners she  mingles  elegance  with  foolery,  force 
with  delicacy,  and  grandeur,  or  even  haughtiness, 
with  plainness  and  modesty.  If  sometimes,  to 
please  the  people,  she  gives  a  loose  to  farce,  it  is 
only  the  gay  folly  of  a  moment,  from  which  she 
immediately  returns,  and  which  lasts  no  longer 
than  a  slight  intoxication.  The  first  might  oe 
painted  encircled  with  little  satyrs,  some  grossly 
foolish,  the  others  delicate,  but  all  extremely  li- 
centious and  malignant ;  monkeys  always  ready 
to  laugh  in  your  face,  and  to  point  out  to  indis- 
criminate ridicule,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
second  may  be  shown  encircled  with  geniuses 
full  of  softness  and  of  candour,  taught  to  please 
by  nature  alone,  and  whose  honeyed  dialect  is  so 
much  the  more  insinuating  as  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  distrust  it    The  last  must  be 


panied  with  the  delicate  laughter  of  the  court, 
and  that  of  the  city  somewhat  more  coarse,  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  separated 
from  her.  The  Muse  of  Aristophanes  and  of 
Plautus  can  never  be  denied  the  honour  of 
snrightliness,  animation,  and  invention ;  nor  that 
of  Menander  and  Terence  the  praise  of  nature 
and  of  delicacy  ;  to  that  of  Moliere  must  be  al- 


lowed the  happy  secret  of  uniting  all  the  piquan- 
cy of  the  former,  with  a  peculiar  art  which  they 
did  not  know.  Of  these  three  sorts  of  merit,  let 
us  show  to  each  the  justice  that  is  due.  Let  us 
in  each  separate  the  pure  and  the  true  from  the 
false  gold,  without  approving  or  condemning 
cither  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  gross.  If  we 
must  pronounce  in  general  upon  the  taste  of 
their  writings,  we  must  indisputably  allow  that 
Menander,  Terence,  and  Moliere,  will  give  roost 
pleasure  to  a  decent  audience,  and  consequently 
that  they  approach  nearer  to  the  true  beauty,  and 
have  less  mixture  of  beauties  purely  relative, 
than  Plautus  and  Aristophanes. 

If  we  distinguish  comedy  by  its  subjects,  we 
shall  find  ♦hree  sorts  among  the  Greeks,  and  as 
many  among  the  Latins,  all  differently  dressed ; 
if  we  distinguish  it  by  ages  and  authors,  we 
shall  again  find  three  sorts  ;  and  we  shall  rind 
three  sorts  a  third  time  if  we  regard  more  closely 
the  subject  As  the  ultimate  and  general 
rules  of  all  these  sorts  of  comedy  are  the  same, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  our  purpose  to 
sketch  them  out  before  we  give  a  full  display  of 
the  last  class.  I  can  do  nothing  better  on  thif 
occasion  than  transcribe  the  twenty-fifth  reflec- 

ini 
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XIII.  "Comedy,"  says  he,*  "is  a  represen- 
tation of  common  life :  its  end  is  to  show  the  faults 
of  particular  characters  on  the  stage,  to  correct 
the  disorder  of  the  people  by  the  fear  of  ridicule. 
Thus  ridicule  is  the  essential  part  of  a  comedy. 
Ridicule  may  be  in  words  or  in  things ;  it  may 
be  decent,  or  grotesque.    To  find  what  is  ridi- 
culous in  every  thing,  is  the  gift  merely  of  na- 
ture ;  for  all  the  actions  of  life  have  their  bright 
and  their  dark  sides;  something  serious,  and 
something  merry.    But  Aristotle,  who  has  given 
rules  for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none  for  rais- 
ing laughter;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of 
nature,  and  must  proceed  from  genius,  with  very 
little  help  from  art  or  matter.   The  Spaniards 
have  a  turn  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  much 
more  than  we :  and  the  Italians,  who  are  natural 
comedians,  have  a  better  turn  for  expressing  it ; 
their  language  is  more  proper  for  it  than  ours, 
by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  of 
which  ours  may  become  capable  when  it  shall 
be  brought  nearer  to  perfection.    In  short,  that 
agreeable  turn,  that  gayety  which  yet  maintains 
the  delicacy  of  its  character  without  falling  into 
dulness  or  into  buffoonery,  that  elegant  raillery 
which  is  the  flower  of  fine  wit,  is  the  qualifica- 
tion which  comedy  requires.    We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  the  true  artificial  ridicule, 
which  is  required  on  the  theatre,  must  be  only 
a  transcript  of  the  ridicule  which  nature  affords. 
Comedy  is  naturally  written,  when,  being  on  the 
theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himself  in  a  private 
family,  or  a  particular  part  of  the  town,  and 
meets  with  nothing  but  what  he  really  meets 
with  in  the  world :  for  it  is  no  real  comedy  in 
which  a  man  does  not  see  his  own  picture,  and 
find  his  own  manners  and  those  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives.   Men  and  er  succeeded 
only  by  this  art  among  the  Greeks :  and  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  sat  at  Terence's  comedies, 
imagined  themselves  in  a  private  party ;  for  they 
found  nothing  there  which  they  had  not  been 
used  to  find  in  common  company.    The  great 
art  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to  nature  without 
deviation ;  to  have  general  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions which  all  the  world  can  understand ; 
for  the  writer  must  keep  it  always  in  his  mind, 
that  the  coarsest  touches  after  nature  will  please 
more  than  the  most  delicate  with  which  nature 
is  inconsistent   However,  low  and  mean  words 
should  never  be  allowed  upon  the  stage,  if  they 
are  not  supported  with  some  kind  of  wit.  Pro- 
verbs and  vulgar  smartnesses  can  never  be  suf- 
fered, unless  they  have  something  in  them  of 
nature  and  pleasantry.   This  is  the  universal 
principle  of  comedy :  whatever  is  represented  in 
this  manner  must  please,  and  nothing  can  ever 
please  without  it    It  is  by  application  to  the 
study  of  nature  alone  that  we  arrive  at  proba- 
bility, which  is  the  only  infallible  guide  to  thea- 
trical success ;  without  this  probability  every 
thing  is  defective,  and  that  which  has  it  is  beau- 
tiful: he  that  follows  this,  can  never  go  wrong: 
and  the  most  common  faults  of  comedy  proceed 
from  the  neglect  of  propriety,  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  incidents.   Care  must  likewise  be  taken 
that  the  hints  made  use  of  to  introduce  the  in- 
are  not  too  strong,  that  the  spectator 
-  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their  mean- 
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ing:  but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  our  co- 
medy is  the  untying  of  the  plot  in  which  we 
almost  always  fail,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  there  is  in  disentangling  of  what  has  been 
perplexed.  To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  the 
imagination  does  it  by  itself;  but  it  must  be  dis- 
entangled merely  by  the  judgment,  and  is,  there- 
fore, seldom  done  happily :  and  be  that  reflects 
a  very  little,  will  find  that  most  comedies  are 
faulty  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  whether  comedy  will  allow  pic- 
tures larger  than  the  life,  that  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectators;  that  is,  if  a  poet 
may  make  a  covetous  man  more  covetous,  and  a 
peevish  man  more  impertinent  and  more  trouble- 
some than  he  really  is.  To  which  I  answer, 
that  this  was  the  practice  of  Plautus,  whose  aim 
was  to  please  the  people ;  but  that  Terence,  who 
wrote  for  gentlemen,  confined  himself  within 
the  compass  of  nature,  and  represented  vies 
without  addition  or  aggravation.  However, 
these  extravagant  characters,  such  as  the  "Citi- 
zen turned  Gentleman,"  and  the  "Hypochon- 
driac Patient,"  of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeeded, 
at  court,  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  far ;  but 
every  thing,  even  to  provincial  interludes,  is  well 
received  if  it  has  but  merriment,  for  we  had  ra- 
ther laugh  than  admire.   These  are  the  most 


SOBTS  Or  COMEDT. 

XIV.  These  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the 
three  kinds  which  I  have  in  my  mind;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  each  from  the  rest, 
which  may  be  done  by  diversity  of  matter,  which 
always  makes  some  diversity  of  management 
The  old  and  middle  comedy  simply  represented 
real  adventures :  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
of  history  snd  of  fable  might  form  a  class  of 
comedies,  which  should  resemble  it  without 
having  its  faults;  such  is  the  " Amphitryon." 
How  many  moral  tales,  how  many  adventures 
ancient  and  modern,  how  many  little  fables  of 
iEsop,  of  Phsedrux,  of  Fontaine,  or  some  other 
ancient  poet,  would  make  pretty  exhibitions,  if 
they  were  all  made  use  of  as  materials  by  skilful 
hands  ?    And  have  we  not  seen  some  like  "  Ti- 
mon  the  Man  Hater,"  that  have  been  successful 
in  this  wav?    This  sort  chiefly  regards  the  Ita- 
lians.   The  ancient  exhibition  called  a  satire, 
because  the  satyrs  played  their  part  in  it  of 
which  we  have  no  other  instance  than  the  "Cy- 
clops" of  Euripides,  has,  without  doubt,  given 
occasion  to  the  pastoral  comedies,  for  which  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which  are 
there  more  cultivated  than  in  Prance.    It  is, 
however,  a  kind  of  exhibition  that  would  have 
its  charms,  if  it  were  touched  with  elegance  and 
without  meanness ,  it  is  the  pastoral  put  into 
action.    To  conclude:  the  new  comedy,  in- 
vented by  Menander,  has  produced  the  comedy 
properly  so  called  in  our  times.   This  is  that 
which  has  for  its  subject  general  pictures  of 
common  life,  and  feigned  names  and  adventures, 
whether  of  the  court  or  of  the  city.   This  third 
kind  is  incontestably  the  most  noble,  and  has 
received  the  strongest  sanction  from  custom.  It 
is  likewise  the  most  difficult  to  perform,  because 
it  is  merely  the  work  of  invention,  in  which  the 
poet  has  no  help  from  real  passages,  or  persons, 
which  the  tragic  poet  always  makes  use  oC — 
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Who  knows  bat  by  deep  thinking,  another  kind 
of  comedy  may  be  invented  wholly  different  from 
the  three  which  I  have  mentioned  ?  inch  is  the 
fruitfulness  of  comedy :  but  its  course  is  already 
too  wide  for  the  discovery  of  new  fields  to  be 
wished,  and  on  ground  where  we  are  already  so 
apt  to  stumble,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  no- 
velty imperfectly  understood.  This  is  the  rock 
on  which  men  have  often  split  in  every  kind  of 
pursuit;  to  go  no  further,  in  that  of  grammar 
and  language:  it  is  better  to  endeavour  after 
novelty  in  the  manner  of  expressing  common 
things,  than  to  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in 
which  many  a  man  loses  himself.  The  ill  sue- 
cess  of  that  odd  composition,  Tragic  Comedy,  a 
monster  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  sufficient- 
ly shows  the  danger  of  novelty  in  attempts  like 
these. 

WHETHER  TRAGEDY  OR  COMEDY  BE  THE  HARDER 

TO  WRITE. 

XV.  To  finish  the  parallel  of  the  two  dramas, 
a  question  may  be  revived  equally  common  and 
important,  which  has  been  oftener  proposed  than 
well  decided:  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy 
be  most  easy  or  difficult  to  be  well  executed.  1 
■hall  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine  posi- 
tively a  question  which  so  many  great  geniuses 
have  b«en  afraid  to  decide ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to 
every  literary  man  to  give  his  reason  for  and 
against  a  mere  work  of  genius,  considered  with- 
out respect  to  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I  shall 
in  a  few  words  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  two  works,  and  the  qualifications 
they  demand.  Horace*  proposes  a  question 
nearly  of  the  same  kind :  "It  has  been  inquired, 
whether  a  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  na- 
ture :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  much  to  be  done 
by  art  without  genius,  nor  by  genius  without 
knowledge.  The  one  is  necessary  to  the  other, 
and  the  success  depends  upon  their  co-opera- 
tion." If  we  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  in  imitation  of  this  decision  of  Horace, 
it  were  easy  to  say  at  once,  that  supposing  two 
geniuses  equal,  one  tragic  and  the  other  comic, 
supposing  the  art  likewise  equal  in  each,  one 
would  be  as  easy  or  difficult  as  the  other ;  but 
this,  though  satisfactory  in  the  simple  question 
put  by  Horace,  will  not  be  sufficient  here.  No- 
body can  doubt  but  genius  and  industry  contri- 
bute their  part  to  every  thjpc  valuable,  and 
particularly  to  good  poetry.  But  if  genius  and 
study  were  to  be  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
in  order  to  discover  which  must  contribute  most 
to  a  good  work,  the  question  would  become 
more  curiou?,  and,  perhaps,  very  difficult  of 
solution.  Indeed,  though  nature  must  have  a 
great  part  of  the  expense  of  poetry,  yet  no  poetry 
bats  long  that  is  not  very  correct:  the  balance, 
therefore,  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  correction. 
For  is  it  not  known  that  Virgil  with  less  genius 
than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued  more  by  men  of  exqui- 
site judgment ;  or,  without  going  so  far,  Boileau, 
the  Horace  of  our  time,  who  composed  with  so 
much  labour,  and  asked  Moliere  where  he  found 
his  rhyme  so  easily,  has  said,  M  If  I  write  four 
words,  I  shall  blot  out  three ;"  has  not  Boileau, 
by  his  polished  lines,  retouched  and  retouched  a 
thousand  times,  gained  the  preference  above  the 
works  of  the  same  Moliere,  which  arc  so  natural, 
and  produced  by  so  fruitful  a  genius !  Horace 

♦  Poet  v.  407. 


imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  those 
master-pieces  of  tragedy,  which  his  muse  dis- 
played afterwards  with  so  much  splendour ;  and 
yet  less  did  he  imagine,  that  his  comic  pieces, 
which,  for  want  of  any  that  were  preferable, 
were  then  very  much  in  fashion,  would  be 
eclipsed  by  another  genius*  formed  upon  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  would  add  to  their 
excellences  improvements  of  his  own,  and  that 
this  modish  comedy,  to  which  Corneille,  as  to 
his  idol,  dedicated  his  labours,  would  quickly 
be  forgot.  He  wrote  first  "  Medea,"  ana  after- 
wards "TheCid,"  and,  by  that  prodigious  flight 
of  his  genius  he  discovered,  though  late,  that 
nature  had  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  course 
but  that  of  Sophocles.  Happy  genius !  that, 
without  rule  or  imitation,  could  at  once  take  so 
high  a  flight ;  having  once,  as  I  may  say,  mads 
himself  an  eagle,  he  never  afterwards  quitted 
the  path  which  he  had  worked  out  for  himself, 
I  over  the  heads  of  the  writers  of  his  time :  yet 


•  Moliere 


was  of  that  opinion,  for  when  he  is  teaching  the 

writers  of  his  age  the  art  of  poetry,  he  tells  them 
in  plain  terms,  that  Rome  would  excel  in  writing 
as  in  armsf  if  the  poets  were  not  afraid  of  the 
labour,  patience,  and  lime  required  to  polish  their 
pieces.  He  thought  every  poem  was  bad  that 
had  not  been  brought  ten  times  back  to  the 
anvil,  and  required  that  a  work  should  be  kept 
nine  years,  as  a  child  is  nine  months  in  the  womb 
of  its  mother,  to  restrain  that  natural  impatience 
which  combines  with  sloth  and  self-love  to  dis- 
guise faults;  so  certain  is  it  that  correction  b 
the  touchstone  of  writing. 

The  question  proposed;  comes  back  to  the  com- 
parison which  I  have  been  making  between  ge- 
nius and  correction,  since  we  are  now  engaged 
in  inquiring  whether  there  is  more  or  less  dif- 
ficulty in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy:  for  as  we 
must  compare  nature  and  study  one  with  ano- 
ther, since  they  must  both  concur  more  or  less 
to  make  a  poet ;  so  if  we  will  compare  the  la- 
bours of  two  different  minds  in  different  kinds 
of  writing,  we  must,  with  regard  to  the  authors, 
compare  the  force  of  genius,  and  with  respect  to 
the  composition,  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

The  genius  of  the  tragic  and  comic  writer  will 
be  easily  allowed  to  be  remote  from  each  other. 
Every  performance,  be  what  it  will,  require*  a 
turn  of  mind  which  a  man  cannot  confer  upon 
himself:  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  nature,  which 
determines  those  who  have  it,  to  pursue,  almost 
in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste  which  predo- 
minates in  their  minds.  Pascal  found  in  his 
childhood  that  he  was  a  mathematician,  and 
Vandyke  that  he  was  born  a  painter.  Some* 
times  this  internal  direction  of  the  mind  does 
not  make  such  evident  discoveries  of  itself;  but 
it  is  rare  to  find  Comedies  who  have  lived  long 
without  knowing  that  they  were  poets.  Cor- 
neille having  once  got  some  notions  of  hb 
powers,  tried  a  long  time  on  all  sides  to  know 
what  particular  direction  he  should  take.  He 
had  first  made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  age 
when  it  was  yet  so  gross  in  France  that  it  could 
give  no  pleasure  to  polite  persons.  "  Melite" 
was  so  well  received  when  he  dressed  her  out, 
that  she  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedy 
and  comedians.  This  success  which  encouraged 
Corneille  to  pursue  that  sort  of  comedy  of  which 
he  was  the  first  inventor,  left  him  no  reason  to 
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he  retained  some  traces  of  the  false  taste  which 
infected  the  whole  nation  ;  but  even  in  this,  he 
deserves  oar  admiration,  since  in  time  he  changed 
it  completely  by  the  reflections  he  made,  and 
those  ne  occasioned.  In  short,  Corneille  was 
born  for  tragedy,  as  Moliere  for  comedy.  Mo- 
liere,  indeed,  knew  his  own  genius  sooner,  and 
was  not  less  happy  in  procuring  applause,  though 
it  often  happened  to  him  as  to  Corneille, 

"  L'lgnoranee  et  1'Erreur  a  res  naissantes  pieces 
En  habit  dc  Marquis,  en  robes  de  Comtcsses, 
Vin»sent  pourdiffamer  aon  chef-d'teuvro  noureau, 
Et  secoiier  la  tete  a  Pendroit  le  plus  beau." 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the 
time  at  which  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  genius,  let  us  suppose  that  the  powers 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as  equally  shared 
between  Moliere  and  Corneille,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing 
more  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  several 
difHcultiea  of  each  composition,  and  to  rate  those 
difficulties  together  which  are  common  to  both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  tragic  poet  has  in 
his  subject  an  advantage  over  the  comic,  for  he 
takes  tt  from  history  ;  and  his  rival,  at  least  in 
the  more  elevated  and  splendid  comedy,  is 
obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Now, 
it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comic 
subjects  capable  of  a  new  and  pleasing  form ; 
but  history  is  a  source,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet 
certainly  so  copious  as  never  to  leave  the  genius 
aground.  It  is  true,  that  invention  seems  to 
have  a  wider  field  than  history  :  real  facts  are 
limited  in  their  number,  but  the  facts  which 
may  be  feigned  hove  no  end  ;  but  though,  in  this 
respect,  invention  may  be  allowed  to  have  the 
advantage,  is  the  difficulty  of  inventing  to  be 
accounted  as  nothing?  To  make  a  tragedy,  is 
to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  use  of 
them  like  a  skilful  architect ;  but  to  make  a 
comedy,  is  to  build  like  .£sop  in  the  air.  It  is 
in  vain  to  boast  that  the  compass  of  invention  is 
as  wide  as  the  extent  of  desire  ;  every  thing  is 
limited,  and  the  mind  of  man  like  every  thing 
else.  Besides,  invention  must  be  in  conformity 
to  nature  ;  but  distinct  and  remarkable  charac- 
ters are  very  rare  in  nature  herself.  Moliere 
has  got  hold  on  the  principal  touches  of  ridicule. 
If  any  man  should  bring  characters  less  strong, 
be  will  be  in  danger  of  dulness.  Where  comedy 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  subordinate  personages,  it  is 
in  great  danger.  All  the  force  of  a  picture  must 
arise  from  the  principal  prrsons,  and  not  from 
the  multitude  clustered  up  together.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  comedy,  to  be  good,  must  be 
supported  by  a  single  striking  character, and  not 
by  under-parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tragic  characters  are 
without  number,  though  01  them  the  general 
outlines  are  limited ;  but  dissimulation,  jealousy, 
policy,  ambition,  desire  of  dominion,  and  other 
interests  and  passions,  are  various  without  end, 
and  tske  a  thousand  different  forms  in  different 
situations  of  history ;  60  that  as  long  as  there  is 
tragedy,  there  may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the 
jealous  and  dissembling  Mithridates,  so  happily 
painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  poet  who  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dissem- 
bling Tibetius.  The  stormy  violence  of  an 
Achilles  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy 
violence  of  Alexander. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  with  avarice, 
trifling  vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  other  vices  con- 


sidered as  ridiculous.  It  would  be  safer  to 
double  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our  greatest 
poets,  and  use  all  their  subjects  over  and  over, 
as  has  been  done  with  CEdipus  and  Sophonisba, 
than  to  bring  again  upon  the  stage  in  five  acts  a 
Miser,  a  Citizen  turned  Gentleman,  a  Tartufle, 
and  other  subjects  sufficiently  known.  Not  that 
these  popular  vices  are  less  capable  of  diversifi- 
cation, or  are  less  varied  by  different  circum- 
stances, than  the  vices  and  passions  of  heroes ; 
but  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over  again  in 
comedies,  they  would  be  less  distinct,  less  exact, 
less  forcible,  and,  consequently,  less  applauded. 
Pleasantry  and  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  heroism  and  pathos,  which  support 
themselves  by  their  own  force.  Besides,  though 
these  two  things  of  so  different  natures  could 
support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  yet  co- 
medy, as  it  now  stands,  consists  not  in  incidents, 
but  in  characters.  Now  it  is  by  incidents  only 
that  characters  are  diversified,  as  well  upon  the 
stage  of  comedy,  as  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Co- 
medy, as  Moliere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pic- 
tures of  manners  drawn  by  the  celebrated  La 
Bruyere.  Would  any  man  after  him  venture  to 
draw  them  over  again,  he  would  expose  himself 
to  the  fate  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  con- 
tinue them.  For  instance,  what  could  we  add 
to  his  character  of  the  Absent  Man  ?  Shall  we 
put  him  in  other  circumstances  ?  The  principal 
strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always  be  the 
same ;  and  there  are  only  those  striking  touches 
which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which  the  end  is 
painting  after  nature,  but  with  strength  and 
sprightfincss  like  the  designs  of  Cafiot.  If 
comedy  were  among  us  what  it  is  in  Spain,  a 
kind  of  romance,  consisting  of  many  cirrum- 
stances  and  intrigues,  perplexed  and  disen- 
tangled, so  as  to  surprise ;  if  it  was  nearly  the 
same  with  that  which  Corneille  practised  in  hia 
time ;  if,  like  that  of  Terence,  it  went  no  farther 
than  to  draw  the  common  portraits  of  simple 
nature,  and  show  us  fathers,  sons,  and  rivals : 
notwithstanding  the  uniformity,  which  would 
always  prevail,  as  in  the  plays  of  Terence,  and 
probably  in  those  of  Menander,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  his  four  first  pieces,  there  would  always  be 
a  resource  found  either  in  variety  of  incidents, 
like  those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  characters  in  the  way  of  Terence : 
but  the  case  is  now  very  different,  the  public  calls 
for  new  characters  and  nothing  else.  Multi- 
plicity of  accidents,  and  the  laborious  contrivance 
of  an  intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  to  shelter  a 
weak  genius  that  would  find  great  convenience* 
in  that  way  of  writing.  Nor  does  it  suit  the  taste 
of  comedy,  which  requires  an  air  less  constrained, 
and  such  freedom  and  ease  of  manners  as  admit 
nothing  of  the  romantic  She  leaves  all  the 
pomp  of  sudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little 
romances,  which  were  the  diversion  of  the  last 
age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
characters  resembling  nature,  and  falling  in 
without  any  apparent  contrivance.  Racine  has 
likewise  taught  us  to  give  to  tragedy  the  same 
simplicity  of  air  and  action ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  disentangle  it  from  that  great  number  of  in- 
cidents, which  msde  it  rather  a  study  than  di- 
version to  the  audience,  and  which  show  the  poet 
not  so  much  to  abound  in  invention  as  to  be  de- 
ficient in  taste.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
has  done,  or  that  we  can  do,  to  make  it  simple, 
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it  will  always  hare  the  advantage  over  comedy 
in  the  number  of  its  subjects,  because  it  admits 
more  variety  of  situations  and  events,  which 
give  variety  and  novelty  to  the  characters.  A 
miser,  copied  after  nature,  will  always  be  the 
miser  of  Plautus  or  Moliere  ;  but  a  Nero,  or  a 
prince  like  Nero,  will  not  always  tie  the  hero  of 
Racine.  Comedy  admits  of  so  little  intrigue, 
that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any  such 
position  as  will  make  his  picture  new ;  but  the 
it  events  of  tragedy  may  put  Nero  in  such 
as  to 


But,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the 
subjects,  may  we  not  say  something  concerning 
the  final  purpose  of  comedy  and  tragedy  ?  The 
purpose  of  the  one  is  to  divert,  and  the  other  to 
move ;  and  of  these  two,  which  is  the  easier  ? 
To  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  purposes ;  to  move, 
is  to  strike  those  strings  of  the  heart  which  are 
most  natural,  terror  and  pity :  to  divert,  is  to 
make  one  laugh,  a  thing  which  inde 


indeed  is  natural 
),  but  more  delicate.  The  gentleman  and 
rustic  have  both  sensibility  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
aa  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
same  touches.  They  both  love  likewise  to  send 
their  thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves 
in  merriment ;  but  the  springs  which  must  be 
touched  for  this  purpose,  are  not  the  same  in  the 
gentleman  and  the  rustic.  The  passions  de- 
pend on  nature,  and  merriment  upon  education. 
The  clown  will  laugh  at  a  waggery,  and  the  gen- 
tleman onlv  at  a  stroke  of  delicate  conceit.  The 
spectators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have  but  a  little 
knowledge,  are  almost  nil  on  a  level  ;  but  with 
respect  to  comedy,  we  have  three  classes,  if  not 
more— the  peopfe,  the  learned,  and  the  court. 
If  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  all  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one 
of  those  cases.  Whatever  Father  Rapin  may 
say  about  it,  we  are  more  willing  even  to  admire 
than  to  laugh.  Every  man  that  has  any  power 
of  distinction,  laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philoso- 
pher admires  ;  for  we  are  not  to  reckon  those 
tits  of  laughter  which  are  not  incited  by  nature, 
and  which  are  given  merely  to  complaisance,  to 
respect,  flattery,  and  good-humour;  such  as 
break  out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  smartness 
in  assemblies.  The  laughter  of  the  theatre  is  of 
another  stamp.  Every  reader  and  spectator 
judges  of  wit  by  his  own  standard,  and  measures 
it  by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition  :  the  dif- 
ferent capacities  and  conditions  of  men,  make 
them  diverted  on  very  different  occasions.  If, 
therefore,  we  consider  the  end  of  the  tragic  and 
comit  poet,  the  comedian  mutt  be  involved  in 
much  more  difficulties,  without  taking  in  the  ob- 
structions to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in 
an  art  which  consists  in  raising  the  passions,  or 
the  mirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian 
has  little  to  do  but  to  reflect  upon  his  own 
thought,  and  draw  from  his  heart  those  senti- 
ments which  will  certainly  make  their  way  to 
the  hearts  of  others,  if  be  found  them  in  his  own. 
The  other  must  take  many  forms,  and  change 
himself  almost  into  as  many  persons  as  he  un- 
dertakes to  satisfy  and  divert. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  supposed 
equal,  and  success  supposed  to  depend  upon  ge- 
nius, the  business  will  be  equally  easy  and  diffi- 
cult to  one  author  and  to  the  other.   The  objec- 


I  tion  is  of  no  weight ; 
recurs,  which  is,  whether  of  these  two  kinds  of 
genius  is  more  valuable  or  more  rare.  If  we 
proceed  by  example,  and  not  by  reasoning,  wt 
shall  decide,  I  think,  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  merely  art  be  considered, 
it  will  require  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  just 
and  simple  ;  to  produce  happy  surprises  without 
apparent  contrivance ;  to  carry  a  passion  skil- 
ful I  y  through  its  gradations  to  its  height:  to 
arrive  happily  to  the  end  by  always  moving  from 
it,  as  Ithaca  seemed  to  fly  Ulysses  ;  to  unite  the 
acta  and  scenes ;  and  to  raise  by  insensible  de- 
grees a  striking  edifice,  of  which  the  least  merit 
shall  be  exactness  of  proportion.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  infinitely  leas, 
for  there  the  characters  come  upon  the  stage  whk 
▼ery  little  artifice  or  plot:  the  whole  scheme  is 
so  connected  that  we  see  it  at  once,  and  the  plan 
and  disposition  of  the  parts  make  a  small  part  of 
its  excellence,  in  comparison  of  a  gloss  of  plea- 
santry diffused  over  each  scene,  which  is  mors 
the  happy  effect  of  a  lucky  moment,  than  of  long 
consideration. 

These  objections,  and  many  others,  which  so 
fruitful  a  subject  might  easily  suggest,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  refute ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  by 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  equal  excellence,  per  naps,  when 
we  examine  those  impressions,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  sally  of  pleasantry,  which  diverts  ail  the 
world,  required  more  thought  than  a  passage 
which  gave  the  highest  pleasure  in  tragedy ;  uid 
to  this  determination  we  shall  be  more  inclined 
when  ix  closer  cxmninution  shflll  show  us,  tli&t  & 
happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  eflused  at 
less  expense,  than  a  well-placed  witticism  m 
comedy  has  required  merely  to  assign  its  place. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  upon  such 
a  digression ;  and  as  I  have  no  business  to  decide 
the  question,  I  leave  both  that  and  my  arguments 
to  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader,  who  will 
find  what  is  to  be  said  for  or  against  it  My 
purpo.se  was  only  to  say  of  comedy,  considered 
as  a  work  of  genius,  all  that  a  man  of  letters  can 
be  supposed  to  deliver  without  departing  from 
his  character,  and  without  palliating  in  any  de- 
gree  uic  corrupt  use  wnicn  nas  ocen  almost 
always  made  of  an  exhibition  which  in  its  nature 
might  be  innocent ;  but  has  been  vicious  from 
the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men.  It  is  not  for  public  exhibitions 
that  I  am  now  writing,  but  for  literary  inquiries. 
The  stage  is  too  much  frequented,  and  books  too 
much  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
valuable  taste,  which  will  be  insensibly  lost  by 
the  affected  negligence  which  now  prevails  of 
having  recourse  to  originals.  If  reason  has  been 
a  considerable  gainer,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
taste  has  been  somewhat  a  loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes.  So  many  great 
men  of  antiquity,  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  down  to  our  times,  have  set  a  value  apse 
his  works,  that  we  cannot  naturally  suppose 
them  contemptible,  notwithstanding  the  essen- 
tial faults  with  which  he  may  be  justly  reproach- 
ed. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  esteemed 
by  Plato  and  Cicero;  and  to  conclude  by  that 
which  does  him  most  honour,  but  still  falls  abort 
of  justification,  the  strong  and  sprightly  elc- 
of  St.  Chrysostom  drew  its  i 
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and  vigorous  atticism  of  this  sa.r-  I    Bat  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  the 


comedian,  to  whom  the  father  paid  the 
as  Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of 
works  under  his  pillow,  that  he 
might  read  them  at  night  before  he  slept,  and  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  he  awaked. 


tAL  CONCLUSION 

TO 

BRUMOY'S  GREEK  THEATRE. 


T  OF 


IN 


rOCa  ARTICLES  TREATED  OF 
THIS  DISCOURSE. 


I.  Thus  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract  of  the 
remains  of  Aristophanes.  That  I  have  not 
shown  them  in  their  true  form,  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  body  will  complain.  I  have  given  an 
account  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  it  was  consis- 
tent with  moral  decency.  No  pen,  however 
cynical  or  heathenish,  would  venture  to  produce 
in  open  day  the  horrid  passages  which  I  have 
pat  out  of  sight;  and  instead  of  regretting  any 
part  that  I  have  suppressed,  the  very  suppression 
wilt  easily  show  to  whu  degree  the  Athenians 
were  infected  with  licentiousness  of  imagination 
and  corruption  of  principles.  If  the  taste  of  an- 
tiquity allows  us  to  preserve  what  time  and  bar- 
barity have  hitherto  spared,  religion  and  virtue 
at  least  oblige  us  not  to  spread  it  before  the  eyes 
of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  a  useful  man- 
ner, let  us  examine  in  a  few  words  the  four  par- 
ticulars which  are  most  striking  in  the  eleven 
pieces  of  Aristophanes. 

CHARACTER  OF  ANCIENT  COMEDY. 

II.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  thing  in 
nature.    Its  genius  is  so  wild  and  strange,  mat 
it  scarce  admits  a  definition.    In  what  class  of 
comedy  must  we  place  it  ?  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  species  of  writing  by  itself.    If  we  had 
Phrynicus,  Plato,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Ameipsias, 
and  so  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Aristo- 
phanes, of  whom  all  that  we  can  find  are  a  few 
fragments  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Atherueua,  and 
Suidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet, 
settle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minuter 
differences,  and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their 
comic  stage.   But  for  want  of  all  this  we  can  fix 
only  on  Aristophanes,  and  it  is  true  that  he  may 
be  in  some  measure  sufficient  to  furnish  a  tolera- 
ble judgment  of  the  old  comedy  ;  for  if  we  be- 
lieve him,  and  who  can  be  better  credited  ?  he 
was  the  most  danng  of  all  his  brethren,  the  poets, 
who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon 
this  supposition  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
comedy  of  those  days  consisted  in  an  allegory 
drawn  out  and  continued ;  an  allegory  never 
very  regular,  but  often  ingenious,  and  almost 
always  carried  beyond  strict  propriety,  of  satire 
keen  and  biting,  but  diversified,  sprightly,  and 
unexpected ;  so  that  the  wound  was  given  before 
it  was  perceived.   Their  points  of  satire  were 
thunderbolts,  and  their  wild  figures,  with  their 
variety  and  quickness,  had  the  effect  of  light- 
ning.  Their  imitation  was  carried  even  to  re- 
semblance of  persons,  and  their  common  enter- 
tainments were  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if 
1  may  so  express  it,  with  a  parody  of  manners 


i  may  so  ex 
and  habits. 


reader  Uial  which  he  will  already  have  perceived 
better  than  myself.  I  have  no  design  to  antici- 
pate his  reflections;  and  therefore  shall  only 
sketch  the  picture,  which  he  must  finish  by  him- 
self: he  will  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  form 
to  himself  a  view  of  the  common  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  this  kind  of  co- 
medy was  a  picture,  with  some  aggravation  of 
the  features :  he  will  bring  within  nis  view  all 
the  customs,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing 
all  these  together,  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  inde- 
lible idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contra- 
rieties were  united,  and  who,  in  a  manner  that 
can  scarce  be  expressed,  connected  nobility  with 
the  cast  of  Athens,  wisdom  with  madness,  rage 
for  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the 
politeness  of  a  monarchy  with  the  roughness  of  a 
republic,  refinement  with  coarseness,  indepen- 
dence with  slavery,  haughtiness  with  servile 
compliance,  severity  of  manners  with  debauch* 
ery,  a  kind  of  irreugion  with  piety.  We  shall 
do  this  in  reading ,  as  in  travelling  through  dif- 
ferent nations  we  make  ourselves  masters  of 
their  characters  by  combining  their  different  ap- 
pearances, and  reflecting  upon  what  we  see, 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

III.  The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine 
part  of  the  ancient  comedy.    In  most  states  the 
mystery  of  government  is  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  cabinets ;  even  in  commonwealths 
it  does  not  pass  but  through  five  or  six  heads, 
who  rule  those  that  think  themselves  the  rulers. 
Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  still  less. 
Cicero  himself  did  not  speak  freely  upon  so  nice 
a  subject  as  the  Roman  commonwealth :  but  the 
Athenian  eloquence  was  informed  of  the  whole 
secret,  and  searches  the  recesses  of  the  human 
mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expose  it  to  the  people. 
Demosthenes,  and  his  contemporaries,  speak 
with  a  freedom  at  which  we  are  astonished,  not- 
withstanding the  notion  we  have  of  a  popular 
government ;  yet  at  what  time  but  this  did 
comedy  adventure  to  claim  the  same  rights  with 
civil  eloquence  ?  The  Italian  comedy  o?  the  last 
age,  all  daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldness 
come  into  no  competition  with  the  ancient.  It 
was  limited  to  general  satire,  which  was 
times  carried  so  far,  that  the  malignity  was  < 
looked  in  an  attention  to  the  wild  exaggeration, 
the  unexpected  strokes,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the 
malignity  concealed  under  such  wild  flights  as 
became  the  character  of  Harlequin.  But  though 
it  so  far  resembled  Aristophanes,  our  age  is  yet 
at  a  great  distance  from  his,  and  the  Italian 
comedy  from  his  scenes.   But  with  respect  to 
the  liberty  of  censuring  the  government,  there 
can  be  no  comparison  made  of  one  age  of  comedy 
with  another.    Aristophanes  is  the  only  writer 
of  this  kind,  and  is  for  that  reason  of  the  highest 
value.    A  powerful  state  set  at  the  head  of 
Greece,  is  the  subject  of  his  merriment,  and  that 
merriment  is  allowed  by  the  state  itself  This 
appears  to  us  an  inconsistency ;  but  it  is  true 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  it, 
though  not  always  without  inconveniency.  It 
was  a  restraint  upon  the  ambition  and  tyranny 
of  single  men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a 
people  so  very  jealous  of  their  liberty.  Cleon, 
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and  magistrates,  were  kept  under  by  fear  of  the  I 
comic  strokes  of  a  poet  so  little  cautious  as  Aris- 
tophanes. He  was  once  indeed  in  danger  of 
paying  dear  for  his  wit  He  professed,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  to  be  of  great  use  by  his  writings 
to  the  state ;  and  rated  his  merit  so  high  as  to 
complain  that  he  was  not  rewarded.  But,  under 
pretence  of  this  public  spirit,  he  spared  no  part  of 
the  public  conduct;  neither  was  government, 
councils,  revenues,  popular  assemblies,  secret 
proceedings  in  judicature,  choice  of  ministers, 
the  government  of  the  nobles,  or  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, spared. 

The  " Acharnians,"  the  "Peace,"  and  the 
'*  Birds, n  are  eternal  monuments  of  the  boldness 
of  the  poet,  who  was  not  afraid  of  censuring  the 
government  for  the  obstinate  continuance  of  a 
ruinous  war,  for  undertaking  new  ones,  and 
feeding  itself  with  wild  imaginations,  and  run- 
ning to  destruction  as  it  did  for  an  idle  point  of 
honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  his  play  of  the  "  Knights,"  where  he 
represents,  under  an  allegory  that  may  be  easily 
seen  through,  the  nation  of  the  Athenians  as  an 
old  doting  fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man,  such  as 
Cleon  and  his  companions,  who  were  of  the 
same  stamp. 

A  single  glance  upon  "  Lysistra,"  and  the 
"Female  Orators,"  must  raise  astonishment 
when  the  Athenian  policy  is  set  below  the 
schemes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes 
ridiculous  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  their  husbands,  who  held  the  helm 
of  government. 

The  "  Wasps,"  is  written  to  expose  the  mad- 
ness of  people  for  lawsuits  and  litigations  ;  and 
a  multitude  of  iniquities  are  laid  open. 

It  may  easily  be  gathered,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  which  they  still  pro- 
fessed to  follow,  the  government  was  falling  into 
decay,  for  we  are  not  to  understand  the  jest  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  plain 
that  tne  corruption,  though  we  should  suppose 
it  but  half  an  much  as  we  are  told,  was  very 
great,  for  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Athens, 
which  could  scarce  raise  its  head  again,  after  it 
had  been  taken  by  Lysander.  Though  we  con- 
eider  Aristophanes  as  a  comic  writer  who  deals 
In  exaggeration,  and  bring  down  his  stories  to 
their  true  standard,  we  still  find  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  government  fail  in  almost  all 
the  essential  points.  That  the  people  were 
inveigled  by  men  of  ambition ;  that  all  the  coun- 
cils and  decrees  had  their  original  in  factious 
combinations  ;  that  avarice  and  private  interest 
animated  all  their  policy  to  the  hurt  of  the 
public ;  that  their  revenues  were  ill  managed, 
their  allies  improperly  treated  ;  that  their  good 
citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  the  bad  put  in  places ; 
that  a  mad  eagerness  for  judicial  litigation  took 
up  all  their  attention  within,  and  that  war  was 
made  without,  not  so  much  with  wisdom  and 
precaution,  as  with  temerity  and  good  luck ;  that 
the  love  of  novelty  and  fashion  in  the  manner  of 
managing  the  public  affairs,  was  a  madness  uni- 
versally prevalent ;  and  that  Melanthius  says  in 
Plutarch,  the  republic  of  Athens  was  continued 
only  by  the  perpetual  discord  of  those  that 
managed  its  affairs.  This  remedied  the  disho- 
nour by  preserving  the  equilibrium,  and  was 
kept  always  in  action  by  eloquence  and  comedy. 


This  is  what  in  general  may  be  drawn  from 

the  reading  Aristophanes.  The  sagacity  of  the 
readers  will  go  farther :  they  will  compare  the 
different  forms  of  government  by  which  that 
tumultuous  people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or 
increase  the  democracy,  which  forms  were  all 
fatal  to  the  slate,  because  they  were  not  built 

rn  lasting  foundations,  and  had  all  in  them 
principles  of  destruction.  A  strange  con- 
trivance it  was  to  perpetuate  a  state  by  changing 
the  just  proportion  which  Solon  had  wisely  set- 
tled between  the  nobles  and  the  people  ;  and  by 
opening  a  gate  to  the  skilful  ambition  of  those 
who  had  art  or  courage  enough  to  force  them- 
selves into  the  government  by  means  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  they  flattered  with  protections  that 
they  might  more  certainly  crush  them. 

THE  TEAOIC  POETS  RALLIED. 

IV.  Another  part  of  the  works  of  Aristo- 
phanes are  his  pleasant  reflections  upon  the 
most  celebrated  poets :  the  shafts  which  he  lets 
fly  at  the  three  heroes  of  tragedy,  and  particu- 
larly at  Euripides,  might  incline  the  reader  to 
believe  that  he  had  little  esteem  for  those  great 
men  :  and  that  probably  the  spectators  that  ap- 
plauded him  were  of  his  opinion.  This  conclu- 
sion would  not  be  just,  as  I  have  already  shown 
by  arguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  offered  them, 
the  reader  might  have  discovered  better  than  L 
But  that  I  may  leave  no  room  for  objections,  and 
prevent  any  shadow  of  captiousness,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  observe,  that  posterity  will  not  consider 
Racine  as  less  a  master  of  the  French  stage,  be- 
cause his  plays  were  ridiculed  by  parodies. 
Parody  always  fixes  upon  the  best  pieces,  and 
was  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  than  to  ours. 
At  present,  the  high  theatres  give  it  up  to  stages 
of  an  inferior  rank ;  but  in  Athena,  the  comic 
theatre  considered  parody  as  its  principal  orna- 
ment, for  a  reason  which  is  worth  examining. 
The  ancient  comedy  was  not  like  ours,  a  remote 
and  delicate  imitation  ;  it  was  the  art  of  cross 
mimickry,and  would  have  been  supposed  to  nave 
missed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  tne  mien,  the 
walk,  the  dress,  the  motions  of  the  face  of  those 
whom  it  exhibited.  Now  parody  is  an  imitation 
of  this  kind  ;  it  is  a  change  of  serious  to  bur- 
lesque, by  a  slight  variation  of  words,  inflection 
of  voice,  or  an  imperceptible  art  of  mimickry. 
Parody  is  to  poetry  as  a  mask  to  a  face.  As  the 
tragedies  of  Eschylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of 
Euripides,  were  much  in  fashion,  and  were 
known  by  memory  to  the  people,  the  parodies 
upon  them  would  naturally  strike  and  please, 
when  they  were  accompanied  by  the  grimaces 
of  a  good  comedian,  who  mimicked  with  arch- 
ness a  serious  character.  Such  is  the  malignity 
of  human  nature ;  we  love  to  laugh  at  those 
whom  we  esteem  most,  and  by  this  make  our- 
selves some  recompense  for  the  unwilling  bo- 
mage  which  we  pay  to  merit  The  parodies 
upon  these  poets  made  by  Aristophanes,  ought 
to  be  considered  rather  as  encomiums  than 
satires.  They  give  us  occasion  to  examine 
whether  the  criticisms  are  just  or  not  in  them- 
selves :  but  what  is  more  important,  they  afford 
no  proof  that  Euripides  or  his  predecessors 
wanted  the  esteem  of  Aristophanes  or  his  age. 
The  statues  raised  to  their  honour,  the  respect 
paid  by  the  Athenians  to  their  writings,  and  the 
careful  preservation  of  those  writings  themselves, 
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in  their  favour,  and 
make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  stop  any  longer 
upon  so  plausible  a  solution  of  so  frivolous  an 
objection. 

FREQUENT  RIDICULE  OF  THE  CODS. 

V.  The  most  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
to  satisfaction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.  Though  I 
am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  found 
the  true  solution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  make  more  impression  than  that  of 
M.  Boivin,  who  contents  himself  with  saying, 
that  everything  was  allowed  to  the  comic  poets; 
and  that  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage :  that  the  Athenians 
applauded  all  that  made  them  laugh :  and  be- 
lieved that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  them  at 
the  smart  sayings  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Collier,  an 
Englishman,  in  his  remarks  upon  their  stage, 
attempts  to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open 
Atheist.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  account  either  of  one  or  the  other,  and  think 
it  better  to  venture  a  new  system,  of  which  I 
have  already  dropt  some  hints  in  this  work. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  professed  to  be 
great  laughers  ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on 
whatever  subject.  But  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  Aristophanes  should,  without  punishment, 
publish  himself  an  Atheist,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Atheism  was  the  opinion  likewise  of  the 
spectators,  and  of  the  judges  commissioned  to 
examine  the  plays  ;  and  yet  this  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  those  who  boasted  themselves  the 
most  religious  nation,  and  naturally  the  most 
superstitious  of  all  Greece.  How  can  we  sup- 
pose those  to  be  Atheists  who  passed  sentence 
Diagoras,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades,  for  im- 


piety ?  These  are  glaring  inconsistencies.  To 
say,  like  M.  Boivin,  for  the  sake  of  getting  clear 
of  the  difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  and 
Diagoras  attacked  religion  seriously,  and  were 
therefore  not  allowed,  but  that  Aristophanes  did 
it  in  jest,  or  was  authorised  by  custom,  would  be 
to  tnfle  with  the  difficulty,  and  not  to  clear  it 
Though  the  Athenians  loved  merriment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  if  Aristophanes  had  professed 
Atheism,  they  would  have  spared  him  more  than 
Socrates,  who  had  as  much  life  and  pleasantry 
in  his  discourses,  as  the  poet  in  his  comedies. 
The  pungent  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  it,  are  therefore 
not  the  true  reason  why  the  poet  was  spared 
when  Socrates  was  condemned.  I  shall  now 
solve  the  question  with  great  brevity. 

The  true  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  reading  of  the  poets. 
Plutarch  attempts  to  prove  that  youth  is  not  to 
be  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  poets ;  but  to  be 
cautioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have  bad 
effects.  They  ar%  first  to  be  prepossessed  with 
this  leading  principle,  that  poetry  is  false  and 
fabulous.  He  then  enumerates  at  length  the 
fables  which  Homer  and  other  poets  have  in- 
vented about  their  deities  ;  and  concludes  thus  : 
M  When  therefore  there  is  found  in  poetical  com- 
positions any  thing  strange  and  shocking,  with 
respect  to  gods,  or  demigods,  or  concerning  the 
virtue  of  any  excellent  and  renowned  characters, 
he  that  should  receive  these  fictions  as  truth, 
would  be  corrupted  by  an  erroneous  opinion : 


but  he  that  always  keeps  in  bis  mind  the  fables 
and  allusions  which  it  is  the  business  of  poetry 
to  contrive,  will  not  be  injured  by  these  stories, 
nor  receive  any  ill  impressions  upon  his  thoughts, 
but  will  be  ready  to  censure  himself,  if  at  any 
time  he  happens  to  be  afraid,  lest  Neptune  in  hn 
rage  should  split  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  in- 
fernal regions."  Some  pages  afterwards,  he 
tells  us,  "That  religion  is  a  thing  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  above  the  understanding  of 
poets ;  which  it  is,"  says  he,  "  necessary  to  have 
in  mind  when  we  read  their  fables." 

The  Pagans  therefore  had  their  fables,  which 
they  distinguished  from  their  religion :  for  no 
one  can  be  persuaded  that  Ovid  intended  his 
Metamorphoses  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets  were  al- 
lowed their  imaginations  about  their  gods,  as 
things  which  have  no  regard  to  the  public  wor- 
ship. Upon  this  principle,  I  say,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, there  was  amongst  the  Pagans  two  sorts  of 
religion :  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  religion  : 
one  practical,  the  other  theatrical :  a  mythology 
for  the  poets,  a  theology  for  use.  They  had 
fables,  and  a  worship,  which,  though  founded 
upon  fables,  was  yet  vcrv  different. 

Diagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens,  with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and 
the  other  pretended  wise  men  of  Rome,  are  men 
by  themselves.  These  were  the  Atheists  with 
respect  to  the  ancients.  We  must  not  therefore 
look  into  Pluto,  or  into  Cicero,  for  the  real  reli- 
gion of  the  Pagans,  as  distinct  from  the  fabulous. 
These  two  authors  involve  themselves  in  the 
clouds,  that  their  opinions  may  not  be  discovered. 
They  durst  not  openly  attack  the  real  religion  ; 
but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  here  with  exactness  the  agree 
ment  or  difference  between  fable  and  religion,  is 
not  at  present  my  intention :  it  is  not  easy*  to 
show  with  exactness  what  was  the  Athenian  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped. Plutarch  himself  tells  us,  that  this 
was  a  thing  very  difficult  for  the  philosophers. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the  mythology  and 
theology  of  the  ancients  were  different  at  the 
bottom  ;  that  the  namee  of  the  gods  continued 


the 


and  that  long  custom  gave  up  one  to 


the  caprices  of  the  poets,  without  supposing  the 
other  affected  by  them.  This  being  once  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients  themselves,  I 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  the  stage  in  the 
comedy  of  Aristophanes ;  and  at  the  same  time 
receiving  incense  in  the  temples  of  Athens.  This 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  account  of 
a  thing  so  obscure ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  tip 
my  system  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Athenians 
shall  be  made  more  consistent  with  themselves ; 
those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the  gods  of 
Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned  Socrates 
for  having  appeared  to  despise  the  gods  of  bis 


THE  MIMI  AND  PANTOMIMES. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  Mimi, 
which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.  This  appel* 
lation  was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  actors 
that  played  them.  The< 


•  See  8l  Paul  upon  th»  subject  of  lit*  Ignoto  Dt*. 
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buffoonery.  Of  their  works,  nothing,  or  very 
little,  is  remaining :  so  that  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered by  the  help  of  some  passages  in  authors : 
from  which  little  is  to  be  learned  that  deserves 
consideration.  I  shall  extract  the  substance,  as 
I  did  with  respect  to  the  chorus,  without  losing 
time,  by  defining  all  the  different  species,  or  pro- 
ducing all  the  quotations,  which  would  give  the 
reader  more  trouble  than  instruction,  tie  that 
desires  fuller  instructions  may  read  Vossius,  Va- 
lois,  Saumaiscs,  and  Gataker,  of  whose  compi- 
lation?, however  learned.  I  should  think  it  shame 
to  be  the  author. 

The  Mi  an  had  their  original  from  comedy,  of 
which  at  its  first  appearance  they  made  a  part ; 
for  their  mimic  actors  always  played  and  exhi- 
bited grotesque  dances  in  the  comedies.  The 
jealousy  of  nvalship  afterwards  broke  them  off 
from  the  comic  actors,  and  made  them  a  com- 
pany by  themselves.  But  to  secure  their  recep- 
tion, they  borrowed  from  comedy  all  its  drollery, 
wddness,  grossness,  and  licentiousness.  This 
Amusement  they  added  to  their  dances,  and  they 
produced  what  are  now  called  farces,  or  bur- 
lettas.  These  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or 
delicacy  of  comedies ;  they  were  only  a  succes- 
sion of  single  scenes  contrived  to  raise  laughter ; 
formed  or  unravelled  without  order  and  without 
connexion.  They  had  no  other  end  but  to  make 
the  people  laugh.  Now  and  then  there  might  be 
flood  sentences,  like  the  sentences  of  P.  Syrus, 
Out  are  yet  left  us :  but  the  ground-work  was 
low  comedy  :  and  any  thing  of  greater  dignity 
drops  in  by  chance.  We  must  however  imagine, 
that  this  odd  species  of  the  drama  rose  at  length 
to  somewhat  a  higher  character,  since  we  are  told 
that  Plato  the  philosopher  laid  the  Jlfttnt  of  So- 
phron  under  his  pillow,  and  they  were  found 
there  after  his  death.  But  in  general  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  it  always  discovered  the 
meanness  of  its  original,  like  a  false  pretension 
to  nobility,  in  which  the  cheat  is  always  disco- 
vered through  the  concealment  of  fictitious 
splendour. 

These  Mimi  were  of  two  sorts,  of  which  the 
length  was  different,  but  the  purposes  the  same. 
The  Mimi  of  one  species  was  short ;  those  of  the 
other  long,  and  not  quite  so  grotesque.  These 
two  kinds  were  subdivided  into  many  species, 
distinguished  by  the  dresses  and  characters,  such 


Thus  far  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  having 
borrowed  of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  were  not  content  till  they  had 
their  rhapsodies.  They  had  their  Planipedes, 
who  played  with  flat  soles,  that  they  might  have 
the  more  agility;  and  their  Sannions,  whose 
heads  were  shaved,  that  they  might  box  the  bet. 
tar.  There  is  no  need  of  naming  here  all  who 
had  a  name  for  these  diversions  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  have  said  enough,  and 
perhaps  too  much,  of  this  abortion  of  comedy, 
which  drew  upon  itself  the  contempt  of  good 
men,  the  censures  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church.* 
et  of  players  were  called 


•  It  it  the  IkcntiotwneM of  ihe  Mimi  and  Pantomimes, 
sfaiiiM  which  the  censure  of  the  Holy  Father*  particu. 
Jnrly  break*  out,  a*  against  a  thin*  irre*ulir  and  inde- 
it  much  connected  with  the 


_  ;  these  were  at  least  so  far 

the  former,  that  they  gave  no  offence  to  the  ears 
They  spoke  only  to  the  eyes :  but  with  such  art 
of  expression,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word,  they  represented,  as  we  are  told,  • 
complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  dumb  Harlequin  is  exhibited  on  our  the- 
atres. These  Pantomimes  among  the  Greeks 
first  mingled  singing  with  their  dances  ;  after- 
wards, about  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicua, 
the  songs  were  performed  by  one  part,  and  the 
dances  by  another.  Afterwards,  in  the  time  ot 
Augustus,  when  they  were  sent  for  to  Rome, 
for  the  diversions  of  the  pec 


people,  whom  he  had 
enslaved,  they  played  comedies  without  songs 
or  vocal  utterance;  but  by  the  sprightliness, 
activity,  and  efficacy  of  their  gestures ;  or,  as 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  expresses  it,  claxuis  fauci- 
bus,  et,  loquente  guru,  they  not  only  exhibited 
things  and  passions,  but  even  the  most  delicats 
distinctions  of  passions,  and  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstances of  facts.  We  most  not  bowevei 
imagine,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Panto- 
mimes  did  literally  represent  regular  tragedies  or 
comedies  by  the  mere  motions  of  their  bodies.  Ws 
mav  justlv  determine,  notwithstanding  all  their 
agility,  that  their  representations  would  at  last 
be  very  incomplete:  yet  we  may  suppose,  with 
good  reason,  that  their  action  was  very  lively ; 
and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great' lengths, 
since  it  raised  the  admiration  of  the  wisest  men, 
and  made  the  people  mad  with  eagerness.  Yet 
when  we  read  that  one  Hylus,  the  pupil  of  one 
Pylades,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  divided  the 
applauses  of  the  people  with  his  master,  when 
they  represented  CEdipus,  or  when  Juvenal  tells 
us,  that  Bathillus  played  Leda,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
single  man,  without  speaking  a  word,  could 
exhibit  tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make  starts 
and  bounds  supply  the  place  of  vocal  articulation. 
Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  this  whole 
matter,  one  may  know  what  to  admit  as  certain, 
or  how  far  a  representation  could  be  carried  by 
dance,  posture,  and  grimace.  Among  these 
artificial  dances,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but 
the  names,  there  was  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  some  extremely  indecent.  These 
were  continued  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, long  after  the  emperors. .  It  was  a  public 
mischief,  which  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  To 
have  a  due  detestation  of  those  licentious  enter- 
tainments, there  is  no  need  of  any  recourse  to 
the  fathers ;  the  wiser  Pagans  tell  us  very  plainly 
what  they  thought  of  them.  I  have  made  this 
mention  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  only  to 
show  how  the  most  noble  of  public  spectacles 
were  corrupted  and  abused,  and  to  conduct  the 
reader  to  the  end  through  every  road,  and  through 
all  the  by-paths  of  human  wit,  from  Homer  and 
Eschylus  to  our  i 


WANDERINGS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  IN  THE  BIRTH 
AND  PROGRESS  OF  THEATRICAL  REPRESEKTA- 


VII.  That  we  may  conclude  this  work  by 
applying  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  extend  it  through  the  whole,  I  desire 
the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point  where  I  have 
represented  the  human  mind  as  beginning  the 
course  of  the  drama.   The  chorus  was  first  a 
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hymn  to  Bacchus,  produced  by  accident ;  art 
brought  it  to  perfection,  and  delight  made  it  a 
public  diversion.  Thespis  made  a  single  actor 
play  before  the  people  ;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  theatrical  shows.  Eschylus,  taking  the  idea 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  animated,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  gave  a  dialogue 
in  place  of  simple  recitation  ;  puts  the  whole 
into  action,  and  sets  it  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it 


a  present  and  real  transaction  :  he  gives  the 
chorus*  an  interest  in  the  scenes,  contrives  ha- 
bits of  dignity  and  theatrical  decorations.  In  a 
word,  he  gives  birth  to  tragedy ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  epic  poem. 
She  made  her  appearance  sparkling  with  graces, 
and  displayed  such  majesty  as  gained  every  heart 
at  the  first  view.  Sophocles  considers  her  more 
nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  and  finds  that 
she  has  something  still  about  her  rough  and 
•welling:  he  divests  her  of  her  false  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  regular  walk,  and  more 
familiar  dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion, 
that  she  ought  to  receive  still  more  softness  and 
tenderness ;  he  teaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleas- 
ing by  simplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of 
graceful  negligence  ;  so  that  he  makes  her  stand 
m  suspense,  whether  she  appears  most  to  advan- 
tage m  the  dress  of  Sophocles  sparkling  with 
gems,  or  in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  more 
simple  and  modest.    Both  indeed  are  elegant ; 


bat  the  elegance  is  of  different  kinds,  between 

i  decided 

of  superiority. 


which  no 


the  prize 


can  now  trace  it  no  farther ;  its  progress 
among  the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight.  We  must 
pass  at  once  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  quitted  their  ancient  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  to  fix  their  abode  in  Italy. 
But  it  is  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene . 
•he  is  obstinately  silent,  and  we  only  know  from 
strangers  her  power  among  the  Romans.  Se- 
neca endeavours  to  make  her  speak  ;  but  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loads  than 
adorns  her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomene  for  the  muse  herself. 

Another  flight,  equally  rapid  with  that  to 
Rome,  must  carry  us  through  thousands  of  years, 
from  Rome  to  France.  There  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  we  see  the  mind  of  man  giving 
birth  to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the  Greek 
tragedy  had  been  utterly  forgot.  In  the  place 
of  Eschylus,  we  have  our  Rotrou.  In  Corneille 
we  have  another  Sophocles,  and  in  Racine  a  > 
second  Euripides.  Thus  is  tragedy  raised  from 
her  ashes,  carried  to  the  utmost  point  of  great- 
ness, and  so  dazzling  that  she  prefers  herself  to 
herself.  Surprised  to  see  herself  produced  again 
in  Prance  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  short  tran- 
sition from  her  birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the 
goddess  that  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise  of 
comedy,  we  shall  see  it  hatched  by  Margites 
from  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  in  imitation  of  her 
;  but  we  see  her,  under  the  conduct 


in  ray  opinion,  aa  well  a*  the  other  poets 
iriea,  retained  the  choru-,  n^t  merely  be- 
tbe  fashion,  but  because  examining  tragedy 
*  und  it  not  rational  to  conceive,  that 
•plendld,  like  the  revolution  of  a 


of  Aristophanes,  become  licentious  and  petulant, 

taking  airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  crush.  Menander  reduced  her  to 
bounds,  taught  her  at  once  gayety  and  polite- 
ness, and  enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  without 
shocking  the  offenders.  Plautus,  among  the 
Romans,  to  whom  we  must  now  pass,  united 
the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  ana  joined  buf- 
foonery  with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was  bet- 
ter instructed,  received  comedy  from  Menander, 
and  surpassed  his  original,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
copy  it.  And  lastly,  Moliere  produced  a  new 
species  of  comedy,  which  must  be  placed  in  a 
class  by  itself,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, whose  manner  is  likewise  peculiar  to 
himself. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
that  when  we  review  the  successions  of  the 
drama  a  third  time,  we  find  genius  falling  from 
its  height,  forgetting  itself,  and  led  astray  by  the 
love  of  novelty,  and  the  desire  of  striking  out 
new  paths.  Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece 
from  the  time  of  Anstotlc,  and  in  Rome  after 
Augustus.  At  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  pro- 
duced Mimi,  pantomimes,  burlettas,  tricks,  and 
farces,  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  such  is  the  cha- 
racter, and  such  the  madness  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  satisfied  with  having  made  great  conquests, 
and  gives  them  up  to  attempt  others,  which  are 
fur  from  answering  its  expectation,  and  only  en- 
able it  to  discover  its  own  folly,  weakness,  and 
deviations.  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with 
standing  still  at  the  true  point  of  perfection  when 
it  is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and  for- 
gets herself  awhile,  yet  she  soon  returns  to  her 
former  point ;  so  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres  if 
the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek  models 
in  their  view,  and  not  look  with  disdain  upon  a 
stage,  whose  mother  is  nature,  whose  soul  is  pas 
sion,  and  whose  art  is  simplicity :  a  stage,  which, 
to  speak  the  truth,  does  not  perhaps  equal  ours 
in  splendour  and  elevation,  but  which  excels  it 
in  simplicity  and  propriety,  and  equals  it  at  least 
in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  those  passions 
which  may  properly  affect  an  honest  man  and  a 
christian. 

For  ray  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  in  view,  if  I  shall  in  some  little  mea- 
sure revive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  purpose  to 
run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not  an  immo- 
derate and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  taste  of 
antiquity  ;  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  polishes 
the  mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  ap- 
propriate the  wealth  of  foreigners,  and  to  exert 
its  natural  fertility  in  exquisite  productions; 
such  a  taste  as  gave  the  Ratines,  the  Molieres, 
the  Boileaus,  the  Fontaines,  the  Patras,  the  Pe- 
lissons,  and  many  other  great  geniuses  of  the 
last  age,  all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they 
will  always  be  ;  such  a  taste  as  puts  the  seal  of 
immortality  to  those  works  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered; a  taste  so  necessary,  that  without  it 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
nature  will  long  continue  in  a  state  below  them- 
selves ;  for  no  man  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be 
flattered  or  seduced  by  the  example  of  some  men 
of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to  despise 
this  taste  than  to  despise  it  in  reality.  It  is  true 
that  excellent  originals  have  given  occasion, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  very  bad 
copies.  No  man  ought  severely  to  ape  either  the 
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ancient*,  or  the  moderns :  bat  if  it  wu  neces- 
sary to  run  into  an  extreme  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  which  is  never  done  by  a  judicious  and 
well-directed  mind,  it  would  be  belter  for  a  wit, 
as  for  a  painter,  to  enrich  himself  by  what  he 
can  take  from  the  ancients,  than  to  grow  poor 
by  taking  all  from  his  own  stock ;  or  openly  to 


affect  an  imitation  of  those  i 
fertile  genius  has  produced  beauties  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  which  themselves  only  can  dis- 
play with  grace :  beauties  of  that  peculiar  kind, 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  imitated  by  others ; 
though  in  those  who  first  invented  them  they 
may  be  justly  r- 
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JAME9'8  MEDICINAL  DICTIONARY. 

3  VOLS.  FOLIO.  174S. 
TO  Hit.  MEAD. 

,T  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedi- 
to  you,  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  repu- 
for  superior  skill  in  those  sciences  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  facilitate; 
and  you  are,  therefore,  to  consider  this  address, 
it  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of 
merit ;  and  if  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  eminence. 

However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  can- 
not be  disappointed  ;  because  this  public  appeal 
to  your  judgment  will  show  that  I  do  not  found 
my  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the  ignorance  of 
my  readers,  and  that  I  fear  his  censure  least, 
whose  know-led  *e  is  most  extensive.    I  am,  sir, 

R.  JAMES. 


THE  FEMALE  QUIXOTE. 

BY  MM.  LENNOX.  17M. 
TO  THE  RIGHT  BON.  THE  EARL  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

Mt  Lord, — Such  is  the  power  of  interest  over 
almost  every  mind,  that  no  one  is  long  without 
arguments  to  prove  any  position  which  is  ar- 
dently wished  to  be  true,  or  to  justify  any  mea- 
sures which  are  dictated  by  inclination. 

By  this  subtle  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  hope  that  this  book  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  inscribed  to  your  lordship  ;  but 
am  not  certain  that  my  reasons  will  have  the 
same  force  upon  other  understandings. 

The  dread  which  a  writer  feels  of  the  public 
censure  ;  the  still  greater  dread  of  neglect ;  and 
the  eager  wish  for  support  and  protecuon,  which 
is  impressed  by  the  consciousness  of  imbecility, 
are  unknowu  to  those  who  havo  never  adven- 
tured into  the  world  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  my  lord, 
equally  unknown  to  those  who  have  always 
found  the  world  ready  to  applaud  them. 

It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  design  of  this 
address  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  effects  of  my 
fear  imputed  to  my  vanity.  They  who  see  your 
lordship's  name  prefixed  to  my  performance,  will 
rather  condemn  my 


my  anxiety. 

whatever  be  supposed  my  motive,  the 
be  denied  me:  for, 


;  fly  for, 


to  whom  can  timidity  bo  \ 
as  to  him  who  has  been  so  long  i 
candour  and  humanity  ?  How  can  vanity  be  so 
completely  gratified  as  by  the  allowed  patronage 
of  him,  whose  judgment  has  so  long  given  a 
standard  to  the  national  taste  ?  Or  by  what  other 
means  could  I  so  powerfully  suppress  all  oppo- 
sition, but  that  of  envy,  as  by  declaring  myself, 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  obliged  and  most  obe- 
dient i 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  Hon-.  . 

Mt  Lord, — I  have  no  other  pretence  to  the 
honour  of  a  patronage  so  illustrious  as  that  of 
vour  lordship,  than  the  merit  of  attempting  what 
has  by  some  unaccountable  neglect  been  hitherto 
omitted,  though  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  Shakspeare. 

Among  the  powers  that  must  conduce  to  con- 
stitute a  poet,  the  first  and  most  valuable  is  in- 
vention ;  the  highest  seems  to  be  that  which  is 
able  to  produce  a  series  of  events.  It  is  easy 
when  the  thread  of  a  story  is  once  drawn,  to  di- 
versify it  with  variety  of  colours  ;  and  when  a 
train  of  action  is  presented  to  the  mind,  a  little 
acquaintance  with  life  will  supply  circumstances 
and  reflections,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  books 
furnish  parallels  and  illustrations.  To  tell  over 
again  a  story  that  has  been  told  already,  and  to 
tell  it  better  than  the  first  author,  is  no  rare  qua- 
lification ;  but  to  strike  out  the  first  hints  of  a 
new  fable :  hence  to  introduce  a  set  of  characters 
so  diversified  in  their  several  passions  and  inte- 
rests, that  from  the  clashing  of  this  variety  may 
result  many  necessary  incidents:  to  make  these 
incidents  surprising,  and  yet  natural,  so  as  to  de- 
light the  imagination  without  shocking  the  judg- 
ment of  a  reader ;  and  finally  to  wind  up  the 
whole  in  a  pleasing  catastrophe,  produced  by 
those  very  means  which  seem  most  likely  to  op- 
pose and  prevent  it,  is  the  utmost  effort  of  the 
human  mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of 
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been  able  to  produce  any  thing  by  their  own 
imagination,  would  require  too  much  of  that 
time  which  your  lordship  employs  in  nobler 
studies.  Of  all  the  novels  ana  romances  that 
wit  or  idleness,  vanity  or  indigence,  have  pushed 
into  the  world,  there  are  very  few  of  which  the 
end  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the  beginning  j 
or  where  the  authors  have  done  more  than  to 
transpose  the  incidents  of  other  tales,  or  strip 
the  circumstances  from  one  event  for  the  decora- 
tion of  another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poet's  character,  it  is 
therefore  first  to  be  inquired  what  decree  of  in- 
vention has  been  exerted  by  him.  V.  ith  this 
view  I  have  very  diligently  read  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  now  presume  to  lay  the  result 
of  my  searches  before  your  lordship,  before  that 

Clge  whom  Pliny  himself  would  have  wished 
his  assessor  to  hear  a  literary  cause. 
How  much  the  translation  of  the  following 
novels  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare, 
or  take  away  from  it,  you,  my  lord,  ana  men 
learned  and  candid  like  you,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  must  now  determine.  Some  dancer,  I 
am  informed,  there  is.  lest  his  admirers  should 
think  him  injured  by  this  attempt,  and  clamour 
as  at  the  diminution  of  the  honour  of  that 
nation  which  boasts  itself  the  parent  of  so  great 
a  poet 

That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me, 
(thouch  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it,)  I  am  far 
from  being  too  confident,  for  who  can  fix  bounds 
to  bigotry  and  folly  ?  My  itx,  my  age,  have  not 
given  me  many  opportunities  of  mingling  in  the 
world :  there  may  be  in  it  many  a  species  of 
absurdity  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  among 
them  such  vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  false 
praise  bestowed  on  another,  and  such  supersti- 
tion as  worships  idols,  without  supposing  them 
to  be  god  8. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
reputation  of  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon 
the  naked  plot  or  story  of  hia  plays.  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  the  books  of  chivalry  were  yet 
popular,  and  when  therefore  the  minds  of  his 
auditors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  proba- 
bilities, or  to  examine  nicely  the  proportion  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  It  was  sufficient  to 
recommend  a  story,  that  it  was  far  removed  from 
common  life,  that  its  changes  were  frequent,  and 
its  close  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  age  concurred  so  hap- 
pily with  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  reform  it ;  and  indeed  to  this 
he  was  indebted  for  the  licentious  variety,  by 
which  he  made  his  plays  more  entertaining  than 
those  of  any  other  author. 

He  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the 
scenes  of  nature:  but  bis  chief  skill  was  in  hu- 
man action*,  passions,  and  habits :  he  was 
therefore  delighted  with  such  tales  as  afforded 
numerous  incidents,  and  exhibited  many  charac- 
vers  in  many  cnanges  01  situation,  i  nese  cna- 
racters  are  so  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of 
them  so  justly  pursued,  that  his  works  may  be 
considered  as  a  map  of  life,  a  faithful  miniature 
of  human  transactions ;  and  he  that  has  read 
Shakspeare  with  attention,  will  perhaps  find 
little  new  in  the  crowded  world. 

|  his  other  excellences  it  ought  to  be  re- 
>ecause  it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed, 


the  hopes  and  fears,  of  his  chief  personages,  art 
such  as  are  common  to  other  human  beings,  and 
not  like  those  which  later  times  have  exhibited, 
peculiar  to  phantoms  that  strut  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  inquire, 
whether  the  vehicle  of  so  much  delight  and  in- 
struction be  a  story  probable  or  unlikely,  native 
or  loreign.  onaKspeare  s  excellence  is  not  tne 
fiction  of  a  tale,  but  the  representation  of  life : 
and  his  reputation  is  therefore  safe,  till  human 
nature  shall  he  changed.  Nor  can  he,  who  has 
so  many  just  claims  to  praise,  suffer  by  losing 
that  which  ignorant  admiration  has  unreason- 
ably given  him.  To  calumniate  the  dead  is  base- 
ness, and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  folly. 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  either  of  the  dead  or 
the  living,  I  wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  therefore 
solicited  the  countenance  of  a  patron,  whom, 
if  I  knew  bow  to  praise  him,  I  could  praise  with 
truth,  and  have  the  world  on  my  side ;  whose 
candour  and  humanity  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  judgment  perhaps  was  then 
first  to  be  doubted,  when  he  condescended  to 
admit  this  address  from,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  obliged  and  most  obedient  ' 
servant, 

THE  At 


PAYNE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GAME  OF 
DRAUGHTS.  1736. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  BON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  EARL  OF 
ROCHFORD,  &C. 

My  Lord, — When  I  tajke  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing to  your  lordship-"  A  Treatise  on  the 
Game  of  Draughts,"  I  easily  foresee  that  I  shall 
be  in  danger  of  suffering  ridicule  on  one  part, 
while  I  am  gaining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that 
many  who  may  envy  me  the  distinction  of  ap- 
proaching you,  will  deride  the  present  I  presume 
to  oner. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume  as  having 
no  purpose  beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,  I 
should  indeed  have  left  it  to  take  it»  fate  without 
a  patron.  Triflers  may  find  or  make  any  thing 
a  trifle  ;  but  since  it  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
a  wise  man  to  see  events  in  their  causes,  to  ob- 
viate consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
your  lordship  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by  which 
the  mind  is  mured  to  caution,  foresight,  and  cir- 
cumspection. The  same  skill,  and  often  the 
same  degree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and 
little  things,  and  your  lordship  may  sometimes 
exercise,  on  a  harmless  game,  those  abilities 
which  have  been  so  happily  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's roost  obliged,  most  obedient,  and 
humble  servant, 


EVANGELICAL  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

3  rots.  8vo.  1758. 
TO  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL,  AND 
COMMONS  IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which 
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confessed.  Venality  skulks  no  longer  in  the 
dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in  public ;  and  prosti- 
tution issues  forth  without  shame,  glittering  with 
the  ornaments  of  successful  wickedness.  Ra- 
pine preys  on  the  public  without  opposition,  and 
perjury  betrays  it  without  inquiry.  I  r  religion  is 
not  ohW  avowed,  but  boasted ;  and  the  pestilence 
that  used  to  walk  in  darkness,  is  now  destroying 
at  noonday. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  nation, 
and  shall  her  lawgivers  behold  it  without  regard  ? 
Must  the  torrent  continue  to  roll  on  till  it  shall 
sweep  us  in  the  gulf  of  perdition  ?  Surely  there 
will  come  a  time  when  the  careless  shall  be  fright- 
ed, and  the  sluggish  shall  be  roused ;  when  every 
passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  guard  by  the  dread 
of  general  depravity ;  when  he  who  laughs  at 
wickedness  in  his  companion,  shall  start  from  it 
in  his  child :  when  the  man  who  fears  not  for  his 
soul ,  shall  tremble  for  his  possessions  :  when  it 
shall  be  discovered  that  religion  only  can  secure 
the  rich  from  robbery,  and  the  poor  from  oppres- 
sion, can  defend  the  state  from  treachery,  and 
the  throne  from  assassination. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quick- 
ly :  a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endea- 
vours will  be  vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,  we  may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies, 
or  abandoned  to  that  discord,  which  must  inevi- 
tably prevail  among  men  that  have  lost  all  sense 
of  divine  superintendence,  and  have  no  higher 
motive  of  action  or  forbearance,  than  present 
opinion  of  present  interest 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and 
propose;  it  is  yours  to  hear  and  to  do  right. 
Let  religion  be  once  more  restored,  and  the  nation 
shall  once  more  be  great  and  happy.  This  con- 
sequence is  not  far  distant :  that  nation  must  al- 
ways be  powerful  where  every  man  performs 
his  duty  :  and  every  man  will  perform  his  duty 
that  considers  himself  as  a  being  whose  condi- 
tion is  to  be  settled  to  all  eternity  by  the  laws  of 

hrist. 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be 
made  teise  unto  salvation,  is  the  will  of  God 
revealed  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament 

To  study  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  according 
to  his  abilities  and  attainments,  is  every  man's 
duty  ;  and  to  facilitate  that  study  to  those  whom 
nature  hath  made  weak,  or  education  has  left  ig- 
norant, or  indispensable  cares  detain  from  regu- 
lar processes  of  inquiry,  is  the  business  of  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  abilities  and  learn- 
ing, and  are  appointed  the  instructers  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  men,  by  that  common  Father,  who 
distributes  to  all  created  beings  their  qualifica- 
tions and  employments  j  who  has  allotted  some 
to  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mind ;  has  commanded  some  to  teach, 
and  others  to  learn  ;  has  prescribed  to  some  the 
patience  of  instruction,  and  to  others  the  meek- 
ness of  obedience. 

By  what  methods  the  unenlightened  and  igno- 
rant may  be  made  proper  readere  of  the  word  of 
God,  has  been  long  and  diligently  considered. 
Commentaries  of  all  kinds  have  indeed  been  co- 
piously produced :  but  there  still  remain  multi- 
tudes to  whom  the  labours  of  the  learned  are  of 
little  use,  for  whom  expositions  require  an  expo- 
sitor.  To  those,  indeed,  who  read  the  divine 


their  powers,  it  will  always  be  easy  to 

discern  the  strait  path,  to  find  the  words  of  ever- 
lasting life.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our 
nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what  it 
is  difficult  to  perform :  he  who  reads  the  Scrip- 
ture to  gain  goodness,  is  desirous  likewise  to 
gain  knowledge,  and  by  his  impatience  of  igno- 
rance, falls  into  error. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  doctors  of 
the  Romish  church,  so  much  to  be  feared,  and 
so  difficult  to  be  escaped,  that  they  have  snatch- 
ed the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  confined  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to  those 
whom  literature  has  previously  qualified.  By 
this  expedient  they  have  formed  a  kind  of  uni- 
formity, 1  am  afraid,  too  much  like  that  of  co- 
lours in  the  dark  :  but  they  have  certainly 
usurped  a  power  which  God  has  never  given 
them,  and  precluded  great  numbers  from  the 
highest  spintual  consolation. 

1  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  not 
brought  upon  them  an  evil  which  they  them- 
selves have  not  discovered.  It  is  granted,  I 
believe,  by  the  Romanists  themselves,  that  the 
best  commentaries  on  the  Bible  have  been  the 
works  of  Protestants.  I  know  not,  indeed, 
whether,  since  the  celebrated  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus,  any  scholar  has  appeared  among 
them,  whose  works  are  much  valued,  even  in  his 
own  communion.  Why  have  those  who  excel 
in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  to  whom 
the  world  owes  much  of  the  increase  of  light 
which  has  shone  upon  these  latter  ages,  failed, 
and  failed  only  when  they  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  of  God  ?  Why,  bat 
because  they  are  in  the  church  less  read  and 
less  examined  ;  because  they  have  another 
rule  of 
laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  prophe- 
tical, some  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  the  gos- 
pels, of  which  we  have  in  the  subsequent  pages 
attempted  an  illustration.  The  books  of  the 
evangelists  contain  an  account  of  the  life  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  more  particularly  of  the 
years  of  his  ministry,  interspersed  with  his  pre- 
cepts, doctrines,  and  predictions.  Each  of  these 
histories  contains  facts  and  dictates  related  like- 
wise in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  esta- 
blished by  concurrence  of  testimony ;  and  each 
has  likewise  facts  and  dictates  which  the  rest 
omit,  to  prove  that  they  were  wrote  without 
communication. 

These  writers,  not  affecting  the  exactness  of 
chronologers,  and  relating  various  events  of  the 
same  life,  or  the  same  events  with  various  cir- 
cumstances, have  some  difficulties  to  him,  who, 
without  the  help  of  many  books,  desires  to  col- 
lect a  series  of  the  acts  and  precepts  of  Jesot 
Christ ;  fully  to  know  his  life,  whose  example 
Was  given  for  our  imitation  ,  fully  to  understand 
his  precepts,  which  it  is  sure  destruction  to  dis- 
obey. In  this  work,  therefore,  an  attempt  bu 
been  made,  by  the  help  of  harmonists  and  ex- 
positors, to  reduce  the  four  gospels  into  on* 
series  of  narration,  to  form  a  complete  history 
out  of  the  different  narratives  of  the  evange- 
lists, by  inserting  every  event  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  connecting  every  precept  of  fife  and 
doctrine,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  wai 
delivered ;  showing,  as  far  as  history  or  ths 
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and  propriety  of  every  action  j  and  ex- 
plaining, or  endeavouring  to  explain,  every  pre- 
cept and  declaration  in  its  true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastily  concluded,  that  we  intend 
to  substitute  this  book  for  the  gospels,  or  obtrude 
our  own  expositions  as  the  oracles  of  God.  Wc 
recommend  to  the  unlearned  reader  to  consult 
us  when  he  finds  any  difficulty,  as  men  who  have 
laboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  who  are 
without  any  temptation  to  deceive  him :  but  as 
men,  however,  that,  while  they  mean  best,  may 
be  mistaken.  Let  him  be  careful,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  what  we  cite  from  the  gospels,  from 
what  we  offer  as  our  own :  he  will  find  many 
difficulties  removed;  and  if  some  yet  remain,  let 
him  remember  that  "  God  is  in  heaven,  and  we 
upon  earth,"  that  "  our  thoughts  are  not  God's 
thoughts,"  and  that  the  great  cure  of  doubt  is  an 


STENOGRAPHY,  OR 
IMPROVED.  1758. 
TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  CHARLES  DUKE  OF  RICH- 
MOND, LENNOX,  AUBICNT,  &C. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Grace, — The  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences  has  always  been  es- 
teemed laudable;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
utility  and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have 
generally  gained  the  patronage  of  persons  the 
most  distinguished  for  birth,  learning,  and  repu- 
tation in  the  world.  This  is  an  art  undoubtedly 
of  public  utility,  and  which  has  been  cultivated 
by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  its  history.  But  as  most  of  their 
systems  have  been  defective,  clogged  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary, 
intricate,  and  impracticable  schemes,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to 
all  capacities,  and  render  it  of  general,  lasting, 
and  extensive  benefit.  How  this  is  effected,  the 
following  plates  will  sufficiently  explain,  to  which 
I  have  prefixed  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a 
concise  and  impartial  history  of  the  origin  and 

r regressive  improvements  of  this  art  And  as 
have  submitted  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of 
accurate  judges,  whose  approbation  I  am  ho- 
noured with,  1  most  humbly  crave  leave  to  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world  under  your  grace's  patronage ; 
not  merely  on  account  of  your  great  dignity  and 
high  rank  in  life,  though  these  receive  a  lustre 
from  your  grace's  humanity;  but  also  from  a 
knowledge  of  your  grace's  disposition  to  encou- 
rage every  useful  art,  and  favour  all  true  pro- 
moters of  science.  That  your  grace  mav  long 
live  the  friend  of  learning,  the  guardian  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  then  transmit 
your  name  with  the  highest  honour  and  esteem 
to  latest  posterity,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  your 
grace's  most  humble,  &c 

BARETTTS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 
3  VOLS.  4 TO.  1700. 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCT  DON  FELIX,  MARQUIS  OF 
ABREU  AND  BERTODANO,  AMBASSADOR  EXTRA- 
ORDINART  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  FROM  HIS 
CATHOLIC  MAJESTY  TO  THE  RING  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Mt  Lord, — That  acutenessof  penetration  into 
characters  and  designs,  and  that  nice  discern- 

73 


ment  of  human  passions  and  practices  which 
have  raised  you  to  your  present  height  of  station 
and  dignity  of  employment,  have  long  shown 
you  that  dedicatory  addresses  arc  written  for  the 
sake  of  the  author  more  frequently  than  of  the 
patron :  and  though  they  profess  only  reverence 
and  zeal,  are  commonly  dictated  by  interest  or 
vanity. 

I  shall  therefore  not  endeavour  to  conceal  my 
motives,  but  confess  that  the  Italian  Dictionary 
is  dedicated  to  your  excellency,  that  I  might  gra- 
tify my  vanity,  by  making  it  known,  that  m  a 
country  where  I  am  a  stranger,  I  have  been  able, 
without  any  external  recommendation,  to  obtain 
the  notice  and  countenance  of  a  nobleman  so 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  ability,  that  in  his 
twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary 
to  superintend,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  interests 
of  a  nation  remarkable  above  all  others  for  gra- 
vity and  prudence:  and  who,  at  an  age  when 
very  few  are  admitted  to  public  trust,  transacts 
the  most  important  affairs  between  two  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  fa* 
vours  which  your  excellency  every  day  confers 
upon  me,  I  know  not  how  much  my  pride  might 
be  inflamed;  but  when  I  observe  the  extensive 
benevolence  and  boundless  liberality  by  which 
all  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  you,  are 
dismissed  more  happy  than  they  come,  I  am 
afraid  of  raising  my  own  value,  since  I  dare  not 
ascribe  it  so  much  to  my  power  of  pleasing  as 
your  willingness  to  be  pleased. 

Yet  as  every  man  is  inclined  to  flatter  himself, 
I  am  desirous  to  hope  that  I  am  not  admitted  to 
greater  intimacy  than  others  without  some  quali- 
fications for  so  advantageous  a  distinction,  and 
shall  think  it  my  duty  to  justify,  by  constant  re- 
spect and  sincerity,  the  favours  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  show  me.    I  am,  my  lord.^our 


excellency's 


and 


London,  Jan.  12,  1760. 


J.  BARETTI. 


A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  ASTRONOMICAL 
CHRONOLOGY,  UNFOLDING  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES.  BY  JOHN  KENNEDY,  RECTOR  OF 
BRADLEY,  IN  DERBYSHIRE.   4to.  1762. 

TO  THE  KING. 

Sire, — Having  by  lone  labour  and  diligent 
inquiry,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  establish 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  I  hope  to  be  par- 
doned the  ambition  of  inscribing  my  work  to 
your  majesty. 

An  age  of  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning: 
the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  military  preparations 
seldom  leave  attention  vacant  to  the  silent  pro- 
gress of  study,  and  the  placid  conquests  of  in- 
vestigation ;  yet,  surely,  a  vindication  of  the 
inspired  writers  ran  never  be  unseasonably  of- 
fered to  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  improper  to  promote  that  religion  with- 
out which  all  other  blessings  are  snares  of  de- 
struction, without  which  armies  cannot  make  us 
safe,  nor  victories  make  us  happy. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  that  my  testimony 
can  add  any  thing  to  the  nonours  of  your  ma- 
jesty, to  the  splendour  of  a  reign  crowned  with- 
triumphs,  to  the  beauty  of  a  life  dignified  by 
virtue,    I  can  only  wish,  that  your  reign  may 
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loaf  continue  such  as  it  has  begun,  and  that  the 
effulgence  of  your  example  may  spread  its  light 
through  distant  ages,  till  it  shall  be  the  highest 
praise  of  any  future  monarch,  that  he  exhibits 
some  resemblance  of  George  the  Third.  I  am, 
Sire,  your  majesty's,  &c 


THE  ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  ROGER  A3CHAM, 


HOOLE  S  TRANSLATION  OF 
TASBO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED. 


Madam,— To  approach  the  high  and  the  illus- 
trious has  been  in  ait  ages  the  privilege  of  poets ; 
and  though  translators  cannot  justly  claim  the 
same  honour,  yet  they  naturally  folio  v  their  au- 
thors as  attendants :  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
for  having  enabled  Taaso  to  diffuse  his  fame 
through  the  British  dominions,  1  may  be  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 

Taaso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty's 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  house 
of  Este,  which  has  one  common  ancestor  with 
the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  in  reviewing  his  life 
it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  lived 
in  a  happier  time,  when  ho  might  among  the 
descendants  of  that  illustrious  famUy  have  found 
a  more  liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  how  unequally 
reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  happiness  which  was  withheld  from 
Tasso  is  reserved  for  me ;  and  that  the  poem 
which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author  the 
countenance  of  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  has  at- 
tracted to  its  translator  the  favourable  notice  of 
a  British  queen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condescen- 
sion of  your  majesty  in  nobler  language,  but 
could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  ardent  grati- 
tude, than,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  faithful 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  IMPROVED. 

ILLUSTRATED  ST  FLAK8.     4  TO.  1766. 

TO  THE  KINO. 

Siaa, — The  patronage  of  works  which  have 
a  tendency  towards  advancing  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  naturally  belongs  to  great  princes; 
and  public  good,  in  which  public  elegance  is 
comprised,  has  ever  been  the  object  of  your 
majesty's  regaffd. 

In  the  following  pages  vour  majesty,  I  flatter 
myself,  will  And,  that  I  have  endeavoured  at 
extensive  and  general  usefulness.  Knowing, 
therefore,  your  majesty's  early  attention  to  the 
polite  arts,  and  more  particular  affection  for  the 
study  of  architecture,  I  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  be- 
fore your  majesty,  might  be  thought  not  un- 
worthy your  royal  favour :  and  that  the  protec- 
tion which  your  majesty  always  affords  to  those 
who  mean  well,  may  be  extended  to,  sire,  your 
majesty's  most  dutiful  subject,  and  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  ANTHONT  ASHLET  COOPER, 
EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  BARON  ASHLET,  LORD 
LIEUTENANT  AND  CUSTOS  ROTULORCM  OF  DOR- 
SETSHIRE, F.  R.S. 

Mt  Lord, — Having  endeavoured,  by  an  ele- 
gant and  useful  edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of 
the  public  to  an  author  undeservedly 
the  only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his  ; 
that  of  inscribing  bis  works  to  a  i 
knowledged  eminence  of  ch« 
attention  and  attract  regard. 

I  have  not  suffered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  so  far 
to  take  possession  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  should 
obtrude  upon  your  lordship  any  productions 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your  rank  or  of  your 
sentiments.  Ascham  was  not  only  the  chief 
ornament  of  a  celebrated  college,  but  visited  fo- 
reign countries,  frequented  courts,  and  lived  in 
familiarity  with  statesmen  and  princes  ;  not  only 
instructed  scholars  in  Literature,  but  formed 
Elizabeth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  will 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotism; 
for  I  know  not  what  greater  benefits  you  can 
confer  on  your  country,  than  that  of  preserving 
worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  joining  them 
with  your  own.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 
most  "obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most  ' 
servant, 


ADAMS'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  GLOBES.  1767. 


Sire, — It  is  the  privilege  of  real  greatness  not 
to  be  afraid  of  diminution  by  condescending  to 
the  notice  of  little  things :  and  I  therefore  can 
boldly  mm.  it  the  patronage  of  your  majesty  to 
the  humble  labours  by  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  instruments  of  science,  and  moke 
the  globes  on  which  the  earth  and  sky  are  de- 
lineated less  defective  in  their  construction,  and 
less  difficult  in  their  use. 

Geography  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  science 
of  princes.  When  a  private  student  revolves  the 
terraqueous  globe,  he  beholds  a  succession  of 
countries  in  which  he  has  no  more  interest  than 
in  the  imaginary  regions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
But  your  majesty  must  contemplate  the  scientific 
picture  with  other  sentiments,  and  consider,  as 
oceans  and  continents  are  rolling  before  you, 
how  large  a  part  of  mankind  is  now  waiting  on 
your  determinations,  and  may  receive  benefits 
or  suffer  evils,  as  your  influence  is  extended  or 


The  provinces  which  your  majesty's  arms 
have  added  to  your  dominions,  make  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  orb  allotted  to  human  be- 
ings. Your  power  is  acknowledged  by  nations 
whose  names  we  know  not  yet  how  to  write, 
and  whose  boundaries  we  cannot  yet  describe. 
But  your  majesty's  lenity  and  beneficence  give 
us  reason  to  expect  the  time  when  science  shall 
be  advanced  by  the  diffusion  of  happiness  :  when 
the  deserts  ot  America  shall  become  pervious 
and  safe :  when  those  who  are  now  restrained 
by  fear  shall  be  attached  by  reverence:  and 
multitudes  who  now  range  the  woods  for  prey, 
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and  live  at  the  mercy  of  windB  and  seasons,  shall 
by  the  paternal  care  of  your  majesty  enjoy  the 
plenty  of  cultivated  lands,  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, the  security  of  law,  and  the  light  of  reve- 
lation. I  am,  aire,  your  majesty's  most  humble, 
most  obedient,  an<I  most  dutiful  subject  and 
•errant, 

GEORGE  ADAM?. 


BISHOP  ZACHART  PEARCE'S  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS. 

3  VOLS.  4m  FVBU1RBD  IT  TH8  BBV.  MK.  DERBT,  1TT7. 
TO  THE  KINO. 

Sraa, — I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty 
the  last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  ail  earthly  honours  and  re- 


wards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to 
imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your 
majesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits 
them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  in- 
terest without  losing  sights  of  private  merit:  to 
exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
Inphest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind  :  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  great. 

Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence:  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn,  likewise,  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured.  I 
am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant 
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NEW  TABLES  OP  INTEREST, 

DESIGNED  TO'aKSWBB,  IN  THE  MOST  CORRECT  AND  EXPEDITIOUS  MANNER,  THE  COMMON  PVR- 
POSES  OP  BUSINESS,  PARTICULARLT  THS  BUSINESS  OP  THE  PUBLIC  PONDS.  BT  JOHN  PAYNE, 
OF   THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  1758. 


Among  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose  business 
is  to  furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  per- 
petually demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  now  exhausted :  that  imi- 
tation has  exerted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  for  the  service  of  their  mis- 
tress, than  to  exhibit  a  perpctunl  transposition  of 
known  objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by 
introducing  new  images,  but  by  giving  new  lights 
and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
the  old.  This  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admit- 
ted: and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
guide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  path  she  hns 
often  trod  before,  as  much  enamoured  with  every 
new  diversification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with 
the  first  appearance  of  it. 

In  the  regions  of  science,  however,  there  is  not 
the  same  indulgence :  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment  travel  there  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
whom  they  alwavs  expect  to  find  in  one  simple 
form,  free  from  the  disguises  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment :  and,  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step 
and  a  fixed  eye,  they  are  content  to  stop  when 
the  shades  of  night  darken  the  prospect,  and 
patiently  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  to 
lead  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have  chosen, 
which,  however  thomy,  or  however  steep,  is  se- 
verally preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excursions 
that  bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their 
search.  The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  ex- 
hausted, and  that  nothing  is  left  to  gratify  the 
,  mind,  but  different  combinations  of  the  same 
ideas,  when  urged  as  a  reason  for  multiplying 
unnecessary  labours  among  the  sons  of  science, 
is  not  so  readily  admitted  ;  the  understanding, 


when  in  possession  of  truth,  is  satisfied  with  the 
simple  acquisition ;  and  not  like  fancy,  inclined 
to  wander  after  now  pleasures  in  the  diversifica- 
tion of  objects  already  known,  which,  perhaps, 
may  lead  to  error. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclina- 
tion to  accumulate  labours  for  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure  which  arises  merely  from  different 
modes  of  investigating  truth,  yet,  as  the  mines 
of  science  have  been  diligently  opened,  and  their 
treasures  widely  diffused,  there  may  be  parts 
chosen,  which,  by  a  proper  combination  and  ar- 
rangement, may  contribute  not  only  to  enter- 
tainmcnt  but  use,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  col- 
lected in  a  concave  mirror,  to  serve  particular 
purposes  of  light  and  heat. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  numbers  has  been 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to 
the  improvement  both  of  business  nnd  science. 
In  particular,  so  many  calculations  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  value  and  use  of  money, 
that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  and  amuse- 
ment ;  and  there  is  great  opportunity  for  select- 
ing a  few  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  common 
business,  and  the  daily  interchanges  of  pro- 
perty among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the 
public  funds  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  frequent 
and  numerous:  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
that  business,  in  some  degree,  more  perfectly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following  tables 
are  published.  What  that  degree  of  perfection 
above  other  tables  of  the  same  kind  may  be,  is 
a  matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste,  in  which 
many  might  vary,  but  of  accuracy  and  useful- 
ness, with  respect  to  which  most  will  agree.  Tha 
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approbation  they  meet  with  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  tho  experience  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  principally  designed,  the  proprietors 
of  the  public  funds,  and  the  brokers  who  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  funds,  to  whose  patronage 
they  are  cheerfully  committed. 

Among  the  brokers  of  stocks  are  men  of  great 
honour  and  probity,  who  arc  candid  and  open  in 
all  their  transactions,  and  incapable  of  mean  and 
■elfish  purposes  :  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a 
market  of  such  importance  as  the  present  state 
of  this  nation  has  made  theirs,  should  be  brought 
into  any  discredit,  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men, 
who,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  and  pro- 
curing an  honest  subsistence  in  the  army,  or  the 
fleet,  endeavour  to  maintain  luxurious  tables, 
and  splendid  equipages,  by  sporting  with  the 
public  credit. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  evil  of  stock-jobbing 
wm  risen  to  such  an  enormous  height,  as  to 
threaten  great  injury  to  every  actual  proprietor  : 

C'cularly  to  many  widows  and  orphans,  who, 
t  bound  to  depend  upon  the  funds  for  their 
whole  subsistence,  could  not  possibly  retreat 
from  the  approaching  danger.  But  this  evil, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  conquer  it,  was,  like  many  others,  at 
length  subdued  by  its  own  violence ;  and  the 


reputable  stock-brokers  seem  now  to  have  it  in 

their  power  effectually  to  prevent  its  return,  by 
not  suffering  the  most  distant  approaches  of  it  to 
take  footing  in  their  own  practice,  and  by  oppos- 
ing every  effort  made  for  its  recovery  by  the 
desperate  sons  of  fortune,  who,  not  having  the 
courage  of  highwaymen,  take  'Change  Alley 
rather  than  the  road,  because,  though  more 
injurious  than  highwaymen,  they  are  leas  in 
danger  of  punishment  by  the  loss  either  of  liberty 
or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose 
encouragement  these  Tables  have  been  recom- 
mended, the  proprietors  of  the  public  funds,  who 
are  busy  in  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  tt 
is  sufficient  to  say — that  no  motive  can  sanctify 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  an  ardent  desire 
to  make  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  use  of 
it,  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  increase  of  art*  and  industry,  the  re- 
wards of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  relief  of 
wretchedness  and  want. 

Whst  Good,  what  True,  what  Fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  our  care— for  ihls  is  All ; 
To  lay  this  treasure  up,  and  hoard  whh  haste 
What  evtry  day  will  want,  and  most  the  latL 
This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure  ; 
And  this  not  done,  the,  richest  must  be  poor.  ton. 
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ON  THE  CORONATION  OF  HIS  PRESENT  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD ; 

OR,  REASONS  OFFERED  AGAINST  CONFINING  THE  PROCESSION  TO  THE  USUAL  TRACE,  AND  MWT- 
INO  OCT  OTHERS  MORE  COMMODIOUS  AND  PROPER.  TO  WHICH  ARE  PREFIXED,  A  PLAN  OP  TEE 
DIFFERENT  PATHS  RECOMMENDED,  WITH  THE  PARTS  ADJACENT,  AND  A  SKETCH  OP  THE  PRO- 
CESSION.    MOST  HUMBLY  SUBMITTED  TO  CONSIDERATION. 
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All  pomp  is  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  A  show  without  spectators  can  no  lon- 
ger be  a  show.  Magnificence  in  obscurity  is 
equally  vain  with  a  sundial  in  the  grave. 

Aa  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  appointed 
a  very  splendid  and  ceremonious  inauguration  of 
our  kings,  their  intention  was,  that  they  should 
receive  their  crown  with  such  awful  rites,  as 
might  for  ever  impress  upon  them  a  due  sense  of 
the  duties  which  they  were  to  take,  when  the 
happiness  of  nations  is  put  into  their  hands  ;  and 
that  the  people,  as  many  as  can  possibly  lie  wit- 
nesses to  any  single  act,  should  openly  acknow- 
ledge their  sovereign  by  universal  homage. 

By  the  late  method  of  conducting  the  corona- 
tion, all  these  purposes  have  been  defeated. 
Our  kings  with  their  train,  have  crept  to  the 
temple,  through  obscure  passages  ;  and  the 
crown  has  been  worn  out  of  sight  of  the  people. 
Of  tho  multitudes,  whom  loyalty  or  curiosity 
brought  together,  the  greater  part  has  returned 
without  a  single  glimpse  of  their  prince's  gran- 
deur, and  the  day  that  opened  with  festivity 


This  evil  has  proceeded  from  the  narrowness 
and  shortness  ofthe  way  through  which  the  pro- 
cession has  lately  passed.  As  it  is  narrow,  it 
admits  of  very  few  spectators  ;  as  it  is  short,  it  is 
soon  passed.  The  first  part  of  the  train  reaches 
the  abbey  before  the  whole  has  left  the  palace ; 
and  the  nobility  of  England,  in  their  robes  of 
Btate,  display  their  riches  only  to  themselves. 

All  this  inconvenience  may  be  easily  avoided  by 
choosing  a  wider  and  longer  course,  which  may 
be  again  enlarged  and  varied  by  going  one  way, 
and  returning  another.  This  is  not  without  a 
precedent ;  for,  not  to  inquire  into  the  practice 
of  remoter  princes,  the  procession  of  Charles  the 
Second's  Coronation  issued  from  the  Tower, 
and  passed  though  the  w  hole  length  of  the  city 
to  Whitehall.* 


*  The  king  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Tower  ct 
London  in  his  coach,  most  ofthe  Lords  being  there  before. 
And  about  ten  of  the  clock  they  set  forward  toward* 
Whitehall,  ranged  in  that  order  aa  the  heralds  had  ap- 
pointed ;  those  of  the  long  robe,  the  king's  council  at 
law,  the  masters  of  the  chancery,  and  judges,  gotnf 
flm,  and  so  the  lords  in  their  order,  very  splemlMly 
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The  path  in  the  late  coronations  has  been  only 
from  Westminster  Hull,  along  New  Palace- 
yard,  into  Union-street,  through  the  extreme  end 
of  King-street,  and  to  the  Abbey-door,  by  the 
way  of  SL  Margaret's  churchyard. 

The  paths  which  I  propose  the  procession  to 
pass  through,  are, 

I.  From-  St  James's  Palace,  along  Pall-Mall 
and  Charing-Cross,  by  Whitehall,  through  Par- 
liament-street, down  Bridge-street,  into  King- 
street,  round  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  and 
from  thence  into  the  Abbey. 

II.  From  St.  James's  Palace  across  the  canal, 
into  the  Bird  Cage  Walk,  from  thence  into  Great 
George-street,  then  turning  down  Long-ditch, 
(the  Gate-house  previously  to  be  taken  down,) 
proceed  to  the  Abbey.  Or, 

III.  Continuing  the  course  along  George- 
street,  into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  ist. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  to  pass  into  the  west 
door  of  the  Abbey. 

IV.  From  St  James's  Palace,  the  usual  way 
his  Majesty  passes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far 
as  to  the  parade,  when  leaving  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  left,  proceed  along  the  Park,  up  to  Great 
George-street,  and  pass  to  the  Abbey  in  either 
of  the  tracks  last  mentioned. 

V.  From  Westminster  Hall  into  Parliament- 
street,  down  Bridge-street,  along  Great  George- 
street,  through  Long-ditch  (the  Gate-house,  as 
before  observed,  to  be  taken  down,)  and  so  on  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 

VI.  From  Whitehall  up  Parliament-street, 
down  Bridge-street,  into  lung-street,  round  St 
Margaret's  churchyard,  proceed  into  the  Abbey. 

VII.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  St 
Margaret's-street,  across  New  Palace-yard,  into 
Parliament-street,  and  from  thence  to  the  Abbey 
by  the  way  last  mentioned. 

But  if,  on  no  account  the  path  must  be  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  lengths  here  recommended, 
I  could  wish,  rather  than  see  the  procession  con- 
fined to  the  old  way,  that  it  should  pass, 

VHL  From  Westminster  Hall  along  Palace- 
yard,  into  Parliament-street,  and  continued  in 
the  last  mentioned  path,  viz.  through  Bridge- 
street,  King-street,  and  round  the  churchyard, 
to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral 


being  limited,  to  the  dukes  ten,  to  the  lords  eight,  to  the 
viscounts  six,  and  the  barons  four,  all  richly  clad,  as 
their  other  servant*  were.  The  whole  show  was  the 
m"st  glorious  in  the  order  and  expense,  that  had  been 
ever  seen  in  England  ;  they  who  rode  first  being  in  Fleet- 
street  when  the  king  issued  out  of  the  Tower,  as  was 
known  by  the  discharge  of  the  ordnnnce :  and  it  was 
Bear  three  or  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  king 
alighted  at  Whitehall.  The  next  hi  rning  the  king  rode 
In  the  same  state  in  his  robes,  and  with  his  crown  PI  his 
bead,  and  all  the  lords  in  their  robes,  to  Westminster 
Hall ;  where  all  the  emigns  Tor  the  coronation  were  de- 
livered to  those  who  were  appointed  to  carry  them,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  bcine  made  high  constable,  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  earl  marshal,  for  the  day.  And  then 
all  the  lnrd<  in  their  order,  andihe  king  himself,  walked 
on  foot,  upon  blue  cloth,  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
Abbey  Church,  where,  after  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Morley,  (then  bishop  of  Worcester,)  in  Henry  the  Se- 
Tenth's  Chap  1,  the  king  was  swoin,  crowned  and 
anointed,  by  Dr.  Juxon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
all  the  solemnity  that  in  those  cases  had  been  used.  All 
which  being^done,  the  king  returned  in  the  same  manner 

rich  hangings  and  statues;  'and  there  the  kn  g  dined, 
and  the  lords  on  either  side  at  tables  provided  f  r  them  : 
and  all  other  ceremoniei  were  performed  with  g  eat 
order  and  magnificenca.— Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  p  1*7. 
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IX.  The  return  from  the  Abbey,  in  either 
case,  to  be  as  usual,  viz.  round  St  Margaret's 

churchyard,  into  King-street,  through  Union- 
street  aIons  New  Palace- yard,  and  so  into  West- 
minster Hall. 

It  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  first 
ways  now  proposed  be  taken  ;  but  there  is  a 
stronger  reason  than  mere  convenience  for 
changing  the  common  course.  Some  of  the 
streets  in  the  old  track  are  so  ruinous,  that  there 
is  danger  lest  the  houses,  loaded  as  they  will  be 
with  people,  all  pressing  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  should  fall  down  upon  the  procession. 
The  least  evil  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  in  so 
close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  trampled  upon,  and 
others  smothered  ;  and  surely  a  pomp  tnal  costs 
a  single  life,  is  too  dearly  bought.  The  new 
streets,  as  they  are  more  extensive,  will  afford 
place  to  greater  numbers  with  less  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer 
march  will  require  more  time,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned as  implying  any  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the 
march  and  protract  the  time.  The  longest 
course  which  I  have  proposed  is  not  equal  to  an 
hour's  walk  in  the  Park.  The  labour  is  not 
such,  as  that  the  king  should  refuse  it  to  his 
people,  or  the  nobility  grudge  it  to  the  king. 
Queen  Anne  went  from  the  palace  through  the 
Park  to  the  Hall,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation  ; 
and  when  old  and  infirm,  used  to  pass  on  solemn 
thank  strivings  from  the  palace  to  St  Paul's 
church.* 


*  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  how 
highly  parade  and  magnificence  were  estimated  by  our 
ancestors,  on  these  solemn  occasions,  I  shall  take  notico 
of  the  manner  of  conducting  Lady  Anne  Boleyn  from 
Greenwich,  previous  to  her  coronation,  as  it  is  recited 
by  Stow. 

King  Henry  VIII.  (says  that  historian)  having  divorced 
Queen  Catharine,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  or  Boloine, 
who  was  descended  from  Godfrey  Boloine,  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  intending  her  coronation,  sent  to  or- 
der  the  Lord  Mayor,  not  only  to  make  all  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  conducting  his  royal  consort  from 
Greenwich,  by  water,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  but  to 
adorn  the  city  after  the  most  magnificent  manner,  for  her 
passage  through  it  to  Westminster. 

In  ubedfcncc  to  the  royal  precept,  the  mayor  and  com- 
mon-rouncil  not  only  ordered  the  company  of  haberdash- 
ers, of  which  the  1  >rd  mayor  was  a  member,  to  prepare 
a  magnificent  state  barge  ;  but  enjoined  all  the  city  cor* 
poralioiis  to  provide  themselves  with  barges,  and  to 
adorn  t  linn  in  the  most  superb  manner,  and  especially  to 
have  them  s  pplied  with  good  bands  of  music. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  time  prefixed  for  litis  pompous 
procession  by  water,  the  mayor,  aldeimcn,  and  com- 
mons, assembled  at  St.  Mary -hill ;  the  mayor  and  alder, 
men  in  scarlet,  with  gold  chains,  and  those  who  were 
knights,  with  the  collars  of  8  8.  At  one,  they  went  on 
board  the  city  barge  ut  Billingsgate,  which  was  most 
magnificently  decorated,  ami  attended  by  fifty  noble 
barge,  Delonging  to  the  several  companies  of  the  city, 
with  ench  its  own  corporation  on  bo.irJ ;  and,  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  this  procession,  it  was  ordered,  that 
eai  b  barge  should  keep  twice  their  lenztha  asunder. 

Thus  regulated,  the  cty  barge  was  preceded  b)  another 
mounted  with  ordnance,  and  the  flsurcsof  dragons,  ami 
other  monsters,  incessant y  emitting  fire  and  smoke,  with 
much  noise.  Then  tbe  city  barge,  attended  on  the  right 
by  the  haberdashers'  •'tale  barer,  called  the  Bachelors, 
which  was  covered  with  cold  brocade,  ami  adorned  with 
sails  of  silk,  with  two  lirh  standards  or  the  king's  ami 
queen's  arms  at  her  head  and  Hern,  besides  a  variety  of 
flags  at  d  streamers,  containing  the  arms  of  that  com- 
pany, and  those  nf  the  merchant  adventurers;  besides) 
which,  the  shr>  ud»  and  ratlines  were  hung  with  a  nura- 
ber  of  small  lu  lls  ;  on  the  lefi  was  a  barge  that  contained 
a  very  beautiful  mount,  on  which  stood  a  white  falcon 
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Part  of  my  scheme  supposes  the 

of  the  Gate-house,  a  building  bo  offensive,  that, 
without  any  occasional  reason,  it  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  for  it  disgraces  the  present  magnifi- 
cence of  the  capital,  and  is  a  w 
to  neighbours  and  passengers. 


crowned,  perched  upon  a  golden  slump  enriched  with 
rosea,  being  (he  queen's  emblem :  and  round  the  mount 
■at  several  beautiful  virgins,  sinring,  and  playing  upon 
instruments.  The  other  barges  followed  in  regular  order, 
till  they  came  below  Greenwich.  On  their  return  the 
procession  began  with  that  barge  whlrh  was  before  the 
last,  in  which  were  tnajror'e  and  •h«rilt»'oJ" 
followed  bv  those  of  the  inferior 

i  lord  mayor's,  which  immediately  pre- 
that  of  the  queen,  who  was  attended  by  the  Ba- 
chelora,  or  state  barge,  with  the  magnificence  of  which 
her  majesty  was  much  delighted  :  and  being  arrived  at 
the  Tower,  she  returned  the  lord  mayor  and 
thanks  for  the  pomp  with  which  she  had  been 
thither. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  8  8,  attended  by  the  sheriffs, 
and  two  domestics  in  red  and  white  damask,  went  to 
receive  the  queen  at  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  the 
sheriffs  returned  to  see  that  every  thin;  was  in  order. 
The  streets  were  just  before  new  gravelled  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple-bar,  and  railed  in  on  each  side,  to  the 
intent  that  the  horses  should  not  slide  on  the  pavement, 
nor  the  people  be  hurt  by  th*  horses  ;  within  the  rails 
near  Oracechurch,  stood  a  body  of  Ansealic  merchants, 
and  next  to  them  the  several  corporations  of  the  city,  in 
their  formalities,  reachin?  to  the  alderman's  station  at 
the  upper  end  of  CheapifJe.  On  the  opposite  side  were 
placed  the  city  constables  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  w  ith 
■tails  in  (heir  hands  to  prevent  the  breaking  in  of  the 
mob,  or  any  other  disturbance.  On  this  occasion,  Grace- 
Church-street  and  Cornhill  were  hung  with  crimson  and 
scarlet  cloth,  and  the  sides  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then 
Called  Uoldsmith-r<>w,  in  Cheapside,  were  adorned  with 
gold  brocades,  velvet,  and  rich  tapestry. 

The  procession  began  from  the  Tower  with  twelve  of 
the  French  ambassador's  domestics  in  blue  velvet,  the 
trappings  of  their  horses  being  blue  sursnet,  interspersed 
with  white  crosses ;  aft er  wliom  marched  those  of  the 
equestrian  order,  two  and  two,  followed  by  judges  in  their 
robes,  two  and  two  ;  then  came  the  knights  of  the  Bath 
In  violet  gowns,  purfled  with  menever.  Next  came  (he 
abbots,  barons,  bishops,  earls,  and  marquises,  in  (heir 
robes,  (wo  and  (wo.  Then  (he  lord  chancellor,  followed 
by  (he  Venetian  ambassador  and  (he  Archbishop  of  York : 
next  (he  French  ambassador  and  ihe  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, followed  by  (wo  gentlemen  representing  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain  ;  after  whom  rode  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  with  his  mace,  and  Garter  in  Ida 
Coat  of  arms  -,  (hen  (he  Duke  of  Suffolk,  lord  high  stew- 
ard, followed  by  (he  deputy  marshal  of  Fngand,  and 
all  (he  other  officers  of  state  in  their  robes,  carrying  the 
symbols  of  their  several  offices  :  (hen  others  ot  the  nobi- 
lity in  crimson  velvet,  and  all  tiie  queen's  offkers  in 
scarlet,  followed  by  her  chancellor  uncovered,  who 
1m mediately  preceded  his  mistress. 

The  queen  was  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  with  a  mantle 
of  the  fame  furrc  I  with  ermine  ;  her  hair  was  dishevel- 
led, and  she  wore  a  chaple(  upon  her  head  set  with  jewels 
of  inestimable  value.  She  sat  in  a  litter  covered  with 
silver  tissue,  and  carried  by  two  beautiful  pads  clotbed 
In  white  damask,  and  led  by  her  footmen.  Over  (he 
litter  was  carried  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  g  >ld,  with  a  silver 
bell  at  each  corner,  supported  by  sixteen  knights  alter- 
nately by  four  at  a  time. 

After  her  majesty  came  her  chamberlain,  followed  by 
her  master  of  horse,  leading  a  beautiful  pad,  with  a  side 
aaddle  and  trappings  of  silver  tissue.  Next  came  seven 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet,  faced  with  gold  brocade, 
mounted  on  beautiful  horses  wi(h  cold  trappings.  Thcu 
followed  two  chariots  covered  with  clo(h  or  gold,  in  (he 
first  of  which  were  (he  Dutchess  of  Norfolk  and  the 
i  of  Dorse(,  and  in  the  second  four  ladies  in 
(hen  followed  seven  ladies  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  on  horseback,  wiih  magnificen(  (rap- 
jjings,  followed  by  ano 


ladies  in  crimson  velve( ;  (his  was  followed  hy  another 
all  in  red,  with  eigh(  ladies  in  (he  same  dress  with  (he 


r :  nex(  came"  (hirty  gentlewomen,  attendants  to  ihe 
ladies  of  honour ;  (hey  were  on  horseback,  dressed  in 
silks  and  velvet ;  and  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the 


A  longer  course  of  scaffolding  is 

more  expensive  than  a  shorter ;  but  it  is  hope 
that  the  time  is  now  past,  when  any  design  w» 

received  or  rejected  according  to  the  money  tha 
it  would  cost  Magnificence  cannot  be  cheap 
for  what  is  cheap  cannot  be  magnificenL  Tbi 


This  pompous  procession  being  arrived  in  Fenchuureb. 
street,  the  queen  stopped  at  a  beauUful  pageani  crowd  A 
with  children  in  mercantile  habits*,  who  congratulated 
her  majesty  upon  (he  joyful  occasion  of  her  happy  arrival 

in  the  city. 

Thence  she  proceeded  to  Gracechurch  corner,  wherr 
was  erected  a  very  magnificent  pageant,  at  the  expect 
of  the  company  of  Ansealic  mcrchants^in  which  was 

Helicon,  of  white  marble,  out  of 'which  i 
eithigh^  centering  auhe 


from  whence  issued  plenty  of 
On  (he  mount  sat  Apollo,  at  his  feet  ■ 
Iteneaih  were  the  rest  of  (he  Muses, 
mount,  and  playing  upon  a  variety  of 


>p  ma  small  cl<-r*. 
ah  wine  till  i  i*>~ 
was  Calliope,  ari 


ments,  at 


were  inscribed 
suited  to  the  occasion,  in  letters  of  gold. 

Hi  r  majesty  then  proceeded  (o  L 
stood  a  pageant,  representing  a  hill  encompassed  wi  - 
red and  white  roses  ;  and  above  it  was  a  golden  stum;', 
upon  which  a  white  falcon,  descending  from  above, 
perched,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  an  angel,  wh  • 
put  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head.  A  little  lower  oe 
the  hillock  sat  si  Anne,  surrounded  by  her  progeny, 
one  of  whom  made  an  oration,  in  which  was  a  wish  t.'.i: 
her  majesty  might  prove  extremely  prolific. 

The  procession  then  advanced  to  (he  conduit  in  Con- 
hill  ;  where  (he  graces  sat  enthroned,  with  a  founum 
before  them,  incessantly  discharging  wine  ;  and  under- 
neath,  a  poet,  who,  described  (fare  quslities  peculiar  u> 
ear  h  of  these  amiable  deities,  and  presented  the  qoeen 
with  their  several  gifts. 

The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  (o  a  grea(  conduit  lbs: 
stood  opposite  (o  Mercers-hall  in  Cheapside,  and  up 
(hat  occasion  was  painted  with  a  variety  of  emblems.  s.W 
during  the  solemnity  and  remaining  part  of  the  day,  r.  r 
with  different  sorts  of  wine,  for  the  entertainment  of  las 
populace. 

At  (he  end  of  Wood-street,  the  standard  there 
finely  embellished  with  royal  portraitures  and  a 
of  flags  on  which  were  painted  coats  of  arms 
phies,  and  above  was  a  concert  of  vocal 
taj  music 

A(  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside  was  the  a 
station,  wh'-rc  ihe  recorder  addressed  the  queen  in  i 
very  elegant  oration,  and  in  (he  name  of  the  cioiess 
presented  her  with  a  (housand  marks  in  a  purse  of  roll 
tissue,  which  her  majesty  very  gracefully  received. 

At  a  small  distance,  by  Cheapside  conduit  was  a  pare 
ant,  in  which  were  seated  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus; 
before  whom  stood  the  god  Mercury;  who  in  theu* 
names,  presented  the  queen  a  golden  apple. 

At  St.  Paul  s  gate  there  was  a  flue  pageant,  in  whkk 
sat  three  ladies,  richly  dressed,  wilh  each  a  chaplei  c* 
her  head,  and  a  (ablet  in  her  hand,  containing  Latin  is- 
scriptinns. 

At  the  east  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  queen  was  en 
te named  by  some  of  (he  scholars  belonging  (o  St.  Paun 
school,  with  verses  in  praise  of  the  king  ana  her  m aje*J. 
with  which  she  seemed  highly  delighted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  Ludgate,  which  was  finely  de- 
corated, her  majesty  was  entertained  with  several  soup 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  sung  in  concert  by  men 
boys  upon  the  leads  over  the  gate. 

At  the  end  of  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleet-stree(,  a  handsome 
(ower  with  four  turreis  was  erected  upon  the  conduit, » 
each  of  which  stood  one  of  (he  cardinal  virtue*,  with  the? 
several  symbols ;  who  addressing  themselves  to  the 
queen,  promised  they  would  never  leave  her,  but  i* 
alway-i  her  constant  attendants.  Within  the  tower  wt» 
an  excelled  concert  of  music,  and  (he  conduit  all  ih; 
while  ran  wl(h  Various  sorts  of  wine. 

A(  Temple-bar  she  was  again  entertained  with  sears, 
sung  in  concert  by  a  choir  of  men  and  boys  ;  and  haviitf 
from  ih-nce  proceeded  to  Westminster,  she  returned  A* 
lord  mayor  thanks  for  his  good  offices,  and  those  of  the 
citizens,  that  dav.  The  day  after,  the  lord  mayor, 
men,  and  sheriffs,  assisted  at  the  coronation, 
performed  with  great  splendour.  Stoic's 
Note. — The  same  historian  informs  us,  tha(  Queen  E:l 
in  the  like  manner,  through  the  efcy, » 
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k r money  that  is  so  spent  is  spent  at  home,  and  the 
t     »in<z  will  receive  again  what  he  lays  out  on  the 
!«j  pleasure  of  his  people.    Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted, 
-.•>•  that  if  the  coat  be  considered  as  expended  by  the 
•  public,  much  more  will  be  saved  than  lost ;  for 
ttl  the  excessive  prices  at  which  windows  and  tops 
_of  houses  are  now  let,  will  be  abated,  not  only 
numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show, 
l  will  come  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
L    Some  regulations  are  necessary, whatever  track 
...  be  chosen.    The  scaffold  ought  to  be  raised  at 
least  four  feet,  with  rails  high  enough  to  support 

so  low  as  not  to  hinder 


fisr 


tut' 


the  standards,  and  yet 

It  would  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 

by  which  all  our  pro- 


cessions have  been  of  late  encumbered,  and  ren- 
dered dangerous  to  the  multitude,  were  to  be  left 
behind  at  the  coronation  ;  and  if  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  pass 
in  the  old  track,  that  the  number  of  foot  soldiers 
be  diminished  ;  since  it  cannot  but  ofTend  every 
Englishman  to  see  troops  of  soldiers  placed  be- 
tween liirn  and  his  sovereign,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the  king  re- 
quired guards  to  secure  his  person  from  hie 
subjects.  As  their  station  makes  them  think 
themselves  important,  their  insolence  is  always 
such  as  may  be  expected  from  servile  authority ; 
and  the  impatience  of  the  people,  under  such 
immediate  oppression,! ' 
tumults,  ana  mischief. 
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The  public  may  justly  require  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  every  design,  for 
which  the  favour  of  the  public  is  openly  solicited. 
The  artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  pro- 
jectors of  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who 
have  now  contributed  to  the  following  catalogue, 
think  it  therefore  necessary  to  explain  their  pur- 
pose, and  justify  their  conduct.  •  An  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this 
kingdom,  has  raised  various  opinions  and  con- 
jectures among  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  practice  in  foreign  nations.  Tnose  who  set 
out  their  performances  to  general  view,  have 
been  too  often  considered  as  the  rivals  of  each 
other,  as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least 
by  Tanity,  and  contending  for  superiority  of  fame, 
though  not  for  a  pecuniary  prize ;  it  cannot  be 
denied  or  doubted,  that  all  who  offer  themselves 
to  cruicistn  are  uesirous  of  praise  ;  tins  desire  is 
not  only  innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is  unde- 
based  by  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy ;  and 
of  envy  or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  ac- 
cused, who,  already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and 
profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand 
candidates  for  public  notice,  with  genius  yet  un- 
experienced, and  diligence  yet  unrewarded ;  who, 
without  any  hope  of  increasing  their  own  repu- 
tation or  interest,  expose  their  names  and  their 
works  only  that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity 
of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and 
the  neglected. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 
the  artists,  but  to  advance  the  art :  tho  eminent 
arejwt^flaUcred  with  preference,  nor  the  obscure 


public  favour,  is  here  invited  to  display  his 

merit. 

Of  the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  ac- 
count may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his 
work  to  be  shown,  naturally  desires  a  multitude 
of  spectators ;  but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  end, 
when  spectators  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  depreciate 
the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
we  know,  however,  what  every  one  knows,  that 
all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchasers  of  works  of 
art ;  yet  we  have  already  found  by  experience, 
that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  our  room  was 
thronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  those  whose  ap- 
probation was  most  desired. 
Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money 


is  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the 
use  which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected 
profits. 

Many  artists  of  great  abilities  arc  unable  to 
sell  their  works  for  their  due  price ;  to  remove 
this  inconvenience,  an  annual  sale  will  be  ap- 
pointed, to  which  every  man  may  send  his  works, 
and  send  them  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  commitleo 
that  conduct  the  exhibition.  A  price  will  be 
secretly  set  on  every  piece,  and  registered  by  the 
secretary.  If  the  piece  exposed  is  sold  for  more, 
the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artist's;  but  if  the 
purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  the  committee, 
the  artist  shall  be  paid  the  deficiency  from  the 
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FROM   BOSWELL  8  LIFE  OF 


OI»  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 
[A  schoolmaster  in  Scotland,  was  in  1772, 
by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his 
office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  in  thechastise- 
of  his  scholars.  The  Court  of  Session, 
it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interest  of 
and  education  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
j  and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent 
parents,  instigated  by  the  complaints  of  their 
children,  restored  him.  His  opponent  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  Boswell  was 
his  counsel.  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Johnson 
dictated  the  following  paper  to  Mr.  Boswell,  as 
some  assistance  to  Mr.  B.  in  his  address  to  the 
Lords.] 

"The  charge  is,  that  this  schoolmaster  has 
used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correc- 
tion, in  itself,  is  not  cruel :  children,  being  not 
reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear.  To 
impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent;  and  has  never  been 
thought  inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest 
exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as 
good  things  become  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel  But 
when  is  correction  immoderate  ?  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  required 
et  doctndum,  for  reformation  and 
No  severity  is  cruel  which  obsti- 
nacy makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty 
would  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too 
careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
for  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Education, 
mentions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped 
an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it : 
for  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correc- 
tion, her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been 
ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young 
minds,  are  very  different ;  as  different  must  be 
the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn 
scholar  must  be  corrected  till  he  is  subdued. 
The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
must  be  either  unbounded  license,  or  absolute 
authority.  The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only 
consults  the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he  propa- 
gates obedience  through  the  whole  school ;  and 
establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The 
victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make 
his  future  endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruc- 
tion totally  ineffectual.  Obstinacy,  therefore, 
must  never  be  victorious.  Yet,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy 
resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  common  punish- 
ment, and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees 
of  pain.  Corrections  must  be  proportionate  to 
The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 


dued  by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees  of  scho- 
lastic, as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  ruks 
can  ascertain.  It  must  be  enforced  till  it  over- 
powers temptation ;  till  stubbornness  become 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.  Custom  and 
reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scho- 
lastic penalties.  The  schoolmaster  inflicts  no 
capital  punishments ;  nor  enforces  his  edicts  by 
either  death  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law  has 
wisely  determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  *x 
a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as  criminal. 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce 
no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  be- 
cause they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been 
the  punishments  used  by  the  respondent.  No 
scholar  has  gone  from  him  either  blind  or  lame, 
or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  im- 
paired. They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished 
them  :  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his 
punishment.  But  however  provoked,  he  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted 
nothing  beyond  present  pain  ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  de- 
termine as  those  who  have  determined  against 
him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been 
said,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
present  pain  without  lasting  mischief:  Whatever 
were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued :  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands 
so  cautious,  they  were  proper.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  respondent  admits  the  charge  of 
cruelly,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confute  it. 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either 
dispersed  at  large  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  in- 
habit the  place  m  which  they  wore  bred.  Those 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found;  those  who 
remain  arc  the  sons  of  his  prosecutors,  and  are 
not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fathers 
are  enemies.  It  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity 
of  their  fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the  charge, 
it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience 
shows  us,  that  men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground 
will  accuse  on  another ;  with  how  little  kindness, 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learn- 
ing is  regarded ;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the 
inhabitants  aro  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  heark- 
ened to  and  followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbell- 
town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party 
to  heat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than 
themselves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.  The  argu- 
ment which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety  of 
restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  alleging  that  he 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  is  not  the 
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subject  of  juridical  consideration ;  for  he  is  to 
suffer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for  their  judgment, 
but  for  his  own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient 
for  them  to  bsve  another  master  ;  but  it  is  a  con- 
venience of  their  own  making.  It  would  be  tike* 
wise  convenient  for  him  to  find  another  school ; 
but  this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain.  The 
question  is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but  what 
is  generally  right.  If  the  people  of  Campbell  town 
be  distressed  by  the  restoration  of  the  respond- 
ent, they  are  distressed  only  by  thcirown  fault ; 

by  tyranny,  'which  law  has  defeated,  and  by 
malice,  which  virtue  has  surmounted." 

[The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  re- 
versed in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  14,  1772, 
and  the  schoolmaster  consequently  deprived  of 


ON  VICIOUS  INTROMISSION. 
[It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long 
period  to  be  an  established  principle  in  Scotch 
law,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects 
of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  interposition 
of  legal  authority  to  cuard  against  embezzle- 
ment, should  be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
the  deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was 
technically  called  vicious  intromission.  The 
Court  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  interference 
proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In  a  case  which 
came  before  that  Court,  in  1779,  Mr.  Boswell 
had  laboured  to  persuade  tho  judges  to  return  to 
the  ancient  law.  It  was  his  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  it,  but  he  exhausted  all  his 
powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  Dr.  Johuson 
thought  as  he  did,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in 
his  application  to  the  Court  for  a  revision  and  al- 
teration of  the  judgment,  dictated  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well the  following  argument] 

"This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its 
force  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified  as 
the  Court  shall  think  proper. 

M  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  every 
just  law  is  dictated  by  reason;  and  that  the 
practice  of  every  legal  court  is  regulated  by 
equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  invari- 
able and  constant;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one 
man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  given  to  another. 
The  advantage  which  humanity  derives  from 
law  is  this:  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule 
of  action,  and  prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  rule 
of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known :  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and  stable.  The 
law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right :  but  if  the 
measure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing 
measured  never  can  be  settled. 

«« To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
is  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is  to 
withdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wisdom, 
by  which  the  deficiences  of  private  understand- 
ing are  to  bo  supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the  rash 
and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to 
depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on  tho  sen- 
tence of  the  judge.  He  that  is  thus  governed, 
by  law,  but  by  opinion:  not  by  a  cer- 
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tain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  int 
before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable 

opinion,  which  be  can  never  know  but  after  he 
has  committed  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
shall  bo  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
be)  which  he  can  never  know  before  ho  has  of. 
fended  it.  To  this  case  may  be  justly  applied 
that  important  principle,  misera  est  servitus  uH 
jus  est  out  mcognitum  out  vagum.  If  intromis 
sion  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  certain 
point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and  conso 
quently  different  in  different  minds,  the  right 
of  intromission,  and  the  right  of  the  creditor 
arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, are  iura  incognita ;  and  the  result  can 
be  no  other  than  a  misera  servitus,  an  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servile 
dependance  on  private  opinion. 

M  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibilitv, 
that  there  may  be  intromission  without  fraud ; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify 
an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the 
law.  The  end  of  Jaw  is  protection  as  well  as 
vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used 
but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  society  only 
is  well  governed,  where  life  is  freed  from  dan- 
ger, and  from  suspicion ;  where  possession  is  so 
sheltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation 
is  prevented  more  frequently  than  punished. 
Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while  it  operated 
with  its  original  force.  The  creditor  of  the  de- 
ceased was  not  only  without  loss,  but  without 
fear.  He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury 
suffered  ;  for  injury  was  warded  ofE 

"  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  administer- 
ed, it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  ima- 
gined to  have  the  power  of  healing.  To  punish 
fraud  when  it  is  detected,  is  the  proper  art  of 
vindictive  justice :  but  to  prevent  frauds,  and 
make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great  em- 
ployment of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  in- 
tromission, ana  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law 
no  better  than  a  pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the  brink 
is  safe ;  but  to  come  a  step  further  is  destruction. 
But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and 
hinder  all  access,  than  by  encouraging  us  to  ad- 
vance a  litde,  to  entice  us  afterwards  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  let  us  perceive  our  folly  only  by  our 
destruction. 

"  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant 
with  extrinsic  understanding.  Law  teaches  us 
to  know  when  we  commit  injury  and  when  we 
suffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions, 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear 
them.  Qui  sibi  bent  temper  at  in  Otitis,  says  one 
of  the  fathers,  mevquam  cadet  in  illicita.  He 
who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never  intromit 
with  fraudulent  intentions. 

"The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious 
intromission,  has  been  very  favourably  repre- 
sented by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence,* 
whose  words  have  been  exhibited  with  unneces- 
sary pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  irre- 
sistibly decisive.  The  great  moment  of  his  au- 
thority makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  posi- 
tion. 4  Some  ages  ago,  (says  he,)  before  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  island 
was"  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law  was  necessary,  to  restrain  individ 
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plundering  each  other.  Thus,  the  man  who  in- 
termeddled irregularly  with  the  moveables  of  a 
person  deceased,  was  subjected  to  all  the  debts 
of  the  deceased  without  limitation.  This  makes 
•  branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known  by  the 
name  of  viciotu  iniromitrum  :  and  so  rigidly  was 
this  regulation  applied  in  our  Courts  of  Law, 
that  the  most  trifling  moveable  abstracted  mala 
fide,  subjected  the  intermeddler  to  the  foregoing 
consequences,  which  proved  in  many  instances 
a  most  rigorous  punishment  But  this  severity 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undiscip- 
lined nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely  re- 
markable, that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement 
in  manners,  this  regulation  has  been  gradually 
softened  and  applied  by  our  Sovereign  Court 
with  a  sparing  band.' 

"  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing, that  this  learned  and  judicious  writer  has 
not  accurately  distinguished  the  deficiences  and 
demands,  of  the  different  conditions  of  human 
life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savageness  and 
independence,  in  which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes, 
or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a 
state  of  reciprocal  benignity  in  which  laws  shall 
be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and 
unsocial,  living  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from 
the  weak,  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their 
first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  this  original 
•avagenc-s  is  retained.  Of  general  happiness, 
the  product  of  general  confidence,  there  is  yet 
no  thought.  Men  continue  to  prosecute  their 
own  advantages  by  the  nearest  way ;  and  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary  to 
restrain  individuals  from  plundering  each  other. 
The  restraints  then  necessary,  are  restraints 
from  plunder,  from  acts  of  public  violence,  and 
undisguised  oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our 
ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
fraud,  but  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  manners 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of 
good,  men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil. 
Open  rapine  becomes  less  frequent,  and  violence 
gives  way  to  cunning.  Those  who  before  in- 
vaded pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now  begin 

It  is  not  against  the 


violence  of  ferocity,  but  the  circumventions  of 
deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  inces- 
sant struggle  for  riches  which  commerce  excites, 
give  us  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  ex- 
pected of  artifice  and  fraud.  It  therefore  seems 
to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  which  con- 
nects those  two  propositions:— '  the  nation  is 
become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws 
against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.' 

11  Whatever  reason  mav  have  influenced  the 
Judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce ;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  grown 
less  fraudulent 

"Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  ri- 
gorously and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not 
improper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
and  qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  •penal  law. 

*•  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
toiUand;  that,  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  pre- 


vent the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  It  n. 
secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be 
of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of 
a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a 
penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to 
the  moral  violation  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  observance 
there  is  great  facility. 

"  All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Its  end  is  the  security  of  property,  and  property 
very  often  of  great  value.  The  method  by  which 
it  effect*  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of  in- 
jury ;  but  keeps  guilt  and  innocence  apart,  by  a 
distinct  and  definite  limitation.  He  that  intro- 
mits, is  criminal ;  he  that  intromits  not 18  inno- 
cent Of  the  two  secondary  considerations  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favour. 
The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong :  so  strong  and  so  frequent  ss  to  require 
the  utmost  activity  of  justice,  and  vigilance  of 
caution,  to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission,  is  so  open  and  so  facile,  that 
to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention  : 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  rea- 
sons which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which  he 
can  do  so  easily,  and  that  which  be  knows  to  be 
required  by  the  law?  If  temptation  were  rare, 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If 
the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficult 
performance,  omission,  though  it  could  not  be 
justified,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present 
case,  neither  equitv  nor  compassion  operate 
against  it  A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken, 
not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with 
all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  safety  and  facility. 

"I  therefore  return  to  my  original  position, 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  effects,  must  be  perma- 
nent and  stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  language 
of  the  schools,  Lex  non  reeipit  majus  et  minus, — 
we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  but 
we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We  must  either 
have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by 
discretion  and  by  chance.  Deviations  from  the 
law  must  be  uniformly  punished,  or  no  man  can 
be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

"That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institu- 
tion this  court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  such  devi- 
ations as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life 
unsafe,  I  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
will  be  treated  with  due  reverence:  and  that 
consistent  and  steady  decisions  wilt  furnish  the 
people  with  a  rule  of  action,  and  leave  fraud-  and 
fraudulent  intromissions  no 
punity  or  **e*iw*» 


ON  LAY-PATRONAGE  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

[Question — Whether  the  claim  of  lay- patrons 
to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well  founded: 
and  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  exercised  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  people?— Written  in  1773.] 

"Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonlr 
opposed,  by  the  inferior  judicatures,  the  plea  of 
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to  choose  their  pastor:  their 
i  tells  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  im- 
i  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful 
tod  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  our- 
selves of  something  to  be  done,  or  something  to 
be  avoided :  and  in  questions  of  simple  unr  er- 
plexed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  ot  law, 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded 
with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  bun 
the  rights  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation  or  historical  inquiry. — 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his  con- 
science, may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would 
be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting 
to  the  people  universally  the  choice  of  their  mi- 
nisters. But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  con- 
venience of  another.  Religion  cannot  he  pro- 
moted by  injustice :  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  trans- 
acted. 

"That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is  ap- 
parent to  all  who  know  whence  that  right  had 
its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at 
first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
succession  and  by  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the 
first  possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  those  that 
succeed  them.  When  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship 
was  prescribed.    Public  worship  requires  a  pub- 

of  lands,  as  they 
for  their  families 
maintenance  of 
ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands;  and  a  district,  through  which  each  mi- 
nister was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by 
that  circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This 
is  a  position  so  generally  received  in  England, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are 
regularly  received  for  each  other.  The  churches 
which  the  proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and 
thus  endowed,  they  justly  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  provide  with  ministers;  and  where 
the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  tho 
patron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude 
him  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment 
of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it  according 
to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
'he  holy  offices.  The  people  did  not  choose 
him,  because  the  people  aid  not  pay  him. 

M  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  original 
right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated 
and  obscured  by  many  translations  of  property 
and  changes  of  government ;  that  scarce  any 
church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have  en- 
tered subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by 
a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes. — 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the 
right  of  patronage  extinguished  ?  If  the  right 
followed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the 


was  uresenDea.    ruouc  worsnip  r 
He  place ;  and  the  proprietors  of 
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equity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.   It  is, 

in  effect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  protected  by 
the  same  laws  with  every  other  privilege.  Let 
us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family.  With 
the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant 
to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  right 
lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is 
either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to  the 
people  is  the  same  tiling,  is  by  the  Crown  given 
away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  often,  it  is 
possessed  by  him  that  receives  it  with  the  same 
right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  like 
all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to 
the  people ,  for  what  they  never  bad,  they  have 
never  lost.  Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titius, 
but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people; 
and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away. 
Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that 
a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be  de- 
sired, our  desires  are  not  the  measure  of  equity. 
It  were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  be  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the 
possession  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must 
leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them  ; 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous, 
and  power  with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may 
be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
been  established.  But  as  the  great  end  of  go- 
vernment is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  in- 
convenience is  greater  than  that  of  making  right 
uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
public  peace,  than  he  w  ho  fills  weak  heads  with 
imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of  ci\il 
subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

"  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legally 
transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  a 
other  right: — we  have  left  the  advocates  i 
people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convc 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the 
would  really  gain  bya  general  abolition  of  the 
right  of  patronage.  W  hat  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind 
actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to 
choose  with  caution,  because  he  w  ill  suffer  more 
by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  his 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption. 
The  qualifications  of  a  minister  are  well  known 
to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the 
patron  is  probably  the  only  judge  in  the  parish ; 
and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judge  than  others; 
and  is  more  likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  dili- 
gently before  he  gives  a  presentation,  than  one 
of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing 
but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged,  that  though  the 
parish  might  not  choose  better  ministers,  they 
would  at  lenrt  choose  ministers  whom  they  like 
better,  n^A  who  would  therefore  officiate  with 
greater  efficacy.    That  ignorance  nnd  pervcffp- 
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ness  should  always  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
never  considered  as  the  end  of  government ;  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  that 
the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  and  the  regular  act 
for  the  capricious.    But  that  this  argument  sup- 
poses the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  reso- 
lute to  act  according  to  their  best  judgments, 
though  this  be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its 
absurdity.    It  supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but 
unanimity  in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions 
are  unanimous  or  wise.    If  by  some  strange 
concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should 
unite  in  the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I 
could  not  charge  the  patron  with  injustice  or 
presenting  a  minister,  I  should  censure  him  as 
unkind  and  injudicious.    But  it  is  evident,  that 
as  in  all  other  popular  elections  there  will  be 
contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion, 
a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would  break  into 
factions,  and  tho  contest  for  the  choice  of  a 
minister  would  set  neighbours  at  variance,  and 
bring  discord  into  families.    The  minister  would 
be  taught  all  the*  arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flat- 
ter some,  and  bribe  others ;  and  the  electors,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and 
ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canvass.    The  time  must,  how- 
ever, como  at  last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession 
of  the  church.    On  what  terms  does  he  enter 
upon  his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish?    By  what  prudence  or  what  diH- 

Sl  can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
>artv  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his 
7  Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will 
enter  the  church  with  hanging  head  and  down- 
cast eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by 
whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been  overpow- 
ered. He  will  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing 
him,  and  his  minister  for  having  prospered  by 
the  opposition ;  and  as  he  will  never  see  him 
but  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
hatred.  Of  a  minister  presented  by  the  patron, 
the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say 
than  that  they  do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister 
chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do 
not  favour  him,  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection.— 
Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride.  The 
pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exaspe- 
rated by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknow- 
ledged superior.  He  bears  only  his  little  share 
of  a  general  evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish ;  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations,  and 
he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighbour,  is  sel- 
dom  satisfied  without  some  revenge ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  bitterness  of  malignity  would 
prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections  should 
happen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity  of  oppo- 
sition should  be  rekindled  beforo  it  had  coo  led." 


of  ai 

allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons,  upon 
this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  ar- 
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[In  1776,  in  the  course  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  borough  of  Dumfermline,  one  of  the 
agents  for  a  candidate  who  was  charged  with 
having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  with 
having  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecu- 
niary reward,  attacked  verv  rudely  in  a  news- 
paper the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  one  of  the 


him  by  name  from  the  pulpit 
;  and  the  agent,  after  the 
over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud, 
"What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many 
lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  1"  The  person  ar- 
raigned, and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  against 
Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  de- 
famation and  damages,  and  the  court  decided 
against  the  reverend  defendant.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  satisfied  that  this  judgment  was  wrong,  and 
dictated  to  Mr.  Boswell,  who  was  one  of  the  de- 
fendant's col 
futation  of  it.) 

"Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  other 
cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself,  and 
the  particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested. 

"The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  ne- 
cessarily appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He, 
to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  entrusted, 
is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the 
teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father  of  a  family. — 
As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep,  but 
those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  for  those 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying. 
But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  which 
he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancv 
which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages, 
and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  un- 
dertakes to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  be  must 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  contra- 
diction. 

"  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  au- 
thority of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishment 
He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  an 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

"If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers 
of  the  word  exercising  the  whole  authoritv  of 
this  complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them 
not  only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation, 
but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denun- 
ciation. In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while 
religion  Was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages, 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  public  censure, 
and  open  penance :  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
crrlrsuistir.il  authority,  at  a  time  wh  n  the 
church  had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power: 
while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the 
rod  of  persecution ;  and  when  governors  were 
ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled 
from  clerical  anthority. 

"  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power 
of  public  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
was  frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed 
not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority,  is  likewise 
certain,  because  civil  authority  was' at  that  time 
its  enemy. 

"  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress,  Truth 
wok  possession  oi  imperial  power,  ana  tne  civu 
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kwi  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
The  magistrate  from  that  time 

riui  ine  pnesi,  anu  clerical  semeni 
efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  the  state, 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church, 
bad  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority.— 
Those  rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawful  before,  were  lawful  still.  But  they  had 
hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary  submis- 
sion. The  refractory  and  contemptuous  were  at 
first  in  no  danger  of  temporal  severities,  except 
what  they  might  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of 
conscience,  or  the  detestation  of  their  fellow 
Christiana  When  religion  obtained  the  support 
of  law,  it  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  effect, 
they  were  seconded  by  the  magistrates  with 
coercion  and  punishment 

"It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  public 
censure,  has  been  always  considered  as  inherent 
in  the  church :  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was  exercised 
when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it  By 
the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away ;  for  the 
christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to 
rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more 
powerful  means  of  reformation;  to  add  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient;  and  when  men 
were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from 
spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

MIt  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknow- 
ledged  power  of  public  censure,  grew  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolution,  and  invisible  penance; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  of- 
fences, and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment. 

"  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
free.  The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to  press 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  or  torture  us 
by  interrogatories,  or  pot  himself  in  possession 
of  our  secrets  and  our  Uvea  But  though  we 
have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  just  and 
original  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may 
still  see,  though  he  may  not  pry :  he  may  vet 
hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And  that 
knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon 
him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked 
neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his 
company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  congre- 
gation a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wicked- 
ness, may  warn  his  parishioners  to  shun  his 
con  versation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  law- 
ful, hat  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal. — 
He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
verse, or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  them  altogether  7  Of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or 

to  :ii<    tn-r-thrr  '      What  - 


at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  publication 
the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more 
effectual. 

**It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be 
thus  left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a 
parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  a.td 
distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious, 
and  condemn  without  evidence:  he  may  be 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination :  he  may  be 
severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too  much 
harshness:  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial, 
and  gratify  his  private  interest  or  resentment  un- 
der the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

"Of  ail  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil 
be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done. — 
If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inac- 
tivity. The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this 
practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institu- 
tion, but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be 
sometimes  improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law 
must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes  judgo 
amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  children, 
though  he  may  often  want  instruction.  A  mi- 
nister must  censure  sinners,  though  his  censure 
may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  ho- 
nesty. 

"It"  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  er- 
roneous nor  unjust:  we  shall  find  no  breach  of 
private  confidence,  no  intrusions  into  secret 
tronsftctions  rJ* he  fsct  w&s  notorious  ind  indu 
bitable  ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was 
desired.  The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the 
perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and  the  example 
naturally  mischievous.  The  minister,  however, 
being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard 
what  was  publicly  known  throughout  the  pa- 
rish ;  and  on  occasion  of  a  public  election,  warn- 
ed his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against  the 
crimes  which  public  elections  frequently  pro- 
duce. His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, as  pointed  particularly  at  himself.— 
But  instead  or  producing,  as  might  be  wished, 
pnvaic  compunction  ana  immediate  reformation, 
it  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment.  He  charg- 
ed his  minister,  in  a  public  paper,  with  scandal, 
defamation,  and  falsehood.  The  minister,  thus 
reproached,  had  his  own  character  to  vindicate, 
upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessa- 
rily depend.  To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory 
lie,  is  an  injury  which  no  man  patiently  endures 
in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  polluting 
the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falsehood, 
was  a  violation  of  character  still  more  atrocious, 
as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his  cleri- 
cal veracity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
proportion  to  his  honesty,  and  with  all  the  forti- 
tude of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  his  calumnia- 
tor in  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated  bim- 
*self  from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  de- 
ception and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he 
accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent:  or  at  least 
only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities 
and  strong  temptations.    It  has  already 
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the  people,  therefore,  against  it,  was  not  wanton 
and  officious,  but  necessary  and  pastoral. 

M  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  wor- 
thy minister  is  charged  ?    1  le  has  usurped  no 

authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted 
opinions.    He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  ha  -di- 


rected against  a  breach  of  morality,  against  an 

act  which  no  man  justifies.  The  man  who  ap- 
propriated this  censure  to  himself,  is  evidently 
and  notoriously  guilty.  His  consciousness  of 
his  own  wickedness  incited-  him  to  attack  his 
ittiiniui  reprover  lui  open  inwiciice  ana  prinicc 
accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence  ne- 
cessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  decided 
that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and  lawful" 
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LETTER  ON  DU  HALDE'8  HISTORY  OF 
CHINA,  I7JB. 

re  are  few  nations  in  the  world  more 
of,  or  leas  known,  than  the  Chinese.  The 
and  imperfect  account  which  travellers 
have  given  of  their  grandeur,  their  sciences,  and 
their  policy,  have  hitherto  excited  admiration, 
but  have  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  a 
superficial  curiosity.  I  therefore  return  you  my 
thanks  for  having  undertaken,  at  so  great  on  ex- 
pense, to  convey  to  English  readers  the  most 
copious  and  accurate  account,  yet  published,  of 
that  remote  and  celebrated  people,  whose  anti- 
quity, magnificence,  power,  wisdom,  peculiar 
customs,  and  excellent  constitution,  undoubtedly 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  public 

As  the  satisfaction  found  in  reading  descrip- 
tions of  distant  countries  arises  from  a  compari- 
son which  every  reader  naturally  mokes,  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  he  receives  from  the  rela- 
tion, and  those  which  were  familiar  to  him 
before  ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  countries 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  that  which  the 
author  displays  to  his  imagination ;  so  it  va- 
ries according  to  the  likeness  or  dissimilitude  of 
the  manners  of  the  two  nations.  Any  custom  or 
law  unheard  and  unthought  of  before,  strikes  us 
with  that  iurpriae  which  is  the  effect  of  novelty  ; 
but  a  practice  conformable  to  our  own  pleases 
us,  because  it  flatters  our  self-love,  by  showing 
us  that  our  opinions  ore  approved  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  mankind.  Of  these  two  plea- 
sures, the  first  is  more  violent,  the  other  more 
lasting ;  the  first  seems  to  partake  more  of  in- 
stinct than  reason,  and  is  not  easUy  to  be  ex- 
plained, or  defined ;  the  latter  has  its  founda- 
tion in  good  sense  and  reflection,  and  evidently 
depends  on  the  same  principles  with  most  human 


An  attentive  reader  will  frequently  feel  each 
of  these  agreeable  emotions  in  the  perusal  of  Du 
Halde.  He  will  find  a  calm,  peaceful  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  reads  the  moral  precepts  and  wise 
instructions  of  the  Chinese  sages ;  he  will  find 
that  virtue  is  in  every  place  the  same,  and  will 
look  with  new  contempt  on  those  wild  reasoners, 
who  affirm  that  morality  is  merely  ideal,  and 
that  the  distinctions  between  good  and  ill  are 
wholly  cl  a 


can  afford,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  government  and  constitution  ;  he 
will  be  amazed  to  find  that  there  is  a  country 
where  nobditv  and  knowledgebase  the  same, 

learning,  and  promotion  is  the  effect  of  virtuous 
industry,  where  no  man  thinks  ignorance  a 
mark  of  greatness,  or  laziness  the  privilege  of 
high  birth. 

His  surprise  will  be  still  heightened  by  the 
relations  he  will  there  meet  with  of  honest  min 
tera,  who,  however  incredible  it  may 
been  seen  more  than  once  in  that  mon 
have  adventured  to  admonish  the  emperors  of 
any  deviation  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  or 
any  error  in  their  conduct,  that  has  endangered 
cither  their  own  safety,  or  the  happiness  of  their 
people.  He  will  read  of  emperors,  who,  when 
they  have  been  addressed  in  this  manner,  have 
neither  stormed,  nor  threatened,  nor  kicked  their 
ministers,  nor  thought  it  majestic  to  be  obsti- 
nate in  the  wrong:  but  have,  with  a  greatness 
of  mind  worthy  of  a  Chinese  monarch,  brought 
their  actions  willingly  to  the  test  of  reason,  law, 
and  morality,  and  scorned  to  exert  their  j 
in  defence  of  that  which  the) 
by  argument. 

I  must  confess  my  wonder  st  these  relations 
was  very  great,  and  had  been  much  greater,  hod 
I  not  often  entertained  my  imagination  with  an 
instance  of  the  like  conduct  in  a  prince  of  Eng- 
land, on  an  occasion  that  happened  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  and  which  I  shall  relate,  that  so 
remarkable  an  example  of  spirit  and  firmness  in 
a  subject,  and  of  conviction  and  compliance  in  s> 
prince,  may  not  be  forgotten.  And  I  hope  that 
you  will  look  upon  this  letter  ss  intended  to  do 
honour  to  my  country,  and  not  to  serve  your  in- 
terest by  promoting  your  undertaking. 

The  prince,  at  the  christening  of  his  first  son, 
had  appointed  a  noble  duke  to  stand  as  proxy 
for  the  father  of  the  princess,  without  regard  to 
the  claim  of  a  marquis,  (heir  apparent  to  a  I 
title,)  to  whom,  as  lord  of  the 
in  waiting,  that  honour  properly  hek 
marquis  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  t 
till  he  heard  at  dinner  the  duke's  heal 
by  the  name  of  the  prince  he  was  that  evcnirur 
to  represent.   This  he  took  an  opportunity  after 
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formed  by  the  prince's  treasurer  of  his  highness's 

intention.  The  marquis  immediately  declared, 
that  he  thought  his  right  invaded,  and  his  honour 
injured,  which  he  could  not  bear  without  requir- 
ing satisfaction  from  the  usurper  of  his  privileges  ; 
nor  would  he  longer  serve  a  prince  who  paid  no 
regard  to  his  lawful  pretensions.  The  treasurer 
could  not  deny  that  the  marquis's  claim  was  in- 
contestable, and  by  his  permission  acquainted  the 
prince  with  his  resolution.  The  prince  there- 
upon sending  for  the  marquis,  demanded,  with 
a  resentful  and  imperious  air,  how  he  could  dis- 
pute his  commands,  and  by  what  authority  he 
presumed  to  control  him  in  the  management  of 
his  own  family,  and  the  christening  of  his  own 
son.  The  marquis  answered  that  he  did  not 
encroach  upon  the  prince's  right,  but  only  de- 
fended his  own :  that  he  thought  his  honour  con- 
cerned, and,  as  he  was  a  young  man,  would  not 
enter  the  world  with  the  loss  of  his  reputation. 
The  prince,  exasperated  to  a  very  high  degree, 
repeated  his  commands ;  but  the  marquis,  with 
•  spirit  and  firmness  not  to  be  depressed  or 
shaken,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  assert 
his  claim,  and  concluded  with  declaring  that  he 
would  do  himself  the  justice  that  was  denied 
him,  and  that  not  the  pnnce  himself  should  tram- 
ple on  his  character.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  duke  coming  to  him,  assured 
him,  that  the  honour  was  offered  him  unasked  ; 
that  when  he  accepted  it,  he  was  not  informed  of 
his  lordship's  claim,  and  that  now  he  very  wil- 
lingly resigned  it.  The  marquis  very  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  civility  of  the  duke's  expres- 
sions, and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  his 
ce's  conduct ;  but  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
honour  to  accept  the  representation  as  a 
sion  of  the  duke,  or  on  any  other  terms  than 
as  his  own  acknowledged  nghL  The  prince, 
being  informed  of  the  whole  conversation,  and 
having  upon  inquiry  found  all  the  precedents  on 
the  marquis's  side,  thought  it  below  his  dignity 
to  persist  in  an  error,  and  restoring  the  marquis 
to  his  right  upon  his  own  conditions,  continued 
him  in  his  favour,  believing  that  he  might  safely 
trust  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had 
so  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  and  so  much  spirit  to 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  THE  DUTCHES  8  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

raoic  the  gentleman's  magazine,  1742. 

The  universal  regard  which  is  paid  by  man- 
kind to  such  accounts  of  public  transactions  as 
have  been  written  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  them,  may  be,  with  great  probability,  ascribed 
to  that  ardent  love  of  truth,  which  nature  has 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  which  remains 
even  where  every  other  laudable  passion  is  <  x- 
tinguished.  We  cannot  but  read  such  narratives 
with  uncommon  curiosity,  because  we  consider 
the  writer  as  indubitably  possesssed  of  the  ability 
to  give  us  just  representations,  and  do  not  al- 
ways reflect,  that,  very  often,  proportionate  to 
the  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  are  the 
temptations  to  disguise  it. 

Authors  of  this  kind  have  at  least  an  incon- 
testable superiority  over  those  whose  passions 
are  the  same,  and  whose  knowledge  is  less.  It 
is  evident  that  those  who  write  in  their  own  de- 


fence, discover  often  more  impartiality,  and  less 
contempt  of  evidence,  than  the  advocates  which 
faction  or  interest  have  raised  in  their  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
parent  of  all  Memoirs,  is  the  ambition  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  herd  of  mankind,  and  the 
fear  of  either  infamy  or  oblivion,  passions  which 
cannot  but  have  some  degree  of  influence,  and 
which  may  at  least  affect  the  writer's  choice  of 
facts,  though  they  may  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
advance  known  falsehoods.  He  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  particular  circumstances,  though  he 
preserves  the  general  transaction ;  as  the  general 
likeness  may  be  preserved  in  painting,  though  a 
blemis  his  hid,  or  a  beauty  improved. 

Every  man  that  is  solicitous  about  the  esteem 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of  his  own, 
and  makes  by  consequence  his  first  apology  for 
his  conduct  to  himself;  and  when  he  has  once 
deceived  his  own  heart,  which  is  for  the  greatest 
part  to1easXiJ  toak^he  propagates  the  deceit  in 

falsehood. 

But  to  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  are  such 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  incre- 
dulity, and  to  make  history  of  no  use?  The  man 
who  knows  not  the  truth  cannot,  and  he  who 
knows  it  will  not,  tell  it ;  what  then  remains,  but 
to  distrust  every  relation,  and  live  in  perpetual 
negligence  of  past  events  ;  or  what  is  still  more 
disagreeable,  in  perpetual  suspense  ? 

That  by  such  remarks  some  incredulity  is 
indeed  produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distrust 
is  n  necessary  qualification  of  a  student  in  his- 
tory. Distrust  quickens  his  discernment  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  probability,  animates  his  search 
after  evidence,  and  perhaps  heightens  his  plesv- 
sure  at  the  discovery  of  truth ;  for  truth,  though 
not  always  obvious,  is  generally  discoverable,  nor 
is  it  any  where  more  likely  to  be  found  than  in 
private  memoirs,  which  are  generally  published 
at  a  time  when  any  gross  falsehood  may  be  de- 
tected by  living  witnesses,  and  which  always 
contain  a  thousand  incidents,  of  which  the  writer 
could  not  hsve  acquired  a  certain  knowledge, 
and  which  he  has  no  reason  for  disguising. 

Such  is  the  account  lately  pubushedby  the 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  of  her  own  conduct, 
by  which  those  who  are  very  little  concerned 
about  the  character  which  it  is  principally  in- 
tended to  preserve  or  to  retrieve,  may  be  enter- 
tained and  instructed.  By  the  perusal  of  this 
account,  the  inquirer  into  human  nature  may 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  those  whose  names  have  crowded  the 
latest  histories,  and  discover  the  relation  between 
their  minds  and  their  actions.  The  historian 
may  trace  the  progress  of  great  transactions,  and 
discover  the  secret  causes  of  important  events. 
And,  to  mention  one  use  more,  the  polite  writer 
may  learn  an  unaffected  dignity  of  style,  and  an 
artful  simplicity  of  narration. 

The  method!  of  confirming  her  relation,  by 
inserting  at  length  the  letters  that  every  trans- 
action occasioned,  has  not  only  set  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work  above  the  danger  of  confutation, 
but  has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader, 
who  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  forming  to  him- 
self the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  judging 
how  nearly  such  as  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
them  agree  with  those  which  they  now  give  of 
I  themselves. 
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I  could  not  be  made 
public,  wo  hare  a  more  exact  knowledge  than 
can  be  expected  from  general  histories,  because 
we  see  them  in  their  jwivato  apartments  in  their 
careless  hours,  and  observe  those  actions  in 
which  they  indulged  their  own  inclinations, 
without  any  regard  to  censure  or  applause. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  King  William,  of  whom  it  may 
be  collected  from  various  instances  that  he  was 
arbitrary,  insolent,  gloomy,  rapacious,  and  brutAl; 
that  he  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  play  the  ty- 
rant ;  that  he  had  neither  in  great  things  nor  in 
small  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ;  that  he  was 
capable  of  gaining  money  by  mean  artifices ;  and 
that  he  only  regarded  bis  promise  when  it  was 
his  interest  to  keep  it- 
There  are  doubtless  great  numbers  who  will 
be  offended  with  this  delineation  of  the  mind  of 
the  immortal  William,  but  they  whose  honesty 
or  sense  enables  them  to  consider  impartially  the 
events  of  his  reign,  will  now  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  the  frequent  oppositions 
which  he  encountered,  and  of  the  personal  af- 
fronts which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  endure. 
They  will  observe  that  it  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  do  right,  and  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  add 
gracefulness  to  virtue.  They  will  recollect  how 
vain  it  is  to  endeavour  to  gain  men  by  great 
qualities,  while  our  cursory  behaviour  is  insolent 
and  offensive :  and  that  those  may  be  disgusted 
by  little  things  who  can  scarcely  be  pleased  with 


the  Second,  by  his  affability  and  polite- 
himself  the  idol  of  the  nation,  which 
and  sold.   William  the  Third  was, 


for  his  Insolence  and  brutality,  hated  by  that 
people  which  he  protected  and  enriched : — had 
the  best  part  of  these  two  characters  been  united 
in  one  prince,  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  fallen 
before  him. 

It  is  not  without  pain  that  the  reader  observes 
a  shade  encroaching  upon  the  light  with  which 
the  memory  of  Queen  Mary  has  been  hitherto 
invested— the  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pious, 
the  celestial  Queen  Mary,  from  whose  presence 
none  ever  withdrew  without  an  addition  to  his 
happiness.  What  can  be  charged  upon  this 
delight  of  human  kind  ?  Nothing  less  than  that 


power ;  that  she  was  resentful,  and  pertinacious 
m  her  resentment ;  that  she  descended  to  mean 

ince  was  not 


ness,  without  any  forced 
phrases,  or  unnatural  sentiments,  and  show  un- 
common clearness  of  understanding,  tenderness 
of  affection,  and  rectitude  of  intention ;  but  dis- 
cover at  the  same  time,  a  temper  timorous,  an- 
xious, and  impatient  of  misfortune,  a  tendency  to 
burst  into  complaints,  helpless  dependance  on 
the  affection  of  others,  and  a  weak  desire  of 
moving  compassion.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
insolent  or  overbearing,  but  thee  there  is  nothing 
great,  or  firm,  or  regal ;  nothing  that  enforces 
obedience  and  respect,  or  which  does  not  rather 
invite  opposition  and  petulance.  She  seems 
born  for  friendship,  not  for  government ;  and  to 
be  unable  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  others,  other- 
wise than  by  her  own  example 

That  this  character  is  just,  appears  from  the 
occurrences  in  her  reign,  in  which  the  nation  was 
governed  for  many  years  by  a  party  whose  prin- 
ciples she  detested,  but  whose  influence  she  knew 
not  how  to  obviate,  and  to  whose  schemes  she 
was  subservient  against  her  inclination. 

The  charge  of  tyrannising  over  her,  which 
was  made  by  turns  against  each  party,  proves 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  both,  she  was  easily  to  be 
governed  :  and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  letters  here  published  were  selected  with 
some  regard  to  respect  and  ceremony,  it  i 
plainly  enough  from  them  that  she  was  what 
has  been  represented,  Utile 
of  the  Marlborough  family. 

The  inferior  characters,  as  they  are  of  less  im- 
portance, are  less  accurately  delineated ;  the 
picture  of  Harley  is  at  least  partially  drawn,  all 
the  deformities  are  heightened,  and  the  beauties, 
for  beauties  of  mind  he  certainly  had,  are  en- 
tirely < 


er  power 
•  where  si 


;  that  she  was  desirous  of  control- 
"  no  authority,  and  backward 
sn  she  had  no  real  injury  to 


to  forgive,  even 
complain  of. 

This  is  a  character  so  different  from  all  those 
that  have  been  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated 
princess,  that  the  reader  stands  in  suspense,  till 
lie  considers  the  inconsistencies  in  human  con- 
duct, remembers  that  no  virtue  is  without  its 
weakness,  and  considers  that  Queen  Mary's 
character  has  hitherto  had  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  has  only  been  compared  with  those  of 


kings. 

The  i 


i  greatest  number  of  the  letters  inserted  in 
this  account  were  written  by  Queen  Anne,  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  they  will 
be  equally  useful  for  the  confutation  of  those 
who  have  exalted  or  depressed  her  character. 
They  are  written  with  great  purity  and  correct- 


REVIF.W  OF  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  Of 

AUGUSTUS. 

BT  THOMAS  BLAC«WEI.L,  J.  O.  D. 

The  first  effect  which  this  book  has  upon  the 
reader,  is  that  of  disgusting  him  with  the  author's 
vanity.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  world, 
that  here  are  some  new  treasures  of  literature 
spread  before  his  eyes ;  that  something  is  dis- 
covered, which  to  this  happy  day  had  been  con- 
cealed in  darkness ;  that  by  his  diligence  time 
has  been  robbed  of  some  valuable  monument 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring;  and 
that  names  and  facts  doomed  to  oblivion  are  now 
restored  to  fame. 

How  must  the  unlearned  reader  be 
when  he  shall  be  told  that  Mr. 
neither  digged  in  the  ruins  of  any  demolished 
city,  nor  found  out  the  way  to  the  library  of  Fez ; 
nor  had  a  single  book  in  nis  hands,  that  has  not 
been  in  the  possession  of  every  man  that  was  in- 
clined to  read  it,  for  years  and  ages ;  and  that 
his  book  relates  to  a  people  who,  above  all  others, 
have  furnished  employment  to  the  studious,  and 
amusements  to  the  idle  ;  who  have  scarcely  left 
behind  them  a  coin  or  a  stone,  which  has  not 
been  examined  and  explained  a  thousand  times, 
and  whose  dress,  and  food,  and  household  stuff, 
it  has  been  the  pride  of  learning  to  understand, 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  imputation 
of  vicious  diffidence  or  affected  humility  who 
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should  have  forborne  to  promise  many  novelties, 
when  he  perceived  such  multitudes  of  writers 
I  of  the  same  materials,  and  intent  upon 
Mr.  Blackwell  knows  wel 
Horace,  concerning  those  that 
open  their  undertakings  with  magnificent  pro- 
mises; and  he  knows  likewise  the  dictates  ol 
Common  Sense  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
of  greater  authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who 
direct  that  no  man  should  promise  what  he  can- 
not perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  this  volume  has 
nothing  new,  or  that  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  our  author,  have  made  his  per- 
formance a  useless  addition  to  the  burden  of  lite- 
rature. New  works  may  be  constructed  with 
old  materials,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  may 
show  contrivance,  the  ornaments  interspersed 
may  discover  elegance, 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effect  that  men 
of  proper  qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the 
same  subject,  even  when  the  latter  add  nothing 
to  the  information  given  by  the  former ;  for  the 
same  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligibly 
or  more  delightfully  by  one  than  by  another,  or 
with  attractions  that  may  lure  minds  of  a  diffe- 
rent form.  No  writer  pleases  all,  and  every 
writer  may  please  some. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to 
decorate  is  not  to  make ;  and  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  authors 
who  mention  the  Roman  affairs,  and  reduce 
them  to  common-places,  ought  not  to  boost 
himself  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  studious 
world. 

After  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattery, 
in  which  he  seems  to  imitate  the  address  of 
Horaco  in  his  vile  patabis  modicis  Sabinum — he 
opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the  "Roman 
republic,  after  the  horrible  proscription,  was  no 
more  at  bleeding  Rome.  The  regal  power  of  her 
consuls,  the  authority  of  her  senate,  and  the 
majesty  of  her  people,  were  now  trampled  under 
foot;  these  [for  those]  divine  haws  and  hallowed 
customs,  that  had  been  the  essence  of  her  consti- 
tution— were  set  at  nought,  and  her  best  friends 
were  lying  exposed  in  their  blood. 

These  were  surely  very  dismal  times  to  those 
who  suffered ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  one  but 
a  school  boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine 
over  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  grew 
great  only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew 
rich  grew  corrupt  and,  in  their  corruption,  sold 
the  lives  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one 
another. 

"  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put 
to  the  highest  trial:  he  had  been  married  to 
Clodia ;  but  whether  the  famUy  did  not  please 
him,  or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
lady's  behaviour  during  his  absence,  he  soon  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  a  separation.  This  raised 
deal  of  talk,  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian 
inveighed  bitterly  against  Brutus — but  he 
Portia,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  father 
as  M.  Csto,  and  such  a  husband  as  M.  Brutus. 
She  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exalted  passion, 
and  found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  give  it  a 
sanction ;  she  did  not  only  love  but  adored  her 
husband  ,  his  worth,  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  herrv  quality,  made  her  gaze  upon  him  like 
a  god,  wbHe  the  endearing  returns  of  est 


tenderness  she  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her 

gride,  her  every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved 
rutus." 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  this 
rapturous  preparation,  he  bears  the  whole  story 
of  Portia  in  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  she 
breathed  out  her  lost,  a  little  before  the  bloody 
proscription,  and  "  Brutus  complained  heavily 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  having  paid  due 
attention  to  his  Lady  in  the  declining  state  of 
her  health." 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modern  terms.  His 
senators  and  their  wives  are  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies.    In  this  review  of  Brutua's  army,  who 
teas  under  the  command  of  gallant  men,  not  braver 
officers  than  true  patriots,  he  tells  us,  "  that  Sex- 
tus  the  Q-uestor  was  Paymaster,  Secretary  at 
War,  and  Cmnmusary  General,  and  that  the  sa- 
cred discipline  of  the  Roman  required  the  closest 
connexion,  like  that  of  father  and  son,  to  sub- 
sist between  the  General  of  any  army  and  his 
auestor.    Cicero  was  General  of  the  Cavalry, 
and  the  next  general  officer  was  Flavius,  Master 
of  the  Artillery,  the  elder  Lentulus  was  Admiral, 
and  the  younger  rode  in  the  Band  of  Volunteers : 
under  these  the  tribunes,  with  many  others  too 
dious  to  name."   Lentulus,  however,  was  but 
subordinate  officer :  for  we  are  informed  af- 
rwards,  that  the  Romans  had  made  Sextus 
Pompeius  Lord  High  Admiral  in  all  the  seas  oj 
their  dominions. 

Among  other  affectations  of  this  writer  is  a 
furious  and  unnecessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather 
for  one  form  of  government  as  preferable  to  an- 
other.  This  indeed  might  be  suffered,  because 
political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which  men 
nave  always  differed,  and  if  they  continue  to 
obey  their  lawful  governors,  and  attempt  not  to 
make  innovations  for  the  sake  of  their  favourite 
schemes,  they  may  differ  for  ever  without  any 
just  reproach  from  one  another.   But  who  can 
bear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing  ? 
who  in  full  security  undertakes  the  defence  of 
the  assassination  of  Caesar,  and  declares  his  re- 
solution to  speak  plain  ?   Yet  let  not  just  senti- 
ments be  overlooked:  he  has  justly  observed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  na- 
turally prejudiced  against  Brutus,  for  all  feel 
the  benefits  of  private  friendship :  but  few  can 
discern  the  advantages  of  a  well-constituted 
government. 

We  know  not  whether  some  apology  may  not 
be  necessary  for  the  distance  [seven  months]  be- 
tween the  first  account  of  this  book,  and  its  con- 
tinuation. The  truth  is,  that  this  work,  not  be- 
ing forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  public 
applause  or  censure,  was  sometimes  neglected, 
and  sometimes  forgotten  ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
havo  been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  might 
avoid  to  disappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  de- 
sertion of  any  subject. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this 
history,  but  the  style ;  not  the  veracity,  but  the 
address  of  the  writer;  for,  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  it  cannot  nearly  interest  and 
present  reader,  and  must  be  drawn  from  writ- 
ings that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  its 
value  only  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  deli- 
vered, and  the  reflections  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. Dr.  Blackwell,  however,  seems  to 
have  heated  his  imagination  so  as  to  be  much 
every  event,  and  to  believe  that  ho 
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Enthusiasm  is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently contagious;  but  I  never  found  any  of 
his  readers  much  enamoured  of  the  glorious 
Pompey,  the  patriot  approved,  or  much  incensed 
against  the  lawless  Cottar  ;  whom  this  author 
probably  stabs  every  day  and  night  in  his  sleep- 
ing  or  waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his 
fury  for  freedom,  with  his  Brutus  and  Caasius. 
We  have  all  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  long  since 
settled  our  opinions  ;  his  zeal  for  Roman  liberty 
and  declamations  against  the  violators  of  the  re- 
publican constitution,  only  stand  now  in  the 
's  way,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  the  nar- 
without  the  interruption  of  epithet*  and 
nations.  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  laughter 
at  a  man  so  bold  in  fighting  shadows,  so  busy  in 
a  dispute  two  thousand  years  past,  and  so  zea- 
lous For  the  honour  of  a  people,  who,  while  they 
were  poor,  robbed  mankind,  and  as  soon  as  they 
became  rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of  these  rob- 
beries our  author  seems  to  have  no  very  quick 
sense,  except  when  they  are  committed  by  Cae- 
sar's party,  for  every  act  is  sanctified  by  the  name 
of  a  patriot. 

If  this  author's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were 
leas  generally  acknowledged,  one  might  some- 
times suspect  that  he  had  too  frequently  con- 
sulted the  French  writers.  He  tells  us  that 
Archelaus  the  Rhodian  made  a  speech  to  Cas- 
sius, and  in  so  saying  dropt  some  tears,  and  that 
Cassius  after  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  was 
covered  with  gtory.— Dciotarus  was  a  keen  and 
happy  spirit— the  ingrate  Castor  kept  his  court. 

His  great  delight  is  to  show  his  universal  ac- 
quaintance with  terms  of  art,  with  words  that 
every  other  polite  writer  has  avoided  and  de- 
spised. When  Pompey  conquered  the  pirates, 
he  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  ships  of  the  line. — 
The  Xanthian  parapets  were  torn  down. — Bru- 
tus, suspecting  that  his  troops  were  plundering, 
commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  to  their  co- 
lours.— Most  people  understood  the  act  of  at- 
tainder passed  by  the  senate. — The  Numidian 
troopers  were  unlikely  in  their  appearance. — 
The  Numidians  beat  up  one  quarter  after  an- 
other.— Salvidienus  resolved  to  pass  his  men 
over  in  boats  of  leather,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
equipping  a  sufficient  number  of  that  sort  of 
small  craft. — Pompey  had  light  agile  frigates, 
and  fought  in  a  strait  where  the  current  and 
caverns  occasion  swirls  and  a  roll. — A  sharp 
out-look  was  kept  by  the  admiral. — It  is  a  run 
of  about  fifty  Roman  miles. — Brutus  broke 
Lipella  in  the  sight  of  the  army.— Mark  Antony 
garbled  the  senate. — He  was  a  bravo  man,  well 
qualified  for  a  commodore. 

In  his  choice  of  phrases  he  frequently  uses 
words  with  great  solemnity,  which  every  other 
mouth  and  pen  has  appropriated  to  jocularity 
and  levity.  The  Rhodians  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  in  poor  plight  fled  back  to  Rhodes. — Boys 
and  girls  were  easily  kidnapped. — Dciotarus 
a  mighty  believer  of  augury.— -Dciotarus 
oved  his 


ungracious  progeny. — The  regu 
larity  of  the  Romans  was  their  mortal  aversion. 
— They  desired  the  consuls  to  curb  such  heinous 
doings.— He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that 
no  side  of  a  question  came  amiss  to  him. — Bru 
tus  found  his  mistress  a  coquettish 


He  sometimes,  with  most  unlucky  dexteritvf 

mixes  the  grand  and  the  burlesque  together :  the 
riolation  of  faith,  SHr,  says  Cassius,  lieaat  tht  dmr 
of  the  Rhodians  by  reiterated  acts  of  perfidy. — 
The  iron  grate  fell  down,  crushed  those  under 
it  to  death,  and  catched  the  rest  as  in  a  trap. — 
When  the  Xanthians  heard  the  military  shout, 
and  saw  the  flames  mount,  they  concluded  there 
would  be  no  mercy.  It  was  now  about  sim-si  t, 
and  they  had  been  at  hot  work  since  noon. 

He  has  often  words  or  phrases  with  which  our 
language  has  hitherto  had  no  knowledge,— One 
was  a  heart-friend  to  the  republic — A  deed  was 
expeded.  The  Numidians  began  to  reel,  and 
were  in  hazard  of  falling  into  confusion. — The 
tutor  embraced  his  pupil  close  in  his  arms.— 
Four  hundred  women  were  taxed,  who  have  no 
doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best  Roman  citizens. 
— Men  not  born  to  action  are  inconsequential 
in  government — Collectitious  troops. — The  foot 
by  their  violent  atlack  began  the  fatal  break  in 
the  Phasaliuc  field. — He  and  his  brother,  with  a 
politic  common  to  other  countries,  had  taken 
opposite  sides. 

His  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolical 
kind.  The  glorious  news — eager  hopes  and  dis- 
mal fears — bleeding  Rome— divine  laws  and  hal- 
lowed customs — merciless  war — intense  anxiety. 

Sometimes  the  reader  is  suddenly  ravished 
with  a  sonorous  sentence,  of  which  when  the 
noise  is  past,  the  meaning  does  not  long  remain. 
When  Brutus  set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat,  in- 
stead of  heavy  dragging  and  slow  toil,  they  set 
about  it  with  huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had 
been  striving  at  the  Olympic  games.  They 
hurled  impetuous  down  the  huge  trees  and 
stones,  and  witli  shouts  forced  them  into  the 
water ;  so  that  the  work,  expected  to  continue 
half  the  campaign,  was  with  rapid  toil  completed 
in  a  few  days.  Bru  tug's  soldiers  fell  to  the 
gate  with  resistless  fury,  it  give  way  at  last 
with  hideous  crash.— This  great  and  good  man 
doing  his  duty  to  his  country,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  gloriously  fell  in  the  cause  of  Rome; 
may  his  memory  be  ever  dear  to  all  lovers  of 
liberty,  learning,  and  humanity !  This  promise 
ought  ever  to  embalm  his  memory.— The  queen 
of  nations  was  torn  by  no  foreign  invader.— 
Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  sons,  and  was 
ravaged  by  her  unnatural  offspring ;  all  the 
—xl  men  of  the  stale,  all  the  good,  all  the  holy, 
■e  openly  murdered  by  the  wickedest  and 
worst  Little  islands  cover  the  harbour  of  Brin- 
disi,  and  form  the  narrow  outlet  from  the  nu- 
merous creeks  that  compose  its  capacious  port. 
At  the  appearance  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  shout 
of  joy  rent  tho  heavens  from  the  surrounding 
multitudes. 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gathered 
by  every  hand  in  every  part  of  this  garden  of 
eloquence.  But  having  thus  freely  mentioned 
our  Author's  faults,  it  remains  that  we  acknow- 
ledge his  merit ;  and  confess  that  this  book  is 
the  work  of  a  man  of  letters,  that  it  is  full  of 
events  displayed  with  accuracy,  and  related  with 
vivacity ;  and  though  it  is  sufficiently  defective 
to  crush  the  vanity  of  its  Author,  it  is 
ly  entertaining  to  invite  readers.* 


•  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  Vot  L  p.  41.  1790 
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REVIEW  OF  FOUR  LETTERS  FROM  SIR  ISAAC 
NEWTON  TO  DR.  BENTLKY, 


LITER  ART  MAGAZINE, 

1756. 


I.  p.  89, 


It  will  certainly  be  required,  that  notice  should 
be  taken  of  a  book,  however  small,  written  on 
such  a  subject,  by  such  an  author.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  these  Letters  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory :  for  they  are  answers  to  inquiries  not  pub- 
lished ;  and  therefore,  though  they  contain  many 
positions  of  great  importance,  are,  in  some  parts, 
imperfect  and  obscure,  by  their  reference  to  Dr. 
Bentley's  Letters. 

8ir  Isaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is 
due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought; 
and  indeed  long  consideration  is  so  necessary  in 
such  abstruse  inquiries,  that  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  publish  the  productions  of  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  been  designed  for 


the  press,  and  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
much  patience  and  thought  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  principal  question  of  these 
Letters  gives  occasion  to  observe  bow  even  the 
mind  or  Newton  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darkness. 

"  As  to  your  first  query,"  says  he,  "  it  seems 
to  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  all  the  matter  of  the  universe,  were  evenly 
scattered  throughout  all  the  heavens,  and  every 
particle  had  an  innate  gravity  towards  all  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  space  throughout  which  this 
matter  was  scattered  was  but  finite;  the  matter 
on  the  outside  of  this  space  would  by  its  gravity 
lend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  inside,  and 
by  consequence  foil  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
whole  space,  and  there  compose  one  great 
spherical  mass.  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly 
disposed  throughout  an  infinite  space,  it  could 
never  convene  into  one  mass,  but  some  of  it 
would  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into 
another,  so  as  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
great  masses,  scattered  at  great  distances  from  I 
one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite  space.  | 
And  thus  might  the  sun  and  fixed  etars  be  form- 
ed, supposing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature, 
bot  how  the  matter  should  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compose 
a  shining  body,  should  fall  down  into  one  mass 
and  make  a  sun,  and  the  rest  which  is  fit  to 
compose  an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not 
into  one  great  body  like  the  shining  matter,  but 
into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  were 
an  opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets 
lucid  bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should 
be  changed  into  a  shining  body,  whilst  all  they 
continue  opaque,  or  aU  they  be  changed  into 
opaque  ones  whilst  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do 
not  think  more  explicable  by  mere  natural  causes, 
bot  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  the  counsel  and 
contrivance  of  a  voluntary  agent" 

The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  disposed 
through  infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with 
such  difficulties,  as  makes  it  almost  a  contradic- 
tory supposition,  or  a  supposition  destructive  of 
itself. 

Mailer  evenly  disposed  through  infinite  space,  is 
either  created  or  eternal ;  if  it  was  created,  it 

a  Creator  :   if  it  v,',,-  .  fi  rn.i ' .  it  1  i;i . L  iioen 


or  it  had  been  once  coalesced  in  masses,  and 

afterwards  been  diffused.  Whatever  state  was 
first  must  have  been  from  eternity,  and  what 
had  been  from  eternity  could  not  be  changed, 
but  by  a  cause  beginning  to  act  as  it  had  never 
acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
some  external  power.  If  matter  infinitely  and 
evenly  diffused  was  a  raomeut  without  coalition, 
it  could  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power. 
If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  could 
never  be  evenly  diffused  through  infinite  space. 
Metier  being  supposed  eternal,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  could  be  diffused  before  its  con- 
globation,  or  conglobated  before  its  diffusion. 

This  Sir  Isaac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  un- 
derstood :  for  he  says  in  his  second  Letter. 
"The  reason  why  matter  evenly  scattered 
through  a  finite  space  would  convene  in  the 
midst,  you  conceive  the  same  with  me ;  but  that 
there  should  be  a  central  particle,  so  accurately 
placed  in  the  middle,  as  to  be  always  equally  at- 
tracted on  all  sides,  and  thereby  continue  with- 
out motion,  seems  to  me  a  supposition  fully  as 
hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest  needle  stand  op- 
right  upon  its  point  on  a  looking-glass.  For  if 
the  very  mathematical  centre  of  the  central  par- 
ticle be  not  accurately  in  the  very  mathematical 
centre  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  whole  mass, 
the  particle  will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all 
sides.  And  much  harder  is  it  to  suppose  all  the 
particles  in  an  infinite  space  should*  be  so  accu- 
rately poised  one  among  another,  as  to  stand 
still  m  perfect  equilibrium.  For  I  reckon  this 
as  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  them  (so  many  as  there  are 
particles  in  an  infinite  space)  stand  accurately 
poised  upon  their  points.  Yet  I  grant  it  possi- 
ble, at  least  by  a  divine  power ;  and  if  they  were 
once  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
would  continue  in  that  posture,  without  motinn,* 
for  ever,  unless  put  into  new  motion  by  the 
same  power.  Wnen  therefore  I  said,  that  mat- 
ter evenly  spread  through  all  space,  would  con- 
vene by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  masses, 
I  understand  it  of  matter  not  resting  in  an  accu- 
rate poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  that  by  matter  evenly  spread 
through  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  mean  matter  not  evenly  spread.  Matter  not 
evenly  spread  will  indeed  convene,  bot  it  will 
convene  as  soon  as  it  exists.  And,  in  my  opi- 
nion, this  puzzling  question  about  matter  is  only 
how  lAaf  could  be  that  never  could  hare  been,  or 
what  a  man  thinks  on  when  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  sides,  make  it  eternal,  or 
of  late  production,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be 
no  regular  system  produced  but  by  a  voluntary 
and  meaning  agent.  This  the  great  Newton 
always  asserted,  and  this  he  asserts  in  the  third 
letter:  but  proves  in  another  manner,  in  a  man- 
ner perhaps  more  happy  and  conclusive. 

u  The  hypothesis  or  deriving  the  frame  of  the 
world  by  mechanical  principles  from  matter 
evenly  spread  through  the  heavens,  being  incon- 
sistent with  my  system,  I  had  considered  it  very 
little  before  your  letter  nut  me  upon  it,  and 
therefore  trouble  you  with  a  line  or  two  more 
about  it,  if  this  comes  not  too  late  for  your  use. 
"  In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal 
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gravity,  but  required  a  divine  arm  to  impreaa 
them.  And  though  gravity  might  give  the 
planets  a  motion  of  descent  towards  the  nun, 
•  directly,  or  with  some  little  obliquity,  yet 
se  motions  by  which  they  revolve  in 
I  orbs,  required  the  divine  ann  to  im- 
them  according  to  the  tangent*  of  their 
I  would  now  add,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
matter  being  at  first  evenly  spread  through  the 
"heavens,  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  innate  gravity,  without  a  super- 
natural power  to  reconcile  them,  and  therefore 
it  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate  gravitv, 
it  is  impossible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  planets  and  stars,  to  fly  up  from  them, 
and  become  evenly  spread  throughout  all  the 
heavens,  without  a  supernatural  power  5  and  cer- 
tainly that  which  can  never  be  hereafter  without 
a  supernatural  power,  could  never  be  heretofore 


fascinating  plant, 1 

to  cool,  who  with  tea  amuses  the  evening, 
tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomes 
the  morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notion,  that 
»hea  and  inreen  tea  are  leaves  of  the  « 
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Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  we 
gave  them  a  short  account  of  this  book,  with  a 
letter  extracted  from  it,  in  November,  1756. 
The  author  then  sent  ub  an  injunction  to  forbear 
his  work  till  a  second  edition  should  appear : 
this  prohibition  was  rather  too  magisterial ;  for 
an  author  is  no  longer  the  sole  master  of  a  book 
which  he  has  given  to  the  public ;  yet  he  has 
been  punctually  obeyed ;  we  had  no  desire  to 
offend  him,  and  if  his  character  mav  be  estimated 
by  his  book,  he  is  a  man  whose  failing*  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 

The  second  edition  is  now  sent  into  the  world, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  and  yielded  up  by  the 
author  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  But  he  shall 
find  in  us  no  malignity  of  censure.  Wc  wish, 
indeed,  that  among  other  corrections  he  had 
subm  itted  his  pages  to  the  inspection  of  a  gram 


bohea  ami  green 
shrub,  gathered  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  produced  by  dif- 
ferent shrubs.  The  leaves  of  tea  are  gathered  in 
dry  weather ;  then  dried  and  curled  over  the  fire 
in  copper  pans.  The  Chinese  use  little  green 
tea,  imagining  that  it  hinders  digestion  and  ex- 
cites fevers.  How  it  should  have  either 
not  easily  discovered  ;  and  if 
innumerable  prejudices  which  prevail  concerning 
our  own  plants,  we  shall  very  little  regard  these 
opinions  of  the  Chinese  vulgar,  which  experience 
does  not  confirm. 

When  the  Chisese  drink  tea  they  infuse  it 
slightly,  and  extract  only  the  more  volatile 
parts;  but  though  this  seems  to  require  great 
quantities  at  a  time,  yet  the  author  believe*,  per- 
haps only  because  he  has  an  inclination  to  believe 
it,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  use  more  than 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  empire. 
The  Chinese  drink  it  sometimes  with  acids,  sel- 
dom with  sugar  5  and  this  practice  our  author, 
who  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  right  at 
home,  recommends  to  his  countrymen. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tea- 
drinking  is  truly  curious.    Tea  was  first  im- 
ported from  Holland  by  die  Earte  of  Arlington 
and  Ossory,  in  1666  ;  from  their  ladies  the  wo- 
men of  quality  learned  its  use-   Its  price  was 
then  three  pounds  a  pound,  and  continued  the 
same  to  1707.   In  1715,  we  began  to  uac  4,ieen 
tea,  and  the  practice  of  drinking  it  descended  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  people.    In  1720,  the 
French  began  to  send  it  hither  by  a  clandestine 
commerce.    From  1717  to  1726,  we  imported 
annually  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  From 
1732  to  1742,  a  million  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  every  year  brought  to  London ; 
in  some  years  afterwards  three  millions ;  and  in 
1755,  near  four  millions  of  pounds,  or  two  thou- 
sand tons,  in  which  we  are  not  to  reckon  that 
which  is  surreptitiously  introduced,  which  per- 
haps is  nearly  as  much.    Such  quantities  are 
indeed  sufficient  to  alarm  us :  it  is  at  least  worth 
inquiry  to  know  what  are  the  qualities  of  such 
a  plant,  and  what  the  consequence  of  such  a 
trade. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  mischiefs 
of  tea,  and  seems  willing  to  charge  upon  it  every 
mischief  that  he  can  find.  He  begins,  however, 
*>y  questioning  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  and  de- 


marian,  that  the  elegances  of  one  line  might  nies  that  the  crews  of  the  Chinese  ships  are 
not  have  been  disgraced  by  the  improprieties  of  preserved  in  their  voyage  homewards  from  the 


another ;  but  with  us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree 
of  merit  which  overbalances  much  greater  er- 
rors than  irripurity  of  style. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  collections  one 
of  the  letters,  in  which  Mr.  Hanway  endeavours 
to  show,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  is  injurious 
to  the  interest  of  our  country.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  him  regularly  through  all 
his  observations  on  this  modern  luxury  ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  candid,  not  to  make  a  previous 
declaration,  that  he  is  to  expect  little  justice 
from  the  author  of  this  extract,  a  hardened  and 
shameless  tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  years 
with  only  the  infusion  of  this 


scurvy  by  tea.  About  this  report  I  have 
made  some  inquiry,  and  though  I  cannot  find 
that  these  crews  are  wholly  exempt  from  scor- 
butic maladies,  they  seem  to  suffer  them  less 
than  other  manners  in  any  course  of  equal  length. 
This  I  ascribe  to  the  tea,  not  as  possessing  any 
medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting  them  to 
drink  more  water,  to  dilute  their  salt  food  more 
copiously,  and  perhaps  to  forbear  punch,  or 
other  strong  liquors. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetic  strain,  to  tell 
the  ladies  how,  by  drinking  lea,  they  injure 
their  health,  and  what  is  yet  more  dear,  their 
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'To  what  can  we  ascribe  the  numerous  com- 
plaints which  prevail  ?  How  many  tweet  crea- 
ture* of  your  sex  languish  with  a  weak  digestion, 
low  spirits,  lassitudes,  melancholy,  and  twenty  dis- 
orders, which,  in  spite  of  the  faculty,  have  yet  no 
names,  except  the  general  one  of  nervous  com- 
plaints ?  Let  them  change  their  diet,  and  among 
other  articles,  leave  on"  drinking  tea,  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
restored  to  health. 

"  Hot  water  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
The  Chinese  do  not  drink  their  tea  so  hot  as  we 
do,  and  yet  they  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  sugar,  for  they  use  very 
litde,  as  already  observed  ;  but  we  all  know  that 
hot  or  cold  things  which  pain  the  teeth,  destroy 
them  also,  if  we  drank  less  tea,  and  used  gentle 
acids  for  the  gums  and  teeth,  particularly  sour 
oranges,  though  we  had  a  less  number  of  French 
dentists,  1  fancy  this  essential  part  of  beauty 
would  bo  much  better  preserved. 

'  The  women  in  the  United  Provinces,  who 
rip  tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  re- 
markable for  bad  teeth.  They  also  look  pallid, 
and  many  are  troubled  with  certain  feminine 
disorders  arising  from  a  relaxed  habit  The 
Portuguese  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain 
with  sweetmeats,  and  yet  they  have  very  good 
teeth  :  but  their  food  in  general  is  more  of  a  fa- 
rinaceous and  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They 
also  drink  cold  water  instead  of  sipping  hot,  and 
never  taste  any  fermented  liquors  ;  for  these  rea- 
sons the  use  of  sugar  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
pernicious  to  them. 

41  Men  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature  and 
comeliness,  and  women  their  beauty.  I  am  not 
young,  but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
beauty  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Your  very 
chambermaids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  by 
sipping  tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  passions 
at  cards  are  not  so  great  enemies  to  female 
charms.  What  Shakspeare  ascribes  to  the 
cealment  of  love,  is  in  this  age  mon 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  tea," 

To  raise  the  fright  still  higher,  he  quotes  an 
account  of  a  pig's  lad  scalded  with  tea,  on  which, 
however,  he  does  not  much  insist. 

Of  these  dreadful  effects,  some  are  perhaps 
imaginary,  and  some  may  have  another  cause. 
That  there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of 
females,  than  in  those  who  entered  the  world 
with  us,  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom 
beauty  has  ceased  to  smile  ;  but  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  made  tho  same  complaint  before  us ; 
and  our  posterity  will  still  find  beauties  irresis- 
tibly powerful. 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous, 
tremors,  fits,  habitual  depression,  and  all  the 
maladies  which  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility, 
are  more  frequent  than  in  any  former  time,  is,  I 
eve,  true,  however  deplorable.  But  this  new 
of  evils  will  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohi- 
of  tea.  This  general  languor  is  the  effect 
luxury,  of  general  idleness.  If  it  be 
to  be  found  among  tea-drinkers,  the  reason 
is,  that  tea  is  one  of  the  stated  amusements  of 
the  idle  and  luxurious.  The  whole  mode  of  life 
is  changed ;  every  kind  of  voluntary  labour, 
every  exercise  that  strengthened  the  nerves  and 
hardened  the  muscles,  is  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
inhabitants  are  crowded  together  in  populous 
so  that  no  occasion  of  life  requires  much 


motion  i  every  one  is  near  to  all  that  he  wants ; 

and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom  pass  from  one 
street  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleasure. 
Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and  drink, 
like  the  hunter  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and 
the  housewives  of  the  former  generation:  and 
they  that  pass  ten  hours  in  bed,  and  eight  st 
cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  six  at  the 
table,  are  taught  to  impute  to  tea  all  the  dis- 
eases which  a  life  unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may  % 
chance  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  those  who  use 
it  most,  is  drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it 
neither  exhilarates  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the 
palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertainment  merely 
nominal,  a  pretence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  for 
interrupting  business,  or  diversifying  idleness. 
They  who  drink  one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty, 
are  equally  punctual  in  preparing  or  partaking 
it ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  but  discover  by 
their  indifference  about  it,  that  they  arc  brought 
together  not  by  (he  tea,  but  the  tea-table.  Three 
cups  make  the  common  quantity,  so  slightly  im- 
pregnated, that  perhaps  they  might  be  tinged 
with  the  Athenian  cicuta,  and  produce  less  effects 
than  these  letters  charge  upon  tea. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  show  yet  other  bad 
quslities  of  this  hated  leaf. 

"  Green  tea,  when  made  strong  even  by  infu- 
sion, is  an  emetic;  nay,  I  am  told  it  is  used  as 
such  in  China;  a  decoction  of  it  certainly  per- 
forms this  operation ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  drunk 
by  many  without  such  an  effect  The  infusion 
also,  when  it  is  made  strong,  and  stands  long 
to  draw  the  grosser  particles,  will  convulse  the 
bowels :  even  in  the  manner  commonly  used,  it 
has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  to  you  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

"  You  see  I  confess  my  weakness  without  re-  i 
serve ;  but  those  who  are  very  fond  of  lea,  if 
their  digestion  is  weak,  and  they  find  them- 
selves disordered,  they  generally  ascribe  it  to  any 
cause  except  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the 
effect  just  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water  ; 
let  it  be  so,  and  my  argument  is  still  good  ;  but 
who  pretends  to  say  it  is  not  partly  owing  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  tea  1  perhaps  such  as  partake  of 
copperas,  which  there  is  cause  to  apprehend  is 
sometimes  the  case  :  if  we  judge  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  said  to  be  cured,  together  with 
its  ordinary  effects,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
this  opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  strong  tea,  either 
green  or  bohea,  but  chieny  the  former,  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  though  it  is  not  corrosive  in  the 
same  manner  as  vitriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a 
corrosive  quality  in  it,  very  different  from  that  of 
fruit  which  stains  the  knifc.n 

He  afterwards  quotes  Paulli  to  prove  that  tea 
is  a  desiccative,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  after  the 
fortieth  year.  I  have  then  long  exceeded  the 
limits  of  permission,  but  I  comfort  myself,  that 
all  the  enemies  of  tea  cannot  be  in  the  right.  If 
tea  be  desiccative,  according  to  Paulli,  it  cannot 
weaken  the  fibres,  as  our  author  imagines  ;  if  it 
be  emetic,  it  must  constringe  the  stomach,  rather 
than  relax  it 

The  formidable  quality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it 
has  in  common  with  acorns,  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  oak,  and  every  astringent  bark  or  leaf :  the 
copperas  which  is  given  to  the  tea,  is  really  in  the 
knife.   Ink  may  be  made  of  any  ferrugineous 
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gent  vegetable,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally  made  of  galls  and  copperas. 

From  tea  the  writer  digresses  to  spirituous 
liquors,  about  which  he  will  have  no  controversy 
with  the  "Literary  Magazine we  shall  there- 
fore insert  almost  his  whole  letter,  and  add  to  it 
one  testimony,  that  the  mischiefs  arising  on  every 
side,  from  this  compendious  mode  of  drunken- 
ness, are  enormous  and  insupportable ;  equally 
to  be  found  among  the  great  and  the  mesn; 
filling  palaces  with  disquiet  and  distraction ;  har- 
der to  be  borne  as  it  cannot  be  mentioned ;  and 
overwhelming  multitudes  with  incurable  dis- 
eases and  unpiued  poverty. 

"  Though  tea  and  gin  have  spread  their  bane- 
ful influence  over  this  island  and  his  Majesty's 
other  dominions,  yet  you  msy  be  well  assured, 
that  the  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
will  exert  their  utmost  skill  and  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  children  under  their  care  from  being 
poisoned  or  enervated  by  one  or  the  other. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  of  workhouse*  ;  it 
is  well  known,  to  the  shame  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  them,  that  gin  has  been 
too  often  permitted  to  enter  their  gates  :  and  the 
debauched  appetites  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
these  houses,  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  it 

"  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  reme- 
dies: it  laws  are  rigidly  executed  against  mur- 
derers in  the  highway,  those  who  provide  a 
draught  of  gin,  which  we  sec  is  murderous,  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced.  I  am  now  informed , 
that  in  certain  hospitals,  where  the  number  of 
the  tick  used  to  be  about  5600  in  14  years, 
"  From  1704  to  1719,  they  increased  to  8189 , 
**  From  l7l8to  1734,still  augmented  to  12,710 1 
■  And  from  1734  to  1749,  multiplied  to  38,147. 
"What  a  dreadful  spectre  does  this  exhibit? 
nor  must  we  wonder,  when  satisfactory  evidence 
was  given  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
that  near  eight  millions  of  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits,  at  the  standard  it  is  commonly  reduced  to 
for  drinking,  was  actually  consumed  annually  in 
drams  !  the  shocking  difference  in  the  numbers 
of  the  sick,  snd  we  msy  presume  of  the  dead 
also,  was  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  gin:  and 
the  most  ingenious  and  unprejudiced  physicians 
ascribed  it  to  this  cause.  What  is  to  be  done 
under  these  melancholy  circumstances  ?  Shall 
we  still  countenance  the  distillery,  for  the  sake 
of  the  revenue;  out  of  tenderness  to  the  few  who 
will  suffer  by  its  being  abolished  ;  for  fear  of  the 
madness  of  the  people ;  or  that  foreigners  will 
run  it  in  upon  us?  There  can  be  no  evil  so 
great  as  that  we  now  suffer,  except  the  making 
the  same  consumption,  and  paying  for  it  to  fo- 


reigners in 


will  be  the 


"  As  to  the  revalue,  it  certainly  may  be  re- 
placed by  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  even 
upon  the  bread  we  eat,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  land,  which  is  the  great  source  of  supply  to 
the  public  and  to  individuals.  Nor  can  I  per- 
suade myself,  but  that  the  people  may  be  weaned 
from  the  habit  of  poisoning  themselves.  The 
difficulty  of  smuggling  a  bulky  liquid,  joined  to 
the  severity  which  ought  to  be  exercised  towards 
smugglers,  whose  illegal  commerce  is  of  so  in- 
fernal a  nature,  must  m  time  produce  the  effect 
desired.  Spirituous  liquors  being  abolished,  in- 
ad  of  having  the  most  undisciplined  and  aban- 
,  we  might  soon  boost  a  race  of  men, 


provero^Wt  should  soon  see  the  ponderous 

burden  of  the  poor's  rate  decrease,  and  the  seouty 
and  strength  of  the  land  rejuvenate.  Schools, 
workhouses  and  hospitals,  might  then  be  suffi- 
cient to  clear  our  streets  of  distress  and  misery, 
which  never  will  be  the  case  whilst  the  love  of 
poison  prevails,  and  the  means  of  ruin  is  .sold  in 
above  one  thousand  houses  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, two  thousand  I  wo  hundred  in  Westminster, 
and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Holbom  and  St.  Giles's. 

''But  if  other  uses  still  demand  liquid  fire,  1 
would  really  propose,  that  it  should  be  sold  onlv 
in  quart  bottles,  sealed  up  with  the  king's  seal, 
with  a  very  high  duty,  and  none  Bold  without 
being  mixed  with  a  strong  emetic. 

"  Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  their  in- 
temperance, and  this  excludes  others  who  art- 
such  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  or  who 
cannot  by  any  means  support  themselves.— 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  introducing  anr  habits 
of  life,  is  the  most  substantial  charity  ;  and  thai 
the  regulation  of  charity-schools,  hospitals,  and 
workhouses,  not  the  augmentation  of  their 
number,  can  make  them  answer  the  wise  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

"  The  children  of  beggars  should  be  also  taken 
from  them,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  children  of 
the  public  Thus  the  distressed  might  be  reliev- 
ed at  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  expense ;  the 
idlo  be  compelled  to  work  or  starve ;  and  the 
mad  be  sent  to  Bedlam.  We  should  not  see 
human  nature  disgraced  by  the  aged,  the  maim- 
ed, the  sickly,  ana  young  children,  begging  their 
bread ;  nor  would  compassion  be  abused  bj 
those  who  have  reduced  it  to  an  art  to  catch  the 
unwary.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common  sense 
and  honesty  in  the  execution  of  laws. 

"To  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  streets,  seems 
more  practicable  than  to  abolish  bad  habits  within 
doors,  where  greater  numbers  perish.  We  see 
in  many  familiar  instances  the  fatal  effects  of 
example.  The  careless  spending  of  time  among 
servants,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  in- 
fants, is  often  fatal;  the  nurse  frequently  de- 
stroys the  child  !  the  poor  infant  being  leu  ne- 
glected, expires  whilst  she  is  sipping  her  tea! 
This  may  appear  to  you  as  rank  prejudice,  or 
jest ;  but  I  am  assured,  from  the  most  indubitable 


evidence,  that  many  very  extraordinary  cases  of 
this  kind  have  really  happened  among  those 
whose  duty  does  not  permit  of  such  kind  of 
habits. 

"  It  is  partly  from  such  causes,  that  nurses  of 
the  children  of  the  public  often  forget  them- 
selves, and  become  impatient  when  infants  cry : 
the  next  step  to  this,  is  using  extraoitiinarr 
means  to  quiet  them.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  term  killing  nurse,  as  known  in  some  work- 
houses: Venice  treacle,  poppy  water,  and  God- 
frey's cordial,  have  been  the  kind  instruments  of 
lulling  the  child  to  his  everlasting  rest.  If  these 
pious  women  could  send  up  an  ejaculation  when 
the  child  expired,  all  was  well,  and  no  que 


asked  by  the  superiors.    An  ingenious  friend  of 
informs  i 


me,  that  this  has  been  so  often  the 
case,  in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice  tr 
has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Lord 
mercy  upon  me,  in  allusion  to  the 
neyed  expression  of  pretended 
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I  know  not  upon  what  observation  Mr.  Han- 
way  founds  his  confidence  in  the  governors  of 
the  Foundling  HospitaJ,  men  of  whom  I  have 
I  any  knowledge,  but  whom  I  intreat  to  con- 
a  little  the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  irrcligion  I 
lally  pernicious  with  gin  and  tea,  and  there- 
think  it  not  unseasonable  to  mention,  that 
when  a  few  months  ago  1  wandered  through  the 
Hospital,  I  found  not  a  child  that  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  his  creed  or  the  commandments.  To 
breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  is  to  rescue 
them  from  an  early  grave,  that  they  may  find 
employment  for  the  gibbet ;  from  dying  in  inno- 
cence, that  they  may  perish  by  their  crimes. 

Having  considered  the  effects  of  tea  upon  the 
health  of  the  drinker,  which,  I  think  he  has  ag- 
gravated in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  and 
which,  after  soliciting  them  by  this  watery  lux- 
ury, year  after  year,  I  have  not  yet  felt :  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  how  it  may  be  shown  to  affect 
our  interest;  and  first  calculates  the  national  loss 
by  the  time  spent  in  drinking  tea.  1  have  no 
desire  to  appear  captious,  and  shall  therefore 
readily  admit,  that  tea  is  a  liquor  (lot  proper  for 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  it  supplies  no 
strength  to  labour,  or  relief  to  disease,  but  grati-  our  government, 
fies  the  taste  without  nourishing  the  body.  It  is  people,  let  us  at 
a  barren  superfluity,  to  which  those  who  can 
hardly  procure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  pru- 
dently habituate  themselves.  Its  proper  use  is 
to  amuse  the  idle,  and  relax  the  studious,  and  di- 
lute the  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot  use  ex- 
ercise, and  will  not  use  abstinence.  That  time 
is  lost  in  this  insipid  entertainment,  cannot  be 
many  trine  away  at  the  tea-table  those 
ts  which  would  be  better  spent ;  but  that 
ational  detriment  can  be  inferred  from  this 
i  of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  because 
I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for 
want  of  hands.  Our  manufactures  seem  to  be 
limited,  not  by  the  possibility  of  work,  but  by 
the  possibility  of  sale. 


lis  next  argument  is  more  clear.  He  affirms, 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three 


millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  that  for  two  mil- 
lion* more  brought  clandestinely  from  the  neigh- 


j  we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pound*.  The  author  justly  con- 
ceives that  this  computation  will  waken  us ;  for, 
says  he,  "The  loss  of  health,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  injury  of  morals,  are  not  very  sensibly  felt  by 
who  are  alarmed  when  you  talk  of  the 


Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political 
arithmeticians,  or  to  inquire  so  much  what  the 
nation  loses,  as  how  themselves  may  grow  rich. 
It  is  certain,  that  they  who  drink  tea,  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  those  that  import  it ;  but  if 
Mr.  Han  way's  computation  be  just,  the  impor- 
tation and  the  use  of  it  ought  at  once  to  be  stop- 
ped by  a  penal  law. 

The  author  allows  one  slight  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  tea,  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  with 
far  greater  justice  urged  both  against  that  and 
many  other  part*  of  our  naval  trade.  "The 
tea-trade  employs  (he  tells  us)  six  ships,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen,  sent  annually  to 
China.   It  likewise  brings  in  a  revenue  of  three 


a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  considered  as  of 

utility  to  the  state."  The  utility  of  this  tax  I 
cannot  find ;  a  tax  on  luxury  is  no  better  than 
another  tax,  unless  it  hinders  luxury,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  the  impost  upon  tea,  while  it  ia 
thus  used  by  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  pro- 
cure the  means  of  shifting  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  at  best,  only  from  one  hand  to 
another  ;  but  perhaps  sometimes  into  hands  by 
which  it  is  not  very  honestly  employed.  Of  the 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen  sent  to  China,  I  am 
told  that  sometimes  half,  and  commonly  a  third 
part,  perish  in  the  voyage ;  so  that  instead  of 
setting  this  navigation  against  the  inconve- 
niences already  alleged,  we  may  add  to  them,  the 
yearly  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of 
life;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  ha* 

of  this  century. 

If  tea  be  thus  pernicious,  if  it  impoverishes 
our  country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  give* 
opportunity  to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  al- 
ways looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidence* 
of  the  inefficacy  of  our  law,  the  weakness  of 
our  government,  and  the  corruption  of  our 
>  resolve  to  prohibit  it  for 

ever. 

MIf  the  question  was,  how  to  promote  industry 
most  advantageously,  in  lieu  of  our  tea-trade, 
supposing  every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be 
already  fully  supplied  with  men  and  money?  If 
a  quarter  the  sum  now  spent  in  tea,  were  laid 
out  annually  in  plantations,  making  public  gar- 
dens, in  paving  and  widening  streets,  in  making 
roads,  in  rendering  rivers  navigable,  erecting  pa- 
lates, building  bridges,  or  neat  and  convenient 
houses  where  are  now  only  kids ;  draining  lands, 
or  rendering  those  which  are  now  barren  of  some 
use ;  should  we  not  be  gainers,  and  provide  more 
for  health,  pleasure,  and  long  life,  compared  with 
the  consequence*  of  the  tea-trade  ?w 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to 
these  purposes;  but  if  this  project  does  not 
please,  let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money, 
and  we  shall  afterwards  very  easily  find  ways  to 
spend  it. 


REPLY  TO  A  PAPER  IN  THE  GAZETTEER 

17*7. 

ii.  ?.  853. 


It  is  observed  in  the  sage  Gil  Bl*s,  that  an  ex- 
asperated author  is  not  easily  pacified.  I  have, 
therefore,  very  little  hope  of  making  my  peace 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days'  Journey :  in- 
deed so  little,  that  I  have  long  deliberated  whe- 
ther I  should  not  rather  sit  silently  down  under 
his  displeasure,  than  aggravate  my  misfortune 
by  a  defence  of  which  my  heart  forbode*  the  ill 
success.  Deliberation  is  often  useless.  1  am 
afraid  that  I  have  at  last  made  the  wrong  choice; 
and  that  I  might  better  have  resigned  my  cause, 
without  a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune,  since  I 
shall  run  the  hazard  of  a  new  offence  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  asking  him  why  he  is  tmgry  1 

Distress  and  terror  often  discover  to  u*  those 
faults  with  which  we  should  never  have  reproach- 
ed ourselves  in  a  happy  state.  Yet,  ' 
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1  un,  when  I  review  the  transaction  between  me 
and  this  writer,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been 
deficient  in  reverence.    When  his  book  was  first 

{(tinted,  he  hints  that  I  procured  a  sight  of  it  be- 
bre  it  was  published.  How  the  sight  of  it  was 
procured,  I  do  not  now  very  exactly  remember ; 
but  if  my  curiosity  was  greater  than  my  pru- 
dence, if  I  laid  rash  hands  on  the  fatal  volume, 
nave  sureiy  simereu  line  mm  wno  oursi  ine 
box,  from  which  evil  rushed  into  the  world. 
I  took  it,  however,  and  inspected  it  as  the 


of  an 


of  an  author  not  higher  than  myself;  and 
was  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  when  I  "found  that 
these  letters  were  not  written  to  be  printed.  I 
concluded,  however,  that  though  not  written  to 
be  printed,  they  were  printed  to  be  read,  and  in- 
serted one  of  them  in  the  collection  of  Novem- 
ber last  Not  many  days  after  I  received  a  note, 
informing  me,  that  I  ought  to  have  waited  for  a 
more  correct  edition.  This  injunction  was  obey- 
ed. The  edition  appeared,  and  I  supposed  my- 
self at  liberty  to  tell  my  thoughts  upon  it,  as 
upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  royal  manifesto, 
or  an  act  of  parliament.  But  see  the  fate  of  ig- 
norant temerity !  I  now  find,  but  find  too  late, 
that  instead  of  a  writer  whose  only  power  is  in 
his  pen,  I  have  irritated  an  important  member  of 
an  important  corporation ;  a  man  who,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  letters,  puts  horses  to  his  chariot. 

It  was  allowed  to  the  disputant  of  old  to  yield 
up  the  controversy  with  little  resistance  to  the 
master  of  forty  legions.  Those  who  know  how 
weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her  advocates, 
would  forgive  me  if  I  should  pay  the  came  re- 

r*  to  a  Governor  of  the  Foundlings.  Yet 
consciousness  of  my  own  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion incites  me  to  ask  once  again,  how  I  have 
offended  ? 

There  are  only  three  subjects  upon  which 
my  unlucky  pen  has  happened  to  venture.  Tea ; 
the  author  of  the  Journal ;  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital 

Of  tea  what  have  I  said  ?  That  I  have  drank 
it  twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve it  not  to  be  poison ;  that  if  it  dries  the 
fibres,  it  cannot  soften  them;  that  if  it  oon- 
,  it  cannot  relax.  I  have  modestly  doubted 
it  has  diminished  the  strength  of  our 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  our  women  ;  and  whether 
it  much  hinders  the  progress  of  our  woollen  or 
iron  manufactures  ;  but  fallowed  it  to  be  a  bar- 
ren superfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutricious, 
that  neither  supplied  strength  nor  cheerfulness, 
neither  relieved  weariness,  nor  exhilarated  sor- 
row: I  inserted,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  the  sums  exported  to  purchase  it ;  and 
proposed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  said,  that  his 
injunction  was  somewhat  too  magisterial.  This 
I  said  before  I  knew  that  he  was  a  Governor  of 
the  Foundlings;  but  he  seems  inclined  to  punish 
this  failure  of  respect,  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
made  war  upon  Sweden,  because  he  was  not 
treated  with  sufficient  honours  when  he  passed 
through  the  country  in  disguise.  Yet  was  not 
this  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Some- 
thing was  said  of  the  merit  of  meaning  wcli,  and 
the  Journalist  was  declared  to  be  a  man  whose 
failings  might  well  be  pardoned  for  his  virtue*. 
This  is  the  highest  praise  which  human  gratitude 
can  confer  upon  human  merit;  praise  that  would 


can  comer  upon 
have  more  than 


which  I  must  own  to  be 
rious,  when  ofTered  to  the 
tant  corporation. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  meant  to  satirise  the 
man,  or  criticise  the  writer,  when  I  say  that  he 
believes,  only  perhaps  because  he  has  inclination  to 
believe  it.  that  the  English  and  Dutch  consume 
more  tea  than  the  vast  empire  of  China  ?  Between 
the  writer  and  the  man  I  did  not  at  that  time 
consider  the  distinction.  The  writer  I  found  not 
of  more  than  mortal  might,  and  I  did  not  imme- 
diately recollect  that  the  man  put  horses  to  his 
chariot.  But  I  did  not  write  wholly  without 
consideration.  I  knew  but  two  causes  of  belief, 
evidence  and  inclination.  -  What  evidence  the 
Journalist  could  have  of  the  Chinese  consump- 
tion of  tea,  I  was  not  able  to  discover.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company  are  exduded, 
they  best  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  the 
country  of  China ;  they  are  treated  as  we  treat 
gipsies  and  vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire  every 
night  to  their  own  hovel.  What  intelligence 
such  travellers  may  bring,  is  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. And  though  the  missionaries  boast  of 
having  once  penetrated  further,  I  think  they 
have  never  calculated  the  tea  drank  by  the 
Chinese.  There  being  thus  no  evidence  for  his 
opinion,  to  what  could  I  ascribe  it  but  to  i 
nation  1 

I  am  yet  charged  root 
that  he  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  right  at 
home.  I  believe  every  reader  restrained  this  im- 
putation to  the  subject  which  produced  it,  and 
supposed  me  to  insinuate  only  that  he  meant  to 
spare  no  part  of  the  tea-table,  whether  essence 
or  circumstance,  But'  this  line  he  has  selected 
as  an  instance  of  virulence  and  acrimony,  and 
confutes  it  by  a  lofty  and  splendid  panegyric  on 
himself.  He  asserts,  that  ho  finds  many  things 
right  at  home,  and  that  he  loves  his  country 
almost  to  enthusiasm. 

I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  had  found  in 
his  country  many  things  to  please  him;  nor  did 
I  suppose  that  he  desired  the  same  inversion  of 
every  part  of  life,  as  of  the  use  of  tea.    The  pro- 

Sosal  of  drinking  tea  sour,  showed  indeed  such  a 
ispositioo  to  practical  paradoxes,  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  lest  some  succeeding  letter  should 
recommend  the  dress  of  the  Picts,  or  the  cookery 
of  the  Eskimaux.  However,  1  met  with  no  other 
innovations,  and  therefore  was  willing  to  hope 
that  he  found  something  right  at  home. 

But  his  love  of  his  country  seemed  not  to  rise 
quite  to  enthusiasm,  when,  amidst  his  rage 
against  tea,  he  made  a  smooth  apology  for  the 
East  India  Company,  as  men  who  might  not 
think  themselves  obliged  to  be  political  arithme- 
ticians. I  hold,  though  no  enthusiastic  patriot, 
that  every  man  who  lives  and  trades  under  the 
protection  of  a  community,  is  obliged  to 
whether  he  hurts  or  benefits  those 


him ;  and  that  the  most  which 
to  private  interest  is  a  neutral  i 
can  be,  by  which  our  country 
though  it  may  not  be  benefited. 

But  he  now  renews  his  declamation  against 
tea,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  or  power  of 
those  that  have  interest  or  inclination  to  support 
it  I  know  not  of  what  power  or  greatness  be 
may  dream.  The  importers  only  have  an  interest 
in  defending  it  I  am  sure  they  are  not  great, 
and  I  hope  they  are  not  powerful. 
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inclination  leads  them  to  continue  this  practice, 
are  too  numerous,  but  I  believe  their  power  is 
inch  as  the  Journalist  may  defy  without  enthu- 
siasm. The  love  of  our  country,  when  it  rises 
to  enthusiasm,  is  au  ambiguous  and  uncertain 
virtue :  when  a  man  is  enthusiastic,  he  ceases  to 
be  reasonable,  and  when  he  once  departs  from 
reason,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  sour  tea  ?  As 
the  Journalist,  though  enthusiastically  zealous 
for  his  country,  has,  with  regard  to  smaller 
things,  the  placid  happiness  of  philosophical  in- 
difference. I  can  give  him  no  disturbance  by 
advising  him  to  restrain  even  the  love  of  his 
count  within  due  limits,  lest  it  should  some- 
times swell  too  high,  nil  the  whole  capacity  of  his 
soul,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  love  of  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  mv 
positions  concerning  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
What  I  declared  last  month,  I  declare  now  once 
more,  that  I  found  none  of  the  children  that  ap- 
peared to  have  heard  the  catechism.  It  is  in- 
quired how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  examined  ? 
There  is  doubtless  subulty  in  the  question;  I 
know  not  well  how  to  answer  it.  Happily  I 
did  not  wander  alone ;  I  attended  some  ladies 
with  another  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and 
•Misted  the  inquiry  with  equal  grief  and  indig- 
nation. I  did  not  conceal  my  observations. 
Notice  was  given  of  this  shameful  defect  soon 
after,  at  my  request,  to  one  of  the  highest  names 
of  the  society.  This  I  am  now  told  is  incredible ; 
but  since  it  is  true,  and  the  past  is  out  of  human 
power,  the  most  important  corporation  cannot 
make  it  false.  But  why  is  it  incredible  ?  Be- 
cause  in  the  rules  of  the  Hospital  the  children 
are  ordered  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  religion. 
Orders  ore  easily  made,  but  they  do  not  execute 
They  say  their  catechism,  at  stated 
an  able  master.  But  this  able 
I  think,  not  elected  before  last 
February ;  and  my  visit  happened,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  November.  The  children  were  shy  when 
interrogated  by  a  stranger.  This  may  be  true, 
but  the  same  shyness  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
hindered  them  from  answering  other  questions ; 
and  I  wonder  why  children  so  much  accustomed 
to  new  spectators  should  be  eminently  shy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  paragraph,  calls  the 
inference  that  I  made  from  this  negligence,  a 
hasty  conclusion  :  to  the  decency  of  this  expres- 
sion I  had  nothing  to  object :  but  as  he  grew  hot 
in  his  career,  his  enthusiasm  began  to  sparkle  ; 
and  in  the  vehemence  of  his  postscript,  he  charges 
my  assertions,  and  my  reasons  for  advancing 
them,  with  folly  and  malice.  His  argumentation 
being  somewhat  enihusiastical,  I  cannot  fully 
comprehend,  but  it  seems  to  stand  thus  i  my  in- 
sinuations are  foolish  or  malicious,  since  I  know 
not  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospital ;  for  he 
that  knows  not  the  governors  of  the  Hospital, 


me, 


He  has,  however,  so  much  kindness  for 
that  he  advises  me  to  consult  my  safety  when  1 
talk  of  corporations.  I  know  not  what  the  most 
important  corporation  can  do,  becoming  man- 
hood, by  which  my  safety  is  endangered.  My 
reputation  is  safe,  for  I  can  prove  the  fact ;  my 
quiet  is  safe,  for  I  meant  well ;  and  for  any  other 
safety,  I  am  not  used  to  be  very  solicitous. 

I  am  always  sorry  when  I  sec  any  being  labour- 
ing in  vain ;  and  m  return  for  the  Journalist's 
to  my  safety,  I  will 


passion  for  his  tumultuous  resentment ;  since 

all  his  invectives  fume  into  the  air,  with  so  little 
effect  upon  me,  that  I  still  esteem  him  as  one 
that  has  the  merit  of  meaning  well;  and  still  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  man  whose  failings  may  be  justly 
pardoned  for  his  virtues. 


REVIEW  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  WRITINGS 

AND  GENIUS  OF  POPE. 


1756. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  mis* 
cellany  of  critical  remarks  and  literary  history. 
Though  the  book  promises  nothing  but  observa- 
tions on  the  writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportunity 
is  neglected  of  introducing  the  character  of  any 
other  writer,  or  the  mention  of  any  performance 
or  event  in  which  learning  is  interested.  From 
Pope,  however,  he  always  takes  his  hint,  and  to 
Pope  be  returns  again  from  his  digressions.  The 
facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they  are  seldom 
anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  arc  often  such  as 
are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will  delight 
more  readers  than  naked  criticism. 

As  be  examines  the  works  of  this  great  poet 
in  an  order  nearly  chronological,  he  necessarily 
begins  with  his  pastorals,  which,  considered  as 
representations  of  any  kind  of  life,  lit-  very  justly 
censures;  for  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  English,  of  ancient  and  modern, 
images.  Windsor  is  coupled  with  Hybla,  and 
Thames  with  Pactolus.  He  then  compares  some 
passages  which  Pope  has  imitated  or  translated, 
with  the  imitation  or  version,  and  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  originals,  perhaps  not  always  upon 
convincing  arguments. 

Theocritus  makes  his  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee, 
that  he  mi^ht  creep  among  the  leaves  that  form 
the  chaplct  of  his  mistress.  Pope's  enamoured 
swain  longs  to  be  made  the  captive  bird  that 
sings  in  his  fair  one's  bower,  that  she  might 
listen  to  his  songs,  and  reward  them  with  her 
kisses.  The  critic  prefers  the  image  of  Theo- 
critus as  more  wild,  more  delicate,  and  more  un- 
common. 

It  is  natural  for  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  might 
be  any  thing  that  could  eome  near  to  his  lady. 
But  we  more  naturally  desire  to  be  that  which 
she  fondles  and  caresses,  than  that  which  she 
would  avoid,  at  least  would  neglect.  The  supe- 
rior delicacy  of  Theocritus  I  cannot  discover,  nor 
can  indeed  find,  that  either  in  the  one  or  the  other 
image  there  is  any  want  of  delicacy.  Which  of 
the  two  images  was  less  common  in  the  time  of 
the  poet  who  used  it,  for  on  that  consideration 
the  merit  of  novelty  depends,  I  think  it  is  now 
out  of  any  critic's  power  to  decide 

He  remarks,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  jus- 
tice, that  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  in 
the  pastorals ;  and  with  equal  reason  declares, 
that  their  chief  beauty  consists  in  their  correct 
and  musical  versification,  which  has  so  influenced 
the  English  ear,  as  to  render  every  mod  era  to 
rhymer  narmonions. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Messiah,  he  justly 
observes  some  deviations  from  the  inspired  au- 
thor, which  weaken  the  imagery,  and  dispirit 
the  expression. 

On  Windsor  Forest,  he  declares,  I 
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out  proof,  that  descriptive  poetry  *u  by  no 
mean*  the  excellence  of  Pope  ;  he  draws  this 
inference  from  the  few  images  introduced  in  this 
poem,  which  would  not  equally  belong  to  any 
other  place.  He  must  inquire  whether  Wind- 
tor  Forest  has  in  reality  any  thing  peculiar. 

The  Star-chase  is  not,  he  says,  so  full,  so  ani- 
mated, and  so  circumstantiated  as  Somerville's. 
Barely  to  say  that  one  performance  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  is  to  criticise  with  little  exact- 
ness. But  Pope  has  directed  that  wc  should  in 
every  work  regard  the  author's  end.  The  Sta;- 
ehase  is  the  main  subject  of  Somerville,  and 
might  therefore  be  properly  dilated  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  Pope  it  is  only  incidental,  and 
was  to  be  despatched  in  a  few  lines. 

He  makes  a  just  observation,  "  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  external  beauties  of  nature  is 
usually  the  first  effort  of  a  young  genius,  before 
he  hath  studied  nature  and  pa*si  >ns.  Some  of 
Milton's  most  early  as  well  as  most  exquisite 
pieces  are  his  Lycidas,  r.illep-o,  and  //  Penseroso, 
if  we  may  except  his  ode  on  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  which  is  indeed  prior  in  order  of  time, 
and  in  which  a  penetrating  critic  might  have  ob- 
served the  seeds  of  that  boundless  imagination 
which  was  one  day  to  produce  the  Paradise 
Lost" 

Mentioning  Thomson  and  other  descriptive 
poets,  he  remarks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  co- 
pies for  want  of  acquaintance  with  originals,  and 
justly  ridicules  those  who  think  they  can  form 
just  ideas  of  valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Strand.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
regret  with  this  author,  that  Pope  laid  aside  his 
design  of  writing  American  pastorals  ;  for  as  he 
must  have  painted  scenes  which  he  never  saw, 
and  manners  which  he  never  knew,  his  perform- 
ance, though  it  might  have  been  a  pleasing 
amusement  of  fancy,  would  have  exhibited  no 
representation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critic  considers  the 
lyric  poetry  ot  Pope,  and  dwells  longest  on  th 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  which  he,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of  Drydcn,  and 
not  much  below  it  He  remarks  after  Mr. 
S pence,  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert 
The  second  he  thinks  a  little  flat;  he  justly 
the  fourth,  but  without  notice  of  the 
in  that  stanza,  or  in  the  poem : 

Transported  drmi-god*  stood  round, 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objects  to  the 
stanza  of  triumph : 


as  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  bur- 
lesque, and  justifies  his  answer  by  observing 
that  Addison  uses  the  same  numbers  in  the 
•cone  of  Rosamond  between  Grideline  and  Sir 
Trusty : 


That  the  measure  is  the  same  in  both  passages, 
must  be  confessed,  and  both  poets  perhaps  chose 
their  numbers  properly ;  for  they  both  meant  to 
express  a  kind  of  airy  hilarity.  The  two  pas- 
sions of  merriment  and  exultation  are  undoubt- 
edly different  |  they  are  as  different  as  a  gambol 
and  a  triumph,  but  each  is  a  species  of  joy ;  and 
poetical  measures  have  not  in  any  language  been 
to  far  refined  as  to  provide  for  the  subdivisions 


of 

ral  purposes;  but  the  particular  and  minuter 
propriety  must  be  sought  only  in  the  sentiment 
and  language.  Thus  the  numbers  are  the  same 
in  Colin' s  Complaint,  and  in  the  ballad  of  Darby 
and  Joan,  though  in  one  sadness  is  represented, 
and  in  the  other  tranquillity  ;  so  the  measure  is 
the  same  of  Pope's  Unfortunate  Lady,  and  the 
Praise  of  Voiture. 

He  observes  very  justly,  that  the  odea  both  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  conclude  unsuitably  and  un- 
naturally with  epigram. 

He  then  spends  a  page  upon  Mr.  Handel's 
music  to  Dryden's  ode,  and  speaks  of  him  with 
that  regard  which  he  has  generally  obtained 
among  the  lovers  of  sound.  He  finds  some- 
thing amiss  in  the  air  "With  ravished  ears,"  but 
has  overlooked  or  forgotten  the  grossest  fault  in 
that  composition,  which  is  that  in  this  line- 


cries. 

r 3 c  nas  iai<i  mm  ri  stress  upon  me  iwo 
words,  which  arc  merely  words  of  connexion, 
and  ought  in  music  to  be  considered  as  paren- 
thetical. 

From  this  ode  is  struck  out  a  digression  on 
the  nature  of  odes,  and  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  He  men- 
tions the  chorus  which  Pope  wrote  for  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  chorus  of  the  ancients.  He  then 
comes  to  another  ode,  of  "  Tut  dying  Christian 
to  his  Sou/,"  in  which  finding  an  apparent  imita- 
tion of  Flalman,  he  falls  into  a  pleasing  and 
learned  speculation  on  the  resembling  passages 
to  be  found  in  different  poets. 

He  mentions  with  great  regard  Pope's  ode  on 
Solitude,  written  when  he  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  but  omits  to  mention  the  poem  on  Silence, 
composed,  I  think,  as  early,  with  mnch  greater 
elegance  of  diction,  music  of  numbers,  extent 
of  observation,  and  force  of  thought.  If  he 
had  happened  to  think  on  Baillet's  chapter  of 
Enfant  celebres,  he  might  have  made  on  this  oc- 
casion a  very  entertaining  dissertation  on  early 
excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  the 
stupendous  performance  of  a  youth  not  yet 
twenty  years  old  .  and  after  having  detailed  the 
felicities  of  condition  to  which  he  imagines  Pope 
to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematurity  of  mind, 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  well  informed  this  essay 
was  first  written  in  prose.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  report,  nothing  indeed  but 
what  is  more  likely  than  the  contrary ;  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  to  hint  to  this  writer  and  ail 
others,  the  danger  and  weakness  of  trusting  too 
readily  to  information.  Nothing  but  experience 
could  evince  the  frequency  of  false  information, 
or  enable  any  man  to  conceive  that  so  many 
groundless  reports  should  be  propagated  as 
every  man  of  eminence  mav  hear  of  himself. 
Some  men  relate  what  they  think  as  what  they 
know;  some  men  of  confused  and 
habitual  inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  man  what 
belongs  to  another ;  and  some  talk  on  without 
thought  or  care.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to 
broach  falsehoods,  which  are  afterwards  inno- 
cently diffused  by  successive  relaters. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  after  pas- 
sage of  this  essay ;  but  we  must  pass  over  all 
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differ  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  censure  of  the 
comparison  of  a  student  advancing  in  science 
with  a  traveller  passing  the  Alps,  which  is  per- 
haps the  beet  simile  in  our  language ;  that  in 
which  the  most  exact  resemblance  is  traced  be- 
tween things  in  appearance  utterly  unrelated  to 
each  other.  That  the  last  line  conveys  no  new 
idea,  is  not  true;  it  makes  particular  what 
was  before  general.  Whether  the  description 
which  he  adds  from  another  author  be,  as  he 
•ays,  more  full  and  striking  than  that  of  Pope,  is 
not  to  be  inquired.  Pope's  description  is  rela- 
tive, and  can  admit  no  greater  length  than  is 
usually  allowed  to  a  simile,  nor  any  other  par- 
ticulars than  such  as  form  the  corespondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  dis- 
gust readers  of  a  good  ear.  It  is  surely  not  the 
ear  but  the  mind  that  is  offended.  The  fault 
arising  from  the  use  of  common  rhymes  is,  that 
by  reading  the  past  line  the  second  may  be 
guessed,  and  half  the  composition  loses  the 
grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine, 
the  critic  observes,  that  "the  alexandrine  may 
be  thought  a  modern  measure,  but  that  Robert 
of  Gloucester's  Wife  is  an  alexandrine,  with  the 
addition  of  two  syllables ;  and  that  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the  Psalms  in  the  same 
of  fourteen  syllables,  though  they  are 


This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or 
expressed :  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  than 
with  the  detraction  of  two  syllables.  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  alternate 
measure  of  eight  and  six  syllables ;  hut  Hopkint> 
commonly  rhymed  the  first  and  third,  Sternhold 
only  the  second  and  fourth  :  so  that  Sternhold 
may  be  considered  as  writing  couplets  of  long 
linea  ;  but  Hopkins  wrote  regular  stanzas.  From 
the  practice  of  printing  the  long  lines  of  fourteen 
syllables  in  two  short  lines,  arose  the  license  of 
some  of  our  poets,  who,  though  professing  to 
write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the  rhymes  of  the 
first  and  third  lines. 

Pope  has  mentioned  Petronius  among  the 
great  names  of  criticism,  as  the  remarker  justly 
observes,  without  any  critical  merit  It  is  to  be 
suspected  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  book, 
and  mentioned  him  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
sentences  which  he  had  often  seen  quoted,  ima- 
gining that  where  there  was  so  much  there  must 
necessarily  be  more.  Young  men  in  haste  to  be 
renowned,  too  frequently  talk  of  books  which 
they  have  scarcely  seen. 

The  revival  of  learning  mentioned  in  this 
poem,  affords  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
chief  periods  of  literary  history,  of  which  this 
writer  reckons  five :  that  of  Alexander,  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphra,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  Queen  Anne. 

These  observations  are  concluded  with  a  re- 
mark which  deserves  great  attention :  "  In  no 
polished  nation,  after  criticism  has  been  much 
studied,  and  the  rules  of  writing  established,  has 
any  very  extraordinary  book  ever  appeared." 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  always  regarded 
by  Pope  as  the  highest  production  of  his  genius. 
On  occasion  of  this  work,  the  historv  of  the 

is  given ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  I  He  was  taught  to  resd  by  an  aunt  j  and  learned 


descended  from  Fassoni  to  Boileau,  from  Boileau 

to  Garth,  and  from  Garth  to  Pope.  Garth  is 
mentioned  perhaps  with  too  much  honour ;  but 
all  are  confessed  to  be  inferior  to  Pope. '  There 
is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no  discovery  of  any 
latent  beauty,  nor  any  thing  subtle  or  striking  : 
he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  discussed 
no  difficult  question. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  are  the  Verse* 
to  the  Memory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady,  the  Pro- 
logue to  Cato,  and  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore,  The 
first  piece  he  commends.  On  occasion  of  the 
second  he  digresses,  according  to  his  custom, 
into  a  learned  dissertation  on  tragedies,  and  com- 
pares the  English  and  French  with  the  Greek 
stage.  He  justly  censures  Cato  for  want  of  action 
and  of  characters;  but  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and  the  philo- 
sophical exactnest  in  the  sentiments.  "The 
simile  of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the  Numidian 
traveller  smothered  in  the  sands,  are  indeed  in 
character,"  says  the  critic,  "  but  sufficiently  ob- 
vious." The  simile  of  the  mountain  is  indeed 
common  ;  but  of  that  of  the  traveller  I  do  not 
remember.  That  it  is  obvious,  is  easy  to  say, 
and  easy  to  deny.  Many  things  are  obvious 
when  they  are  taught. 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  other  works  of 
Addison,  till  the  Epilogue  calls  his  attention  to 
Rowe,  whose  character  he  discusses  in  the  same 
manner  with  sufficient  freedom  and  sufficient 
candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Sappho  to 
Phaon,  is  next  considered :  but  Sappho  ana  Ovid 
are  more  the  subjects  of  this  disquisition  than 
Pope.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  it  to  a  piece 
of  more  importance,  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Mt~ 
lardy  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
works  on  which  the  reputation  of  Pope  will 
stand  in  future  times. 

The  critic  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the 
changes  of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  her 
letters  to  which  any  allusion  is  made,  and  inter- 
sperses many  agreeable  particulars  and  inciden- 
tal relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  beauties  are  sentiments  of 
nature,  which  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  feel 
alike.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  him,  that  the 
wish  of  Eloisa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard 
into  the  other  world,  is  formed  according  to  the 
ideas  of  mystic  devotion. 

These  arc  the  pieces  examined  in  this  volume ; 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be 
one  volume  or  more,  perhaps  the  writer  himself 
cannot  yet  inform  us.  This  piece  is,  however, 
a  complete  work,  so  far  as  it  goes;  and  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  despatched  the 
chief  part  of  this  task :  for  he  ventures  to  re- 
mark, that  the  reputation  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founded  on 
his  Windsor  Forest,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Eloisa 
to  Abelard ;  while  the  facts  and  characters  al- 
luded to  in  his  late  writings  will  be  forgotten 
and  unknown,  and  their  poignancy  and  propri- 
ety little  relished ;  for  wit  and  satire  are  transi- 
tory and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion  are 
eternal. 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's 
life,  with  which  most  readers  wilt  be  pleased. 
When  Pope  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,  who  had 
a  merchant  in  London,  retired  to  Binfield. 
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to  write  without  a  muter,  by  copying  printed 
books.  His  father  used  to  order  him  to  make 
English  verses,  and  would  oblige  him  to  correct 
and  retouch  them  over  and  over,  and  at  last 
could  say,  "These  are  good  rhymes." 

At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to 
one  Tavemcr,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  At  this  time 
he  met  with  Oglcby's  Homer,  which  seized  his 
attention :  he  fell  next  upon  Sandys's  Ovid,  and 
remembered  these  two  translations  with  pleasure 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  ten,  being  at  school  near  Hydc-Park- 
corner,  he  was  taken  to  the  playhouse,  and  was 
so  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  drama,  that 
he  firmed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Oglcby's  Homer, 
intermixed  with  verses  of  hi*  own.  He  per- 
suaded the  head-bovs  to  act  this  piece,  and  Ajax 
was  performed  by  his  master's  gardener.  They 
were  habited  according  to  the  pictures  in  Ogleby. 
At  twelve  he  retired  with  his  father  to  Windsor 

W.^.,     .  —,l  C.^rmttA   kima>irk>  mitt  Ami  ,  „  iL.  L  * 

r  oren,  and  formed  nimsen  oy  stuuy  in  tne  dcsi 
English  poets. 

In  this  extract  it  was  thought  convenient  to 
dwell  chiefly  upon  such  observations  as  relate 
immediately  to  Pope,  without  deviating  with 
the  author  into  incidental  inquiries.  We  intend 
to  kindle,  not  to  extinguish,  curiosity,  by  this 
•light  sketch  of  a  work  abounding  with  curious 
quotations  and  pleasing  disquisitions.  He  must 
be  much  acquainted  with  literary  history,  both 
of  remote  and  late  times,  who  does  not  find  in 
this  essay  many  things  which  he  did  not  know 
before :  and  if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be 
instructed  in  facts  or  opinions,  he  may  yet  pro- 
perly read  this  book  as  a  just  specimen  of  lite- 
rary moderation. 


REVIEW  OF  A  FREE  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NA- 
TURE AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 

This  is  a  treatise  consisting  of  Six  Letters 
upon  a  very  difficult  and  important  question, 
which  I  am  afraid  this  author's  endeavours  will 
not  free  from  the  perplexity  which  has  entangled 
the  speculates  of  all  ages,  amd  which  must 
aJways  continue  while  tee  see  but  in  part.  He 
calls  it  a  Free  Inquiry,  and  indeed  1 1  is  freedom  is, 
I  think,  greater  than  his  modesty.  Though  he 
is  far  from  the  contemptible  arrogance,  or  the 
impious  licentiousness,  of  Bolingbroke,  yet  he 
decides  too  easily  upon  questions  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  determination,  with  too  little 
consideration  of  mortal  weakness,  and  with  too 
much  vivacity  for  the  necessary  caution. 

In  the  first  letter  on  Evil  in  general,  he  ob- 
serves, that  "it  is  the  solution  ot  this  important 
question,  whence  came  Evil,  alone,  that  can  ascer- 
tain the  moral  characteristic  of  Good,  without 
which  there  is  an  end  of  all  distinction  between 
Good  and  Evil."  Yet  he  begins  this  Inquiry  by 
this  declaration:  "That  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  infinitely  powerful,  wis",  and  benevolent, 
the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
is  a  truth  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  it  shall 
be  here  taken  for  granted."  What  is  this  but  to 
say,  that  we  have  already  reason  to  grant  the 
existence  of  those  attributes  of  God,  which  the 
present  Inquiry  is  designed  to  prove?  The 
present  Inquiry  is  then  surely  made  to  no  pur- 
pose.  The  attributes,  to  the  demonstration  of 


which  the  solution  of  this  great  question  is 
necessary,  have  been  demonstrated  without  c. re- 
solution, or  by  means  of  the  solution  of  some 
former  writer. 

He  rejects  the  Manichcan  system,  but  imputes 
to  it  an  absurdity,  from  which,  amidst  all  its 
absurdities,  it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  the 
system  of  Mr.  Pope.  "  That  pain  is  no  evil,  if 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who  suf- 
fer it,  is  downright  nonsense :  but  if  considered 
as  it  affects  the  universal  system,  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  and  means  only  that  there  is  no  more  pain 
in  it  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
happiness.  How  many  soever  of  these  evils 
then  force  themselves  into  the  creation,  so  long 
as  the  good  preponderates,  it  is  a  work  well 
worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  its  parts, 
the  whole  is  most  undoubtedly  perfect."  And 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Letter,  he  gives  the 
principle  of  his  system  in  these  words :  "Omni- 
potence cannot  work  contradictions,  it  can  only 
affect  all  possible  things.  But  so  little  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
that  we  know  not  what  arc  possible,  and  what 
are  not :  but  if  we  may  judge  from  that  constant 
mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure,  and  inconveniency 
with  advantage,  which  we  must  observe  in  every 
thing  round  us,  we  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  to  endue  created  beings  with  perfection,  that 
is,  to  produce  Good  exclusive  of  Evil,  is  one  of 
those  impossibilities  which  even  infinite  power 
cannot  accomplish." 

This  is  elegant  and  acute,  but  will  by  no 
means  calm  discontent,  or  silence  curiosity;  lor 
whether  Evil  can  be  wholly  separated  from  Good 
or  not,  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  mixed  in  »ari- 
ous  degrees,  and  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  ju  Jge, 
the  degree  of  Evil  might  have  been  less  without 
any  impediment  to  Good. 

The  second  Letter  en  the  evils  of  imperfet ttm, 
is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Pope's  epis- 
tles, or  yet  less  than  a  paraphrase,  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  poetry  into  prose.  This  is  aurei/  to 
attack  difficulty  with  very  disproportionate  abi- 
lities, to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  very  blunt 
instruments.  When  we  are  told  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  former  solutions,  why  is  one  of  the 
latest  which  no  man  can  have  forgotten,  given 
us  again  ?  I  am  told  that  this  pamphlet  is  not 
the  effort  of  hunger:  what  can  it  be  then  but 
the  product  of  vanity  ?  and  yet  how  can  vanity 
be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  transcription  ? 
When  this  spcculatisl  finds  himself  prompted  to 
another  performance,  let  him  consider  whether 
he  is  about  to  disburden  his  mind,  or  employ 
his  fingers ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  offer  him  a 
subject,  I  should  wish  that  he  would  solve  this 
question,  Why  he  that  has  nothing  to  w.ite, 
should  desire  to  be  a  writer? 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  some  smti- 
ments,  which,  though  not  new,  are  of  great 
importance,  and  mav  be  read  with  pleasure  in 
the  thousandth  repetition. 

"  Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  free  gift  trom 
our  Creator;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can 
never  sure  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  just  reason 
to  question  his  infinite  benevolence.  All  our 
happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness ;  but  that  it 
is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves ;  that  is, 
to  our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  hap- 
piness, or  even  to  any  existence  at  alL   Thia  is 
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no  more  to  be  imputed  to  God,  than  the  wants 
of  a  beggar  to  the  person  who  has  relieved  him : 
that  he  had  something,  was  owing  to  his  bene- 
factor ;  but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  ow  n 
original  poverty." 

Thus  far  he  "speaks  what  every  man  must  ap- 1 
prove,  and  what  every  wise  man  has  said  before 
him.  He  then  gives  us  the  system  of  subordi- 
nation, not  invented,  for  it  was  known  I  think 
to  the  Arabian  metaphysicians,  but  adopted  by 
Pope;  snd  from  hitn  borrowed  by  the  diligent 
researches  of  this  great  investigator. 

"  No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  in 
imagination,  without  a  subordination  of  parts. 
Every  animal  body  must  have  different  mem- 
bers subservient  to  each  other;  every  picture 
must  be  composed  of  various  colours,  and  of 
light  and  shade  ;  all  harmony  must  be  formed 
of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses ;  every  beautiful 
and  useful  edifice  must  consist  of  higher  and 
lower,  more  and  less  magnificent  apartments. 
This  is  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created  things, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means 
whatever,  unless  by  not  creating  them  at  all." 

These  instances  are  used  instead  of  Pope's 
oak  and  weed*,  or  Jupiter  and  his  satellites;  but 
neither  Pope  nor  this  writer  have  much  contri- 
buted to  solve  the  difficulty.  Perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  unconscious  beings  has  no  meaning 
as  referred  to  themselves ;  the  bass  and  the  treble 
are  equally  perfect ;  the  mean  and  magnificent 
apartments  feel  no  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
comparison.  Pope  might  ask  the  weed,  why  it 
was  less  than  the  oak,  but  the  treed  would  never 
ask  the  question  for  itself.  The  bass  and  treble 
differ  only  to  the  hearer,  meanness  and  magnifi- 
cence only  to  the  inhabitant.  There  is  no  Evil 
but  must  inhere  in  a  conscious  being,  or  be  re- 
ferred to  it ;  that  is,  Evil  must  be  feltbefore  it  is 
EviL  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  questions 
might  be  offered,  which  human  understanding 
has  not  yet  answered,  and  which  the  present 
haste  of  this  extract  will  not  suffer  mo  to  dilate. 

He  proceeds  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opi- 
nion :  "The  universe  is  a  system  whose  very  es- 
sence consists  in  subordination;  a  scale  of  beings 
descending  by  insensible  degrees  from  infinite 
perfection  to  absolute  nothing ;  in  which,  though 
we  may  justly  expect  to  find  perfection  in  the 
whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it ;  yet 
would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it 
in  all  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  depend  altogether  on  the  just  in- 
feriority of  its  parts,  that  is,  on  the  comparative 
imperfections  of  the  several  beings  of  which  it 
is  composed." 

"  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of 
God's  wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  order,  than  it  would 
be  of  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece 
with  one  single  colour,  the  most  beautiful  he 
could  compose.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
such,  nothing  could  have  existed  but  demi-gods, 
or  archangels,  and  then  all  inferior  orders  must 
have  been  void  and  uninhabited :  but  as  it  is 
surely  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence, 
that  all  these  should  be  filled  up  with  beings 
capable  of  enjoying  happiness  themselves,  and 
contributing  to  that  of  others,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  filled  with  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with 
such  as  are  less  perfect,  but  from  whose  exist- 
i  notwithstanding  that  less  perfection,  more 


felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the  universe, 
than  if  no  such  had  been  created.  It  is  more- 
over highly  probable,  that  there  is  such  a  con- 
nexion between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  subor- 
dinate degrees,  that  they  mutually  support  each 
other's  existence,  and  every  one  in  its  place  is 
absolutely  necessary  towards  sustaining  the 
whole  vast  and  magnificent  fabric. 

"  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this 
only,  that  we  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  desire; 
a  pretence  which  must  eternally  subsist ;  be- 
cause, were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would 
be  still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and 
since  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  same 
reason  for  disquiet  must  remain  to  those  who 
succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  our  preferment.  A  man  can  have  no  reason 
to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  he  is  not  a  man ;  much  leas,  that  in  their 
several  stations  they  possess  not  the  faculties  of 
another;  for  this  would  bo  an  insufferable  mis- 
fortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of 
beings,  the  scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of 
nature,  I  have  often  considered,  but  always  left 
the  inquiry  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

That  every  being  not  infinite,  compared  with 
infinity,  must  be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intui- 
tion; that  whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a 
certain  line  which  it  cannot  pass,  is  equally  cer- 
tain. But  the  reason  which  determined  this 
limit,  and  for  which  such  being  was  suffered  to 
advance  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  discern.  Our  discoveries  tell  us,  the 
Creator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that 
therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man. 
But  this  system  seems  to  be  established  on  a 
concession,  which,  if  it  be  refused,  cannot  be  ex 
torted. 

Every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove, 
that  there  are  beings  of  every  possible  sort,  will 
prove  that  there  is  the  greatest  number  possible 
of  every  sort  of  beings  ;  but  this  with  respect  to 
man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to  be 
true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination, 
that  of  three  orders  of  being,  the  first  and  the 
third  receive  any  advantage  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  second,  or  that  indeed  they  may  not 
equally  exist,  though  the  second  had  never  been, 
or  should  cease  to  be  ;  and  why  should  that  be 
concluded  necessary,  which  cannot  be  proved 
even  to  be  useful  ? 

The  scale  of  existence  from  infinity  to  nothing, 
cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest  being 
not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observed, 
at  an  infinite  distance  below  infinity.  Cheyne, 
who,  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  images, 
considers  all  existence  as  a  cone,  allows  that  the 
basis  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  body. 
And  in  this  distance  between  finite  and  infinite, 
there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  series 
of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  no- 
thing, wherever  we  suppose  positive  existence  to 
cease,  is  another  chasm  infinitely  deep ;  where 
there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  of  subor- 
dinate nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
and  yet  infinitely  supei 
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But  yet  we  may  ask,  not  of  our  Maker,  bat  of 
each  other,  since  on  the  one  side  creation, 
wherever  it  stops,  must  stop  infinitely  below  in- 
finity, and  on  the  other  infinitely  above  nothing, 
what  necessity  there  is  that  it  should  proceed  so 
far  either  way,  that  beings  so  high  or  so  low 
ever  have  existed  ?  We  may  ask ;  but  I 
no  created  wisdom  can  give  an  adequate 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  scale,  wherever  it  be- 
gins  or  ends,  are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever 
distance  we  suppose  the  next  order  of  beings  to 
be  above  man,  there  is  room  for  an  intermediate 
order  of  beings  between  them ;  and  if  for  one 
order,  then  for  infinite  orders  ;  since  every  thing 
that  admits  of  more  or  less,  and  consequently 
all  the  parts  of  that  which  admits  them,  may  be 
infinitely  divided.  So  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  there  may  be  room  in  the  vacuity  between 
any  two  steps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two 
points  of  the  cone  of  being,  for  infinite  exertion 
of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reason  those  who 
repose  their  reason  upon  the  scale  of  being  have 
to  triumph  over  those  who  recur  to  any  other  ex- 
pedient of  solution,  and  what  difficulties  arise  on 
every  side  to  repress  the  rebellions  of  presump- 
tuous decision.  Qui  pane  a  considerat,  facile  pro- 
nuncial.  In  our  passage  through  the  boundless 
ocean  of  disquisition  we  often  take  frogs  for  land, 
and  after  having  long  toiled  to  approach  them, 
find,  instead  of  repose  and  harbours,  new  storms 
of  objection,  and  fluctuations  of  uncertainty. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope's  allevia- 
tions of  those  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to 
suffer. 

"  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally 
compensated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
fears,  by  a  greater  share  of  health,  and  a  more 
exquisite  relish  of  the  smallest  enjoyments,  than 
those  who  possess  them  are  usually  blessed  with. 
The  want  of  taste  nnd  genius,  with  all  the  plea- 
sures that  arise  from  them,  arc  commonly  recom- 
pensed by  a  more  useful  kind  of  common  sense, 
together  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess, in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  scrambling  world. 
The  sufferings  of  the  sick  are  greatly  relieved 
by  many  trifling  gratifications  imperceptible  to 
others,  and  sometimes  almost  repaid  by  the  in- 
conceivable transports  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot  be  very 
grievous,  because  imperceptible ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  there  is  some  truth  in  that  rant  of  a  mad 
poet,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad,  which 
none  but  madmen  know.  Ignorance,  or  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed 
lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the  drudgeries  of 
life,  is  the  only  opiate  capable  of  infusing  that 
insensibility  which  can  enable  them  to  endure 
the  miseries  of  the  one  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
It  is  a  cordial  administered  by  the  gra- 
hand  of  Providence  ;  of  which  they  ought 
to  be  deprived  by  an  ill-judged  and  im- 
proper education.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  subordi- 
nation, the  support  of  society,  and  the  privilege 
of  individuals :  and  I  have  ever  thought  it  n  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that 
whereas  in  all  animals,  whose  individuals  rise 
little  above  the  rest  of  their  species,  knowledge 
is  instinctive  ;  in  man,  whose  individuals  are  so 
widely  different,  it  is  acquired  b^r  education  ;  by 


philosopher  and  the  peasant,  are  in  some  mea- 
sure fitted  for  their  respective  situations." 

Much  of  these  positions  is  perhaps  true,  and 
the  whole  paragraph  might  well  pass  without 

censure,  were  not  objections  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  knowledge.  Poverty  is  very 
gently  paraphrased  by  want  of  riches.  In  that 
sense,  almost  every  roan  may  in  his  own  opinion 
be  poor.  But  there  is  another  poverty,  which 
is  want  of  competence,  of  all  that  can  soften  the 
miseries  of  life,  of  all  that  can  diversify  attention, 
or  delight  imagination.  There  is  yer 
poverty,  which  is  want  of  necessaries,  a  i 
poverty  which  no  care  of  the  public,  no  • 
of  particulars,  can  preserve  many  from 
openly,  and  many  secretly. 
That  hope  and  fear  arc  inseparably  or  very 


frequently  connected  with  poverty  and  riches, 
my  surveys  of  life  have  not  informed  me.  The 
milder  degrees  of  poverty  are  sometimes  sup 
ported  by  hope,  but  the  more  severe  often  sink 
down  in  motionless  despondence.  Lite  roust  be 
seen  before  it  can  be  known.  This  author  and 
Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the  miseries  which  they 
imagine  thus  easy  to  be  borne.  The  poor  indeed 
are  insensible  of  many  little  vexations  which 
sometimes  embitter  the  possessions  and  pollute 
the  enjoyments  of  the  rich.  They  are  not  pained 
by  casual  incivility,  or  mortified  by  the  mutila- 
tion of  a  compliment;  but  this  happiness  is  like 
that  of  a  malefactor,  who  ceases  to  feel  the  cords 
that  bind  him  when  the  pincers  are  tearing  his 
flesh. 

That  want  of  taste  for  one  enjoyment  is  sup- 
plied by  the  pleasures  of  some  other,  maybe 
fairly  allowed.  But  the  compensations  of  sick- 
ness I  have  never  found  near  to  equivalence,  and 
the  transports  of  recovery  only  prove  the  inteose- 
ness  of  the  pain. 

With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confess  him- 
self very  intimately  acquainted,  and  therefore  its 
pains  and  pleasures  are  kept  secret  But 
the  author  says  of  its  happiness  seems  appbe 
only  to  fatuity,  or  gross  dulncs*  r  for  that  infe- 
riority of  understanding  which  makes  one  man 
without  any  other  reason  the  slave,  or  tool,  or 
property  of  another,  which  makes  him  some- 
times useless,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  is  often 
felt  with  very  quick  sensibility.  On  the  happi- 
ness of  madmen,  as  the  case  is  not  very  frequent, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  a  disquisition,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  I  never  yet  knew 
disorders  of  mind  increase  felicity  :  every  mad- 
man is  either  arrogant  and  irascible,  or  gloomy 
and  suspicious,  or  possessed  by  some  passion  or 
notion  destructive  to  his  quiet.  He  has  always 
discontent  in  his  look,  and  malignity  in  his 
bosom.  And,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choice,  hs 
would  soon  repent  who  should  resign  his  i 
to  secure  his  peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance 
sary  to  make  the  condition  of  the  lower 
of  mankind  safe  to  the  public  and  tolerable  to 
themselves,  both  morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer 
inquiry  than  will  be  very  soon  or  very  easily 
made.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge which  will  direct  a  man  to  refer  all  to 
Providence,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
which  omniscient  Goodness  has  detei 
allot  him ;  to  consider  this  world  as  a  phantom 
that  must  soon  glide  from  before  his  eye*,  and 
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as  dnst  scattered  in  his  path,  as  a  blast 
that  chills  him  for  a  moment,  and  passes  off  for 
ever. 

Such  wisdom,  arising  from  the  comparison  of 
a  part  with  the  whole  of  oar  existence,  those  that 
want  it  most  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  unices  the  method  of  education,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  life,  are  changed,  will  very 
easily  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  not  likely  to  be  very  wise  or  very  good: 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  arc  not  many 
states  of  life,  in  which  all  knowledge,  less  than 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent  and 
danger.  I  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  found, 
that  a  little  learning  is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangerous 
thing.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity, 
that  we  easily  see,  or  quickly  feel,  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  right  What- 
ever knowledge  ia  superfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  hurtful ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine when  jjovcrty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what 
point  superfluity  begins.  Gross  ignorance  every 
man  has  found  equally  dangerous  with  perverted 
knowledge.  Men  left  wholly  to  their  appetites 
and  their  instincts,  with  little  sense  of  moral  or 
religious  obligation,  and  with  very  faint  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  safely 
employed,  or  confidently  trusted :  they  can  be 
honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by 
compulsion  or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  and  much  perhaps  may  be 
dangerous. 


well-regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  officers 
and  servants,  and  even  the  domestic  animals,  are 
subservient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  subordina- 
tion :  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquisites 
peculiar  to  his  place,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributes  by  that  just  subordination  to  the 
nificencc  and  happiness  of  the  whole." 

The  magnificence  of  a  bouse  is  of  use  or  plea- 
sure always  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  the 
domestics.  But  tho  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  for 
any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  a  universe  much  let* 
spacious  or  splendid  would  have  been  sufficient ; 
and  of  happiness  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  is 
communicated  from  the  beings  of  a  lower  world 
to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  inquiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  Evil  is 
continued  in  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  mixture  both  of  borrowed  truth, 
and  native  folly,  of  some  notions  just  and 
with  others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

■ 

ha 

not  "that  it  will  give' any  information  to  any 
reader,  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  most 


His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
ippiness  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it, 


common  notion  may  be  swelled  in  sound,  and 
diffused  in  bulk,  till  it  shall  perhaps  astonish  the 
author  himself. 

■  Happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in 
existence ;  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wis- 
dom, nor  learning,  nor  strength,  nor  bcautv,  nor 


Though  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who  j  virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  life  itself,  bemg  of 
are  born  to  poverty  and  drudgery  should  not  be  any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  its 
deprived  by  an  improper  education  of  the  opiate  of  production.  All  these  are  in  themselves  neither 
ignorance  ;  even  this  concession  will  not  be  of  good  nor  evil;  happiness  alone  is  their  great 
much  use  to  direct  our  practice,  unless  it  be  de-  end,  and  they  are  desirable  only  as  they  tend  to 
termined  who  are  those  that  are  bom  to  poverty.  ■  promote  it" 

To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation  !  Success  produces  confidence.  After  this  dis- 
after  generation,  only  because  the  ancestor  hap-  '  covery  of  the  value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds, 
pened  to  be  poor,  is  in  itself  cruel,  if  not  unjust, 
and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  com- 
mercial nation,  which  always  suppose  and  pro- 
mote a  rotation  of  property,  and  offer  every  in- 
dividual a  chance  of  mending  his  condition  by 
his  diligence.  Those  who  communicate  litera- 
ture to  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  consider  him  as 
one  not  born  to  poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
deriving  a  better  fortune  from  himself.  In  this 
attempt  as  in  others,  many  fail,  and  many  suc- 
ceed. Those  that  fail  will  feel  their  misery  more 
acutely ;  but  since  poverty  is  now  confessed  to 
be  such  a  calamity  as  cannot  be  borne  without 


without  any  distrust  of  himself,  to  tell  us  what 
has  been  hid  from  all  former  inquirers. 

"  The  true  solution  of  this  important  question, 
so  long  and  so  vainly  searched  for  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  I  take  to 
be  at  last  no  more  than  this,  that  these  real  evils 
proceed  from  the  same  source  as  those  imaginary 
ones  of  imperfection,  before  treated  of,  namely, 
from  that  subordination,  without  which  no 
created  system  can  subsist ;  all  subordination 
implying  imperfection,  all  imperfection  evil, 
and  all  evil  some  kind  of  mconveniency  or  suf- 
fering :  so  that  there  must  be  particular  incon- 


the  opiate  of  insensibility,  I  hope  the  happiness  '  veniences  and  sufferings  annexed  to  every 


of  those  whom  education  enables  to  escape  from 
it,  may  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerba- 
tion which  the  others  suffer. 
I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side 


particular  rank  of  created  beings,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  things,  and  their  modes  of  existence. 

"God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
creatures,  and  placed  us  in  a  world  quite  diffe- 


of  envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education  |  rently  constituted ;  but  then  we  had  been  no 
may  sometimes  be  improperly  bestowed,  but  I  longer  men,  and  whatever  beings  had  occupied 
shall  always  fear  to  withhold  them,  lest  I  should  our  stations  in  the  universal  system,  they  must 
be  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  pride,  while  I !  have  been  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences." 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  following  the  maxims  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  silence 
of  policy;  and  under  the  appearance  of  salatary  the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  or  calm  tho  perturba- 


restraints,  should  be  indulging  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion, and  that  malevolence  which  delights  in 
seeing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  is  at  last  exhibited  in  a  com- 
parison, which,  like  other  proofs  of  the  same 
kind,  is  better  adapted  to  delight  the  fancy  than 
convince  the  reason. 

"Thus  the  universe  resembles  a  large  and 


tions  of  doubt  Whether  subordination  implies 
imperfection,  may  be  disputed.  The  means  re- 
specting themselves  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  end. 
The  weed,  as  a  weed,  is  no  less  perfect  than  the 
oak  as  an  oak.  That  imperfection  implies  Evil, 
and  Evil  suffering,  is  by  no  means  evident  Im- 
perfection may  imply  privative  evil,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  some  good,  but  this  privation  produces 
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no  suffering,  but  by  the  help  of  knowledge.  An 
infant  at  the  breast  is  yet  an  imperfect  man,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  belief  that  he  is  unhappy 
by  his  immaturity,  unless  some  positive  pain  be 
superadded. 

When  this  author  presumes  to  speak  of  the 
universe,  I  would  advise  him  a  little  to  distrust 
his  own  faculties,  however  large  and  comprehen- 
sive. Many  word*  easily  understood  on  common 
occasions,  become  uncertain  and  figurative  when 
applied  to  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  Subordi- 
nation in  human  anairs  is  well  understood ;  but 
when  it  is  attributed  to  the  universal  system,  its 
meaning  grows  less  certain,  like  the  petty  dis- 
ti.it  Hons  of  locality,  which  are  of  good  use  upon 
our  own  globe,  but  have  no  meaning  with  regard 
to  infinite  space,  in  which  nothing  is  his;h  or  low. 

That  if  a  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  na- 
ture, were  exempted  from  the  evils  which  he  now 
suffers,  some  otner  being  must  suffer  them ;  that 
if  man  were  not  man,  some  other  being  must  be 
man,  is  a  position  arising  from  his  established 
notion  of  the  scale  of  being — a  notion  to  which 
Pope  has  given  some  importance  by  adopting  it, 
and  of  which  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
show  the  uncertainty  and  inconsistency.  This 
scale  of  being  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  raised 
by  presumptuous  imagination,  to  rest  on  nothing 
at  the  bottom,  to  lean  on  nothing  at  the  top,  and 
to  have  vacuities  from  step  to  step  through  which 
any  order  of  being  may.smk  into  nihility  without 
any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
the  next  rank  above  or  below  it  We  are  there- 
fore little  enlightened  by  a  writer  who  tells  us 
that  any  being  in  the  state  of  man  must  suffer 
what  man  suffers,  when  the  only  question  that 
requires  to  be  resolved  is,  Why  any  being  is  in 
this  Mate? 

Of  poverty  and  labour  he  gives  just  and  ele- 
gant representations,  which  yet  do  not  remove 
the  difficulty  of  the  first  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion, though  supposing  the  present  state  of  man 
necessary,  they  may  supply  some  motives  to  con- 
tent. 

"  Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  possibly  have 
been  exempted  from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  human  possessions,  but  be- 
cause the  world  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  for 
had  all  been  rich,  none  could  have  submitted  to 
the  commands  of  another,  or  the  necessary  drud- 
geries of  life ;  thence  all  governments  must  have 
been  dissolved,  arts  neglected,  and  lands  uncul- 
tivated, and  so  a  universal  penury  have  over- 
whelmed all,  instead  of  now  and  then  pinching 
a  few.  Hence,  by  the  by,  appears  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  charity,  by  which  men  are  enabled, 
by  a  particular  distribution  of  the  blessings  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  on  proper  occasions,  to  pre- 
vent that  poverty  which  by  a  general  one  Omni- 
potence itself  could  never  have  prevented :  so 
that,  by  enforcing  this  duty,  God  as  it  were  de- 
mands our  assistance  to  promote  universal  hap- 
piness, and  to  shut  out  misery  at  every  door, 
where  it  strives  to  intrude  itself. 

"Labour,  indeed,  God  might  easily  have  ex- 
cused us  from,  since  at  his  command  the  earth 
would  readily  have  poured  forth  all  her  treasures 
without  our  inconsiderable  assistance ;  but  if  the 
severest  labour  cannot  sufficiently  subdue  the 
malignity  of  human  nature,  what  plots  and  ma 
chinauons,  what  wars,  rapine,  ana  1 
what  profligacy  and 


been  the  consequences  of  universal  idleness!  so 
that  labour  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
task  kindly  imposed  upon  us  by  our  indulgent 
Creator,  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  our 
safety,  and  our  innocence." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  latter  end  of  Ins  common- 
wealth  forget*  the  beginning.  If  God  could  eatibj 
hate  tzcused  us  from  labour,  I  do  not  compre- 
hend why  he  could  not  possibly  hate  exempted  all 
from  poverty.  For  poverty,  in  its  easier  and 
more  tolerable  degree,  is  little  more  than  neces- 
sity of  labour ;  and  in  its  more  severe  and  de- 
plorable stat'',  little  more  than  inability  for  la- 
bour. To  bo  poor,  is  to  work  for  others,  or  to 
want  the  succour  of  others  without  work.  And 
the  same  exuberant  fertility 
work  unnecessary,  migh 
sible. 

Surely  a  man  who  seems  not  completely  mas- 
ter of  his  own  opinion,  should  have  spoken  more 
cautiously  of  Omnipotence,  nor  have  presumed 
to  say  what  it  could  perform,  or  what  it  could 
prevent.  I  urn  in  doubt  whether  those  who 
stand  highest  in  the  stale  of  being,  speak  thus 
confidently  of  the  dispensations  of  their  Maker: 

For  fools  rush  in,  where  angel*  fear  to  tread. 

Of  our  inquioludcs  of  mind  his  account  is  still 
less  reasonable.  "  Whilst  men  are  injured,  they 
must  be  inflamed  with  anger;  and  whilst  they 
see  cruelties,  they  must  be  melted  with  pity ; 
whilst  they  perceive  danger,  they  must  be  sen- 
sible of  fear."  This  is  to  give  a  reason  for  all 
Evil,  bv  showing  that  one  Evil  produces  ano- 
ther. If  there  is  danger,  there  ought  to  be  fear ; 
but  if  fear  is  an  Evil,  why  shouldthere  be  dan- 

E!  His  vindication  of  pain  is  of  the  same 
d :  pain  is  useful  to  alarm  us,  that  we  may 
shun  greater  evils,  but  those  greater  evils  must 
be  presupposed,  that  the  fitness  of  pain  may  ap- 
pear. 

Treating  on  death,  he  has  expressed  the  known 
and  true  doctrine  with  sprightliness  of  fancy, 
and  neatness  of  diction.  I  shall  therefore  insert 
it  There  are  truths  which,  as  they  are  always 
necessary,  do  not  grow  stale  by  repetition. 

"  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  Evils, 
is  so  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  infallible 
for  all  others. 


To  die,  !■  landing  on  tome  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempest*  roar. 


.is  o  f  r 

Garth 

'  For,  abstracted  from  the  sickness  and  suffer- 
ings usually  attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the) 
expiration  of  that  term  of  hie  God  was 
to  bestow  on  us,  without  any  claim  or 
our  part.  But  was  it  an  Evil  ever  so  great,  it 
could  not  be  remedied  but  by  one  much  greater, 
which  is  by  living  for  ever :  by  which  means 
our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect  of 
luturc  state,  wouiu  grow  so  insupportable,  our 
sufferings  so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  and 
our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no 
being  in  the  universe  could  be  so  completely  mi- 
serable as  a  species  of  immortal  men.  We  have 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  aa 
Evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  punishment,  even  without 
any  supposition  ofs  future  life:  but  if  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  passage  to  a  more  perfect  slate,  or  a 
remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession  of  still 
(for' 
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est  reasons,)  it  will  then  appear  a  new  favour 
from  the  divine  munificence ;  and  a  man  must 
be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dying;,  as  a  traveller 
would  be,  who  proposed  to  himself  a  delightful 
tour  through  various  unknown  countries,  to  la- 
ment that  he  cannot  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
first  dirty  inn  which  he  bails  at  on  the  road. 

"The  inatabibty  of  human  life,  or  of  the 
changes  of  its  successive  periods,  of  which  we 
so  frequently  complain,  are  no  more  than  the 


i  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclu- 
Lj  and  are  so  far  from  being  Evils  deserving 
i  complaints,  that  they  are  the  source  of  our 
i test  pleasures,  as  they  are  the  source  of  all 
relty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures  are 
derived.  The  continual  succession  of  sea- 
i  in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us 
scenes,  render  it  agreeable,  and  like  those 
of  the  year,  afford  us  delights  by  their  change, 
which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  us  by 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gild- 
ing of  the  sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
and  the  variegated  paintings  of  the  sky,  are  so 
exquisite  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their  first  look- 
ing abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps 
afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat  and  vigour  of 
the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  ripens  for  us 
new  pleasures,  the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly 
revel,  and  the  jovial  chase  ;  the  serene  autumn 
of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  golden 
harvests  of  our  worldly  pursuits:  nor  is  the 
hoary  winter  of  old  age  destitute  of  its  peculiar 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  recollec- 
tion and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  none 
of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a  new 
prospect,  from  whence  we  shall  probably  look 
back  upon  the  diversions  and  occupations  of  this 
world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  now  on 
our  tops  and  hobbyhorses,  and  with  the  same 
surprise  that  they  could  ever  so  much  entertain 
or  engage  us." 

I  would  not  willingly  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  this  paragraph ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  who 
has  so  well  inculcated  such  important  truths,  I 
will  venture  to  admonish  him,  since  the  chief 
comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
so  to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that 
when  the  imbecility  of  age  shall  come  upon  him, 
he  may  be  able  to  recreate  its  languors  by  the 
remembrance  of  hours  spent,  not  in  presumptu- 
ous decisions,  but  modest  inquiries,  not  in  dog- 
"  limitations  of  Omnipotence,  but  in  hum- 
acquiescence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old 
age  will  show  him  that  much  of  the  book  now 
before  us  has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  the 
scrupulous,  and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encou 


X 

Having  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of 
particular  evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general 
reason  for  which  Evil  may  be  said  to  be  our 
Good.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  in- 
conceivable benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  consi- 
dered ;  that  pain,  however  inflicted,  or  wherever 
felt,  communicates  some  good  to  the  general 
system  of  being,  and  that  every  animal  is  some 
way  or  other  the  belter  for  the  pain  of  every 
other  animal.  This  opinion  he  carries  so  far  as 
to  suppose  that  there  passes  some  principle  of 
union  through  all  animal  life,  as  attraction  is 
communicated  to  all  corporeal  nature ;  and  that 
the  Evils  suffered  on  this  globe,  may  by 
77 


inconceivable  means  contribute  to  the 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  planet. 

How  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  brought  nearer  to 
human  conception  by  any  inconceivable  means, 
I  am  not  able  to  discover.  We  believed  that  the 
present  system  of  creation  was  right,  though  we 
could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  part  to 
the  other,  or  for  the  whole  succession  of  causes 
and  consequences.  Where  has  this  inquirer 
added  to  the  little  knowledge  that  we  had  be- 
fore? He  has  told  us  of  the  benefits  of  Evil, 
which  no  man  feels,  and  relations  between 
distant  parts  of  the  universe,  which  he  cannot 
himself  conceive.  There  was  enough  in  this 
question  inconceivable  before,  and  we  have  little 
advantage  from  a  new  inconceivable  solution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  this  author  for  not 
knowing  what  is  equally  hidden  from  learning 
and  from  ignorance.  The  shame  is  to  impose 
words  for  ideas  upon  ourselves  or  others.  To 
imagine  that  we  are  going  forward  when  we  are 
only  turning  round.  To  think  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  him  that  gives  no  reason,  and 
him  that  gives  a  reason,  which  by  his  own  con- 
fession cannot  be  conceived. 

But  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  conceive 
nothing  but  things  inconceivable,  he  has  at  last 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  sufferir., 
may  produce  good  effects.  He  imagines  that  i 
we  have  not  only  animals  for  food,  but  choose 
some  for  our  diversion,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  allowed  to  some  beings  above  us,  who  may  de- 
ceive, torment,  or  destroy  us  for  the  ends  only  of 
their  own  pleasure  or  utility.  This  he  again  finds 
impossible  to  be  conceived,  ©Hi  thai  impossibility 
lessens  not  the  probability  of  the  conjecture,  which 
by  analogy  is  so  strongly  confirmed. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contempla- 
ting this  analogy,  which,  I  think,  he  might  have 
carried  further,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
his  argument  He  might  have  shown  that  these 
hunters,  whose  game  is  man,  have  many  sports 
analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown  whelps 
and  kittens,  they  amuse  themselves  now  and 
then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and  stand  round  the 
fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Prague,  as  we 
encircle  a  cockpit.  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flying, 
they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  business  or 
pleasure,  and  knock  him  down  with  an  apo- 
plexy. Some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  virtuosi,  and 
delight  in  the  operations  of  an  asthma,  as  a 
human  philosopher  in  the  effects  of  the  air- 
pump.  To  swell  a  man  with  a  tympany  is  as 
good  sport  as  to  blows  frog.  Many  a  merry 
bout  have  these  frolic  beings  at  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  ague,  and  good  sport  it  is  to  see  a  man 
tumble  with  an  epilepsy,  and  revive  and  tumble 
again,  and  all  this  be  knows  not  why.  As  they 
are  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  we,  they  have 
more  exquisite  diversions,  for  we  have  no  way 
of  procuring  any  sport  so  brisk  and  so  lasting,  as 
the  paroxysms  of  the  gout  and  stone,  which  un- 
doubtedly must  make  high  mirth,  especially  if  the 
play  be  a  little  diversified  with  the  blunders  and 
puzzles  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  We  know  not 
how  far  their  sphere  of  observation  may  extend. 
Perhaps  now  and  then  a  merry  being  may  place 
himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  enjoy  at  once 
all  the  varieties  of  an  epidemical  disease,  or 
amuse  his  leisure  with  the  tossings  and  contor- 
tions of  every  possible  pain  exhibited  together. 

One  sport  the  merry  malice  of  these  beings 
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(joying,  to  which  we  hare 
far.    They  now  and  then 


means  of  en 
nothing  equal  or  simi 
catch  a  mortal  proud  of  his  parts,  and  flattered 
either  by  the  submission  of  those  who  court  his 
kindness,  or  the  notice  of  those  who  suffer  him 
to  court  theirs.  A  head  thus  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  false  opinions,  and  the  projection  of 
Tain  designs,  they  easily  fill  with  idle  notions, 
till  in  time  they  make  their  plaything  an  author: 
their  first  diversion  commonly  begins  with  an 
ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  perhaps  to  a  political 
irony,  and  is  at  last  brought  to  its  height,  by  a 
treatise  of  philosophy.  Then  begins  the  poor 
animal  to  entangle  himself  in  sophisms,  and 
flounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk  confidently  of  the 
scale  of  bein»,  and  to  give  solutions  which  him- 
self confesses  impossible  to  be  understood.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that  their  pleasure  is 
without  much  mischief.  The  author  feels  no 
pain,  but  while  they  are  wondering  at  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  opinion,  and  pointing  him  out  to 
one  another  as  a  new  example  of  human  folly, 
he  is  enjoying  his  own  applause,  and  that  of  his 
companions,  and  perhaps  is  elevated  with  the 
hope  of  standing  at  the  head  of  a  new  sect 

Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the 
world,  may  be  justly  suspected  to  be  written  for 
the  sake  of  some  invisible  order  of  beings,  for 
surely  they  are  of  no  use  to  any  of  the  corporeal 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Of  the  productions  of 
the  last  bounteous  year,  how  many  can  be  said 
to  serve  any  purpose  of  use  or  pleasure  ?  The 
only  end  of  writing  is  to  enable  the  readers 
better  to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to  endure  it :  and 
how  will  either  of  those  be  put  more  in  our 
power  by  him  who  tells  us  that  we  are  puppets, 
of  which  some  creature  not  much  wiser  than 
ourselves  manages  the  wires  ?  That  sect  of  be- 
ings unseen  and  unheard,  are  hovering  about  us, 
trying  experiments  upon  our  sensibility,  putting 
us  in  agonies  to  see  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing 
us  to  madness,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our 
vagaries,  sometimes  obstructing  the  bile,  that 
they  may  sec  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is 
yellow ;  sometimes  breaking  a  traveller's  bones, 
to  try  how  he  will  get  home:  sometimes  wast- 
ing a  man  to  a  skeleton,  and  sometimes  killing 
him  fat  for  the  greater  elegance  of  his  hide. 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which 
though,  like  the  rest,  not  quite  new,  is  very  en- 
tertaining, though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may 
contribute  to  patience.  The  only  reason  why 
we  should  contemplate  Evil,  is  that  wo  may 
bear  it  better ;  and  I  am  afraid  nothing  is  much 
more  placidly  endured,  for  the  sake  of  making 
others  sport. 

The  first  pages  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  such 
as  incline  me  both  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall 
find  nothing  to  blame  in  the  succeeding  part. 
He  offers  a  criterion  of  action,  on  account  of 
virtue  and  vice,  for  which  I  have  often  contended, 
and  which  must  be  embraced  by  all  who  are 
willing  to  know  why  they  act,  or  why  they  for- 
bear to  give  any  reason  ot  their  conduct  to  them- 
selves or  others. 

M  In  order  to  find  out  the  true  Origin  of  moral 
Evil,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inquire  into  its  nature  and  essence  ;  or  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  one  action  evil,  and  another 
good.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  va- 
rious authors  on  this  criterion  of  virtue ;  and 
this  variety  has  rendered  that  doubtful,  which  J 


must  otherwise  have  been  clear  and 
the  meanest  capacity.  Some  indeed  have  de- 
nied that  there  is  any  such  thing,  because  diffe- 
rent ages  and  nations  have  entertained  different 
sentiments  concerning  it:  but  this  is  just  as 
hie  as  to  assert,  that  there  are  neither 


sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  because  astronomers  have 
supported  different  systems  of  the  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  these  celestial  bodies.  Some 
have  placed  it  in  conformity  to  truth,  some  to 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  others  to  the  will  of 
Qod.    But  all  this  is  merely  superficial  :  they 
resolve  us  not  why  truth,  or  the  fitness  of  things, 
are  either  eligible  or  obligatory,  or  why  God 
should  require  us  to  act  in  one  manner  rather 
than  another.   The  true  reason  of  which  can 
possibly  be  no  other  than  this,  because  some 
actions  produce  happiness,  and  others  misery  : 
so  that  all  moral  Good  and  Evil  are  nothing 
more  than  the  production  of  natural.  This  alone 
it  is  that  makes  truth  preferable  to  falsehood, 
this  that  determines  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
this  that  induces  God  to  command  some  actions, 
and  forbid  others.   They  who  extol  the  truth, 
beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue,  exclusive  of  its 
consequences,  deal  but  in  pompous  nonsense; 
and  they  who  would  persuade  us  that  Good  and 
Evil  are  things  indifferent,  depending  wholly  on 
the  will  of  God,  do  but  confound  the  nature  of 
things,  r>~  well  as  nil  our  notions  of  (iod  him- 
self, by  representing  him  capable  of  willing  con- 
tradiction ;  that  is,  that  we  should  be,  and  be 
happy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  should 
torment  and  destroy  each  other  ;  for  injuries 
cannot  be  made  benefits,  pain  cannot  be  made 
pleasure,  and  consequently  vice  cannot  be  made 
virtue,  by  any  power  whatever.   It  is  the  con- 
sequences, therefore,  of  all  human  actions  that 
must  stamp  their  value.    So  far  as  the  general 
practice  of  any  action  tends  to  produce  good, 
and  introduce  happiness  into  the  world,  so  far 
we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ;  so  much  Evil  as 
it  occasions,  such  is  the  degree  of  vice  it  coo- 
tains.   I  say  the  general  practice,  because  we 
must  always  remember,  in  judging  by  this  rule, 
to  apply  it  only  to  the  general  species  of  actions, 
and  not  to  particular  actions :  for  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God,  desirous  to  set  bounds  to  the 
destructive  consequences  which  must  otherwise 
have  followed  from  the  universal  depravity  of 
mankind,  has  so  wonderfully  contrived  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  our  most  vicious  actions  may 
sometimes  accidentally  and  collaterally  produce 
good.    Thus,  for  instance,  robbery  may  disperse 
useless  hoards  to  the  benefit  of  the  pontic ; 
adultery  may  bring  heirs  and  good  humour  too 
into  many  families,  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  wanting ;  and  murder  free  the  world 
from  tyrants  and  oppressors.    Luxury  maintains 
its  thousands,  and  vanity  its  ten  thousands. 
Superstition  and  arbitrary  power  contribute  to 
the  grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the  liberties 
of  others  are  preserved  by  the  perpetual  conten- 
tions of  avarice,  knavery,  selfishness  and  am- 
bition ;  and  thus  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  worst 
of  men,  are  often  compelled  by  Providence  to 
serve  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  contrary  to 
their  own  malevolent  tendencies  and  inclina- 
tions: and  thus  private  vices  become  pubUc 
benefits,  by  the  force  only  of  accidental  circum- 
stances.   Rut  this  impeaches  not  the  truth  of  the 
criterion  of  virtue  before  mentioned,  the  only 
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solid  foundation  on  which  any  true  system  of 
ethics  can  be  built,  the  only  plain,  simple  and 
uniform  rule  by  which  we  can  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  our  actions ;  but  by  this  we  may  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  determine  which  are  Good, 
and  which  are  Evil,  but  almost  mathematically 
to  demonstrate  the  proportion  of  virtue  or  vice 
which  belongs  to  each,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  which  they 
occasion.   But  though  the  production  of  hap- 
piness is  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  end  ;  the  great  end  is  the  probation  of  man- 
kind, or  the  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  exalt- 
ing or  degrading  themselves  in  another  state  by 
incir  ucnnviounn  ine  present    nnu  inua  innccu 
it  answers  two  most  important  purposes ;  those 
are  the  conservation  of  our  happiness,  and  the 
test  of  our  obedience;  for  had  not  such  a  test 
seemed  necessary  to  God's  infinite  wisdom,  and 
productive  of  universal  good,  he  would  never 
nave  permitted  the  happiness  of  men,  even  in 
this  life,  to  have  depended  on  so  precarious  a 
tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  behaviour  to  each 
other.    For  it  is  observable,  that  he  who  best 
knows  our  formation,  has  trusted  no  one  thing 
of  importance  to  our  reason  or  virtue ;  he  trusts 
only  to  our  anpetites  for  the  support  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  continuance  of  our  species ;  to 
our  vanity  or  compassion,  for  our  bounty  to 
others  ;  and  to  our  fears,  for  the  preservation  of 
ourselves  ;  often  to  our  vices  for  the  support  of 
government,  and  sometimes  to  our  follies  for 
the  preservation  of  our  religion.   But  since  some 
test  of  our  obedience  was  necessary,  nothing 
sure  could  have  been  commanded  for  that  end 
so  fit  and  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, as  the  practice  of  virtue :  nothing  could  have 
been  so  justly  rewarded  with  happiness,  as  the 
production  ofhappincss  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God.    It  is  this  conformity  alone  which  adds 
merit  to  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  morality  and  religion.  Morality 
obliges  men  to  live  honestly  and  soberly,  because 
such  behaviour  is  most  conducive  to  public  hap- 
piness, and  consequently  to  their  own;  religion, 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  because  conformable 
to  the  will  of  their  Creator.   Morality  induces 
them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential  consi- 
derations ;  religion,  from  those  of  gratitude  and 
obedience.     Morality,  therefore,  entirely  ab- 
stracted from  religion,  can  have  nothing  merito- 
rious in  it;  it  being  but  wisdom,  prudence,  or 
good  economy,  which,  like  health,  beauty,  or 
nches,  are  rather  obligations  conferred  upon  us 
God,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him;  for 
"  i  we  may  be  justly  punished  for  injuring 
Ives,  we  can  claim  no  reward  for  self-pre- 
servation ;  as  suicide  deserves  punishment  and 
infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward  or  honours 
for  not  being  guilty  of  it   This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  all  those  passages  in  our  Scriptures, 
in  which  works  are  represented  to  have  no  merit 
without  faith ;  that  is,  not  without  believing  in 
historical  facts,  in  creeds,  and  articles  ;  but  with- 
out being  done  in  pursuance  of  our  belief  in 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  And 
now,  having  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot  omit 
observing  that  the  christian  is  the  only  religious 
or  moral  institution  in  the  world  that  ever  set 
in  a  right  light  these  two  material  points,  the  es- 
and  the  end  of  virtue,  that  ever  founded 
,  of  happiness,  that  is, 


in  universal  benevolence,  or,  in  their  language, 
charity  to  all  men  ;  the  other,  in  the  probation 
of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his  Creator.  Sub- 
lime and  magnificent  as  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  systems  were  de« 
ficient  in  these  two  important  articles.  They 
were  all  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  the 
innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism ;  and  their  great  point  in  view  was  the  < 
temptible  reward  of  human  glory ; 
which  were  by  no  means  able  to  support 
magnificent  structures  which  they  erected  u| 
them:  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  independent  of 
its  effects,  is  unmeaning  nonsense ;  patriotism, 
which  injures  mankind  in  general  for  the  sako 
of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more  extended 
selfishness,  and  really  criminal ;  and  all  human 
glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  delusion.  Tho 
whole  affair  then  of  religion  and  morality,  the 
subject  of  so  many  thousand  volumes,  is,  in 
short,  no  more  than  this :  the  Supreme  Being, 
infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,  desirous  to 
diffuse  happiness  by  all  possible  means,  has 
created  innumerable  ranks  and  orders  of  beings, 
all  subservient  to  each  other  by  proper  subordi- 
nation. One  of  these  is  occupied  by  man,  a 
creature  endued  with  such  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  reason,  and  free-will,  as  is  suitable 
to  hia  situation,  and  placed  for  a  time  on  this 
globe  as  in  a  school  of  probation  and  education. 
Here  he  has  an  opportunity  given  him  of  im 
proving  or  debasing  his  nature,  in  such  a  man 
as  to  i 


render  himself  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher 
perfection  and  happiness,  or  to  degrade  himself 
to  a  state  of  greater  imperfection  and  misery  ; 
necessary  indeed  towards  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  universe,  but  very  grievous  and  bur- 
densome to  those  individuals  who,  by  their  own 
misconduct,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  it  The 
test  of  this  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is, 
co-operating  with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  nar- 
row sphere  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  happiness.  And  thus  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  a  future  state  will  be  the  just  reward 
or  punishment  of  promoting  or  preventing  hap- 
piness in  this.  So  artificially  by  this  means  is 
the  nature  of  all  human  virtue  and  vice  contrived, 
that  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  woven, 
as  it  were,  in  their  very  essence:  their  imme- 
diate effects  give  us  a  foretaste  of  their  future, 
and  their  fruits  in  the  present  life  are  the  proper 
samples  of  what  they  must  unavoidably  produce 
in  another.  We  have  reason  given  us  to  distin- 
guish these  consequences,  and  regulate  our  con- 
duct ;  and  lest  that  should  neglect  its  post,  con- 
science also  is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind 
of  monitor,  perpetually  to  remind  us  both  of  our 
interest  and  our  duty." 

Si  tic  omnia  dixitstt !  To  tbis  account  of  the 
essence  of  vice  and  virtue,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  consequences  of  human  actions 
being  sometimes  uncertain,  and  sometimes  re- 
mote, it  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  for  most 
men,  nor  insll  cases  for  any  man,  to  determine 
what  actions  will  ultimately  produce  happiness, 
and  therefore  it  was  proper  that  revelation  should 
lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  invariably  in  op- 
position to  appearances,  and  in  every  change  of 
circumstances,  by  which  we  may  be  certain  to 
promote  the  general  felicity,  and  be  set  free  from 
the  dangerous  temptation  of  doing  EtU  that  Good 
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it  may  easily  happen,  and  in  effect 
will  happen  very  frequently,  that  our  own  pri- 
vate happiness  may  be  promoted  by  an  act  inju- 
rious to  others,  when  yet  no  man  can  be  obliged 
by  nature  to  prefer  ultimately  the  happiness 
of  others  to  his  own  ;  therefore,  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  infinite  wisdom  it  was  necessary  that 
infinite  power  should  add  penal  sanctions.  That 
every  man  to  whom  those  instructions  shall  be 
imparted  may  know,  that  he  can  never  ultimate- 
ly injure  himself  by  benefiting  others,  or  ulti- 
mately by  injuring  others  benefit  himself ;  but 
that  however  the  Tot  of  the  good  and  bad  may 
be  huddled  together  in  the  seeming  confusion  of 
our  present  state,  the  time  shall  undoubtedly 
come,  when  the  most  virtuous  will  be  most  happy. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  Let- 
ter is  not  equal  to  the  first.  The  author  has 
indeed  engaged  in  a  disquisition  in  which  we 
need  not  wonder  if  he  fads,  in  the  solution  of 
questions  on  whichjihilosophers  have  employed 


And  found  no  end,  In  wandering  maze*  lost. 

He  denies  that  man  was  created  perfect,  be- 
cause the  system  requires  subordination,  and 
because  the  power  of  losing  his  perfection,  of 
**  rendering  himself  wicked  and  miserable,  is  the 
highest  imperfection  imaginable."  Besides,  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  scale  of  being  required 
somewhere  "such  a  creature  as  man  with  all  his 
infirmities  about  him,  and  the  total  removal  of 
those  would  be  altering  his  nature,  and  when  he 
became  perfect  he  must  cease  to  be  man." 

I  have  already  spent  some  considerations  on 
the  scale  of  being,  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  to 
renew  the  mention  whenever  a  new  argument  is 
made  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  I  must  therefore  again 
remark,  that  consequences  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  than  the  postulate  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  that  no  system  can  be  more  hypo- 
thetical than  this,  and  perhaps  no  hypothesis 
more  absurd. 

He  again  deceives  himself  with  respect  to  the 
perfection  with  which  man  is  held  to  be  origi- 
nally vested.  M  That  man  came  perfect,  that  is, 
endued  with  all  possible  perfection,  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  is  a  false  notion,  derived 
from  the  philosophers. — The  universal  system 
required  subordination,  and  consequently  com- 
parative imperfection."  That  man  \cas  ever  en- 
dued with  all  pottible  perfection,  that  ia,  with  all 
perfection  of  which  the  idea  is  not  contradictory, 
or  destructive  of  itself,  is  undoubtedly  falte. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  false  notion,  because 
no  man  ever  thought  it,  nor  can  it  be  derived 
from  the  phiiotophers ;  for  without  pretending  to 
guess  what  philosophers  he  may  mean,  it  is  very 
safe  to  affirm,  that  no  philosopher  ever  said  it. 
Of  those  who  now  maintain  that  man  was  once 
perfect,  who  may  very  easily  be  found,  let  the 
author  inquire  whether  man  was  ever  omni- 
scient, whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent,  whether 
he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  archangels 
or  angels.  Their  answers  will  soon  inform  him, 
that  the  supposed  perfection  of  man  was  not  ab- 
solute but  respective,  that  he  was  perfect  in  a 
sense  consistent  enough  with  subordination, 
perfect,  not  as  compared  with  different  beings, 
but  with  himself  in  his  present  degeneracy  ;  not 
perfect  as  an  angel,  but  perfect  as  man. 

it  was,  he 


thinks  it  necessary  that  man  should  be  dc 

because  pain  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  i 
verse  ;  and  the  pain  of  one  order  of  beings  ex- 
tending its  salutary  influence  to  innumerable 
orders  above  and  below,  it  was  necessary  that 
man  should  suffer  ;  but  because  it  is  not  suitable 
to  justice  that  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  inno- 
cence, it  was  necessary  that  man  should  be 
criminal. 

This  is  given  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Original  of  moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  to 
this,  that  Qod  created  beings,  whose  guilt  he 
foreknew,  in  order  that  be  might  have  proper 
objects  of  pain,  because  the  pain  of  part  ia,  no 
man  knows  how  or  why,  necessary  to  the  felicity 
of  the  whole. 

The  perfection  which  roan  once  had,  may  be 
so  easily  conceived,  that  without  any  unusual 
strain  of  imagination  we  can  figure  its  revival. 
All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that  are  neglecU 
we  may  fancy  performed  ;  all  the  crimes  than 
committed,  we  may  conceive  forborne.  Man 
will  then  be  restored  to  his  moral  perfections  j 
and  into  what  head  can  it  enter,  that  by  this 
change  the  universal  system  would  bo  shaken, 
or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  altered 
for  the  worse  ? 

He  comes  in  the  fifth  Letter  to  political,  and 
in  the  sixth  to  religious  Evils.  Of  political  EvU, 
if  we  suppose  the  Origin  of  moral  Evil  dis- 
covered, the  account  is  by  no  means  difficult : 
polity  being  only  the  conduct  of  immoral  men  in 
public  affairs.  The  evils  of  each  particular 
kind  of  government  are  very  clearly  and  elegantly 
displayed,  and  from  their  secondary  causes  very 
rationally  deduced  ;  hut  the  first  cause  lies  still 
in  its  ancient  obscurity.    There  is  in  this  Letter 


their  excess  only  can  be  prevented,"  has  been 
always  allowed  ;  the  question  upon  which  all 
dissension  arises  is,  when  that  excess  begins,  at 
what  point  men  shall  cease  to  bear,  and  attempt 

to  remedy. 

Another  of  his  precepts,  though  not  new,  well 
deserves  to  be  transcribed,  because  it  cannot  be 
too  frequently  impressed. 

"What  has  here  been  said  of  their  imperfec- 
tions and  abuses,  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
defence  of  them  ;  every  wise  man  ought  to  re- 
dress them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  which 
can  be  effected  by  one  method  only  ;  that  is,  by 
a  reformation  of  manners  !  for  as  all  political 
Evils  derive  their  original  from  moral,  these  can 
never  be  removed  until  those  are  first  amended. 
He,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres  to  virtue  and 
sobriety  in  his  conduct,  and  enforces  them  by 
his  example,  does  more  real  service  to  a  state, 
than  he  who  displaces  a  minister,  or  dethrones  a 

rnt ;  this  gives  but  a  temporary  relief,  but 
exterminates  the  cause  of  the  disease.  No 
immoral  man  then  can  possibly  be  a  true  patriot : 
and  all  those  who  profess  outrageous  zeal  for  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  infringe  her  laws,  affront  her  reli- 
gion, and  debauch  her  people,  are  but  dc 
quacks,  by  fraud  or  ignorance  i 
orders  they  pretend  to  remedy." 

Of  religion  ho  has  said  nothing  but  what  he 
has  learned,  or  might  have  learned  from  the  di- 
vines ;  that  it  is  not  universal,  because  it 
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he  received  upon  conviction,  and  successively  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  conviction  reached  ;  that 
its  evidences  and  sanctions  are  not  irresistible, 
because  it  was  intended  to  induce,  not  to  compel ; 
and  that  it  is  obscure,  because  we  want  faculties 
to  comprehend  it  What  he  means  by  his  asser- 
tion, that  it  wants  policy,  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  good 
christian  will  be  a  good  governor,  or  a  good  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that  the 
good  man  only  is  a  patriot. 

Religion  has  been,  he  says,  corrupted  by  the 
wickedness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  has  lost  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  con- 
nexion with  temporal  interest  and  human  pas- 
sion. 

He  justly  observes,  that  from  all  this,  no  con- 
,       elusion  can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  since  the  objections  arise  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true ;  but  why, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.  Our  author,  il  I 
understand  him  right,  pursues  the  argument 
thus:  the  religion  ofman  produces  evils,  because 
the  morality  of  man  is  imperfect ;  his  morality 
is  imperfect,  that  he  may  be  justly  a  subject  of 
punishment  ;  he  is  made  subject  to  punishment, 
because  the  pain  of  part  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  ;  pain  is  necessary  to  happi- 
ness, no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  after  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
from  one  step  of  argumentation  to  another,  in- 
stead of  rising  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  we 
are  devolved  back  into  dark  ignorance  ;  and  all 
our  effort  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life 
there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.  This  is  all 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  Chry- 
sippus's  untractableness  of  matter,  and  the  Ara- 
bian scale  of  existence.  A  system  has  been 
raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself, 
that  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  from  its 
destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  thi 
hand  which  cannot  build  a  hovel,  mav  demolish  a 
UmpU.* 
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admit  copiousness  than  to  afreet  brevity.  Many 
informations  will  be  afforded  by  this  book  to  the 
biographer.  I  know  not  where  else  it  can  be 
found,  but  here  and  in  Ward,  that  Cowley  was 
doctor  in  physic.  And  whenever  any  other  insti- 
tution of  the  same  kind  shall  be  attempted,  the 
exact  relation  of  the  progress  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety may  furnish  precedents. 

1  hese  volumes  consist  of  an  exact  journal  of 
the  Society  ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them, 
which,  though  registered  and  preserved,  had  been 
never  printed  ;  and  of  short  memoirs  of  the  more 
eminent  members,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  each  died. 

The  original  of  the  Society  is  placed  earlier  in 
this  history  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Sprat  Theodore 
Haak,  a  German  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1645,  pro- 
posed to  some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  a 
weekly  meeting  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  The  first  Associates,  whose  names 
ought  surely  to  be  preserved,  were  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson, 
Dr.  Merret,  Mr.  Foster  of  Gresham,  and  Mr. 
Haak.  Sometime  afterwards  Wilkins,  Wallis. 
and  Goddard  being  removed  to  Oxford,  carried 
on  the  same  design  there  by  stated  meetings,  and 
adopted  into  their  society  Dr.  Word,  Dr.  Ba- 
th u  rat,  Dr.  Petty,  and  Dr.  Willis. 

The  Oxford  Society  coming  to  London  in  1659, 
joined  their  friend?,  and  augmented  their  num- 
ber, and  for  some  time  met  inGresham-CoIlege. 
After  the  restoration  their  number  was  again 
increased,  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1660, 
a  select  party  happening  to  retire  for  conversa- 
tion to  Mr.  Rooke's  apartment  in  Gresham- 
College,  formed  the  first  plan  of  a  regular  soci- 
ety. Here  Dr.  Sprat's  history  begins,  and  there- 
fore from  this  period  the  proceedings  are  well 
known.* 
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tit  VIVE  BOOKS,  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK, 

by  mr.  Hampton. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  books  which 
will  long  do  honour  to  the  present  age.  It  has 
been  by  some  remark  er  observed,  that  no  man 
ever  grew  immortal  by  a  translation:  and  un- 
doubtedly translations  into  the  prose  of  a  living 
language  must  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  lan- 
guage changes,  because  the  matter  being  always 
to  be  found  in  the  original,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  form  superinduced  by 
the  translator.  But  such  versions  may  last  long, 
though  they  can  scarcely  lost  always;  snd  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  grow  in  reputa- 
tion while  the  English  tongue  continues  in  its 
present  state. 

The  great  difficulty  of  a  translator  is  to  pre- 
serve the  native  form  of  his  language,  and  the 
unconstrained  manner  of  an  original  writer. 
I  This  Mr.  Hampton  seems  to  have  attained  in  a 
degree  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  His 
book  has  the  dignity  of  antiquity,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  a  modern  composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had 
illustrated  with  notes  an  author  which  must  have 
many  difficulties  to  an  English  reader,  and  par- 

*  From  lbs  Literary  Msguins,  17M. 


FOR  IMPROVtNO  OP  NATURAL  KNOWLEDGE,  PROM  ITS 
nm T  RISK.  IN  WHICH  THB  MOST  CONSIDERABLE 
PAPERS  COMMUNICATE  It  TO  THB  SOCIETY,  WHICH 
HA VB  HITHERTO  NOT  BEEN  PUBLISHED,  ARB  INSERTED 
IN  THEIR  PROPER  ORDER,  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THB 
PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS.  BV  THOMAS  BIBCH, 
D.D.  SBCRBTABY  TO  THB  SOCIETY.    3  VOLS.  4TO. 

This  book  might  more  properly  have  been  en- 
titled bv  the  author  a  diary  than  a  history,  as  it 
proceeds  regularly  from  day  to  day  so  minutely 
as  to  number  over  the  members  present  at  each 
committee,  and  so  slowly,  that  two  large  volumes 
contain  only  the  transactions  of  the  eleven  first 
years  from  the  institution  of  the  Society. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this 
work  as  useless.  Many  particularities  arc  of 
importance  to  one  man,  though  they  appear  tri- 
fling to  another,  and  it  is  always  more  safe  to 

•New  Practice  of  Physic 
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titular! y  that  he  had  explained  the  ancient  art  of 
war ;  but  these  omissions  may  be  easily  supplied 
by  an  inferior  hand,  from  the  antiquaries  and 


To  note  omissions  where  mere  is  so  much  per- 
formed, would  be  invidious,  and  to  commend  is 
unnecessary  where  the  excellence  of  the  work 
may  be  more  easily  and  effectually  shown  by 
exhibiting  a 


>F  MISCELLANIES  ON  MORAL  AND 
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This  volume,  though  only  one  name  appears 
upon  the  first  page,  has  been  produced  by  the 
contribution  of  many  hands,  and  printed  by  the 
encouragement  of  a  numerous  subscription,  both 
which  favours  seem  to  be  deserved  by  the  mo- 
desty and  piety  of  her  on  whom  they  were  be- 
b  to  wed. 

The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate,  the 
copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe ;  this 
however  is  not  all  their  praise :  they  have  la- 
boured to  add  to  her  brightness  of  imagery  her 
purity  of  sentiments.  The  poets  have  had  Dr. 
Watts  before  their  eyes,  a  writer,  who,  if  he 
stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compen- 
sated that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  his 
powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety.  The  attempt 
to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance  in  the  deco- 
ration of  religion  was,  I  think,  first  made  by  Mr. 
Boyle's  Martyrdom  of  Theodora,  but  Boyle's 
philosophical  studies  did  not  allow  htm  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  style,  and  the  completion  of  the 
great  design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr. 
Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  the  dis- 
senters to  write  and  speak  like  other  men,  by 
ahowingthem  that  elegance  might  consist  with 

Eiety.  They  would  have  both  done  honour  to  a 
etter  society,  for  they  had  that  charity,  which 
might  well  make  their  failings  forgotten,  and 
with  which  the  whole  Christian  world  might 
wish  for  communion.  They  were  pure  from  all 
the  heresies  of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion  is 
become  a  favourite  that  the  universal  church  has 
hitherto  detested. 

This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind 
requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary. 
But  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom 
I  believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numbered 
the  just. f 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  BOOK  ENTITLED,  AN  HISTO. 
RICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INOUIRY  INTO  THE 
EVIDENCE  PRODUCED  BY  THE  EARLS  OF 
MORAY  AND  MORTON  AOAINST  MARY 
QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  :\ 


aTATION,  AND  MS.  HClrt'S 
8PECT  TO  THAT  BVIDKNCK.J 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  much  talk 
of  independence,  of  private  judgment,  of  liberty 


the  Literary  Magazine,  1736. 
the  Literary  Magazine,  1736.— There  are 
other  Review*  of  Book*  by  Dr  Johneon  In  thla  Maea- 
sine,  but.  in  general,  very  short,  and  conMatingcbiefly 
of  a  few  introductory  remarks,  and  an  extract.  That  on 
Mrs.  Harriaon's  Miscellanies  may  be  accounted  some- 
what intereMing  from  the  notice  of  Dr, 

(Written  by  Mr.  TyUer,  of  ~ 
PrimadlnihaOenilemen-g  Magazine,  October,  1700. 


of  thought,  and  liberty  of  press.  Our  clamor- 
ous praises  of  liberty  sufficiently  prove  that  we 
enjoy  it ;  and  if  by  liberty  nothing  else  be  meant, 
than  security  from  the  persecutions  of  power, 
it  is  so  fully  possessed  by  us,  that  little  more  is 
to  be  desired,  except  that  one  should  talk  of  it 
less,  and  use  it  better. 

But  a  social  being  can  scarcely  rise  to  com- 
plete independence ;  he  that  has  any  wants, 
which  others  can  supply,  must  study  the  gratifi- 
cation of  them  whose  assistance  he  expects  ;  this 
is  equally  true,  whether  his  wants  be  wants  of 
nature  or  of  vanity.  The  writers  of  the  present 
time  are  not  always  candidates  for  preferment, 
nor  often  the  hirelings  of  a  patron.  They  pro- 
fess to  serve  no  interest,  and  speak  with  loud 
contempt  of  sycophants  and  slaves. 

There  is,  however,  a  power,  from  whose  influ- 
ence neither  they  nor  their  predecessors  have 
ever  been  free.  Those  who  nave  set  greatness 
at  defiance,  have  yet  been  the  slaves  of  fashion. 
When  an  opinion  has  once  become  popular,  very 
few  are  willing  to  oppose  iL  Idleness  is  more 
willing  to  credit  than  inquire  ;  cowardice  is  afraid 
of  controversy,  and  vanity  of  answer ;  and  be 
that  writes  merely  for  sale,  is  tempted  to  court 
purchasers  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the 
public 

It  has  now  been  fashionable  for  near  half  a 
century,  to  defame  and  vilify  the  bouse  of  Stuart, 
and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Stuarts  have  found  few  upoligists,  for  the 
dead  cannot  pay  for  praise  j  and  who  will,  with- 
out reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  popularity  ?  Yet 
there  remains  still  among  us,  not  wholly  extin- 
guished, a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  establishing 
right,  in  opposition  to  fashion.  The  author, 
whose  work  u  now  before  us,  has 
vindication  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  wl 
has  for  some  years  been  generally  resigned  to 
infamy,  and  who  has  been  considered  as  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  and  condemned  by  her 
own  letters. 

Of  these  letters,  the  author  of  this  vindication 
confesses  the  importance  to  be  such,  that  if  then 
be  genuine,  the  queen  was  guilty ;  and  if  they  be 
spurious,  she  was  innocent,  fie  has,  therefore, 
undertaken  to  prove  them  spurious,  and  divided 
his  treatise  into  six  parts. 

In  the  first  is  contained  the  history  of  the  let- 
ters, from  their  discovery  by  the  earl  of  Morton, 
their  being  produced  against  queen  Mary,  and 
their  several  appearances  in  England,  before 


3ueen  Elizabeth  and  her  commissioners,  until 
lev  were  finally  delivered  back  again  to  the  earl 
of  Morton. 

The  second  contains  a  short  abstract  of  Mr. 
Good  all's  arguments  for  proving  the  tetters  to  be 
spurious  and  forged ;  and  of  Dr.  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Hume's  objections  by  way  of  answer  to 
Mr.  Goodall,  with  critical  observations  on  these 
authors. 

The  third  contains  an  examination  of  the  ar- 
guments of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Home,  in 
support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters. 

The  fourth  contains  an  examination  of  the 
confession  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  commonly  called 
French  Paris,  with  observations  showing  the 
same  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  fifth  contains  a  short  recapitulation  or 
summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  aides  of  the 
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The  last  is  an  historical  collection  of  the  direct  I  time,  to  declare  them  false  and  feigned,  jorged 


or  positive  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to 
show  what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
and  secretary  Lethington,  had  in  the  murder  of 
the  lord  Darnley. 

The  author  apologizes  for  the  length  of  this 
book,  by  observing,  mat  it  necessarily  comprises 
a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  could  not 
easily  be  contracted:  the  same  plea  may  be 
made  for  the  imperfection  of  our  extract,  which 
will  naturally  fall  below  the  force  of  the  book, 
because  we  can  only  select  parts  of  that  evidence, 
which  owes  its  strength  to  its  concatenation, 
and  which  will  be  weakened  whenever  it  is  dis- 
joined. 

The  account  of  the  seizure  of  these  controvert- 
ed letters  is  thus  given  by  the  queen's  enemies : 

"  That  in  the  castell  of  Edinburgh  thair  was 
left  be  the  Erie  of  Both  well,  before  his  fleeing 
away,  and  was  send  for  be  ane  George  DalglcLsh, 
his  servand,  who  was  taken  be  the  Erie  of  Mor- 
toun,  ane  small  gylt  coffer,  not  fully  ane  fute 
lang,  garni  Bht  in  stndrie  places  with  the  Roman 
letter  F.  under  ane  king's  crowne :  wharin  were 
certane  letteris  and  writings  weel  knawin,  and 
be  ahhis  to  be  affirmit  to  have  been  written  with 
the  auene  of  Scottis  awn  hand  to  the  Erie." 

The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight 
letters  in  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French 
also,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  by  the  Queen  to 
Both  well. 

To  the  reality  of  these  letters  our  author 
makes  some  considerable  objections,  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  as  such  arguments  do  not 
always  convince,  we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of 
facts. 

On  June  15th,  1567?  the  queen  delivered  her- 
self to  Morton,  and  his  party,  who  imprisoned 
her. 

June  20th,  1567,  Dalgleish  was  seized,  and 
six  days  after  he  was  examined  by  Morton  ;  his 
examination  is  still  extant,  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  fatal  box. 

December  4th,  1567.  Murray's  secret  council 
published  an  act,  in  which  is  the  first  mention  of 
these  letters,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
written  and  subscrivit  with  her  axcin  hand.  Ten 
days  after  Murray's  first  parliament  met,  and 
passed  an  act,  in  which  they  mention  previe  let- 
tert  written  haldie  [wholly]  with  her  awin  hand. 
The  difference  between  written  and  subscribed, 
and  wholly  written,  gives  the  author  just  reason 
to  suspect  first,  a  forgery,  and  then  a  variation 
of  the  forgery.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 
that  the  first  account  asserts  more  than  the  se- 
cond, though  the  second  contains  all  the  truth ; 
for  the  letters,  whether  written  by  the  queen  or 
not,  were  not  subscribed.  Had  the  second  ac- 
count differed  from  the  first  only  by  something 
added,  the  first  might  have  contained  truth, 
though  not  all  the  truth ;  but  as  the  second  cor- 
rects the  first  by  diminution,  the  first  cannot  be 
cleared  from  falsehood. 

In  October,  1563,  these  letters  were  shown  at 
York  to  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  by  the 
agents  of  Murray,  but  not  in  their  public  cha- 
racter as  commissioners,  but  by  way  of  private 
information,  and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to 
Mary's  commissioners.  Mary,  however,  hear- 
ing that  some  letters  were  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced against  her,  directed  her  commissioners  to 
e  them  for  her  inspection,  and  in  the  mean 


and  invented,  observing  that  there  were  many 
that  could  counterfeit  her  hand. 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  easy,  to  counterfeit 
a  hand  through  eight  letters  very  difficult  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  letters  were  ever 
shown  to  those  who  would  desire  to  detect  them : 
and  to  the  English  commissioners  a  rude  and 
remote  imitation  might  be  sufficient,  since  they 
were  not  shown  as  judicial  proofs,  and  why  they 
were  not  shown  as  proof,  no  other  reason  can  be 
given  than  they  must  have  then  been  examined, 
and  that  examination  would  have  detected  the 
forgery. 

These  letters,  thus  timorously  and  suspiciously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  against 
Mary ;  for  the  servants  of  Bothwell,  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  acquitted  the  queen 
at  the  hour  of  death.  These  letters  were  so  ne- 
cessary to  Murray,  that  he  alleges  them  as  the 
reason  of  the  queen's  imprisonment,  though  he 
imprisoned  her  on  the  16th,  and  pretended  not 
to  have  intercepted  the  letters  before  the  20th  of 
June. 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  the  fate  of  princes 
and  kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority 
should  have  been  put  out  of  doubt;  yet  that 
such  letters  were  ever  found,  there  is  no  witness 
but  Morton,  who  accused  the  queen,  and  Craw- 
ford, a  dependent  on  Lennox,  another  of  her  ac- 
cusers. Dalgleish,  the  bearer,  was  hanged  with- 
out any  interrogatories  concerning  them  ;  and 
Hulet,  mentioned  in  them,  though  then  in  pri- 
son, was  never  called  to  anthcnticate  them,  nor 
was  his  confession  produced  against  Mary  till 
death  had  left  him  no  power  to  disown  it 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied  ;  she 
declared  herself  ready  to  receive  the  proofs 
against  Mary,  and  absolutely  refused  Mary  the 
liberty  of  confronting  her  accusers,  and  making 
her  defence.  Before  such  a  judge,  a  very  little 
proof  would  be  sufficient  She  gave  the  accu- 
sers of  Mary  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  the 
box  and  letters  were  seen  no  more.  They  have 
been  since  lost,  and  the  discovery,  which  com- 
parison of  writing  might  have  made,  is  now  no 
longer  possible.  Hume  has,  however,  endea- 
voured to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  but 
his  account,  says  our  author,  is  contradicted  al- 
most in  every  sentence  by  the  records,  which,  it 
appears,  he  has  himself  perused. 

In  the  next  part,  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
is  examined  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  French  letters,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mary,  are  translated 
from  the  Scotch  copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it 
was  so  much  the  interest  of  such  numbers  to 
preserve  are  wanting,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  never  existed,  than  that  they  have  been  lost 
The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  next 
examined.  Robertson  makes  use  principally  of 
what  he  calls  the  internal  evidence,  which, 
amounting  at  most  to  conjecture,  is  opposed  by 
conjecture  equally  probable. 

In  examining  tho  confession  of  Nicholas  Hu- 
bert, or  French  Paris,  this  new  apologist  of 
Mary  seems  to  gain  ground  upon  her  accuser. 
Paris  is  mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  the  bearer 
of  them  to  Bothwell ;  when  the  rest  of  Both- 
well's  servants  were  executed,  clearing  the  < 
in  the  last  moment,  Paris,  instead  of  I 
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his  trial  with  the  rest  at  Edinburgh,  was  con- 
veyed to  St  Andrew's,  where  Murray  was  abso- 
lute, putinto  a  dungeon  of  Murray's  citadel,  and 
two  year*  after  condemned  by  Murray  himself 
nobody  knew  how.  Several  months  after  his 
death,  a  confession  in  his  name,  without  the  re- 
gular testifications,  was  sent  to  Cecil,  at  what 
exact  time  nobody  can  tell. 

Of  this  confession,  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
enly  denied  the  genuineness,  in  a  book  printed 
London,  and  suppressed  by  Elizabeth  ;  anil 


of  every  formality  requisite  in  a  judicial  evidence. 
In  what  dark  corner,  then,  this  strange  produc- 
tion was  generated,  our  author  may  endeavour  to 
find  out,  if  he  can. 

"  As  to  his  second  assertion,  that  it  was  re- 
gularly and  judicially  given  in,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  canvassed  by  Mary  daring 
the  conferences,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
likewise  is  not  fact :  the  conferences  broke  np 
in  February,  1569:  Nicholas  Hubert  woa  not 
hanged  till  August  thereafter,  and  his  dying  eon- 
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another  historian  of  that  time  declares,  that  fessFon,  as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  is  only  dated  the 
Paris  died  without  any  confession ;  and  the  10th  of  that  month.  How  then  can  this  gentle- 
confession  itself  was  never  shown  to  Mary,  or)  man  gravely  tell  us,  that  this  confession  was ju- 
to  Mary's  commissioners.  The  author  makes  1  dicially  given  in,  and  ought  to  have  been  at  that 
this  reflection : —  \  very  time  canvassed  by  queen  Mary,  and  her 

"  From  the  violent  presumptions  that  arise  commissioners  ?  Such  positive  assertions,  ap- 
from  their  carrying  this  poor  ignorant  stranger  t  parent ly  contrary  to  fact,  are  unworthy  the  chi- 
frorn  Edinburgh,  the  ordinary  seat  of  justice ;  racter  of  an  historian,  and  may  very  justly  ren- 
tbeir  keeping  him  hid  from  all  the  world,  in  a  i  der  his  decision,  with  respect  to  evidences  of 
remote  dungeon,  and  not  producing  him  with  a  higher  nature,  very  dubious.  In  answer  then 
their  other  evidences,  so  as  he  might  have  been  to  Mr.  Hume:  As  the  queen's  accusers  did  not 


publicly  questioned  ;  the  positive  and  direct  tes- 
timony of  the  author  of  Crawfurd's  manuscript, 
then  living,  and  on  the  spot  at  the  time  ;  with 
the  public  affirmation  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  at 
the  time  of  Paries  death,  that  he  had  vindicated 
the  queen  with  his  dying  breath ;  the  behaviour 
of  Murray,  Morton,  Buchanan,  and  even  of 


choose  to  produce  this  material  witness,  Paris, 
whom  they  had  alive,  and  in  their  hands,  nor  any 
declaration  or  confession  from  him  at  the  critical 
and  proper  time  for  having  it  canvassed  by 
the  queen,  I  apprehend  our  author's  conclusion 
may  fairly  be  used  against  himself ;  that  it  is 
in  vain  at  present  to  support  the  improbabilities 
Hay,  the  'attester  of  this  pretended  confession,  I  and  absurdities  in  a  confession,  taken  in  a  clan- 
on  that  occasion  ;  their  close  and  reserved  si-  destine  way,  nobody  knows  how;  and  produced 
lence  at  the  time  when  they  must  have  had  this  after  Parti's  death,  by  nobody  knows  whom ; 
confession  of  Parti  in  their  pocket ;  and  their  I  and  from  every  appearance  destitute  of  every 
publishing  every  other  circumstance  that  could  ,  formality  requisite  and  common  to  such  sort  of 
tend  to  blacken  the  queen,  and  yet  omitting  this  ,  evidence :  for  these  reasons,  I  am  under  no  sort 
confession,  the  only  direct  evidence  of  her  sup-  of  hesitation  to  give  sentence  against  Nicholas 
posed  guilt ;  all  this  duly  and  dispassionately  Hubert's  confession,  as  a 
considered,  I  think  one  may  safely  conclude,  forgery." 

The 


that  it  was  judged  not  fit  to  expose  so  soon  to 
light  this  piece  of  evidence  against  the  queen  I 
which  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  living,  and  present 
at  Parti's  execution,  would  surely  have  given 
clear  testimony  against,  as  a 


Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  observes,  "  It  is  in  vain  at 
present  to  seek  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas 


state  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  let- 
ters is  this  : 

Morton  affirms  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
hands  of  Dalgleish.  The  examination  of  Dal- 
gleish is  still  extant,  and  he  appears  never  to 
have  been  once  interrogated  concerning  the  let- 


ter.-. 


Morton  and  Murray  affirm  that  they 


Hubert's  dying  confession,  and  to  magnify  the  written  by  the  queen's  hand ;  they  were  . 

*  difficulties  into  a  contradiction.  It  was  fully  concealed  from  Mary  and  her  commis- 
sioners, and  were  never  collated  by  one  man, 
who  could  desire  to  disprove  them. 

Several  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ters are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  Crawford,  one 
of  Lennox's  defendants,  and  some  of  the  inci- 
dents arc  so  minute,  as  that  they  could  scarcely 
"Upon  what  does  this  author  ground  his  sen-  be  thought  on  by  a  forger.  Crawfurd's  testi- 
tence  ?  Upon  two  very  plain  reason s,  first,  That 1  mony  is  not  without  suspicion.  Whoever 
the  confession  was  a  judicial  one,  that  is,  taken  tises  forgery,  endeavours  to  make  truth 
in  presence,  or  by  authority  of  a  judge.    And  clc  of  falsehood.    Of  a  prince's  life  very  n 


certainly  a  regular  judicial  paper,  given  in  re- 
gularly and  judicially,  and  ought  to  have  been 
canvassed  at  the  time,  if  the  persons  whom  it 
concerned,  had  been  assured  of  their  innocence." 
— To  which  our  author  makes  a  reply,  which 
cannot  be  shortened  without  weakening  it 


secondly,  That  it  was  regularly  and  judicially  incidents  are  known ;  and  if  any  are  too  slight 

understood  during  the  to  be  remarked,  they  may  be  salely  feigned,  for 


given  in  ;  that  must  be 


time  of  the  conferences  before  queen  Elizabeth  they  are  likewise  too  slight  to  be  contradicted, 
and  her  council,  in  presence  of  Mary's  commis-  But  there  are  still  more  i 


sioners;  at  which  time  she  ought  to  have  can-  genuineness  of  these  letters.  They  had  no  date 
vassed  it,  says  our  author,  if  she  knew  her  in-  J  of  time  or  place,  no  seal,  no  direction,  no  super* 
nocence. 

"  That  it  was  not  a  judicial  confession, 


the  paper  itself  does  not  bear  any 
such  mark ;  nor  does  it  mention  that  it  was 
taken  in  presence  of  any  person,  or  by  any  au- 
thority whatsoever ;  and,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  judicial  examinations  of  Dalgleish,  Hay, 
and  Hepburn,  it  is  apparent,  that  it  is  destitute 


Hcnntion. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  their  au- 
thenticity were  Dalgleish  and  Parti,  of  which 
Dalgleish,  at  his  trial,  was  never  questioned 
about  them  ;  Parti  was  never  publicly  tried, 
though  he  was  kept  alive  through  the  time  of  the 
conference. 

The  servants  of  Both  well,  who  were  put  to 
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death  for  the  king's  murder,  cleared  Mary  with 
their  last  words. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  to  be  sub- 
scribed, and  were  then  produced  without  sub- 
scription. 

They  were  shown  during  the  conferences  at 
York  nrivatrlv  to  the  English  commissioners, 
hot  were  concealed  from  tile  commissioners  of 
Mary. 

Mary  always  solicited  the  perusal  of  these  let- 
ters, and  was  always  denied  it. 

She  demanded  to  be  heard  in  person  by  Eliza- 
beth, before  the  nobles  of  England,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  other  princes,  and  was  refused. 

When  Mary  persisted  in  demanding  copies  of 
the  letters,  her  commissioners  were  dismissed 
with  their  box  to  Scotland,  and  the  letters  were 


turies  have  been  considered  as  originals,  by  the 
enemies  of  Mary's  memory,  are  now  discovered 
to  be  forgeries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  trans- 
lations, and,  perhaps,  French  translations  of  a 
Latin  translation.  And  the  modem  accusers 
of  Mary  are  forced  to  infer  from  these  letters, 
which  now  exist,  that  other  letters  existed  for- 
merly, which  have  been  lost  in  spite  of  curiosity, 
malice,  and  interest. 

The  rest  of  this  treatise  is  employed  in  an  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  Mary's  accusers  were  the 
murderers  of  Darnley:  through  this  inquiry  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  him ;  only  let  it  be 
observed,  that,  if  these  letters  were  forged  by 
them,  they  may  easily  be  thought  capable  of 
other  crimes.  That  the  letters  were  forged,  is 
now  made  so  probable,  that  perhaps  they  will 
never  more  be  cited  as  testimonies. 
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A  JOURNEY 

TO  THB 

WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 


I  had  desired  to  visit  the  Hebrides,  or  West, 
em  Islands  of  Scotland,  so  long,  that  I  scarcely 
remember  how  the  wish  was  originally  excited ; 
and  was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1773  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  journey,  by  finding  in 
Mr.  Bos  well  a  companion,  whose  acutcness 
would  help  my  inquiry,  and  whose  gayetyof  con- 
versation ana  civility  of  manners  are  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  in 
countries  less  hospitable  than  we  have  passed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August  we  left  Edin- 
burgh, a  city  too  well  known  to  admit  descrip- 
tion, and  directed  our  course  northward,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  accompanied  the 
first  day  by  another  gentleman,  who  could  stay 
with  us  only  long  enough  to  show  us  how  much 
we  lost  at  separation. 

As  we  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  our  curio- 
sity was  attracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island, 
which  neither  of  my  companions  had  ever  visited, 
though,  lying  within  their  view,  it  had  all  their 
lives  solicited  their  notice.  Here  by  climbing 
with  some  difficulty  over  shattered  crags,  we 
made  the  first  experiment  of  unfrequented  coasts. 
Inch  Keith  is  nothing  more  than  a  rock  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  not  wholly  bare  of 
grass,  and  very  fertile  of  thistles.  A  small  herd 
of  cows  grazes  annually  upon  it  in  the  summer. 
It  seems  never  to  have  afforded  to  man  or  beast 
a  permanent  habitation. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  not 
PO  injured  by  time  but  that  it  might  be  easily 
restored  to  its  former  state.  It  seems  never  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  strength,  nor 
was  it  built  to  endure  a  siege,  but  merely  to  af- 
ford cover  to  a  few  soldiers,  who  perhaps  had 
the  charge  of  a  battery,  or  were  stationed  to  give 
signals  of  approaching  danger.  There  is  there- 
fore no  provision  of  water  within  the  walls, 
though  the  spring  is  so  near,  that  it  might  have 
been  easily  enclosed.  One  of  the  stones  had 
(his  inscription:  "Maria  Reg.  1564."  It  has 
probably  been  neglected  from  the  time  that  the 
whole  island  had  the  same  king. 

We  left  this  little  island  with  our  thoughts  em- 
ployed a  while  on  the  different  appearance  that 
it  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been  placed  at  the 
same  distance  from  London,  with  the  same  faci- 
lity of  approach ;  with  what  emulation  of  price 
a  few  rocky  acres  would  have  been  purchased, 
and  with  what  expensive  industry  they  would 
have  been  cultivated  and  adorned. 

When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaise  ready, 
and  passed  through  Kinghorn,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Cowpar,  places  not  unlike  the  small  or  strag- 
gling market-towns  in  those  parts  of  England 
where  commerce  and  manufactures  have  not  yet 
produced  opulence. 

Though  we  were  yet  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  Scotland,  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  we  met  few  passengers. 

The  roads  ore  neither  rough  nor  dirty:  and  it 


affords  a  southern  stranger  a  new  kind  of  plea- 
sure to  travel  so  commodiously  without  inter- 
ruption of  tollgates.  Where  the  bottom  is  rocky, 
as  it  seems  commonly  to  be  in  Scotland,  a 
smooth  way  is  made  indeed  with  great  labour, 
but  it  never  wants  repairs ;  and  in  those  parts 
where  adventitious  materials  are  necessary,  the 
ground  once  consolidated  is  rarely  broken:  for 
the  inland  commerce  is  not  great,  nor  are  heavy 
commodities  often  transported  otherwise  than  by 
water.  The  carriages  in  common  use  are  small 
carts,  drawn  each  by  one  little  horse ;  and  a 
man  seems  to  derive  some  degree  of  dignity  and 
importance  from  the  reputation  of  possessing  a 
two-horse  cart. 

ST.  ANDRCW9. 

At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St  An- 
drews, a  city  once  archiepiscopal ;  where  that 
university  still  subsists  in  which  philosophy  was 
formerly  taught  by  Buchanan,  whose  name  has 
as  fair  a  claim  to  immortality  as  can  be  conferred 
by  modern  latinity,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  than  the 
instability  of  vernacular  languages  admits. 

We  found,  that  by  the  interposition  of  some 
invisible  friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  for 
us  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  professors,  whose 
easy  civility  quickly  made  us  forget  that  we 
were  strangers ;  and  in  the  whole  time  of  our 
stay  we  were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kind- 
ness, and  entertained  with  all  the  elegance  of 
lettered  hospitality. 

In  the  morning  we  arose  to  perambulate  a 
city,  which  only  history  shows  to  have  once 
flourished,  and  surveyed  the  ruins  of  ancient 
magnificence,  of  which  even  the  ruins  cannot 
long  be  visible,  unless  some  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them ;  and  where  is  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
serving such  mournful  memorials  ?  They  nave 
been  till  very  lately  so  much  neglected,  that 
every  man  carried  away  the  stones  who  fancied 
that  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  foundations  may 
be  still  traced,  and  a  small  part  of  the  wall  w 
standing,  appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  and 
majestic  building,  not  unsuitable  to  the  primacy 
of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  architecture,  the  poor 
remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an  artist,  a 
sufficient  specimen.  It  was  demolished,  as  it 
well  known,  in  the  tumult  and  violence  of 
Knox's  reformation. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  marcin  of 
the  water,  stands  a  fragment  of  the  castle,  in 
which  the  archbishop  anciently  resided.  It  was 
never  very  large,  ana  was  built  with  more  atten- 
tion to  security  than  pleasure.  Cardinal  Bea> 
toun  is  said  to  have  had  workmen  employed  in 
improving  its  fortifications,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of  reformation,  in 
the  manner  of  which  Knox  has  given  what  he 
himself  calls  a  merry  narrative. 

The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland,  eager  and 
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vehement  as  it  was,  raised  an  epidemical  enthu- 
siasm, compounded  or  sullen  scrupulousness  and 
warlike  ferocity,  which  in  a  people  whom  idle- 
ness resigned  to  th>  ir  own  thoughts,  and  who, 
conversing  only  with  each  other,  suffered  no 
dilution  of  their  zeal  from  the  gradual  influx  of 
new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted  in  its  full 


strength  from  the  old  to  the  young,  hut  by  trade 
and  intercourse  with  England,  is  now  visibly 
abating,  and  giving  way  too  fast  to  that  laxity 
of  practice,  and  indifference  of  opinion,  in  which 
men,  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  find  the  mid- 
dle point,  too  easily  shelter  themselves  from 
rigour  and  constraint. 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its 
archiepiscopal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decaved : 
one  if  its  streets  is  now  lost;  and  in  those*  that 
remain,  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inac- 
tive indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  university,  within  a  few  years,  consisted 
of  three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two ;  the 
college  of  St.  Leonard  being  lately  dissolved  by 
the  sale  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of 
its  revenues  to  the  professors  of  the  two  others. 
The  chapel  of  the  alienated  collt-ge  is  yet  stand- 
ing, a  fabric  not  inelegant  of  external  structure: 
but  I  was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hin- 
dered from  entering  it.  A  decent  attempt,  as  I 
was  since  told,  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  greenhouse,  bv  planting  its  area  with 
shrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is  un- 
successful ;  the  plants  do  not  hitherto  prosper. 
To  what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  conjecturing.  It  is  something,  that  its 
present  state  is  at  least  not  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there  may 
tn  time  be  virtue. 

The  dissolution  of  St  Leonard's  College  was 
doubtless  necessary ;  but  of  that  necessity  there 
it  reason  to  complain.  It  is  surely  not  without 
just  reproach  that  a  nation,  of  which  the  com- 
merce it  hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth  in- 
'  lg,  denies  any  participation  of  its  pros 


perity  to  its  literary  societies  ;  and  while  its 
merchants  or  its  nobles  are  raising  palaces,  suf- 
fers its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is  by 
the  institution  of  its  founder  appropriated  to  di- 
vinity. It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
fifty  students  ;  but  more  than  one  must  occupy 
a  chamber.  The  library,  which  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, is  not  very  spacious,  but  elegant  and  I  nun- 


doctor,  by  whom  it  was  shown,  hoped  to 
irritate  or  subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  telling 
me,  that  we  had  no  such  repository  of  books  in 


St  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  place  eminently 
adapted  to  study  and  education,  being  situated 
in  a  populous,  yet  a  cheap  country,  and  exposing 
the  minds  and  manners  of  young  men  neither  to 
the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a  capital  city,  nor 
to  the  gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce, 
places  naturally  unpropitious  to  learning ;  in 
one  the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to 
the  love  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  other,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  yielding  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  students  however  are  represented  as  at 
this  time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  some  obstruction  to  their  increase  that 
there  is  no  episcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I 
for  imputing  their  paucity  to  the 


present  professors  ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  an 

academical  education  be  very  reasonably  object- 
ed. A  student  of  the  highest  class  may  keep 
his  annual  session,  or  as  the  English  call  it,  his 
term,  which  lasts  seven  months,  for  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  ten  ; 
in  which  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  are 
all  included. 

The  chief  magistrate  resident  in  the  univer- 
sity, answering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to 
the  rector  magnifictu  on  the  continent,  had  com- 
monly the  title  of  Lord  Rector ;  but  being  ad- 
dressed only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
speech  by  the  present  chancellor,  he  has  fallen 
from  his  former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was 
very  liberally  annexed  by  our  ancestors  to  any 
station  or  character  of  dignity :  thev  said,  the 
Lord  General,  and  Lord  Ambassador;  so  wa 
still  say,  my  Lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the  circuit, 
and  yet  retain  in  our  Liturgy,  the  Lords  of  the 
Council. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious 
buildings,  we  came  to  two  vaults  over  which  had 
formerly  stood  the  house  of  the  sub-prior.  One 
of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  possessed 
the  same  gloomy  mansion  for  no  leas  than  four 
generations.  The  right  however  it  began,  wai 
considered  as  established  by  legal  prescription, 
and  the  old  woman  lives  undisturbed.  She 
thinks  however  that  she  has  a  claim  to  some- 
thing more  than  sufferance ;  for  as  her  husband's 
name  was  Bruce,  she  is  allied  to  royalty,  and 
told  Mr.  Boswell,  that  when  there  were  per- 
sons of  quality  in  the  place,  she  was  distin- 
guished by  some  notice ;  that  indeed  she  is  now 
neglected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  com- 
pany of  a  cat  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  seen  whatever  this  ancient  city 
offered  to  our  curiosity,  we  left  it  with  good 
wishes,  having  reason  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  But  whoever 
surveys  the  world,  must  see  many  things  that 
give  him  pain.  The  kindness  of  the  professors 
did  not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneasy  remem- 
brance of  a  university  declining,  a  college  alien- 
ated, and  a  church  profaned  and  hastening  to 
the  ground. 

St  Andrews  indeed  has  formerly  suffered 
more  atrocious  ravages,  and  more  extensive  de- 
struction ;  but  recent  evils  affect  with  greater 
force.  We  were  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  ar- 
chiepiscopal nuns.  The  distance  of  a  calamity 
from  the  present  time  seems  to  preclude  the 
mind  from  contact  or  symjjethy.  Events  long 
past  are  barely  known  ;  they  are  not  considered. 
We  read  with  as  little  emotion  the  violence  of 
Knox  and  his  followers,  as  the  irruptions  of 
Alaric  and  the  Goths.  Had  the  university  been 
destroyed  two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  have 
regretted  it ;  but  to  see  it  pining  in  decay,  and 
struggling  for  life,  fills  the  mind  with  i 


ABERBROTH1CK. 
As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vain,  it 
was  now  our  business  to  mind  our  way.  The 
roads  of  Scotland  afford  little  diversion  to  the 
traveller,  who  seldom  sees  himself  either  en- 
countered or  overtaken,  and  who  has  nothing  to 
contemplate  but  grounds  that  have  no  visible 
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boundaries,  or  are  separated  by  wall*  of  loose 
■tone.  From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St 
Andrews,  I  had  never  seen  a  single  tree,  which 
I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far  within 
the  present  century.  Now  and  then  about  a 
gentleman's  house  stands  a  small  plantation, 
which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  polity,  but  of  these 
there  are  few,  and  those  few  all  very  young. 
The  variety  of  sun  and  shade  is  here  utterly  un- 
known. There  is  no  tree  for  cither  shelter  or 
timber.  The  oak  and  the  thorn  is  equally  a 
stranger,  and  the  whole  country  is  extended  in 
uniform  nakedness,  except  that  in  the  road  be- 
tween Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar,  I  passed  for  a  few 
yards  between  two  hedges.  A  tree  might  be  a 
show  in  Scotland,  as  a  horse  in  Venice,  At  St 
Andrews,  Mr.  Boswell  found  only  one,  and  re- 
commended it  to  my  notice  ;  I  told  him  that  it 
was  rough  and  low,  or  looked  as  if  I  thought 
so.  This,  said  he,  is  nothing  to  another  a  few 
miles  off  I  was  still  less  delighted  to  hear  that 
another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.  Nay, 
■aid  a  gentleman  that  stood  by,  I  know  but  of 
this  ana  that  tree  in  the  county. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubt- 
edly an  equal  portion  of  woods  with  other  coun- 
tries. Forests  are  every  where  gradually  dimi- 
nished, as  architecture  and  cultivation  prevail, 

Sthe  increase  of  people,  and  the  introduction 
arts.  But  I  believe  few  regions  have  been 
denuded  like  this,  where  many  centuries  mast 
have  passed  in  waste,  without  the  least  thought 
of  future  supply.  Davies  observes  in  his  ac- 
count of  Ireland,  that  no  Irishman  had  ever 
planted  an  orchard.  For  that  negligence  some 
excuse  might  be  drawn  from  an  unsettled  state 
of  life,  and  the  instability  of  property;  but  in 
Scotland  possession  has  long  been  secure,  and  in- 
heritance regular,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
before  the  Union  any  man  between  Edinburgh 
and  England  had  ever  set  a  tree. 

Of  this  improvidence  no  other  account  can 
be  given  than  that  it  probably  began  in  times  of 
tumult,  and  continued  because  it  had  begun. 
Established  custom  is  not  easily  broken,  till 
some  great  event  shakes  the  whole  syBtem  of 
things,  and  life  seems  to  recommence  upon  new 
principles.  That  before  the  Union  the  Scots 
had  little  trade  and  little  money,  is  no  valid  apo- 
logy ;  for  plantation  is  the  least  expensive  of  ail 
methods  of  improvement  To  drop  a  seed  into 
the  ground  can  cost  nothing,  and  the  trouble  is 
not  great  of  protecting  the  young  plant  u"  it  is 
out  of  danger ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  places  like  these,  where 
they  have  neither  wood  for  palisades,  nor  thoms 
for  hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  where, 
though  the  water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four 
shillings  for  ferrying  the  chaise.  In  Scotland 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily  procured,  but 
superfluities  snd  elegances  are  of  the  same  price 
at  least  as  in  England,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered as  much  dearer. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  re- 
member nothing  remarkable,  and  mounting  our 
chaise  again,  came  about  the  close  of  the  day  to 
Aberbrothick. 

The  monastery  of  Abcrbmihick  is  of  great 
renown  in  (he  history  of  Scotland.  Its  ruins 
afford  ample  testimony  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence: its  extent  might,  I  suppose,  easily  be 


found  by  following  the  walls  among  the  grass 


and  weeds,  and  its  height  is  known  by 
parts  yet  standing.  The  arch  of  one  of  the  I 
is  entire,  and  of  another  only  so  far  dilapidated 
as  to  diversify  the  appearance.  A  square  apart- 
ment of  great  loftiness  is  yet  standing ;  its  use 
I  could  not  conjecture, 
disproportionate  to  its  i 
particularly  attracted  our  attention.  Mr. 
well,  whose  inquisitiveness  is  seconded  by  |_ 
activity,  scrambled  in  at  a  high  window,  but 
found  the  stairs  within  broken,  and  could  not 
reach  the  top.  Of  the  other  tower  we  were  told 
that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  climbed  it  but 
we  did  not  immediately  discern  the  entrance,  and 
as  the  night  was  gathering  upon  us,  thought 
proper  to  desist  Men  skilled  in  architecture 
might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt ;  tbey  might 
probably  form  an  exact  ground-plot  of  this  vene- 
rable edifice.  They  may,  from  some  parts  yet 
standing,  conjecture  its  general  form,  and  perhaps 
by  comparing  it  with  other  buildings  of  the  same 
kind  and  the  same  age,  attain  an  idea  very  near 
to  truth.  !  should  scarcely  have  regretted  my 
journey,  had  H  afforded  nothing  more  than  the 
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MONTROSE. 

Leaving  these  fragments  of  magnificence,  we 
travelled  on  to  Montrose,  which  we  surveyed  in 
the  morning,  and  found  it  well  built  air.v'  anfl* 
clean.  The  townhouse  is  a  handsome  fabric 
with  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  view  the  Eng- 
lish chapel,  and  found  a  small  church,  clean  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland, 
with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was  yet 
less  expected,  with  an  organ. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  such  as 
we  thought  proportionate  to  the  commercial  opu- 
lence of  the  place;  but  Mr.  Boswell  desired  me 
to  observe  that  the  inkeeper  was  an  Englishman, 
and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  what  I  had  never  heard, 
that  there  were  many  beggars  in  Scotland.  In 
Edinburgh  the  proportion  is,  I  think,  not  less 
than  in  London,  and  in  the  smaller  places  it  is 
far  greater  than  in  English  towns  of  the  same 
extent  It  must  however,  be  allowed,  that  they 
are  not  importunate,  nor  clamorous.  They  solicit 
silently,  or  very  modestly,  and,  therefore,  though 
their  behaviour  may  strike  with  more  force  the 
heart  of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly  in  danger 
of  missing  the  attention  of  their  countrymen. 
Novelty  has  always  some  power  ;  an  unaccus- 
tomed mode  of  begging,  excites  an  unaccustomed 
degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of  novelty  is  by 
its  own  nature  soon  at  an  end ;  the  efficacy 
of  outcry  and  perseverance  is  permanent  and 
certain. 

The  road  from  Montrose  exhibited  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  appearances.  The  country 
is  still  naked,  the  hedges  are  of  stone,  and  the 
fields  so  generally  ploughed,  that  it  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine where  grass  is  found  for  the  horses  that  till 
them.  The  harvest 
peared  very  plentiful. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Boswell  observed, 
that  we  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house 
of  Lord  Monboddo.  The  magnetism  of  his  con- 
versation easily  drew  us  out  of  our  way,  and  the 
entertainment  which  we  received  would  hare 
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been  a  sufficient  recompense  for  a  much  greater 
deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  less 
frequented,  must  be  expected  to  grow  gradually 
rougher ;  but  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means 
incommodious.  We  travelled  on  with  the  gentle 
pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who,  having  no  rivals  in 
expedition,  neither  gives  himself  nor  his  horses 
unnecessary  trouble.  We  did  not  affect  the  im- 
patience we  did  not  feel,  but  were  satisfied  with 
the  company  of  each  other,  as  well  riding  in  the 
chaise,  as  sitting  at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the 
day  are  equally  solitary  and  equally  safe ;  for 
where  there  are  so  few  travellers,  why  should 
there  be  robbers  ? 


We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and 
found  the  inn  so  full,  that  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  admission,  till  Mr.  Boswell  made 
himself  known :  his  namo  overpowered  all  ob- 
jection, and  we  found  a  very  good  house,  and 
civil  treatment. 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  whom  I  had  formerly 
known  in  London,  and  after  a  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  pro- 
fessor of  physic  in  the  King^s  College.  Such  un- 
expected renewals  of  acquaintance  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  life. 

The  knowledge  of  one  professor  soon  procured 
me  the  notice  of  the  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
token  of  regard,  being  conducted  wherever  there 
was  any  tiling  which  I  desired  to  see,  and  enter- 
tained at  once  with  the  novelty  of  the  place,  and 
the  kindness  of  communication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  island  with 
the  solemnity  of  geographical  description,  as  if 
we  hod  been  cast  upon  a  newly-discovered  coast, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  very  frivolous  ostenta- 
tion; yet  as  Scotland  is  little  known  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  may  read  these  obser- 
vations, it  is  not  superfluous  to  relate,  that  under 
the  name  of  Aberdeen  are  comprised  two  towns, 
standing  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
but  governed,  I  think,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  in 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  ca- 
thedral. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
decay,  having  boon  situated,  in  times  when  com- 
merce was  yet  unstudied,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  commodiou8ness  of  the  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosperous 
trade,  and  all  the  show  of  increasing  opulence. 
It  is  built  by  the  water-side.  The  houses  are 
large  and  lofty,  and  the  streets  spacious  and 
They  build  almost  wholly  with  the  gra- 
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nite  used  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of 
London,  which  is  well  known  not  to  want  hard- 
ness, yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  is  beautiful, 
and  must  be  very  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  arc  chiefly 
exercised  by  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  I  have 
not  inquired.  The  manufacture  which  forces 
itself  upon  a  stranger's  eye,  ia  that  of  knit  stock- 
ings, on  which  the  women  of  the  lower  class  are 
visibly  employed. 

In  each  of  these  towns  there  is  a  college,  or  in 
stricter  language,  a  university  ;  for  in  both  there 
are  professors  of  the  same  parts  of  learning,  and 
the  colleges  hold  their  sessions,  and  confer  de- 


grees separately,  with  total  i 
on  the  other. 

In  Old  Aberdeen  stands  the  King's  College, 
of  which  the  first  president  was  Hector  Boece, 
or  Bocthius,  who  may  be  justly  reverenced  as 
one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning.  When 
he  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Erasmus,  who  afterwards  gave  him  a  public  tes- 
timony of  his  esteem,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works.  The  style  of  Bocthius, 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  rigorously  pure,  is 
formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models, 
and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity. 
His  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigour, 
but  his  fabulousness  and  credulity  are  justly 
blamed.  His  fabulousness,  if  he  was  the  author 
of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology 
can  be  made  j  but  his  credulity  may  be  excused 
in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credulous.  Learn- 
ing was  then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages  so 
long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  much 
dazzled  with  its  light  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 
The  first  race  of  scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  some  lime  after,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were 
therefore  more  studious  of  elegance  than  of  truth. 
The  contemporaries  of  Bocthius  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered. 
The  examination  of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  re- 
served for  another  generation. 

Bocthius,  as  president  of  the  university,  en 
joyed  a  revenue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about 
two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  of  ster- 
ling money.  In  the  present  age  of  trade  and 
taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  so 
to  raise  the  value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the 
demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose  four  and  forty  shil- 
lings a  year  an  honourable  stipend  ;  yet  it  was 
probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  Boot  hi  us.  The  wealth  of  England  was 
undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five 
to  one,  and  it  is  known  that  Henry  the  Eighth, 
among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
granted  to  Roger  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his 
learning,  a  pension  of  ten  pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  College,  is  in 
the  new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted. 
One  of  its  ornaments  is  the  picture  of  Arthur 
Johnston,  who  was  principal  of  the  college,  and 
who  holds  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland, 
the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Buchanan. 

In  the  library  I  was  shown  some  curiosities  , 
a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  exquisite  penmanship, 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  by 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  written  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, with  nicety  and  beauty,  which,  as  the  art 
of  printing  has  made  them  no  longer  necessary, 
are  not  now  to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  the 
latest  performances  of  the  transcribers,  for  Areti- 
nus died  but  about  twenty  years  before  typogra- 
phy was  invented.  This  version  has  been  priuted, 
and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but  is  little  read  ; 
for  the  same  books  have  been  since  translated 
both  by  Victorious  and  Lambinus,  who  lived  in 
an  age  more  cultivated,  but  perhaps  owed  in  part 
to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  excel  him. 
Much  is  due  to  those  who  first  broke  the  way  to 
knowledge,  and  left  only  to  their  successors  the 
task  of  smoothing  it 

In  both  these  colleges  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  nearly  the  same :  the  lectures  di ferine 
only  by  the  i  ' 
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ability  in  the  professors.  The  student*  wear 
scarlet  gowns,  and  the  profesaors  black,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  academical  dre«  in  all  the  Scot- 
tiah  universities,  except  that  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  scholars  are  not  distinguished  by  any  parti- 
eular  habit.  In  the  King's  College  there  is  kept 
a  public  table,  but  the  scholars  of  the  Marischal 
College  are  boarded  in  the  town.  The  expense 
of  living  is  here,  according  to  the  information 
that  I  could  obtain,  somewhat  more  than  at  Su 


By  a  lady  who  saw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  Earl 

of  Lrrol  was  informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we 
had  the' 


The  course  of  education  is  extended  to  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  take  a  de- 
gree, who  are  not  many,  become  masters  of  arts ; 
and  whoever  is  a  master  may,  if  he  pleases,  im- 
mediately commence  doctor.  The  title  of  doctor, 
however,  waa  for  a  considerable  time  bestowed 
only  on  physicians.  The  advocates  are  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  their  own  body ;  the 
ministers  were  not  ambitious  of  titles,  or  were 
afraid  of  being  censured  for  ambition ;  and  the 
doctorate  in  every  faculty  was  commonly  given 
or  sold  into  other  countries.  The  ministers  are 
now  reconciled  to  distinction,  and  as  it  must 
always  happen  that  some  will  excel  others,  have 
thought  graduation  a  proper  testimony  of  uncom- 
mon abilities  or  acquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has 
justly  taken  away  that  respect  which  they  ori- 
ginally claimed,  as  stamps  by  which  the  literary 
value  of  men  so  distinguished  was  authoritative- 
ly denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
others,  should  be  conferred  with  exact  propor- 
tion to  merit,  is  more  than  human  judgment  or 
human  integrity  have  given  reason  to  expect 
Perhaps  degrees  in  universities  cannot  be  better 
adjusted  by  any  general  rule,  than  by  the  length 
>f  time  passed  in  the  public  profession  of  learn- 
ing. An  English  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  very  young  man,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  what  is  likewise  by  experience 
commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  is  by  age 
qualified  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much  time 

Si  nod  learning  sufficient  not  to  disgrace  the 
le,  or  wit  sufficient  not  to  desire  it. 
The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term 
or  session  in  the  year.  That  of  St  Andrew's 
continues  eight  months,  that  of  Aberdeen  only 
fivr,  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of 
A 


In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  chapel,  in 
which  the  congregation  was  numerous  and 

S lend  id.  The  form  of  public  worship  used  by 
e  church  of  England,  is  in  Scotland  legally 
practised  in  licensed  chapels  served  by  clergy- 
men of  English  or  Irish  ordination,  and  by  tacit 
connivance  quietly  permitted  in  separate  congre- 
gations, supplied  with  ministers  by  the  succes- 
sors of  the  bishops,  who  were  deprived  at  the 
Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  August 
tlst.  On  Monday  we  were  invited  into  the 
town-hall,  where  I  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
given  me  by  the  Lord  Provost  The  honour 
conferred  had  all  the  decorations  that  politeness 
could  add,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
have  had  to  say  of  any  city  south  of  the  Tweed, 
I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for  a  fee. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  ad- 
mission is,  with  the  seal  appending,  fastened  to 
a  riband,  and  worn  for  one  day  by  (he  new  citi- 
xen  in  his  hat 


Slancs  Castle,  as  I  am  told,  improperly,  Ir 
the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once  stood  at  a 
place  not  far  distant 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  staov, 
and  continued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetable 
decoration.  We  travelled  over  a  tract  of  ground 
near  the  sea,  which  not  long  ago  suffered  a  very 
uncommon  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  sand 
of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in  such 
quantities,  and  carried  to  such  a  distance,  that 
an  estate  was  overwhelmed  and  lost  Such  and 
so  hopeless  was  the  barrenness  superinduced, 
that  the  owner,  when  be  was  required  to  pay  the 
the  usual  tax,  desired  rather  to  resign  the  ground. 

SLA  HE  S  CASTLC.   THE  BULLER  OF  BITCH  AR. 

We  came  in  the  afternoon  to  Slanes  Castle, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  towers  seem  only  a  continu- 
ation of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  which 
is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round  the 
house  seemed  impracticable.  From  the  win- 
dows the  eye  wanders  over  the  sea  that  sepa- 
rates Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when  the  winds 
beat  with  violence,  must  enjoy  all  the  terrific 
grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would 
not  for  my  amusement  wish  for  a  storm  ;  but  aa 
storms,  whether  wished  or  not  will  sometimes 
happen,  I  may  say,  without  violence  of  humanity, 
that  I  should  willingly  look  out  upon  them  from 
Slancs  Castle. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  oar 
departure  was  prohibited  by  the  countess,  till  we 
should  have  seen  two  places  upon  the  coast 
which  she  rightly  considered  as  worthy  of  curi- 
osity, Don  Buy,  and  the  Buller  of  Buchan,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  us. 

Don  Buy,  which  in  Erse  is  said  to  signify  th« 
Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of  stone, 
open  to  the  main  sea  on  one  side,  and  parted 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the 
other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  the 
dung  of  innumerable  sea-fowls,  which  in  the 
spring  choose  this  place  as  convenient  for  incu- 
bation, and  have  their  eggs  and  their  young 
taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  birds 
that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  we  were  told,  its 
body  not  larger  than  a  duck's,  and  yet  lays  eggs 
as  large  as  those  of  a  goose.  This  bird  is  by  the 
inhabitants  named  a  Coot.  That  which  is  called 
Cool  in  England,  is  here  a  Cooler. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that 
could  long  detain  attention,  and  we  soon  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  Buller,  or  Bouilloir  of  Buchan, 
which  no  man  can  see  with  indifference,  who 
has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in  rarity. 
It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united 
on  one  side  with  a  high  shore,  and  on  the  other 
rising  steep  to  a  great  height  above  the  main 
sea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which  mav  be  seen 
a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows  into  the  cavity, 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  ttie 
enclosing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
well,  bordered  with  a  wall.  The  edge  of  the 
Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  walk  round, 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  venture*  to  look 
downward,  sees  that  if  his  foot  should  slip,  he 
must  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation  upon  stone* 
I  on  one  side,  or  into  the  water  on  the  other.  Wo 
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round,  and  were  glad  when  the 

i  completed. 
\S  hen  we  came  down  to  the  sea,  we  saw  some 
boats,  and  rowers,  and  resolved  to  explore  the 
Bailer,  at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the  arch, 
which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  place,  which,  though  we  could  not  think 
ourselves  in  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survey 
without  some  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  basin  in 
which  we  floated  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps 
thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  enclosed  by 
a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a 
height  which  produced  the  idea  of  insurmount- 
able confinement.  The  interception  of  all  late- 
ral  light  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was 
a  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky, 
and  below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If 
I  had  any  malice  against  a  walking  spirit,  in- 
stead of  laying  him  in  the  Red  Sea,  I  would 
condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  Buller  of  Buchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the 
■ports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mind  that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleases. 
Wc  were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  the  place 
with  minute  inspection,  and  found  many  cavi- 
ties which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  back- 
ward to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored. 
Their  extent  we  had  not  time  to  try ;  they  are 
•aid  to  serve  different  purposes.  Ladies  come 
hither  sometimes  in  summer  with  collations, 
and  smugglers  make  them  storehouses  for  clan- 
destine merchandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
bat  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often  used  them 
as  magazines  of  arms,  or  repositories  of  plunder. 

To  the  little  vessels  used  by  the  northern 
rowers,  the  Buller  may  have  served  as  a  shelter 
from  storms,  and  perhaps  as  a  retreat  from  ene- 
mies ;  the  entrance  might  have  been  stopped, 
or  guarded  with  little  difficulty,  and  though  the 
vessels  that  were  stationed  within  would  have 
been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
from  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have  lam  safe 
in  the  caverns. 
Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey  .pleased 
with  our  reception  at  Slanes  Castle,  of  which  we 
had  now  leisure  to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the 
elegance  ;  for  our  way  afforded  us  few  topics  of 


nor  unfruitful  ,  but  it  was  still  all  arable. 
Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I 
had  now  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scot- 


BAMPF. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Frazer, 
of  Streichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  grounds 
some  stones  yet  standing  of  a  Druidical  circle, 
and  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice, some  forest-trees  of  full  growth. 

At  night  we  came  to  Bam  ft,  where  I  remem- 
ber nothing  that  particularly  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. The  ancient  towns  of  Scotland  have  ge- 
nerally an  appearance  unusual  to  Englishmen. 
The  houses,  whether  great  or  small,  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  stones.  Their  ends  are  now 
and  then  next  the  streets,  and  the  entrance  into 
them  is  very  often  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
Teaches  up  to  the  second  story ;  the  floor  which 
is  level  with  the  ground  being  entered  only  by 
stairs  descending  within  the  house. 

The  art  of  joining  squares  of  glass  with  lesd 
is  little  used  in  Scotland,  end  in 


totally  forgotten.  The  frames  of  their  windows 
are  all  of  wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their 
glass  than  the  English,  and  will  often,  in  houses 
not  otherwise  mean,  compose  a  square  of  two 
pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  glass,  but  with 
one  edge  laid  perhaps  half  an  inch  over  the 
other.  Their  windows  do  not  move  upon  hinges, 
but  are  pushed  up  snd  drawn  down  in  groves, 
yet  thev  are  seldom  accommodated  with  weights 
and  pulleys.  He  that  would  have  his  window 
open,  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless  what 
may  be  sometimes  found  among  good  contrivers, 
there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  stick  into  a  hole, 
to  keep  it  from  falling. 

What  cannot  be  done  without  some  uncom- 
mon trouble  or  particular  expedient,  will  not 
often  be  done  at  all.  Tbe  incommodiousness  of 
the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them  very  closely 
shut  The  necessity  of  ventilating  human  ha- 
bitations hss  not  yet  been  found  by  our  northern 
neighbours ;  snd  even  in  houses  well  built,  and 
elegantly  furnished,  a  stranger  may  be  sometimes 
forgiven,  if  be  allows  himself  to  wish  for  fresher 
air. 

These  diminutive  observations  seem  to  take 
away  something  from  the  dignity  of  writing, 
and  therefore  are  never  communicated  but  with 
hesitation,  and  a  little  fear  of  abasement  and 
contempt.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
hie  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions, 
or  elegsnt  enjoyments ;  the  grcster  part  of  our 
time  passes  in  compliance  with  necessities,  in 
the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of 
petty  pleasures  ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease, 
as  the  main  stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly, 
or  is  ruffled  by  smsll  obstacles  and  frequent  in- 
terruption. The  true  state  of  every  nation  is 
the  state  of  common  life.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness,  where  the 
national  character  is  obscured  or  obliterated  by 
travel  or  instruction,  by  philosophy  or  vanity : 
nor  is  public  happiness  to  be  estimated  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  the 
rich.  The  great  mass  of  nations  is  neither  rich 
nor  gay ;  they  whose  aggregate  constitutes  the 
people,  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villages, 
in  the  shops  and  farms  ;  and  from  them,  col- 
lectively considered,  must  the  measure  of  gene- 
ral prosperity  betaken.  As  they  appproach  to 
delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined  ;  ss  their  conveni- 
are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a 


ELGIN. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamf£  we  set 
out  in  the  morning,  and  having  breakfasted  at 
Cullen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  where,  in  the 
inn  that  we  supposed  the  best,  a  dinner  was  set 
before  us  which  we  could  not  eat  This  wss  the 
first  time,  snd,  except  one,  the  last,  thst  I  found 
anv  reason  to  complain  o  f  s  Scottish  tsble  ;  snd 
such  disappointments,  I  suppose,  most  be  ex- 
pected in  every  country,  where  there  is  no  great 
frequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruin  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afforded  us 
another  proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation.  There 
is  enough  yet  remaining  to  show  that  it  was  once 
magnificent.  Its  whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  chapter-house, 
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entire  ;  and  on  the  south  side,  another  mui  of 
building,  which  we  could  not  enter,  is  preserved 
by  the  care  of  the  family  of  Gordon  ;  but  the 
bodv  of  the  church  is  a  m*ps  of  fragments. 

X  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hnnds,  which 
deduced  from  sufficient  authorities  the  history  of 
this  venerable  ruin.  The  church  of  Elgin  had, 
in  the  intestine  tumults  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
been  laid  waste  by  the  irruption  of  a  Highland 
chief,  whom  the  bishop  had  offended  ;  but  it  was 
gradually  restored  to  the  state  of  which  the  traces 
may  be  now  discerned,  and  was  at  last  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  tumultuous  violence  of  Knox, 
but  more  shamefully  suffered  to  dilapidate  by 
deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference.  There 
is  still  extant,  in  the  books  of  the  council,  an 
order,  of  which  I  cannot  remember  the  date,  but 
whu  h  was  doubtless  issued  after  the  reforma- 
tion, directing  that  the  lead,  which  covers  the  ] 
two  cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  converted  into  money  for  the 


began  to  leave  fertility  and  culture  behind  us,  and 
saw  for  a  great  length  of  road  nothing  but  heath ; 
yet  at  Fochabers,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  there  is  an  orchard,  which  in  Scotland 
I  had  never  seen  before,  with  some  timber-trees, 
and  a  plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  good  accommodation,  bat 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next 
morning  entered  upon  the  road  on  which  Mac- 
beth heard  the  fatal  prediction ;  but  we  travelled 
on,  not  interrupted  by  promises  of  kingdoms, 
and  came  to  Nairn,  a  royal  burgh,  which,  if 
once  it  flourished,  is  now  in  a  state  of  miserable 
decay  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  its  chief  an- 
nual magistrate  has  not  stdl  the  title  of  Lord 
Provost. 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  High- 
lands ;  for  here  I  first  saw  peat  fires,  and  first 
heard  the  Erse  language.  We  had  no  motive 
to  stay  longer  than  to  breakfast,  and  went  for- 
ward to  the  house  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the 


support  of  the  army.    A  Scotch  army  was  in  tor,  who  published  an  account  of  St.  Holds, 
times  very  cheaply  kept ;  yet  the  lead  of  and  by  his  direction  visited  C alder  Castle,  from 

his  second  title.  It 
The 

popular,  and  the  money  intended  for  some  pii-  '  The  tower  is  very  ancient  Its  walls  arc  of  great 
vnte  purse.  The  order,  however,  was  obeyed  ;  thickness,  arched  on  the  top  with  stone,  and  sur- 
the  two  churches  were  stripped,  and  tho  lead  was  rounded  with  battlements.    Thereat  of 


two  churches  must  have  borne  so  small  a  pro-  ,  which  Macbeth  drew  his  second  title.  It  has 
portion  to  any  military  expense,  that  it  is  hard  been  formerly  a  place  of  strength.  The  draw- 
not  to  believe  the  reason  alleged  to  be  merely  bridge  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry. 


r,  though  far  from  modern, 
rcre  favoured 


shipped  to  be  sold  in  Holland.    I  hope  every 

reader  will  rejoice  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege  I  We  were  favoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  lives 
was  lost  at  sea.  in  the  castle,  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to  at  Fort  George,  which  being  the  most  regular 
despise  our  neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals  fortification  in  the  island,  well  deserves  the  no- 
are  mouldering  by  unregarded  dilapidation.  It  ticeof  a  traveller,  who  has  never  travelled  before, 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  despicable  philosophy  of  \  We  went  thither  next  day,  found  a  very  kind 
the  time  to  despise  monuments  of  sacred  mag- '  reception,  were  led  round  tne  works  by  a  genii e- 
nificence,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that  (  man,  who  explained  the  use  of  every  part,  and 
deliberately,  which  the  Scotch  did  not  do  but  in  >  entertained  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  Governor, 
the  unsettled  state  of  an  imperfect  constitution,     with  such  elegance  of  conversation,  as  left 


Those  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals, 
never  wished  to  cover  them  again  ;  and  being 
thus  made  useless,  they  were  first  neglected,  and 
perhaps,  as  the  stone  was  wanted,  afterwards 
demolished. 

Elgin  seems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinlv 
inhabited.  The  episcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  "1 
believe,  generally  fell  with  their  churches, 
though  some  of  tnem  havo  since  recovered  by  a 
situation  convenient  for  commerce.  Thus  Glas- 
gow, though  it  has  no  longer  an  archbishop,  has 
risen  beyond  its  original  state  by  the  opulence  of 
its  traders ;  and  Aberdeen,  though  its  ancient 
stock  had  decayed,  flourishes  by  a  new  shoot  in 
another  place. 

In  the  chief  street  of  Elgin,  the  houses  jut  over 
the  lowest  story,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber 
in  London,  but  with  greater  prominence ;  so  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  walk  for  a  considerable 
length  under  a  cloister,  or  portico,  which  is  now 
indeed  frequently  broken,  because  the  new  houses 
have  another  form,  but  seems  to  have  been  uni- 


FORE8.    C ALDER.   FORT  GEORGE. 

We  went  forwards  the  same  day  to  Fores,  the 
town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling  when  he 
met  the  weird  sisters  in  his  way.  This  to  an 
Englishman  is  classic  ground.  Our  imagina- 
tions were  heated,  and  our  thoughts  recalled  to 
their  old  amusements. 

We 


attention  to  the  delicacies  of  his  table. 

Of  Fort  George  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
any  account  I  cannot  delineate  it  scientifically, 
and  a  loose  and  popular  description  is  of  use 
only  when  the  imagination  is  to  be  amused. 
There  was  every  where  an  appearance  of  the 
utmost  neatness  and  regularity.  But  my  suf- 
frage is  of  little  value,  because  this  and  Fort 
Augustus  are  the  only  garrisons  that  I  ever 
saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  at  the  fort, 
though  in  consequence  of  our  delay  we  came 
somewhat  late  to  Inverness,  the  town  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  capital  of  the  High- 
lands. Hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  ports 
come  to  be  supplied  with  what  they  cannot  make 
for  themselves  :  hither  the  young  nymphs  of  the 
mountains  and  values  are  sent  for  education,  and, 
as  far  as  my  observation  has  reached,  axe  not 

INVERNESS. 
Inverness  was  the  last  place  which  had  a  regu- 
lar communication  by  high  roads  with  the  south- 
ern counties.  All  the  ways  beyond  it  have,  I 
believe,  been  made  by  the  soldiers  in  this  century. 
At  Inverness  therefore  Cromwell,  when  he  sub- 
dued Scotland,  stationed  a  garrison,  as  at  the 
boundary  of  the  Highlands.  The  soldiers  seem 
to  have  incorporated  afterwards  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  have  peopled  the  place  with  an  Eng- 
lish race ;  for  the  language  of  this  town  t~ 
long  considered  as  peculiarly  elegant 
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is  a  castle, 

the  walls  of  which  are  yet  standing.  It  was  no 
very  capacious  edifice,  but  stands  upon  a  rock 
so  high  and  steep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not 
accessible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a 
bridge.  Over  against  it,  on  another  lull,  was  a 
fort  built  by  Cromwell,  now  totally  demolished ; 
for  no  faction  of  Scotland  loved  the  name 
of  Cromwell,  or  had  any  desire  to  continue  his 


Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations, 
was  in  a  great  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the 
Scots  ;  he  civilized  them  by  conquest,  and  in- 
troduced by  useful  violence  the  arts  of  peace.  I 
wu  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people  learned 
from  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  to 
plant  kail. 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess  ;  they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for 
common  tables,  and  when  they  had  not  kail,  they 
probably  had  nothing.  The  numbers  that  go 
barefoot  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  shoes 
may  be  spared  ;  they  are  not  yet  considered  as 
necessaries  of  life  ;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwise 
meanly  dressed,  run  without  them  in  the  streets  ; 
and  in  the  islands  the  sons  of  gentlemen  pass 
several  of  their  first  years  with  naked  feet 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the 
Scots  to  have  attained  the  liberal,  without  the 
manual  arts,  to  have  excelled  in  ornamental 
knowledge,  and  to  have  wanted  not  only  the 
elegances,  but  the  conveniences  of  common  life. 
Literature,  soon  after  its  revival,  found  its  way 
to  Scotland,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  politer  studies  were  very  diligently  pursued. 
The  Latin  poetry  of  Delicia  Poetarum  Scotorum 
Would  have  done  honour  to  any  nation  ;  at  least 
till  the  publication  of  May's  Supplement,  the 
English  had  very  little  to  oppose. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were 
content  to  live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades 
by  which  human  wants  are  supplied,  and  to  sup- 
"  em  by  the  grossest  means.   Till  the  Union 
them  acquainted  with  English  manners, 


jy  ( 


the  culture  of  their  lands  was  unskilful,  and  their 
domestic  life  unformed  ;  their  tables  were  coarse 
as  the  feasts  of  Eskimeaux,  and  their  houses 
filthy  as  the  cottages  of  Hottentots. 

Since  they  have  known  that  their  condition 
was  capable  of  improvement,  their  progress  in 
useful  knowledge  has  been  rapid  and  uniform. 
What  remains  to  be  done  they  will  quickly  do, 
and  then  wonder,  like  me,  why  that  which  was 
so  necessary  and  so  easy  was  so  long  delayed. 
But  they  must  be  for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the 
English  that  elegance  and  culture,  which,  if  they 
bad  been  vigilant  and  active,  perhaps  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  owed  to  them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I 
had  seen  a  few  women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen ; 
but  at  Inverness  the  Highland  manners  are 
common.  There  is,  I  think,  a  kirk  in  which 
only  the  Erse  language  is  used.  There  is  like- 
wise an  English  chapel,  but  meanly  built, 
where  on  Sunday  we  saw  a  very  decent  con- 
gregation. 

We  were  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of 
travelling,  and  to  enter  a  country  upon  whirh 
perhaps  no  wheel  has  ever  rolled.  We  could 
indeed  have  used  our  postchaise  one  day  longer, 
along  the  military  road  to  Fort  Augustus,  but  we 
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could  have  hired  no  horses  beyond 
and  we  were  not  so  sparing  of  ourselves  is  to 
lead  them,  merely  that  we  might  have  one  day 
longer  the  indulgence  of  a  carriage. 

for  our  baggage,  which  was  no  very  heavy  load. 
We  found  in  the  course  of  our  journey  the  con- 
venience of  having  disencumbered  ourselves  by 
laying  aside  whatever  we  could  spare;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  without  experience,  how  in 
climbing  crags,  and  treading  bogs,  and  winding 
through  narrow  and  obstructed  passages,  a  lit- 
tle bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight  will  bur- 
den ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleased  him- 
self at  home  with  his  own  resolution,  will,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  fatigue,  be  content  to  leave 
behind  him  every  thing  but  himself 

LOUOH  NESS. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  beside  us, 
partly  to  show  us  the  way,  and  partly  to  take 
back  from  the  sea-side  the  horses,  of  which  they 
were  the  owners.   One  of  them  was  a  man  of 


great  liveliness  and  activity,  of  whom  his  com- 
panion said,  that  he  would  tire  any  horse  in  In- 
verness. Both  of  them  were  civil  and  ready- 
handed.  Civility  seems  part  of  the  national 
character  of  Highlanders.  Every  chieftain  is  a 
monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natural  product  of 
royal  government,  is  diffused  from  the  laird 
through  the  whole  clan.  But  they  are  not 
monly  dexterous :  their  narrowness  of  life 
fines  them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  a 
accustomed  to  endure  little  wants  more  than 
remove  them. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  the  twcnty-eigl 
of  August,  and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct 
us  to  Fort  Augustus.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of 
Lough  Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands  at  the 
outlet.  The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  by 
the  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  I 
a  rock,  levelled  with  great  labour  an 
near  the  water-side. 

Most  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pie 
The  day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  seen  the 
Peak,  would  have  been  wholly  new.  We  went 
upon  a  surface  so  hard  and  level,  that  we  had 
little  care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore 
at  full  leisure  for  contemplation.  On  the  left 
were  high  and  steep  rocks  shaded  with  birch, 
the  hardy  native  of  the  north,  and  covered  with 
fern  or  heath.  On  the  right  the  limpid  waters  of 
Lough  Ness  were  beating  their  bank,  and  waving 
their  surface  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Beyond 
them  were  rocks  sometimes  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  naked- 
ness. Now  and  then  we  espied  a  little  corn- 
field, which  served  to  impress  more  strongly  the 
general  barrenness. 

Lough  Ness  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long, 
and  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Boethius,  in  his  description  of 
Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth.  When 
historians  or  geographers  exhibit  false  accounts 
of  places  far  distant,  they  may  be  forgiven,  be- 
cause they  can  tell  but  what  they  are  told ;  and 
that  their  accounts  exceed  the  truth,  may  be  just- 
ly supposed,  because  most  men  exaggerate  to 
others,  if  not  to  themselves :  but  Boethius  lived 
at  no  great  distance ;  if  be  never  saw  the  lake, 
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he  must  have  hem  very  incurious,  and  if  he  had 
seen  h,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very  slight  temp- 
Lough  Ness,  though  not  twelve  mil***  broad, 
is  a  very  remark ahle  diffusion  of  water  without 
islands.  It  fills  a  largo  hollow  between  two 
ridges  of  high  rocks,  being  supplied  partly  by 
the  torrents  which  fall  into  it  on  either  aide,  and 
partly,  as  is  supposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom, 
its  water  is  remarkably  clear  and  pleasant,  and 
is  imagined  by  the  natives  to  be  medicinal.  We 
were  told,  that  it  is  in  some  places  a  hundred 
and  forty  fathoms  deep,  a  profundity  scarcely 
credible,  and  which  probably  those  that  relate  it 
have  never  sounded.  Its  fish  are  salmon,  trout, 
and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Fort  Augustus,  that  Lough  Ness 
is  open  in  the  hardest  winters,  though  a  lake  not 
far  from  it  is  covered  with  ire.  In  discussing 
these  exceptions  from  the  course  of  nature,  the 
first  question  is  whether  the  fact  be  justly  stated. 
That  which  is  strange  is  delightful,  and  a  plead- 
ing error  is  not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of 
narration  is  not  very  common,  and  there  are  bo 
few  rigidly  philosophical,  as  not  to  represent  as 
perpetual,  what  is  only  frequent,  or  as  constant, 
what  is  really  casual.  If  it  he  tain  that  Lough 
Ness  never  freezes,  it  is  either  sheltered  by  its 
high  banks  from  the  cold  blasts,  and  exposed 
only  to  those  winds  which  have  more  power  to 
agitate  than  congeal,  or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual 
motion  by  the  rush  of  streams  from  the  rocks 
that  enclose  it.  Its  profundity,  though  it  should 
be  such  as  is  represented,  can  have  little  part  in 
this  exemption ;  for  though  deep  wells  are  not 
frozen,  because  their  water  is  secluded  from  the 
external  air,  yet,  where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I 
know  not  why  the  depth  should  keep  it  open. — 
Natural  philosophy  is  now  one  of  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  Lough  Ness 
well  deserves  to  be  diligently  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which 
was  itself  a  source  of  entertainment,  is  made 
along  the  rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  lough, 
sometimes  by  breaking  off  protuberances,  and 
sometimes  by  cutting  the  great  mass  of  stone  to 
a  considerable  depth.  The  fragments  arc  piled 
in  a  loose  wall  on  either  side,  with  apertures 
left  at  very  short  spaces,  to  give  a  passage  to  the 
wintry  currents.  Part  of  it  is  bordered  with 
low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered  nuts, 
and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  Eng- 
lish lane,  except  that  an  English  lane  is  almost 
always  dirty.  It  has  been  made  with  groat  la- 
bour, but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot, 
without  equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  our  sight  there  were  goats  feeding  or 
playing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but 
they  came  not  within  view  ;  and  if  what  is  said 
of  their  vigilance  and  subtil  ty  be  true,  they  have 
some  claim  to  that  palm  of  wisdom,  which  the 
eastern  philosopher,  whom  Alexander  interro- 
gated, gave  to  those  beasts  which  live  farthest 
from  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water-side,  we  espied  a 
cottage.  This  was  the  first  Highland  hut  that 
I  had  seen;  and  as  our  business  was  with  life 
and  manners,  we  were  willing  to  visit  it  To  enter 
a  habitation  without  leave,  seems  to  be  not  consi- 
dered here  as  rudeness  or  intrusion.  Theoldlaws 
of  hospitality  still  give  this  license  to  a  stranger 


A  hut  is  constructed  with  loose  stones,  ranged 

for  the  most  part  with  some  tendency  to  circa* 
larity.  It  must  be  placed  where  the  wind  can- 
not act  upon  it  with  violence,  because  it  has  no 
cement;  and  where  the  water  will  run  easily 
away,  because  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked 
ground.  The  wall,  which  is  commonly  about 
six  feet  high,  declines  from  the  perpendicular  a 
little  inward.  Such  rafters  as  can  be  procured 
are  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and  covered  with 
heath,  which  makes  a  strong  and  warm  thatch, 
kept  from  flying  off"  by  ropes  of  twisted  heath, 
of  which  the  ends,  reacliing  from  the  centre  of 
the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  arc  held  firm 
by  the  weight  of  a  large  stone.  No  light  is  ad- 
mittcd  but  at  the  entrance,  and  through  a  hole 
in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  smoke. — 
This  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
rain  should  extinguish  it;  and  the  smoke  there- 
fore naturally  fills  the  place  before  it  escapes. 
Such  is  the  general  structure  of  the  houses  in 
which  one  of  the  nations  of  this  opulent  and 
powerful  island  has  been  hitherto  content  to 
live.  Huts  however  are  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces;  and  this  which  we  were  inspecting  was 
very  far  from  one  of  the  meanest,  for  it  was 
divided  into  several  apartments;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants possessed  such  property  as  a  pastoral  poet 
might  exalt  into  riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman 
boiling  goat's  flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  little 
English,  but  we  had  interpreters  at  Viand,  and 
she  was  willing  enough  to  display  her  whole 
system  of  economy.  She  has  rive  children,  of 
which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldest, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  her  husband,  who  is  eighty 
years  old,  were  at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two 
next  nons  were  gone  to  Inverness  to  buy  meal, 
by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meant  Meal  she 
considered  as  expensive  food,  and  told  us,  that 
in  spring,  when  the  goats  gave  milk,  the  children 
coutd  live  without  it  She  is  mistress  of  sixty 
goats,  and  I  saw  many  kids  in  an  enclosure  at 
the  end  of  her  house.  She  had  also  some  poul 
try.  By  the  lake  we  saw  a  potato-garden,  and 
a  small  spot  of  ground  on  which  stood  four 
shocks,  containing  each  twelve  sheaves  of  bar- 
ley. She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  and  for  what  is  necessary  to  be 
bought,  her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  sent  to 
market 

With  the  true  pastoral  hospitality,  she  asked 
us  to  sit  down  and  drink  whisky.  She  is  reli- 
gious, and  though  the  kirk  is  four  miles  off;  pro- 
bably eight  English  miles,  she  goes  thither  every 
Sunday.  We  gave  her  a  shilling,  and  she  beg- 
ged snuff ;  for  snuff  is  the  luxury  of  a  Highland 


Wade  while  he  superintended  the  works  upon 
the  road.  It  is  now  a  house  of  entertainment  for 
passengers,  and  we  found  it  not  ill  stocked  with 
provisions. 


FALL  OF  FIER8. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  bridge,  the 
river  which  makes  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Kiere, 
The  country  at  the  bridge  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion with  all  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  Siberian 
solitude.  The  way  makes  a  flexture,  and  the 
mountains,  covered  with  trees,  rise  at  once  on 
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the  left  hand  And  ill  tront.  W6  desired  our 
guides  to  show  us  the  Fall,  and  dismounting, 
clambered  over  very  rugged  crags,  till  I  began 
to  wish  that  our  curiosity  might  have  been  grati- 
fied with  leas  trouble  and  danger.  We  came  at 
laat  to  a  place  where  we  could  overlook  the  river, 
and  saw  a  channel  torn,  ns  it  seems,  through 
black  piles  of  stone,  by  which  the  stream  is  ob- 
structed and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep 
descent,  of  such  dreadful  depth,  that  we  were 
naturally  inclined  to  turn  asido  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable 
time,  and  found  it  divested  of  its  dignity  and 
terror.  Nature  never  gives  every  thing  at  once. 
A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made 
the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  delightful,  deprived 
us  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  the  Fall  of 
Fiers.  The  river  having  now  no  water  but  what 
the  springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swift  cur- 
rent, clear  and  shallow,  fretting  over  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  rocky  bottom;  and  we  were  left  to 
exercise  our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive the  efFect  of  a  thousand  streams  poured 
from  the  mountains  into  one  channel,  struggling 
for  expansion  in  a  narrow  passage,  exasperated 
by  rocks  rising  in  their  way,  and  at  last  dis- 
charging all  their  violence  of  waters  by  a  sudden 
fall  through  the  horrid  chasm. 

The  way  now  grew  less  easy,  descending  by 
an  uneven  declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or 
danger.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Augustus 
till  it  was  late.  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  between 
his  father's  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure  of  recep- 
tion wherever  he  comes,  sent  a  servant  before  to 
beg  admission  and  entertainment  for  that  night. 
Mr.  Trapaud,  the  governor,  treated  us  with  that 
courtesy  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
military  character.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  be- 
yond the  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  so  late  an 
hour,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suffered  him  to  give 
us  entrance  only  at  the  postern. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  is 
much  less  than  that  of  St.  George,  and  is  said  to 
be  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  It 
was  not  long  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders. 
But  its  situation  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure, 
if  not  for  strength  ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied 
from  Inverness  with  great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands  towards 
the  western  coast,  and  to  content  ourselves  with 
such  accommodation,  as  a  way  so  little  fre- 
quented could  afford.  The  journey  was  not 
formidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un- 
equally divided,  because  the  only  house  where 
we  could  be  entertained  was  not  farther  off  than 
a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  came  to  a  high 
hill,  which  we  mounted  by  a  military  road,  cut 
in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
stage,  we  saw  the  baggage  following  us  below  in 
a  contrary  direction.  To  make  this  way,  the 
rock  has  been  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that 
might  have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman 
legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood, 
bat  the  stumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are 
■till  found,  show  that  it  has  been  once  a  forest  of 
large  timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any 
animals,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  mountains, 
there  are  stags,  roebucks,  goats,  and  rabbits. 
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We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  w  as  pos- 
sessed by  human  beings,  except  that  once  wc 
snw  a  corn-field,  in  which  a  lady  was  walking 
with  some  gentlemen.  Their  bouse  was  cer- 
tainly at  no  great  distance,  but  so  situated  that 
we  could  not  descry  it. 

Passing  on  through  :i  <■  dp  arincss  of  solitude, 
we  found  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort,  work- 
ing on  the  road  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
sergeant.  We  told  them  how  kindly  we  had 
been  treated  at  the  garrison,  and  as  we  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  their  labours,  begged  leave 
to  show  our  gratitude  by  a  small  present. 

ANOCH. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a 
village  in  Glenmollison  of  three  huts,  one  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  chimney.  Here  we 
were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and  were  conducted 
through  the  first  room,  that  had  the  chimney, 
into  another  lighted  by  a  small  glass  window. 
The  landlord  attended  us  with  great  civility,  and 
told  us  what  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink. 
I  found  some  books  on  a  shelf,  among  which 
were  a  volume  or  more  of  Prideaux's  Connection. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected, 
and  perceived  that  I  did  not  please  him.  1 
praised  the  propriety  of  his  language,  and  was 
answered  that  I  need  not  wonder,  for  he  hud 
learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequent  opportunities  of  observation  I 
found  that  my  host's  diction  had  nothing  pecu- 
liar. Those  Highlanders  that  can  speak  Eng- 
lish, commonly  speak  it  well,  with  few  of  the 
words,  and  little  of  the  tone,  by  which  a  Scotch- 
man is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  to 
hnve  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
by  some  communication  with  those  who  could 
give  them  good  examples  of  accent  and  pronun- 
ciation. By  their  Lowland  neighbours  they 
would  not  willingly  be  taught ;  for  they  have 
long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prejudices  are  wearing  fast  away  : 
but  so  much  of  them  still  remains,  that  when  I 
asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  the  islands, 
which  they  considered  as  their  most  savage  elans  : 
"  Those,"  said  he,  "that  lire  next  the  Lowlands  » 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day.  we  had 
time  sufficient  to  survey  the  place.  The  house 
was  buUt  like  other  huts,  of  loose  stones  ;  but 
the  part  in  which  we  dined  and  slept  was  lined 
with  turf  and  wattled  with  twigs  which  kept  the 
earth  from  falling.  Near  it  was  a  garden  of 
turnips,  and  a  field  of  potatoes.  It  stands  in  a 
glen  or  valley,  pleasantly  watered  by  a  winding 
river.  But  this  country,  however  it  may  delight 
the  gazer  or  amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  great 
advantage  to  its  owners.  Our  landlord  told  us 
of  a  gentleman  who  possesses  lands  eighteen 
Scotch  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth ; 
a  space  containing  at  least  a  hundred  square 
English  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents,  to  the 
danger  of  depopulating  his  farms,  and  he  fells  his 
timber,  and  by  exerting  every  art  of  augmen- 
tation, has  obtained  a  yearly  revenue  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred  square 
miles  is  three  halfpence  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  inelegant 
either  in  mien  or  dress,  who  asked  us  whether 
we  would  have  tea.  We  found  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  our  host,  and  desired  her  to 
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it.  Her  conversation,  like  her  appear- 
ance, wi\s  gentle  and  pleasing.  We  knew  that 
the  girls  of  the  Highlands  are  all  gentlewomen, 
and  treated  her  with  great  respect,  which  she 
received  as  customary  and  due,  and  was  neither 
elated  by  it,  nor  confused,  but  repaid  my  civili- 
ties without  embarrassment,  ana  told  me  how 
much  I  honoured  her  country  by  coming  to  sur- 
vey it. 

She  had  been  at  Inverness  to  gain  the  com- 
mon female  qualifications,  and  had,  like  her 
father,  the  English  pronunciation.  I  presented 
her  with  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  me,  and  should  not  be  pleased  to  think 
that  she  forgets  me. 

In  the  evening  the  soldiers,  whom  we  had 
passed  on  the  road,  came  to  spend  at  our  inn  the 
little  money  that  we  had  given  them.  They  had 
the  true  military  impatience  of  coin  in  their 
pockets,  and  had  marched  at  least  six  miles  to 
find  the  first  place  where  liquor  could  be  bought 
Having  never  been  before  in  a  place  so  wild  and 
unfrequented,  I  was  glad  of  their  arrival,  because 
1  knew  that  we  had  made  them  friends  ;  and  to 
gain  still  more  of  their  good  will,  we  went  to 
them  where  they  were  carousing  in  the  barn,  and 
added  something  to  our  former  gift.  All  that  we 
gave  was  not  much,  but  it  detained  them  in  the 
barn,  either  merry  or  quarrelling,  the  whole 
night,  and  in  the  morning  they  went  back  to 
their  work,  with  great  indignation  at  the  bad 
qualities  of  whiskey. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  favour  of  our 
host,  that,  when  we  left  his  house  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  walked  by  us  a  great  way,  and  enter- 
tained us  with  conversation  both  on  his  own 
condition,  and  that  of  the  country.    His  life 


■eemed  to  be  merely  pastoral,  except  that  he  dif- 
fered from  some  of  the  ancient  Nomades  in  hav- 


inga  settled  dwelling, 
one  hundred  sheep,  as  mi 
cows,  and  twenty-eight 


His  wealth  consists  of 
goats,  twelve  milk- 
ready  for  the 


From  him  we  first  heard  of  the  general 
tisfaction  which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders 
into  the  other  hemisphere ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
whether  they  would  stay  at  home,  if  they  were 
well  treated,  he  answered  with  indignation,  that 
no  man  willingly  left  his  native  country.  Of  the 
farm,  which  he  himself  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in 
twenty-five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to 
twenty  pounds,  which  he  found  himself  so  little 
able  to  pay,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  some  other  place.  Yet  he  owned  the 
reasonableness  of  raising  the  Highland  rents  in 
a  certain  degree,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 
pay  ten  pounds  for  the  ground  which  he  had 
formerly  had  for  five. 

Our  host,  having  amused  us  for  a  time,  re- 
signed us  to  our  guides.  The  journey  of  this 
day  was  long,  not  that  the  distance  was  great, 
but  that  the  way  was  difficult.  We  were  now 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Highlands,  with  full  leisure 
to  contemplate  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
mountainous  regions,  such  as  have  been,  in 
many  countries,  the  last  shelters  of  national  dis- 
tress, and  are  every  where  the  scenes  of  adven- 
tures, stratagems,  surprises,  and  escapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not  passed  but 
with  difficulty,  not  merely  from  the  labour  of 
climbing ;  for  to  climb  is  not  always  necessary : 
but  because  that  which  is  not  mountain  is  com- 


monly bog,  through  which  the  way  moat  be 

picked  with  caution.  Where  there  are  hills, 
there  is  much  rain,  and  the  torrents  pouring 
down  into  the  intermediate  spaces,  seldom  find 
so  ready  an  outlet,  aa  not  to  stagnate,  till  they 
have  broken  the  texture  of  the  ground. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the 
view  on  either  side,  we  did  not  take  the  height, 
nor  did  we  see  any  that  astonished  us  with  their 
loftiness.  Towards  the  summit  of  one,  then 
was  a  white  spot,  which  I  should  have  called  a 
naked  rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better  eyes, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
country,  declared  rt  to  be  enow.  It  had  already 
lasted  to  the  end  of  August,  and  was  likely  to 
maintain  its  contest  with  the  sun,  till  it  should  be 
reinforced  by  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains  philosophically  con- 
sidered, is  properly  computed  from  the  surface 
of  the  next  sea  ;  but  as  it  affects  the  eye  or  ima- 
gination of  the  passenger,  as  it  makes  either  a 
spectacle  or  an  obstruction,  it  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  place  where  the  rise  begins  to  make  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  plain.  In  extensive 
continents  the  land  may,  by  gradual  elevation, 
attain  great  height,  without  any  other  appear- 
ance than  that  of  a  plane  gently  inclined,  and  if 
hill  placed  upon  such  raised  ground  be  de- 
as  having  its  altitude  equal  to  the  whole 
tbove  the  sea,  the  representation  will  be 


space  above 
fallacious. 

These  mountains  may  be  properly 

from  the  inland  base ;  for  it  is  not 
above  the  sea.    As  we  advanced  at  even- 
ing towards  the  western  coast,  I  did  not  observe 
the  declivity  to  be  greater  than  is  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  the  inland  waters. 

We  passed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which 
commonly  ran  with  a  clear  shallow  stream  over 
a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  These  channels,  which 
seem  so  much  wider  than  the  water  that  they 
convey  would  naturally  require,  are  formed  by 
the  violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  innumerable  streams  that  fall  in 
rainy  weather  from  the  hills,  and  bursting  away 
with  resistless  impetuosity,  make  themselves  a 
passage  proportionate  to  their  mass. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  many  fish.  The  rapidity 
of  the  wintry  deluge  sweeps  them  away,  and 
the  scantiness  of  the  summer  stream  would  hardly 
sustain  them  above  the  ground.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why,  in  fording  the  northern  rivers,  no  fishes 
are  seen,  as  in  England,  wandering  in  the  water. 

Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called,  with  Ho- 
mer's Ida,  abundant  in  springs,  but  few  can  de- 
serve the  epithet  which  he  bestows  upon  Pelion, 
by  waving  their  leaves.  They  exhibit  very  little 
variety ;  being  almost  wholly  covered  with  dark 
heath,  and  even  that  seems  to  be  checked  in  its 
growth.  What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  Uip 
tie  diversified  by  now  and  then  a  stream  rushing 
down  the  steep.  An  eye  accustomed  to  flowery 
pastures  and  waving  harvests,  is  astonished  and 
repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of  hopeless  sterility. 
The  appearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  of 
form  or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  Nature  from 
her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  favours,  left  in 
its  original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  only 
with  one  sullen  power  of  useless  vegetation. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  uniformity 
of  barrenness  can  afford  very  Little  amusement 
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to  the  traveller;  that  it  is  easy  to  sit  at  home 
and  conceive  rocks,  and  heath,  and  waterfalls  ; 
and  that  these  journeys  are  useless  labours, 
which  neither  imprecate  the  imagination,  nor 
enlarge  the  understanding.  It  is  true,  that  of 
far  the  greater  part  of  things,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  such  knowledge  as  description 
may  exhibit,  or  analogy  supply  ;  but  it  is  true, 
likewise,  that  these  ideas  are  always  incom- 
plete, and  that,  at  leasu  till  we  have  compared 
them  with  realities,  we  do  not  know  them  to  be 
just.  As  we  see  more,  wc  become  possessed  of 
more  certainties,  and  consequently  gain  more 

>        principles  of  reasoning,  and  found  a  wider  basis 
of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  Utile  cultivated,  make  a  great  part  of 
the  earth,  and  he  that  has  never  seen  them,  must 

i        live  unacquainted  with  much  of  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human 

I  existence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  en- 
tered a  narrow  valley  not  very  flowery,  but 
sufficiently  verdant  Our  guides  told  us,  that 
the  horses  could  not  travel  all  day  without  rest 
or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
no  grass  would  be  found  in  any  other  place. 
The  request  was  reasonable,  and  the  argument 
cogent.  We  therefore  willingly  dismounted, 
and  diverted  ourselves  as  the  place  gave  us  op- 
portunity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of 
romance  might  have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  trees  to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a 
clear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day 
was  calm,  the  air  was  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either 
side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the 
eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  enter- 
tainment for  itself.  Whether  I  spent  the  hour 
well  I  know  not;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  ease  and  by  choice, 
and  had  no  evils  to  suffer  or  to  fear ;  yet  the 
imaginations  excited  by  the  view  of  an  unknown 
and  untravelled  wilderness  are  not  such  as  arise 
in  the  artificial  solitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a 
flattering  notion  of  self-sufficiency,  a  placid  in- 
dulgence of  voluntary  delusions,  a  secure  ex- 
pansion of  the  fancy,  or  a  cool  concentration  of 
the  mental  powers.  The  phantoms  which  haunt 
a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger  ;  the 
evils  of  dereliction  rush  upon  the  thoughts  ;  man 
is  made  unwillingly  acquainted  with  his  own 
weakness,  and  meditation  shows  him  only  how 
little  he  can  sustain,  and  how  little  he  can  per- 
form. There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitants, 
except  perhaps  a  rude  pile  of  clods  called  a 
summer-hut,  ||  which  a  herdsman  had  rested  in 
the  favourable  seasons.  Whoever  hod  been  in 
the  place  where  I  then  sat,  unprovided  with  pro- 
visions, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  might,  at 
least  before  the  roads  were  made,  have  wandered 
among  the  rocks,  till  he  had  perished  with  hard- 
ship, before  he  could  have  found  cither  food  or 
shelter.  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the 
ridges  of  Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wilderness  to 
the  deserts  of  America? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to 
mount,  and  continued  our  journey  along  the 
aide  of  a  lough,  kept  full  by  many  streams,  which 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  noise  crossed  the 


road  from  the  hills  on  the  other  hand.  These 
currents,  in  their  diminished  state,  after  several 
dry  months,  afford,  to  one  who  has  always  lived 
in  level  countries,  an  unusual  and  delightful 
spectacle;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  such  as 
every  winter  may  be  expected  to  bring,  must 

freapitate  an  impetuous  and  tremendous  flood, 
suppose  the  way  by  which  we  went  is  at  this 
time  impassable. 

GLENSHEAL8. 

The  lough  at  last  ended  in  a  river  broad  and 
shallow  like  the  rest,  but  that  it  may  be  passed 
when  it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridge  over  it.  Be- 
yond it  is  a  valley  called  Glensheals,  inhabited 
by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village 
called  Auknasheals,  consisting  of  many  huts, 
perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  dry-stone,  that  is, 
stones  piled  up  without  mortar. 

We  had,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fort 
Augustus,  taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and  to- 
bacco for  those  Highlanders  who  might  show  us 
any  kindness.  We  were  now  at  a  place  where 
we  could  obtain  milk,  but  must  have  wanted 
bread  if  we  had  not  brought  it.  The  people  of 
this  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any  English, 
and  our  guides  now  became  doubly  necessary  as 
interpreters.  A  woman,  whose  hut  was  distin- 
guished by  greater  spaciousness  and  better  ar- 
chitecture, brought  out  some  pails  of  milk.  The 
villagers  gathered  about  us  in  considerable  num- 
bers, I  believe,  without  any  evil  intention,  but 
with  a  very  savage  wildness  of  aspect  and  man- 
ner. When  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Uo swell 
sliced  the  bread,  and  divided  it  amongst  them, 
as  he  supposed  them  never  to  have  lasted  a 
wheaten  loaf  before.  He  then  gave  them  little 
nieces  of  twisted  tobacco,  and  amonr  the  chil- 
dren  we  distributed  a  small  handful  of  halfpence, 
which  they  received  with  great  eagerness.  Yet 
I  have  been  since  told,  that  the  people  of  that 
valley  are  not  indigent ;  and  when  we  mentioned 
them  afterwards  as  needy  and  pitiable,  a  High- 
land lady  let  us  know,  that  we  might  spare  our 
commiseration ;  for  the  dume  whose  milk  wo 
drank,  had  probably  more  than  a  dozen  milk- 
cows.  She  seemed  unwilling  lo  take  any  price, 
but  being  pressed  lo  make  a  demand,  ai  last 
named  a  shilling.  Honesty  is  not  greater,  where 
elegance  is  less.  One  of  the  by-slanders,  as  we 
were  told  afterwards,  advised  her  to  ask  more, 
but  she  said  a  shilling  was  enough.  We  cave 
her  half-a-crown,  and  I  hope  got  some  credit  by 
our  behaviour ;  for  the  company  said,  if  our 
interpreters  did  not  flatter  us,  that  they  had  not 
seen  such  a  day  since  the  old  laird  of  Macleod 
passed  through  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  were  originally  an  indigent  and  sub- 
ordinate clan,  and  having  no  farms  nor  stock, 
were  in  great  numbers  servants  to  the  Merid- 
ians, who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the  First,  took 
arms  at  the  call  of  the  heroic  Montrose,  and 
were,  in  one  of  his  bailies,  almost  all  destroyed. 
The  women  that  were  left  at  home,  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  husbands,  like  the  Scythian 
ladies  of  old,  married  their  servants,  and  the 

THE  HIGHLANDS. 

As  we  continued  our  journey,  we  were  at 
leisure  to  extend  our  speculations,  and  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  reason  of  those  peculiarities  by  which 
Mich  rugged  regions  as  these  before  us  are  ge- 

Mountainous  countries  commonly  contain  the 
original,  at  least  the  oldest,  race  of  inhabitants, 
for  they  are  not  easily  conquered,  because  they 
must  be  entered  by  narrow  ways,  exposed  to 
every  power  of  mischief  from  those  that  occupy 
the  heights ;  and  every  new  ridge  is  a  new  fur- 
tress,  where  the  defendants  have  again  the  same 
advantages.  If  the  assailants  cither  force  the 
strait,  or  worm  the  summit,  they  gain  only  so 
much  ground ;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take 

possession   "1  tin    l.rxt   rock,    ;uid  Stic   !>T  s  ■>■•  * 

stand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  the  ways 
of  escape  wind  among  the  steeps,  nor  where  the 
bog  has  firmness  to  sustain  them :  besides  that, 
mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing  and 
descending,  distinct  from  strength  or  courage, 
and  attainable  only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concluded,  the  invaders 
arc  dislodged  by  hunger ;  for  in  those  anxious 
and  toilsome  marches,  provisions  cannot  easily 
be  carried,  and  are  never  to  be  found.  The 
wealth  of  mountains  is  cattle,  which,  while  the 
men  stand  in  the  passes  the  women  drive  away. 
Such  lands  at  last  cannot  repay  the  expense  of 
conquest,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
so  often  invaded  by  the  mere  ambition  of  domi- 
nion, as  by  resentment  of  robljeries  and  insults, 
or  the  desire  of  enjoying  in  security  the  more 
fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  arc  long  before  they  are  con- 
quered, they  are  likewise  long  before  they  are 
civilized.  Men  are  softened  by  intercourse  mu- 
tually profitable,  and  instructed  by  comparing 
their  own  notions  with  those  of  others.  Thus 
found  the  maritime  jmrts  of  Britain  made 
irbarous  by  their  commerce  with  the  Gauls. 
Into  a  barren  and  rough  tract  no  stranger  is 
brought  either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  of  pleasure. 
The  inhabitants  having  neither  commodities  for 
nor  money  for  purchase,  seldom  visit  more 
i;  or  if  they  d 


return. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  conquest,  inter- 
mixture or  gradual  refinement,  the  cultivated 
puts  of  a  country  change  their  language.  The 
mountaineers  then  become  a  distinct  nation,  cut 
off  by  dissimilitude  of  speech  from  conversation 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Biscay,  the 
original  Cantabrian,  and  in  Dalecarlia,  the  old 
Swedish,  still  subsists.  Thus  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  speak  the  tongue  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  while  the  other  parts  have  re- 
ceived first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  degree  after- 
wards the  French,  and  then  formed  a  third  lan- 
guage between  them. 

That  the  primitive  manners  are  continued 
where  the  primitive  language  is  spoken,  no  na- 
tion will  desire  me  to  suppose,  for  the  manners 
of  mountaineers  are  commonly  savage,  but  they 
are  rather  produced  by  their  situation  than  de- 
rived from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  man,  that 
whatever  makes  a  distinction  produces  rivalry. 
England,  before  other  causes  of  enmity  were 
found,  was  disturbed  for  some  centuries  by  the 
contests  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties ; 
so  that  at  Oxford  the  peace  of  study  could  for  a 
long  time  be  preserved  only  by 
nuailyoneof 


Trent   A  tract  intersected  by  many  ridges  of 

mountains  naturally  divides  its  inhabitants  into 
petty  nations,  which  are  made,  by  a  thousand 
causes,  enemies  to  each  other.  Each  will  exalt 
its  own  chiefs,  each  will  boast  the  valour  of  its 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  every 
claim  of  superiority  irritates  competition  :  inju- 
ria will  sometimes  be  done,  and  be  more  in- 
juriously  defended ;  retaliation  will  sometimes 
be  attempted,  and  the  debt  exacted  with  too 
much  interest. 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  rob- 
ber was  sheltered  from  justice,  any  man  of  the 
same  clan  might  be  taken  in  his  place.  Tins 
was  a  kind  of  irregular  justice,  which,  though 
lUTiss.irv  m  >iiv;iL'<-  liuit  -s  could  hardly  tail  to 
end  in  a  feud ;  and  a  feud  once  kindled  i 
an  idle  people,  with  no  variety  of 
divert  their  thoughts,  burnt  on  for  ages, 
sullenly  glowing  in  secret  mischief,  or  openly 
blazing  into  public  violence.  Of  the  effects  of 
this  violent  judicature,  there  are  not  wanting 
memorials.  The  cave  is  now  to  be  seen,  to 
which  one  of  the  Campbells,  who  had  injured 
the  Macdonalds,  retirea  with  a  body  of  his  own 
clan.  The  Macdonalds  required  the  offender, 
and  being  refused,  made  a  tire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  by  which  he  and  his  adherents  were 
suffocated  together. 

Mountaineers  are  warlike,  because  by  their 
feuds  and  competitions  they  consider  themselves 
as  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  are  always 
prepared  to  repel  incursions,  or  to  make  them. 
Like  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  state,  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides,  the  Highlanders,  till 
lately,  went  always  armed,  and  carried  their 
weapons  to  visits,  and  to  church. 
Mountaineers  arc  thievish,  because  they  arc 


.  _n  grow  richer  only  by  robbery.  They 
regularly  plunder  their  neighbours,  for  their 
neighbours  are  commonly  their  enemies ;  and 
having  lost  that  reverence  for  property  by  which 
the  order  of  civil  life  is  preserved,  soon  consider 
all  as  enemies  whom  they  do  not  reckon  as 
friends,  and  think  themselves  licensed  to  invade 
whatever  they  are  not  obliged  to  protect, 
By  a  strict  administration  of  the  lawi 
the  laws  have  been  introduced  into  the 
lands,  this  disposition  to  thievery  is  very  much 
repressed.  Thirty  years  ago  no  herd  had  ever 
been  conducted  through  the  mountains  without 
paying  tribute  in  the  night  to  some  of  the  clans ; 
but  cattle  are  now  driven,  and  passengers  travel, 
without  danger,  fear,  or  molestation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  high- 
est esteem  is  personal  courage,  and  with  the 
ostentatious  display  of  courage  are  closely  con- 
nected promptitude  of  offence,  and  quickness  of 
resentment  The  Highlanders,  before  they 
were  disarmed,  were  so  addicted  to  quarrels, 
that  the  boys  used  to  follow  any  public  pro- 
cession or  ceremony,  however  festive  or  how- 
ever solemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle,  which 
was  sure  to  happen  before  the  company  dis- 


from  the  scat  of  government  and  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  they  are  very  little  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sovereign,  or  within  the  reach  of 
national  justice.  Law  is  nothing  without  power ; 
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easily  executed,  nor  perhaps  very  safely  promul- 
gated, among  men,  ignorantly  proud  and  habitu- 
ally violent,  unconnected  with  the  general  system, 
and  accustomed  to  reverence  only  their  own  lords. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  erect  many 
particular  jurisdictions,  and  commit  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  and  the  decision  of  right,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  country  who  could  enforce 
their  own  decrees.  It  immediately  appears  that 
such  judges  will  be  often  ignorant,  and  often 

Enrtial  ;  hut  in  the  immaturity  of  political  esta- 
lishments  no  better  expedient  could  be  found. 


As  government  advances  towards  perfection 
provincial  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  empire 
gradually  abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law, 
were  by  consequence  themselves  lawless.  Their 
vassals  had  no  shelter  from  outrages  and  op- 
pressions ;  hut  were  condemned  to  endure  with- 
out resistance,  the  caprices  of  wantonness  and 
the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlands,  some  great  lords  had  an 
hereditary  jurisdiction  over  counties :  and  some 
chieftains  over  their  own  lands;  till  the  final 
conquest  of  the  Highlands  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  crushing  all  the  local  courts,  ana  of  ex- 
tending the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the 
low  and  the  high  in  the  deepest  recesses,  and 
obscurest  corners. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of 
royalty,  they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
any  question,  to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim 
of  lands  between  two  powerful  Inirda  was  de- 
cided like  a  contest  for  dominion  between  sove- 
reign powers.  They  drew  their  forces  into 
the  field,  and  right  attended  on  the  strongest. 
This  was  in  ruder  times  the  common  practice, 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  could  seldom  control. 

Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  king 
William  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a 
plain  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Inverness,  be- 
tween the  clans  of  Mackintosh  and  Macdonald 
of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  refused  to  nay  the  dues  demanded 
from  him  by  Mackintosh,  as  his  superior  lord. 
They  disdained  the  interposition  of  judges  and 
laws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  clan,  fought  a  formal  battle, 
in  which  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the 
aide  of  Mackintosh,  without  a  complete  victory 
to  either.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  own 
authority.  * 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed 
alliances,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be 
found,  and  some  consequences  still  remain  as 
lasting  evidences  of  petty  legality.  The  terms 
of  one  of  these  confederacies,  were,  that  each 
should  support  tho  other  in  the  right,  or  in  the 
wrong,  except  against  the  km-. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  distinct 
races,  and  are  careful  to  preserve  their  genea- 
logies. Men  in  a  small  district  necessarily 
mingled  blood  by  intermarriages,  and  combine 
•t  last  into  one  family,  with  a  common  interest 
in  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  every  individual. 
Then  begins  that  union  of  affections,  and  co- 
operation of  endeavours,  that  constitute  a  clan. 
They  who  consider  themselves  as  ennobled  by 
their  family,  will  think  highly  of  their  proge- 
nitors ;  and  they  who  through  successive  genc- 
i  live  always  together  in  the  same  place, 


will  preserve  local  stories  and  hereditary  preju- 
dices. Thus  every  Highlander  can  talk  of  nif 
ancestors,  and  recount  the  outrages  which  they 
suneren  irom  uic  wickcu  innaDiianis  01  tne  next 
valley. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  habitation  among 
mountains,  and  such  were  the  qualities  of  the 
Highlanders,  while  their  rocks  secluded  them 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  an 
unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  arc  now 
losing  their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle 
with  the  general  community. 

GLENELO. 

We  left  Auknasheala  and  the  Macraes  in  the 

afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  came  to  K  auk  en, 
a  high  hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep 
and  narrow  that  it  is  very  difficult  There  is 
now  a  design  of  making  another  way  round  the 
bottom.  Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horse, 
weary  with  the  steepness  of  the  rise,  staggered 
a  little,  and  I  called  in  haste  to  the  Highlander 
to  hold  him.  This  was  the  only  moment  of  my 
journey  in  which  I  thought  myself  endangered. 

Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were 
told,  that  at  Glenelg,  on  the  seaside,  we  should 
come  to  a  house  of  lime  and  slate  and  glass. 
This  image  of  magnificence  raised  our  expecta- 
tion. At  last  we  came  to  our  inn,  weary  and 
peevish,  and  began  to  inquire  for  meat  and  beds. 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catalogue 
very  copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk 
bread,  no  eggs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  exp 
much  satisfaction.  Here,  however,  we  were  to 
stay.  Whiskey  we  might  have,  and  1  believe  at 
last  they  caught  a  fowl  and  killed  it.  We  had 
some  bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourselves 
to  bo  contented,  when  we  had  a  very  eminent 
proof  of  Highland  hospitality.  Along  some 
miles  of  the  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentleman's 
servant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with  very 
little  notice  on  our  part  He  left  ua  near 
Glenelg,  and  we  thought  on  him  no  more  till  he 
come  to  us  again  in  about  two  hours,  with  a 


knowing  the  penury  of  the  place,  had  thia  atten- 
tion to  two  men,  whose  names  perhaps  he  had 
not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindness 
to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could  be  i 
ed  to  him  only  by  their  necessities. 

We  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out 
of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to  repose, 
started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a 
Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circumstances 
of  no  elegant  recital  concurred  to  disgust  us. 
We  had  been  frighted  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh, 
with  discouraging  representations  of  Highland 
lodgings.  Sleep,  however,  was  necessary.  Our 
Highlanders  had  at  last  found  some  hay,  with 
which  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I  directed 
them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  slept 
upon  it  in  my  riding  coaL  Mr.  Boswell  being 
more  delicate,  laid  himself  sheets,  with  hay  r~ 
and  under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  a 
man. 

ARMIDEL. 


In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Having 
procured  a  boat,  we  dismissed  our  highlanders, 
I  would  recommend  to  the  service  of  any 
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ferried  over  to  the 
isle  of  Sky.  We  landed  at  Arrnidel,  where  we 
were  met  on  the  sand*  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  who  was  at  that  lime  there  with  his 
lady,  preparing  to  leave  the  island  and  reside  at 


Armidfl  is  a  neat  house,  built  where  the  Mac- 
donalds  had  once  a  seat,  which  was  burnt  in 
the  commotions  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
The  walled  orchard, 


belonged  to  the 
It  is  well  shaded 


by  tall  ash- trees,  of  a  species,  aa  Mr.  James  the 
fossilist  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 
This  plantation  is  very  properly  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  new  account  of  the  state 
of  Britain,  and  deserves  attention ;  because  it 
proves  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the  He- 
brides is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature. 

As  we  sat  at  Sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were 
entertained,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  north,  with  the  melody  of  the  bagpipe. 
Every  thing  in  those  countries  has  its  history. 
As  the  bagpiper  was  playing,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man informed  us,  that  in  some  remote  time,  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glengarv  having  been  injured, 
or  <-M" ■tided,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Culloden,  and 
resolving  to  have  justice  or  vengeance,  came  to 
Culloden  on  a  Sunday,  where,  finding  their  ene- 
mies at  worship,  they  shut  them  up  in  the  church, 
which  they  set  on  fire :  and  this,  said  he,  is  the 
tune  which  the  piper  played  while  they  were 
burning. 

un,  de- 


rrations  like  this,  however  uncertain, 
the  notice  of  a  traveller,  because  they  arc 


the  only  records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  histo- 
rians, and  afford  the  most  genuine  representa- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlander,  are 
comprehended  in  Scotland  all  that  now  speak 
the  Erse  language,  or  retain  the  primitive  man- 
ners, whether  they  live  among  the  mountains  or 
in  the  islands ;  and  in  that  sense  I  use  the  name, 
when  there  is  not  some  apparent  reason  for 
making  a  distinction. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogues,  a 
kind  of  artless  shoes,  stitched  with  thongs  so 
loosely,  that  though  they  defend  the  foot  from 
•tones,  they  do  not  exclude  water.  Brogues 
were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with  the  nair 
inwards,  and  such  are  perhaps  still  used  in  rude 
and  remote  parts  i  but  they  are  said  not  to  last 
above  two  days.  Where  life  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, they  are  now  made  of  leather  tanned 
with  oak-bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  the 
bark  of  birch,  or  roots  of  tormentil,  a  substance 
recommended  in  defect  of  bark,  about  forty  years 
ago,  to  the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  to  whom  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom  voted  a  reward. 
The  leather  of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated 
by  vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
very  durable. 

My  inquiries  about  brogues  gave  me  an  early 
specimen  of  Highland  information.  One  day  I 
wa»  told,  that  to  make  brogues  was  a  domestic 
art,  which  every  man  practised  for  himself,  and 
that  a  pair  of  brogues  was  the  work  of  an  hour. 
I  supposed  that  the  husband  made  brogues  as 
the  wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told 
me,  that  a  brogue-maker  waa  a  trade,  and  that 
ft  pair  would  cost  half-a-crown.  It  will  easily 
occur  that  these  representations  may  both  be 


them,  and  in  others  make  them  for  ihemsel.w , 
but  I  had  lx>th  the  accounts  in  the  same  house 
within  two  days. 

Many  of  my  subsequent  inquiries  upon  more 
interesting  topics  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty. 
He  that  travels  in  the  Highlands  may  easily  satu- 
rate his  soul  with  intelligence,  if  he  will  ac- 
quiesce in  the  first  account.  The  Highlander 
gives  to  every<mestion  an  answer  so  prompt  and 
peremptory,  that  skepticism  itself  is  dared  into 
silence,  and  the  mind  sinks  before  the  bold  re- 
porter in  unresisting  credulity  ;  but  if  a  second 
question  be  ventured,  it  breaks  the  enchantment ; 
tor  it  is  immediately  discovered,  that  what  was 
told  so  confidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and  that 
such  fearlessness  of  assertion  was  either  the 
sport  of  negligence,  or  the  refuge  of  igno- 
rance. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  them- 
selves, it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  accounts  of 
different  men  are  contradictory.  The  traditions 
of  an  ignorant  and  savage  people  have  been  for 
ages  negligently  heard,  and  unskilfully  related. 
Distant  events  must  have  been  mingled  together, 
and  the  actions  of  one  man  given  to  another. 
These,  however,  are  deficiencies  in  story,  for 
which  no  man  is  now  to  be  censured.  It  were 
enough,  if  what  there  is  yet  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining were  accurately  inspected  and  justly  i 
presented ;  but  such  is  the  laxity  of  Highla 
conversation,  that  the  inquirer  is  kept  in  conti- 
nual suspense,  and,  by  a  kind  of 
trogradation,  knows  less  as  he  he* 

In  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The 
law  by  which  the  Highlanders  have  boon  obliged 
to  change  the  form  ot  their  dress,  has,  in  all  the 
places  that  we  have  visited,  been  universally 
obeyed.  I  have  seen  only  one  gentleman  com- 
pletely clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by  him 
it  was  worn  only  occasionally  and  wantonly. 
The  common  people  do  not  think  themselves 
under  any  legal  necessity  of  having  coats ;  for 
they  say  that  the  law  against  plaids  was  made 
by  Loral  Hard  wick  e,  ana  was  in  force  only  far 
hts  life :  but  the  same  poverty  that  made  it  then 
difficult  for  them  to  change  their  clothing,  hinders 
them  now  from  changing  it  again. 

The  fillibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  very 
common,  and  the  bonnet  slmost  universal ;  but 
their  attire  is  such  as  produces,  in  a 
degree,  the  effect  intended  by  the  law, 
ing  the  dissimilitude  of  appearance  between  the 
Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain ; 
and,  if  dress  be  supposed  to  have  much  in- 
fluence, facilitates  their  coalition  with  their  fel- 
low-subjects. 

What  we  have  long  used,  we  naturally  like ; 
and  therefore  the  Highlanders  were  unwilling  to 
lay  aside  their  plaid,  which  yet  to  an  unpreju- 
diced spectator  must  appear  an  incommodious 
and  cumbersome  dress ;  for  hanging  loose  upon 
the  body,  it  must  flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or 
require  one  of  the  hands  to  keep  it  close.  The 
Romans  always  laid  aside  the  gown  when  they 
had  any  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  dress  so  unsuit- 
able to  war,  that  the  same  word  which  .signified 
a  gown,  signified  peace.  .The  chief  use  of  a  plaid 
seems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  corn  mod  iously 
wrap  themselves  in  it  when  they  were  obliged  to 
sleep  without  a  better  cover. 
In  our  passage  from  Scotland  to  Sky,  we 
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wet  for  the  first  time  with  a  shower.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Highland  winter,  after 
which  we  were  told  that  a  succession  of  three 
dry  days  was  not  to  be  expected  for  many 
months.  The  winter  of  the  Hebrides  consists  of 
little  more  than  rain  and  wind.  As  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  ocean  never  frozen,  the  blasts  that 
come  to  them  over  the  water,  are  too  much  soft- 
ened to  have  the  power  of  congelation.  The 
salt  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  shoot  very 
far  into  the  island,  never  have  any  ice  upon  them, 
and  the  pools  of  fresh  water  will  never  bear  the 
walker.  The  snow  that  sometimes  falls,  is  soon 
dissolved  by  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  cruel  climate, 
yet  the  dark  months  are  here  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress; because  the  summer  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  itself,  and  winter  comes  with  its  cold 


CORIATACHAN  IN  8KY. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Armidcl,  brought  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of 
Raasay,  which  lies  east  of  Sky.  It  is  incredible 
how  soon  the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated 
in  these  narrow  countries  by  the  love  of  talk, 
which  much  leisure  produces,  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular  conversation 
by  a  new  topic  The  arrival  of  strangers  at  a 
place  so  rarely  visited,  excites  rumour,  and 
quickens  curiosity.  I  know  not  whether  we 
touched  at  any  corner,  where  fame  had  not 
already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raasay,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  over  a  large  part  of  Sky. 
We  were  furnished  therefore  with  horses  and  a 
guide.  In  the  islands  there  are  no  roads,  nor  any 
marks  by  which  a  stranger  may  find  his  way. 
The  horseman  has  always  at  his  side  a  native  of 
the  place,  who,  by  pursuing  game,  or  tending 
cattle,  or  being  often  employed  in  messages  or 
conduct,  has  learned  where  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
has  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  a  horse  and  his 
rider  a  passage,  and  where  the  moss  or  bog  is 
hard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  are  avoided 
as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and  therefore 
the  journey  is  made  generally  from  precipice  to 
precipice ;  from  which  if  the  eye  ventures  to 
look  down,  it  sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity, 
whence  the  rush  of  water  is  sometimes  heard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm 
than  danger.  The  Highlander  walks  carefully 
before,  and  the  horse  accustomed  to  the  ground, 
follows  him  with  little  deviation.  Sometimes 
the  hill  is  too  steep  for  the  horseman  to  keep  his 
seat,  and  sometimes  the  moss  is  too  tremulous 
to  bear  the  double  weight  of  horse  and  man.  The 
rider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Journeys  made  in  this  manner  are  rather  tedi- 
ous than  long.  A  very  few  miles  require  several 
hours.  From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Coria- 
tachon,  a  house  very  pleasantly  situated  between 
two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the 
island  behind  iu  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon.  by  whom  we  were  treated  with  very 
liberal  hospitality,  among  a  more  numerous  and 
elegant  company  than  it  could  have  been  sup- 
posed easy  to  collect. 

The  hifl  behind  the  house  we  did  not  climb. 
The  weather  was  rough,  and  the  height  and 
steepness  discouraged  us.   We  were  told  that 


there  is  a  cairn  upon  it.  A  cairn  is  aheap  of 
stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  eminent  for 
dignity  of  birth,  or  splendour  of  achievements. 
It  is  said,  that  by  digging,  an  urn  is  always  found 
under  these  cairns;  they  must  therefore  have 
been  thus  piled  by  a  people  whose  custom  was 
to  bum  the  dead.  To  pile  stones  is,  I  believe,  a 
northern  custom,  and  to  bum  the  body  was  the 
Roman  practice ;  nor  do  I  know  when  it  was 
that  these  two  acts  of  sepulture  were  united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuation  of  our  journey  ;  but  we  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  interruption.  We  saw  in 
every  place,  what  we  chiefly  desired  to  know, 
the  manners  of  the  people.  We  had  company, 
and  if  we  had  chosen  retirement,  we  might  have 
hod  books. 

I  never  was  in  any  house  of  the  islands  where 
I  did  not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one, 
if  I  stayed  long  enough  to  want  them,  except  one 
from  which  the  family  was  removed.  Literature 
is  not  neglected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  Hebri- 
diana. 

It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in 
countries  so  little  frequented  as  the  islands,  there 
are  no  houses  where  travellers  are  entertained 
for  money.  He  that  wanders  about  these  wilds, 
either  procures  recommendations  to  those  whose 
habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or  when  night  snd 
weariness  come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of 
general  hospitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cottage, 
he  can  expect  little  more  than  shelter ;  for  the 
cottagers  have  little  more  for  themselves  ;  but  if 
his  good  fortune  brings  him  to  the  residence  of  a 
gentleman,  he  will  be  glad  of  a  storm  to  prolong 
his  slay.  There  is,  however,  one  inn  by  the  sea- 
side at  Sconsor,  in  Sky,  where  the  post-office  is 
kepL 

At  the  tables  where  a  stranger  is  received, 
neither  plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract 
of  land  so  thinly  inhabited  must  have  much  wild 
fowl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a 
dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is  every 
where  to  be  had.  That  the  sea  abounds  with 
fish,  needs  not  to  be  told,  for  il  supplies  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  The  isle  of  Sky  has  stags  and 
roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They  send  very  nume- 
rous droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposed  to  want  beef  at  home. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
have  the  common  domestic  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every 
family  must  kill  its  own  meat,  and  roast  part  of 
it  somewhat  sooner  than  Apicius  would  pre- 
scribe. Every  kind  of  flesh  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
celled by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  English 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet 
very  far  from  bad,  and  he  that  shall  complain  of 
his  fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved  his  deli- 
cacy more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  sale 
by  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  they  are  as  good 
as  other  places  commonly  afford,  except  that  the 
geese,  by  feeding  in  the  sea,  have  universally  a 
fishy  rankness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  be- 
tween the  wild  and  domestic  kinds.  They  are 
so  tame  as  to  own  a  home,  and  so  wild  as  some- 
times to  fly  quite  away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coarse 
and  hard,  to  which  r~ 
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en? »y  reconciled.  The  barley  cakes  are  thicker 
and  softer  ;  I  began  to  eat  them  without  unwil- 
lingness ;  the  blackness  of  their  colour  raises 
gome  dislike,  but  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable. 
In  moat  houses  there  is  wheat  flour,  with  which 
we  were  sure  to  be  treated  if  we  staid  long 
enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  As  nei- 
ther yeast  nor  leaven  are  used  among  thetn,  their 
breaaof  every  kind  is  unfermenled.  They  make 
only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  of  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's 
diet  I  can  give  no  account,  as  soon  as  he  appears 
in  tho  morning,  swallows  a  glass  of  whiskey; 
yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  I  never 
was  present  at  much  intemperance;  but  no  man 
is  to  abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram, 
which  they  call  a  ahaik. 

The  word  vhiakry  signifies  water,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  strong  tenter,  or  dis- 
tilled liquor.  The  spirit  drunk  in  the  North  is 
drawn  from  barley.  I  never  tasted  it,  except 
once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when 
I  thought  it  preferable  to  any  English  malt  bran- 
dy. Ft  was  strong,  but  not  pungent,  and  was 
free  from  the  empyreumatic  taste  or  smell. 
What  was  the  process  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
inquiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  improve  the  art  of 


poison  pleasant. 
Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the 
breakfast,  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether  of 
the  lowlands  or  mountains,  must  be  confessed 
to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  accompa- 
nied not  only  with  butter,  but  with  honey,  con- 
serves, and  marmalades.  If  on  epicure  could 
remove  by  a  wish,  in  quest  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, wherever  he  had  supped  he  would  break- 
fast in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found 
H  not  very  easy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the 
tea-table  by  plates  piled  with  large  slices  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  which  mingles  its  less  grateful 
odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

Where  many  questions  are  to  be  asked,  some 
will  be  omitted.  I  forgot  to  inquire  how  they 
were  supplied  with  so  much  exotic  luxury.  Per- 
haps the  French  may  bring  them  wine  for  wool, 
and  the  Dutch  give  them  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
fishing  season,  in  exchange  for  fresh  provision. 
Their  trade  is  unconstrained  ;  they  pay  no  cus- 
toms, for  there  is  no  officer  to  demand  them  ; 
whatever,  therefore,  is  made  dear  only  by  impost, 
is  obtained  here  at  an  easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  differs  very 
little  from  a  dinner  in  England,  except  that,  in 
the  place  of  tarts,  there  are  always  set  different 
preparations  of  milk.  This  part  of  their  diet 
will  admit  some  improvement  Though  they 
have  milk,  and  eggs,  and  sugar,  few  of  them 
know  how  to  compound  them  in  a  custard. 
Their  gardens  afford  them  no  great  variety,  but 
they  have  always  some  vegetables  on  the  table. 
Potatoes  at  least  are  never  wanting,  which, 
though  they  have  not  known  them  long,  are  now 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  food.  They 
are  not  of  the  mealy,  but  the  viscous  kind. 

Their  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes, 
an  Englishman,  at  the  first  Lute,  is  not  likely  to 
approve,  but  the  culinary  compositions  of  every 
country  are  often  such"  as  become  grateful  to 
other  nations  only  by  degrees  ;  though  I  have 
read  a  French  author,  who,  in  the  elation  of  his 
heart,  says,  that  French  cookery  pleases  all  I 


!  foreigners,  but 
Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  are  like  their  dinners,  various 
and  plentiful.  The  table  is  always  covered  with 
elegant  linen.  Their  plates  for  common  use  are 
often  of  that  kind  of  manufacture  which  is 
called  cream-coloured,  or  queen's  ware.  They 
use  silver  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  common 
in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  spoon  of  bora 
but  in  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright 
or  very  sharp.  They  are  indeed  instruments  of 
which  the  Highlanders  have  not  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  use.  They  were  not 
regularly  laid  on  the  table,  before  the  prohibition 
ofarras,  and  the  change  of  dress.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  Highlander  wore  his  knife  as  a  com- 
panion to  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and  when  the  < 
pany  sat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  had  I 
cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  for  i 
who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it  to 
mouths. 

Thore  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of 


tional  manners  so  quick,  so  great,  and  so  gene- 
ral, as  that  which  has  operated  in  the  Highlands 
by  the  last  conquest,  and  the  subsequent  laws. 
We  came  thither  too  late  to  see  what  we  expect- 
ed, a  people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  antiquated  life.    The  clans  retain  little 
now  of  their  original  character  ;  their  ferocity  of 
temper  is  softened,  their  military  ardour  is  extin- 
guished, their  dignity  of  independence  is  de- 
pressed, their  contempt  of  government  is  sub- 
dued, and  their  reverence  for  their  chiefs  abated. 
Of  what  they  had  before  the  late  conquest  of 
their  country,  there  remain  only  their  language 
and  their  poverty.    Their  language  is  attacked 
on  every  side.   Schools  are  erected,  in  which 
English  onlv  is  taught,  and  there  were  lately 
some  who  thought  it  reasonable  to  refuse  them 
a  version  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that  they  might 
have  no  monument  of  their  mother-tongue. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abated,  cannot 
be  mentioned  among  the  unpleasing  consequen- 
ces of  subjection.  They  are  now  acquainted 
with  money,  and  the  possibility  of  gain  will  by 
degrees  make  them  industrious.    Such  is  the 


effect  of  the  late  regulations,  that  a  longer  joor- 
ney  than  to  the  Highlands  must  be  taken  by  him 
whose  curiosity  pants  for  savage  virtues  and  bar- 
barous grandeur. 

RAASAT. 

At  the  first  intermission  of  the  stormy  weather 
we  were  informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to 
convey  us  to  Raasay,  attended  us  on  the  coast. 
We  had  from  this  time  our  intelligence  facilita- 
ted, and  our  conversation  enlarged,  by  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Macqueen,  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Skv.  whose  knowledge  and  politeness  give  him 
a  title  equally  to  kindness  and  respect,  and  who, 
from  this  time,  never  forsook  us  till  we  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  Sky,  and  the  adjacent  places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mal- 


colm Macleod,  a  gentleman  of  Raasav.  The 
water  was  calm,  and  the  rowers  were  vigorous ; 
so  that  our  passage  was  quick  and  pleasant — 
When  we  came  near  the  island,  we  saw  the 
laird's  house,  a  neat  modern  fabric,  and  found 
Mr.  Macloed,  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  with 
many  gentlemen,  expecting  us  on  the  beach. — 
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We  hod,  as  at  all  other  places,  some  difficulty  in 
landing.  The  crags  were  irregularly  broken, 
and  a  false  step  would  have  been  very  mia- 


ous. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great 
labour,  have  been  hewn  almost  into  a  regular 
flight  of  steps ;  and  as  there  are  no  other  landing 
places,  I  considered  this  rugged  ascent  as  the 
consequence  of  a  form  of  fife  inured  to  hard- 
ships, and  therefore  not  studious  of  nice  accom- 
modations. But  I  know  not  whether,  for  many 
ages,  it  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  military 
policy,  to  keep  the  country  not  easily  accessible. 
The  rocks  are  natural  fortifications,  and  an  ene- 
my climbing  with  difficulty  was  easily  destroyed 
by  those  who  stood  high  above  him. 
Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We 
1  nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty, 
the  usual  refreshments,  and  the  usual  con- 
ition,  the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  car- 
was  then  rolled  off  the  floor ;  the  musician 
i  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited 
to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater 
alacrity.  The  general  air  of  festivity,  which 
predominated  in  this  place,  so  far  remote  from 


to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of  pleasure, 
struck  the  imagination  with  a  delightful  sur- 
prise, analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unex- 
pected emersion  from  darkness  into  light 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased, 
and  six  and  thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tables 
in  the  same  room.  After  supper  the  ladies  sung 
songs,  to  which  I  listened  as  an  English 
to  an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the 
I  of  words  which  I  did  not  understand. 
I  inquired  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was 
told  of  one,  that  it  was  a  love-song,  and  of  ano- 
ther, that  it  was  a  farewell  composed  by  one  of 
the  islanders  that  was  going,  in  this  epidemical 
fury  of  emigration,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Ame- 
rica. What  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been 
taught  to  lament  by  precedent,  I  should  gladly 
have  known;  but  the  lady,  by  whom  I  sat, 
thought  herself  not  equal  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  islands 
of  Raasay,  Rona,  and  Fladda,  and  possesses  an 
extensive  district  in  Sky.  The  estate  has  not, 
during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or  lost  a  sin- 
gle acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  conti- 
nued for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsist- 
ing between  Macleod  of  Raasay,  and  Macdon- 
aid  of  Sky,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  survi- 
vor always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  deceased  ;  a 
natural  memorial  of  military  friendship.  At  the 
death  of  the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  his 
sword  was  delivered  to  the  present  laird  of 
Ransav. 

The"  family  of  Raasay  consists  of  the  laird, 
the  lady,  three  sons,  and  ten  daughters.  For 
the  sons  there  is  a  tutor  in  the  house,  and  the 
lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilful  and  diligent  in  the 
education  of  her  girls.  More  gentleness  of 
manners,  or  a  more  pleasing  appearance  of  do- 
mestic society,  is  not  found  in  the  most  polished 
countries. 

Raasay  is  the  only  inhabited  island  in  Mr. 
M  acleod's  possession.  Rona  and  Fladda  afford 
only  pasture  for  cattle,  of  which  one  hundred  and 


sixty  winter  in  Rona, 
of  a  solitary  herdsman. 

The  length  of  Raasay  is,  by  computation,  fif- 
teen miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  These  coun- 
tries have  never  been  measured,  and  the  compu- 
tation by  null's  is  negligent  and  arbitrary.  We 
observed  in  travelling,  that  the  nominal  and 
real  distance  of  places  had  very  little  relation  to 
each  other.  Raasay  probably  contains  near  a 
hundred  square  miles.  It  affords  not  much 
ground,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  cither  for 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and 
barren.  The  cattle  often  perish  by  falling  from 
the  precipices.  It  is  like  the  other  islands,  I 
think,  generally  naked  of  shade,  but  it  is  naked 
by  neglect ;  for  the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and 
very  large  forest  trees  grow  about  his  house. 
Like  other  hilly  countries,  it  has  many  rivulets. 
One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  at  least 
one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  fish  than  trouts 
and  eels.  The  trouts  which  I  have  seen  are  not 
large ;  the  colour  of  their  flesh  is  tinged  as  in 
England.  Of  their  eels  I  can  give  no  account, 
having  never  tasted  them  ;  for  I  believe  they  are 
not  considered  as  wholesome  food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  ani- 
mals, and  reject  others ;  and  as  the  principle  is 
not  evident  "  "  not  uniform.  That  which  is 
selected  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
neighbours  abhorred  as  loathsome.  The  Nea- 
politans lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a 
famine.  An  Englishman  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on 
frogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horse-flesh  with 
a  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky, 
I  know  not  whether  of  the  other  islands,  hold 
not  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon,  in  abhor- 
rence,  and  accordingly  I  never  saw  a  bog  in  the 
Hebrides,  except  one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but 
neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has 
them  not,  might  be  asked,  but  that  of  such 
questions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any  na- 
tion want  what  it  might  have?  Why  are  not 
spices  transplanted  to  America  ?  Why  does  tea 
continue  to  bo  brought  from  China?  Life  im- 
proves but  by  slow  degrees,  and  much  in  every 
place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  roebucks  in  Raasay,  but  without  effect 
The  young  ones  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear, 
and  the  old  can  very  seldom  be  taken  alive. 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. That  they  have  few  or  none  of  either 
in  Sky,  they  impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxes, 
and  have  therefore  set  *°r  *°mc  years  past,  a 
price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  number 
was  diminished,  has  been  gradually  raised,  from 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea,  a  sum 
so  great  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  in  a  short 
time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as  England 
from  wolves.  The  fund  for  these  rewards  is  a 
tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposed  by  the 
farmers  on  themselves,  and  said  to  be  paid  with 
great  willingness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  inlands  are  foxes, 
otters,  and  weasels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than 
those  of  England  ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  in 
a  far  greater  proportion.  I  saw  one  at  Armidel, 
of  a  sire  much  beyond  that  which  I  supposed 
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them  ever  to  Attain ;  and  Mr.  Maclean,  the  heir  of 
Col,  a  roan  of  middle  stature,  informed  me  that 
he  once  shot  an  otter,  of  which  the  tail  reached 
the  ground,  when  he  held  up  the  head  to  a  level 
with  hi  a  own.  I  expected  the  otter  to  have  a 
foot  particularly  formed  for  the  art  of  swim- 
ming ;  but  upon  examination,  I  did  not  find  it 
differing  much  from  that  of  a  spaniel.  As  he 
preys  in  the  sea,  he  does  little  visible  mischief, 
and  is  killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters  are 
sometimes  teen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits, 
for  they  have  no  foxes.  Some  depredations, 
such  as  were  never  made  before,  have  caused  a 
suspicion  that  a  fox  has  been  latrlv  landed  in  the 
island  by  spite  or  wantonness.  This  imaginary 
stranger  has  never  yet  been  seen,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  mischief  was  done  by  some 
other  animal.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  creature  so 
ungentle,  whose  head  could  have  been  sold  in 
Sky  for  a  guinea,  should  he  kept  alive  only  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  sending  him  to  prey  upon 
a  neighbour:  and  the  passage  from  Sky  is  wider 
than  a  fox  would  venture  to  swim,  unless  he 
were  chased  by  dogs  into  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
then  his  strength  would  enable  him  to  cross. 
How  beasts  of  prey  came  into  any  islands,  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  In  cold  countries  they  take 
advantage  of  hard  winters,  and  travel  over  the 
ice :  but  this  is  a  very  scanty  solution  ;  for  they 
are  found  where  they  have  no  discoverable 
lnc&ns  of  corning 

The  corn  of  this  island  is  but  little.  I  saw 
the  harvest  of  a  small  field.  The  women  reaped 
the  corn,  and  the  men  bound  up  the  sheaves. 
The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  harvest-song,  in  which  all 
their  voices  were  united.  They  accompany  in 
the  Highlands  every  action  which  can  be  done 
in  equal  time,  with  an  appropriated  strain,  which 
has,  they  say,  not  much  meaning ;  but  its  effects 
are  regularity  and  cheerfulness.  The  ancient 
proccleusmatic  song,  by  which  the  rowers  of 

C alleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
ivc  been  of  this  kind.   There  is  now  an  oar- 
aong  used  by  the  Hebridians. 

The  ground  of  Raasay  seems  fitter  for  cattle 
than  for  corn,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  the 
number  is  very  great  The  laird  himself  keeps 
a  herd  of  four  hundred,  one  hundred  of  which 
are  annually  sold.  Of  an  extensive  domain, 
which  he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  he  considers 
the  sale  of  cattle  as  repaying  him  the  rent,  and 
supports  the  plenty  of  a  very  liberal  table  with 
the  remaining  product. 

Raasay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long 
inhabited.  On  one  side  of  it  they  show  caves 
into  which  the  rude  nations  of  the  first  ages  re- 
treated from  the  weather.  These  dreary  vaults 
might  have  had  other  uses.  There  is  still  a 
cavity  near  the  house  called  the  oar-cave,  in 
which  the  seamen,  after  one  of  those  piratical 
expeditions  which  in  rougher  times  were  very 
frequent,  used,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide  their 
oars.  This  hollow  was  near  the  sea,  that  no- 
thing so  necessary  might  be  far  to  be  fetched ; 
and  it  was  secret,  that  enemies,  if  they  landed, 
could  find  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  very  evident 
of  what  use  it  was  to  hide  their  oars  from  those, 
who  if  they  were  masters  of  the  coast,  could 
take  away  their  boats. 
A  proof  much  stronger  of  the  distance  at 


which  the  first  possessors  of  this  island 

from  the  present  time,  is  afforded  by  the 
heads  of  arrows,  which  are  very  frequtntly 
picked  up.  The  people  call  them  elf-bolts,  and 
believe  that  the  fairies  shoot  them  at  the  cattle. 


They  nearly  resemble  those  which  Mr.  Banks 
has  lately  brought  from  the  savage  countries  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  must  have  been  made  by 
a  nation  to  which  the  use  of  metals  was  un- 


The  number  of  this  little  community  has 
never  been  counted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  I  ob- 
tained any  positive  account,  consistent  with  the 
result  of  political  computation.  Not  many  years 
ago,  the  late  laird  led  out  one  hundred  men 
upon  a  military  expedition.  The  sixth  part  of  a 
people  is  supposed  capable  of  bearing  arms: 
Raasay  had  therefore  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
But  because  it  is  not  likely  that  every  man  able 
to  serve  in  the  field  would  follow  the  summons, 
or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his  lands  totally 
defenceless,  or  take  away  all  the  hands  qualified 
for  labour,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  half  as  many 
might  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home.  The  whole 
number  then  will  be  nine  hundred  ;  or  nine  to  a 
square  mile ;  a  degree  of  populousness  greater 
than  those  tracts  of 
They  are  content  wit 
ful  to  their  chiefs,  and  yet 
fever  of  migration. 

Near  the  house  i 


>ubc  at  Raasay  is  a  chapel  unroofed 
which  has  long  been  used  only 
burial.    About  the  churches  in  the 


islands  are  small  squares  enclosed  with  stone, 
which  belong  to  particular  families,  as  reposito- 
ries for  the  dead.  At  Raasay  there  is  one,  I 
think,  for  the  proprietor,  and  one  for  some  col- 
lateral house. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  the  death  of  the 
lady  of  the  island,  it  has  been  here  the  custom  to 
erect  a  cross.  This  we  found  not  to  be  true. 
The  stones  that  stand  about  the  chapel  at  a  small 
distance,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  have  crosses 
cut  upon  them,  arc  believed  to  have  been  not 
funeral  monuments,  but  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  sanctuary  or  consecrated  ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate :  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Sky,  and  therefore  was  within 
reach  of  intelligence,  and  with  no  great  difficulty 
might  have  visited  the  places  which  he  under- 
takes to  describe  ;  yet  with  all  his  opportunities, 
he  has  often  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived. 
He  lived  in  the  last  century,  when  the  chiefs  of 
the  clans  had  lost  little  ot  their  original  influ- 
ence. The  mountains  were  yet  impenetrated, 
no  inlet  was  opened  to  foreign  novelties,  and 
the  feudal  institutions  operated  upon  life  with 
their  full  force.  He  might  therefore  have  dis- 
played a  scries  of  subordination  and  a  form  of 
government,  which  in  more  luminous  and  lra- 
provco  regions  have  been  long  forgotten,  and 
nave  delighted  his  readers  with  many  uncouth 
customs  that  are  now  disused,  and  wild  opinions 
that  prevail  no  longer.  But  he  probably  had  not 
knowledge  of  the  world  sufficient  to  qualify  hiss 
for  judging  what  would  deserve  or  gain  the  at- 
tention ot  mankind.  The  mode  of  life  which 
was  familiar  to  himself,  he  did  not  suppose  un- 
known to  others,  nor  imagine  that  he  could  give 

Eleasure  by  telling  that,  of  which  it  was,  in  his 
ttle  country,  impossible  to  be  ignorant 
What  he  has  neglected,  cannot  now  be  per 


ed  by  Google 


formed.  In  nations,  where  there  is  hardly  the 
nse  of  letters,  what  is  once  out  of  sight  is  lost 
for  ever.  They  think  but  little,  and  of  their  few 
thoughts,  none  are  wasted  on  the  past,  in  which 
they  are  neither  interested  by  fear  nor  hope. 
Their  only  registers  are  stated  observances  and 
practical  representations.  For  this  reason  an 
age  of  ignorance  is  an  age  of  ceremony.  Pa- 
geants, and  processions,  and  commemorations, 
gradually  shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come 
into  use  of  recording  events,  and  preserving 


It  is  not  only  in  Raasay  that  the  chapel  is  un- 
roofed and  useless;  through  the  few  islands 
which  we  visited  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
any  bouse  of  prayer,  except  in  Sky,  that  was 
not  in  ruins.  The  malignant  influence  of  Cal- 
vinism has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency  to- 
gether ;  and  if  the  remembrance  of  papal  super- 
atition  is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  effaced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk 
of  the  laiy  devotion  of  toe  Romish  Clergy;  over 
the  sleepy  laziness  of  men  that  erected  churches, 
we  may  indulge  our  superiority  with  a  new  tri- 
umph, by  comparing  it  with  the  fervid  activity  of 
those  who  suffer  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  destruction  of  churches,  the  decay  of 
religion  must  in  time  be  the  consequence ;  for 
while  the  public  acts  of  the  ministry  are  now 
performed  in  houses,  a  very  small  number 
can  be  present ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
islanders  make  no  use  of  books,  all  must  ne- 
cessarily live  in  total  ignorance  who  want  the 
opportunity  of  vocal  instruction. 

From  these  remains  of  ancient  sanctity,  which 
•re  every  where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands  have  decreased  in  number. 
This  argument,  which  supposes  that  the  churches 
hare  been  suffered  to  fall,  only  because  they 
were  no  longer  necessary,  would  have  some 
force,  if  the  houses  of  worship  still  remaining 
were  sufficient  for  the  people.  But  since  they 
have  now  no  churches  at  all,  these  venerable 
fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former 
times  to  have  been  more  numerous,  but  to  have 
been  more  devout  If  the  inhabitants  were 
doubled,  with  their  present  principles,  it  appears 
not  that  any  provision  for  public  worship  would 
be  made.  Where  the  religion  of  a  country  en- 
forces consecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  thoBe 
buildings  may  be  supposed  to  afford  some  indi- 
cation, however  uncertain,  of  the  populousness 
of  the  place  ;  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners 
a  nation  is  contented  to  live  without  them,  their 
decay  implies  no  diminution  of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be 
found  in  islands  now  uninhabited,  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever 
copied.    The  religion  of  the  middle  age  is  well 


tion  with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  images. 
Without  is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land, 
the  beating  billows  and  the  howling  storm : 
within  is  plenty  and  elegance,  beauty  and  gayety, 
the  song  and  the  dance.  In  Raasay,  if  1  could 
have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had  fancied  a  Pheacia. 

DUNVEGAN. 

At  Raasay,  by  good  fortune,  Maeleod,  so  the 
chief  of  the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  visit, 
and  by  him  we  were  invited  to  his  seat  at  Dun- 
vegan.  Raasay  has  a  stout  boat  built  in  Nor- 
way, in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  an  called 
because  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  who  had 
curiosity  to  visit  the  Islands,  came  into  it  The 
port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  and 
narrow,  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  to  dispeople 
Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  America. 

In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavern  in 
which  it  was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to 
catch  birds  in  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the 
entrance.  This  practise  is  disused;  for  the 
birds,  as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have  changed 
their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  public-house,  I  believe  the 
only  inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted  our 
horses,  travelled  in  the  manner  already  described, 
till  we  came  to  Kingsborough,  a  place  distin- 
guished by  that  name,  because  the  king  lodged 
here  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were 
entertained  with  tho  usual  hospitality  by  Mr. 
Macdonald,  and  his  lady  Flora  Macdonald,  a 
name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  if 
courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with 
honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle  stature,  soft 
features,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence. 

In  the  morning  we  sent  our  horses  round  a 
promontory  to  meet  us,  and  spared  ourselves 
part  of  the  day's  fatigue,  by  crossing  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  We  had  at  last  some  difficulty  in 
coming  to  Dunvegan  :  for  our  way  led  over  an 
extensive  moor,  where  every  step  was  to  be  taken 
with  caution,  and  we  were  often  obliged  to  alight 
because  the  ground  could  not  be  trusted.  In 
travelling  this  watery  flat,  I  perceived  that  it 
had  a  visible  declivity,  and  might  without  much 
expense  or  difficulty  be  drained.  But  difficulty 
and  expense  are  relative  terms,  which  have  diffe- 
rent meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at 
rest,  and  found  our  fatigue  amply  recompensed 
by  our  reception.  Lady  Maeleod,  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  England,  was  newly  come  hither 
with  her  son  and  four  daughters,  who  knew  all 
the  arts  of  southern  elegance,  and  all  the  modes 
of  English  economy.  Here  therefore  we  settled, 
and  did  not  spoil  the  present  hour  with  thoughts 
of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  The  house. 


klown  to  have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely  |  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  Maeleod,  is  partly 

old  and  partly  modern ;  it  is  built  upon  the  rock, 
and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two  sides  of  a 
small  square :  on  the  third  side  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
castle  of  unknown  antiquity,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Norwegian  fortress,  when  the  Danes  were 
masters  of  the  islands.  It  is  so  nearly  entire, 
that  it  might  have  easily  been  made  habitable, 
were  there  not  an  ominous  tradition  in  the  fa- 
mily, that  the  owner  shall  not  long  outlive  the 
reparation.    The  grandfather  of  the  present 


austerities.  Voluntary  solitude  was  the  great 
art  of  propitiation,  by  which  crimes  were  effaced, 
and  conscience  was  appeased :  it  is  therefore 
not  unlikely,  that  oratories  were  often  built  in 
where  retirement  was  sure  to  have  no 


Raasay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller, 
except  the  laird  and  his  family  ;  but  their  power 
wants  no  auxiliaries.  Such  a  seat  of  hospitably, 
amidst  the  winds  and  waters,  fills  the  imagina- 
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laird,  in  defiance  of  prediction,  began  the  work, 
but  desisted  in  a  Utile  time,  and  applied  his 


As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived  for 
many  ages  in  continual  expectation  of  hostili- 
ties, the  chief  of  every  clan  resided  in  a  fortress. 
This  house  was  accessible  only  from  the  water, 
till  the  last  possessor  opened  an  entrance  by 
stairs  upon  the  land. 

They  had  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not 
only  of  declared  wars  and  authorized  invaders, 
or  of  roving  pirates,  which  in  the  northern  seas 
must  have,  been  very  common ;  but  of  inroads 
and  insults  from  rival  clans,  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  feudal  independence,  asked  no  leave  of 
their  sovereign  to  make  war  on  one  another. 
Sky  has  been  ravaged  by  a  feud  between  the 
two  mighty  powers  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod. 
Macdonald  having  married  a  Macleod,  upon 
some  discontent  dismissed  her,  perhaps  because 
she  had  brought  him  no  children.  Before  the 
reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  a  Highland  laird  made 
a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  send 
her  away.  This  however  must  always  have, 
offended,  and  Macleod  resenting  the  injury, 
whatever  were  its  circumstances,  declared,  that 
the  wedding  had  been  solemnized  without  a  bon- 
fire, but  that  the  separation  should  be  better 
illuminated ;  and  raising  a  little  army,  set  fire 
to  the  territories  of  Macdonald,  who  returned  a 
visit,  and  prevailed. 

Another  story  may  show  the  disorderly  state 
of  insular  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  isle  of  Egg,  meeting  a  boat  manned  by 
Maeleods,  tied  the  crew  hand  and  foot,  and  set 
them  adrift.  Macleod  landed  upon  Egg,  and 
demanded  the  offenders;  but  the  inhabitants 
refusing  to  surrender  them,  retreated  to  a  ca- 
vern, into  which  they  thought  their  enemies  un- 
likely to  follow  them.  Macleod  choked  them 
with  smoke,  and 
as  they  stood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the 
for  some  time,  not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  in- 
convenience. We  would  indeed  very  willingly 
have  visited  the  islands,  which  might  be  seen 
from  the  house,  scattered  in  the  sea,  and  I  was 
particularly  desirous  to  have  viewed  Isay ;  but 
the  storms  did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat, 
and  we  were  condemned  to  listen  in  idleness  to 
the  wind,  except  when  we  were  better  engaged 
by  listening  to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and 
suffered  the  severity  of  a  tempest,  without  cn- 

E"  lying  its  magnificence.  The  sea  being  broken 
y  the  multitude  of  islands,  docs  not  roar  with 
so  much  noise,  nor  beat  the  storm  with  such 
foamy  violence,  as  I  have  remarked  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex.  Though,  while  I  was  in  the  He- 
brides, the  wind  was  extremely  turbulent,  I 
never  saw  very  high  billows. 

The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rough  and 
barren.  There  are  no  trees  except  in  the  or- 
chard, which  is  a  low  sheltered  spot  surrounded 
with  a  wall. 

When  this  house  was  intended  to  sustain  a 
tiege,  a  well  was  made  in  the  court,  by  boring 
the  rock  downwards,  till  water  was  found,  which 
though  so  near  to  the  sea,  I  have  not  heard 
mentioned  as  brackish,  though  it  has  some  hard- 
ness, or  other  qualities,  which  make  it  less  fit  for 


use ;  and  the  family  is  now  oetter  supplied  from 
a  stream  which  runs  by  the  rock,  from  two 
pleasing  waterfalls. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  manners, 
and  heard  some  standing  traditions.  In  the 
house  is  kept  an  ox's  horn,  hollowed  so  as  to 
hold  perhaps  two  quarts,  which  the  heir  of  Mac- 
leod was  expected  to  swallow  at  one 
as  a  test  of  his  manhood,  before  he  was 
milted  to  bear  arms,  or  could  claim  a  scat  among 
the  men.    It  is  held  thai  the  return  of  the  laird 


to  Dunvegan,  after  any  considerable 
produces  a  plentiful  capture  of  hemngs  { 
that,  if  any  woman  crosses  the  water  to  the  op- 
posite island,  the  herrings  will  desert  the  coast. 
BoetiuB  tells  the  same  of  some  other  place.  This 
tradition  is  not  uniform.  Some  hold  that  no 
woman  may  pass,  and  others  that  none  may- 
pass  but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  guests  which  the  hospitality  of 
Dunvegan  brought  to  the  table,  a  visit  was  paid 
by  the  laird  and  lady  of  a  small  island  south  of 
Say,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  Muack,  which 
signifies  swine.    It  is  commonly  called  Muck, 
which  the  proprietor  not  liking,  has  endeavoured, 
without  effect,  to  change  to  Monk.    It  is  usual 
to  call  gentlemen  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
their  possessions,  as  Raasay,  Bemera,  Lock  Buy, 
a  practice  necessary  in  countries  inhabited  by 
clans,  where  all  that  live  in  the  same  territory 
have  one  name,  and  must  be  therefore  discrimi- 
nated by  some  addition.  This  gentleman,  whose 
name,  I  think,  is  Maclean,  should  be  regularly 
called  Muck ;  but  the  appellation,  which  he 
thinks  too  coarse  for  his  island,  he  would  Eke 
still  less  for  himself,  and  he  is  therefore  addressed 
by  the  title  of  Isle  of  Muck. 

This  little  island,  however  it  be  named,  is  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  two  English  miles  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  conse- 
quently contains  only  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
English  acres.  It  is  chiefly  arable.  Half  of 
this  little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  his  own 
hand,  and  on  the  other  half,  live  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons,  who  pay  their  rent  by  exported 
com.  What  rent  they  pay  we  were  not  told, 
and  could  not  decently  inquire.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  land  is  such,  as  the 
most  fertile  countries  do  not  commonly  mai 
The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  i 
diate  view,  seems  to  be  very  attentive  to 
happiness.  The  devastation  of  the  small-pox, 
when  it  visits  places  where  it  comes  seldom,  is 
well  known.  He  has  disarmed  it  of  its  terror 
at  Muack,  by  inoculating  eighty  of  his  people. 
The  expense  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
head.  Many  trades  they  can  net  have  among 
them,  but  upon  occasion,  ne  fetches  a  smith  from 
the  isle  of  Lgg,  and  has  a  tailor  from  the  main 
land  six  times  a  year.  This  island  well  de- 
served to  be  seen,  but  the  laird's  absence  left  us 
no  opportunity. 

Every  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and 
subordinate  islets.  Muck,  however  small,  has 
yet  others  smaller  about  it,  one  of -which  has 
only  ground  sufficient  to  afford  pasture  for  three 
wethers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  tasted  lotus,  and  was  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart, 
till  Mr.  Bos  well  sagely  reproached  me  with  my 
sluggishness  and  softness.  I  had  no  verv  forcible 
to  make ;  and  wi 
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journey.  Macleod  accom 
where  we 


cod  accompanied  us  to  UUnish, 
entertained  by  the  sheriff  of  the 


UUNISH. 

Mr.  Macqueen  travelled  with  as,  .ml  directed 
our  attention  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  obser- 
ration.  With  him  we  went  to  see  an  ancient 
building,  called  a  dun  or  borough.  It  was  a  cir- 
cular enclosure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to 
the  height  of  nine  feet.  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  diminishing  a  little  towards  the  top,  and 
though  in  these  countries  stone  is  not  brought 
far,  must  have  been  raised  with  much  labour. 
Within  the  great  circle  were  several  smaller 
rounds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  a  part- 
Its  date  and  its  use  are  unknown.  Some 
I  it  the  original  scat  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Danish 


stones,  and 

is  narrow,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the 
stones  which  lie  over  it,  should  reach  from  one 
wall  to  the  other  ;  yet,  strait  as  the  passage  is, 
they  seem  heavier  than  could  have  been  placed 
where  they  now  he,  by  the  naked  strength  of  as 
many  men  as  might  stand  about  them.  They 
were  probably  raised  by  putting  long  pieces  of 
wood  under  them,  to  which  the  action  of  a  long 
line  of  lifters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  all 
countries,  have  patience  proportionate  to  their 
unskilfulness,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end 
by  very  tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have 
a  dwelling,  but  as  there  is  no  provision  for 
r,  it  could  not  have  been  a  fortress.  In 
Sky,  as  in  every  other  place,  there  is  an  ambi- 
tion of  exalting  whatever  has  survived  memory 
to  some  important  use,  and  referring  it  to  very 
remote  ages.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  in 
lawless  times,  when  the  inhabitants  of  every 
mountain  stole  the  cattlo  of  their  neighbour, 
these  enclosures  were  used  to  secure  the  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  night  When  they  were  driven 
within  the  wall,  they  might  be  easily  watched, 
and  defended  as  long  as  could  be  needful ;  for 
the  robbers  durst  not  wait  till  the  injured  clan 
should  find  them  in  the  morning. 
The  interior  enclosures,  if  the  whole  building 
once  a  house,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
inhabitants.   If  it  was  a  place  of  security 


for  cattle,  they 


f  it  was  a  pU 
probably  the 


i  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  security,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way 
under  ground  which  had  been  discovered  by 
digging  after  a  fox.  These  caves,  of  which 
many  have  been  found,  and  many  probably 
remain  concealed,  are  formed,  I  believe,  com- 
monly by  taking  advantage  of  a  hollow,  where 
banks  or  rocks  rise  on  either  side.  If  no  such 
place  can  be  found,  the  ground  must  be  cut 
away.  The  walls  are  made  by  piling  stones 
against  the  earth,  on  either  side.  It  is  then 
roofed  by  large  stones  laid  across  the  cavern, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  wide.  Over  the  roof, 
turfs  were  placed,  and  grass  was  suffered  to 
grow ;  and  the  mouth  was  concealed  by  bashes 
or  some  other  cover. 

Thes*  caves  were  represented  to  us  as  the 
cabins  of  the  first  rude  inhabitants,  of  which. 


however,  I  am  by  no  means  persuaded, 
was  so  low,  that  no  man  could  stand  upright  in 
it  By  their  construction  they  are  all  so  narrow, 
that  two  can  never  pass  along  them  together, 
and  being  subterraneous,  they  must  be  always 
damp.  They  are  not  the  work  of  an  age  much 
ruder  than  the  present ;  for  they  are  formed  with 
as  much  art  as  the  construction  of  a  common 
hut  requires.  I  imagine  them  to  have  been 
places  only  of  occasional  use,  in  which  the 
islander,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  hid  his  utensils 
or  his  clothes,  and  perhaps  sometimes  his  wife 
and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed 
the  whole  length,  and  went  away  without 
knowing  how  Tar  it  was  carried.  For  this 
omission  wc  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhaps 
have  blamed  other  travellers ;  but  the  day  was 
ramy,  and  the  ground  was  damp.  We  had 
with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge, the  offence  has  not  the  invidiousness  of 
singularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  are  the 
chief  records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  some 
port  of  this  journey,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
way,  stood  a  sheltered  fortress,  of  which  the 
learned  minister,  to  whose  communication  we 
are  mueh  indebted,  gave  us  an  account 

Those,  said  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  re- 
fuge, built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  was  next  heir  to  the 
dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chief.  Hugh,  being 
so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  delay  ;  and 
had  art  and  influence  sufficient  to  engage 
several  gentlemen  in  a  plot  against  the  laird's 
life.  Something  must  be  stipulated  on  both 
sides;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in 
blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advancement  The 
compact  was  formally  written,  signed  by  the 
conspirators,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  sold  some  cat- 
tle to  a  drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money, 
gave  him  a  bond  for  payment  The  debt  was 
discharged,  and  the  bond  redemanded  ;  which 
Macleod,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put 
into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspiracy.  The 
drover  when  he  had  read  the  paper,  delivered  it 
privately  to  Macdonald,  who  being  thus  informed 
of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together,  and 
provided  for  bis  safety.  He  made  a  public  feast, 
and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  his  confede- 
rates, placed  each  of  them  at  the  table  between 
two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact  of 
conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every  man  con- 
fronted with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  acted 
with  great  moderation.  He  upbraided  Hugh 
both  with  disloyalty  and  ingratitude ;  but  told 
the  rest  that  he  considered  them  as  men  deluded 
and  misinformed.  Hugh  was  sworn  to  fidelity, 
and  dismissed  with  his  companions ;  but  he  was 
not  generous  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity  ; 
and  finding  no  longer  any  countenance  among 
the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  execute  the  same 
design  by  meaner  hands.  In  this  practice  he 
was  detected,  taken  to  Macdonald's  castle,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeon.  When  he  was  hun- 
gry they  let  down  a  plentiful  meal  of  salted 
meat ;  and  when,  after  his  repast,  he  called  for 
drink,  conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cup,  which, 
when  he  lifted  the  lid,  he  found  empty.  From 
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that  time  they  visited  him  no  more,  but  left  him 
to  perish  in  solitude  and  darkness. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  seaside, 
remarkable  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of 
sounds.  After  dinner  we  took  a  boat  to  ex- 
plore this  curious  cavity.  The  boatmen,  who 
S'-emrd  to  In?  of  a  rank  above  thai  .it  <  maintni 
drudge*,  inquired  who  the  strangers  were  ;  and 
being  told  we  came  one  from  Scotland,  and  the 
other  from  England,  asked  if  the  Englishman 
could  recount  a  long  genealogy.  What  answer 
was  given  them,  the  conversation  being  in  Erse, 
I  was  not  much  inclined  to  examine. 

They  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage ; 
for  one  of  them  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of 
an  English  ghost  This  omen  I  was  not  told 
till  after  our  return,  and  therefore  cannot  claim 
the  dignity  of  despising  it 

The  sea  was  smooth.  We  never  left  the  shore, 
and  came  without  any  disaster  to  the  cavern, 
which  we  found  rugged  and  misshapen,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  wide 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  in  the  loftiest,  a*  we 
guessed,  about  thirty  high.  It  was  now  dry, 
but  at  high  water  the  sea  rises  in  it  near  six  feet. 
Here  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  lim- 
pets and  muscles  in  their  natural  state.  But  as 
a  new  testimony  of  the  veracity  of  common  fame, 
here  was  no  echo  to  be  heard. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in 
the  rock,  which  might  have  pleased  us  by  its 
novelty,  had  the  stones,  which  encumbered  our 
feet,  given  us  leisure  to  consider  it.  We  were 
shown  the  gummy  seed  of  the  kelp,  that  fastens 
itself  to  a  stone,  from  which  it  grows  into  a 
strong  stalk. 

In  our  return  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  supper 
Tor  the  family.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  bor- 
rowed his  rod,  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  caught  a 
cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the 
philosophical  name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than 
a  gudgeon,  but  it  is  of  great  use  in  these  islands, 
as  it  affords  the  lower  people  both  food  and  oil 
for  their  lamps.  Cuddies  are  so  abundant,  at 
some  times  of  the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like 
white  bait  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a 
basket  and  drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fish,  these 
islands  could  never  be  in  much  danger  from 
famine:  but  unhappily,  in  the  winter,  when 
other  provision  fails,  the  seas  are  commonly  too 
rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

TALISKER  IN  SKY. 

From  Dlinish  our  next  stage  was  to  Talisker, 
the  house  of  Colonel  Macleod,  an  officer  in  the 
Dutch  service,  who  in  this  time  of  universal 
peace,  has  for  several  years  been  permitted  to  be 
absent  from  his  regiment.  Having  been  bred  to 
physic,  he  is  consequently  a  scholar,  and  his 
lady,  by  accompanying  him  in  his  different 
places  of  residence,  is  become  skilful  in  several 
languages.  Talisker  is  the  place  beyond  all  that 
I  have  seen,  from  which  the  gay  and  the  jovial 
seem  utterly  excluded  ;  and  where  the  hermit 
might  expect  to  grow  old  in  meditation,  without 
possibility  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It  is 
situated  very  near  the  sea,  but  upon  a  coast 
where  no  vessel  lands  but  when  it  is  driven  by  a 


tempest  on  the  rocks.   Towards  the  land  are 

lofty  hills  streaming  with  waterfall*.  The  gar- 
den is  sheltered  by  firs,  or  pines,  which  grow 
there  so  prosperously,  that  some  which  the  pre- 
sent inhabitant  planted,  are  very  high  and  thick 

At  this  place  we  very  happily  met  with  Mr. 
Donald  Maclean,  a  young  gentleman,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  laird  of  Cot,  heir  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent of  land,  and  so  desirous  of  improving  his 
inheritance,  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
among  the  farmers  of  Hertfordshire  and  Hamp- 
shire to  leam  their  practice.  He  worked  with 
his  own  hands  at  the  principal  operations  of 
agriculture,  that  he  might  not  deceive  himself 
by  a  false  opinion  of  skill,  which  if  he  should 
find  it  deficient  at  borne,  he  had  no  means  of 
completing.  If  the  world  has  agreed  to  praise 
the  travels  and  manual  labours  of  the  czar  of 
Muscovy,  let  Col  have  his  share  of  the  like  ap- 
plause, tn  the  proportion  of  his  dominions  to  the 
empire  of  Russia. 

This  young  gentleman  wis  sporting  in  the 
mountains  of  Sky,  and  when  he  was  weary  with 
following  his  game,  repaired  for  lodging  to  Ta- 
lisker. A  t  night  he  missed  one  of  his  dogs,  and 
when  he  went  to  seek  him  in  the  morning,  found 
two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcass. 

Col,  fur  he  must  be  named  by  his  possessions, 
hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  visit  lona,  of- 
fered to  conduct  us  to  his  chief,  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
lean, who  lived  in  the  isle  of  Inch  Kenneth, 
and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient  passage. 
From  this  time  was  formed  an  acquaintance, 
which  being  begun  by  kindness,  was  accident- 
ally continued  by  constraint ;  wc  derived  much 
pleasure  from  it,  and  I  hope  have  given  him  no 
reason  to  repent  it 

The  weather  was  now  almost  one  continued 
storm,  and  we  were  to  snatch  some  happy  inter- 
mission to  be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  third  inland 
of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  degree  south  of 
Sky,  whence  we  might  easily  find  our  way  to 
Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Allan  Maclean  resided, 
and  afterwards  to  lona. 

For  this  purpose  the  most  commodious  station 
that  we  could  take  was  Armidel,  which  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonold  had  now  left  to  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or  steward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachan,  where 
we  had  already  been,  and  to  which  therefore  we 
were  very  willing  to  return.  We  stayed  however 
so  long  at  Talisker,  that  a  great  pan  of  our  jour- 
ney was  performed  in  tho  gloom  of  the  evening. 
In  travelling  even  thus  almost  without  light 
through  naked  solitude,  when  there  is  a  guide 
whose  conduct  may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  na- 
turally too  much  disposed  to  fear,  may  preserve 
some  degree  of  cheerfulness;  but  what  must  be 
the  solicitude  of-  him  who  should  be  wandering 
among  the  crags  and  hollows,  benighted,  igno- 
rant, and  alone  ? 

The  fictions  of  the  Gothic  romances  were  not 
so  remote  from  credibility  as  they  are  now 
thought  In  the  full  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
institution,  when  violence  desolated  the  world, 
and  every  baron  lived  in  a  fortrc&a,  forests  and 
castles  were  regularly  succeeded  by  each  other, 
and  the  adventurer  might  very  suddenly  pats 
from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the  rugged ness  of 
moors,  to  seats  of  plenty,  gayely,  and  magnifi- 
cence. Whatever  is  imagined  in  the  wildest 
tale,  if  giants,  dragons,  and  enchantment  be  ex- 
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eepted,  would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in 
the  mountains  without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  sea 
without  a  pilot,  should  be  carried,  amidst  his 
terror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and 
elegance  of  Raasay  or  Dun  vegan. 
To  Coriatachan  at  last  we  came,  and  found 
welcomed  as  before.    Here  we  stayed 

mm  ■  _ 


two  days,  and  made  such  inquiries  as  curiosity 
suggested.  The  house  was  filled  with  company , 
among  whom  Mr.  Macpherson  and  his  sister 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  politeness  and 
accomplishments.  By  him  we  were  invited  to 
Ostig,  a  house  not  far  from  Armidel,  where  we 
might  easily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  the  weather 
iffer  us  to  leave  the  : 


08TIO  VS  SKY. 

At  Ostig,  of  which  Mr.  Macpherson  is  mi- 
nister, we  were  entertained  for  some  days,  then 
removed  to  Armidel,  where  we  finished  our  ob- 
servations on  the  island  of  Sky. 

As  this  island  lies  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree, 
the  air  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  warmth. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  hori- 
zon, does  indeed  sometimes  produce  great  heal 
in  northern  latitudes ;  but  this  can  only  happen 
in  sheltered  places,  where  the  atmosphere  is  to 
te  stagnant,  and  the  same  mass  of 


air  continues  to  receive  for  many  hours  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky 
lies  open  on  the  west  and  north  to  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  a  per- 
petual ventilation,  but  by  the  Bame  blast  is  kept 
warm  in  winter.  Their  weather  is  not  pleasing. 
Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is 
hardly  known,  except  when  the  showers  are  sus- 
pended by  a  tempest.  Under  such  skies  can  be 
expected  no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation. 
Their  winter  overtakes  their  summer,  and  their 
harvest  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched  with  rain. 
The  autumn  struggles  hard  to  produce  some  of 
our  early  fruits.  I  gathered  gooseberries  in 
September ;  but  they  were  small,  and  the  husk 
Wfls  thick* 

The  winter  is  seldom  such  as  puts  a  full  stop 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to 
■ive  wholly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer. 
In  the  year  seventy-one  they  had  a  severe  sea- 
son, remembered  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Spring,  from  which  the  island  has  not  yet  re- 
covered. The  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground, 
a  calamity  hardly  known  before.  Part  of  their 
cattle  died  for  want,  oart  were  unseasonably  sold 
to  buy  sustenance  for  the  owners  ;  and,  what  I 
nave  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kine  that 
survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual  time. 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 

The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diver- 
sities. In  some  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer 
of  earth  spread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothing 
but  short  brown  heath,  and  perhaps  ia  not  ge- 
nerally capable  of  any  better  product  There 
are  many  bogs  or  mosses  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, where  the  soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  want 
depth,  though  it  is  too  wet  for  the  plough.  But 
we  did  not  observe  in  these  any  aquatic  plants. 
Tho  valleys  and  the  mountains  are  alike  dark- 
ened with  heath.  Some  grass,  however,  grows 
here  and  there,  and  some  happier  spots  of  earth 
are  capable  of  tillage. 


Their  agriculture  is  laborious,  and  perhaps 
rather  feeble  than  unskilful.  Their  chief  ma- 
nure is  seaweed,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot 
upon  the  field,  gives  them  a  belter  crop  than 
those  of  the  Highlands.  They  heap  sea-shells 
npon  the  dunghill,  which  in  time  moulder  into  a 
fertilizing  substance.  When  they  find  a  vein  of 
earth  where  they  cannot  use  it,  they  dig  it  up,  and 
add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 

Their  corn  grounds  often  lie  in  such  intricacies 
among  the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
action  of  a  team  and  plough.  The  soil  is  then 
turned  up  by  manual  labour,  with  an  instrument 
called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a  form  and  weight 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodious,  and 
would  perhaps  be  soon  improved  in  a  country 
where  workmen  could  be  easily  found  and  easily 
paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to  a 
long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  must  have, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or 
flexure  with  the  angle  downwards.  When  the 
farmer  encounters  a  stone,  which  is  the  great 
impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the  blade 
under  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or  angle  to  the 

((round,  has  in  the  long  handle  a  very  forcible 
ever. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage, 
farms  are  distinguished  into  long  land  and  short 
land.  Long  land  is  that  which  affords  room  for 
a  plough,  and  short  land  is  turned  up  by  the 
spade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tediously  formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley. 
They  do  not  sow  barley  without  very  copious 
manure,  and  then  they  expect  from  it  ten  for  one, 
an  increase  equal  to  that  of  better  countries: 
but  the  culture  is  so  operose  that  they  content 
themselves  commonly  with  oats;  and  who  can 
relate  without  compassion,  that  after  all  their 
diligence,  they  are  to  expect  only  a  triple  in- 
crease ?  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  plenty,  when 
a  third  part  of  the  harvest  must  be  reserved  for 
seed. 

When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  a  state  which 
they  must  consider  as  ripeness,  ihey  do  not  cut, 
but  pull,  the  barley:  to  the  oats  they  apply  the 
sickle.  Wheel  carriages  they  have  none,  but 
make  a  frame  of  timber  which  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  with  the  two  points  behind  pressing  on 
the  ground.  On  this  they  sometimes  drag  home 
their  sheaves,  but  often  convey  them  home  in  a 
kind  of  open  pannier,  or  frame  of  sticks,  upon 
the  horse's  back. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, nothing  surely  ought  to  be  wasted  ;  yet 
their  method  of  clearing  their  oats  from  the  husk 
is  by  parching  them  in  the  straw.  Thus  with 
the  genuine  improvidence  of  savages,  they  de» 
stroy  that  fodder  for  want  of  which  their  cattle 
may  perish.  From  this  practice  they  have  two 
petty  conveniences ;  they  dry  the  grain  so  that 
it  is  easily  reduced  to  meal,  and  they  escape  the 
theft  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted 
from  the  fire  by  the  oata,  as  by  every  other 
scorched  substance,  use  must  long  ago  have 
made  grateful.  The  oats  that  are  not  parched 
must  be  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  barns  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which 
Macleod  of  Raasay  had  erected  near  his  hous* 
was  so  contrived,  because  the  harvest  is  seldom 
brought  home  dry,  as  by  perpetual  perflation  to 
prevent  the  mow  from  heating. 
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Of  their  gardens  I  can  judge  only  from  their 
tables.  I  did  not  observe  that  the  common 
greens  were  wanting,  and  suppose,  that  by 
choosing  an  advantageous  exposition,  they  can 
raise  all  the  more  hardy  esculent  plants.  Of 
vegetable  fragrance  or  beauty  they  are  not  yet 
studious.  Few  vows  are  made  to  Flora  in  the 
Hebrides. 

Thev  gather  a  little  hay,  but  the  grass  is 
mown  late ;  and  is  so  often  almost  dry,  and  again 
very  wet,  before  it  is  housed,  that  it  becomes  a 
collection  of  withered  stalks  without  taste  or 
fragrance  ;  it  must  be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have 
nothing  else,  but  by  most  English  farmers  would 
be  thrown  away. 

In  the  islands  I  have  not  heard  that  any  subter- 
raneous treasures  have  been  discovered,  though 
where  there  are  mountains,  there  arc  commonly 
minerals.  One  of  the  rocks  in  Col  has  a  black 
vein,  imagined  to  consist  of  the  ore  of  lead  ;  but 
it  was  never  yet  opened  or  essayed.  In  Sky 
a  black  mass  was  accidentally  picked  up,  and 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
who  found  himself  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  a 
coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  burn  in  the  chim- 
ney. Common  ores  would  be  here  of  no  great 
value  ;  for  what  requires  to  be  separated  by  fire, 
must,  if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its 
mineral  state,  here  being  no  fuel  for  the  smclting- 
house  or  forge.  Perhaps  by  diligent  search  in 
this  world  of  stone,  some  valuable  species  of 
marble  might  be  discovered.  But  neither  philo- 
sophical curiosity,  nor  commercial  industry,  have 
yet  fixed  their  abode  here,  where  the  importu- 
nity of  immediate  want,  supplied  but  for  the 
day,  and  craving  on  the  morrow,  has  left  little 
room  for  eicursivc  knowledge,  or  the  pleasing 
fancies  of  distant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  con- 
siderably lucrative.  Their  rocks  abound  with 
kelp,  a  sea-plant,  of  which  the  ashes  are  melted 
into  glass.  They  burn  kelp  in  great  quantities, 
and  then  send  it  away  in  ships,  which  come 
regularly  to  purchase  it.  This  new  source  of 
riches  has  raised  the  rents  of  many  maritime 
farms;  but  the  tenants  pay,  like  all  other  te- 
nants, the  additional  rent  with  great  unwilling- 
ness ;  because  they  consider  the  profits  of  the 
kelp  as  the  mere  product  of  personal  labour,  to 
which  the  landlord  contributes  nothing.  How- 
ever, as  any  man  may  be  said  to  give  what  he 
gives  the  power  of  gaining,  he  has  certainly  as 
much  right  to  profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of 
any  thing  else  found  or  raised  upon  his  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager 
litigation  between  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  for 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  til)  the  value  of  kelp 
was  known,  neither  of  them  desired  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing. 

The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  so  small  as  is  com- 
monly believed.  Since  they  have  sent  their 
beeves  in  great  numbers  to  southern  marts,  they 
have  probably  taken  more  care  of  their  breed. 
At  stated  limes  the  annual  growth  of  cattle  is 
driven  to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with 
the  money  which  he  returns  to  the  farmer,  the 
rents  are  paid. 

The  price  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to 
three  pounds  a  head  ;  there  was  once  one  sold 
for  five  pounds.  They  go  from  the  islands  very 
lean,  and  are  not  offered  to  the  butcher  till  they 
have  b«n  long  fatted  in  English  pastures. 


Of  their  black  cattle  some  are  without  horns, 
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bee  an  humble  bee,  that  wants  a  sting.  Whether 
this  difference  be  specific,  or  accidental,  though 
we  inquired  with  great  diligence,  we  could  not 
be  informed.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  the 
bull  is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  have  been 
told  that  such  bulls  there  are.  What  is  pro- 
duced by  putting  a  horned  and  unhorned  male 
and  female  together,  no  man  has  ever  tried  that 
thought  the  result  worthy  of  observation. 

Their  horses  arc,  like  their  cows,  of  a  mode- 
rate size.  I  had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myself 
commodiously  bv  the  favour  of  the  gentlemen. 
I  heard  of  very  little  cows  in  Barra,  and  very 
little  horses  in  Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  size,  which 
must  always  happen,  where  the  greater  and  the 
less  copulate  promiscuously,  and  the  young  ani- 
mal is  restrained  from  growth  by  penury  of  sus- 
tenance. 

The  goat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complying  with  every  difference  of  climate  and 
of  soil.  The  gnats  of  the  Hebrides  are  like 
others  :  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep 
to  be  particulary  remarked. 

In  the  penury  of  these  malignant  regions,  no- 
thing is  left  that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The 
goats  and  the  sheep  are  nn!k<  d  like  the  coWft 
A  single  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  of  a 
sheep  a  pint.  Such  at  least  was  the  account 
which  I  could  extract  from  those  of  whom  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  ever  had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  much  thinner  than  that 
of  cows,  and  that  of  sheep  is  much  thicker. 
Sheep's  milk  is  never  eaten  before  it  is  boiled  ; 
as  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  very  liberal  of  card, 
and  the  people  of  St  Kilda  form  it  into  small 
cheeses. 

The  stags  of  the  mountains  are  less  than  those 
of  our  parks  or  forests,  perhaps  not  bigger  than 
our  fallow  deer.  Their  flesh  has  no  rankness, 
nor  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  our  common  veni- 
son. The  roebuck  I  neither  saw  nor  tasted. 
These  are  not  countries  for  a  regular  chase. 
The  deer  are  not  driven  with  horns  and  hounds. 
A  sportsman,  with  his  gun  in  bis  hand,  watches 
the  animal,  and  when  he  has  wounded  him, 
traces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyhounds, 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  with  which  we 
course  hares,  and  those  are  the  only  dogs  used 
by  them  for  the  chase. 

Man  is  by  the  use  of  firearms  made  so  much 
an  overmatch  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part  of  the 
creation  sensibfy  diminishes.  There  will  pro- 
bably not  be  long  either  stags  or  roebucks  in  the 
islands.  All  the  beasts  of  chase  would  have 
been  lost  long  ago  in  countries  well  inhabited, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  laws  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but  the 
weasel  is  so  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houses 
rattling  behind  chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in  Eng- 
land. They  probably  owe  to  his  predominance 
that  they  have  no  other  vermin ;  for  since  the 
great  rat  took  possession  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  scarce  a  ship  can  touch  at  anv  port,  but 
some  of  his  race  are  left  behind.  They  nave 
within  these  few  years  begun  to  infest  the  isle  of 
Col,  where  being  left  by  some  trading  vessel. 
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they  have  increased  for  want  of  weasels  to  op- 
pour  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other 
islands,  which  I  have  aeon,  are  commonly  of  the 
middle  stature,  with  fewer  among  them  very  tall 
or  very  short,  than  are  seen  in  England ;  or 
perhaps,  as  their  numbers  are  small,  the  chances 
of  any  deviation  from  the  common  measure  arc 
necessarily  few.  The  tallest  men  that  I  saw  are 
among  those  of  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  bar- 
renness and  scarcity,  the  human  race  is  hindered 
in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  as  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in 
other  places,  but  bloom  and  softness  are  not  to 
be  expected  among  the  lower  classes,  whose 
faces  are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  the  climate, 
and  whose  features  are  sometimes  contracted  by 
want,  and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts. 
Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or 
workshops,  even  where  no  real  hardships  arc 
•offered.  To  expand  the  human  face  to  its  full 
perfection,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  co-operate  by  placidneas  of  content,  or 
consciousness  of  superiority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size, 
bat  they  are  accustomed  to  run  upon  rough 
ground,  and  therefore  can  with  great  agility  skip 
over  the  bog,  or  clamber  the  mountain.  For  a 
campaign  in  the  wastes  of  America,  soldiers 
better  qualified  could  not  have  been  found. 
Having  little  work  to  do,  they  are  not  willing, 
nor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  a  long  continuance 
of  manual  labour,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accom- 
modations which  life  extensively  diversified  with 
trades  affords,  they  supply  their  wants  by  very 
insufficient  shifts,  and  endure  many  inconveni- 
ences, which  a  little  attention  would  easily  re- 
lieve. I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the 
harvest  on  a  crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  stick 
for  a  crupper,  held  at  the  two  ends  by  twists 
of  straw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their  islands,  and 
therefore  ropes  may  be  had.  If  they  wanted 
hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of  rushes, 
or  perhaps  of  nettles,  than  of  straw. 

Their  method  of  life  neither  secures  them 
perpetual  health,  nor  exposes  them  to  any  parti- 
cular diseases.  There  are  physicians  in  the 
islands,  who,  I  believe,  all  practise  chirurgery, 
and  all  compound  their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  lite  is  longer  in 
places  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of 
luxury;  but  I  found  no  instance  here  of  extra- 
ordinary longevity.  A  cottager  grows  old  over 
hi*  oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast 
He  is  indeed  seldom  incommoded  hy  corpulence. 
Poverty  preserves  him  from  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  himself,  but  he  escapes  no  other  in- 
jury of  time.  Instances  of  long  life  are  often 
related,  which  those  who  hear  them  are  more 
willing  to  credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that 
any  man  has  attained  a  hundred  years,  gives 
hope  and  comfort  to  him  who  stands  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  his  own  climacteric 

Length  of  life  is  distributed  impartially  to 
very  different  modes  of  life  in  very  different 
climates;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater 
examples  of  age  and  health  than  the  low  lands, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high 
quality,  one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety -fourth  year, 


presided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise  of  all 
her  powers;  and  the  other  has  attained  her 
eighty -fourth,  without  any  diminution  of  her 
vivacity,  and  with  little  reason  to  accuse  time  of 
depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  islands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  in* 
habitants  are  of  different  rank,  and  one  docs 
not  encroach  here  upon  another.  Where  there 
is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture,  he  that  is 
bom  poor  can  scarcely  become  rich  ;  and  if 
none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  he  that  is  born  to 
land  cannot  annihilate  his  family  by  selling  it. 
This  was  once  the  state  of  these  countries. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a  cen- 
tury and  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  was 
alienated  otherwise  than  by  violence  or  forfei- 
ture. Since  money  has  been  brought  among 
them,  they  have  found,  like  others,  the  art  of 
spending  more  than  they  receive;  and  I  saw 
with  grief  the  chief  of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whose 
island  was  condemned  by  law  to  be  sold  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  creditors. 

The  name  of  the  highest  dignity  is  Laird,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only 
three,  Macdonald,  Macleod,  and  Mackinnon. 
The  laird  is  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
whose  natural  power  must  be  very  great,  where 
no  man  lives  but  by  agriculture ;  and  where 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  not  conveyed  through 
the  labyrinths  of  traffic,  but  passes  directly  from 
the  hand  that  gathers  it,  to  the  mouth  that  rata 
it  The  laird  has  all  those  in  his  power  that 
live  upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for  the  most 
part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.  The  laird  at  plea- 
sure can  feed  or  starve,  can  give  bread,  or  with- 
hold it  This  inherent  power  was  yet  strength- 
ened by  the  kindness  of  consanguinity,  and  the 
reverence  of  patriarchal  authority.  The  laird 
was  the  father  of  the  clan,  and  his  tenants  com- 
monly bore  his  name.  And  to  these  principles 
of  original  command  was  added,  for  many  ages, 
an  exclusive  right  of  legal  jurisdiction. 

This  multifarious  and  extensive  obligation 
operated  with  force  scarcely  credible.  Every 
duty,  moral  or  political,  was  absorbed  in  affec- 
tion and  adherence  to  the  chief.  Not  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  clans  knew  no  law 
but  the  laird's  will.  He  told  them  to  whom 
they  should  be  friends  or  enemies,  what  king 
they  should  obey,  and  what  religion  they  should 
profess. 

When  the  Scots  first  rose  in  arms  against  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the 
chief  of  the  Frasers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape. 
The  Frasers  were  very  numerous,  and  very 
zealous  against  the  government.  A  pardon  was 
sent  to  Lovat  He  came  to  the  English  camp, 
and  the  clan  immediately  deserted  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman  ; 
a  large  taker  or  leaseholder  of  land,  of  which 
he  keeps  part  as  a  domain  in  his  own  hand,  and 
lets  part  to  undertenants.  The  tacksman  is 
necessarily  a  man  capable  of  securing  to  the 
laird  the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  colla- 
teral relation.  These  taekt,  or  subordinate  pos- 
sessions, were  long  considered  as  hereditary, 
and  the  occupant  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  place  at  which  he  resided.  He  hetd  a 
middle  station,  hy  which  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  rent 
and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  received  them 
from  the  tenants.   This  tenure  still  subsists. 
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with  iti  original  operation,  but  not  with  the 
primitive  stability.  Since  the  inlanders,  no  longer 
content  to  live,  have  learned  the  desire  of  grow- 
ing rich,  an  ancient  dependent  is  in  danger  of 
giving  way  to  a  higher  bidder,  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  dignity  and  hereditary  power.  The 
stranger,  whose  money  buys  him  preference, 
considers  himself  as  paying  for  all  that  he  has, 
and  is  indifferent  about  the  laird's  honour  or 
safety.  The  commodiousness  of  money  is  in- 
deed'great;  but  there  are  some  advantages 
which  money  cannot  boy,  and  which  therefore 
no  wise  man  will,  by  the  love  of  money,  be 
tempted  to  forego. 

I  have  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland, 
men,  not  defective  in  judgment  or  general  ex- 
perience, who  consider  the  tacksman  as  a  useless 
burden  of  the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  lives  upon 
of  an  estate,  without  the  right  of 
y,  or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  who  im- 
poverishes st  once  the  lsndlord  and  the  tenant 
The  land,  say  they,  is  lot  to  the  tacksman  at  six- 
pence an  acre,  and  by  him  to  the  tenant  at  ten- 
pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  immediate  land- 
lord to  all  tbe  tenants  ;  if  he  sets  the  ground  at 
eightpence,  he  will  increase  his  revenue  by  a 
fourth  part,  and  the  tenant's  burden  will  be  di- 
minished by  a  fifth. 

Those  who  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning, 
seem  not  sufficiently  to  inquire  whither  it  will 
lead  them,  nor  to  know  that  it  will  equally  show 
the  propriety  of  suppressing  all  wholesale  trade, 
of  shutting  up  the  shops  of  every  man  who  sells 
what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all 
whose  agency  and  profit  intervene  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  They  may, 
by  stretching  their  understandings  a  little  wider, 
comprehend,  that  all  those  who,  by  undertaking 
large  quantities  of  manufacture,  and  affording 
employment  to  many  labourers,  make  them- 
selves considered  as  benefactors  to  the  public, 
have  only  been  robbing  their  workmen  with  one 
hand,  and  their  customers  with  the  other.  If 
Crowley  had  sold  only  what  he  could  make,  and 
if  his  smiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron  with 
their  own  hammers,  he  would  have  lived  on  less, 
and  they  would  have  sold  their  work  for  more. 
The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  clerks  would 
have  been  partly  saved,  and  partly  shared,  and 
nails  been  sometimes  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a 
hundred.  But  then  if  the  smith  could  not  have 
found  an  immediate  purchaser,  he  must  have  de- 
serted his  anvil ;  if  there  had  by  accident  at  any 
time  been  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  work- 
men must  have  reduced  their  profit  to  nothing, 
by  underselling  one  another ;  and  as  no  great 
could  have  been  in  any  hand,  no  sudden 
i  of  large  quantities  could  have  been  an- 
•-«•«,  and  the  builder  must  have  stood  still  till 
the  nailer  could  supply  him. 

According  to  these  schemes,  universal  plenty 
is  to  begin  and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hope 
and  emulation  will  be  utterly  extinguished  ;  and 
as  all  must  obey  the  call  of  immediate  necessity, 
nothing  that  requires  extensive  views,  or  pro- 
vides for  distant  consequences,  will  ever  be  per- 
formed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the 
state  of  the  mountains  and  the  islands  is  equally 
unknown  with  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  of 
both  they  have  only  heard  a  little,  and  guess  the 
resL    Thev  are  strangers  to  tbe  language  and 


the  manners,  to  the  advantages  and  the  wants 
of  the  people,  whose  life  they  would  model,  and 
whose  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  difficult  than  to  procure  one 
convenience  by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A 
soldier  may  expedite  his  march  by 


away  his  arms.  To  banish  the  tacksman  is  easy, 
to  make  a  country  plentiful  by  diminishing  tbe 
people,  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  husbandry; 
out  that  abundance,  which  there  is  nobody  to 
enjoy,  contributes  little  to  human  happiness. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hands,  so  in 
every  society  the  man  of  intelligence  must  di- 
rect the  man  of  labour.  If  the  tacksman  be  taken 
away,  the  Hebrides  must  in  their  present  state 
be  given  up  to  grossncas  and  ignorance;  lbs 
tenant,  for  want  of  instruction,  will  be  unskilful, 
and  for  want  of  admonition,  will  he  negligent. 
The  laird,  in  these  wide  estates,  which  often  con- 
gist  of  islands  remote  from  one  another,  cannot 
extend  his  personal  influence  to  all  his  tenants; 
and  the  steward  having  no  dignity  annexed  to 
his  character,  can  have  little  authority ,  amone 
men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only  to  birth,  and 
who  regard  the  tacksmsn  as  their  hereditary 
superior ;  nor  can  the  steward  have  equal  zeal 
for  the  prosperity  of  an  estate  profitable  only  to 
the  laird,  with  the  tacksman,  who  has  the  laird's 
income  involved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  islsnds  are  the 
lairds,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  ministers,  who  fre- 
quently improve  their  livings  by  becoming  farm- 
ers. If  the  tacksmen  be  banished,  who  will  be 
left  to  impart  knowledge,  or  impress  civibir  ? 
The  laird  must  always  be  at  a  distance  from  tbe 
greater  part  of  his  lands •  and  if  he  resides  at  ail 
upon  them,  must  drag  his  days  in  solitude,  bar- 
ing no  longer  either  a  friend  or  a  companion;  be 
will  therefore^depart  to  some  more  coir.lart.iolf 

and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  orders,  as  they 
have  greater  or  less  stock.  Land  is  sometime! 
leased  to  a  small  fellowship,  who  live  in  a  cluster 
of  huts,  called  a  Tenant's  Town,  and  are  bound 
jointly  and  separately  for  tbe  payment  of  their 
rent  These,  I  believe,  employ  in  the  care  of 
their  cattle,  and  the  labour  of  ullage,  a  kind  of 
tenants  yet  lower ;  who  havi 
for  a  certain  number  of  cows  i 
rent  by  a  stipulated  quantity  of  labour. 

The  condition  of  domestic  servants  or  the 
price  of  occasional  labour,  I  do  not  know  witb 
certainty.  I  was  told  that  the  maids  hsve  sheep, 
and  are  allowed  to  spin  for  their  own  clothiaf ; 

Eerhsps  they  have  no  pecuniary  wages,  or  none 
ut  in  very  wealthy  families.  The  state  of  bfc 
which  has  hitherto  been  purely  pastoral,  begin* 
now  to  be  a  little  variegated  with  commerce ; 
but  novelties  enter  by  degrees,  and  till  one  mode 
has  fully  prevailed  over  the  other,  no  settled  no- 
lion  can  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  system  of  insular  subordination, 
which  having  little  variety,  cannot  afford  muck 
delight  in  the  view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  ia 
contemplation.  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  long 
time  perhaps  not  unhappy ;  but  their  content 
was  a  muddy  mixture  of  pride  and  ignorance,  an 
indifference  for  pleasures  which  tney  did  not 
know,  a  blind  veneration  for  their  chiefs,  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  their  own  importance. 
Their  pride  has  been  crusheef  >y  the  heavy 
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I  of  a  vindictive  conqueror, 
hare  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced  much  dis- 
content, because  they  operate  upon  the  surface 
of  life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witness  lo  sub- 
jection. To  be  compelled  to  a  new  dress,  has 
always  been  found  painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  juris- 
diction, have  already  lost  much  of  their  influence ; 
and  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from  patriar- 
chal rulers  to  rapacious  landlords,  they  will  di- 
vest themselves  of  the  little  that  remains. 

That  dignity  which  they  derived  from  an  opi- 
nion of  their  military  importance,  the  law,  which 
disarmed  them,  has  abated.  An  old  gentleman, 
delighting  himself  with  the  recollection  of  better 
days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain 
walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers 
with  their  arms  rattling.  That  animating  rab- 
ble has  now  ceased.  The  chief  has  lost  his  for- 
midable retinue ;  and  the  Highlander  walks  his 
heath  unarmed  and  defenceless,  with  the  peace- 
ful submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  English 
cottager. 

Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but 
their  knowledge  is  yet  of  little  other  use  than  to 
show  them  their  wants.  They  are  now  in  the 
period  of  education,  and  feel  the  uneasiness  of 
discipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the  benefit  of 
instruction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  are 
deprived  of  their  arms,  has  opera  ted  with  efficacy 
beyond  expectation.  Of  former  statutes  made 
with  the  same  design,  the  execution  had  been 
feeble,  and  the  effect  inconsiderable.  Conceal- 
ment was  undoubtedly  practised,  and  perhaps 
often  with  connivance.  There  was  tenderness 
or  partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the 
other.  But  the  law,  which  followed  the  victory 
of  Culloden,  found  the  whole  nation  dejected  and 
intimidated ;  informations  were  given  without 
danger  and  without  fear,  and  the  arms  were  col- 
lected with  such  rigour,  that  every  house  was 
despoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give 
no  reasonable  occasion  of  complaint.  Every 
government  must  be  allowed  the  power  of  tak- 
ing away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted  against  it. 
But  the  loyal  clans  murmured  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  that,  after  having  defended  the 
king,  they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  and  that  the  sword  should  be 
forfeited,  which  had  been  legally  employed. 
Their  case  is  undoubtedly  hard,  but  in  political 
regulations,  good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can  only 
be  predominant. 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken 
into  several  tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  seat 
of  power,  more  good  than  evil  has  been  produced, 
may  deserve  inquiry.  The  supreme  power  in 
every  community  has  the  right  or  debarring  every 
individual,  and  every  subordinate  society,  from 
•elf-defence,  only  because  the  supreme  power  is 
able  to  defend  them ;  and  therefore  where  the 
governor  cannot  act,  he  must  trust  the  subject  to 
act  for  himself  These  islands  might  be  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword  before  their  sovereign  would 
know  their  distress.  A  gang  of  robbers,  such 
as  has  been  lately  found  confederating  them- 
selves in  the  Highlands,  might  lay  a  wide  region 
under  contribution.  The  crew  of  a  petty  priva- 
teer might  bind  on  the  largest  and  most  wealthy 


lsianus,  tuiu  noi  wimoui  coniroi  in  cruelty 
and  waste.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  Sky,  that  fifty  armed  men  might,  without  re- 
sistance, ravage  the  country.  Laws  that  place 
the  subjects  in  such  a  state,  contravene  the  fint 
principles  of  the  compact  of  authority ;  they  ex- 
act obedience,  and  yield  no  protection. 

It  affords  a  generous  and  manly  pleasure  to 
conceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and 
tending  its  herds  with  fearless  confidence,  though 
it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  invasion,  where,  in 
contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man  sleeps 
securely  with  his  sword  beside  him :  where  all 
on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  came  together 
at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal 
show  ;  and  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of 
those  whom  age  or  nature  has  disabled,  engaged 
the  enemy  with  that  competition  for  hazard  and 
for  glory,  which  operate  in  men  that  fight  under 
the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or  kindness  they 
have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil  or 
thegreatest  good. 

This  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  state  of  the  Highlands.  Every  man 
was  a  soldier,  who  partook  of  national  confidence, 
and  interested  himself  in  national  honour.  To 
lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advan- 
tage will  compensate. 

1 1  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  inquired,  whether 
a  great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  ? 
whether  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
too  much  attention  to  one  mode  of  happiness 
may  not  endanger  others?  whether  the  pride  of 
riches  must  not  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  courage  ?  and  whether,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  in  some  part  of  the  empire 
the  military  spirit,  it  can  subsist  more  co m mo- 
di ously  in  any  place  than  in  remote  and  unprofi- 
table provinces,  where  it  can  commonly  do  little 
harm,  and  whence  it  may  be  called  forth  at  any 
sudden  exigence  ? 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who 
places  honour  only  in  successful  violence,  is  a 
very  troublesome  and  pernicious  animal  in  time 
of  peace  ;  and  that  the  martial  character  cannot 
prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  diminution 
of  all  other  virtues.  He  that  Li  accustomed  to 
resolve  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  very 
little  tenderness  or  equity.  All  the  friendship  in 
such  a  life  can  be  only  a  confederacy  of  invasion, 
or  alliance  of  defence.  The  strong  must  flourish 
by  force,  and  the  weak  subsist  by  stratagem. 

Till  the  Highlanders  lost  their  ferocity  with 
their  arms,  they  suffered  from  each  other  all 
that  malignity  could  dictate,  or  precipitance 
could  act.  Every  provocation  was  revenged 
with  blood,  and  no  man  that  ventured  into  a  nu- 
merous company,  by  whatever  occasion  brought 
together,  was  sure  of  returning  without  a  wound. 
If  they  are  now  exposed  to  foreign  hostilities, 
they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  but  can  seldom  feel 
it.  If  they  are  no  longer  martial,  they  are  no 
longer  quarrelsome.  Misery  is  caused,  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crush  of  disaster,  but 
by  the  corrosion  of  less  visible  evils,  which  can- 
ker enjoyment,  and  undermine  security.  The 
visit  of  an  invader  is  necessarily  rare,  but  do- 
mestic animosities  allow  no  cessation. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  which 
had  for  so  many  ages  been  exercised  by  the 
chiefs,  has  likewise  its  evils  and  its  food.  The 
feudal  constitution  naturally  diffused  itself  into 
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long  ramification*  of  subordinate  authority. — 
To  this  general  temper  of  the  government  waa 
added  the  peculiar  form  of  the  country,  broken 
by  mountains  into  many  subdivisions  scarcely 
accessible  but  to  the  natives,  and  guarded  by 
passes,  or  perplexed  with  intricacies,  through 
which  national  justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of 
punishing  offences,  as  some  such  power  there 
must  always  be,  was  intrusted  to  the  lairds  of 
the  country,  to  those  whom  the  people  consi- 
dered as  their  natural  judges.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks, 
unprincipled  and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  re- 
solver  ot  entangled  claims,  or  very  exact  in  pro- 
portioning punishment  to  offences.  But  the 
more  be  indulged  his  own  will,  the  more  he  held 
his  vassals  in  dependence.  Prudence  and  inno- 
cence, without  the  favour  of  the  chief,  conferred 
no  security;  and  crimes  involved  no  danger, 
when  the  judge  was  resolute  to  acquit. 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domestic  judica- 
ture was  great  No  long  journeys  were  neces- 
sary, nor  artificial  delays  could  be  practised ; 
the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of  the 
litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  false 
pretences  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence, 
when  it  was  past,  could  not  be  evaded  ;  the 
power  of  the  laird  superseded  formalities,  and 
justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  interest  or  stra- 
tagem. 

1  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  regular  judges 
have  made  their  circuits  through  the  whole 
country,  right  has  been  every  where  more  wisely 
and  more  equally  distributed ;  the  complaint  is, 
that  litigation  is  grown  troublesome,  and  thnt 
the  magistrates  are  too  few,  and  therefore  often 
too  remote  for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal 
officer  within  them.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime 
should  be  committed,  by  what  authority  the  of- 
fender could  be  seized?  and  was  told,  that  the 
laird  would  exert  his  right;  a  right  which  he 
must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necessity 
must  vindicate,  and  which  is  therefore  yet  exer- 
cised in  lower  degrees,  by  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors, when  legal  processes  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice 
or  from  favour.  The  roads  are  secure  in  those 
places,  through  which,  forty  years  ago,  no  tra- 
veller could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All  trials 
of  right  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean 
are  in  as  little  danger  from  the  powerful  as  in 
other  places.  No  scheme  of  policy  has,  in  any 
country,  yet  brought  the  rich  and  poor  on  equal 
terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Perhaps  ex- 
perience, improving  on  experience,  may  in  time 
effect  it 

Those  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and 
power,  ought  not  to  lose  it  without  some  equiva- 
lent There  was  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  pub- 
lic, in  exchange  tor  their  privileges,  perhaps 
a  sum  greater  than  most  of  them  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  which 
it  showed  them  the  use.  When  the  power  of 
birth  and  station  ceases,  no  hope  remains  but 
from  the  prevalence  of  money.  Power  and 
wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
confers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  with- 
out  the  consent  of  others.  V, 


to  obtain  the  consent  of  others  to  our  gratifica- 
tion. Power,  simply  considered,  whatever  it 
confers  on  one,  must  take  from  another.  Wealth 
enables  its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking 
only  from  himself.  Power  pleases  the  violent 
and  proud :  wealth  delights  the  placid  and  the 
timorous.  Youth  therefore  flies  at  power,  and 
age  grovels  after  riches. 

The  chiefs,  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  ne- 
cessarily turn  their  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  revenues,  and  expect  more  rent, 
as  they  have  leas  homage.  The  tenant,  who  is 
far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition  is  made 
better  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  his  land- 
lord is  made  worse,  does  not  immediately  see 


why  his  industry  is  to  be  taxed  more  heavilj 
than  before.  He  refuses  to  pay 
and  is  ejected  ;  the  ground  is  then  let  to  a  i 
ger,  who  perhaps  brings  a  larger  stock,  but  wbo 
taking  the  land  at  its  full  price,  treats  with  the 
laird  upon  equal  terms,  and  considers  him  not 
as  a  chief,  but  as  a  trafficker  in  land.  Thus 
the  estate  perhaps  is  improved,  but  the  clan  is 
broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
rents  have  been  raised  with  too  much  eagerness. 
Some  regard  must  be  paid  to  prejudice.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  paid  but  little,  will  not  sud- 
denly be  persuaded  to  pay  much,  though  they  can 
afford  it  As  ground  is  gradually  improved,  and 
the  value  of  money  decreases,  the  rent  may  be 
raised  without  any  diminution  of  the  farmer's 
profits;  yet  it  is  necessary  in  these  countries, 
where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  is  a  greater  evil 
than  in  more  populous  places,  to  consider  not 
merely  what  the  land  will  produce,  but  with 
what  ability  the  inhabitant  can  cultivate  it  A 
certain  stock  can  allow  but  a  certain  payment; 
for  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  stock  remains 
the  same,  the  tenant  becomes  no  richer.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Highlands  might  perhaps 
often  increase  their  income,  by  subdividing  the 
farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  only  so 
many  acres  as  he  can  profitably  employ,  but  that 
they  want  people. 

There  seems  now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  to 
be  through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  gene- 
ral discontent  That  adherence  which  was  lately 
professed  by  every  man  to  the  chief  of  his  name, 
has  now  little  prevalence ;  and  he  that  cannot 
live  as  he  desires  at  home,  listens  to  the  talc  of 
fortunate  islands,  and  happy  regions,  where 
every  man  may  have  land  of  bis  own,  and  eat 
the  product  of  nis  labour  without  a  superior. 

Those  who  have  obtained  grants  of  American 
lands,  have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  settlers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  among  other 
places,  where  oppression  might  produce  a  wish 
for  new  habitations,  their  emissaries  would  not 
fail  to  try  their  persuasions  in  the  isles  of  Scot- 
land, where  at  the  time  when  the  clans  were 
newly  disunited  from  their  chiefs,  and  exas- 
perated by  unprecedented  exactions,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefs  of  emigration  were  im- 
mediately perceived,  may  be  justly  questioned. 
They  who  went  first,  were  probably  such  as 
could  best  be  spared ;  but  the  accounta  sent  by 
the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  true  or  false, 
inclined  many  to  follow  them ;  and  whole  neigh- 
bourhoods formed  parties  for  removal ;  so  that 
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He  that  goes  thus  accompanied,  carries 
with  him  all  that  makes  life  pleasant.  He  sits 
down  in  a  better  climate,  surrounded  by  his 
kindred  and  his  friends :  they  carry  with  them 
their  language,  their  opinions,  their  popular 
songo,  and  hereditary  merriment ;  they  change 
nothing  but  the  place  of  their  abode  ;  and  of  that 
change  they  perceive  the  benefit. 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  emigration,  if  those 
that  go  away  together  settle  on  the  same  spot, 
and  preserve  their  ancient  union.  But  some  re- 
late that  these  adventurous  visitants  of  unknown 
regions,  after  a  voyage  passed  in  dreams  of  plenty 
and  felicity,  are  dispersed  at  Inst  upon  a  sylvan 
wilderness,  where  their  first  years  must  be  spent 
in  toil  to  clear  the  ground  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  their 
undertaking  is  only  more  fatigue  and  equal 
scarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who 
are  gone,  will  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw 
others  after  them;  for  as  their  numbers  arc 
greater,  thay  will  provide  better  for  themselves. 
When  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,  I  remember 
a  letter,  published  under  the  character  of  a  New 
Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  climate  put 
him  in  mind  of  Italy.  Such  intelligence  the 
Hebridians  probably  receive  from  their  trans- 
correspondents.  But  with  equal  temp- 
of  interest,  and  perhaps  with  no  greater 
is  of  veracity,  the  owners  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hardships  to  keep 
their  people  content  at  home. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic  desire  ol 
wandering,  which  spreads  its  contagion  from 
valley  to  valley,  deserves  to  be  sought  with  great 
diligence.  In  more  fruitful  countries,  the  re- 
moval of  one  only  makes  room  for  the  succes- 
sion of  another  ;  but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of 
an  inhabitant  leaves  a  lasting  vacuity ;  for  no- 
body born  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  will 
choose  this  country  for  his  residence ;  and  an 
island  once  depopulated  will  remain  a  desert,  as 
long  as  the  present  facility  of  travel  gives  every 
one,  who  is  discontented  and  unsettled,  the  choice 
of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  intention 
of  those  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wine,  and  col- 
lecting a  flock  that  they  may  take  their  flight, 
be  to  attain  good  or  avoid  evil  ?  If  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe  which 
their  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  resolve  not  to 
live  without  the  pleasures  of  happier  climates  ; 
if  they  long  for  bright  suns,  and  calm  skies,  and 
flowery  fields,  and  fragrant  gardens,  I  know  not 
by  what  eloquence  they  can  be  persuaded,  or  by 
what  offers  they  can  be  hired  to  stay. 

But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
try by  positive  evils,  and  disgusted  by  ill  treat- 
ment, real  or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove 
their  grievances,  and  quiet  their  resentment; 
since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  sub- 
eels,  they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles 
y  American  conversation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of 
their  national  dress.  If  this  concession  could 
have  any  effect,  it  might  easily  be  made.  That 
dissimilitude  of  appearance,  which  was  supposed 
to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
might  disincline  them  from  coalescing  with  the 
Pennsy  Iranians,  or  people  of  Connecticut  If' 


the  restitution  of  their  arms  will  reconcile  them 
to  their  country,  let  them  have  again  those 
weapons,  which  will  not  be  more  mischievous  at 
home  than  in  the  colonies.  That  they  may  not 
fly  from  the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  general  good  does  not  require  that  the 
landlord*  be,  for  a  time,  restrained  in  their  de- 
mands, and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate 
to  their  loss. 

To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the 
people,  and  to  govern  peaceably  by  having  no 
subjects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great 
profundity  of  politics.  To  soften  the  obdurate, 
to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resent- 
ful, are  worthy  of  a  statesman;  but  it  affords  a 
legislator  little  self-applause  to  consider,  that 
where  there  was  formerly  an  insurrection,  there 
is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without 
solution,  why  those  northern  regions  are  now 
so  thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed 
with  their  armies  the  Roman  empire?  The 
question  supposes  what  I  believe  is  not  true, 
that  they  had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they 
could  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  because 
they  were  full. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  all  coun- 
tries and  ages  by  our  own.  Migration,  while 
the  state  of  life  was  unsettled,  and  there  was 
little  communication  of  intelligence  between 
distant  places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe  capricious  and  casual.  An  adventurous 
projector  heard  of  a  fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and 
led  out  a  colony  ;  a  chief  of  renown  for  bravery 
called  tho  young  men  together,  and  led  them 
out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present.  When 
Ca?sar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helvetians 
preparing  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put 
a  stop  to  their  motions.  They  settled  again  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  were  so  far  from 
wanting  room,  that  they  had  accumulated  three 
years'  provision  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military;  if 
they  could  not  find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  them :  they  travelled  in  quest  of  danger, 
and  willingly  took  the  chance  of  empire  or  death. 
If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  without  much  exuberance  of  people,  great 
armies  may  be  raised  where  every  man  is  a  sol- 
dier. But  their  true  numbers  were  never  known. 
Those  who  were  conquered  by  them  are  their 
historians,  and  shame  may  have  excited  them  to 
say,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  multi- 
tudes. To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the  an- 
cient method  was  to  guess;  and  when  numbers 
are  guessed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  several  years  been 
filled  with  the  achievements  of  seventy  thou- 
sand Highlanders  employed  in  America.  I 
have  heard  from  an  English  officer,  not  much 
inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their  behaviour 
deserved  a  very  high  degree  of  military  praise ; 
but  their  number  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
One  of  the  ministers  told  me,  that  seventy  thou- 
sand men  could  not  have  been  fouud  in  all  the 
Highlands,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thousand 
never  took  the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old 
Highland  regiment,  consisting  of  twelve  hun- 
dred, only  seventy-six  survived  to  SCO  I1I6VI 
country  again. 
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The  Gothic  swarms  have  at  least  been  mul- 
tiplied with  equal  liberality.  That  they  bore 
no  croat  proportion  to  the  inhabitant*  in  whose 
countries  they  settled,  is  nlain  from  the  paucity 
of  northern  words  now  found  in  the  provincial 
languages.  Their  country  was  not  deserted  for 
want  of  room,  because  it  was  covered  with 
forests  of  vast  extent ;  and  the  first  effect  of  ple- 
nitude of  inhabitants  is  the  destruction  of  wood. 
As  the  Europeans  spread  over  America,  the 
lands  are  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  neces- 
sity had  never  any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A 
nation  whose  agriculture  ia  scanty  or  unskilful, 
may  be  driven  out  by  famine.  A  nation  of  hun- 
ters may  have  exhausted  their  game.  I  only 
affirm  that  the  northern  regions  were  not,  when 
their  irruptions  subdued  the  Romans,  overpeo- 
pled with  regard  to  their  real  extent  of  territory, 
and  power  of  fertility.  In  a  country  fully  in- 
habited, however  afterwards  laid  waste,  evident 
marks  will  remain  of  its  former  populousness. 
But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  nothing  is 
known  but  that  as  we  trace  their  state  upwards 
into  antiquity,  their  woods  were  greater,  and 
their  cultivated  ground  was  less. 

That  causes  very  different  from  want  of  room 
may  produce  a  general  disposition  to  seek  ano- 
ther country  is  apparent  from  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  in  some  places 
ready  to  threaten  a  total  secession.  The  num- 
bers which  have  already  gone,  though  like  other 
numbers  they  may  be  magnified,  are  very  great, 
and  such  as  if  they  had  gone  together  and  agreed 
upon  any  certain  settlement,  might  have  founded 
an  independent  government  in  the  depths  of  the 
western  continent  Nor  are  they  only  the  low- 
est and  most  indigent ;  many  men  of  consider- 
able wealth  have  taken  with  them  their  train  of 
labourers  and  dependants :  and  if  they  continue 
the  feudal  scheme  of  polity,  may  establish  new 
clans  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  desertion 
must  be  imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be 
reasonably  concluded,  because  some  lairds  of 
more  prudence  and  less  rapacitv  have  kept  their 
vassals  undiminished.  From  Raasay  only  one 
man  had  been  seduced,  and  atCol,  there  was  no 
wish  to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  more 
opulent  countries,  to  speculate  upon  the  remains 
of  pastoral  life,  will  not  much  wonder  that  a 
common  Highlander  has  no  strong  adherence 
to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or 
of  physical  good,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may 
not  find  again  wheresoever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may 
be  distinguished  into  huts  and  houses.  By  a 
house,  I  mean  a  building  with  one  story  over 
another :  by  a  hut  a  dwelling  with  only  one 
floor.  The  laird  who  formerly  lived  in  a  castle, 
now  lives  in  a  house ;  sometimes  sufficiently 
neat,  but  seldom  very  spacious  or  splendid.  The 
tacksmen  and  the  ministers  have  commonly 
houses.  Wherever  there  is  a  house,  the  stranger 
finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils  of  exter- 
minating tacksmen,  may  he  added  the  unavoid- 
able cessation  of  hospitality,  or  the  devolution 
of  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  ministers. 

Of  the  houses  little  can  be  said.    They  are 
small,  and  by  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
there  are  so  few  opportunities  of 


Surchase,  the  rooms  are  very  hctcrogeneouslv 
lied.  With  want  of  cleanliness  it  were  ingrati- 
tude to  reproach  them.  The  servants  having 
been  bred  upon  the  naked  earth,  think  every 
floor  clean,  and  the  quick  successor, 
perhaps  not  always  over-elegant,  does  not 
much  time  for  adjusting  their  apartments. 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations; 
dens  to  commodious  dwellings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  hut  is  always  built 
without  mortar,  by  a  skilful  adaption  of  loose 
stones.  Sometimes  perhaps  a  double  wall  ot 
stones  is  raised,  and  an  intermediate  space  filled 
with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  completely  excluded. 
Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  turfs,  held 
together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twig*.  Of 
the  meanest  hut."  the  first  room  is  lighted  by  the 
entrance,  and  the  second  by  the  smoke  hole, 
The  fire  is  usually  made  in  the  middle.  But 
there  are  huts  or  dwellings  of  only  one  story  in- 
habited bv  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  cement- 
ed with  mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded 
floors.  Of  these  all  have  chimneys,  and  some 
chimneys  have  grates. 

The  house  and  the  furniture  are  not  always 
nicely  suited.  We  were  driven  once  by  missing 
a  passage,  to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where, 
after  a  very  liberal  supper,  when  I  was  con- 
ducted to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  elegant  bed  ot 
Indian  cotton,  spread  with  fine  sheets.  The 
accommodation  was  flattering ;  I  undressed 
myself,  and  felt  my  feet  in  the  mire.  The  bed 
stood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  course 
of  rain  had  softened  to  a  puddle. 

In  pastoral  countries,  the  condition  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  people  is  sufficiently  wretched. 
Among  manufacturers,  men  that  have  no  pro- 
perty may  have  art  and  industry,  which  make 
them  necessary,  and  therefore  valuable.  But 
where  flocks  and  corn  aro  the  only  wealth,  there 
are  always  more  hands  than  won,  and  of 
work  there  is  little  in  which  skill  and 
can  be  much  distinguished.  He  therefore  ' 
is  born  poor,  never  can  be  rich.  The  son  merely 
occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life  knows 
nothing  of  progression  or  advancement. 

The  petty  tenants,  and  labouring  peasants, 
live  in  miserable  cabins,  which  aflord  them  little 
more  than  shelter  from  the  storms.  The  boor 
of  Norway  is  said  to  make  all  hia  own 
In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be 
nuity,  the  want  of  wood  leaves  them  no  mate- 
rials.   They  are  probably  content  with  such  ac- 

sizes  can  afford  them. 

Their  food  ia  not  better  than  their  lodging. 
They  seldom  taste  the  flesh  of  land-animals; 
for  here  are  no  markets.  What  each  man  eats 
is  from  his  own  stock.  The  great  effect  ot 
money  is  to  break  property  into  small  parts.  In 
towns,  he  that  has  a  shilling  may  have  a  piece 
of  meat ;  but  where  there  is  no  commerce,  no 
man  can  eat  mutton  but  by  killing  a  sheep. 
Fish  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  but, 


I  believe,  man  never  lives  long  on  fish,  but  by 

feed  uf. 

berries. 


constraint :  he  will  rather 
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The  onlv  fuel  of  the  islands  is  peat 
wood  is  all  consumed,  and  coal  they 
vet  found.    Peat  is  dug  out  of  the*  marshes, 
from  the  depth  of  one  font  to  that  of  six. 
is  accounted  the  best  which  is 
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face.  It  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  black  earth 
together  by  vegetable  fibres.  I  know  not 
her  the  earth  be  bituminous,  or  whether  the 
fibres  be  not  the  only  combustible  part;  which, 
by  heating  the  interposed  earth  red-hot,  make  a 
burning  mass.  The  heat  is  not  very  strong  or 
lasting.  The  ashes  are  yellowish,  and  in  a 
large  quantity.  When  they  dig  peat,  they  cut 
it  into  square  pieces,  and  pile  it  up  to  dry  beside 
the  house.  In  some  places  it  has  an  offensive 
smell.  It  is  like  wood  charred  for  the  smith. 
The  common  method  of  making  peat  fires  is  by 
heaping  it  on  the  hearth ;  but  it  burns  well  in 
grates,  and  in  the  best  houses  is  so  used. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat  grows  again 
where  it  has  been  cut ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  be 


chiefly  a  vegetable  substance,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  true,  whether  known  or  not  to  those  who  re- 
late it 

There  are  watermills  in  Sky  and  Raasay: 
but  where  they  are  too  far  distant,  the  house- 
wives grind  their  oats  with  a  quern,  or  hand- 
mill,  which  consists  of  two  stones,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  lower  is  a  little  con- 
vex, to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  must 
be  fitted.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  atone  is  a 
round  hole,  and  on  one  side  is  a  long  handle. 
The  grinder  sheds  the  corn  gradually  into  the 
hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle  round 
with  the  other.  The  corn  slides  down  the  con- 
vexity of  the  lower  stone,  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  upper  is  ground  in  its  passage.  These  stones 
are  (bund  in  Lochabar. 

The  islands  afford  few  pleasures,  except  to  the 
hardy  sportsman,  who  can  tread  the  moor  and 
climb  the  mountain.  The  distance  of  one  fa- 
mily from  another,  in  a  country  where  travelling 
has  so  much  difficulty,  makes  frequent  inter- 
course impracticable.    Visits  last  several  days, 


and  are  commonly  paid  by  water;  yet  I  never 
saw  a  boat  furnished  with  benches,  or  made 
commodious  by  any  addition  to  the  first  fabric. 
Conveniences  are  not  missed  where  they  never 
were  enjoyed. 

The  solace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they 
have  long  enjoyed ;  but  among  other  changes, 
which  the  last  revolution  introduced,  the  use  of 
the  bagpipe  begins  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
chief  families  still  entertain  a  piper,  whose  office 
was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon  was  piper 
to  Madeod,  and  Rankin  to  Maclean  of  Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional. 
There  has  been  in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  me- 
mory, a  college  of  pipers,  under  the  direction  of 
Macrimmon,  which  is  not  quite  extinct.  There 
was  another  in  Mull,  superintended  by  Rankin, 
which  expired  about  sixteen  years  ago.  To  these 
colleges,  while  the  pipe  retained  its  honour,  the 
students  of  music  repaired  for  education.  I  have 
had  my  dinner  exhilarated  by  the  bagpipe,  at 
Armidale,  at  Dunvegan,  and  in  Col. 

The  general  conversation  of  the  islanders  has 
nothing  particular.  I  did  not  meet  with  the 
inquisitiveness  of  which  I  have  read,  and  sus- 
pect the  judgment  to  have  been  rashly  made.  A 
stranger  of  curiosity  comes  into  a  place  where  a 
stranger  is  seldom  seen:  he  importunes  the 
people  with  questions,  of  which  they  cannot 
guess  the  motive,  and  gazes  with  surprise  on 
things  which  they,  having  had  them  always 
before  their  eyes,  do  not  suspect  of  any  thing 
He  appears  to  them  like  some  being 
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of  another  world,  and  then  thinks  it  peculiar 
that  they  take  their  turn  to  inquire  whence  he 
comes,  and  whither  he  is  going. 

The  islands  were  long  unfurnished  with  in- 
struction for  youth,  and  none  but  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  could  have  any  literature.  There 
are  now  parochial  schools,  to  which  the  lord  of 
even  manor  pays  a  certain  stipend.  Here  the 
children  are  taught  to  read  ;  but  by  the  rule  of 
their  institution  they  teach  only  English,  so  that 
the  natives  read  a  language  which  they  may 
never  use  or  understand.  If  a  parish,  which  of- 
ten happens,  contains  several  islands,  the  school 
being  but  in  one,  cannot  assist  the  rest.  This  is 
the  state  of  Col,  which,  however,  is  more  enlight- 
ened than  some  other  places  ;  for  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  a  young  gentleman,  who,  for  his 
own  improvement,  travels  every  year  on  foot  over 
the  Highlands  to  the  session  of  Aberdeen  :  and 
at  his  return,  during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read 
and  write  in  his  native  island. 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar-schools,  where 
boarders  are  taken  to  be  regularly  educated. 
The  price  of  board  is  from  three  pounds  to  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  year,  and  that  of  instruc- 
tion is  halt-a-crown  a  quarter.  But  the  scholars 
are  birds  of  passage,  who  live  at  school  only  in 
the  summer ;  for  in  winter  provisions  cannot  be 
made  for  any  considerable  number  in  one  place. 
This  periodical  dispersion  impresses  strongly  the 
scarcity  of  these  countries. 

Having  hoard  of  no  boarding-school  for  ladies 
nearer  than  Inverness,  I  suppose  their  education 
is  generally  domestic  The  elder  daughters  of 
the  higher  families  are  sent  into  the  world,  and 
may  contribute  by  their  acquisitions  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  rest 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  pleasing 
or  useful.  Their  deficiencies  are  seldom  suppli- 
ed by  very  liberal  fortunes.  A  hundred  pounds  is 
a  portion  beyond  the  hope  of  any  but  the  laird's 
daughter.  They  do  not  indeed  often  give  money 
with  their  daughters ;  the  question  is,  How  many 
cow 8  a  young  lady  will  bring  her  husband  ?  A 
rich  maiden  has  from  ten  to  forty ;  but  two  cows 
are  a  decent  fortune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no 
distinction. 

The  religion  of  the  islands  is  that  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  con- 
versed are  all  inclined  to  the  English  liturgy : 
but  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  established 
minister,  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  afford 
payment  to  another,  who  must  live  wholly  on  the 
contribution  of  his  audience. 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worship  of  the 
kirk,  as  often  as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or 
the  practicability  of  travelling,  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity ;  nor  have  they  any  reason  to  complain 
of  insufficient  pastors ;  for  I  saw  not  one  in  the 
islands,  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  either  defi- 
cient in  learning,  or  irregular  in  life  ;  but  found 
several  with  whom  I  could  not  converse  without 
wishing,  as  my  respect  increased,  that  they  had 
not  been  presbytenans. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanism  is  now  very 
much  relaxed,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally 
enlightened.  I  sometimes  met  with  prejudices 
sufficiently  malignant,  but  they  were  prejudices 
of  ignorance.  The  ministers  in  the  islands  had 
attained  such  knowledge  as  may  justly  be  ad- 
mired in  men  who  have  no  motive  to  study  but 
,  or  what  is  still  better,  desire 
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of  usefulness ;  with  such  politeness  as  so  narrow 
a  circle  of  converse  could  not  have  supplied,  but 
to  minds  naturally  disposed  to  elegance 

Reason  and  truth  will  prevail  at  last.  The 
most  learned  of  the  Scottish  doctors  would  now 
gladly  admit  a  form  of  prayer,  if  the  people  would 
endure  it  The  zeal  or  rage  of  congregations 
has  its  different  degrees.  In  some  parishes  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  suffered;  in  others  it  is  still 
rejected  as  a  form ;  and  he  that  should  make  it 
part  of  his  supplication  would  be  suspected  of 
heretical  pravity. 

The  principle  upon  which  extemporary  prayer 
was  originally  introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted. 
The  minister  formerly,  in  the  effusion  of  his 
prayer,  expected  immediate,  and  perhaps  per- 
ceptible inspiration,  and  therefore  thought  it  his 
duty  not  to  think  before  what  he  should  say.  It 
is  now  universally  confessed,  that  men  pray  as 
they  speak  on  other  occasions,  according  to  the 
general  measure  of  their  abilities  and  attain- 
ments.   Whatever  each  may  think  of  a  form 

Crescribed  by  another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that 
e  can  himself  compose  by  study  and  meditation, 
a  better  prayer  than  will  rise  in  his  mind  at  a 
sudden  call ;  and  if  he  has  any  hope  of  super- 
natural help,  why  may  he  not  as  well  receive  it 
when  he  writes  as  when  he  speaks? 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powers,  some  must 
perform  extemporary  prayer  with  much 
lection  ;  and  in  the  eagerness  and 
contradictory  opinions,  if  public  lituriry  be  left 
to  the  private  judgment  of  everv  minister,  the 
congregation  may  often  be  offended  or  misled. 

There  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourselves,  a 
restless  suspicion  of  popish  machinations,  and  a 
clamour  of  numerous  converts  to  the  Romish 
religion.  The  report  is,  I  believe,  in  both  parts 
of  the  island  equally  false.  The  Romish  religion 
is  professed  only  in  Egg  and  Carina,  two  small 
islands,  into  which  the  reformation  never  made 
its  way.  If  any  missionaries  are  busy  in  the 
Highlands,  their  seal  entitles  them  to  respect, 
even  from  those  who  cannot  think  favourably  of 
their  doctrine. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  islanders  I  was  not 
curious  to  investigate,  and  they  were  not  eager 
to  obtrude.  Their  conversation  is  decent  and 
inoffensive.  They  disdain  to  drink  for  their  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  no  disaffection  at  their  tables. 
I  never  heard  a  health  offered  by  a  Highlander 
that  might  not  have  circulated  with  propriety 
within  the  precincts  of  the  king's  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  something  of  no- 
velty to  which  they  cannot  perfectly  conform. 
The  ancient  spirit  that  appealed  only  to  the 
sword,  is  yet  among  them.  The  tenant  of  Seal  pa, 
an  island  belonging  to  Macdonald,  took  no  care 
to  bring  his  rent;  when  the  landlord  talked  of 
payment,  he  declared  his  resolution  t 


keep  his  ground,  and  drive  all  intruders  from 
the  island,  and  continued  to 


u,  .uu  inrwiimi  wi  icuu  mo  lot  tie  OS  Oil 

land,  till  it  became  necessary  for  the 
to  dislodge  him  by  violence. 
The  various  kinds  of  superstition  which  pre- 
vailed here,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  ignorance, 
are  by  the  diligence  of  the  ministers  almost  ex- 
terminated. 

Of  Brmeny,  mentioned  by  Martin,  nothing 
has  been  heard  far  many  years.  Browny  was  a 
■tardy  fairy ;  who,  if  he  was  fed,  and  kindly 
"as  th«y  said,  do  a  great  deal  of 


work.    They  now  pay  him  no 
content  to  labour  for  themselves. 

In  Troda,  within  these  three-and-thirty  years, 
milk  was  put  every  Saturday  for  Grtogach,  or 
the  Old  Man  with  the  Long  Beard,  Whether 
Greogach  was  courted  as  kind,  or  dreaded  as 
terrible,  whether  they  meant,  by  giving  him  the 
milk,  to  obtain  good  or  avert  evil,!  was  not  in- 
formed. The  minister  is  now  living  by  whom 
the  practice  was  abolished. 

They  hove  still  among  them  a  great  number 
of  charms  for  the  cure  of  different  diseases ;  they 
are  all  invocations,  perhaps  transmitted  to  them 
from  the  times  of  popery,  which  increasing  know- 
ledge will  bring  into  disuse. 

They  have  opinions  which  cannot  be  ranked 
with  superstition,  because  they  regard  only  na- 
tural effects.  They  expect  better  crops  of  grain 
by  sowing  their  seed  in  the  moon's  increase. 
The  moon  has  great  influence  in  vulgar  philoso- 
phy. In  my  memory  it  was  a  precept  annually 
given  in  one  of  the  English  almanacs,  "to  kiU 
hogs  when  the  moon  was  increasing,  and  the 
bacon  would  prove  the  better  in  boiling." 

We  should  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praise 
of  curiosity,  if  we  had  not  endeavoured  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
&  tmd  Sight.  Of  an  opinion  received  for  cen- 
turies by  a  whole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be 
confirmed  through  its  whole  descent  by  a  series 
of  successive  facts,  it  is  desirable  that  the  truth 
should  be  established  or  the  fallacy  detected. 

The  Second  Sight  is  an  impression  made  either 
by  the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon 
the  mind,  by  which  things  distant  or  future  are 
perceived,  and  seen  as  if  they  were  present.  A 
■nan  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  his 
horse;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about 
the  house,  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  com- 
monly with  a  landscape  of  the  place  where  the 
accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer  driving  home 
his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  or  musing 
in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants, 
of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names, 
if  he  knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  dresses. 
Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  \ 
happen.  Of  things  future  I  kr 
is  any  rule  for  determining  I 
fight  and  the  event. 

This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be 
called,  is  neither  voluntary  nor  constant  The 
appearances  have  no  dependence  upon  choice : 
they  cannot  ho  summoned,  detained,  or  recalled. 
The  impression  is  sudden,  and  the  effect  often 
painfnl. 

By  the  term  Second  Sight,  seems  to  be  meant 
a  mode  of  seeing,  superadded  to  that  which  na- 
ture generally  bestows.  In  the  Erse  it  is  called 
Taith;  which  signifies  likewise  a  spectre,  or  a 
vision.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  Taisk, 
used  for  Second  Sight,  they  mean  the  power  of 
seeing,  or  the  thing  seen. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is 
that  to  the  Second  Sight  nothing  is  [ 
phantoms  of  evil.  Good  seems  to  have  the  same 
proportion  in  those  visionary  scenes  as  it  obtains 
in  real  life:  almost  all  remarkable  events  have 
evil  for  their  basis ;  and  are  either  miseries  in- 
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much  stronger  of  what  we  suffer  than  of  what 
we  enjoy,  that  the  ideas  of  pain  predominate  in 
almost  every  mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a 
revival  of  vexations,  or  history  but  a  record  of 
wars,  treasons,  and  calamities  ?  Death,  which 
is  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  happens  to  all. 
The  greatest  good,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  the  lot 
but  of  a  part. 

That  they  should  often  see  death,  is  to  be  i  \ 
pec  ted  ;  because  death  is  an  event  frequent  and 
important  But  they  see  likewise  more  pleasing 
incidents.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that  when  he 
had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  labouring  servants  predicted  his  return,  and 
described  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he 
had  never  worn  at  home ;  and  which  had  been, 
without  any  previous  design,  occasionally  given 

Oar  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our 
inquiry  frequent.  Mr.  Boswcll's  frankness  and 
gayety  made  every  body  communicative,  and  we 
heard  many  tales  of  these  airy  shows,  with  more 
or  less  evidence  and  distinctness. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots, 
that  the  notion  of  the  Second  Sight  is  wearing 
away  with  other  superstitions:  and  that  its 
reality  is  no  longer  supposed  hut  by  the  grossest 
people.  How  far  its  prevalence  ever  extended, 
or  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not  The 
islanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  un- 
derstanding, universally  admit  it,  except  the 
ministers,  who  universally  deny  it,  and  are  sus- 
pected to  deny  it,  in  consequence  of  a  system, 
against  conviction.  One  of  them  honestly  told 
me,  that  he  came  to  Sky  with  the  resolution  not 
to  believe  it. 

Strong  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily 
occur.  This  faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight 
is  local,  and  commonly  useless.  It  is  a  breach 
of  the  common  order  of  things,  without  any  vi- 
sible reason  or  perceptible  benefit  It  is  ascribed 
only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened ;  and 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and 
ignorant 

To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  mav 
be  replied,  that  by  presuming  to  determine  wha't 
is  fit  and  what  is  beneficial,  they  presuppose 
more  knowledge  of  the  universal  system  than 
man  has  attained ;  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our 
comprehension ;  and  there  can  be  no  security  in 
the  consequence,  when  the  premises  are  not  un- 
derstood ;  that  the  Second  Sight  is  only  wonder- 
ful because  it  is  rare,  for,  considered  in  itself,  it 
involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  per- 
haps than  the  reeular  exercise  of  the  cogitative 
faculty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  communica- 
tive impulses,  or  visionary  representations,  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations ;  that  par- 
ticular instances  have  been  given  with  such  evi- 
dence as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able 
to  resist;  that  sudden  impressions,  which  the 
event  has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more  than 
own  or  publish  them ;  that  the  Strom!  Sight  of 
the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  frequency  of 
a  power  which  is  no  where  totally  unknown ; 
and  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  ante- 
cedent reason  we  must  be  content  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  testimony. 

By  pretension  to  Second  Sight,  no  profit  was 
ever  sought  or  P"".^-    It  i»  an  involuntary  af- 


to  have  any  part  Those  who  profess  to  feel  it 
do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  consi- 
dered by  others  as  advantageously  distinguished. 
They  have  no  temptation  to  feign;  and  their 
hearers  liave  no  motive  to  encourage  their  im- 
posture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  easy. 
There  is  one  living  in  Sky,  with  whom  we  would 
have  gladly  conversed ;  but  he  was  very  gross 
and  ignorant,  and  knew  no  English.  The  pro- 
portion in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  the  rich 
is  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be  ac- 
cidental, it  can  very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of 
education ;  and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  sometimes 
fallen.  There  is  now  a  second-sighted  gentle- 
man in  the  Highlands,  who  complains  of  the  ter- 
rors to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  pre- 
science: they  are  impressed  with  images,  of 
which  the  event  only  shows  them  the  meaning. 
They  tell  what  they  have  seen  to  others,  who  are 
at  that  time  not  more  known  than  themselves, 
but  may  become  at  last  very  adequate  witnesses 
by  comparing  the  narrative  with  its  verification. 

To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have 
required  more  time  than  we  could  bestow.  There 
is,  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy  of  things  con- 
fusedly seen,  and  little  understood  ;  and  lor  it, 
the  indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which 
may  be  perhaps  resolved  at  last  into  prejudice 
ana  tradition.  I  never  could  advance  my  curio- 
sity to  conviction ;  but  came  away  at  last  only 
willing  to  believe. 

As  there  subsists  no  longer  in  the  islands  much 
of  that  peculiar  and  discriminative  form  of  life, 
of  which  the  idea  had  delighted  our  imagination, 
we  were  willing  to  listen  to  such  accounts  of 
past  times  as  would  he  given  us.  But  we  soon 
found  what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from 
an  illiterate  people,  whose  whole  time  is  a  series 
of  distress  ;  where  every  moming  is  labouring 
with  expedients  for  the  evening :  and  where  all 
mental  pains  or  pleasures  arose  from  the  dread 
of  winter,  the  expectation  of  spring,  the  caprices 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  clans;  where  there  was  neither  shame  from 
ignorance,  nor  pride  in  knowledge ;  neither  cu- 
riosity to  inquire,  nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chiefs  indeed  were  exempt  from  urgent 
penury  and  daily  difficulties;  and  in  their  houses 
were  preserved  what  accounts  remained  of  past 
ages.  But  the  chiefs  were  sometimes  ignorant 
and  careless,  and  sometimes  kept  busy  by  turbu- 
lence and  contention  ;  and  one  generation  of  ig- 
norance effaces  the  whole  series  of  unwritten 
history.  Books  are  faithful  repositories,  which 
may  be  for  a  while  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  but 
when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction  :  memory,  once  interrupted,  is 
not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed 
luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that  had  hidden 
it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper 
station.  Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if 
once  it  falls,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  supposed,  that  much 
of  the  local  history  was  preserved  by  the  bards, 
of  whom  one  is  said  to  nave  been  retained  by 
every  great  family.  After  these  bards  were 
some  of  ray  first  inquiries  ^ant*  '  received  such 

with  my  increase  of  knowledge;  lor  I  had  not 
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then  learned  how  to  estimate  the  narration  of  a 

Highlander. 

They  said  that  a  great  family  had  a  bard  and 
a  eenachi,  who  were  the  poet  and  historian  of  the 
house;  and  an  old  gentleman  told  me  that  he 
remembered  one  of  each.  Here  was  a  dawn  of 
intelligence.  Of  men  that  had  lived  within  me- 
mory, some  certain  knowledge  might  be  attain- 
ed. Though  the  office  had  ceased,  it*  effects 
might  continue;  the  poems  might  be  found, 
though  there  was  no  poet 

Another  conversation  indeed  informed  me,  that 
the  same  man  was  both  bard  and  scnachi.  This 
variation  discouraged  me;  but  as  the  practice 
might  be  different  in  different  times,  or  at  the 
same  time  in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no 
reason  foi  supposing  that  I  must  necessarily  sit 
down  in  total  ignorance. 

Soon  after  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  is 
generally  acknowledged  the  greatest  master  of 
Hebridian  antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once 
been  both  bards  and  senachies  ;  and  that  t  mac  hi 
signified  the  man  of  talk,  or  of  conversation ;  but 
that  neither  bard  nor  senachi  had  existed  for  some 
centuries.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  exactly 
known  at  what  time  the  custom  ceased,  nor 
did  it  probably  cease  in  all  bouses  at  once.  But 
whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused, 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perish- 
ed with  the  authors ;  for  in  those  times  nothing 
had  been  written  in  the  Erse  language. 

Whether  the  man  of  talk  was  an  historian, 
whose  office  was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  storyteller, 
like  those  which  were  in  the  last  century,  and 
perhaps  are  now  among  the  Irish,  whose  trade 
was  only  to  amuse,  it  now  would  be  vain  to  in- 
quire. 

Most  of  the  domestic  offices  were,  I  believe, 
hereditary;  and  probably  the  laurcat  of  a  clan 
was  always  the  son  of  the  last  laureaL  The 
history  ot  the  race  could  no  otherwise  be  com- 
municated or  retained ;  but  what  genius  could 
be  expected  in  a  poet  by  inheritance  ? 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither 
bards  nor  senachies  could  write  or  read ;  but  if 
they  were  ignorant,  there  was  no  danger  of  de- 
tection ;  they  were  believed  by  those  whose  va- 
nity they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been 
considered  as  very  efficacious  to  the  preservation 
of  a  true  series  of  ancestry,  was  anciently  made 
when  the  heir  of  the  family  came  to  manly  age. 
This  practice  has  never  subsisted  within  time  of 
memory,  nor  was  much  credit  due  to  such  re- 
hearsers, who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees, 
either  to  please  their  masters,  or  to  hide  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  own  memories. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found 
the  histories  of  their  descent,  is  difficult  to  tell ; 
for  no  Erse  genealogy  was  ever  written.  In  ge- 
neral this  only  is  evident,  that  the  principal  house 
of  a  clan  must  be  very  ancient,  and  that  those 
must  have  lived  long  in  a  place,  of  whom  it  is 
not  known  when  they  came  thither. 

Thus  hopeless  are  all  attempts  to  find  any 
traces  of  Highland  learning.  Nor  are  their  pri- 
mitive customs  and  ancient  manner  of  life  other- 
wise than  very  faintly  and  uncertainly  remem- 
bered by  the  present  race. 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a 
commercial  country,  proceeded  in  a  grea  : 


and  dependents  that  were  not  domestics, 

if  an  estimate  be  made  from  the  capacit 
of  their  old  houses  which  I  have  seen,  ' 
mestics  could  have  been  but  few,  were  appro- 
priated certain  portions  of  land  for  their  support. 
Macdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet  called  the 
Bards'  or  Senachies*  field.  When  a  beef  was 
killed  for  the  house,  particular  parts  were  claim- 
ed as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  workmen. 
What  was  the  right  of  each  I  have  not  learned. 
The  head  belonged  to  the  smith,  and  the  udder 
of  the  cow  to  the  piper:  the  weaver  had  likewise 
his  particular  part ;  and  so  many  pieces  followed 
these  prescriptive  claims,  that  the  laird's  was  at 
last  but  little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  so  long 
disused  in  England,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten. 
It  was  practised  very  lately  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
probably  still  continues,  not  only  at  SU  Kilda, 
where  money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others  of 
the  smaller  and  remoter  islands.  It  were  per- 
haps to  be  desired,  that  no  change  in  this  parti- 
cular should  have  been  made.  When  the  laird 
could  only  eat  the  produce  of  his  lands,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  residing  upon  them ;  and 
when  the  tenant  could  not  convert  his  stock  into 
more  portable  riches,  he  could  never  be  tempted 
away  from  his  farm,  from  the  only  place  where 
he  could  be  wealthy.  Money  confounds  subor- 
dination, by  overpowering  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  birth,  and  weakens  authority,  by  sup- 
plying power  of  resistance,  or  expedients  for 
escape.  The  feudal  system  is  formed  for  a  na- 
tion employed  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  long 
kept  its  hold  where  gold  and  silver  have  become 


Their  arms  were  anciently  the  Claymore,  or 
great  two-handed  sword,  and  afterwards  the 
two-edged  sword  and  target,  or  buckler,  which 
was  sustained  on  the  left  arm.    In  the  n 


the  target,  which  was  made  of  wood, 
with  leather,  and  studded  with  nails,  a  slender 
lance,  about  two  feet  long,  was  sometimes  fixed; 
it  was  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  accordingly  has 
for  some  time  past  been  gradually  laid  aside. 
Very  few  targets  were  at  Cullodcn.  The  dirk, 
or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  use 
in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The  Loch- 
aber  axe  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  old 
English  bill. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  and 
terror  of  the  Highland  sword,  I  could  not  find 
that  the  art  of  defence  was  any  part  of  common 
education.  The  gentlemen  were  perhaps  some- 
times skilful  gladiators,  but  the  common  men 
had  no  other  powers  than  those  of  violence  and 
courage.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  onset 
of  the  Highlanders  was  very  formidable.  As  an 
army  cannot  consist  of  philosophers,  a  panic  is 
easily  excited  by  any  unwonted  mode  of  annoy 
ance.  New  dangers  are  naturally  magnified; 
and  men  accustomed  only  to  exchange  bullets  at 
a  distance,  and  rather  to  hear  their  enemies  than 
see  them,  are  discouraged  and  amazed  when  they 
find  themselves  encountered  hand  to  hand,  and 
catch  the  gleam  of  steel  flashing  in  their  faces. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  for 
many  exertions  of  personal  courage,  and  some 
times  for  single  combats  in  the  field  ;  like  those 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  fabulous  warm.  At 
Falkirk  a  gentleman  now  living  was,  I 
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a  distance  from  the  rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon. 
They  were  both  skilful  swordsmen,  and  the  con- 
test was  not  easily  decided :  the  dragoon  at  last 
had  the  advantage,  and  the  Highlander  called 
for  quarter ;  but  quarter  was  refused  him,  and 
the  fight  continued  till  he  was  reduced  to  defend 
himself  upon  his  knee.  At  that  instant  one  of 
the  Macleods  came  to  his  rescue ,  who,  as  it  is 
said,  offered  quarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had 
before  refused,  and  as  battle  gives  tittle  time  to 
deliberate,  was  immediately  killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  solemnized  by  calling 
multitudes  together,  and  entertaining  them  at  a 
great  expense.  This  emulation  of  useless  cost 
Has  been  for  some  time  discouraged,  and  at  last 
in  the  isle  of  Sky  is  almost  suppressed. 

Of  the  Erse  language,  as  I  understand  nothing, 
I  cannot  say  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is 
the  rude  speech  of  a  Imrbarotis  people,  who  had 
few  thoughts  to  express,  and  were  content,  as 
they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly  understood. 
After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland 
bards,  and  Highland  genius,  many  will  startle 
when  they  are  told,  that  the  Erse  never  was  a 
written  language ;  that  there  is  not  in  the  world 
an  Erse  manuscript  a  hundred  years  old ;  and 
that  the  sounds  of  the  Highlanders  were  never 
issed  by  letters,  till  some  little  books  of  piety 
translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
was  made  by  the  synod  of  Argyle.  Who- 
therefore  now  writes  in  this  language,  spells 
,  to  his  own  perception  of  the  sound, 
and  his  own  idea  of  the  power  of  the  letters. 
The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cultivated  tongues. 
The  Welsh  two  hundred  years  ago,  insulted 
their  English  neighbours  for  the  instability  of 
their  orthography ;  whHc  the  Erse  merely  floated 
in  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  could  therefore 
receive  little  improvement. 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books, 
it  is  tending  to  refinement ;  as  those  who  under- 
take to  teach  others  must  have  undergone  some 
labour  in  improving  themselves,  they  set  a  pro- 
portionate value  on  their  own  thoughts,  and 
wish  to  enforce  them  by  efficacious  expressions ■ 
speech  becomes  embodied  and  permanent ;  dif- 
ferent modes  and  phrases  are  compared,  and  the 
best  obtains  an  establishment.  By  degrees,  one 
age  improves  upon  another.  Exactness  is  first 
obtained,  and  afterwards  elegance.  But  diction, 
merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  childhood.  As  no 
man  leaves  his  eloquence  behind  him,  the  new 
generations  have  all  to  learn.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  books  without  a  polished  language, 
bat  there  can  be  no  polished  language  Without 


That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose ;  because,  if  they  had  read,  they  could  pro- 
bably have  written  ;  and  how  high  their  compo- 
sitions may  reasonably  be  rated,  an  inquirer  may 
best  judge  by  considering  what  stores  of  imagery, 
what  principles  of  ratiocination,  what  compre- 
hension of  knowledge,  and  what  delicacy  of  elo- 
cution, he  has  known  any  man  attain  who  can- 
not read.  The  state  of  the  bards  was  yet  more 
hopeless.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  con- 
verse with  those  that  can  j  but  the  bard  was 
a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  who,  knowing 
nothing  himself,  lived  witn  others  that  knew  no 


There  has  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of 

these  illiterate  poets,  who  hearing  the  Bible  read 
at  church,  is  said  to  have  turned  the  sacred  his- 
tory into  verse.  I  heard  part  of  a  dialogue  com- 
posed by  him,  translated  by  a  young  lady  at 
Mull,  and  thought  it  had  more  meaning  than  I 
expected  from  a  man  totally  uneducated  ;  but  he 
had  some  opportunities  of  knowledge ;  he  lived 
among  a  learned  people.  After  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  antipathy  between  their  language  and  litera- 
ture still  continues  ;  and  no  man  that  has  f 
only  Erse,  is  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Erse  has  many  dialects,  and  the 
used  in  some  islands  are  not  always  known  in 
others.  In  literate  nations,  though  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  sometimes  the  words  of  common 
speech,  may  differ,  as  now  in  England,  compared 
with  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written 
diction,  which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  under- 
stood in  every  province.  But  where  the  whole 
language  is  colloquial,  he  that  has  only  one  part, 
never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  cannot  get  it  but  by 
change  of  residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not 
very  short  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a 
long  composition  often  enough  to  learn  it,  or  have 
inclination  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  necessary  to 
retain  it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten,  is  lost  for 
ever.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the 
whole  Erse  language  five  hundred  lines  of  which 
there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  them  a  hundred 

Eears  old.  Yet  I  hear  that  the  father  of  Osaian 
oasts  of  two  chests  more  of  ancient  poetry, 
which  he  suppresses,  because  they  are  too  good 
for  the  English. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind 
naturally  acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for 
wonders,  may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  know- 
ing the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  lan- 
guage and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scru- 
pulous adherents  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  say  that 
they  deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or 
have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  have 
inquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  alwayi 
feel  their  own  ignorance.  They  are  not  much 
accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by  others ;  and 
seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interrogating 
tliemselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what 
they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Boewell  was  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries; 
and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly 
such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  the  first 

We  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  old 
translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it 
would  appear  obstinacy  to  inquire  again.  Yet  by 
continued  accumulation  of  questions  we  found, 
that  the  translation  meant,  if  any  meaning  there 
were,  was  nothing  else  than  the  Irish  Bible. 

We  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that 
had  been,  in  the  hands  of  somebody's  father,  or 
grandfather ;  but  at  last  we  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  were  other  than  Irish.  Martin 
lions  Irish,  but  never  any  Erse 
be  found  in  the  islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of 
is  already  discovered.    I  believe  they  never  ex- 
isted in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have 
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The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  show 
"  ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other. 

reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing 
"is  a  degree  of  insolence,  with  which 
the  world  is  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  stubborn 
audacity  is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  it  if  he  had  it ;  but  whence  could  it 
be  had  ?  It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered,  and 
the  langunge  formerly  had  nothing  written.  He 
has  doubtless  inserted  names  that  circulate  in 
popular  stories,  and  may  have  translated  some 
ing  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found ;  and  the 
and  some  of  the  images,  being  recol- 
make  an  inaccurate  auditor  imagine,  by 
help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  has  for* 
merly  heard  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  very  learned-  minister  in  Sky,  who 
had  used  all  arm  to  make  me  believe  the  genu- 
ineness  of  the  book,  whether  at  last  he  believed 
it  himself' I  but  he  would  not  answer.  He 
wished  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country;  but  would  not  directly  and  formally 
deceive  me.  Yet  has  this  man's  testimony  been 
publicly  produced,  as  of  one  that  held  Fingal  to 
be  the  work  of  Oseian. 

It  is  said,  thst  some  men  of  integrity  profess 
to  have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them 
when  they  were  boys;  and  it  was  never  said 
that  any  of  them  could  recite  six  lines.  They  re- 
member names,  and  perhaps  some  proverbial 
sentiments  ;  and  having  no  distinct  ideas,  coin  a 
resemblance  without  an  original.  The  persua- 
sion of  the  Scots,  however,  is  far  from  universal ; 
and  in  a  question  so  capable  of  proof,  why  should 
doubt  be  suffered  to  continue?  The  editor  has 
been  heard  to  say,  that  part  of  the  poem  was  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  Saxon  character.  He  has 
then  found,  by  some  peculiar  fortune,  an  un- 
written language,  written  in  a  character  which 
the  natives  probably  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  the 
publisher ;  yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  some 
translations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that 
may  now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the  original 
work.  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  deceit  on  the  other,  especially  to  deceit 
of  which  no  personal  injury  is  the  consequence, 
and  which  flatters  the  author  with  his  own  inge- 
nuity. The  Scots  have  something  to  plead  for 
their  easy  reception  of  an  improbable  fiction ; 
they  are  seduced  by  their  fondness  for  their  sup- 
posed ancestors.  A  Scotchman  must  be  a  very 
sturdy  moralist,  who  does  not  love  Scotland  bet- 
ter than  truth ;  he  will  always  love  it  better  than 
inquiry;  and  if  falsehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will 
not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  it.  Neither  ought 
the  English  to  be  much  influenced  by  Scotch 
authority  ;  for  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
the  whole  Erse  nation,  the  Lowlandcrs  are  at 
least  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.  To  be  ignorant 
is  painful ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  un- 


But  this  is  the  age  in  which  those  who  could 
not  read,  have  been  supposed  to  write  ;  in  which 
the  giants  of  antiquated  romance  have  been  ex- 
hibited as  realities.  If  we  know  little  of  the 
ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  the  vacuity 
with  Ossian.  If  we  have  not  searched  the 
Magellanic  regions,  let  us  however  forbear  to 
people  them  with  Patagons. 


were  flattered  at  last  with  a  wind  that  promised 

to  convey  us  to  Mull.  We  went  on  board  a  boat 
that  was  taking  in  kelp,  and  left  the  isle  of  Sky 
behind  us.  We  were  doomed  to  experience, 
like  others,  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  wind, 
which  blew  against  us,  in  a  short  time,  with 
such  violence,  that  we,  being  no  seasoned  sailors, 
were  willing  to  call  it  a  tempest  I  was  sea- 
sick, and  fay  down.  Mr.  Boswell  kept  the 
deck.  The  master  knew  not  well  whither  to 
go;  and  our  difficulties  might  perhaps  have 
filled  a  very  pathetic  page,  had  not  Mr.  Maclean 
of  Col,  who,  with  eyery  other  qualification 
which  insular  life  requires,  is  a  very  active  and 
skilful  mariner,  piloted   us  safe  into  bis  own 


COL. 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  nnder  the 
isle  of  Col,  where  we  landed  ;  and  passed  the 
first  day  and  night  with  Captain  Maclean,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  lived  some  time  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  having  dethroned  no  Ni 
too  rich  to  settle  in  his  own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  might 
have  had  an  easy  passage  to  Mull ;  but  having, 
contrarily  to  our  own  intention,  landed  upon  a 
new  island,  we  would  not  leave  it  wholly  unex- 
amined. We  therefore  suffered  the  vessel  to 
depart  without  ui 
other  wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very 
family,  has,  for  some  time  past,  resided  at  Aber- 
deen, that  ho  may  superintend  their  education, 
and  leaves  the  young  gentleman,  our  friend,  to 
govern  his  dominions,  with  the  full  power  of  a 
Highland  chief.  By  the  absence  of  the  laird's 
family,  our  entertainment  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult, because  the  house  was  in  a  great 
disfurnished  ;  but  young  Col's  kindnc 
tivity  supplied  all  defects,  and  , 
than  sufficient  accommodation. 

Here  I  first  mounted  a  little  Higbland  steed  ; 
and  if  there  had  been  many  spectators,  should 
have  been  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  figure  in 
the  march.  The  horses  of  the  Inlands,  as  of 
other  barren  countries,  are  very  low  ;  they  are 
indeed  musculous  and  strong,  beyond  what  their 
size  gives  reason  for  expecting;  but  a  bulky 
man  upon  one  of  their  backs  makes  a  very  dis- 
proportionate appearance. 

From  the  habitation  of  Captain  Maclean  we 
went  to  Grissipol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  the  minister  of  Col,  whom  we 
found  in  a  hut,  that  is,  a  house  of  only  one  floor, 
but  with  windows  and  chimney,  and  not  inele- 
gantly furnished.  Mr.  Maclean  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  learning:  he  is  seventy-seven 
years  old,  but  not  infirm,  with  a  look  of  vene- 
rable dignity  excelling  what  I  remember  in  any 
other  man. 

His  conversation  was  not  unsuitable  to  hia 
appearance.  I  lost  some  of  his  good  will,  by 
treating  a  heretical  writer  with  more  regard 
than,  in  his  opinion,  a  heretic  could  deserve.  I 
honoured  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  much 
censure  his  asperity.  A  man  who  has  settled  his 
opinions,  does  not  love  to  have  the 
of  hts  conviction  disturbed  ; : 
it  is  time  to  be  in  earnest 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Erse  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  the  learned  Mr.  * 
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of  Sky  spoke  with  commendation ;  but  Mr. 
Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he 
could  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  his  au- 
ditors by  an  extemporary  version.  From  this  I 
inferred,  that  the  language  of  the  translation 
was  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of  Col. 

He  has  no  public  edifice  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry ;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater 
number  than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room 
of  a  hut  is  not  very  large.  This  is  all  the  op- 
portunity of  worship  that  is  now  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  must 
travel  thither  perhaps  ten  miles.  Two  chapels 
were  erected  by  their  ancestors,  of  which  I  saw 
the  Kkeletons,  which  now  stand  faithful  witnesses 
of  the  triumph  of  Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  piety  ;  there  is  likewise  a  want  of  mi- 
nisters. A  parish  often  contains  more  islands 
than  one  .  and  each  island  can  have  the  minister 
only  in  its  own  turn.  At  Raasay  they  had,  I 
think,  a  right  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday. 
All  the  provision  made  by  the  present  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  for  the  inhabitant*  of  about  a 
hundred  square  miles,  is  a  praver  and  sermon  in 
a  little  room,  once  in  three  weeks :  and  even  this 
parsimonious  distribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather:  and  in  those  islands  where  the  minis- 
ter does  not  reside,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  any 
public  exercise  of  religion. 

GRIS8IPOL  IN  COL. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean, 
we  went  on  to  Griasipol,  a  house  and  farm  te- 
nanted by  Mr.  Macsweyn,  where  I  saw  more  of 
the  ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  yet 
found.  Mrs.  Macsweyn  could  speak  no  English, 
and  had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  the 
islands  of  Sky,  Mull,  and  Col:  but  she  was 
hospitable  ana  good-humoured,  and  spread  her 
table  with  sufficient  liberality.  We  found  tea 
here  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our  spoons 
were  of  horn. 

The  house  of  Grissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very 
clear  and  quick ;  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
most  copious  streams  in  the  island.  This  place 
was  the  scene  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in 
the  traditional  history  of  Col,  but  which  proba- 
bly no  two  relaters  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time  in  the  obscure  ages,  Macneil  of 
Rarrm  married  the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the 
iale  of  Col  for  her  jointure.  Whether  Macneil 
detained  Col,  when  the  widow  was  dead,  or 
whether  she  lived  so  long  as  to  make  her  heirs 
impatient,  is  perhaps  not  now  known.  The 
younger  son,  called  John  Gervcs,  or  John  the 
Giant,  a  man  of  great  strength,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  education, 
dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance ;  and 
getting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in 
those  unsettled  times  was  not  hard  to  do,  in- 
vaded Col.  He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not 
discouraged,  and  collecting  new  followers,  in 
three  years  came  again  with  fifty  men.  In  his 
way  he  stopped  at  Artorinish  in  Morvem, 
where  his  uncle  was  prisoner  to  Macleod,  and 
was  then  with  his  enemies  in  a  tent.  Maclean 
took  with  him  onlyone  servant,  whom  he  ordered 
to  stay  at  the  outside :  and  where  he  should  sec 
the  tent  pressed  outwards,  to  strike  with  his 
dirk  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Maclean,  as  any 


man  provoked  him,  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  . 
push  him  back.  He  entered  the  tent  alone, 
with  his  Lochaber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  struck 
such  terror  into  the  whole  assembly,  that  they 
dismissed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  Col,  he  saw  the  sentinel, 
who  kept  watch  towards  the  sea,  running  off*  to 
Grissipol,  to  give  Macneil,  who  was  there  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  an  account  of  the 
invasion.  He  told  Macgill,  one  of  his  followers, 
that  if  he  intercepted  that  dangerous  intelli- 
gence, by  catching  the  courier,  he  would  give 
Rim  certain  lands  in  Mull.  Upon  this  promise 
Macgill  pursued  the  messenger,  and  either 
killed  or  stopped  him;  and  his  posterity,  till 
very  lately,  held  the  lands  in  MuIL 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  he  came  un 
expected  I  y  upon  Macneil.  Chiefs  were  in  those 
days  never  wholly  unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A 
fight  ensued,  in  which  one  of  their  followers  is 
said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  ac- 
tivity, by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook 
of  Grissipol.  Macneil  being  killed  and  many 
of  his  clan  destroyed,  Maclean  took  possession 
of  the  island,  which  the  Macneils  attempted  to 
conquer  by  another  invasion,  but  were  defeated 
and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  estate  of  the 
Macneils,  took  the  castle  of  Brccacig,  and  con* 
quercd  the  isle  of  Barra,  which  he  held  for  seven 
years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the  heirs. 

CASTLE  OF  COL. 

From  Grissipol,  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  us  to 
his  father's  seat ;  a  neat  new  house  erected  near 
the  old  castle,  I  think,  by  the  last  proprietor. 
Here  we  were  allowed  to  take  our  station,  and 
lived  very  commodiously  while  we  waited  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we 
did  not  so  soon  obtain,  but  we  had  time  to  get 
some  information  of  the  present  state  of  Col, 
partly  by  inquiry,  and  partly  by  occasional  ex- 


Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argylc,  but  the  middle 
belongs  to  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  the 

only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky ;  it  is  rather  one 
continued  rock,  of  a  surface  much  diversified 
with  protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  broken,  and  dis- 
covers the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants 
that  strike  deep  roots ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
island  nothing  has  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  table.  The  uncultivated  parts  are  clothed 
with  heath,  among  which  industry  has  inter- 
spersed spots  of  grass  and  corn  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  tree.  Young  Cot, 
who  has  a  very  laudable  desire  of  improving  his 
patrimony,  purposes  some  time  to  plant  an 
orchard  :  which  if  it  be  sheltered  by  a  wall, 
may  perhaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  field, 
where  the  whole  work  was  performed  by  his 
own  hand.  His  intention  is  to  provide  food  for 
his  rattle  in  the  winter.  This  innovation  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Macsweyn  as  the  idle  pro- 
ject of  a  young  head,  heated  with  English 
fancies  ;  but  he  has  now  found  that  turnips  will 
really  grow,  and  that  hungry  sheep  and  cows 
will  really  cat r" 
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By  «och  acquisitions  as  these,  the  Hebrides 
may  in  time  rise  above  their  annual  distress. 
Wherever  heath  will  grow,  there  is  reason  to 
think  something  better  may  draw  nourishment ; 
and  by  trying  the  production  of  other  places, 
plants  will  be  found  suitable  to  every  soil. 

Col  has  many  lochs,  some  of  which  have 
trout <  and  eels,  and  others  have  never  yet  been 
stocked ;  another  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the 
islanders,  who  might  take  fish  in  the  inland 
waters  when  they  cannot  go  to  sea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats.  They  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rab- 
bits. They  nave  no  vermin  except  rats,  which 
have  been  lately  brought  thither  by  sea,  as  to 
other  places  ;  and  are  free  from  serpents,  frogs, 
and  toads. 

The  harvest  in  Col,  and  in  Lewis,  is  ripe 
sooner  than  in  Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is 
never  cold,  but  very  tempestuous.  I  know  not 
that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  so  loud  in  any  other 
place  ;  and  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  its  noise 
was  all  its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  in- 
crease it. 

Noise  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  tempest ; 
for  they  have  thrown  the  sand  from  the  shore 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said 
■till  to  encroach  and  destroy  more  and  more  pas- 
ture ;  but  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any  sur- 
veys or  landmarks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed, 
or  its  progression  ascertained.  If  one  man  has 
confidence  enough  to  say,  that  it  advances,  no- 
body can  bring  any  proof  to  support  him  in  de- 
nying it  The  reason  why  it  is  not  spread  to  a 
greater  extent,  seems  to  be,  that  the  wind  and 
rain  come  almost  together,  and  that  it  is  made 
close  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  storms 
can  put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  so 
small  the  particles,  that  if  a  traveller  should  be 
caught  by  a  sudden  gust  in  dry  weather,  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape  with  life. 

For  natural  curiosities,  I  was  shown  only  two 
great  masses  of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the 
ground  ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  bottom.  They  cer- 
tainly were  never  put  into  their  present  place  by 
human  strength  or  skill ;  and  though  an  earth- 
quake might  have  broken  off  the  lower  stone, 
and  rolled  it  into  the  valley,  no  account  can  be 
given  of  the  other,  which  lies  on  the  hill,  unless, 
which  I  forgot  to  examine,  there  be  still  near  it 
some  higher  rock,  from  which  it  might  be  torn. 
All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  their  earliest 
ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stones  are  said 
to  have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and 
his  mistress.  There  are  so  many  more  impor- 
tant things  of  which  human  knowledge  can  jrivc 
no  account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  us,  it  we 
speculate  no  longer  on  two  stones  in  Col. 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  nine- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  the  fencible  men  of  Col 
were  reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  which  is 
the  sixth  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  pro- 
bably some  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the  list. 
The  minister  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
inhabitants  were  eight  hundred,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  of  seventy.  Round  numbers 
are  seldom  exact  But  in  this  case  the  autho- 
rity is  good,  and  the  error  likely  to  be  little.  If 
to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the  laws  of 
computation  require,  they  will  be  increased  to 
a  thousand ;  and  if  the  dimensions  of  the 


hat  a  computed  mue  contains  a  mue  ana 
is  was  commonly  found  true  in  the  men- 
i  of  the  English  roads,  and  we  shall  then 
lrly  twelve  to  a  mile,  which  agrees  much 


country  have  been  accurately  related,  every  mile 

maintains  more  than  twenty-five. 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than 
the  appearance  of  the  country  seems  to  admit ; 
for  wherever  the  eye  wanders,  it  sees  much 
waste  and  little  cultivation.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  measure  has 
ever  been  taken,  than  to  diminish  the  people, 
who  have  been  really  numbered.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  computed  mile  contains  a  mile  and 
a  half,  i 
suration  i 
allot  nearl 

better  with  ocular  observation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  islands,  are  the 
laird,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  under-tenants. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  very  extensive 
possessions,  being  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  Col,  but  of  the  extensive  island  of 
Rum,  and  a  very  considerable  territory  in  MuIL 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  islands  almost  square, 
and  therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to 
its  sides.  By  the  usual  method  of  estimating 
computed  extent,  it  may  contain  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

It  originally  belonged  to  Clanronald,  and  was 
purchased  by  Col ;  who,  in  some  dispute  about 
the  bargain,  made  Clanronald  prisoner,  and  kept 
him  nine  months  in  confinement.  Its  owner 
represents  it  as  mountainous,  rugged  and  barren. 
In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  The  horses  are 
very  small,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty. 
Cof,  not  long  ago,  bought  one  of  them  from  a  te- 
nant ;  who  told  him  that  as  he  was  of  a 
uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  sell  hi 
at  a  high  price ;  and  that  whoever  had  him 
should  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

There  are  said  to  be  in  Barra  a  race  of  horses 
yet  smaller,  of  which  the  highest  is  not  above 
thirty-six  inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great  Mr.  Maclean 
declared  that  he  should  be  very  rich,  if  he  could 
set  his  land  at  two-pence  halfpenny  an  acre. 
The  inhabitants  are  fifty-eight  families,  who  con- 
tinued papists  for  some  time  after  the  laird  be- 
came a  protestant  Their  adherence  to  their  old 
religion  was  strengthened  by  the  countenance  ol 
the  laird's  sister,  a  zealous  Romanist,  till  one 
Sunday  as  they  were  going  to  mass  under  the 
conduct  of  their  patroness,  Maclean  met  them  on 
the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  ydiow  stick,  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  which 
the  Erse  had  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  the 
kirk,  from  which  they  have  never  since  departed. 
Since  the  use  of  this  method  of  conversion,  the 
inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Canna,  who  continue 
papists,  cull  the  protestantism  of  Rum  the  reli- 
gion of  the  YeUoic  Slick. 

The  only  popish  islands  are  Egg  and  Canna. 
Egg  is  the  principal  island  of  a  pariah,  in  which, 
though  he  has  no  congregation,  the  protestant 
minister  resides.  I  have  heard  of  nothing  cu- 
rious in  it,  but  the  cave  in  which  a  former  gene- 
ration of  the  islanders  were  smothered  by  Mac- 
leod. 

If  we  had  travelled  with  more  leisure,  h  had 
not  been  fit  to  have  neglected  the  popish 
Popery  is  favourable  to  ceremony  ;  and 
ignorant  nations  ceremony  is  the  only  preser- 
vative of  tradition.  Since  protestantism  was 
extended  to  the  savage  parts  of  Scotland,  it  has 
perhaps  been  one  of  the  chief  labours  of  the 
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ministers  to  abolish  stated  observances,  because 
they  continued  the  remembrance  of  the  former 
religion.  We,  therefore,  who  came  to  sec  old 
traditions,  and  see  antiquated  manners,  should 
probably  have  found  them  among  the  papists. 

Canna,  the  other  popish  island,  belongs  to 
Clanronald.  It  is  said  not  to  comprise  more 
than  twelve  miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the 

Ioung  laird,  without  any  of  the  distresses  which 
Ir.  rennant,  in  a  fit  of  simple  credulity,  seems 
to  think  almost  worthy  of  an  elegy  by  Ossian. 
Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  pleased  to  see  the 
reverence  with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him. 
He  did  not  endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by  any 
magnificence  of  dress  :  his  only  distinction  waa 
a  feather  in  his  bonnet:  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, they  forsook  their  work  and  clustered 
about  him  ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they 
seemed  mutually  delighted.  He  has  the  proper 
disposition  of  &  chieftain,  and  seems  desirous  to 
continue  the  customs  of  his  house.  The  bag- 
piper played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  served, 
whose  person  and  dress  made  a  good  appear- 
ance; and  he  brought  no  disgrace  upon  the  fa- 
mily of  Rankin,  which  has  long  supplied  the 
lairds  of  Col  with  hereditary  music 

The  tacksmen  of  Col  seem  to  live  with  less 
dignity  and  convenience  than  those  of  Sky  ; 
where  they  had  good  houses,  and  tables  not  only 
plentiful,  but  delicate.  In  Col  only  two  houses 
pay  the  window-tax  ;  for  only  two  have  six 
windows,  which,  1  suppose,  are  the  laird's  and 
Mr.  Macsweyn's. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  seven  years,  been 
paid  in  kind,  but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle 
and  corn  varied  in  their  price,  desired  for  the 
future  to  give  their  landlord  money  ;  which,  not 
having  yet  arrived  at  the  philosophy  of  com- 
merce, they  consider  as  being  every  year  of  the 
same  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  undcr- 
tenure.  The  tacksman  admits  some  of  his  infe- 
rior neighbours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds, 
on  condition  that,  performing  all  the  work,  and 
giving  a  third  part  of  the  seed,  they  shall  keep 
a  certain  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  reap  a  third  part  of  the  harvest.  Thus,  by 
less  than  the  ullage  of  two  acres,  they  pay  the 
rent  of  one. 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tacks- 
men, that  have  got  smaller  tenants  under  them ; 
for  in  every  place,  where  money  is  not  the  gene- 
ral equivalent,  there  must  be  some  whose  labour 
is  immediately  paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means 
convenient  for  beggars,  both  because  such  coun- 
tries are  commonly  poor,  and  because  charity 
requires  some  trouble  and  some  thought  A 
penny  is  easily  given  upon  the  first  impulse  of 
compassion,  or  impatience  of  importunity  ;  but 
few  will  deliberately  search  their  cupboards  or 
their  granaries  to  find  out  something  to  give.  A 
penny  is  likewise  easily  spent ;  but  victuals,  if 
they  are  unprepared,  require  house-room,  and 
fire,  and  utensils,  which  the  beggar  knows  not 
where  to  find. 

Yet  beggars  there  sometimes  are,  who  wander 
from  island  to  island.  We  had  in  our  passage 
to  Mull  the  company  of  a  woman  and  her  child, 
who  Bad  exhausted  the  charity  of  CoL  The 


arrival  of  a  beggar  on  an  island  is  accounted  a 
sinistroua  event  Every  body  considers  that  he 
shall  have  the  less  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their 
alms,  I  believe,  is  generally  oatmeal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  Tir-rye, 
eminent  for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half 
the  extent  of  Rum,  it  is  so  well  peopled,  that 
there  have  appeared,  not  long  ago,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of 
this  island  enticed  beggars  to  it,  who  seemed  so 
burdensome  to  the  inhabitants,  that  a  formal 
compact  waa  drawn  up,  by  which  they  obliged 
themselves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to  casual 
wanderers,  because  they  had  among  them  an 
indigent  woman  of  high  birth,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  all  that  they  could  spare. 
I  have  read  the  stipulation,  which  was  indited 
with  juridical  formality,  but  was  never  made 
valid  by  regular  subscription. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give, 
it  is  not  that  they  are  oppressed  by  their  land- 
lord; their  leases  seem  to  be  very  profitable. 
One  farmer,  who  pays  only  seven  pounds  a  year, 
hss  maintained  seven  daughters  and  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest  ia  educated  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  ministry  ;  and  now,  at  every  vacation,  opens 
a  school  in  Col. 

Life  is  here,  in  some  respects,  improved  be- 
yond the  condition  of  some  other  islands.  In 
Sky,  what  is  wanted  can  only  be  bought,  us  tho 
arrival  of  some  wandering  pedlar  may  afford  an 
opportunity  ;  but  in  Col  there  is  a  standing  shop, 
and  in  Mull  there  are  two.  A  shop  in  the  islands, 
as  in  other  places,  of  little  frequentation,  is  a  re- 
pository of  every  thing  requisite  for  common  use. 
Mr.  Boswell's  journal  was  filled,  and  he  bought 
some  paper  in  CoL  To  a  man  that  ranges  the 
streets  of  London,  where  he  is  tempted  to  con- 
trive wants  for  the  pleasure  of  supplying  them, 
a  shop  affords  no  image  worthy  of  attention,  but 
in  an  island  it  turns  the  balance  of  existence  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  To  live  in  perpetual  want 
of  little  things,  is  a  state  not  indeed  of  torture, 
but  of  constant  vexation.  I  have  in  Sky  had 
some  difficulty  to  find  ink  for  a  letter ;  and  if  a 
woman  breaks  her  needle,  the  work  is  at  a  stop. 

As  it  is,  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  succedancous  means  for  many 
common  purposes.  I  have  seen  the  chief  man  of 
a  very  wide  district  riding  with  a  halter  for  a 
bridle,  and  governing  his  hobby  with  a  wooden 
curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want 
dexterity  to  supply  some  of  their  necessities. 
Several  arts  which  make  trades,  and  demand 
apprenticeships  in  great  cities,  are  here  the  prac- 
tices of  daily  economy.  In  c^fy  house  candles 
are  made,  both  moulded  and  dipped.  Their 
wicks  are  small  shreds  of  hnen  cloth.  They 
all  know  how  to  extract  from  the  cuddy  oil  for 
their  lamps.  They  all  tan  skins  and  make 
brogues. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  saw  many 
cottages,  but  they  very  frequently  stood  single 
on  the  naked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  lulls 
opened  a  place  convenient  for  habitation,  we 
found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut  had  a 
little  garden  adjoining  ;  thus  they  made  nn  ap- 
pearance of  social  commerce  and  mutual  offices, 
and  of  some  attention  to  convenience  and  future 
supply.  There  is  not  in  the  Western  Islands 
any  collection  of  buildings  that  can  make  pre- 
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tensions  to  be  called  a  town,  except  in  the  isle 
of  Lewis,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

If  Lewis  is  distinguished  by  a  town,  Col  has 
itlso  something  peculiar.  The  young  laird  has 
attempted  what  no  islander  perhaps  ever  thought 
on.  He  has  begun  a  road  capable  of  a  wheel 
carnage.  He  has  carried  it  about  a  mile,  and 
will  continue  it  by  annual  elongation  from  his 
house  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reason  for  complaining  ; 
they  are  paid  by  a  very  easy  composition.  The 
malt  tax  for  Col  is  twenty  shillings.  Whiskey 
is  very  plentiful ;  there  are  several  stills  in  the 
island,  and  more  is  made  than  the  inhabitants 
consume. 

The  great  business  of  insular  policy  is  now  to 
keep  the  people  in  their  own  country.  As  the 
world  has  been  let  in  upon  them,  they  have 
heard  of  happier  climates  and  less  arbitrary  go- 
vernments; and  if  they  are  disgusted,  have 
emissaries  among  them  ready  to  offer  them  land 
and  houses,  as  a  reward  for  deserting  their  chief 
and  clan.  Many  have  departed  both  from  the 
main  of  Scotland  and  from  the  islands  ;  and  nil 
that  go  may  be  considered  as  subjects  lost  to  the 
British  crown;  for  a  nation  scattered  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  America,  resembles  rays 
diverging  from  a  focus.  All  the  rays  remain, 
out  the  heat  is  gone.  Their  power  consisted  in 
their  concentration ;  when  they  are  dispersed, 
they  have  no  effect. 

It  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by 
the  change  ;  but  they  are  not  happy  as  a  nation, 
for  they  are  a  nation  no  longer.  As  they  contri- 
bute not  to  the  prosperity  of  any  community, 
they  must  want  that  security,  that  dignity,  that 
happiness,  whatever  it  be,  which  a  prosperous 
community  throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to 
be  weary  of  their  heath  and  rocks,  but  attend 
their  agriculture  and  their  dairies,  without  lis- 
tening to  American  seducements. 

There  arc  some  however  who  think  that  this 
emigration  has  raised  terror  disproportionate  to 
its  real  evil:  and  that  it  is  onlya  new  mode  of 
doing  what  was  always  done.  The  Highlands, 
they  say,  never  maintained  their  natural  in- 
habitants: but  the  people  when  they  found 
themselves  too  numerous,  instead  of  extending 
cultivation,  provided  for  themselves  by  a  more 
compendious  method,  and  sought  belter  fortune 
in  other  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  go 
away  in  collective  bodies,  but  withdrew  invi- 
sibly a  few  at  a  time  ;  but  the  whole  number  of 
fugitives  was  not  less,  and  the  difference  between 
other  times  and  this,  is  only  the  same  as  between 
evaporation  and  effusion. 

This  is  plausible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true. 
Those  who  went  before,  if  they  were  not  sen- 
sibly missed,  as  the  argument  supposes,  must 
have  gone  either  in  less  number,  or  in  a  manner 
less  detrimental,  than  at  present ;  because  for- 
merly there  was  no  complaint.  Those  who 
then  left  the  country,  were  generally  the  idle 
dependants  on  overburdened  families,  or  men 
who  had  no  property,  and  therefore  carried 
away  only  themselves.  In  the  present  eager- 
ness of  emigration,  families,  and  almost  com- 
munities, go  away  together.  Those  who  were 
considered  as  prosperous  and  wealthy,  sell  their 
stock  and  carry  away  the  money.  Once  none 
went  away  but  the  useless  and  poor;  in  some 


parts  there  is  now  reason  to  fear,  that  none  will 
stay  but  those  who  are  too  poor  to  remove  them- 
selves, and  too  useless  to  be  removed  at  the  cost 
of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in 
Col  than  in  other  places ;  but  every  where 
something  may  be  gleaned. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  was 
no  money,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  English- 
man to  guess.  In  1649,  Maclean  of  Dronart  in 
Mull,  married  his  sister  Fingala  to  Maclean  of 
Col,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  kine ;  and  sti- 
pulated, that  if  she  became  a  widow,  her  jointure 
should  be  three  hundred  and  sixty.  I  suppose 
some  proportionate  tract  of  land  was  appropri- 
ated to  their  pasturage. 

The  disposition  to  pompous  and  expensive 
funerals,  which  has  at  one  time  or  other  prevailed 
in  the  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is  not  yet 
suppressed  in  the  islands,  though  some  of  the 
ancient  solemnities  are  worn  away,  and  singers 
are  no  longer  hired  to  attend  the  procession. 
Nineteen  years  ago,  at  the  burial  of  the  laird  of 
Col,  were  killed  thirty  cows,  and  about  fifty 
sheep.  The  number  of  the  cows  is  positively 
told,  and  wc  must  suppose  other  victuals  in  like 
proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  an  old  game,  of 
which  he  did  not  tell  the  original,  but  which 
may  perhaps  be  used  in  other  places,  where  the 
reason  of  it  is  not  yet  forgot  At  New-year's 
eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the  Lin  I,  where,  at 
festal  seasons,  there  may  be  supposed  a  very  nu 
mere  us  company,  one  man  dresses  himself  in  a 
cow's  hide,  upon  which  other  men  beat  with 
sticks.  He  runs  with  all  this  noise  round  the 
house,  which  all  the  company  quits  in  a  coun- 
terfeited fright ;  the  door  is  then  shut.  At 
New-year's  eve  there  is  no  great  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  doors  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are 
sure  soon  to  recover  from  their  terror  enough  to 
solicit  for  readmission ;  which  for  the  honour 
of  poetry,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating 
a  verse,  with  which  those  that  are  knowing  and 
provident  take  care  to  be  furnished. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the 
castle  of  Col,  which  was  the  mansion  of  the 
laird,  till  the  house  was  built.  It  is  built  upon 
a  rock,  as  Mr.  Bos  well  remarked,  that  it  might 
not  he  mined.  It  is  very  strong,  and  having 
been  not  long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair.  On 
the  wall  was,  not  long  ago,  a  stone  with  an  in- 
scription, importing,  that  if  any  man  of  the  cla* 
of  Maclonich  shall  appear  before  this  castle, 
though  he  come  at  midnight,  with  a  man's  head 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety  and  protec- 
tion against  nil  but  the  king. 

This  is  an  old  Highland  treatv,  made  upon  a 
very  memorable  occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of 
John  Gcrves,  who  recovered  Col,  and  conquered 
Burra,  had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  James  the 
Second,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Loehiel,  for- 
feited, I  suppose,  by  some  offence  against  the 
state. 

Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  days  qui- 
etly resigned ;  Maclean,  therefore,  went  with 
an  armed  force  to  seize  his  new  possessions,  and 
I  know  not  for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with 
him.  The  Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  their 
chief,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  ot 
Loch  Ness,  near  the  place  where  Fort  Augustus 
now  stands  in  which  Loehiel  obtained  the  vk- 
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tory,  and  Maclean,  with 
featcd  and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  being  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Maclonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  family 
branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  if  she 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  spare 
her. 

Marlonich's  wife,  who  was  with  child  like- 
wise, had  a  girl  about  the  same  time  at  which 
lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy;  and  Maclonich, 
with  more  generosity  to  his  captive,  than  fidelity 
to  his  trust,  contrived  that  the  children  should  be 
changed. 

Maclean  being  thus  preserved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  original  patrimony ;  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  friend,  made  his  castle  a  place 
of  refuge  to  any  of  the  clan  that  should  think 
ell  in  danger  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal 


confidence.  Mac-lean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  care  of  educating  the  heir  of  Mac- 


other  traditions  of  the 
I ;  but  though 
are  uncertain,  the  principal 
fact  is  true.  Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  his 
preservation  to  Maclonich;  for  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  families  has  been  strictly  observed  i 
it  did  not  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  but  con- 
tinued in  its  full  force  while  the  chieftains  re- 
tained tfaetf  power.  I  have  read  a  demand  of 
protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonich  s,  named 
Ewen  Cameron,  who  had  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Macmortin,  and  had  been  banished  by 
Lochiel,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term  ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  returned  married  from 
France ;  but  the  Macmartins,  not  satisfied  with 
the  punishment,  when  he  attempted  to  settle, 
•till  threatened  him  with  vengeance.  He  there- 
fore asked,  and  obtained,  shelter  in  the  isle  of 
Col. 

k  The^power  of  protection  subsists  no  longer ; 


with  the  fosterer  perhaps  six 
years,  and  cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice,  be 
considered  as  burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if  he 
gives  four  cows,  receives  likewise  four,  and  has, 
while  the  child  continues  with  him,  grass  for 
eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  all 
the  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows 
when  he  dismisses  his  doit,  for  that  is  the  namo 
for  a  fostered  child. 

Fosterage  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  performed 
upon  more  liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young 
laird  of  Col,  was  fostered  by  Macsweyn  01  Gris- 
sipol.  Macsweyn  then  lived  a  tenant  of  Sir 
James  Macdonald  in  the  isle  of  Sky  ;  and  there- 
fore Col,  whether  be  sent  him  cattle  or  not, 
could  grant  him  no  land.  The  dolt,  however, 
at  his  return,  brought  back  a  considerable  num- 
ber ot  M  ai  alive  cattle,  and  of  the  friendship  so 
formed  there  have  been  good  efforts.  When 
Macdonald  raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn  was, 
like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and  resigning 
"  from  Sky  to  Col,  and  was  es- 


M  a  clean  of  Col  now 
lonich. 

There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 
passing  fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A 
laird,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his 
child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  tacksman,  or 
tenant,  to  be  fostered.  It  is  not  always  his  own 
tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  obtains  this 
honour  ;  for  an  honour  such  a  trust  is  very  rea- 
sonably thought  The  terms  of  fosterage  seem 
to  vary  in  different  islands.  In  Mull,  the  father 
sends  with  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the 
fosterer.  The  father  appropriates  a  proportion- 
able extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  for  their 
pasturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  be- 
longs to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child;  but 
if  there  be  only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is 
the  child's,  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the 
parents,  it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  cows  given, 
both  by  the  father  and  by  the  fosterer,  with 
half  of  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  propagation. 
These  blasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and 
called  Macalive  cattle,  of  which  the  father  has 
the  produce,  but  is  supposed  not  to  have  the  full 
property,  but  to  owe  the.  same  numl>er  to  the 
child,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  a  stock  for 


his  farm,  removed 
tablished  at  GrissipoL 

These  observations  we  made  by  favour  of 
the  contrary  wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island 
not  often  visited ;  for  there  is  not  much  to  amuse 
curiosity,  or  to  attract  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the 
eye  can  command,  there  ia  a  general  herdsman, 
who  knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  station  is  upon  a  hill  from  which  he 
surveys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one  man's 
cattle  invade  another's  grass,  drives  them  bark 
to  their  own  borders.  But  other  means  of  profit 
begin  to  be  found  ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt, 
and  sloops  are  loaded  with  the  concreted  ashes. 
Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  skill 
and  encouragement  of  the  present  heir,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  those  obscure  valleys  will  partake 
of  the  general  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  have  been  raised  from  fifty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  whether  from 
the  land  or  the  sea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties 
of  the  sea  have  lately  been  so  great,  that  a  farm 
in  Southuist  has  risen  in  ten  years  from  a  rent 
of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

He  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himself  con- 
demned to  solitary  meals,  and  incommunicable 
reflection,  will  find  the  usefulness  of  that  middle 
order  of  tacksmen,  which  some  who  applaud 
their  own  wisdom  are  wishing  to  destroy.  With- 
out intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only 
gregarious ;  and  little  intelligence  will  there  be, 
where  all  are  constrained  to  daily  labour,  ana 
every  mind  must  wait  upon  the  hand. 

After  having  listened  for  some  days  to  the 
tempest,  and  wandered  about  the  island  till  our 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  began  to  think  about 
our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in  October  was 
not  very  easy.  We  however  found  a  sloop 
which  lay  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp ;  and  for 
a  price  which  we  thought  levied  upon  our  ne- 
cessities, the  master  agreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull, 
whence  we  might  readily  pass  back  to  Scotland. 

MULL. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable  breath, 
we  spent  the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  plea- 
santly in  the  vessel,  and  were  landed  next  day 
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at  Tabor  Morar,  a  port  in  Mull,  which  appear* 
to  an  unexperienced1  eye  formed  for  the  security 
of  ships  ;  for  its  mouth  is  closed  by  n  small 
island,  which  admits  them  through  narrow  chan- 
nels into  a  basin  sufficiently  capacious.  They 
are  indeed  safe  from  the  sea,  but  there  is  a  hol- 
low between  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
wind  issues  irorn  uic  iinu  wun  very  raiw-nicvous 

Thorp  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and 
we  found  several  other  vessels  at  anchor ;  so  that 
the  port  had  a  very  commercial  appearance. 

The  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  determined 
not  to  let  us  lose  his  company,  while  there  was 
any  difficulty  remaining,  came  over  with  us. 
His  influence  soon  appeared  ;  for  ho  procured 
us  horses,  and  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Maclean,  where  we  found  very  kind  entertain- 
ment, and  very  pleasing  conversation.  Miss 
Maclean,  who  was  born,  and  had  been  bred,  at 
Glasgow,  having  removed  with  her  father  to 
Mull,  added  to  other  qualifications  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Erse  language,  which  she  had 
not  learned  in  her  childhood,  but  gained  by 
study,  and  was  the  only  interpreter  of  Erse 
poetry  that  I  could  ever  find. 

The  isle  of  Mull  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third 
of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters, 
nor  shot  into  promontories,  but  is  a  solid  and 
compact  mass,  of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its 
length.  Of  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  islands, 
there  is  no  knowledge  approaching  to  exactness. 
I  am  willing  to  estimate  it  as  containing  about 
three  hundred  square  miles. 

Mull  had  suffered,  like  Sky,  by  the  black  win- 
ter of  seventy-one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, a  continued  frost  detained  the  snow 
eight  weeks  upon  the  ground.  Against  a  cala- 
mity never  known,  no  provision  had  been  made, 
ana  the  people  could  only  pine  in  helpless  mi- 
sery. One  tenant  was  mentioned,  whose  cattle 
perished  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds ; 
a  loss  which  probably  more  than  the  life  of  man 
is  necessary  to  repair.  In  countries  like  these, 
the  descriptions  of  famine  become  intelligible. 
Where,  by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a 
soil  naturally  fertile,  there  is  commonly  a  super- 
fluous growth  both  of  grain  and  grass  ;  where 
the  fields  are  crowded  with  cattle ;  and  where 
every  hand  is  able  to  attract  wealth  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  making  something  that  promotes  ease 
or  gratifies  vanity,  a  dear  year  produces  only  a 
comparative  want,  which  is  rather  seen  than  felt, 
and  which  terminates  commonly  in  no  worse 
effect  than  that  of  condemning  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community  to  sacrifice  a  little  luxury  to 
convenience,  or  at  most  a  little  convenience  to 
necessity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  unkind,  and  the 
ground  penurious,  so  that  the  most  fruitful 
years  produce  only  enough  to  maintain  them- 
selves ;  where  life,  unimproved  and  unadorned, 
fades  into  something  Utile  more  than  naked  ex- 
istence, and  every  one  is  busy  for  himself,  with- 
out any  arts  by  which  the  pleasure  of  others  may 
be  increased ;  if  to  the  daily  burden  of  distress 
any  additional  weight  be  added,  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  despair  and  die.  In  Mull  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  harvest,  or  a  murrain  among 
the  cattle,  cuts  off  the  regular  provision ;  and 
they  who  have  no  manufactures,  can  purchase 
no  part  of  the  superfluities  of  other  countries. 


The  consequence  of  a  bad  season  is  here  not 
scarcity,  but  emptiness ;  and  they  whose  plenty 
was  barely  a  supply  of  natural  and  present  need, 
when  that  slender  stalk  fails,  must  perish  with 
hunger. 

All  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  the  passen- 
ger visits  better  countries,  he  may  learn  to  im- 
prove his  own,  and  if  fortune  carries  him  to 
worse,  he  may  leam  to  enjoy  it 

Mr.  Bos  well's  curiosity  strongly  impelled  him 
to  survey  Iona,  or  Icolmkill,  which  was  to  the 
early  ages  the  great  school  of  theology,  and  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  ancient  king*.  I,  though  less  eager,  did  not 
oppose  him. 

That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it 
was  necessary  to  traverse  a  great  part  of  Mull. 
We  passed  a  day  at  Dr.  Maclean's,  and  could 
have  been  well  contented  to  stay  longer.  But 
Col  provided  us  horses,  and  we  pursued  our 
journey.  This  was  a  day  of  inconvenience,  for 
the  country  is  very  rough,  and  my  horse  was  but 
little.  We  travelled  many  hours  through  a  tract, 
black  and  barren,  in  which,  however,  there  were 
the  reltquea  of  humanity ;  for  we  found  a  ruined 
chapel  in  our  way. 

It  is  natural,  in  traversing  this  gloom  of  deso- 
lation, to  inquire,  whether  something  may  not 
be  done  to  give  nature  a  more  cheerful  face  ;  and 
whether  those  hills  and  moors  that  afford  heath, 
cannot,  with  a  little  care  and  labour,  bear  some- 
thing better?  The  first  thought  that  occurs  is 
to  cover  them  with  trees,  for  that  in  many  of 
these  naked  regions  trees  will  grow,  is  evident, 
because  stumps  and  roots  are  yet  remaining , 
and  the  specula  list  hastily  proceeds  to  censure 
that  negligence  and  laziness  that  has  omitted  for 
so  long  a  time  so  easy  an  improvement. 

To  drop  seeds  into  the  ground,  and  attend 
their  growth,  requires  little  labour  and  no  skill. 
He  who  remembers  that  all  the  woods,  bv  which 
the  wants  of  man  have  been  supplied  from  the 
Deluge  till  now,  were  self-sown,  will  not  easily 
be  persuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  preparation 
necessary,  which  the  georgic  writers  prescribe  to 
planters.  Trees  certainly  have  covered  the  earth 
with  very  little  culture.  They  wave  their  tops 
among  the  rocks  of  Norway,  and  might  thnve 
as  well  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides. 

But  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the 
seed  and  timber.  He  that  calculates  the  growth 
of  trees,  has  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the 
shortness  of  life  driven  hard  upon  him.  Ha 
knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will  never  benefit 
himself;  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the  stem 
rise,  is  disposed  to  repine  that  another  ahall  cut 
it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a 
mind  unburdened  with  care,  and  vacant  to  futu- 
rity, saturated  with  present  good,  and  at  lei- 
sure to  derive  gratification  from  the  prospect  of 
posterity.  He  that  pines  with  hunger,  is  in 
little  care  how  others  shall  be  fed.  The  poor 
man  is  seldom  studious  to  make  his  grandson 
rich.  It  may  be  soon  discovered  why,  ia  » 
place  which  hardly  supplies  the  cravings  of 
necessity,  there  has  been  little  attention  to  the 
delights  of  fancy  ;  and  why  distant  convenience 
is  unregarded,  where  the  thoughts  are  turned 
with  incessant  solicitude  upon  every  possibility 
of  immediate  advantage. 

Neither  is  it  quite  so  easy  to  raise  large  woodi 
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duce  Umber  must  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
grow ;  and  ground  sown  with  trees  must  be  kept 
useless  for  a  long  time,  inclosed  at  an  expense 
from  which  many  will  be  discouraged  by  the  re- 
moteness of  the  profit,  and  watched  with  that 
attention,  which  in  places  where  it  is  most 
needed,  will  neither  be  given  nor  bought  That 
it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  evident:  and  if  cattle 
be  suffered  to  grare  upon  it,  they  will  devour 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  rise.  Even  in  coarser 
countries,  where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed, 
not  only  the  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will  browse 
upon  them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble 
them.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe, 
what  I  do  not  remember  any  naturalist  to  have 
remarked,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
world  was  very  thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  the  woods  had  leisure  to 
rise  high  before  animals  had  bred  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  wastes 
of  his  territory,  set  or  sowed  trees  to  the  num- 
ber, as  I  have  been  told,  of  several  millions,  ex- 

Ciag,  doubtless,  that  they  would  grow  up  into 
re  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want  of  tnclo- 
•ure,  and  of  that  care  which  is  always  necessary, 
and  will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  cost  and 
labour  have  been  lost,  and  the  ground  is  likely 
to  continue  an  useless  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in 
Mull,  we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  sea  by 
daylight,  and  therefore  had  not  left  Dr.  Mac- 
lean's very  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there 
was  none,  very  difficult  to  pass.  We  were  al- 
and our  vexation  was  not  balanced  by  any  gra- 
tification of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now 
long  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to 
have  lost  the  emotion  that  they  once  raised, 
whether  oleasing  or  painful,  and  had  our  mind 
employed  only  on  our  own  fatigue.  We  were 
however  sure,  under  Col's  protection,  of  escap- 
ing all  real  evils.  There  was  no  house  in  Mull 
to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He  had 
intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gen- 
tleman that  lived  upon  the  coast,  but  discovered 
on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without  hope 
of  life. 

We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  in  a 


',  if  any  other  expedient 
could  be  found ;  and  as  the  island  of  Ulva  was 
over  against  us,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  pass  the  strait  and  have  recourse  to  the 
laird,  who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
islands,  was  known  to  CoL  We  expected  to 
find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  last  we  came  to 
the  water,  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  sleep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover, 
and  there  was  no  house  within  our  reach,  but 
that  which  we  had  already  declined. 

ULVA. 

While  we  stood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
espied  from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  strait.  The  master  saw  that  we  wanted  a 
passage,  and  with  great  civility  sent  us  his  boat, 
which  quickly  conveyed  us  to  Ulva, 


by  Mr.  M 

quarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it 
fore  noon  the  next  day.  A  very  exact  des 
tion  therefore  will  not  be  expected.  We 
told,  that  it  is  an  island  ot  no  great  extent, 
rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  Macquarrvs ; 
a  clan  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  anti- 
quity, which  most  other  families  are  content  to 
reverence.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
pravation of  some  other ;  for  the  Erse  language 
does  not  afibrd  it  any  etymology.  Macquarry 
is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  some  adjacent 
islands,  among  which  is  Stafia,  so  lately  raised 
to  renown  by  Mr.  Banks. 

When  the  islanders  were  reproached  with 
their  ignorance  or  insensibility  of  the  wonders 
of  Stank,  they  had  not  much  to  reply.  They 
had  indeed  considered  it  little,  because  they  had 
always  seen  it ;  and  none  but  philosophers,  nor 
they  always,  are  struck  with  wonder,  otherwise 
than  by  novelty.  How  would  it  surprise  an 
unenlightened  ploughman,  to  hear  a  company  of 
sober  men  inquiring  by  what  power  the  band 
tosses  a  stone,  or  why  the  stone,  when  it  is 
tossed,  falls  to  the  ground ! 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Macquarry,  who  thus  lie 
hid  in  this  unfrequented  island,  I  have  found 
memorials  in  all  places  where  they  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

Inquiring  after  the  reliques  of  former  man- 
ners, I  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no 
where  else,  is  continued  the  payment  of  the 
merthela  mulUrum;  a  fine  in  old  times  due  to 
the  laird  at  the  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  borough 
Engiishy  is  variously  delivered.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  ancient  customs  in  old  families.  This 
payment,  like  others,  was,  for  want  of  money, 
made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land. — 
Macquarry  was  used  to  demand  a  sheep,  for 
which  he  now  takes  a  crown,  by  that  inattention 
to  the  uncertain  proportion  between  the  value 
and  the  denomination  of  money,  which  has 
brought  much  disorder  into  Europe.  A  sheep 
has  always  the  i 
wants,  but  a  cr 
at  another  less. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  an- 
cient times;  it  I 


INCH  KENNETH. 

In  the  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boat, 
and  were  landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  island 
about  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad, 
remarkable  for  pleasantness  and  fertility.  It  is 
verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  both  for  pasture  and 
tillage;  but  it  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitants 
were  Sir  Allan  Maclean  and  two  young  ladies, 
his  daughters,  with  their  servants. 

Romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that 
strikes  the  imagination  more  than  this  little 
desert  in  these  depths  of  western  obscurity,  oc- 
cupied not  by  a  irross  herdsman,  or  amphibious 
fisherman,  but 
of  high  birth, 

conversation,  who,  in  a  habitation  raised  not 
very  far  above  the  ground,  but  furnished  with 
unexpected  neatness  and  convenience,  practised 
all  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  and  refinement  of 
courtesy. 
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Sir  Allan  !•  the  chieftain  of  the  greet  clan  of 
Maclean,  which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place 
among  the  Highland  familtea,  yielding  only  to 
Macdonald.  Though  by  the  misconduct  ot  hia 
ancestors,  most  of  the  extensive  territory,  which 
would  have  descended  to  him,  has  been  alienated, 
he  still  retains  much  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  his  birth.  When  soldiers  were  lately  want- 
ing for  the  American  war,  application  was  made 
to  Sir  Allan,  and  be  nominated  a  hundred  men 
for  the  service,  who  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
bore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  then,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the 
young  ladies  in  Inch  Kenneth,  where  ho  lives 
not  only  with  plenty,  but  with  elegance,  having 
conveyed  to  his  cottage  a  collection  of  books, 
and  what  else  is  necessary  to  make  his  hours 
pleasant. 

When  we  landed,  wo  were  met  by  Sir  Allan 
and  the  ladies,  accompanied  by  Miss  Macquarry, 
who  had  passed  some  time  with  them,  and  now 
returned  to  Ulva  with  her  father. 

We  all  walked  together  to  the  mansion,  where 
we  found  one  cottage  for  Sir  Allan,  and,  1  think, 
two  more  for  the  domestics  and  the  offices.  We 
entered,  and  wanted  little  that  palaces  afford. 
Our  room  was  neatly  floored,  and  well  lighted ; 
and  our  dinner,  which  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
other  huts,  was  plentiful  and  delicate. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that 
the  day  was  Sunday,  which  he  never  suffered  to 
pass  without  some  religious  distinction,  and  in- 
vited us  to  partake  in  his  acta  of  domestic  wor- 
ship; which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Bo* well  nor  my- 
self will  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  refuse. 
The  elder  of  the  ladies  read  the  English  service. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  seminary  of  cccle- 
siastics,  subordinate,  I  suppose,  to  Icolmkill. 
Sir  Allan  had  a  mind  tu  trace  the  foundations  of 
the  college,  but  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
bends  a  keener  eye  on  vacancy,  were  able  to 
perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  en- 
gaged by  a  venerable  chapel,  which  stands  yet 
entire,  except  that  the  root  is  gone.  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On 
one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell;  which, 
though  cracked,  and  without  a  clapper,  has  re- 
mained there  for  ages,  guarded  only  by  the 
venerableness  of  the  place.  The  ground  round 
the  chapel  is  covered  with  grave-stones  of  chiefs 
and  ladies ;  and  still  continues  to  be  a  place  of 
sepulture. 

inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolm- 
kill. It  was  not  without  some  mournful  emo- 
tion that  we  contemplated  the  rains  of  religious 
structures,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  distinct  view 
of  the  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oys- 
ters in  the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced 
op  as  many  as  were  wanted.  Even  Inch  Ken- 
neth has  a  subordinate  island,  named  Sandiland. 
I  suppose  in  contempt,  where  we  landed,  and 
found  a  rock,  with  a  Burface  of  perhaps  four 
acres,  of  which  one  is  naked  stone,  another 
spread  with  sand  and  shells,  some  of  which  I 
picked  op  for  their  glossy  beauty,  and  two 
covered  with  a  little  earth  and  grass,  on  which 
Sir  Allan  has  a  few  sheep.  I  doubt  not  but 
when  there  was  a  college  at  Inch  Kenneth, 


Having  wandered  over  those  extensive  plains, 
we  committed  ourselves  again  to  the  winds  and 
waters :  and  after  a  voyage  of  about  ten  minutes, 
in  which  we  met  with  nothing  very  observable, 
were  again  safe  upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  Sir  Allan  our  desire  of  visiting  Icolm- 
kill, and  entreated  him  to  give  us  his  protection, 
and  his  company.  He  thought  proper  to  hesi- 
tate a  little ;  but  the  ladies  hinted,  that  as  they 
knew  he  would  not  finally  refuse,  he  would  do 
better  if  be  preserved  the  grace  of  ready  com- 
pliance. He  took  their  advice,  and  promised  to 
carry  us  on  the  morrow  in  his  boat 

We  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in 
such  amusements  as  were  in  our  power.  Sir 
Allan  related  the  American  campaign,  and  at 
evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsi- 
chord, while  Col  and  Mr.  Boswell  danced  a 
Scottish  reel  with  the  other. 

We  could  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  a 
longer  stay  upon  Inch  Kenneth,  but  life  will 
not  be  all  passed  in  delight  The  session  at 
Edinburgh  was  approaching,  from  which  Mr. 
Boawell  could  not  be  absent. 


In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready;  it 
high  and  strong.  Sir  Allan  victualled  it  foi 
day,  and  provided  able  rowers.  We  now  parted 
from  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  treated  ue 
with  so  much  kindness,  and  concluded  his  fa- 
vours by  consigning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  we 
nao  uie  lasi  cinorace  oi  mis  amiaoie  man,  wno, 
while  these  pages  were  preparing  to  attest  his 
virtues,  perished  in  the  passage  between  Ulva 
and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  Allan,  to  whom  the  whole  regio 
known,  told  us  of  a  very  remarkable 
which  he  would  show  us  the  way.  We  had 
boon  disappointed  already  by  one  cave,  and 
were  not  much  elevated  by  the  expectation  of 
another. 

It  was  yet  better  to  see  it,  and  we  stopped  at 
some  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Mull.  The  mouth 
is  fortified  by  vast  fragments  of  stone,  over 
which  we  made  our  way,  neither  very  nimbly, 
nor  very  securely.  The  place,  however,  well 
repaid  our  trouble.  The  bottom,  as  far  as  the 
flood  rushes  in,  was  encumbered  with  large 
pebbles ;  but  as  we  advanced,  was  spread  < 
with  smooth  sand.  The  breadth  is  about  fc 
five  feet ;  the  roof  rises  in  an  arch,  almost  re- 
gular, to  a  height  which  we  could  not  measure ; 
but  I  think  it  about  thirty  feet. 
This  part  of  our  curiosity  was  nearly  frus- 
•  though  we  weut  to  see  a  cave,  and 


trated ;  for  tl 

knew  that  caves  are  dark,  we  forgot  to  carry 
tapers,  and  did  not  discover  our  omission  till  we 
were  awakened  by  our  wants.  Sir  Allan  then 
sent  one  of  the  boatmen  into  the  country,  who 
soon  returned  with  one  little  candle.  W e  were 
thus  enabled  to  go  forward,  but  could  not  ven- 
ture far.  Having  passed  inward  from  the  sea 
to  a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand  a 
narrow  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide,  obstructed  by  great  stones,  over  which  we 
climbed,  and  came  into  a  second  cave,  in  breadth 
twenty-fivo  feet  The  air  in  this  apartment 
was  very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  nor  loaded 
with  vapours.   Our  light  showed  no  tokens  of 


a  squ 

I  Mr. 

If  we  had 


as  we  are  told, 
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dhould  have  proceeded  in  our 
we  had  already  gone  as  far  as  any  former  ad- 
venturers, except  some  who  are  reported  never  to 
have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way  back, 
we  found  it  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
yards,  the  eleventh  part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  critically  exact,  having 
been  made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is 
convenient  to  carry  in  these  rocky  countries, 
of  which  I  guessed  the  length  by  standing 
against  it.  In  this  there  could  be  no  great  error, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom 
we  employed,  reported  the  number  right.  More 
nicety,  however,  is  better,  and  no  man  should 
travel  unprovided  with  instruments  for  taking 
heights  and  distances. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  error  not  al- 
ways easily  surmounted,  though  more  dangerous 
to  the  veracity  of  itinerary  narratives,  than  im- 
perfect mensuration.    An  observer  deeply  im- 


bv  any  remarkable  spectacle,  docs  not 
suppose  that  the  traces  will  soon  vanish  from  his 
mind,  and  having  commonly  no  great  conve- 
nience for  writing,  defers  the  description  to  a 
time  of  more  leisure  and  better  accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  require  rigorous  accuracy 
from  himself,  will  scarcely  believe  how  much  a 
few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge, 
and  distinctness  of  imagery;  now  the  succes- 
sion of  objects  will  be  broken,  how  separate 

Starts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many  particular 
features  and  discriminations  will  be  compressed 
and  conglobated  into  one  gross  and  general  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the 
false  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no 
imaginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trusted  to 
memory  what  cannot  be  trusted  safely  but  to 
the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus 
it  was  that  Wheeler  and  Spon  described  with 
irreconcileable  contrariety  things  which  they 
surveyed  together,  and  which  both  undoubtedly 
1  to  show  as  they  saw  them. 


When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the 
cave,  so  far  as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us, 
we  clambered  again  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a  headland,  called 
Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the 
rocks,  which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  which  Sir  Allan  thinks  not 
leas  worthy  of  curiosity  than  the  shore  of  Staffa. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of 
black  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  broken 
pilasters  set  one  behind  another  to  n  great 
depth.  This  place  was  chosen  by  Sir  Allan  for 
our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodated 
with  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  boatmen,  who 
could  have  no  other  resttill  we  were  at  Icolmkill. 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we 
were  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  could  therefore  stop  no 
more  to  make  remarks  in  the  way,  but  set  for- 
ward with  some  degree  of  eagerness.  The  day 
soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very 
solemn  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky  was  clear, 
go  that  the  eye  commanded  a  wide  circle  ;  the 
sea  was  neither  still  nor  turbulent;  the  wind 
neither  silent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far 
from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  wea- 
ther had  become  violent,  we  could  have  " 


shelter,  and  therefore  contemplated  at  ease  the 
region  through  which  we  glided  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  night,  and  paw  now  a  rock  and  now 
an  island  grow  gradually  conspicuous  and  gra- 
dually obscure.  I  committed  the  fault  which  I 
have  just  been  censuring,  in  neglecting,  as  we 
passed, to  note  the  series  of  this  placid  navigation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Nun's 
Island,  perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent.  Here 
is  said  to  have  been  dug  the  stone  which  was 
used  in  the  buildings  of  Icolmkill.  Whether  it 
is  now  inhabited  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no 
convenience  for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be 
forced  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  High- 
landers earned  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barba- 
rians derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it 
were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses  ;  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over 
the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends 
be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  in- 
different and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery, or  virtue. 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriot* 
ism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  Iona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments ;  some 
care  was  necessary  for  ourselves.  Whatever  was 
in  the  island,  Sir  Allan  could  demand,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  Macleans;  but  having  little, 
they  could  not  give  us  much.  He  went  to  the 
headman  of  the  island,  whom  fame,  but  fame 
delights  in  amplifying,  represents  as  worth  no 
leas  than  fifty  pounds.  He  was  perhaps  proud 
enough  of  his  guests,  but  ill  prcpa  re«I  for  our 
entertainment ;  nowever,  be  soon  produced  more 
provision  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  Out 
lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a 
barn  well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  beds 
as  soft  as  wc  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the 
place.  The  churches  of  the  two  convents  are 
both  standing,  though  unroofed.  They  were 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and  not  inele- 
gant I  brought  away  rude  measures  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  myself, 
inaccurately  taken,  and  obscurely  noted.  Mr. 
Pennant's  delineations,  which  are  doubtless 
exact,  have  made  my  unskilful  description  less 
necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  parts, 
separated  by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  different 
times.  The  original  church  had,  like  others, 
the  alter  at  one  end,  and  the  tower  at  the  other ; 
but  as  it  grew  too  small,  another  building  of 
equal  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  then 
was  necessarily  in  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  are  of  different  ages,  seems 
evident  The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roman, 
being  part  of  a  circle ;  that  of  the  additional 
building  is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothic  or  Sa> 
racenical ;  the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to 
be  floored  and  covered. 
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Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the 
monks,  there  are  aome  walla  remaining,  but  no- 
thing approaching  to  a  complete  apartment 

The  bottom  of  the  church  it  so  encumbered 
with  mud  and  rubbish,  that  we  could  make  no 
discoveries  of  curious  inscriptions,  and  what 
there  are  have  been  already  published.  The 
is  said  to  be  known  where  tin*  black  stones 


lie  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
when  they  made  contracts  and  alliances,  used 
to  take  the  oath,  which  was  considered  as  more 


any  other  ohngatiu 
not  be  violated  without  the  blackest  infa- 
my. In  those  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  impress  upon  savage 
minds  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  by  some  parti- 
cular and  extraordinary  circumstances.  They 
would  not  have  recourse  to  the  black  stones 
upon  small  or  common  occasions,  and  when  they 
had  established  their  faith  by  this  tremendous 
sanction,  inconstancy  and  treachery  were  no 
longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and 
the  bottom  is  consequently  too  miry  for  exami- 
nation. Some  of  the  stones  which  covered  the 
later  abbesses  have  inscriptions,  which  might 
yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleansed.  The 
roof  of  this,  as  of  sll  the  other  buildings,  is  to- 
tally destroyed,  not  only  because  timber  quickly 
decays  when  it  is  neglected,  but  because  in  an 
island  utterly  destitute  of  wood,  it  was  wanted 
for  use,  and  was  consequently  the  first  plunder 
of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  nuns*  chapel  is  covered 
with  an  arch  of  stone,  to  which  time  has  done 
no  injury  ;  and  a  small  apartment  communica- 
ting with  the  choir,  on  the  north  side,  like  the 
chapter-house  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  stone 
in  the  same  manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar, 
which  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  has 
destroyed.  Their  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment 
of  this  stone  was  a  defence  against  shipwrecks, 
fire,  and  miscarriages.  In  one  corner  of  the 
church  the  basin  for  holy  wster  is  yet  unbroken. 
The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  late- 
ly, regarded  with  such  reverence,  that  only  wo- 
men were  buried  in  it.  These  reliques  of  vene- 
ration always  produce  some  mournful  pleasure. 
I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  injury  more  easily 
than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  sanctity. 

South  of  the  chapel  stand  the  walls  of  a  large 
room,  which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory, 
of  the  nunnery.  This  apartment  is  capable  of 
repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the  convent  there  are 
only  fragments. 

besides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are, 
I  think,  five  chapels  yet  standing,  and  three 
more  remembered.  There  are  also  crosses,  of 
which  two  bear  the  names  of  SL  John  and  St 


A  large  space  of  ground  about  these  conse- 
crated edifices  is  covered  with  grave- stones,  few 
of  which  have  any  inscription.  He  that  surveys 
it,  attended  by  an  insular  antiquary,  maybe  told 
where  the  kings  of  many  nations  are  buried, 
and  if  he  loves  to  soothe  his  imagination  with 
the  thoughts  thai  naturally  rise  in  places  where 
the  great  and  the  powerful  lie  mingled  with  the 
dust,  let  him  listen  in  submissive  silence;  for  if 
be  asks  any  questions  his  delight  is  it  an  end. 


Iona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  cre- 
dible attestation,  the  honour  of  being  reputed 
the  cemetery  of  the  Scottish  kings.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that  when  the  opinion  of  local  sanc- 
tity was  prevalent,  the  chieftains  of  the  isles, 
and  perhapa  some  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irish 
princes,^  were  repositedjn  this  venerable  inclo- 

are  peopled,  is  now  utterly  unknown.  The 
graves  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did 
not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awful  ground  may  be  traced 
the  garden  of  the  monastery ;  the  fish  ponds  are 
yet  discernible,  and  the  aqueduct  which  supplied 
them  is  still  in  use. 
There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  is 
'  the  Bishop's  House,  I  know  not  by  what 
authority.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  some 
man  above  the  common  rank,  for  it  haa  two 
stories  and  a  chimney.  We  were  shown  a  chim- 
ney at  the  other  end,  which  was  only  a  niche, 
without  perforation  ;  but  so  much  does  antiqua- 
rian credulity,  or  patriotic  vanity,  prevail,  that  it 
was  not  much  more  safe  to  trust  the  eye  of  our 
instructor  than  the  memory. 

There  is  in  the  island  one  house  more,  and 
only  one,  that  has  a  chimney;  we  entered  it, 
and  found  it  neither  wanting  repair  nor  inhabi- 
but  to  the  farmers  who  now  possess  it, 
.  is  of  no  great  value;  for  then-fire 
was  made  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  their 
mansion,  they  rejoiced,  like  their  neighbours,  m 
the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  ecclesiastical  colleges  are 
always  in  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  places. 
While  the  world  allowed  the  monks  their  choice, 
it  is  surely  no  dishonour  that  they  chose  well. 
This  island  is  remarkably  fruitful.  The  village 
near  the  churches  is  said  to  contain  seventy  fa- 
milies, which,  at  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than  a 
hundred  inhabitants  to  a  mile.  There  are  per- 
haps other  villages ;  yet  both  com  and  cattle  are 


annually  exported. 

But  the  froitfulncss  of  Iona  is  now  its  whole 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably 
gross,  and  remarkably  neglected :  I  know  not  rf 
they  are  visited  by  any  minister.  The  island, 
which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and 
piety,  has  now  no  school  for  education,  nor  tem- 
ple for  worship,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can 
speak  English,  and  not  one  that  can  write  or 


The  people  are  of  the  clan  of  Maclean ;  and 
though  Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  plare  for 
many  years,  he  was  received  with  all  the  reve- 
rence due  to  their  chieftain.  One  of  them  being 
sharply  reprehended  by  him,  for  not  sending  him 
some  rum,  declared  after  his  departure,  in  Mr. 
Boswell's  presence,  that  he  had  no  design  of  dis- 
appointing him,  "for  (said  he)  I  would  cut  my 
bones  for  him ;  and  if  he  had  sent  his  dog  for  it, 
he  should  have  had  it" 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by 
the  ebb  at  a  great  distance  from  the  water ;  but 
no  sooner  did  we  wish  it  sfloat  than  the  is- 
landers gathered  round  it,  snd,  by  the  union  of 
many  hands,  pushed  it  down  the  beach  ,  every 
man  who  could  contribute  his  help,  si 
think  himself  happy  in  the  opportunity  i 
for  a  moment,  useful  to  his  chief. 
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We  now  left  those  illustrious  ruins,  by  which 
Mr.  Bos  we  11  was  much  affected ;  nor  would  I 
willingly  bo  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them 
without  some  emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world,  Iona  may  be  some  time  again 
the  instructress  of  the  western  regions. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mull,  where,  under 
Sir  Allan's  protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening, 
and  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, a  minister  that  lives  upon  the  coast,  whose 
elegance  of  conversation,  and  strength  of  judg- 
ment, would  make  him  conspicuous  in  places  of 
greater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  another  physician,  and  then  travelled 
on  to  the  house  of  a  very  powerful  laird,  Mac- 
lean of  Lochbuy ;  for  in  this  country  every  man's 
name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  ad- 
dressed by  his  name.  The  laird  of  Dunvegan  is 
called  Macleod,  but  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
family  are  denominated  by  the  places  where 
they  reside,  as  Raasay  or  Tditker.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  meaner  people  is  made  by  their 
christian  names.  In  consequence  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  late  bird  of  Macfarlane,  an  eminent 
genealogist,  considered  himself  as  disrespectfully 
treated,  if  the  common  addition  was  applied  to 
him.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  said  he,  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  said  to  many;  but  I,  and  I  only, 
am  Macfarlane. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country 
of  such  gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Boswell 
thought  ao  part  of  the  Highlands  equally  terrific, 
yet  we  came  without  any  difficulty  at  evening 
to  Lochbuy,  where  we  found  a  true  Highland 
laird,  rough  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his 
dignity  :  who,  hearing  my  name,  inquired  whe- 
ther I  was  of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencoe,  or  of 
Ardnamurchan  ? 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  insular  chieftains, 
lilted  the  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors, 


and  lives  near  it,  in  a  mansion  not  very  spacious 
or  splendid.  I  have  seen  no  houses  in  the  is- 
lands much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  mag- 
nificence, yet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  progress 
of  arts  and  civility,  as  they  show  that  rapine  and 
surprise  are  no  longer  dreaded,  and  are  much 
more  commodious  than  the  ancient  fortresses. 

The  castles  of  the  Hebrides,  many  of  which 
•re  standing,  and  many  ruined,  were  always 
built  upon  points  of  land,  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  For  the  choice  of  this  situation  there  must 
have  been  some  general  reason,  which  the  change 
of  manners  has  left  in  obscurity.  They  were  of 
no  use  in  the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the 
coast;  for  it  was  equally  accessible  in  other 
places.  Had  they  been  sea-marks  or  light- 
nouses,  they  would  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
invader  than  the  natives,  who  could  want  no 
such  directions  on  their  own  waters;  for  a 
watch-tower,  a  cottage  on  a  hill  would  have  been 

view. ' 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  re- 
treat, the  situation  seems  not  well  chosen  ;  for 
the  laird  of  an  island  is  safest  from  foreign  ene- 
mies in  the  centre:  on  the  coast  he  might  be 
more  suddenly  surprised  than  in 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  miscarried, 
might  more  easily  retreat.  Some  convenience, 
however,  whatever  it  was,  their  position  on  the 


shore  aflbrded  ;  for  uniformity  i 
continues  long  without  good  reason. 

A  castle  in  the  islands  is  only  a  single  tower 
of  three  or  four  stories,  of  which  the  walls  are 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow 
windows,  and  close  winding  stairs  of  stone. 
The  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  stone, 
encompassed  by  battlements.  The  intermediate 
floors  are  sometimes  frames  of  timber,  as  in 
common  houses,  and  sometimes  arches  of  stone, 
or  alternately  stone  ami  timber ;  so  that  there 
was  very  little  danger  from  fire.  In  the  centre 
of  every  floor,  from  lop  to  bottom,  is  the  chief 
room,  of  no  great  extent,  round  which  there  are 
narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small 
vacuities,  or  by  a  double  wall.  I  know  not 
whether  there  be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place. 
They  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people, 
or  much  provision  ;  but  their  enemies  could  sel- 
dom stay  to  blockade  them ;  for  if  they  failed 
in  their  first  attack,  their  next  care  was  to  es- 
cape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  such  desultory  hostilities  ;  the  windows  were 
too  narrow  to  be  entered,  and  the  battlements 
too  high  to  be  scaled.  The  only  danger  was  at 
the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a 
square  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued 
to  the  top.  Through  this  hollow  the  defendants 
let  fall  stones  upon  those  who  attempted  to  break 
the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhaps  scald- 
ing water,  if  the  attack  was  made  with  fire. 
The  castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured  by  double 
doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  iron  grate. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The 
use  of  the  well  is  evident  The  dungeon  is  a 
deep  subterraneous  cavity,  walled  on  the  sides, 
and  arched  on  the  top,  into  which  the  descent  is 
through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  so 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  escape,  when  the 
rope  or  ladder  is  drawn  up.  The  dungeon  was, 
I  suppose,  in  war  a  prison  for  such  captives  as 
were  treated  with  severity ;  and  in  peace,  for 
such  delinquents  as  had  committed  crimes  within 
the  laird's  jurisdiction ;  for  the  mansions  of 
many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their 
privileges,  the  halls  of  justice  to  their  own  te- 
nants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions  of 
mere  necessity,  they  are  built  only  for  safety, 
with  little  regard  to  convenience,  and  with  none 
to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It  was  sufficient  for  a 
laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  strong  house, 
in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  children 
from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  large 
nor  splendid,  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  how  they  are  raised,  such  as  they  are,  by 
men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries  where  the 
labourers  and  artificers  could  scarcely  be  fed. 
The  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  islands 
show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and  power.  I  be- 
lieve that  for  all  the  castles  which  I  have  seen 
beyond  the  Tweed,  the  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
some  one  of  ihose  which  the  English  built  in 
Wnles,  would  supply  materials. 

These  castles  afford  another  evidence  that  the 
fictions  of  romantic  chivalry  had  for  their  basis 
the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  when  every 
lord  of  a  seignory  Uved  in  his  hold  lawless  and 
unaccountable,  with  all  the  licentiousness  and 
insolence  of  uncontested  superiority  and  un- 
principled power.   The  traveller,  whoever  ha 
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mifflil  be,  coming  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a 
chieftain,  would,  probably,  have  been  interro- 
grated  from  the  battlements,  admitted  with  cau- 
tion at  the  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch, 
fierce  with  habitual  hostility,  ana  vigilant  with 
who,  according  to  his  ge- 
temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have 
"  a  stranger  as  his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as 
a  spy  confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

Lochbuy  means  the  Yellow  Lake,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  upon 
which  the  castle  of  Mr.  Maclean  stands.  The 
reason  of  the  appellation  we  did  not  leam. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebrides,  where 
we  had  spent  some  weeks  with  sufficient  amuse- 
ment, and  where  we  had  amplified  our  thoughts 
with  new  scenes  of  nature,  and  new  modes  of 
life.  More  time  would  have  given  us  a  more 
distinct  view,  but  it  was  necessary  that  Mr. 
Boswell  should  return  Ix-forc  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  opened  ;  and  it  was  not  proper  to  live 
too  long  upon  hospitality,  however  liberally  im- 
parted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  have  not  many  allurements,  but  to  the 
mere  lover  of  naked  nature.  The 
are  thin,  provisions  are  scarce,  am 
and  penury  give  little  pleasure. 

The  people,  collectively  considered, 


few,  though  their  numbers  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  which  they  occupy.  Mull  is 
said  to  contain  six  thousand,  and  Sky  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  the  computation  respecting  Mull, 
I  can  give  no  account ;  but  when  1  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky,  one  of 
the  ministers  exhibited  such  facts  as  conquered 
my  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any 
region  bears  to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  com- 
monly made  according  to  the  pecuniary  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life;  a  principle  of  judgment 
which  is  never  certain,  because  it  supposes, 
what  is  far  from  truth,  that  the  value  of  money 
is  always  the  same,  and  so  measures  an  un- 
known quantity  by  an  uncertain  standard.  It 
is  competent  enough  when  the  markets  of  the 
aarne  country,  at  different  times,  and  those  times 
not  too  distant,  are  to  be  compared  ;  but  of  very 
little  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  nation 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  another.  Provi- 
sions, though  plentiful,  are  sold  in  places  of 
great  pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to 
which,  however  scarce,  where  gold  and  silver  are 
yet  scarcer,  they  can  never  be  raised. 

In  the  Western  Islands  there  is  so  Utile  in- 
ternal commerce,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  a 
known  or  settled  rate.  The  price  of  things 
brought  in,  or  carried  out,  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  foreign  market;  and  even  this  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  discovering,  because  their  de- 
nominations of  quantity  are  different  from  ours ; 
and  when  there  is  ignorance  on  both  aides,  no 
ippoal  can  be  made  to  a  common  measure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment. 
Phe  Scots,  with  a  vigilance  of  jealousy  which 
never  goes  to  sleep,  always  suspect  that  an  Eng- 
lishman despises  them  for  their  poverty,  and  to 
convince  him  that  they  are  not  less  rich  than 
their  neighbours,  are  sure  to  tell  him  a  price 
higher  than  the  true.  When  Lesley,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  related  so  punctiliously,  that  a 
Hundred  hen's  eggs,  new  laid,  were  sold  in  the 


for  a  penny,  he  supposed  that  no  infer- 
could  possibly  follow,  but  that  eggs  i 
great  abundance.  Posterity  has  since 
wiser  ;  and  having  learned,  that  nominal  and  real 
value  may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  stories, 
lest  the  foreigner  should  happen  to  collect,  not 
that  eggs  are  many,  but  that  j»cnce  are  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  by  the  use  of  com ■ 
mercial  language,  been  so  long  confounded,  that 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
and  this  prejudice  has  spread  so  widely  in 
land,  that  1  know  not  whether  I  found  man  or 
woman,  whom  I  interrogated  concerning  pay- 
ments of  money,  that  could  surmount  the  illibe- 
ral desire  of  deceiving  me,  by  representing  every 
thing  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

From  Lochbuy  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to 
the  side  of  Mull  which  faces  Scotland,  where, 
having  taken  leave  of  our  kind  protector,  Sir 
Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in  which  the  scat 
provided  for  our  accommodation  was  a  heap  of 
rough  brushwood  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October  reposed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  main 
land. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  south- 
wards. The  weather  was  tempestuous.  For 
half  the  day  the  ground  was  rough,  and  our 
horses  were  still  small.  Had  they  required 
much  restraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced  to 
difficulties  ;  for,  I  think,  we  had  among  us  bat 
one  bridle.  We  fed  the  poor  animals  liberally, 
and  they  performed  their  journey  weLL  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a  firm  and 
smooth  road,  made  by  the  soldiers,  on  which  we 
travelled  with  great  security,  busied  with  con- 
templating the  scene  about  us.  Tho  night  came 
on  while  we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to 
go,  though  not  so  dark  but  that  we  could  discern 
the  cataracts  which  poured  down  the  hills  on  one 


side,  and  fell  into  one  general  channel  that  ran 
with  great  violence  on  the  other.  The  wind  was 
loud,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  whistling  of 
the  blast,  the  fall  of  the  shower,  the  rush  of  the 
cataracts,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a 
nobler  chorus  of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than 
it  had  ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  The 
streams  which  ran  across  the  way  from  the  hills 
to  the  main  current,  were  so  frequent,  that  after 
a  while  I  began  to  count  them ;  and,  in  ten  miles, 
reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  missing  some,  and 
having  let  some  pass  before  they  forced  them- 
selves on  my  notice.  At  last  we  came  to  Inve- 
rary,  where  we  found  an  inn,  not  only  commo- 
dious, but  magnificent. 

The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at 
an  end.  Mr.  Boswell  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  were 

it  his  spl< 


very  kindly  entertained  at  his  splendid  seat,  and 
supplied  with  conveniences  for  surveying  his 
spacious  park  and  rising  forests. 

After  two  days  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded 
southward  over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dreary 
region,  now  made  easily  passable  by  a  military 
road,  which  rises  from  either  end  of  the  glen  by 
an  acclivity  not  dangerously  steep,  but  sufficiently 
laborious.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
is  a  seat  with  this  inscription,  Rest,  and  bt  thank- 
ful. Stones  were  placed  to  mark  the  distances, 
which  the  inhabitants  have  taken  away,  resolved, 
they  said,  to  have  no  new  miltt. 
In  this  rainy  season  the  bills  streamed  with 
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side,  that  ran  in  contrary  direc- 
tions as  they  fell  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
summit.  Being:,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke,  well 
mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with  great 

From  Olencroe  we  passed  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  the  hanks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were 
received  at  the  house  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
who  is  owner  of  almost  all  the  thirty  islands  of 
the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning 
to  survey.  The  heaviness  of  the  rain  shortened 
our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another 
containing  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
remarkable  for  the  nuns  of  an  old  castle,  on 
which  the  osprey  builds  her  annual  nesu  Had 
Loch  Lomond  been  in  a  happier  climate,  it 
would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  vanity 
to  own  one  of  the  little  spots  which  it  incloses, 
and  to  have  employed  upon  it  all  the  arts  of  em- 
bellishment. But  as  it  is,  the  islets,  which  court 
the  gazer  at  a  distance,  disgust  him  at  his  ap- 
proach, when  he  finds,  instead  of  soft  lawns  and 
shady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  uncultivated  | 
rugged  ness. 

Where  the  loch  discharges  itself  into  a  river 
called  the  Lev  en,  we  passed  a  night  with  Mr. 
Smollett,  a  relation  of  Dr.  Smollett,  to  whose 
memory  he  has  raised  an  obelisk  on  the  bank 


part  before  they  are  men  ;  they  carry  with  them 
little  fundamental  knowledge,  and  therefore  the 
superstructure  cannot  be  lofty.  The  grammar- 
schools  are  not  generally  well  supplied;  for  the 
character  of  a  schoolmaster  being  there  less  ho- 
nourable than  in  England,  is  seldom  accepted  by 
men  who  are  capable  to  adorn  it,  and  where  the 
school  has  been  deficient,  the  college  can  effect 
little. 

Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  often  decorated  with  the 
splendours  of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  ob- 
tain a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between  learn- 
ing and  ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
widely  diffused  among  them,  and  which  counte- 
nanced in  general  by  a  national  combination  so 


invidious,  that  their  friends  cannot  defend  it,  and 
actuated  in  particulars  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  so 
vigorous,  that  their  enemies  are  constrained  to 
praise  it,  enables  them  to  find,  or  to  make 
their  way,  u 


near  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  The  civi- 
lity and  respect  which  we  found  at  every  place, 
it  is  ungrateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat. 
Here  we  were  met  by  a  post-chaise,  that  con- 
veyed us  to  Glasgow. 

To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as  Glas- 
The  prosperity  of  its  com- 
•  greatness  of  many  private 
j  "and  a  general  appearance  of  wealth.  It 
is  the  only  episcopal  city  whose  cathedral  was 
left  standing  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It  is 
now  divided  into  many  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship, which,  taken  all  together,  compose  a  great 

Ele,  that  had  been  some  centuries  in  building, 
it  was  never  finished  ;  for  the  change  of  reli- 
gion intercepted  its  progress,  before  the  cross 
aisle  was  added,  which  seems  essential  to  a 
Gothic  cathedral. 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of 
the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  place.  The 
session  was  begun ;  for  it  commences  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  continues  to  the  tenth  of 
June,  but  the  students  appeared  not  numerous, 
being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from  their 
several  homes.  The  division  of  the  academical 
year  into  one  session,  and  one  recess,  seems  to 
me  better  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and 
vocations,  derived  from  distant  centuries,  in 
which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  universities.  So  many 
solid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education 
joins  together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for 
each  part  of  the  year :  but  with  us,  he  that  has 
settled  himself  to  study  in  the  college,  is  Boon 
tempted  into  the  country ;  and  he  that  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  the  country,  is  summoned  back 
to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities 
of  Scotland  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time, 
I  have  given  them,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have 
informed  me,  all  that  they  can  claim  The  stu- 
for  the  most  part,  go  thither  boys,  and  de- 


from  i_»iasgow  we  uirecteu  our 
Auchinleck,  an  estate  devolved,  through  a  long 
series  of  ancestors,  to  Mr.  Boswell's  father,  the 
present  possessor.  In  our 
places  remarkable 


way  we  found  several 
h  in  themselves,  but 


already  described  by  those  who  viewed  them  st 
more  leisure,  or  with  much  more  skill ;  snd 
stopped  two  days  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  a  gentle- 
man married  to  Mr.  Boswell's  sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  stony  field,  seems 
not  now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  deno- 
mination. It  is  a  district  generally  level,  and 
sufficiently  fertile,  but,  like  all  die  western  side 
of  Scotland,  incommoded  by  very  frequent  rain. 
It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  generally 
naked,  till  the  present  possessor  finding,  by  the 
growth  of  some  stalely  trees  near  his  old  castle, 
that  tii.  ground  was  favourable  enough  to  timber, 
adorned  it  very  diligently  with  annual  planta- 
tions. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leisure  for 
domestic  business  or  pleasure,  has  yet  found 
time  to  make  improvements  in  his  patrimony. 
He  has  built  a  house  of  hewn  stone,  very  stately 
and  durable,  and  has  advanced  the  value  of  his 
lands  with  great  tenderness  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  less  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  modem  mansion,  than  with  the 
sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle.  I  clambered 
with  Mr.  Boswell  among  the  ruins,  which  afford 
striking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other 
castles,  built  upon  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I 
believe,  anciently  surrounded  with  a  moat.  There 
is  another  rock  near  it,  to  which  the  drawbridge, 
when  it  was  let  down,  is  said  to  have  reached. 
Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  laird 
was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring 
chief,  who  perhaps  might  have  extinguished  the 
family,  had  he  not  in  a  few  days  been  seized 
and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by  Doug- 
las, who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 


At  no  great  distance  from  the 
pleasing  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has 
been  hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodious 
summer-house,  at  less  expense,  as  Lord  Auchin- 
leck told  me,  than  would  have  been  required  to 
build  a  room  of  the  same  dimensions.    The  rock 
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of  variety  it  w  judi- 


to  have  no  more 
Such  oppoi 
i  not  to  neglect 
We  now  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  I 
pasaed  some  days  with  men  of  learning,  whose 
names  want  no  advancement  from  my  comme- 
moration, or  with  women  of  elegance,  which  per- 
haps disclaims  a  pedant's  praise. 

The  conversation  of  the  Scots  grows  every 
day  less  un pleasing  to  the  English :  their  pecu- 
liarities wear  fast  away ;  their  dialect  is  likely  to 
become  in  half  a  century  provincial  and  rustic, 
even  to  themselves.  The  great,  the  learned,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  the  English 
phrase,  and  the  English  pronunciation,  ami  in 
splendid  companies  Scotch  is  not  much  heard, 
eicept  now  and  then  from  an  old  lady. 

Tnere  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  curiosity 
to  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city 
has  to  show ;  a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  are  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  practise  arithmetic,  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  is  Braid  wood.  The  number  which  attends 
him  is,  I  think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings 
together  into  a  little  school,  and  instructs  accord- 
ing to  their  several  degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  as  new.  Having  been  first  practised 
upon  the  son  of  a  constable  of  Spain,  it  was 
afterwards  cultivated  with  much  emulation  in 
England  by  Walks  and  Holder,  and  was  lately 
professed  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me 
with  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published.  How 
far  any  former  teachers  have  succeeded,  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  -f  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood's  pupils  is  wonderful.  They  not  only  speak, 
write,  and  understand  what  is  written,  but  if  he 
that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and  modifies  hia 
organs  by  distinct  and  full  utterance,  they  know 
so  well  what  is  spoken,  that  it  ia  an  expression 
scarcely  figurative  to  say  they  hear  with  the  eye. 
That  any  nave  attained  to  the  power  mentioned 
by  Burnet,  of  feeling  sounds  by  laying  a  hand  on 
r        ■  mouth,  I  know  not;  but  I  have  j 


It  will  be  readily  supposed  by  those  that  ■ 
sider  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Braid  wood's  scholars 
spell  accurately.  Orthography  is  vitiated  among 
such  as  learn  first  to  speak  and  then  to  write,  by 
imperfect  notions  of  the  relation  between  letters 
and  vocal  utterance  ;  but  to  those  students  every 
character  is  of  equal  importance  ;  for  letters  are 
to  them  not  symbols  or  names,  but  of  things ; 
when  they  write,  they  do  not  represent  a  sound, 
but  delineate  a  form. 

This  school  I  visited,  and  found  some  of  the 
scholars  waiting  for  their  master,  whom  they  are 
said  to  receive  at  his  entrance  with  smiling  coun- 
tenances and  sparkling  eyes,  delighted  with  the 
hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  young  ladies  had 
her  slate  before  her,  on  which  I  wrote  a  question 
consisting  of  three  figures,  to  be  multiplied  by 
two  figures.  She  looked  upon  it,  and  quivering 
her  fingers  in  a  manner  which  1  thought  very 
pretty,  but  of  which  I  knew  not  whether  it  was 
art  or  play,  multiplied  the  sum  regularly  in  two 
lines,  observing  the  decimal  place  ;  but  did  not 
add  the  two  lines  together,  probably  disdaining 
so  easy  an  operation.  I  pointed  at  the  place 
where  the  sum  total  should  stand,  and  she  noted 
it  with  such  expedition  as  seemed  to  show  that 
■he  had  it  only  to  write. 

It  was  pleasing  to  sec  one  of  the  most  i 
rate  of  human  calamities  capable  of  so 
help;  whatever  enlarges  hope,  will  exalt  courage; 
after  having  seen  the  deaf  taught  arithmetic, 
who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides  ? 

Such  are  the  things  which  this  journey  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  such  are 
the  reflections  which  that  sight  has  raised.  Hav- 
ing passed  my  time  almost  wholly  in  cities,  I 
may  have  been  surprised  by  mode*  of  life  and  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  that  are  familiar  to  men  of 
wider  survey  and  more  varied  conversation.  No- 
velty and  ignorance  must  always  be  reciprocal, 
and  I  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  my  thoughts 
on  national  manners  are  the  thoughts  of  one  who 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  IN  1785. 


Posthumous  Devotions  of  Dr.  Johnson 
will  bo,  no  doubt,  welcomed  by  the  public,  with 
a  distinction  similar  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready paid  to  his  other  Works. 

Dunns  many  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly 
observed  certain  days  *  with  a  religious  solem- 
nity ;  on  which,  and  others  occasions,  it  was  his 
custom  to  compose  suitable  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions; committing  them  to  writing  for  his  own 
use,  and,  as  he  assured  me,  without  any  view  to 
their  publication.  But  being  last  summer  on  a 
visit  at  Oxford  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  t 
and  that  gentleman  urging  him  repeatedly  to 
engage  in  some  work  of  this  kind,  he  then  first 
conceived  a  design  to  revise  these  pious  effu- 
sions, and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlargements, 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 
Infirmities,  however,  now  growing  fast  upon 
he  at  length  changed  this  design,  and  de- 
lined  to  give  the  manuscripts,  without  revi- 


sion, in  charge  to  me,  as  I  had  long  shared  his 
intimacy,  and  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attend- 
ant Accordingly,  one  morning,  on  my  visiting 
him  by  desire  at  an  early  hour,  ne  put  these  pa- 
pers into  my  hands,  with  instructions  for  com- 
mitting them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise 
to  prepare  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  to  accompany 
them.  But  the  performance  of  this  promise 
also  was  prevented,  partly  by  his  hasty  destruc- 
tion of  some  private  memoirs,  which  he  after- 
wards lamented,  and  partly  by  that  incurable 
nicknesa,  which  soon  ended  in  his  dissolution. 

As  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  ex- 
celled without  a  rival;  and  we  may  justly 
regret  that  he  who  had  so  advantageously 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  memories  of  other 
should  have  been  thus  prevented 

Til  honour  to  his  own.  But  the  parti- 
this  venerable  man's  personal  history 
may,  stilt,  in  great  measure,  be  preserved  ;  and 
the  public  are  authorized  to  expect  them  from 
some  of  his  many  friends,  who  are  zealous  to 
augment  the  monument  of  his  fame  by  the 
detail  of  his  private  virtues.} 

*  Viz.  New- Year'*  Day ;  March  39,  (be  day  on  which 
hi*  wife.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  died;  Good-Fridny  ; 
Kaater-Diy  ;  and  September  the  lxh,  his  own  birthday. 

t  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  at  which  Dr.  " 
received  part  of  his  education. 

|  Since  this  Preface  wi 
done  have  appeared,  viz. 

Anecdote*  of  the  lata  Dr.  Johnson,  during  the  laat 
Twenty  Tears  of  bis  life,  by  Hester  Lynch  Pk>xxi.  3d 
•die.  1786,  small  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  published  with 
his  Works,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  8vo.  1797. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  by  James  Bos- 
well,  Ksq.  first  published  In  3  vols.  4(0.  afterward*  (1793) 


That  the  authenticity  of  this  work 
be  called  in  question,  the  original  i 
will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Pembroke 
College,  in  Oxford.    Dr.  Bray's  associates  are 
to  receive  the  profits  of  the  first  edition,  by  the 
author's  appointment;  and  any  further  advan 
tages  that  accrue,  will  be  distributed  among  hit 
relations.* 

I  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in 
me  by  that  friend,  whose  labours  entitle  him  to 
lasting  gratitude  and  veneration  from  the  lite- 
rary, and  still  more  from  the  Christian  world. 
His  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  "are  writ- 
ten," as  he  justly  hopes,  "  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety."  Thia 
merit  may  be  ascribed,  with  equal  truth,  to 
most  of  his  other  works ,  and  doubtless  to  his 
Sermons,  none  of  which  indeed  have  yet  been 
made  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are  ex- 
tant ;  though  it  be  certain,  from  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, both  in  conversation  and  writ- 
ing, that  he  composed  many.  As  he  seems 
to  nave  turned  his  thoughts  with  peculiar  ear- 
nestness to  the  study  of  religious  subjects,  we 
may  presume  these  remains  would  deserve  to 
be  numbered  among  his  happiest  productions. 
It  is  therefore  hoped  they  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those,  who  will  not  withhold  them  in 
obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  the  se- 
clusion of  which,  from  general  use,  would  be  an 
injurious  diminution  of  their  author's  fame, 
and  retrenchment  from  the  common  stock  of  se- 
rious instruction.f 

But  the  integrity  of  his  mind  was  not  only 
speculatively  shadowed  in  his  writings,  but  sub- 
stantially exemplified  in  his  life.  His  prayers 
and  his  alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Cornelius, 
went  up  for  an  incessant  memorial ;  and  always, 
from  a  heart  deeply  impressed  with  piety,  never 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  friendship  or  compas- 
sion, and  prone  to  melt  in  effusions  of  tender- 
ness on  the  slightest  incitemenL 


When, 
Ltiicnneiu 


among  other  articles  in  his 
presents  itself  to  his  notice,  he 


that  place  of  his  nativity  i 


words  of  Vir- 


io  3,  and  Anally  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Oenius  of  8i 
LL.D.  published  with  the  3d  edition  of 
Arthur  Murphy,  Ew.  8vo.  17W. 


•  The  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  accordingly  paid 
to  Dr.  Bray's  associates  ;  and  those  of  the  second  have 
been  distributed  among  Dr.  Johnson's  poor  relations  and 
connexions,  all  of  whom  are  since  dead,  except  Hum- 
phrey Hely,  who  married   Ford,  sister  to  the  Rev. 

Cornelius  Ford,  and  first  cousin  to  our  author.  This  poor 
man,  who  has  seen  better  days,  is  now  a  tenant  of 
Whieher's  Almshouses,  Chapel-street.  Westminster. 

t  In  1788,  appeared  one  volume,  and  in  1790,  a  second, 
of  Sermons  on  different  subjects,  left  for  publication  by 
John  Taylor,  LL.D,  late  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  Ac 
published  by  (be  Rev.  Samuel  Haves,  A.M.  Usher  of 
Westminster  School.  To  (he  second  volume  is  added  a 
Sermon  avowedly  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  funeral 
his  wife  :  and  from  internal  and  other  evidence,  the 

are  now  generally  us 
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gil,  Stive,  magna  parent.  Nor  wu  the  saluta- 
tion adopted  without  reason  ;  for  well  might  he 
denominate  his  parent  city  great,  who,  by  the 
celebrity  of  his  name,  hath  for  ever  made  it  so — 
Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Stafford  a  tellus 


Viae-  Georg.  lib.  ii.  173. 
sive  testimonies  of  his  affectionate 
sensibility  arc  exhibited  in  the  following  work, 
where  he  bewails  the  successive  depredations  of 
death  on  his  relations  and  friends ;  whose  vir- 
tues, thus  mournfully  suggested  to  his  recollec- 
tion, he  seldom  omits  to  recite,  with  ardent 
wishes  for  their  acquittal  at  the  throne  of  mercy. 
In  praying,  however,  with  restriction,*  for 
these  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  he  indeed 
conformed  to  a  practice,  which  though  it  has 
been  retained  by  other  learned  members  of  our 
church,  her  Liturgy  no  longer  admits,  and 
many,  who  adhere  to  her  communion,  avowedly 
disapprove.    That  such  prayers  are,  or  may  be, 
efficacious,  they  who  sincerely  offer  them  must 
believe.   Bat  may  not  a  belief  in  their  efficacy, 
•o  far  as  it  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
those  who  entertain  it?    May  it  not  incline 
them  to  carelessness  ;  and  promote  a  neglect  of 
repentance,  by  inducing  a  persuasion,  that  with- 
out it,  pardon  may  be  obtained  through  these 
vicarious  intercessions?    Indeed  the  doctrine  (I 
speak  with  deference  to  the  great  names  that 
have  espoused  it)  seems  inconsistent  with  some 
principles  generally  allowed   among  us.  If, 
where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be;  if,  as  Pro- 
testants maintain,  our  state  at  the  close  of  life 
is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  final  sentence ;  then 
prayers  for  the  dead,  being  visibly  fruitless,  can 
be  regarded  only  as  the  vain  oblations  of  super? 
stition.    But  of  all  superstitions,  this  perhaps 
ia  one  of  the  least  unamiable,  and  most  mcident 
to  a  good  mind.    If  our  sensations  of  kindness 
be  intense,  those  whom  we  have  revered  and 
loved  during  life,  death  which  removes  them 
from  sight,  cannot  wholly  exclude  from  our  con- 
cern.   The  fondness,  kindled  by  intercourse, 
will  still  glow  from  memory,  and  prompt  us  to 
wish,  perhaps  to  pray,  that 'the  valued  dead,  to 
whose  felicity  our  friendsliip  can  no  longer  mi- 
nister, may  find  acceptance  with  Him,  who  gh- 
tth  us,  and  them,  richly  all  thin**  to  enjoy.    It  is 

*  Our  author  informs  us  that  his  prayers  for  deceased 
friend*  were  offorcd  up,  on  several  occasions,  a»  far  as 
might  be  lawful  for  him :  and  once  with  Preface  of 
Permission  i  whence  it  should  seem  thai  he  had  some 
doubt  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  |>raynrs,  though 
u  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  discontinued  the  use  of 
them.  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  his  reflections  on 
the  death  of  his  Wife,  and  again  of  Mr.  Thrale,  he 
wishes  that  the  Almighty  not  may  have,  but  may  have 
had  mercy  nn  them  ;  evidently  supposing  their  sentence 
to  have  been  already  passed  in  the  Divine  Mind.  This 
•opposition,  indeed,  may  seem  not  very  consistent  with 
his  recommending  them  to  the  Divine  Mercy  afterwards. 
It  proves,  however  that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  stale  of 

>n  for  praying  for 
wily  of  his  profes- 


or  the  reason  just  mentioned,  such 

dences  of  our  surviving  affection  may  be 
ill-judged ;  but  surely  they  are  generous ;  and 
some  natural  tenderness  is  due  even  to  a  super- 
stition, which  thus  originates  in  piety  and  be- 
nevolence. 

We  see  our  author,  in  one  place,  purposing 
with  seriousness  to  remember  his  brother's 
dream ;  in  another,  owning  his  embarrassment 
from  needless  stipulations  ;  and,  on  many 
.-inns,  noting,  with  a  circumstantial  minute 
the  process  of  his  religious  fasts.  But  these  pe- 
culiarities, if  they  betray  some  tincture  of  the 
propensity  already  observed,  prove,  for  the  most 
part,  the  pious  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  They 
indicate  a  mind  ardently  zealous  to  please  God, 
and  anxious  to  evince  its  alacrity  in  his  service, 
by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  more  than  enjoin 
ed  duties. 

But  however  the  soundness  of  his  principles 
might,  in  general,  be  apparent,  he  seems  to  have 
lived  with  a  perpetual  conviction  that  his  con- 
duct was  defective;  lamenting  past  neglects, 
forming  purposes  of  future  diligence,  and  con- 
stantly acknowledging  their  failure  in  the  event. 
It  was  natural  for  him,  who  possessed  such 
powers  of  usefulness,  to  consider  the  waste  of 
his  time  as  a  peculiar  delinquency  ;  with  which, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  less  fre- 
quently, and  less  culpably  chargeable,  than " 
own  tender  sense  of  duty  disposed  him  to  spj 
hend.    That  he  meritoriously  redeemed  mi 
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days  and  years  from  indolence,  is  evinced  by 
the  number  snd  excellence  of  his  works ;  not 
can  we  doubt  that  his  literary  exertions  would 
have  been  still  more  frequent,  had  not  morbid 
melancholy,  which,  as  he  informs  us,  was  the 
infirmity  of  his  life,  repressed  them.  To  the 
prevalence  of  this  infirmity,  we  may  certainly 
ascribe  that  anxious  fear,  which  seized  him  on 
the  approach  of  his  dissolution,  and  which  his 
friends,  who  knew  his  integrity,  observed  with 
equal  astonishment  and  concern.  But  the 
strength  of  religion  at  length  prevailed  against 
the  frailty  of  nature ;  and  his  foreboding  dread 
of  the  Divine  Justice  by  degrees  subsided  into  a 
pious  trust  and  humble  lope  in  the  Divine 
Mercy. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  his  eternal  sentence ; 
and  as  his  life  exhibited  an  illustrious  example, 
so  his  death  suggests  an  interesting  admonition. 
It  concerns  us  to  reflect,  that  however  many 
may  find  it  impossible  to  rival  his  intellectual 
excellence,  yet  to  imitate  his  virtues  is  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary  to  all ;  that  the  current  of 
time  now  hastens  to  plunge  us  in  that  gulf  of 
Death,  where  we  have  so  lately  seen  him  ab- 
sorbed, where  there  is  no  more  place  of  repent- 
ance, and  whence,  according  to  our  innocence 
or  guilt,  we  shall  rise  to  an  immortality  of  bust 
or  torment 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


To  this  Edition  it  added  [at  p.  647J  a  Prayer 
now  in  my  possession  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
handwriting,  in  which  he  expressly  supposes 
that  Providence  may  permit  him  to  enjoy  the 
good  effects  of  his  Wife's  attention  and  minis- 
tration by  appearance,  impulses,  or  dreams.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  admitted  the  credibility 
of  apparitions  :  and  in  his  It  as  sol  as,*  he  main- 
tains it,  in  the  person  of  Imlac,  by  the  follow- 
ing acute  train  ot  reasoning : 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,  said  Imlac, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the 
concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
arc  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature 
is  diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth  :  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another, 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is 
doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken 
the  general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Cavillers  have  indeed  doubted  the  credibility 
of  this  tale,  rejecting  it  in  every  instance  as  the 
dream  of  delusion,  or  the  fiction  of  imposture. 

That  many  tales  of  apparitions  have  originated 
in  delusion,  and  many  in  imposture,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  the  whole  question  to  be  considered 
in  this  case  is,  how  far  we  have  authority  for 
believing  that  any  are  founded  in  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 

Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appear- 
ances liable  to  suspicion,  because  in  general  they 
seem  called  forth  by  no  exigency,  and  calculated 
to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpose.  This  cir- 
cumstance, so  far  as  it  may  be  observed,  will 
authorize  a  presumption  that  they  are  not  the 
fabrications  of  imposture  ;  which  haa  always 
some  end,  commonly  a  discoverable  end,  to  pro- 
mote by  its  illusions.  At  any  rate,  our  igno- 
rance of  the  purpose  or  end  can  be  no  disproof 
of  the  fact  i  and  the  purposes  of  Providence,  in 
the  events  most  obvious  to  our  notice,  observ- 
ably often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledged  millions  of  the  dead 
that  are  teen  no  more  induce  a  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reappearance  of  any,  however  at- 
tested. Common  incidents,  though  often  not 
less  inexplicable  than  those  which  are  unusual, 
become  familiar  to  our  observation,  and  soon 
cease  to  excite  our  wonder.  But  rare  and  pre- 
ternatural occurrences  astonish  and  shock  belief 
by  their  novelty  ;  and  apparitions  are  by  many 
accounted  things  so  improbable  in  themselves,  as 
not  to  be  rendered  credible  by  any  external  tes- 
timony. The  same  charge  of  insuperable  incre- 
dibility has  been  urged  against  miracles  ;  and  in 
both  cases  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  evident- 
ly erroneous,  that  the  improbable  nature  of  any 
alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evidence  of  its  fal- 
sity, than  the  best  approved  testimony  can  be  of 
its  truth. 

It  is  confessed  that  extraordinary  events, 
when  rumoured,  are,  till  proved,  less  probable 


than  those  that  are  common  ;  because  their  oc- 
currence having  been  less  frequent,  their  exist- 
ence has  been  verified  in  fewer  instances  by 
experience.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
more  remote  any  reported  phenomenon  appears 
to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  observe  in  na- 
ture, the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  authentica- 
tion  by  evidence,  is  its  improbability. 

But  improbability  arising  from  rarity  of  oc- 
currence, or  singularity  of  nature,  amounts  to 
no  disproof;  it  is  a  presumptive  reason  of  doubt 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  conviction  induced 
by  positive  and  credible  testimony  ;  such  as  that 
which  has  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappear- 
ances of  the  dead.  These,  as  our  author  inti- 
mates, have  been  uniformly  attested  in  every 
age  and  country  by  persons,  who  had  no  com- 
munication or  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
whose  concurrence  of  testimony  in  this  case  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  a  supposition  of  its 
truth.  It  is  evidently  a  far  greater  improbabi- 
lity, that  witnesses  so  numerous,  so  dispersed, 
and  unconnected,  should  concur  in  forging  so 
extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that  such  a  rela- 
tion, extraoidinary  as  it  is,  should  be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world 
be  in  general  formed  according  to  observably 
stated  laws  ;  yet  anomalies  in  nature  may  oc- 
cur, and  their  occurrence  has  been  occasionally 
asserted  and  believed  on  less  accumulated  attes- 
tation. We  now  at  length  have  ceased  to  ques- 
tion the  supernatural  stature  of  the  Patago- 
nians  ;  why,  then,  are  we  so  unwilling  to  admit 
the  more  amply  witnessed  existence  of  appari- 
tions ?  Because  the  degree  of  prodigiousne&s 
implied  in  the  supposition  of  a  visible  spirit 
strikes  the  imagination  as  too  stupendous  for  be- 
lief. This  is  the  effect  of  measuring  the  credi- 
bility of  the  attested  achievements  of  nature  by 
our  own  narrow  experience,  not  by  the  power 
of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  to 
whom  ail  things,  even  the  investing  spirits  with 
visibility,  ore  possible.  We  have  constant  assur- 
ance of  other  natural  processes  not  less  difficult 
to  account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate 
with  such  indignant  mistrust.  Nor  can  it  on 
reflection  appear  more  surprising  or  incompre- 
hensible, that  a  spirit  should  assume  a  visible 
shape,  than  that  it  should  animate  and  move  a 
material  body.  The  wonders  wo  see  may  soften 
our  incredulity  to  patience  of  those  which  we  have 
not  seen,  but  which  all  tradition  attests.  Nothing 
possible  in  itself,  and  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, can  be  too  prodigious  for  rational  belief. 

But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  is 
disputed  by  some  reasoners,  who  pronounce 
every  believed  view  of  these  unsubstantial  forms 
to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fancy,  engendered 
by  disease,  indigestion,  and  other  bodily  affec- 
tions. Bodily  affections,  it  is  certain,  have  been 
known  to  bewilder  the  views  of  the  Mind  ;  and 
instances  enough  may  be  produced  of  men  not 
generally  supposed  insane,  who  have  been  de- 
luded and  possessed  with  the  most  extravagant 
conceptions,  by  the  vapours  of  distempered 
health.  But  by  what  token  do  these  philoso- 
phers discovei ,  that  the  witnesses  of  the  fact  in 
question,  whom  they  never  saw,  and  of  whose 
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or  bodily  state  they  can  have  no  know* 
ledge,  were  so  enfeebled  and  distracted  in  their 
powers  of  perception  ?  Can  it  be  proved,  that 
apparitions  of  the  dead,  however  astonishing, 
are  impossible  ?  Or,  if  not,  upon  what  princi- 
ple is  it  maintained  invariably,  that  they  who 
think  they  see  such  phantoms  see  them  only  in 
imagination  1  According  to  this  tenor  of  rea- 
soning, all  truth,  not  obvious  to  common  expe- 
rience, might  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice,  and  every 
rare  fact,  which  we  were  unwilling  to  admit, 
might  be  exploded,  by  the  short  method  of  sup- 
posing, that  the  witnesses  of  it  at  the  time  must 
have  been  bereft  of  their  senses.  Writers,  who 
thus  gst  rid  of  evidence  by  presuming  it  the 
effect  of  fascination,  betray  some  share  of  the 
infirmity  they  impute,  and  judge  with  a  reason 
palpably  overpowered  and  distorted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  opinion. 

Others,  perceiving  that  few,  if  any,  appari- 
tions have  been  authenticated  in  the  present  day, 
are  thence  induced  to  infer  too  hastily  that  none 
were  ever  seen.  These  visible  departed  shades 
are  extraordinary  exhibitions  in  nature,  report- 
ed to  have  been  observed  in  all  nations  occasion- 
ally, but  at  no  staled  times.  During  some  pe- 
riods they  may  occur  with  more  frequency,  in 
others  with  less  :  and  the  proof  of  their  former 
occurrence,  once  established,  is  not  to  be  weak- 
ened, much  less  done  away,  by  the  protracted 
delay  or  discontinuance  of  their  renewal. 

Nor  can  it  generally  reflect  discredit  on  aver- 
red appearances  of  the  dead,  that  they  are  ob- 
served to  abound  most  in  ignorant  and  dark 
ages.  At  such  junctures,  a  fabulous  increase  of 
these,  and  other  strange  casualties,  wo  may  ex- 
pect, will  be  supplied  by  the  reveries  of  super- 
stition, or  the  interested  impositions  of  craft 
upon  credulity.  But  because  in  times  of  igno- 
rance, prodigies  of  this  sort  will  seem  to  multi- 
ply by  the  more  than  usual  obtrusion  of  such  as 
are  f;U&e  ;  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  none 
we  hear  of,  either  in  those  timc3,  or  at  any 
other,  arc  true  7  Does  the  utmost  abundance  of 
counterfeits,  in  this  or  in  any  case,  disprove  the 
existence  of  genuine  originals  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, without  the  supposition  of  some  such  ori- 
inals,  might  it  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture, 
oiv  even  the  counterfeits  of  occurrences  so 


times,  must  have  perceived,  that  the  tool,  how- 
ever it  might  continue  to  exist  after  its  separa- 
tion from  the  body,  did  not  ordinarily  appear 
on  earth :  and,  till  it  had  appeared,  they  could 
have  no  reason  for  supposing,  in  opposition  to 

,  their  past  experience,  that  it  ever  would.  The 
departed  spirit,  for  aught  they  could  foresee, 
might  always  survive  invisibly  ;  and  their  be- 
lief, if  they  afterwards  entertained  any,  could 
be  induced  only  by  their  sensible  perception  ot 
its  appearance. 

Accordingly,  tradition  informs  us,  that  senst 
ble  evidence  has  not  been  wanting  in  this  case. 
In  every  age  and  country  the  posthumous  ap- 
pearance ot  the  soul  has  been  believed,  not  on 
the  authority  of  conjecture,  but  on  the  attesta- 
tions of  persons  who  severally  declared  them- 
selves eyewitnesses  of  it  in  distinct  instances. 
If  it  be  said,  that  these  attestations  might  all  be 
founded,  as  many  of  them  confessedly  were,  m 
delusion  or  imposture ;  still  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  so  general  a 
consent  in  so  strange  a  fiction.  One  true  re- 
port that  a  spirit  has  been  seen,  may  give  occa- 

|  sion  and  birth  to  many  false  reports  of  similar 
incidents.  But  universal  and  unconcerted  testi- 
mony to  a  supernatural  casualty  cannot  always 
be  untrue :  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  they  who 
lived  in  distant  ages  and  nations,  who  nmr 
heard  of  one  another,  should  agree,  either  in  a 
delusion  or  imposture  so  remote  from  common 
conception,  and  so  unlike  any  thing  oh 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  An 
ing  spirit  is  a  prodigy  too  singular  in  its 
to  become  a  subject  of  general  invention, 
this  prodigy  has  been  every  whe 
proves  only  that  it  has  every  where  in 
occurred  to  view.  The  fable  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  of  its  existence  ;  and,  to  a  mind  not  in- 
fluenced by  popular  prejudice,  it  will  be  scarce 
possible  to  believe,  that  apparitions  of  the  dead 
could  have  been  vouched  in  all 
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strange  should  become  so  universal  ?  And  docs 
not  their  experienced  universality  hence  strong- 
ly tend  to  prove,  that  at  least  the  earliest  of 
them  were  imitations  of  some  real  models ; 
shadows  devised  after  substances  j  forgeries  of 
fancy  or  fraud,  which  derived  their  origin,  and 
received  their  form,  from  the  suggestion  and 
example  of  fact? 

Possibly  it  may  yet  be  objected  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state, 
which  has  alwavs  obtained  extensively,  might 
lead  to  the  belief!  without  the  experimental  wit- 
ness, of  its  appearance. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  disembodied  souls 
have  been  bebeved,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be 
constantly  present,  where  they  were  not  ima- 
gined to  be  visible ;  and  consequently  that  the 
supposition  mentioned,  which  can  be  proved 
true  in  no  case,  is  ascertained  to  be  groundless 
in  some  cases,  and  upon  the  balance  of  its  evi- 
dence not  probable  in  any. 

But  it  is  needless  to  contend  against  a  suppo- 

y.   All  men,  in  all 


they  never  been  seen  in  any. 

The  opinion  we  have  been  considering,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  may  at  last  be  thought  of  too 
trivial  moment  to  require  or  justify  a  discussion 
in  this  place.  But  to  show  the  credibility  of 
this  opinion,  chiefly  by  our  author's  own  argu- 
ments, to  which  nothing  of  equal  weight  can  be 
added,  seemed  not  only  doe  to  him  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  requisite  in  another  important 
view.  Appearances  of  departed  spirits  are  oc- 
casionally recorded  in  Scripture  ;*  and  as  all 
indiscriminate  objections  against  the  reality  of 
such  appearances  hence  evidently  impeach  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  the  above  notice  of  the 
fallacy  of  some  currently  urged  objections  of 
this  sort  was  not  unseasonable,  and  may  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  altogether  useless.  It  was  the  su- 
perstition of  the  dark  ages  to  believe  in  many 
false  miracles  and  apparitions  ;  whence  it  seems 
often  the  insinuated  wisdom  of  our  enlightened 
times,  to  accept  none,  however  authenticated  in 
any  age,  for  true  i  as  if  the  folly  of  baseless)  on- 
belief  were  less  than  that  of  credulity  ;  and  it 
were  not  the  province  of  instructed  judgment 
to  decide  in  no  case  capriciously  or  blindly, 
resist  prejudice,  and  be  determined  by  en- 
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1738. 


ON  MY  B 

September  lata. 
O  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  man- 
kind, Father  of  all  mercies,  I,  thine  unworthy 
servant,  do  give  Thee  most  humble  thanks,  for 
all  thy  goodness  and  loving-kindness  to  me.  I 
bless  Thee  for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  re- 
demption, for  the  knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of 
glory.  In  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  the 
midst  of  weakness,  blindness,  and  danger,  Thou 
hast  protected  me:  amidst  afflictions  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate,  Thou  hast  supported  me;  and 
amidst  vanity  and  wickedness  Thou  hast  spared 
me.  Grant,  0  merciful  Father,  that  I  may  have 
a  lively  sense  of  thy  mercies.  Create  in  me  a  con- 
trite heart,  that  I  may  worthily  lament  my  sins 
and  acknowledge  my  wickedness,  and  obtain  re- 
mission and  forgiveness,  through  the  satisfaction 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And,  O  Lord,  enable  me,  by 
thy  grace,  to  redeem  the  time  which  I  have  spent 
in  sloth,  vanity,  and  wickedness ;  to  make  use  of 
thy  gifts  to  t in ■  honour  of  thv  name ;  to  lead  a 
new  life  in  thy  faith,  fear,  and  love ;  and  finally 
to  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  this,  Almighty 
Lord,  for  the  merits  and  through  the  mediation  of 
our  most  holy  and  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Three 
Persons  and  One  God,  be  all  honour  and  glory, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 

Transcribed,  June  26th,  1763. 

This  is  the  first  solemn  prayer,  of  which  I  have 
a  copy.   Whether  I 
this  I  question. 


through  this  life,  that  I  may  obtain  life  everlasting, 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 


1744-6. 


January 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  in  whose  hands 
life  and  death,  by  whose  will  all  things 


created,  and  by  whose  providence  they  are  sus- 
tained, I  return  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  hast  given 
me  life,  and  that  Thou  hast  continued  it  to  this 
time ;  that  Thou  hast  hitherto  forborne  to  snatch 
me  away  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  folly,  and  hast 
permitted  me  still  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace, 
and  vouchsafed  to  call  me  vet  again  to  repentance. 
Grant,  O  merciful  Lord,  that  thy  call  may  not  be 
vain ;  that  my  life  may  not  be  continued  to  in- 
crease my  guilt,  and  that  thy  gracious  forbearance 
may  not  harden  my  heart  in  wickedness.  Let 
me  remember,  O  my  God,  that  as  days  and  years 
pass  over  me,  I  approach  nearer  to  the  grave, 
there  is  no  repentance ;  and  grant,  that  by 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass 
85 


1747-8. 


let. 


Almighty  and  ujw  r-iwmi 
not  yet  suffered  me  to  fall  into  the  grave ;  grant 
that  I  may  so  remember  my  past  life,  as  to  repent 
of  the  days  and  years  which  I  have  spent  in  for- 
getfulness  of  thy  mercy,  and  neglect  of  my  own 
salvation ;  and  so  uso  the  time  which  Thou  shall 
yet  allow  me,  as  that  I  may  become  every  day 
more  diligent  in  the  duties  which  in  thy  providence 
shall  be  assigned  me ;  and  that,  when  at  last  I 
shall  be  called  to  judgment,  I  may  be  received  as 
a  good  and  faithful  servant  into  everlasting  happi- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  ' 


1749-60. 

January  lit,  after  3  in  the  morning. 
Almighty  God,  by  whose  will  I  was  created, 
and  by  whose  providence  I  have  been  sustained, 
by  whoso  mercy  I  have  been  called  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  Redeemer,  and  by  whose  grace  what- 
ever I  have  thought  or  acted  acceptable  to  Thee 
has  been  inspired  and  directed ,  grant,  O  Lord, 
that  in  reviewing  my  past  life,  I  may  recollect  thy 
mercies  to  my  preservation,  in  whatever  state 
Thou  preparest  tor  me:  that  in  affliction  I  may 
remeratx  sr  how  often  I  have  been  succoured ;  and 
in  prosperity  may  know  and  confess  from  whose 
hand  the  blessing  is  received.  Let  me,  O  Lord, 
so  remember  my  sins,  that  I  may  abolish  them  by 
true  repentance,  and  so  improve  the  year  to  whicn 
Thou  hast  graciously  extended  my  life,  and  all 
the  years  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  that  I 
may  hourly  become  purer  in  thy  sight ;  so  that  I 
may  live  in  thy  fear,  and  die  in  thy  favour,  and 
find  mercy  at  the  last  day,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 


Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  ail  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly;  grant, 
I  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  my  undertaking,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
both  of  myself  and  others;  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
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1752. 


Prateos* 

MI  wire,  AND  REPOSI 
RIALS,  MAT  StH,  1752. 

Dens 


—Heu! 

April  24/A,  1753. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  lovest 
oso  whom  thou  punishest,  and  tumcat  away  thy 
anger  from  the  penitent,  look  down  with  pity  upon 
my  sorrows,  and  grant  that  the  affliction  which  it 
has  pleased  Thee  to  bring  upon  me,  may  awaken 
my  conscience,  enforce  my  resolutions  of  a  better 
life,  and  impress  upon  me  such  conviction  of  thy 
power  and  goodness,  that  I  may  place  in  Thee 
my  only  felicity,  and  endeavour  to  please  Thee  in 
all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  I  may  not  languish  in  fruitless  and  un- 
availing sorrow,  but  that  I  may  consider  from 
whose  hand  all  good  and  evil  is  received,  and  may 
remember  that  I  am  punished  for  my  sins,  and 
hope  for  comfort  only  hy  repentance.  Grant,  O 
merciful  God,  that  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit  I  may  repent  and  be  comforted,  obtain  that 

Seace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  pass  the  resi- 
ue  of  my  life  in  humble  resignation  and  cheerful 
obedience ;  and  when  it  shall  please  Thee  to  call 
me  from  this  mortal  state,  resign  myself  into  thy 
hands  with  faith  and  confidence,  and  finally  ob- 


tain mercy  and  everlasting  happiness, 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  Amen. 


April  35  (A,  1753. 

O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  almighty  and 
most  merciful  God,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  castcst  down 
and  raiscst  up,  look  with  mercy  on  the  affliction 
of  thy  unworthy  servant,  turn  away  thine  anger 
from  me,  and  speak  peace  to  my  troubled  soul. 
Grant  me  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  remember  with  thankfulness 
the  blessings  so  long  enjoyed  by  me  in  the  society 
of  my  departed  wife ;  make  me  so  to  think  on  her 
precepts  and  example,  that  I  may  imitate  what- 
ever was  in  her  life  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and 
avoid  all  by  which  she  offended  Thee.  Forgive 
me,  O  merciful  Lord,  all  my  sins,  and  enable  mo 
to  begin  and  perfect  that  reformation  which  I 
promised  her,  and  to  persevere  in  that  resolution, 
which  she  implored  Thee  to  continue,  in  the  pur- 
poses which  1  recorded  in  thy  sight,  when  she  lay 
dead  before  me,  in  obedience  to  thy  laws,  and 
faith  in  thy  word.  And  now,  O  Lord,  release  me 
from  my  sorrow,  fill  me  wiih  just  hopes,  true 
(kith,  and  holy  consolations,  and  enable  me  to  do 
my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  Thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  call  me,  without  disturbance  from 
fruitless  grief,  or  tumultuous  imaginations;  that 
in  all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  i  may 
glorify  thy  Holy  Name,  and  finally  obtain,  what 
I  hope  1  hou  hast  granted  to  thy  departed  ser- 
vant, everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

May  (Stk,  1753. 
O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whom 
all  purposes  are  frustrate,  all  efforts  are  vain, 
grant  me  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
I  may  not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  may 
return  to  the  duties  of  my  present  state  with 
ible  confidence  in  thy  protection,  and  so  go- 


vern my  thoughts  and  actions,  that  neither  busi- 
ness may  withdraw  my  mind  from  Thee,  nor  idle- 
ness lay  me  open  to  vain  imaginations;  that 
neither  praise  may  fill  me  with  pride,  nor  censure 
with  discontent ;  but  that  in  the  changes  of  this 
life,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon  the  reward  which 
Thou  hast  promised  to  them  that  serve  Thee,  and 
that  whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  things 
are  honest,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever  are 
pure,  whatever  are  lovely,  whatever  are  of  good 
report,  wherein  there  is  virtue,  wherein  there  is 
praise,  I  may  think  upon  and  do,  and  obtain  mercy 
and  everlasting  happiness.  Grant  this,  O  Lord, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c— The  grace,  &c 
May  6th.   I  used  this  service,  wi 
21th,  25th. 

May  Cth,  as  preparatory  to  my  return  to  lifi 

to-morrow. 

Ma<4fM0i  oi  mpoi  oi  iv  Kvply  aro^v^CKovrtt  irdftt. 

iv.  la. 


April  70lh,  1753,  being  after  19  at  mght  of  Ae  Tith 
O  Lord,  Governor  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  in 
whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirits, 
if  Thou  hast  ordained  the  souls  of  the  dead  to 
minister  to  the  living,  and  appointed  my  departed 
wife  to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy 
the  good  effects  of  her  attention  and  ministra- 
tion, whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 
dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  thy 
government ;  forgive  my  presumption,  enlighten 
my  ignorance,  and  however  meaner  agents  are 
employed,  grant  me  the  blessed  influences  of  tby 
Holy  Spint,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Ai 


Almighty  God,  in  whose  hands  are  all  the 
powers  of  man ;  who  givest  understanding,  and 
takest  it  away;  who,  as  it  secmeth  good  unto 
Thee,  enlightcnest  the  thoughts  of  the  simple, 
and  darkencst  the  meditations  of  the  wise,  be 
present  with  me  in  my  studies  and  inquiries. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  not  lavish  away  the 
life  which  Thou  hast  given  me  on  useless  tnrles, 
nor  waste  it  in  vain  searches  after  things  winch 
Thou  hast  hidden  from  me. 

Enable  roe,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  to  shun  sloth 
and  negligence,  that  every  day  may  discharge 
part  of  the  task  which  Thou  hast  allotted  me ; 
and  so  further  with  thy  help  that  labour  which, 
without  thy  help,  must  be  ineffectual,  that  I  may 
obtain  in  all  my  undertakings,  such  success  as 
will  moBt  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
my  own  soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 


•  ( Vis  Um  f..ur  folio*  ins  prayer*  1 


NEGLIGENTLY  AND 
SPENT. 

November  \9tK 
O  Lord,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  by 
whose  power  I  am  sustained,  and  by  whose  mercy 
I  am  spared,  look  down  upon  me  with  pity.  For- 
give me,  that  I  have  this  day  neglected  the  duty 
which  Thou  hast  assigned  to  it  and  suffered  the 
hours,  of  which  1  must  give  account  to  pass  away 
without  any  endeavour  to  accomplish  thy  will, or  to 


Jd  by  Googk 


E,to  my  own  salvation.  Make  me  to  remero- 
)  God,  that  every  day  in  thy  gift,  and  ought 
used  according  to  thy  command.  Grant 
me,  therefore,  so  to  repent  of  my  negligence,  that 
I  may  obtain  mercy  from  Thee,  and  pass  the  time 
which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me  in  diligent  per- 
formance of  thy  commands,  through  Jesus  Christ 


1753. 


ON  EASTER  DAT. 


O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace  of  repentance, 
and  nearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant, 
that,  by  true  contntion,  I  may  obtain  forgiveness  of 
all  the  sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties  neglected 
in  my  union  with  the  wife  whom  Thou  lust  taken 
from  roe ;  for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instruction.  And,  O  Lord, 
who  canst  change  evil  to  good,  grant  that  the  loss 
of  my  wife  may  so  mortify  all  inordinate  affections 
in  me,  that  I  may  henceforth  please  Thee  by 
holiness  of  life. 

And,  O  Lord,  ho  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of 
my  departed  wife  ;  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her 
whatever  is  best  in  her  present  state,  and  finally 
to  receive  her  to  eternal  happiness.  All  this  I 
beg  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  whose  death  I  am 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 

« in  thy 


This  I  repeated  sometimes  at  church. 


1764. 


March  23(A,  in  the  morning. 
O  God,  who  on  this  day  wert  pleased  to  take 
from  me  my  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  me  my  sorrows 
and  reflections.  Grant,  that  I  may  renew  and 
practise  the  resolutions  which  I  made  when  thy 
afflicting  hand  was  upon  me.  Let  the  remem- 
brance of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my  wife  is 
taken  away,  awaken  me  to  repentance  ;  and  the 
sense  of  thy  mercy,  by  which  I  am  spared,  strength- 
en my  hope  and  confidence  in  Thee,  that  by  the 
assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may 
so  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  finally  to  gain 
everlasting  happiness,  and  to  pass,  by  a  holy  and 
happy  death,  into  the  joy  which  Thou  hast  pre- 

Cred  for  those  that  love  Thee.    Grant  this,  O 
ml,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
The  melancholy  of  this  day  hung  long  upon 


Of  the  resolutions  made  this  day,  I  in  some 
measure  kept  that  of  breaking  from  indo- 


Mareh  2SIA,  1754. 
Almighty  God,  vouchsafe  to  sanctify  unto  me 
the  reflections  and  resolutions  of  this  day;  let 
not  my  sorrow  be  unprofitable  ;  let  not  my  reso- 
lutions be  vain.  Grant  that  my  grief  may  produce 
true  repentance,  so  that  I  may  live  to  please  Thee ; 
and  when  the  time  shall  come  that  I  must  die  like 
her  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from  me,  grant  roe 


eternal  happiness 
Christ  our  Lord. 
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through  Jesus 


1755. 


ON  THE   8TCDT  07  PIUL.0S0PHT,  AS  AN  INSTRD- 


Juiy. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  labour  to  be  the  lot 
of  man,  and  seest  the  necessities  of  all  thy  crea- 
tures, bless  my  studies  and  endeavours ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  thy 
good  pleasure  to  intrust  me  with  plenty,  give  me 
a  compassionate  heart,  that  I  may  be  ready  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  others  ;  let  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  estrange  my  heart  from  Thee,  but  assist 
me  with  thy  grace  so  to  live  as  that  I  may  die  in 
thy  favour,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  I" 
This  study  was  not  pursued. 

'  June^th,  1768. 


1756. 

January  afttrnoon. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  glory  be  to 
Thee  for  my  recovery  from  sickness,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  life.  Grant,  O  my  God,  that  I 
may  improve  the  year  which  I  am  now  beginning, 
and  all  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  add  to  my  life, 

S'  serious  repentance  and  diligent  obedience ; 
at  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  use  the 
means  of  grace  to  my  own  salvation,  and  at  last 
enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal  happiness,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 


Jan.  1  75*. 

0  Lord  God,  almighty  disposer  of  all  things, 
in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest 
comforts  and  takest  them  sway,  I  return  Thee 
thanks  for  the  good  example  of  Hill  Boothby, 
whom  'I  hou  hast  now  taken  away,  and  implore 
thy  grace,  that  1  may  improve  the  opportunity  of 
instruction  which  Thou  hast  afforded  me,  by  the 
knowledge  of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense  of  her 
death  ;  that  I  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  my 
present  state,  and  apply  myself  earnestly  to  the 
duties  which  Thou  hast  set  before  me,  that  living 
in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

1  commend,  &c.  W.  and  H.  B. 
Transcribed  June  26th,  1768. 


MY  ETE  WAS  RESTORED  TO  ITS  USE. 

February  l&th,  1766. 
Almighty  God,  who  hast  restored  light  to  my 
eye,  and  enabled  roe  to  pursue  again  the  studies 
which  Thou  hast  set  before  me ;  teach  me,  by 
the  diminution  of  my  sight,  to  remember  that 
whatever  1  possess  is  thy  gift,  and  by  its  recovery, 
to  hope  for  thy  mercy :  and,  0  Lord,  take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  but  grant  that  I  may  use 
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thy  bounties  according  to  thy 
Const  our  Lord. 
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O  God,  who  desirest  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
look  down  with  mercy  upon  me,  now  daring  to 
call  upon  thee.  Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  so  purify  my 
affections,  and  exalt  my  desires,  that  my  prayer 
may  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  through  Jesus 


March  'JSth,  about  3  in  the  meriting. 
Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
judgments  terminate  in  mercy,  grant,  I  beseech 
Thee,  that  the  remembrance  of  my  wife,  whom 
Thou  hast  taken  from  me,  may  not  load  my  soul 
with  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  may  excite  in  me 
true  repentance  of  my  sins  and  negligences  ;  and, 
by  the  co-operation  of  thy  grace,  may  produce  in 
me  a  new  life,  pleasing  to  Thee.  Grant  that  the 
loss  of  my  wife  may  teach  me  the  true  use  of  the 
blessings  which  are  yet  left  me;  and  that,  how- 
ever bereft  of  worldly  comforts,  I  may  find  peace 
and  refuge  in  thy  »      >,  tat.. 


1757. 

Jan.  let,  at  3  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  brought  roe  to  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  and  by  prolonging  my 
life  invitest  to  repentance,  forgive  me  that  I  nave 
mispent  the  time  past ;  enable  me,  from  this  in- 
stant, to  amend  my  life  according  to  thy  holy 
word  :  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  so 
pass  through  things  temporal,  as  not  finally  to  lose 
the  things  eternal  O  God,  hear  my  prayer  for 
lie  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


Easter  Eve. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desi 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  in  mercy 
upon  me.  depraved  with  vain  imaginations,  and 
entangled  in  long  habits  of  sin.  Grant  mo  that 
grace,  without  which  I  can  neither  will  nor  do 
what  is  acceptable  to  Thee.  Pardon  my  sins  ; 
remove  the  impediments  that  hinder  my  obe- 
dience ;  enable  me  to  shake  off  sloth,  and  to  re- 
deem the  time  mispent  in  idleness  and  sin,  by  a 
diligent  application  of  the  days  yet  remaining,  to 
the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  allot  me. 
O  God,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  re- 
pent and  amend  my  life  ;  grant  me  contrition, 
grant  me  resolution  tor  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whose  covenant  I  now  implore  admission,  of 
the  benefits  of  whose  death  I  implore  participa- 
tion. For  his  sake  have  mercy  on  me,  O  God  ; 
for  his  sake,  O  God,  pardon  and  receive  me. 


Sept  ISM,  17S7. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  by  whose 
my  life  has  been  prolonged,  and  who 
1  me  now  to  begin  another  year  of 


Jf  * 
my  life  may 

;  but  that  I 


probation,  v_. 

Holy  Spirit,  that  the  continuance  of 
not  add  to  the  measure  of  my  guilt ; 
may  so  repent  of  the  days  and  years  passed  in 
neglect  ol  the  duties  which  Thou  hast  set  before 
me,  in  vain  thoughts,  in  sloth  and  in  folly,  that  I 

-  by  diligence 


may  apply  my  heart 

redeem  the  Ume  lost,  and  by  repentance  obtain 
pardon,  tor  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 


1758. 
Dat. 


March  30/A. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
created  me  to  love  and  to  serve  Thee,  enable  me 
so  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  in  which  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  commemorated,  that  I 
may  henceforward  lead  a  new  life  in  thy  faith  and 
fear.  Thou,  who  knowest  my  frailties  and  infir- 
mities, strengthen  and  support  me  ;  grant  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that,  after  all  my  lapses,  I  may  now 
continue  steadfast  in  obedience,  that,  after  long 
habits  of  negligence  and  sin,  I  may,  at  last,  work 
out  my  salvation  with  diligence  and  constancy ; 
purify  my  thoughts  from  pollutions,  and  fix  my 
affections  on  things  eternal.  Much  of  my  time 
past  has  been  lost  in  sloth:  let  not  what  remains, 
O  Lord,  be  given  me  in  vain  ;  but  let  me  from 
this  time,  lead  a  better  life,  an  deserve  thee  with  a 
quiet  mind, 
Amen. 


March  3S(A,  1750. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  who  givest  life  and 
takest  it  away,  grant  that  while  thou  shalt  prolong 
my  continuance  on  earth,  I  may  live  with  a  due 
•«>m  of  thy  mercy  and  forbearance,  and  let  the 


,  of  her,  whom  thy  hand  has 
rated  from  me,  teach  me  to  consider  the  she 
and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  to  use  all  diligence  to 
obtain  eternal  happiness  in  thy  presence.  O  God, 
enable  me  to  avoid  sloth,  and  to  attend  needfully 
and  constantly  to  thy  word  and  worship.  What- 
ever was  good  in  the  example  of  my  departed 
wife,  teach  me  to  follow  j  and  whatever  was 
amiss  give  me  grace  to  shun,  that  my  affliction 
may  be  sanctified,  and  that,  remembering  how 
much  every  day  brings  me  nearer  to  the  grave,  I 
may  every  day  purify  my  mind,  and  amend  my 
life,  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  till  st 
last  I  shall  be 


Sept.  19,  hora  prima  matutinh. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  yet 
sparest  and  yet  supportest  me,  who  supportcst  me 
in  my  weakness,  and  sparest  me  in  my  sins,  and 
hast  now  granted  to  me  to  begin  another  year, 
enable  me  to  improve  the  time  which  is  yet  before 
me,  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation.  Impress 
upon  my  soul  such  repentance  of  the  daya 
mispent  in  idleness  and  tolly,  that  I  may  hence- 
forward diligently  attend  to  the  business  of  mjr 
station  in  this  world,  and  to  all  the  duties  which 
thou  hast  commanded.  Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  < 
fort  and  guide  me,  that  in  my  | 


zed  by  Google 
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the  pains  or  pleasures  of  the  present  state,  I  may 
never  be  tempted  to  forgctfulness  of  Thee.  Let 
my  life  be  useful,  and  my  death  be  happy ;  let  me 
live  according  to  thy  laws,  and  die  with  just  con- 
"  ;nce  in  thy  mercy,  forthe  sake  of  Jeau 
Lord.  Amen. 
This  year  I  hope  to  learn  diligence. 


1759. 


HS  DAT  ON  WHICH  MT 
BURIED.  REPEATED  ON 
ADDITION. 


Jim.  33d 

WAS 


MT  FAST.  WITH 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  sanctify  unto  roc  the  sorrow 
which  I  now  feel.  Forgive  me  whatever  I  have 
done  unkindly  to  my  mother,  and  whatever  I  have 
omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make  me  to  remember 
her  good  precepts  and  good  example,  and  to  re- 
form my  life  according  to  thy  holy  word,  that  I 
may  lose  no  more  opportunities  of  good.  I  am 
sorrowful,  O  Lord  ;  let  not  my  sorrow  be  without 
fruit  Let  it  be  followed  by  holy  resolutions,  and 
lasting  amendment,  that  when  I  shall  die  like  my 
roomer  i  may  ue  rcccivcu  to  everlasting  ine. 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful, 
into  thy  hands,  the  soul  of  my  departed  mother, 
beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  most 
beneficial  to  her  in  her  present  state. 

0  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  hare 
mercy  upon  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me,  that  am  now 
about  to  return  to  the  common  comforts  and 
business  of  the  world,  such  moderation  in  all  en- 
joyments, such  diligence  in  honest  labour,  and 
such  purity  of  mind,  that  amidst  the  changes, 
miseries,  or  pleasures  of  life,  I  may  keep  my  mind 
fixed  upon  Thee,  and  improve  every  day  in  grace, 
nil  I  shall  be  received  into  thy  kingdom  of  eternal 
happiness. 

t  retained  thanks  for  my  mother's  good  ex- 
ample, and  implored  pardon  for  neglecting  it. 

1  returned  thanks  for  the  alleviation  of  my 


Jei. 

March  34,  1759, 
rather  35,  after  13  at  night. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  father,  who  hast 
graciously  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and  by 
the  change  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to 
make,  callest  me  to  a  change  of  inward  affections, 
and  to  a  reformation  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and 
practices  ;  vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord,  that  this  call 
may  not  bo  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has  been 
aimss  in  the  state  which  I  am  now  leaving,  idle- 
ness, and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant 
me  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course 
which  I  am  now  beginning  may  proceed  accord- 
ing to  thy  laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy 
favour.  Give  me,  O  Lord,  pardon  and  peace, 
that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  humble  confidence, 
and  after  this  life,  enjoy  thy  presenco  in  eternal 


And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
I  commend  to  thy  Fatherly  goodness,  my  father, 
ray  brother,  ray  wife,  my  mother.  I  beseech  Thee 
to  look  merciful  ly  upon  them,  and 


whatever  may  mos 
eternal  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
three  persons  and  one  God,  be  all  honour  and 


glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  mak- 
ing in  outward  things,  produce  in  me  such  a 
change  of  manners,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  great 
change  through  which  my  r~ 


1760. 

Sept.  ISA. 

Resolved,  D[eo]  j[ur<mie], 

To  combat  notions  of 
To  apply  to  study. 
To  reclaim  imaginations. 
To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tetty's  i 
To  rise  early. 
To  study  religion. 
To  go  to  church. 
To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 
To  keep  a  journal. 

To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  is  to  be  done 

to-morrow. 
Rise  as  early  as  I  can. 
Send  for  books  for  Hist  of  War. 
Put  books  in  order. 
Scheme  of  life. 

O  Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
continued  my  life  to  another  year,  grant  that  I 
may  spend  the  time  which  thou  shalt  yet  give  me 
in  such  obedience  to  thy  word  and  will,  that, 
finally,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  that 
I  may  repent  and  forsake  my  sins  before  the 
miseries  ot  age  fall  upon  me  ;  and  that,  while 
my  strength  yet  remains,  I  may  use  it  to  thy  plory 
and  my  own  salvation,  by  the  assistance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


1761. 

Easter  Eve. 

Since  the  communion  of  last  Easter,  I  have  led  a 
life  so  dissipated  and  useless,  and  my  terrors 
and  perplexities  have  so  much  increased,  that  1 
am  under  great  depression  and  discourage- 
ment ;  yet  I  purpose  to  present  myself  before 
God  to-morrow,  with  humble  hope  that  he  will 
not  break  the  bruised  reed. 

Come  unto  roo  all  re  that  travail. 

I  have  resolved,  I  hope  not  presumptuously,  till  I 
am  afraid  to  resolve  again.  Yet,  hoping  in 
God,  I  steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life. 
O  God,  enable  roc,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

My  purpose  is, 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  regulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  choice  of 
hours. 

To  set  down  every  day  what  shall  be  done  the 

day  following. 
To  keep  a  journal. 
To  worship  God  more  diligently. 
To  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 
To  study  the  Scriptures. 
To  read  a  certain  portion 


67S 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 
Eve. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  look  down 
upon  my  misery  with  pity :  strengthen  mo  that  I 
may  overcome  all  sinful  habits ;  grant  that  I  may, 
with  effectual  faith,  commemorate  the  death  of 
thy  son  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  all  corrupt  desires 
may  be  extinguished,  and  ail  vain  thoughts  may 
be  dispelled.  Enlighten  me  with  true  knowledge, 
animate  me  with  reasonable  hope,  comfort  me 
with  a  just  sense  of  thy  love,  and  assist  me  to 
the  performance  of  all  holy  purposes,  that  after 
the  sins,  errors,  and  miseries  of  this  world,  I  may 
obtain  everlasting  happiness  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.   To  whom,  &c  Amen. 

I  hope  to  attend  on  Qod  in  his  ordinances  to- 


Trust  in  God,  O  my  soul.  O  God,  let  mo 
trust  in  Thee. 

1762. 


God  grant  that  I  may  frt 
Return  to  my  studies. 
Labour  diligently. 


from  this  day, 


Live  temperately. 
Read  the  Bible. 
Gotoi 


O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by 
whose  power  I  was  created,  and  by  whose  pro- 
vidence I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with 
tenderness  and  mercy ;  grant  that  I  may  not  have 
been  created  to  be  finally  destroyed  ;  tliat  I  may 
not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wicked- 
ness ;  but  may  so  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  so 
order  my  life  to  come,  that  when  I  shall  bo  called 
hence  like  the  wife  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from 
me,  I  may  die  in  peace,  and  in  thy  favour,  and  be 
received  into  thine  everlasting  kingdom,  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  ' 
only  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 


1764. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  by  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  hast  redeemed  us  from  sin  and 
death,  grant  that  the  commemoration  of  his  pas- 
sion may  quicken  my  repentance,,  increase  my 
hope,  and  strengthen  my  faith  i  that  I  may  la- 
ment and  forsake  my  sins  ;  and  for  the  time  which 
Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  may  avoid  idleness, 
and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant  me 
strength  to  be  diligent  in  the  lawful  employments 
which  shall  be  set  before  me  ;  grant  me  purity 
of  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant  mo  to 
love  and  study  thy  word,  and  to  frequent  thy  wor- 
ship with  pure  affection.  Deliver  and  preserve  me 
from  vain  terrors,  and  grant  that  by  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  I  may  so  live,  that  after  this  life 
ended,  I  maybe  received  to  everlasting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


Good  Fridat. 


[  have  made  no  reformation  ;  I  have  lived  totally 
,  more  sensual  in  thought,  and  more  ad- 


Grant  me,  O  God, 


dieted  to  wine  and  meat 
to  a 

Ami 
[  hope 

To  put  my  rooms  i 
I  fasted  all  day. 


Jlpril  3Uf,  1764,  3  in  I 

My  indolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the 
Sacrament,  has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness, 
and  my  dissipation  spread  into  wilder  negli- 
gence. My  thoughts  nave  been  clouded  with 
sensuality ;  and,  except  that  from  the  beginning 
of  this  year  I  have  in  some  measure  forborne 
excess  of  strong  drink,  my  appetites  have  pre- 
dominated over  my  reason.  A  kind  of  strange 
oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not 
what  has  become  of  the  last  year ;  and  per- 
ceive that  incidents  and  intelligence  pass  over 
me  without  leaving  any  impression. 

This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven  is  promised. 
I  purpose  to  approach  the  altar  again  to-mor- 
row. Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  the 
Sacrament  with  such  resolutions  of  a  better  hie 
as  may  by  thy  grace  be  effectual,  for  the  sake 


images,  and  idle 
for 


April  21st   I  read  the 

Then  sat  up  till  the  22d. 
My  purpose  is  from  this  time. 
To  reject  or  expel  sensual 

thoughts. 
To  provide  some  useful 

time. 
To  avoid  idleness. 
To  rise  early. 

To  study  a  proper  portion  of 

To  worship  God  diligently. 

To  read  the  Scriptures. 

To  let  no  week  pass  without  reading 

To  write  down  my  observations. 

I  will  renew  my 
death. 

I  perceive  an 

I  am  less  than  commonly  oppressed  with  the 
sense  of  sin,  and  less  affected  with  the  shame 
of  idleness.  Yet  I  will  not  despair.  I  will 
pray  to  God  for  resolution,  and  will 
to  strengthen  my  faith  in  Christ  by 
rating  his  death. 

I  prayed  for  Tett. 


Dat. 

April  33,  1 764 

Having,  before  I  went  to  bed,  composed  the  fore- 
going meditation,  and  the  following  prayer ;  I 
tried  to  compose  myself;  but  slept  un quietly.  I 
rose,  took  tea,  and  prayed  for  resolution  and 
perseverance.  Thought  on  Tetty,  dear  poor 
Tetty,  with  my  eyes  full 
I  went'  to  church  ;  came  in  at  the  first  of  the 
and  endeavoured  to  attend  the 
it  through  without 
After  sermon,  I  recommended  Tetty  in  a  prayer 
by  herself;  and  my  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  Bat  hurst,  in  another.  I  did  it  only  once,  so 
far  as  it  might  be  lawful  for  me. 

•  Disorder  I  have  found  one 


zed  by  Google 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 


679 


for  resolution  and  perseverance  to 
amend  my  life.  I  received  soon,  the  communi- 
cants were  many.  At  the  altar,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  form  some  resolution*.  I  re- 
solved, in  the  presence  of  God,  but  without  a 
vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight 
hours  daily,  and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and  read  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  a 
shilling;  and.  seeing  a  poor  girt  at  the  Sacra- 
ment in  a  bedgown,  gave  her  privately  a  crown, 
though  I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her  hand.  I 
prayed  earnestly  for  amendment,  and  repeated 
my  prayer  at  home.    Dined  with  Miss  W. 

went  to  prayers  at  church ;  went  to   . 

spent  the  evening  not  pleasantly.  Avoided 
wine,  and  tempered  a  very  few  glasses  with 
sherbet.   Came  home  and  prayed. 
I  saw  at  the  Sacrament  a  man  meanly  dressed, 
whom  I  have  always  seen  there  at  Easter. 


TEK 


Day. 


Ji  gainst  loose  Thoughts  and  Idleness. 

April  33d,  1784,  at  3  morning. 

Almighty  and  roost  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
created  and  preserved  me,  have  pity  on  my  weak- 
ness and  corruption.  Deliver  me  from  habitual 
wickedness  and  idleness ;  enable  me  topurify  my 
thoughts,  to  use  the  faculties  which  Thou  hast 
given  me  with  honest  diligence,  and  to  regulate 
my  life  by  thy  holy  word. 

Grant  me.  O  Lord,  good  purposes  and  steady 
resolution,  that  I  may  repent  my  sins,  and  amend 
my  life.  Deliver  me  from  the  distresses  of  vain 
terror,  and  enable  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  will  and  to 
do  what  may  please  Thee  ;  that  when  1  shall  be 
called  away  from  this  present  state,  I  may  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 


Sept  18th,  1784,  about  8  evening. 

This  is  my  fifty-sixth  birthday,  the  day  on  which 
I  have  concluded  fifty-five  years. 

I  have  outlived  many  friends.  I  have  felt  many 
sorrows.  I  have  made  few  improvements. 
8ince  my  resolution  formed  last  Easter,  I  have 
made  no  advancement  in  knowledge  or  in 
goodness ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  have  endea- 
voured it    I  am  dejectod,  but  not  hopeless. 

O  God,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon 


in  the  evening. 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  be  looted  from  the 
chain  of  tny  #m*. 

I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving; 
having  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can 
remember,  been  forming  schemes  of  a  better 
life.  I  have  done  nothing ;  the  need  of  doing 
therefore  is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing  is 
short  O  God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and 
to  keep  my  resolutions,  lor  Jesu 


Heu  Umina  vita.  Stat. 
I  resolve, 

To  study  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  in  the  original 
languages.  Six  hundred  and  ibrty  verses  every 
Sunday,  will  nearly  comprise  the  scriptures  in 
a  year. 


To  read  good  books;  to  study  theology. 

To  treasure  in  my  mind  passages  for  recollection. 

To  rise  early  ;  not  later  than  six,  if  I  can ;  I  hope 
sooner,  but  as  soon  as  I  can. 

To  keep  a  journal,  both  of  employment  and  of 
expenses.   To  keep  accounts. 

To  take  care  of  my  health,  by  such  means  as  1 
have  designed. 

To  set  down  at  night  somo  plan  for  the  morrow. 

Last  year  J  prayed  on  my  birthday,  by  accom- 
modating the  Morning  Collect  for  grace,  put- 
ting year  for  day.   This  I  did  this  day. 


1784. 

O  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest  not  tho 
death  of  a  sinner,  grant  that  1  may  turn  from  my 
wickedness  and  live.  Enable  me  to  shake  of  all 
impediments  of  lawful  action,  and  so  to  order  my 
life,  that  increase  of  days  may  produce  increase 
of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of  thought,  and  vigour  in 
duty.  Grant  that  my  resolves  may  be  effectual 
to  a  holy  life,  and  a  happy  death,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.  Amen. 

To-morrow  I  purpose  to  l 


1765. 
Eastbr  Dat. 

•April  7tA,  about  S  in  the  morning. 
I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  1  have 
hitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  commemora 
tion  of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my  life 
by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew  my 
resolutions.  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  re 
formed  no  evil  habit,  my  time  has  been  unpro- 
fitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  tliat  has 
left  nothing  behind.  My  memory  grows  con- 
fused, and  I  know  not  bow  the  days  pass  < 
me. 

Good  Lord  deliver  me. 

I  will  call  upon  God  to-morrow  for 

and  amendment  O  heavenly  Father,  let  not 
my  call  be  vain,  but  grant  me  to  desire  w  hat 
may  please  Thee  ;  and  fulfil  those  desires  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

My  resolutions,  which  God  perfect,  are, 

1.  To  avoid  loose  thoughts. 

2.  To  rise  at  eight  every  morning. 

I  hope  to  extend  hicbc  purposes  to  other  duties ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  combat  evil  habits  singly. 
I  purpose  to  riso  at  eight,  because,  though  1 
shall  not  yet  rise  early,  it  will  be  much  earlier 
than  I  now  rise,  for  I  often  lie  till  two,  and  will 
gain  me  much  time,  and  tend  to  a  conquest 
over  idleness,  and  give  time  for  other  duties. 
1  hope  to  rise  yet  i 


Almighty  and  moat  merciful  Father,  whohatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  nor  desirest  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon 
me,  and  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my  wicked- 
ness and  uve.  Forgive  the  days  and  years  which 
I  have  passed  in  fully,  idleness,  and  sin.  Fill  me 
with  such  sorrow  for  tho  time  mispent,  that  I  may 
amend  my  life  according  to  thy  holy  word; 
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strengthen  me  against  habitual  idlcn 
able  me  to  direct  my  thoujrhts  to  the 
of  every  duty  ;  that  while  I  live  I  may 
in  the  state  to  which  Thou  shalt  call 


and  en- 


Thee 
me,  and  at 

last  by  a  holy  and  happy  death  be  delivered  from 
the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  this  life,  and  obtain 
nal  happiness  by  thy  mercy,  for  the  sake  of 


□a  Christ  our  Lord. 
OGod,  have  mercy  on  me. 


At  church  I  purpose, 
Before  I  leave  the  pew,  to  pray  the 

prayer,  and  read  my  resolutions. 
To  pray  for  Tetty  and  the  rest 
The  like  after  communion. 
At  intervals  to  use  the  Collects  of  Fourth  after 

Trinity,  and  First  and  Fourth  after  Epiphany, 

and  to  meditate. 
This  was  done,  as  I  purposed,  but  with  some 

distraction.  I  came  in  at  the  Psalms,  and  could 

not  well  hear.  I  renewed  my  resolutions  at  the 

altar.   God  perfect  them  !  Then  I  came  home. 

I  praved,  and  have  hope ;  grant,  O  Lord,  for 

the  sake  of  Jesus  Chnst,  that  my  hope  may 

not  be  vain. 

I  invited  home  with  me  the  man  whose  pious  be- 
haviour I  had  for  several  years  observed  on  this 
day,  and  found  him  a  kind  of  Methodist,  full 
of  texts,  but  ill-instructed.  I  talked  to  him 
with  temper,  and  offered  him  twice  wine,  which 
he  refused.  I  suffered  him  to  go  without  the 
dinner  which  I  had  purposed  to  give  him.  I 
thought  this  day  that  there  was  something 
irregular  and  particular  in  his  look  and  gesture ; 
but  having  intended  to  invite  him  to  acquaint- 
ance, and  having  a  fit  opportunity  by  finding 
him  near  my  own  seat  after  I  had  missed  him, 
I  did  what  1  at  first  designed,  and  am  sorry  to 
have  been  so  much  disappointed.  Let  me  not 
be  prejudiced  hereafter  against  the  appearance 
of  piety  in  mean  persons,  who,  with  indeter- 
minate notions,  and  perverse  or  inelegant  con- 
versation, perhaps  are  doing  all  they  can. 

At  night  I  used  the  occasional  prayer,  wit! 
per  Collects. 


BEFORE  THE  STUDY  OF  LAW. 

■KtA,  1765 


Almighty  God.  the  giver  of  wisdom,  without 
whose  help  resolutions  are  vain,  without  whose 
blessing  study  is  ineffectual,  enable  me,  if  it  be 
thy  wu%  to  attain  such  knowledge  as  may  qualify 
me  to  direct  the  doubtful,  and  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, to  prevent  wrongs,  and  terminate  conten- 
tions ;  and  grant  that  I  may  use  that  knowledge 
I  shall  attain,  to  thy  glory  and  my  own 
an,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  i 


November,  1786. 
My  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  wisdom, 
my  understanding  with  knowledge  of 
right  *nd  govern  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that  no 
deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor  temptation  corrupt 
me ;  that  I  may  always  endeavour  to  do  good, 
and  to  hinder  evil.    Amidst  all  the  hopes  and 


_.e ;  but  grant  that  my  thoughts  may  be  fixed  r-n 
Thee,  and  that  I  rosy  finally  attain  everlasting 
happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


1766. 

Jan.  lit,  after  3  in  the  morning. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  again 
appear  in  thy  presence  the  wretched  mispender 
of  another  year,  which  thy  mercy  has  allowed  me. 
O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  depravity,  look 
down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me  at  last  from  the 
captivity  of  sin.  Impart  to  me  good  resolutions, 
and  give  me  strength  and  perseverance  to  per- 


form thera.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  grant  that  I  may  redeem  the  time  lost,  ana 
that  by  temperance  and  diligence,  by  sincere  re- 
'  faithful  obedience,  I  may  finally 
_  happiness,  for  the  t 
C  hrist  our  Lord. 


STUDY. 


More*?!*. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
graciously  supplied  me  with  new  conveniences 
for  study,  grant  that  I  may  use  thy  gifts  to  thy 
glory.  Forgive  me  the  time  mispent,  relieve  my 
perplexities,  strengthen  my  resolution,  and  enable 
roe  to  do  my  duty  with  vigour  and  constancy : 
and  when  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  this  life  shall  have  an  end,  receive 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Transcribed,  June  26th,  —6a 


Sept.  \8th,  1766,  at  Strtatkam. 
I  have  this  day  completed  my  fifty-seventh  year, 
O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
granted  me  to  prolong  my  life  to  another  year,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Let  not  mv  manifold 
sins  and  negligences  avert  from  me  thy  fatherly 
regard.  Enlighten  my  mind  that  I  may  know  my 
duty ;  that  I  may  perform  it,  strengthen  my  reso- 
lution. Let  not  another  year  be  lost  in  vain  dehbe- 
;  let  me  remember,  that  of  the  short  life  of 


man,  a  great  part  is  already  passed  in  sinfulness 
and  sloth.  Deliver  me,  gracious  Lord,  from  the 
bondage  of  evil  customs,  and  take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit :  but  enable  me  so  to  spend  my 
remaining  days,  that,  by  performing  thy  will,  I 
may  promote  thy  glory  ;  and  grant  that  after  the 
troubles  and  disappointments  of  this  mortal  state, 
I  may  obtain  everlasting  happiness  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Added, 
The  Fourteenth  S.  after  Tr. 
The  Morning  Collect 
The  beginning  of  this  (day)  year. 

Purposes, 
To  keep  a  journal   To  I 


zed  by  Google 
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To  spend  four  hours  eveiy  day  in  study,  and  as 

much  more  aa  I  can. 
To  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek 

every  Sunday. 
To  rise  at  eight 

Oct  3d,  —66.  Of  ail  thia  I  have  done  nothing. 

reatham,  Oct.  1st,  — 66,  having 


1767. 


l«f,  \ma 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  in  whoee 
hand  are  life  and  death,  as  thou  hast  suffered  me 
to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant,  I  be- 
seech Thee,  that  another  year  may  not  be  lost  in 
idleness,  or  squandered  in  unprofitable  employ- 
ment Let  not  sin  prevail  on  the  remaining  part  of 
life,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  as 
every  day  brings  me  nearer  to  my  end,  let  every 
day  contribute  to  make  my  end  holy  and  happy. 
Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  use  ail  enjoyments  with 
due  temperance,  preserve  me  from  unseasonable 
and  immoderate  sleep,  and  enable  me  to  run  with 
diligence  the  race  that  is  set  before  me,  that,  after 
the  troubles  of  this  life,  I  may  obtain  everlasting 
N  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Jiugvttid,  1797. 

I  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  been  without  resolution  to  apply 
to  study  or  to  business,  being  hindered  by  sud- 
den snatches. 

I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers. 
Abstinence  is  not  easily  practised  in  another's 
house ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 

I  wan  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but  have 
had  this  day  more  ease  than  I  expected.  D.  gr. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I 
once  had  by  a  good  night's  rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

The  shortness  of  the  tune  which  the  common 
order  of  nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very  fre- 
quently upon  my  mind.  God  grant  that  it  may 
profit  me. 


August  nth,  17«7. 

From  that  time  by  abstinence  I  have  had  more 
ease.  I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and 
hope  to  end  the  6th  to-night  I  have  given 
Mrs.  a guinea. 

By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtained 
sudden  and  great  relief,  and  bad  freedom  of 
mind  restored:  to  me  ;  which  I  have  wanted  for 
all  this  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any 
means  of  obtaining  it 

I  am  now  about  to  receive,  with  my  old  friend 
Kitty  Chambers,  the  sacrament,  preparatory 
to  her  death.  Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit 
me.   I  purpose  temperance  for  my  resolution. 

0  God,  enable  me  to  keep  my  purpose  to  thy 
glory. 

5.  31.  P.  JC 

1  have  communicated  with  Kitty,  and  kissed  her. 

1  was  for  some  time  distracted,  but  at  last  more 
composed.  1  commended  my  friends  and 
Kitty.  Lucy  and  1  were  much  affected.  Kitty 
is,  i  think  going  to  heaven. 


O  God,  grant  that  I  may  practice  such  tempe- 
rance in  meat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  nil  bodily  en- 
joyments, as  may  fit  me  for  the  duties  to  which 
Thou  shalt  call  me,  and  by  thy  blessing  procure 
me  freedom  of  thought  and  quietness  of  mind, 
that  I  may  so  serve  Thee  in  this  short  and  frail 
life,  that  I  may  be  received  by  Thee  at  my  death 
to  everlasting  happiness.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  deliver  me  not  up  to  vain 
fears;  hut  have  mercy  on  me  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

O  God.  who  desirest  not  the  death,  &c. 

O  Lord,  grant  us  increase— 

O  God — pardon  and  peace— 

O  God,  who  knowest  our  i 

Our  Father- 


Sunday,  Oct.  18//i,  1767. 

Yesterday,  Oct  1 7th,  at  about  ten  in  the  morning. 
I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my 
mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but  little 
partitl  from  us  since.  She  buned  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty- 
eight  years  old. 
I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we 
were  to  part  forever ;  that  as  Christians,  we 
should  part  with  prayer  ;  and  that  I  M  ould,  if 
ahe  was  willing,  say  a  short  praver  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  near  me  ;  and 
held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with 
great  fervour,  while  I  prayed  kneeling  by  her, 
nearly  in  the  following  words  ; 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
loving  kindness  is  over  all  thy  works,  behold,  visit, 
and  relieve  this  thy  servant, "who  is  grieved  with 
sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakness 
may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to 
her  repentance.  And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  after  the  pains  and  labours  of  this 
short  lile,  we  may  all  obtain  everlasting  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord:  for  whose  sake 
hear  our  prayers.  Amen. 
Our  Father,  &c. 

I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was 
the  greatest  pain  ^tat  she  had  ever  wit,  and 
that  she  hoped  wo  should  meet  again  in  a  better 
place.  I  expressed  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more. 


1768. 


Almighty  God,  who  seest  that  I  have  no  power 
of  myself  to  help  myself ;  keep  me  both  out- 
wardly in  my  body,  and  inwardly  in  my  soul,  that 
I  may  be  defended  from  all  adversities  that  may 
happen  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil  thoughts 
which  may  assault  and  hurt  the  soul,  through 
Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  prayer  may  be  said  before  or  after  the  en- 
trance into  bed,  as  a  preparative  for  sleep. 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 


I  transcribed  this  Prayer,  it 
to  bare  made  this  book  *  a 


Stcdt  or  Tonoocs. 


my  pur- 


Almighty  God,  giver  of  all 
me  so  to  pursue  the  study  of  I 
promote  thy  glory  and  my  owi 


knowledge,  enable 
_.'  tongues,  that  I  may 
Jiy  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 
„  my  endeavours  as  shall  seem  best  unto 
Thee  ;  and  if  it  shall  please  Thee  to  grant  me 
the  attainment  of  my  purpose,  preserve  me  from 
sinful  pride ;  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me, 
but  give  roe  a  pure  heart  and  humble  mind, 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
Of  this  Prayer  there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  tell  when 
it  was  written :  but  I  think  it  was  in  Gough- 
square,  after  the  Dictionary  was  ended.  I  did 
not  study  what  I  then  blended. 

-M768. 


ToxtmmalUng,  in  Kent, 
Sept.  191*,  K'-,  a!  night. 

the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life, 
jit  year  has  past,  1  am  unwilling  to 
terrify  myself  with  thinking.    This  day  has 
been  past  in  great  perturbation ;  I  was  dis- 
tracted at  church  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
i  has  had  very  In  tie  intermission.  I 
myself  somewhat  relieved  by  read- 
am  able. 

This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the  history 
of  my  melancholy.  On  this  I  purpose  to  de- 
liberate ;  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  too 
much  disturb  me. 

1  this  day  read  a  great  part  of  Pascal's  life. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c 


Almighty  and 
and  Preserver  of  mankind,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  my  troubles  and  maladies.  Heal  my  body, 
strengthen  my  mind,  compose  my  distraction, 
calm  my  inquietude,  and  relieve  my  terrors  ;  that 
if  it  please  Thee,  I  may  run  the  race  that  is  set 
before  me  with  peace,  patience,  constancy,  and 
Confidence.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  and  take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  bdf  pardon  and 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord. 


1769. 

January  Ut 

I  am  now  about  to  begin  another  year ;  how  the 
last  has  past,  it  would  be,  in  my  state  of  weak- 
ness, perhaps  tiot  prudent  too  solicitously  to 
recollect.  God  will,  I  hope,  turn  my  Bufferings 
to  my  benefit,  forgive  roe  whatever  I  have  done 
amiss,  and  having  vouchsafed  me  great  relief, 
will  by  degrees  heal  and  restore  bom  my  mind 
and  body ;  and  permit  me,  when  the  last  vcar 
of  my  life  shall  come,  to  leave  the  world  in 
holiness  and  tranquillity. 

I  am  not  yet  in  a  state  to  form  many  resolutions  | 
I  purpose,  and  hope  to  rise  early  in  the 


bedtime  can  be 


rag,  at  eight,  and  by  degrees  at 

the  latest  hour  to  which  bed 
perly  extended  ;  and  six  the 
present  system  of  life  requires. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 

continued  my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant  that  by 
longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of  sinful 
pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal  happiness. 
As  age  comes  upon  me,  let  my  mind  be  more 
withdrawn  from  vanity  and  folly,  more  enlight- 
ened with  the  knowledge  of  thy  will,  and  more 
invigorated  with  resolution  to  obey  it.  O  Lord, 
calm  my  thoughts^  direct  my  desires,  and  fortify 
my  purposes.  If  it  shall  please  Thee,  give  quiet 
to  my  latter  days,  and  so  support  me  with  thy 
grace,  that  I  may  die  in  thy  favour,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this 


Stptembtr  IStA,  1769. 

This  day  completes  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age. 
What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  left  un- 
done, the  unsettled  state  of  my  mind  makes  all 
endeavours  to  think  improper.  I  hope  to  sur- 
vey my  life  with  more  tranquillity,  in  some  part 
of  the  time  which  God  shall  grant  me. 

The  last  year  has  been  wholly  spent  in  a  slow 
progress  of  recovery.  My  days  are  easier,  but 
the  perturbation  of  my  nights  is  very  distress- 
ful I  think  to  try  a  lower  diet  I  have  grown 
fat  too  fast.  My  lungs  seem  encumbered,  and 
my  breath  fails  me,  if  my  strength  is  in  any 
unusual  degree  exerted,  or  my  motion  accele- 
rated. I  seem  to  myself  to  bear  exercise  with 
more  difficulty  than  in  the  last  winter.  But 
though  I  feel  all  those  decays  of  body,  I  have 
made  no  preparation  for  the  grave.  What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved? 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  now  ap» 
pear  in  thy  presence,  laden  with  the  sins,  and  ac- 
countable for  the  mercies  of  another  year.  Glory 
be  to  Thee  O  God,  for  the  mitigation  of  my  trou- 
bles, and  for  the  hope  of  health  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  roe.  Most 
merciful  Lord,  if  it  seem  good  unto  Thee,  com- 
pose my  mind,  and  relieve  my  diseases ;  enable 
me  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  so  to 
serve  Thee,  as  that,  when  my  hour  of  departure 
from  this  painful  life  shall  be  delayed  no  longer,  I 
may  be  received  to  everlasting^  happiness,  for  the 


0  Lord,  without  whose  help  all  the  purposes  of 
man  are  vain,  enable  me  to  use  such  temperance 
as  may  heal  my  body,  and  strengthen  my  mind, 
and  enable  mo  to  serve  Thee.  Grant  thia,  O 
Lord,  for  the 
Amen. 


190,,  17(39. 


Yesterday,  having 

night,  I  was 
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whole  day.  I  prayed  with  the  collect  w  to  the 
beginning,"  in  the  night  and  in  the  morning. 
At  night  I  composed  my  prayer,  and  wrote  my 
reflection.  Reviewing  them,  I  found  them  both 
weakly  conceived  and  imperfectly  expressed, 
and  corrected  the  prayer  this  morning.  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  not  omitted  my  annual  prac- 
tice. I  hope  that  by  rigid  temperance,  and 
moderate  exercise,  I  may  yet  recover.  I  used 
the  prayer  again  at  night,  and  am  now  to  begin, 
by  the  permission  of  God,  my  sixty-first  year. 


November  5 /A,  17 99. 
God,  merciful  Father,  whose  provi- 
t  all  thy  works,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  the  diseases  of  my  body,  and  the  perturba- 
tions of  my  mind.  Give  thy  blessing,  O  Lord, 
to  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  my  relief;  and 
restore  ease  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to  my  thoughts. 
Let  not  my  remaining  life  be  made  useless  by 


l{  neither  let  health,  if  Thou  sbalt  grant 
it,  be  employed  by  me  in  disobedience  to  thy  laws ; 
but  give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  pains  as  may 
humble  me  before  Thee ;  and  such  remembrance 
of  thy  mercy  as  may  produce  honest  industry, 
and  holy  confidence.  And,  O  Lord,  whether 
Thou  ordainest  my  days  to  be  past  in  ease  or 
anguish,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
grant  that  I  may  attain  everlasting  life,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

1 1  found  January  11th,  1778 ;  and  believe  it 
written  when  I  began  to  live  on  milk.  I 
worse  with  forbearance  of  solid  food. 


with  respect  to  her,  no  rational  wish  is  now  left, 

but  that  we  may  meet  at  last  where  the  mercy 
of  God  shall  make  us  happy,  and  perhaps  mako 
us  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  each  other, 
ltisi 


1770. 

January  \it,  prima  mane. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  permitted 
to  behold  the  beginning  of  another  year,  succour 
with  thy  help,  and  bless  with  thy  favour,  the  crea- 
ture whom  Thou  vouchsafest  to  preserve.  Miti- 
gate, if  it  shall  seem  beat  unto  Thee,  the  diseases 
of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disorders  of  my 
mind.  Dispel  my  terrors;  and  grant,  that  the 
time  which  Thou  shaJt  yet  allow  me,  may  not 
pass  un  profitably  away.  Let  not  pleasure  seduce 
me,  idleness  lull  me,  or  misery  depress  me.  Let 
me  perform  to  thy  glory,  and  the  good  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  the  work  which  Thou  shall  yet 
appoint  me  -f  and  grant,  that  as  I  draw  nearer  to 
my  dissolution,  I  may,  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  feel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  increased,  my 
hope  exalted,  and  my  faith  strengthened ;  that, 
when  the  hour  which  is  coming  shall  come,  I  may 
pass  by  a  holy  death  to  everlasting  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen 


W<dnc s day,  March  39  M,  1770. 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752, 1  was  deprived 
of  poor  dear  Tetty.  Having  left  off  the  prac- 
tice of  thinking  on  her  with  some  particular 
combinations,  F  have  recalled  her  to  my  mind 
of  late  less  frequently ;  but  when  I  recollect  the 
time  in  which  we  lived  together,  my  grief  for 
her  departure  is  not  abated ;  and  I  have  less 
pleasure  in  any  good  that  befalls  me,  because 
she  docs  not  partake  it.  On  many  occasions, 
I  think  what  she  would  have  said  or  done. 
When  I  saw  the  sea  at  Brighthelmstone,  I 
wished  for  her  to  have  seen  it  with  me.  But 


This  week  is  Passion  Week. 

I  have  for  some  weeks  past  I 

with  the  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  in  the  loins, 
which  often  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the  belly, 
where  it  causes  equal,  if  not  greater  pain.  In 
the  day  the  sunshine  mitigates  it ;  and  in  cold 
or  cloudy  weather,  such  as  has  for  some  time 
past  remarkably  prevailed,  the  heat  of  a  strong 
fire  suspends  it.  In  the  night  it  is  so  trouble- 
some, as  not  very  easily  to  be  borne.  1  lie 
wrapped  in  flannel,  with  a  very  great  fire  near 
my  bed ;  but  whether  it  be  that  a  recumbent 

Eosture  increases  the  pain,  or  that  expansion 
y  moderate  warmth  excites  what  a  great  heat 
dissipates,  I  can  seldom  remain  in  bed  two 
hours  at  a  time  without  the  necessity  of  rising 
to  heat  the  parts  affected  at  the  fire. 
One  night,  between  the  pain  and  the  spasms  in 
my  stomach,  I  was  insupportably  distressed. 
On  the  next  night,  I  think,  I  laid  a  blister  to  my 
back,  and  took  opium  ;  my  night  was  tolerable, 
and,  from  that  time,  the  spasms  in  my  stomach, 
which  disturbed  me  for  many  years,  and  for 
two  past  harassed  me  almost  to  distraction, 
have  nearly  ceased ;  I  suppose  the  breast  is  re- 
laxed by  the  opium. 
Having  passed  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  at 
Mr.  Tnrale's,  I  came  home  on  Friday  morning, 
that  I  might  pass  the  day  unobserved  ;  I  had 
nothing  but  water,  once  in  the  morning,  and 
once  at  bedtime.    I  refused  tea,  after  some 
deliberation,  in  the  afternoon.   They  did  not 
press  iL    I  came  home  late,  and  was  unwilling 
to  carry  my  rheumatism  to  the  cold  church  in 
the  morning,  unless  that  were  rather  an  excuse 
made  to  myself.   In  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
church,  but  came  late,  I  tliink  at  the  Creed.  I 
read  Clarke's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Greek, 
but  rather  hastily.    I  then  went  to  Thrale's, 
and  had  a  very  tedious  and  painful  night  But 
the  spasms  in  my  throat  are  gone;  and,  if 
cither  the  pain,  or  the  opiate  which  the  pain 
enforced,  has  stopped  them,  the  relief  is  very 
cheaply  purchased.     The  pain  harasses  me 
much  :  yet  many  have  the  disease,  perhaps,  in 
a  much  higher  degree,  with  want  of  food,  fire, 
and  covering,  which  I  find  thus  grievous,  with 
all  the  succours  that  riches  and  kindness  can 
buy  and  give. 
On  Saturday  I  was  not  hungry,  and  did  not  eat 
much  breakfast  There  was  a  dinner  an  d  com- 
pany, at  which  I  was  persuaded  or  tempted  to 
stay.    At  night  I  came  home,  sat  up,  i 
posed  the  Prayer  and  having  ordered 
to  make  the  fire  in  my  chamber,  at 
to  rest,  and  had  a  tolerable  night 


Easter  Dat. 

,  1770,  in 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  pre- 
served me  by  thy  fatherly  care,  through  all  the 
years  of  my  past  life,  and  now  permittest  me 
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again  to  commemorate  the  sufferings  and  merit*  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chriat ;  grant  me  ao  to 
partake  of  this  Holy  Rite,  that  the  disquiet  of  my 
mind  may  be  appeased,  that  my  faith  may  be  in- 
creased, my  hope  strengthened,  and  my  life  regu- 
lated by  thy  will.  Make  me  truly  thankful  for  that 
portion  of  health  which  thy  mercy  has  restored,  and 
enable  me  to  use  the  remains  of  life  to  thy  glory  and 
my  own  salvation.  Take  not  from  me,  O  Lord, 
thy  Holy  Spirit ;  extinguish  in  my  mind  all 


ainful  and  inordinate  desires ;  let  me  resolve  to  do 
that  which  is  right  ;  and  let  i 


me  by  thy  help,  keep 
my  resolutions.  Let  me,  if  it  be  best  for  me,  at 
last  know  peace  and  comfort ;  but  whatever  state 
of  life  Thou  abalt  appoint  me,  let  me  end  it  by  a 
happy  death,  and  enjoy  eternal 
of  Jesus 


in  th> 


The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading  the 

turea,  was  to  read  600  verses  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  200  in  the  New,  every  week. 
The  Old  Testament  in  any  language,  the  New 

in  Greek. 

Thia  day  I  began  to  read  the  Septuagint,  but  read 
only  230  verses,  the  nine  first  chapters  of 
Genesis. 

On  this  evening  I  repeated  the  Prayer  for  Easter 
Day,." 


mi,  im 

Every  man  naturally  persuades  himself  that  he 
can  keep  his  resolutions,  nor  is  he  convinced 
of  his  imbecility  but  by  length  of  time  and 
frequency  of  experiment.    This  opinion  of  our 


DaT. 

1  in  the  afternoon. 

I  am  just  returned  from  the  communion,  having 
been  very  little  interrupted  in  my  duty  by  bodily 

I  was  very  early  at  church,  and  used  thia  Prayer, 
I  think,  before  service,  with  proper  Collects.  I 
was  composed  during  the  service.  I  went  to 
the  table  to  hear  the  prefatory  part  of  the  office 
then  returned  to  my  pew,  and  tried  to  settle 
some  resolutions. 

I  resolved  to  form,  this  day, 
the  Scriptures. 

To  rise  by  eight,  or  earlier. 

To  form  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  my  daily  life. 

To  excite  in  myself  such  a  fervent  desire  of 
pleasing  God,  as  abould  suppress  all  other 
passions. 

I  prayed  through  all  the  collects  of  meditation, 
with  some  extemporary  prayers  •  recommended 
my  friends,  living  and  dead.  When  I  returned 
to  the  table  I  stayed  till  most  had  communicated, 
and  in  the  mean  time  tried  to  settle  my  mind  , 
prayed  against  bad  and  troublesome  thoughts  ; 
resolved  to  oppose  sudden  incursions  of  th  em  ; 

and,  I  think,  had  thrown  into  my  mind 

at  the  general  confession.    When  I  first  went 


to  the  Ubh^the  particular 

When  I  came  home  I  returned  thanks,  by  accom- 
modating the  General  Thanksgiving ;  and 
used  this  Prayer  again,  with  the  Collects,  after 
receiving.    I  hope  God  has  heard  me. 

Shall  I  ever  receive  the  Sacrament 
lity  ?    Surely  the  time  will  come. 

Some  vain  thoughts  stole  upon  me  while  I  stood 
near  the  table ;  I  hope  I  ejected  them  effectually, 
so  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  them. 

I  went  to  prayers  at  seven,  having  fasted ;  read 
the  two  Morning  Lessons  in  Greek.    At  night 
read  Clarke's  Sermon  of  the  Humiliation  of 
our  Saviour. 


have  been  recovering  from  my  rheumatism 
slowly,  yet  sensibly :  but  the  last  week  has  pro- 
duced little  good.  Uneasy  nights  have  tempted 
me  to  lie  long  in  the  mornjng.  But  when  I 
in  the  i 
from  the 


so  prevalent,  that  we  always 
despise  him  who  suffers  his  general  and  settled 
purpose  to  be  overpowered  by  an  occasional 
desire.  They,  therefore,  wbom  frequent  failures 
have  made  desperate,  cease  to  form  resolutions ; 
and  they  who  are  becoming  cunning,  do  not 
tell  them.  Those  who  do  not  make  them  are 
very  few,  but  of  their  effect  little  is  perceived  ; 
for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  a  course  of 
life  planned  by  choice,  but  as  he  is  restrained 
from  deviation  by  some  external  power.  He 
who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom  fives  long 
in  the  observation  of  his  own  rules.  I  never 
yet  saw  a  regular  family,  unless  it  were  that  of 
Mrs.  Harriet's,  nor  a  regular  man  except  Mr. 

 ,  whose  exactness  I  know  only  by  bis 

own  report,  and  Psalmanazar,  whose  life  was, 
I  think, 


1771. 

DAT. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  i 
about  to  commemorate  once  more  in  thy  presence, 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  ana 
Saviour  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Grant,  O  most 
merciful  God,  that  the  benefit  of  his  Bufferings 
may  be  extended  to  me.  Grant  me  faith,  grant 
me  repentance.  Illuminate  me  with  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
enable  me  to  form  good  purposes,  and  to  bring 
these  purposes  to  good  effect.  Let  me  so  dispose 
my  time,  that  I  may  diseharge  the  duties  to  which 
Thou  -halt  vouchsafe  to  call  me ;  and  let  that  de- 
gree of  health,  to  which  thy  mercy  has  restored  me, 
be  employed  to  thy  glory.  O  God,  invigorate  my 
understanding,  compose  my  perturbations,  recall 
my  wanderings,  and  calm  my  thoughts;  that 
having  lived  while  Thou  shalt grant  me  life,  to  do 
good  and  to  praise  Thee,  I  may  when  thy  call  shall 
summon  me  to  another 
Thee  for  Jesu 


1TT1, 

I  am  now  come  to  my  sixty-third  year.  For  the 
last  year  I  have  been  slowly  recovering  both 
from  the  violence  of  my  last  Alness,  and,  I 
think,  from  the  general  disease  of  my  life.  My 
breath  is  less  obstructed,  and  1  am 
ble  of  motion  and  exercise-  My  mind  is  I 
encumbered,  and  I  am  less  interrupted  in  i 


zed  by  Googl 
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tal  eroploymen  t.  Some  advances,  I  hope,  have 
been  made  towards  regularity.  I  have  missed 
church  since  Easter  only  two  Sundays,  both 
which,  I  hope,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  by 
attendance  on  divine  worship  in  the  following 


,  my  evening  devotions 
lengthened.  But  indolence  and  in- 
have  been  neither  conquered  nor  op- 
posed. No  plan  of  study  has  been  pursued  or 
formed,  except  that  I  have  commonly  read  every 
week,  if  not  on  Sunday,  a  stated  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek.  But  what  is  most 
to  be  considered,  I  have  neither  attempted  nor 
formed  any  scheme  of  life,  by  which  I  may  do 
good,  and  please  God. 
One  great  hinderance  is  want  of  rest ;  my  noctur- 
nal complaints  grow  less  troublesome  towards 
morning  ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  defi- 
cienccs  ofethe  night  I  think,  however,  to  try 
to  rise  every  day  by  eight,  and  to  combat  indo- 
lence as  I  shall  obtain  strength.  Perhaps  Pro- 
vidence has  yet  some  use  for  the  remnant  of 
my" 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  whose  mercy  is 
over  all  thy  works,  and  who  hast  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  with  pity  upon  me, 
succour  and  preserve  me  ;  enable  me  to  conquer 
evil  habits,  and  surmount  temptations.  Give  me 
pace  so  to  use  the  degree  of  health  which  Thou 
East  restored  to  my  mind  and  body,  that  I  may 
perform  the  task  Thou  shalt  yet  appoint  me. 
Look  down,  O  gracious  Lord,  upon  my  remaining 

JNut  of  life  ;  grant,  if  it  please  Thee,  that  the  days 
ew  or  many  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may 
pass  in  reasonable  confidence,  and  holy  tranquillity. 
Withhold  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but 
strengthen  all  good  purposes,  till  they  shall  pro- 
duce a  life  pleasing  to  Thee.  And  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  to  another  Btate,  forgive  me  my  sins, 
and  receive  me  to  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  . 
Safely  brought  us,  &c 


September  lid,  1771. 

On  the  19th,  in  the  morning,  before  I  went  to  bed, 
I  used  the  general  prayer,  ["  beginning  of  this 
year,"]  ana  when  I  rose.  I  came  home  from  Mr. 
Thrnle's,  that  I  might  be  more  master  of  my 
hours.  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  but 
came  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have  gone  voluntarily 
to  church  on  the  week  day  but  few  times  in  my 
life.    I  think  to  mend. 

At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  which  I 
have  used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morning. 
Having  been  somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not 
yet  settled  in  any  plan,  except  that  yesterday  I 
began  to  learn  some  verses  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment for  a  Sunday's  recital  I  hope,  by  trust 
in  God,  to  amend  my  ' 
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stronger  desires  of  pleasing  Thee  by  purity  of 
mind,  and  holiness  of  life.  Strengthen  me,  O 
Lord,  in  good  purposes,  and  reasonable  medita- 
tions. Look  with  pity  upon  all  my  disorders  of 
mind  and  infirmities  of  body.  Grant  that  the  re- 
sidue of  my  life  may  enjoy  such  degrees  of  health 
as  may  permit  me  to  be  useful,  and  that  I  may 
live  to  thy. glory  ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  when  it 
shall  please  Thee  to  call  me  from  the  present 
state,  enable  me  to  die  in  confidence  of  thy  mercy, 
and  receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  ^Amcn! 
Toi 


Ul,  2  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  God.  who  hast  permitted  me  to  see 
the  beginning  of  another  year,  enable  me  so  to 
receive  thy  mercy,  as  that  it  may  raise  in  me 


Easter  Eve. 

April  18(A,  1773. 
I  am  now  again  preparing,  by  divine  mercy,  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  my  gracious  Re- 
deemer, and  to  form,  as  God  shall  enable  me, 
resolutions  and  purposes  of  a  better  life. 
When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recol- 
lect so  little  done,  that  shame  and  sorrow, 
though  perhaps  too  weakly,  come  upon  me ; 
yet  I  have  been  generally  free  from  local  pain, 
and  my  strength  has  seemed  gradually  to  in- 
crease.   But  ray  sleep  has  generally  been  un- 
quiet, and  I  have  not  been  able  to  rise  early. 
My  mind  is  unsettled,  and  my  memory  con- 
fused. I  have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts,  with 
a  very  useless  earnestness,  upon  past  incidents. 
I  have  yet  got  no  command  over  my  thoughts  ; 
an  unplcasing  incident  is  almost  certsm  to 
hinder  my  rest ;  this  is  the  remainder  of  my  last 
illness.   By  sleepless  or  unquiet  nights,  and 
short  days,  made  short  by  late  rising,  the  time 
passes  away  uncounted  and 
so  spent  is  useless. 
I  hope  to  cast  my  time  into  some  st 
To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 
To  rise  by  degrees  more  early  in  the  i 
To  keep  a  journal. 
I  have,  I  think,  been  less  guilty  of  neglecting 
public  worship  than  formerly.    I  have  com- 
monly on  Sunday  gone  once  to  church,  and  if 
I  have  missed,  have  reproached  myself. 
I  have  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body. 

These  dispositions  I  desire  to  improve. 
I  resolved,  last  Easter,  to  read  within  the  year, 
the  whole  Bible,  a  very  great  part  of  which  I 
had  never  looked  upon.    I  read  the  Greek 
Testament  without  construing,  and  this  day 
concluded  the  Apocalypse.   I  think  that  no 
part  was  missed. 
My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible  w 
forgotten,  till  I  took  by  chance  the  rcsolutk 
of  last  Easter  in  my  hand. 
I  began  it  the  first  day  of  Lent :  and,  for  a  time 
read  with  some  regularity.    I  was  then  dis- 
turbed or  seduced,  but  finished  the  Old  Testa- 
ment last  Thursday. 
I  hope  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  year,  as 

long  as  I  live. 
Yesterday  I  fasted,  as  I  have  always  or  com- 
monly  done  since  the  death  of  Tttty.  The 
fast  was  more  painful  than  it  has  formerly  been, 
which  I  imputed  to  some  medicinal  evacuations 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  to  a  meal  of 
cokes  on  the  foregoing  day.  I  cannot  now  fast 
as  formerly. 

I  devoted  this  week  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible, 
and  have  done  little  secular  business.   I  am 


■ 
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this  night 


than  is  c 


on  this  an- 


Eastik.  Dat. 


The  day  is  now  begun  on  which  I  hope  to 

a  new  COUrae  ItaxcO  if'  ienrXijyyw*. 

My  hopes  are  from  this  "L 
To  rise  early. 
To  waste  leei 

To  appropriate  something  to 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  look  down  with 
pity  upon  my  sinfulness  and  weakness.  Strength- 
en, O  Lord,  my  mind  ;  deliver  me  from  needless 
terrors ;  enable  me  to  correct  all  inordinate  de- 
sires, to  eject  all  evil  thoughts,  to  reform  all  sinful 
habits,  and  so  to  amend  my  life,  that  when  at  the 
end  of  my  days  Thou  shall  call  me  hence,  I  may 
depart  in  peace,  and  be  received  Into  e— 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 


9  in  the 

Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  for  the  de- 
liverance which  thou  hast  granted  me  from  dis- 
eases of  mind  and  body.  Grant,  0  gracious  God, 
that  I  may  employ  the  powers  which  Thou  vouch- 
safest  me  to  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


April  36<A,  1770. 

some  way  hindered  from  continuing  this 
contemplation  in  the  usual  manner,  *nd  there- 
fore try,  at  the  distance  of  a  week,  to  review 
the  last  Sunday.  I  went  to  church  early,  having 
first,  I  think,  used  my  prayer.  When  I  was 
there,  I  had  very  little  perturbation  of  mind. 
During  the  usual  time  of  meditation.  I  con- 
sidered the  Christian  duties  under  the  three 
principles  of  soberness,  righteousness,  and  god- 
liness ;  and  purposed  to  forward  godliness  by 
the  annual  pertual  of  the  Bible ;  righteousness 
by  settling  something  for  charily,  and  sober- 
ness by  early  hour*.  I  commenced  as  usual, 
with  preface  of  permission,  and,  I  think,  men- 
tioned Bathurst  I  came  home,  and  found  Paoli 
and  Boswell  waiting  for  me.  What  devotions 
I  used  alter  my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember.  I  went  to  prayers  in  the  evening ; 
and,  I  think,  entered  late. 
1  have  this  week  endeavoured  every  day  but  one 
to  rise  early,  and  have  tried  to  be  diligent ;  but 
have  not  performed  what  I  required  from  my- 
self. 

On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  without  requiring 


Since  Easter  1771, 1  have 

evening  devotion. 
I  have  been  less  indulgent  to  corporeal  i 

But  have  done  little  with  my  mind. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixty-third 

year,  I  have  attained  to  know,  even  thus  hastily, 

confusedly,  and  imperfectly,  what  my  Bible 


May  the  good  God  increase  and  sanctify  my 

knowledge. 

I  have  never  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  I  have  read  or  heard  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Susanna,  some  of  Tobit,  perhaps  all ; 
some  at  least  of  Judith,  and  some  of  Lcclesi- 
asticus ;  and,  I  suppose,  the  Benodicitc.  I 
have  some  time  looked  into  the  Maccabees, 
and  read  a  chapter  containing  the  question, 
Which  is  the  strongest  ?  ♦    I  think  in  Esdras. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Day,  1  read  Pococke's 
Commentary. 

I  have  this  last  week  scarcely  tried  to  read,  nor 
have  I  read  any  thing  this  day. 

I  have  had  my  mind  weak  and  disturbed  for  some 
weeks  past. 

Having  missed  church  in  the  morning,  I  went  this 
evening,  and  afterwards  sat  with  Southwell. 

Having  not  used  the  prayer,  except^>n  the  day  of 
communion  ;  1  will  otter  it  this  night,  and  hope 
to  find  mercy.  On  this  day  little  has  been  done, 
and  this  is  now  the  last  hour.  In  life  little  has 
been  done,  and  life  is  very  far  advanced.  Lord 
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Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  my  life  has 
been  yet  prolonged  to  another  year,  grant  that 
thy  mercy  may  not  be  vain.  Let  not  my  years 
be  multiplied  to  increase  my  guilt ;  but  as  age  ad- 
vances, let  me  become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts, 
more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to 
thy  laws.  Let  not  the  cares  of  the  world  distract 
me,  nor  the  evils  of  age  overwhelm  me.  But 
continue  and  increase  thy  loving  kindness  tc 
me ;  and  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  i 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  f 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Good  Friday. 


On  this  day  I  went  twice  to  church,  and 

was  with  me.  I  had  forborne  to  attend  divine 
service  for  some  time  in  the  winter,  having  a 
cough  which  would  have  interrupted  both  my 
own  attention  and  that  of  others;  and  when 
the  cough  grew  less  troublesome  I  did  not  re- 
gain the  habit  of  going  to  church,  though  I  did 
not  wholly  omit  it.  I  found  the  service  not 
burdensome  nor  tedious,  though  I  could  not 
hear  the  lessons.  I  hope  in  time  to  take  plea- 
sure in  public  worship. 

On  this  whole  day  I  took  nothing  of  nourishment 
but  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk  ;  but  the  fast 
was  very  inconvenient.  Towards  night  I  grew 
fretful  and  impatient,  unable  to  fix  my  mind,  or 
govern  my  thoughts  j  and  felt  a  very  uneasy 
sensation  both  in  my  stomach  and  head,  com- 
pounded, as  it  seemed,  of  laxity  and  pains. 

From  this  uneasiness,  of  which  when  I  was  not 
asleep  I  was  sensible  all  night,  I  was  relieved 
in  the  morning  by  drinking  tea,  and  eating  the 
soft  part  of  a  penny  loaf. 

This  I  have  set  down  for  future  observation. 

Saturday,  April  1 0th,  I  dined  on  cakes,  and  found 


♦  1 


var.  10, 


ed  by  Google 


Saturday,  10th.  Having  offered  my  prayers  to 
God,  I  will  now  review  the  last  year. 

Of.  the  spring  and  summer,  I  remember  that  I 
was  able  in  those  seasons  to  examine  and  im- 

Cve  my  Dictionary,  and  was  seldom  withheld 
n  the  work  but  by  my  own  unwillingness. 
Of  my  nights  I  have  no  distinct  remembrance, 
but  believe  that,  as  in  many  foregoing  years, 
they  were  painful  and  restless. 
O  God,  grant  that  I  may  not  mispend  or  lose  the 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me.  For 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 
My  purpose  is  to  attain,  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year,  as  much  knowledge  as  can  easily  be 
had  of  the  Gospels  and  Pentateuch.  Concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  I  am  in  doubt  I  hope  like- 
wise to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  divinity,  by 
reading,  at  least  once  a  week,  some  sermon,  or 
small  theological  tract,  or  some  portion  of  a 
larger  work. 

To  this  important  and  extensive  study,  my  pur- 
pose is  to  appropriate  (libere)  part  of  every 
Sunday,  holyday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and 
to  begin  with  the  Gospels.  Perhaps  I  may  not 
be  able  to  study  the  Pentateuch  before  next 
year. 

My  general  resolution,  to  which  I  humbly  implore 
the  help  of  God,  is  to  methodise  my  life,  to  re- 
sist sloth.    I  hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a 
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bury,  and,  I  think,  the  Thrales.  I  then  com- 
municated with  calmness,  used  the  Collect  for 


C  B.  On  Friday  I  read  the  first  of  Mark,  and 
Clarke's  Sermon  on  Faith. 
On  Saturday  I  read  little,  but  wrote  the 
account  and  the  following  Prayer. 


April  lOfA,  war  midnight. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now 
about  to  commemorate  the  death  of  my  Re- 
deemer, grant  that  from  this  time  I  may  so  live, 
as  that  liia  death  may  be  efficacious  to  my  eternal 
happiness ;  enable  me  to  conquer  alt  evil  customs ; 
deliver  me  from  evil  and  vexatious  thoughts; 
grant  me  light  to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace  to 
perform  it  As  my  life  advances,  let  me  become 
more  pure  and  more  holy.  Take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  grant  that  I  may  serve  Thee 
with  diligence  and  confidence  ;  and  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


April  utk,  177* 

I  had  more  disturbance  in  the  night  than  has  been 
customary  for  some  weeks  past  I  rose  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea. 
I  came,  I  think,  to  church  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prayers.  I  did  not  distinctly  hear  the 
Psalms,  and  found  that  I  had  been  reading  the 
Psalms  for  Good  Friday.  I  went  through  the 
Litany,  after  a  short  disturbance,  with  toler- 
'  «n. 

I  perused  my  prayer  in  the  pew, 
then  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  being  intro- 
duced into  another  pew,  used  ray  prayer  again, 
and  recommended  my  relations  with  Bathurst 
and  Boothby,  then  my  wife  again  by  herself, 
tii  :  i   r  the  altar,  and  read  theCol- 


Easter  Day,  and  returning  to  the  first  pew, 
prayed  my  prayer  the  third  time.  I  came  home  ; 
again  used  my  Prayer  and  the  Easter  Collect. 
Then  went  into  the  study  to  Boswcll,  and  read 
the  Greek  Testament  Then  dined,  and  when 
Boswell  went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chap- 
ters of  St  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the 
fiflh. 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and 

posed. 
I  gave  the  pe 

threepence. 

April  12th,  near  one  in  the  morning.  I  used  my 
Prayer  with  my  ordinary  devotions,  and  hope 
to  lead  henceforward  a  better  life. 


This 


Friday,  June  18/A,  1773. 

day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbury; 


she  had  for  some  days  almost  lost  the  power 
of  speaking.  Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her 
hand,  and  kissed  it  she  pressed  my  hand  be- 
tween her  two  hands,  which  she  probably  in- 
tended as  the  parting  caress.  At  night  her 
speech  returned  a  little ;  and  Bhe  said,  among 
other  things  to  her  daughter,  I  have  had  much 
time,  and,  1  hope,  I  have  used  it  This  morn- 
ing being  called  about  nine  to  feel  her  pulse,  I 
said  at  parting,  God  bless  you,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    She  smiled,  as 

r  senses  perhaps  to  the  dying  l 


This  day  I  found  this  book,*  with  the  resolutions : 
some  of  which  I  had  forcotten,  but  remembered 
my  design  of  reading  the  Pentateuch  and  Gos- 
pels, though  I  have  not  pursued  it 

Of  the  rime  past  since  these  resolutions  were 
made,  1  can  give  no  very  laudable  account 
Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  considered  that  time  as  propitious  to 
study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  lan- 
guage ;  ray  application  was  very  slight  and 
my  memory  very  fallacious,  though  whether 
more  than  in  my  earlier  years,  I  am  not  very 
certain.  My  progress  was  interrupted  by  a 
fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  small 
print,  left  an  inflammation  in  my  useful  eye 
which  was  not  removed  but  by  two  copious 
bleedings,  and  the  daily  use  of  cathartics  for  a 
long  time.  The  effect  yet  remains. 

My  memory  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused.  Names,  and  persons,  and  events 
slide  away  strangely  from  me.  But  I  grow 
easier. 

The  other  day,  looking  over  old  papers,  I  perceived 
a  resolution  to  rise  early  always  occurring.  I 
think  I  was  ashamed,  or  grieved,  to  find  bow 
long  and  how  often  I  had  resolved  what  yet, 
except  for  about  one  half  year.  I  have  never 
done.  My  nights  are  now  such  as  give  me  no 
quiet  rest ;  whether  I  have  not  lived  resolving 
till  the  possibility  of  performance  is  past,  I 
not   God  help  me,  I  will  yet  try. 


•  A  Book  In  which  this  and  the  preceding  Meditations 
on  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  are  wrluen. 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 


Talitker  in  8Ue, 
September  M(A,  1773. 

On  last  Saturday  was  my  sixty-fourth  birthday. 
I  might  perhaps  have  forgotten  it,  had  not  Bos- 
wel!  tola  me  of  it  ;  and  what  pleased  me  less, 
told  the  family  at  Dunvegan. 

The  last  year  is  added  to  those  of  which  little  use 
has  been  made.  I  tried  in  the  summer  to  learn 
Dutch,  and  was  interrupted  by  an  inflammation 
in  my  eye.  I  set  out  in  August  on  this  journey 
to  Skie.  I  find  my  memory  uncertain,  but 
hope  it  is  only  by  a  life  immethodical  and  scat- 
tered Of  my  body,  I  do  not  perceive  that  ex- 
ercise, or  change  of  air,  haa  yet  either  increased 
the  strength  or  activity.  My  nights  are  still 
disturbed  r»y  flatulencies. 

My  hope  is,  for  resolution  I  dare  no  longer  call  it, 
to  divide  my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep  such  a 
journal  of  my  time,  as  may  give  me  comfort  in 
reviewing  it.  But  when  I  consider  my  age,  and 
the  broken  state  of  my  body,  I  have  great  rea- 
son to  fear  lest  death  should  lay  hold  upon  me, 
while  I  am  yet  only  designing  to  live.   But  1 


Almighty  God,  most  merciful  Father,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Thou  hast  protected 
me  in  childhood  and  youth ;  support  me.  Lord,  in 
my  declining  years.  Preserve  me  from  the 
dangers  of  sinful  presumption.  Give  me,  if  it  be 
best  for  me,  stability  of  purposes,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Let  the  year  which  I  have  now  begun  be 
spent  to  thyglory,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  my 
salvation.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  as  death  approaches  prepare  me  to  appear 
jovftilly  in^thy^resence,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 


1774. 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  but  wouldest  that  all 
should  be  saved,  have  mercy  upon  me.  As  Thou 
hast  extended  my  life,  increase  my  strength,  di- 
rect my  purposes  and  confirm  my  resolution,  that 
I  may  truly  serve  Thee,  and  perform  the  duties 
which  thou  shalt  allot  me. 

Relieve,  O  gracious  Lord,  according  to  thy 
mercy,  the  pains  and  distempers  of  my  body,  and 
appease  the  tumults  of  my  mind.  Let  my  faith  and 
obedience  increase  as  my  life  advances  ,  and  let 
the  approach  of  death  incite  my  desire  to  please 
Thee,  and  invigorate  my  dihgence  in  good  works, 
till  at  last,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another 
state,  I  shall  lie  down  in  humble  hope,  supported 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  received  to  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
The  beginning,  &c 

To  read  the  Gospels  before  Eaatar. 

To  rise  at  eight 

To  be  temperate  in  food. 


This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement, 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired 
than  increased  my  learning.  To  this  omission 
i  have  contributed.   In  the 


winter  I  was  distressed  by  a  cough ;  in  the 
summer  an  inflammation  fell  upon  my  useful  eye, 
from  which  it  has  not  yet,  I  fear,  recovered  ;  in 
the  autumn  I  took  a  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
but  my  mind  was  not  free  from  perturbation  ; 

Kt  the  chief  cause  of  my  deficiency  has  been  a 
e  immethodical  and  unsettled,  which  break* 
all  purposes,  confounds  and  suppresses  me- 
mory, and  perhaps  leaves  too  much  leisure  to 
imagination.    O  Lord, ' 
January  9th,  1774. 


1775. 

Maun dy ■  TJturiday ,  April  lata. 

Of  the  use  of  time,  or  of  my  commendation  of 
myself,  I  thought  no  more,  but  lost  life  in  rest- 
less nights  and  broken  days,  till  this  week 
awakened  my  attention. 
This  year  has  passed  with  very  little  improve- 
ment, perhaps  with  diminution  of  knowledge. 
Much  time  I  have  not  left ;  infirmities  oppress 
me.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  I  hope  to 
in  the  i 


Good  Friday,  April  MtA,  1775- 

Boswell  came  in  before  I  was  up.  We  break- 
fasted ;  I  only  drank  tea,  without  milk  or  bread 
We  went  to  church,  saw  Dr.  Wctherel  in  the 
pew,  and  by  his  desire,  took  him  home  with 
us.  He  did  not  go  very  soon,  and  Boswell 
stayed.  Boswell  and  I  went  to  church,  but  came 
very  late.  We  then  took  tea,  by  BosweU'i 
desire  ;  and  I  ate  one  bun,  I  think,  that  I  might 
not  seem  to  fast  ostentatiously.  Boswell  sat 
with  me  till  night ;  we  had  some  serious  talk. 
When  he  went,  I  gave  Francis  some  directions 
for  preparation  to  communicate.    Thus  has 


too.  XV.  P.  M. 
When  I  look  back  upon  resolutions  of  improve* 
ment  and  amendment,  which  have  year  after 
year  been  made  and  broken,  either  by  negJi- 
a,  vicious  idleness,  casual 
or  morbid  infirmity  ;  when  I  find 
of  my  life  has  stolen  unprofitably 
away,  and  that  I  can  descry  by  retrospection 
scarcely  a  few  single  days  properly  and  I 
rously  employed  ;  why  do  i  yet  try  to 
again  ?  I  try  because  reformation  f 
and  despair  is  crimin 
of  the  help  of  God 
As  my  life  has,  from  my  earliest  years,  been 
wasted  in  a  morning  bed,  my  purpose  is  from 
early,  not  later  than  < 


I  try,  in 


11°.  IV.  P.  v  D.J. 
Easter  Eve,  April  1S1A,  1775. 

I  rose  more  early  than  in  common,  after  a  night 
disturbed  by  flatulencies,  though  I  had  taken 
so  little.  I  prayed  but  my  mind  was  unsettled, 
and  I  did  not  fix  upon  the  book.    After  die 


tized  by  Goo 
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coffee  and  buna  for  my  dinner.  I  find  more 
faintness  and  uneasiness  in  fasting  than  I  did 
formerly. 

While  coffee  was  preparing,  Collier  came  in,  a 
man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  whom  I  consulted  about  Macky's 
books.  We  talked  of  old  friends  and  past 
occurrences,  and  ate  and  drank  together. 

I  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and  tried 
Fiddes's  Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayer,  and  was  tolera- 
bly composed.  At  my  return  I  sat  a  while, 
then  retired,  but  found  reading  uneasy. 

ll,  P.  M. 

These  two  days  in  which  I  fasted  I  have  not  been 
sleepy,  though  I  rested  ill 


Easter  Dat. 

April  I6M,  1775. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  whose  mercy 
is  over  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  on  my  mise- 
ries and  sins.  Suffer  me  to  commemorate,  in  thy 
presence,  my  redemption  by  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
Enable  me  so  to  repent  of  my  mispent  time,  that 
I  may  pass  the  residue  of  my  life  in  thy  fear,  and 
to  thyglory.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  as  see  met  h  best 
unto  Thee,  the  infirmities  of  my  body,  and  the 
perturbation  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with 
awful  love  of  thy  goodness,  with  just  fear  of  thine 
anger,  and  with  humble  confidence  in  thy  mercy. 
Let  me  study  thy  laws,  and  labour  in  the  duties 
which  Thou  shaft  set  before  me.  Take  not  from 
mo  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  incite  in  me  such  good 
desires,  as  may  produce  diligent  endeavours  after 
thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation  ;  and  when, 
after  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows, 
Thou  shall  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  eternal 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
a 

Amen. 

Collier  is  dead.   April  7th,  1776. 
Transcribed  from  a  former  book,  with  a  slight 
emendation  or  two.    With  that  book  I  parted, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  by  a  catch. 


September  I9tk,  1775. 

0  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and 
are  sustained,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  in 
whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  accept  my  imper- 
fect thanks  for  the  length  of  days  which  Thou 
hast  vouchsafed  to  grant  me  ;  impress  upon  my 
mind  such  repentance  of  the  time  mispent  in 
sinfulness  and  negligence,  that  I  may  obtain  for- 
giveness of  all  my  offences  ;  and  so  calm  my 
mi  ld,  and  strengthen  mv  resolutions,  that  I  may 
live  the  remaining  part  of  my  life  in  thy  fear,  and 
with  thy  favour.  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me ;  but  let  me  so  love  thy  laws,  and  so  obey 
them,  that  I  may  finally  be  received  to  eternal 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Composed  at  Calais,  in  a  sleepless  night,  and 

used  before  the  morn  at  Notre  Dame.  Written 

at  SL  Omer'a. 


1T76. 

January  \$t. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  per- 
mitted me  to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year, 


grant  that  the  time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  afford 

me,  may  be  spent  to  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
of  my  own  soul.  Strengthen  all  good  resolutions, 
and  tako  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  shed  thy  blessing  both  on 
my  soul  and  body,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


Easter  Dat. 

April  1th. 

The  time  is  again  at  which,  since  the  death  of  my 
poor  dear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  I 
nave  annually  commemorated  the  mystery  of 
Redemption,  and  annually  purposed  to  amend 
my  life.  My  reigning  sin,  to  which  perhaps 
many  others  are  appendant,  is  waste  of  time, 
and  general  sluggishness,  to  which  I  was  al- 
ways inclined,  and,  in  part  of  my  life,  have 
been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melancholy 
and  disturbance  of  mind.  Melancholy  has 
had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and  remissions,  but  I 
have  not  improved  the  intervals,  nor  sufficiently 
resisted  mv  natural  inclination,  or  sickly  habits. 
I  will  resolve,  henceforth,  to  rise  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  so  far  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  will 
pray  that  God  will  strengthen  me.  I  have  be- 
gun this  morning. 

Though  for  the  past  week  I  have  had  an  anxious 
design  of  communicating  to-day,  I  performed 
no  particular  act  of  devotion,  till  on  Friday  I 
went  to  church.  My  design  was  to  pass  part 
of  the  day  in  exercises  of  piety,  but  Mr.  Bos- 
well  interrupted  me ;  of  him,  however,  I  could 
have  rid  myself,  but  poor  Thralc,  orbua  et  extpes, 
came  for  comfort,  and  sat  till  seven,  when  we 
all  went  to  church.  . 

In  the  morning  1  had  at  church  some  radiations  of 
comfort 

I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  other 
times.  I,  by  negligence,  poured  milk  into  the 
tea,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  drank  one  dish  of 
coffee  with  Thrale  ;  yet  at  night,  after  a  fit  of 
drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  very  much  disordered 
by  emptiness,  and  called  for  tea,  with  peevish 
and  impatient  eagerness.  My  distress  was 
very  great 

Yesterday,  I  do  not  recollect  tlmt  to  go  to  church 
came  into  my  thoughts  ;  but  I  sat  in  my  cham- 
ber, preparing  for  preparation :  interrupted,  I 
know  not  how.  1  wos  near  two  hours  at 
dinner. 

I  go  now  with  hope, 

To  rise  in  the  morning  at  eight 

To  use  my  remaining  time  with  diligence. 

To  study  more  accurately  the  Christian  Religion. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
preserved  me,  by  thy  tender  forbearance,  once 
more  to  commemorate  thy  love  in  the  redemption 
of  the  world ;  grant  that  I  may  so  live  the  residue 
of  my  days,  as  to  obtain  thy  mercy  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  from  the  present  state.  Illuminate 
my  thoughts  with  knowledge,  and  inflame  my 
heart  with  holy  desires.  Grant  me  to  resolve 
well,  and  keep  my  resolutions ;  take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit  but  in  life  and  in  death  have 
mercy  on  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

Acts  of  Forgiveness. 
P.  M.  In  the  pew  I  read  my  Prayer,  and  com- 
mended my  friends,  and  those  that  died  this 
year.   At  the  altar  I  was  generally  attentive ; 
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of  vanity  came  into  my  mind 
i  communicating  ;  but  f  found, 
"I  them,  that  they  did  not  tend 
ice  of  God.  At  the  altar  I  renewed 
my  resolutions.  When  I  received,  some  tender 
images  struck  me.  I  was  so  mollified  by  the 
concluding  address  to  our  Saviour,  that  I  could 
not  utter  it-   The  communicants  were  mostly 


women.  At  intervals  I  read  collects,  and  re- 
collected, as  I  could,  my  Prayer.  Since  my 
return,  1  have  said  it.   8  P.  M. 

May  Hit,  1176. 
These  resolutions  I  have  not  practised  nor  recol- 
lected.  O  God,  grant  me  to  begin  now,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


July  15th,  1776. 
O  God,  who  hast  ordained  that  whatever  is  to 
be  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who, 
by  thy  blessing,  bringest  honest  labour  to  good 
effect ;  look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  and 
endeavours.  Grant  me,  O  Lord,  to  design  only 
what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afford  me  calmness 
of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may 
so  do  thy  will  in  tliis  short  life,  as  to  obtain  hap- 
piness in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

When  I  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to  study, 
particularly  of  the  Greek  and  * 


1777. 

January  1st,  1P.M. 
Almighty  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  to 
accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  presume  to  offer 
Thee,  for  the  prolongation  of  mv  life.  Grant,  0 
Lord,  that  as  my  days  are  multiplied,  my  good 
resolutions  may  be  strengthened,  my  power  of 
resisting  temptations  increased,  and  my  struggles 
with  snares  and  obstructions  invigorated.  Re- 
lieve the  infirmities  both  of  my  mind  and  body. 
Grant  me  such  strength  as  my  duties  may  require, 
and  such  diligence  as  may  improve  those  oppor- 
tunities of  good  that  shall  be  offered  me.  Deliver 
me  from  the  intrusion  of  evil  thoughts.  Grant 
me  true  repentance  of  my  past  life:  and  as  I 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  strengthen 
my  faith,  enliven  my  hope,  extend  my  charity, 
and  purify  my  desires :  and  so  help  me  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  when  it  shall  be  thy  pleasure  to 
call  me  hence,  I  may  be  received  to  everlasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 


Marth  ISth. 

This  day  is  Good  Friday.    It  is  likewise  the  day 

on  which  my  poor  Tettv  was  taken  from  me. 
My  thoughts  were  disturbed  in  bed.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  was  my  wife's  dying  day,  and 
begged  pardon  for  all  our  sins,  and  commended 
her  ;  but  resolved  to  mix  little  of  my  own  sor- 
rows or  cares  with  the  great  solemnity.  Having 
taken  only  tea,  without  milk,  I  went  to  church ; 
had  time,  before  service,  to  commend  my  wife, 
and  wished  to  join  quietly  in  the  service,  but  I 
did  not  hear  well,  and  my  mind  grew  unsettled 
L   Having'rested  ill  in  the 


I  slumbered  at  the  sermon,  which,  I 

could  not,  as  I  sat,  perfectly  hear. 
I  returned  home,  but  could  not  settle  my  i 

At  last  I  read  a  chapter.    Then  went  down. 

about  stx  or  seven,  and  ate  two  cross  buns,  and 

drank  tea.    Fasting  for  some  time  has  been 

uneasy,  and  1  have  taken  but  little. 
At  night  I  had  some  ease.   L.  D.  1 1 

for  pardon  and  peace. 
I  slept  in  the  afternoon. 


19th,  Easter  Ece. 

I  rose,  and  again  prayed,  with  reference  to  my 
departed  wife.  I  neither  read  nor  went  to 
church,  yet  can  scarcely  tell  bow  I  have  been 
hindered.  1  treated  with  booksellers  on  a 
bargain,  but  the  Urn 


S0(*,  Easter  Day,  lm4  mane. 

The  day  is  now  come  again,  in  which  by  a  cus- 
tom which  since  the  death  of  my  wife  I  have  by 
the  divine  assistance  always  observed,  I  am  to 
renew  the  great  covenant  with  mv  Maker  and 
my  Judge.  I  humbly  hope  to  perform  it  better. 
I  nope  for  more  efficacy  of  resolution,  and  more 
diligence  of  endeavour.  When  I  survey  my 
past  life,  I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste 
of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  mind  very  near  to  madness, 
which  I  hope  He  that  made  me,  will  suffer  to 
extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many  defi- 
ciencies. Yet  much  remains  to  be  repented 
and  reformed.  I  hope  that  I  refer  more  to  God 
than  in  former  times,  and  consider  more  what 
submission  is  due  to  his  dispensations.  But  I 
have  very  little  reformed  my  practical  life  ;  and 
the  time  in  which  1  can  struggle  with  habits 
cannot  be  now  expected  to  be  long.  Grant,  O 
God,  that  I  may  no  longer  resolve  in  vain,  or 
dream  away  the  life  which  thy  indulgence  gives 
me,  in  vacancy  and  uselcssncss. 

9n4  mane. 

I  went  to  bed  about  two,  had  a  disturbed  ; 

as  at  i 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  sees* 
all  our  miseries  and  knowest  all  our  necessities, 
look  down  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Defend  me 
from  the  violent  incursions  of  evil  thoughts,  and 
enable  mc  to  form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as 
may  conduce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
thy  providence  shall  appoint  me  ;  and  so  help  me 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may  surely 
there  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found, 
and  that  I  may  serve  thee  with  pure  affection 
and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me ;  years  and  infirmities 
oppress  me,  terror  and  anxiety  beset  roc  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge.  In  all 
dangers  protect  mc,  in  all  perplexities  relieve  and 
free  roe,  and  bo  help  mc  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
1  may  now  so  commemorate  the  death  of  thy 
Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  this 
short  and  painful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may, 
for  his  sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness. 


zed  by  Goo 
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April  tlk,  1777. 
By  one  strange  hinderance  or  another,  I  hive 
been  withheld  from  the  continuation  of  my 
thought*  to  this  day,  the  Sunday  following 
Easter-day. 

On  Easier-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there 
prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty 
ana  my  other  friends.  I  was  for  wnie  time 
much  distressed,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope, 
from  the  God  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  reso- 
lution, but,  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes 
revived,  and  ray  courage  increased  ;  and  I 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer 

^Vita  ordinandi. 
Biblia  legends. 
Theologia?  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  hctandum. 

I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe,  again 
read  my  prayer.  I  then  went  to  the  tablo  and 
communicated,  praying  for  some  time  after- 
wards;  but  the  particular  matter  of  my  prayer 
I  do  not  remember. 

I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm  glad- 
ness of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  felt  be- 
fore. 1  came  home,  and  began  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  sweet  un- 
interrupted sleep,  as  I  have  not  known  since  I 
slept  at  Fort  Augustus. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on  Tuesday 
with  Paradise.  The  mornings  have  been  de- 
voured by  company,  and  one  intrusion  has, 
through  the  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself 
a  scheme  of  bfe,  and  a  plan  of  study  ;  but 
neither  life  has  been  rectified,  nor  study  fol- 
lowed. Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  my  memory  grows  less 
tenacious,  and  my  observation  less  attentive. 
If  I  am  decaying  it  is  time  to  make  haste.  My 
nights  are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments  me, 
has  sometimes  so  obstructed  my  breath,  that 
the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only  volunta- 
ry but  laborious  in  a  decumbent  posture.  By 
copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  most  Sundays, 
intending  to  supply  the  deticience  in  the  week. 
So  that  I  owe  twelve  attendances  on  worship. 
I  will  make  no  more  such  superstitious  stipu- 
lations, which  entangle  the  mind  with  unbidden 
obligations. 

My  purpose  once  more,  O  Thou  merciful  Creator, 
that  governcst  all  our  hearts  and  actions,  ftoriff 
oiVa  mfce***,  let  not  my  purpose  be  vain  :  My 
purpose  once  more  is, 

To  rise  at  eight 

To  keep  a  journal. 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  language,  be- 
fore Easter. 
To  gather  the  arguments  for  Christianity. 
To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  public 


ttft  18IA,  1777. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  me  so  to  remember  thy  gifts,  and  so  to  ac- 
knowledge thy  goodness,  as  that  every  year  and 
day  which  Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  may  be  em- 


ployed to  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and  in  the 
diligctit  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy  provi- 
dence shall  allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy  grace,  to 
know  and  to  do  what  Thou  requirest  Give  me 
good  derires,  and  remove  those  impediments 
which  may  hinder  them  from  effect  Forgive  me 
my  sins,  negligences  and  ignorances  ;  and  when 
at  last  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  life,  receive 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


1778. 
Good  Fridat. 


It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened 
in  Passion  Week  before,  that  I  have  never 
dined  at  home,  and  I  have  therefore  neither 
practised  abstinence  nor  peculiar  devotion. 

This  morning  before  I  went  to  bed  I  enlarged  my 
prayers,  by  adding  some  collects  with  reference 
to  the  day.  I  rested  moderately,  and  rose  about 
nine,  which  is  more  early  than  is  usual.  I 


think  I  added  something  to  my  morning 
Pray  ers.  Boswell  came  in  to  go  to  church  ; 
we  bad  tea,  but  I  did  not  eat  Talk  lost  our 
time,  and  we  came  to  church  late,  at  the  Second 
Lesson.  My  mind  has  been  for  some  time 
feeble  and  impressible,  and  some  trouble  it  gave 
me  in  the  morning  ;  but  I  went  with  some  con- 
fidence and  calmness  through  the  prayers. 
In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Ed- 
wards, an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not 
seen  me  since  1729.  He  knew  me,  and  asked 
if  I  remembered  one  Edwards  ■  I  did  not  at 
first  recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  wo 
walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  told  him  a 
conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouae 
between  us.  My  purpose  is  to  continue  our 
acquaintance. 
We  sat  till  the  time  of  worship  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalms.  Not 
easily,  I  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not  being 
attentive,  I  fell  asleep.  When  we  came  home 
we  had  tea,  and  I  ate  two  buns,  being  some- 
what uneasy  with  fasting,  and  not  being  alone. 
If  I  had  not  been  observed,  I  should  probably 


Dat. 


0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Yesterday  (13th)  I  rose  late,  having  not  slept  ill. 
Having  promised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  write:  but  for  some  time  neither 
wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and  talked. 
After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Boswell  came  in. 
He  stayed  till  near  twelve. 

1  purposed  to  have  gone  in  I " 
but  missed  the  hour. 

Edwards  observed  how  many  we  have  outlived. 
I  hope,  yet  hope,  that  my  future  life  shall  be 
belter  than  my  past 

From  the  year  1752,  the  year  in  which  my  poor 
dear  Tetty  died,  upon  whose  soul  may  God 
have  had  mercv  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  have  received  the  sacrament  every  year  at 
Easter.    My  purpose  is  to  receive  it  now.  O 
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Lord  God,  for  the  sake  of  J< 
it  effectual  to  my  salvation. 
My  purposes  are, 
To  study  divinity,  particularly 
Christianity. 

To  read  the  New  Testament  over  in  the  year, 

with  more  use  than  hitherto  of  coi 
To  be  diligent  in  my  undertakings. 
To  serve  and  trust  God,  and  ' 
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Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
once  more  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and 
make  the  memorial  of  his  death  profitable  to  my 
salvation,  by  strengthening  my  faith  in  his  merits, 
and  quickening  my  obedience  to  his  laws.  Re- 
move from  me,  O  Go  I,  all  inordinate  desires,  all 
corrupt  passions,  and  all  vain  terrors,  and  fill 
me  with  zeal  for  thy  glory,  and  with  confidence 
in  thy  mercy.  Make  me"  to  love  all  men,  and 
enable  me  to  use  thy  gifts,  whatever  Thou  shalt 
bestow,  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures.  So 
lighten  the  weight  of  years,  and  so  mitigate  the 
afflictions  of  disease,  that  I  may  continue  fit  for 
thy  service,  and  useful  in  my  station.  And  so  let 
me  pass  through  this  life,  by  the  guidance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  at  last  I  may  enter  into  eternal 
joy,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


Having  gone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  abont  nine, 
and,  having  prayed,  went  to  church.  I  came 
early,  and  used  this  prayer.  After  sermon  I 
again  used  my  prayer ;  the  Collect  for  the  day 
I  repeated  several  times,  at  least  the  petitions. 
I  recommended  my  friends.  At  the  altar  I 
prayed  earnestly,  and  when  I  came  home, 


prayed  for  pardon  and  peace ;  repeated  my 
own  prayer,  and 
Collect 


added  the  petitions  of  the 


0  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of 
Jeaus  Christ.  Amen. 

At  my  return  home,  I  returned  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  of  communion. 

1  was  called  down  to  Mrs.  Nollikens.  Boswell 
came  in ;  then  dinner.  After  dinner,  which 
I  believe  was  late,  I  read  the  First  Epistle  to 

, ;  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers ;  then 
to  tea,  and  afterwards  tried  Vottiua  dt 
k   I  was  sleepy. 


Monday,  April  20/',.  1778. 

After  a  good  night,  as  I  am  forced  to  reckon,  I 
rose  seasonably,  and  prayed,  using  the  Collect 
for  yesterday. 

In  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter  1777, 1  found 
a  very  melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So 
little  has  been  done,  that  days  and  months  are 
without  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed, 
been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights  have 
been  commonly,  not  only  restless,  but  painful 
and  fatiguing.  My  respiration  was  once  ho 
difficult,  that  an  asthma  was  suspected.  I 
could  not  walk,  but  with  great  difficulty,  from 
Stowhill  to  GreenhilL  Some  rel  axation  of  my 
breast  has  been  procured,  I  think,  by  opium, 
which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep,  frees  my 
breast  from  spasms. 


I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
I  think  with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have  made 
sermons,  perhaps"  as  readily  as  formerly.  My 
memory  is  less  faithful  in  retaining  names,  and 
I  am  afraid  in  retaining  occurrences.  Of  this 
vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  I  impute  a 
great  part  to  a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  life,  and 
therefore  purpose  to  spend  my  time  with  more 
method. 

This  year,  the  28th  of  March  passed  away  with- 
out memorial.  Poor  Tetf  y,  whatever  were  oar 
faults  and  failings,  we  loved  each  other !  I  did 
not  forget  thee  yesterday, 
lived !  

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  begin  a  i 


1779. 

January  Ut,  bt/ort  1  in  Ike  1 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hare 
granted  to  me  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  that  I  may  employ  thy  gifts  to  thy  glory, 
and  my  own  salvation.  '  Excite  me  to  amend  my 
life :  gtvc  mc  good  resolutions,  and  enable  me  to 
perforin  them.  As  I  approach  the  grave,  let  my 
faith  be  invigorated,  my  hope  exalted,  and  my 
charity  enlarged.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  Ufe  protect  me, 
in  the  hour  of  death  sustain  me,  ana  finally  re- 
ceive me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  take  of 
Jesu 


GOOD  Friday. 


After  a  night  restless  and  oppressive,  I  rose  this 
morning  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual ;  and 
having  taken  tea,  which  was  very  necessary  to 
compose  the  disorder  in  my  breast,  having 
eaten  nothing,  I  went  to  church  with  Boswell. 
We  came  late  ;  I  was  able  to  attend  the  Litany 
with  little  perturbation.  When  we  came  home 
I  began  the  First  to  the  Thess.  having  prayed 
by  the  Collect  for  the  right  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  gave  Boswell  Lts  Pensttt  dt  Pascal, 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  me.  I  did  not,  I 
believe,  read  very  diligently ;  and  before  I  had 
read  far,  we  went  to  church  again  ;  I  was  again 
attentive.  At  home  I  read  again,  then  drank 
tea,  with  a  bun  and  a  half,  thinking  myself  less 
able  to  fast  titan  at  former  times ;  and  then 
concluded  the  Epistle.  Being  much  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  I  slept  about  an  hour  by  the 
fire. 

it  P.  M. 

I  am  now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  find  little 
but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor  plea- 
sure: much  intended,  and  little  done.  My 
health  is  much  broken ;  my  nights  afford  me 
little  rest  I  have  tried  opium,  bat  its  help  is 
counterbalanced  with  great  disturbance  ;  it  pre- 
vents the  spasms,  but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  God, 
have  mercy  on  me. 

Last  week  I  published  [the  first  part  of]  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hope,  tn  such  a  manner 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acquisition  ;  I 
have  scarcely  read  any  thing.    I  maintain  Mrs. 

 and  her  daughter.    Other  good  of  myself 

I  know  not  where  to  find,  except  a  little  charity. 
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But  I  mm  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can 


Easter  Eye. 

April  id,  1779,11  P.  M. 

This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual 
resolution.  The  review  is  comfortless,  little 
done.  Part  of  the  life  of  Drydcn  and  the  life 
of  Milton  have  been  written;  but  my  mind 
has  neither  been  improved  nor  enlarged.  I 
have  read  little,  almost  nothing.  And  I  am 
not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or 
quitted  any  evil  habits. 

Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so 
little  effect,  that  I  am  almost  weary,  but  by  the 
help  of  God,  am  not  yet  hopeless.  Good  reso- 
lutions must  be  made  and  kept.  I  am  almost 
seventy  years  old,  and  have  no  time  to  lose. 
The  distressful  restlessness  of  my  nights,  makes 
it  difficult  to  settle  the  course  of  my  days. 
Something,  however,  let  me  do. 


and  enable  me  to  forsake  them.  Ease,  if  it  shall 

please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind,  and  relieve 
the  infirmities  of  my  body.  Let  me  not  be  dia- 
turb<>d  by  unnecessary  terrors,  mid  let  not  the 
weakness  of  age  make  me  unable  to  amend  my 
life.  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  receive  my  petitions,  succour  and  comfort  me, 
and  let  me  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days, 
that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  enter 
into  eternal  happiness,  through  Jcsu 
Lord.    A  men. 


Sept  19tk,  1T79,  H.  P.  M.  19mA. 
Almighty  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whose 
hands  are  fife  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for  all 
thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my  Ufa 
to  the  common  age  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O 
gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the  course 
of  seventy  years  I  have  committed  against  thy 
Holy  Laws,  and  all  negligences  of  those  duties 
which  Thou  hast  required.  Look  with  pity  upon 
me,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable 
me  to  pass  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  vouch- 
safe to  grant  me,  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory : 
and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  remains  of  a  mispcnt 


Dat. 

April  Ath,  1779. 

I  rose  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed 
the  prayer  written  last  night ;  ana  by  neglect- 
ing to  count  time  sat  too  Ions  at  breakfast,  so 
that  I  came  to  church  at  the  First  Lesson.  I 
attended  the  Litany  pretty  well ;  but  in  the 
pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  sendee, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant 
Before  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occa- 
sional prayer.  At  the  altar  I  commended  my 
6  ,  and  aeain  prayed  the  prayer ;  I  then  prayed 
the  Collects,  and  again  my  own  prayer  by 
memory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  received, 
1  hope  with  earnestness :  and  while  others  re- 
ceived sat  down  ;  but  thinking  that  posture, 
though  usual,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.  1 1 
prayed  again  in  the  pew,  but  with  what  prayer  | 
I  have  forgotten. 

When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer,  at  the  altar, 
I  add«'d  a  general  pnrj>ose, 
To  avoid  idleness. 

I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.  After  my  re- 
turn I  used  it  again,  and  the  Collect  for  the 
day.   Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers, 
and  last  night  discoursed  with  him  on  the  sa- 


life,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to  i 
I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


purpose  is  to 


My 
year. 

To  study  the  Scriptures. 
To  be  diligent 


at  least  thrice  a 


1780. 


Uf,  H,  J.  JL  Jf. 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  by 
whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  the 
beginning  of  mother  year,  grant  me  with  in 


Easter  Dat. 


April  4*A,  1779. 


Purposes7 
To  rise  at  eight,  or  as  soon  as  I 
To  read  the  Scriptures. 
To  study  religion. 

Almighty  God,  by  thy  merciful  continuance  of 
my  life,  I  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the 
Bufferings  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Chnst,  and 
to  implore  that  mercy  which,  for  his  sake,  Thou 
era.  Forgive  me  my  sinp,  O  Lord, 


of  days,  increase  of  holiness  ;  that  as  I  live 
longer  I  may  be  better  prepared  to  appear  before 
Thee,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  my  present 
state. 

Make  mc,  O  Lord,  truly  thankful  for  the  mercy 
which  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  show  me  through 
my  whole  life  ;  make  me  thankful  for  the  health 
which  Thou  hast  restored  in  the  last  year,  and  lot 
the  remains  of  my  strength  and  life  be  employed 
to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me  ; 
enable  me  to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may 
hinder  my  advancement  in  godliness ;  let  me  be  no 
longer  idle,  no  longer  sinful ;  but  give  me  recti, 
tude  of  thought  and  constancy  of  action,  and 
bring  me  at  last  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 


Sunday,  Junt  18 A. 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year.  I  perceived 
the  remission  of  those  convulsions  in  my 
breast  which  bad  distressed  me  more  than 


twenty  years 
the  mercy 
1  a  year. 


I  returned  thanks  at  church  for 
lie,  which  has  no* 
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Almighty  God,  our  Creator  and  Preserver, 
from  whom  proccedeth  all  good,  enable  me  to  re- 
ceive with  humble  acknowledgment  of  thy  un- 
bounded benignity,  and  with  due  consciousness  of 
my  own  unworthiness,  that  recovery  and  con* 
tin  nance  of  health  which  Thou  hast  granted  me, 
ami  vouchsafe  to  accept  the  thanks  which  I  now 
offer.  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  this  and  all 
thy  mercies.  Grant.  1  beseech  Thee,  that  the 
health  and  life  which  thou  a  halt  yet  allow  me, 
may  conduce  to  my  eternal  happiness.  Take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  so  help  and  bless 
me,  that  when  thou  sbalt  call  me  hence,  I  may 
obtain  pardon  and  salvation,  for  the  aukc  of  Jesus 
ur  Lord. 


I  rose  according  to  my  resolution,  and  am  now  to 
begin  another  year:  I  hope  with  amendment  of 
life.   I  will  not  despair.   Help  me,  help  me,  0 
my  God. 
My  hope  is, 

To  rise  at  eight  or  sooner. 

To  r«  ad  ibe  Bible  Uirough  this  year  in  i 
guage. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

To  study  religion. 

Toi 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
granted  me  such  continuance  of  life,  that  I  now 
see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  look  with 
mercy  upon  me  ;  as  thou  £  run  test  increase  of 
years,  grant  increase  of  grace.  Let  me  live  to 
repent  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  by  thy  help 
so  to  'regulate  my  future  life,  that  I  may  obtain 
strength  of  body  and  greater  |  mercy  when  I  appear  before  Thee,  through  the 

merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to 
do  my  duty  with  a  quiet  mind  ;  and  take  not 


from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  protect  and  bless 
me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Cfc  ' 


Good  Fridat. 


nine  unit?  in  .vi.iri  n  i  iiiii»ueu  uf  ljhs  oi  wc 

Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,dilatonly 
and  hastily,  unwilling  lo  work,  and  working 


Sept.  IBM,  1790. 
lam  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of 
my  life,  with  mor 

vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  is  common  at  that 
age  But  though  the  convulsions  in  my  breast 
are  relieved,  my  sleep  is  seldom  long.  My 
nights  are  wakeful,  and  therefore  I  am  some- 
times sleepy  in  the  day.  I  have  been  attentive 
to  my  diet,  and  nave  diminished  the  bulk  of  my 
body.  1  have  not  at  all  studied,  nor  written 
diligently.  I  have  Swift  and  Pope  yet  to  write ; 
Swift  is  just  begun. 
I  have  forgotten  or  neglected  my  resolutions  or  I  forgot  my  prayer  and 
purposes,  which  I  now  humbly  and  timorously     ago  I  found  this  paper. 

renew.   Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  Some  time  in  March  I  finished  tf* JUvesof  the 
with  my  own  total  disapprobation.    Perhaps  | 
God  mav  grant  me  now  to  begin  a  wider  and  a  | 

with  vigour  and  haste. 
On  Wednesday  1 1th,  was  bunod  mv  dear  friend 
Thrale,  who  died  on  Wednesday  4th; 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  who 
hast  permitted  me  to  begin  another  year,  look 
with  mercy  upon  my  wretchedness  and  frailty. 
Rectify  my  thoughts,  relieve  my  perplexities, 
strengthen  my  purposes,  and  reform  my  doings. 
Let  increase  of  years  bring  increase  of  faith,  tmpe, 
and  charity.  Grant  me  diligence  in  whatever 
work  thy  providence  shall  appoint  me.  Take 
not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  let  roe  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  days  which  thou  shalt  yet  allow 
me,  in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory ;  and  when  it  shall 
be  thy  good  pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  grant  me, 
O  Lord,  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to 
everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  J 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


1781. 

I  was  yesterday  hindered  by  my  old 


January  \tt. 

Having  sat  in  my  chamber  till  the  year  began,  I 
used  my  accommodation  of  the  Morning  Prayer 
to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  slept  remark- 
ably well,  though  I  had  supped  liberally.  In 
the  morning  1  went  to  church.  Then  1  wrote 
letters  for  Mrs.  Desmoulins ;  then  went  to 
Streatham,  and  had  many  stops.  At  night  I 
took  wine,  and  did  not  sleep  well. 


?re  buried  many  of  my  hopes  and 
About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday 
expi 
pulw 


with  I 
pleasures. 

morning  he  expired ;  I  felt  almost  the  last 
flutter  of  bis  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never 
been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  be- 
nignity. FarewelL  May  God,  that  delightcth 
in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  thee! 
I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  some  time  before 
his  death. 

The  decease  of  him  from  whose  friendship  I  had 
obtained  many  opportunities  of  amusement, 
and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts  as  to  a 
refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  left  mc  heavy. 


My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  1765.  I 
enjoved 
my  life. 


Easter  Eve. 

April  Utt,  mi. 
On  Good  Friday  I  took,  m  the  afternoon,  some 
coffee  and  buttered  cake ;  and  to-day  I  had  a 
little  bread  at  breakfast,  and  potatoes  and  ap- 
ples in  the  afternoon,  the  tea  with  a  little  toast ; 
but  I  find  myself  feeble  and  uncustomed,  and 
suspect  that  I  cannot  bear  to  fust  so  long  ts 
formerly. 

This  day  I  read  some  of  Clarke's  Sermons.  1 
hope  that  sroce  my  last  communion  1  have  ad- 


gitized  by  Google 
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vanced,  by  pious  reflections,  in  my  submission 
to  God  and  my  benevolence  to  roan  ;  but  I 
have  corrected  no  external  habits,  nor  have  kept 
any  of  the  resolutions  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  yet  I  hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and 
not  to  lose  my  whole  life  in  idle  purposes. 
Many  years  are  already  gone  irrevocably  past, 
in  useless  misery  ;  that  what  remains  may  be 
spent  better,  grant,  O  God. 

By  this  awful  festival  is  particularly  recommended 
newness  of  life  ;  and  a  new  life  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  begin,  by  more  diligent  application 
to  useful  employment,  and  more  frequent  at- 
tendance on  public  worship. 

I  again,  with  hope  of  help  from  the  God  of  mercy, 
resolve, 

To  avoid 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  by  whose  pro- 
tection I  have  been  preserved,  ana  by  whose  cle- 
mency I  have  been  spared,  grant  that  the  life 
which  Thou  hast  so  long  continued,  may  be  no 
longer  wasted  in  idleness  or  corrupted  by  wicked- 
ness. Let  my  future  purposes  be  good,  and  let 
not  my  good  purposes  be  vain.  Free  me,  O  Lord, 
from  vain  terrors,  and  strengthen  me  in  diligent 
obedience  to  thy  laws.  Take  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  so  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  may 
be  made  partaker  of  his  merits ;  and  may  finally, 
for  his  sake,  obtain  everlasting  happiness.  Amen. 


1731. 

I  rose  after  eight,  and  breakfasted ;  then  went 
early  to  church,  and  before  service  read  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  I  commended 
my  G*  friends,  as  I  have  formerly  done.  I  was 
one  of  the  last  that  communicated.  When  I 
came  home  I  was  hindered  by  visitants,  but 
found  time  to  pray  before  dinner.  God,  send 
thy  blessing  upon 


Monday,  April  16  (A. 

At  night  I  had  some  mental  vellications,  or  revul- 
sions. I  Pfsyed  in  my  chamber  with  Frank, 
and  read  the  first  Sunday  in  the  Duty  of  Man, 
in  which  I  had,  till  then,  only  looked  by  com- 
pulsion or  by  chance. 

This  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be 
heard. 

J  have,  I  thank  God,  received  the  Sacrament 
every  year  at  Easter  since  the  death  of  my  poor 
dear  Tetty.   I  once  felt  some  temptation  to 


June  Mrf,  1791. 
Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  good, 
enable  me  to  remember  with  due  thankfulness 
the  comforts  and  advantages  which  I  have  enjoyed 
by  the  friendship  of  Henry  Thrale,  for  whom,  so 


far  as  is  lawful,  I  humbly  implore  thy  mercy  in 
his  present  state.  O  Lord,  since  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  call  him  from  this  world,  look  with 
mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left  ,  continue  to 
succour  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  me, 
and  repay  to  his  relations  the  kindness  which  1 
have  received  from  him;  protect  them  in  this 
world  from  temptations  and  calamities,  and  grant 
them  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 


•  Sic  MS.  fMj  deceased  friends.] 


September  id,  1781. 
When  Thrale's  health  was  broken,  for  many 
months  I  think  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened April  4th,  I  constantly  mentioned  him  m 
my  prayers ;  and  after  his  death,  have  made 
particular  supplication  for  his  surviving  family 
to  this  day. 

September  \StA. 

This  is  my  seventy-third  birthday,  an  awful  day 
I  said  a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  anc 
waking  early,  made  use  in  the  dark,  as  I  sat 
up  in  bed,  of  the  prayer,  [beginning  of  this  year.] 
I  rose,  breakfasted,  and  gave  thanks  at  church 
for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption. 
As  I  came  home,  I  thought  I  had  never  begun 
any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  I  read  the  Se- 
cond Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  looked 
into  Hammond's  Notes.  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  let  this  day  pass  unnoticed,  but 
it  came  this  time  into  my  mind  that  some  little 
festivity  was  not  improper.  I  had  a  dinner,  and 
invited  Allen  and  Level. 

What  has  passed  in  my  thoughts  on  this  anni- 
versary, is  in  stitched  book  K.* 

My  purposes  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year,  to  which  I  add  hope  of 

More  frequent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at 
times  a  year. 


18IA,  Veep.  10°  40\  arc. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
added  another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  permittest 
me  to  call  upon  Thee,  grant  that  the  remaining 
days  which  Thou  shall  yet  allow  me,  may  be  past 
in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory.  Grant  me  good 
resolutions  and  steady  perseverance.  Relieve  the 
diseases  of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disquiet  of 
my  mind.  Let  me  at  last  repent  and  amend  my 
life ;  and,  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  but  assist  my  amendment,  and  ac 


Imcnt,  and  accept  my 
esus  Christ  Amen. 


Sunday.  October  Mr*,  1791, 
(Property  Monday  morning.) 

I  am  this  day  about  to  go  by  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham to  Litchfield  and  Ashbourne.  The  motives 
of  my  journey  I  hardly  know.  I  omitted  it 
last  year,  and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again. 
Mrs.  Aston  will  be  glad,  I  think,  to  see  me. 
We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put  off  my  visit  I 
may  see  her  no  more  ;  perhaps  she  wishes  for 
another  interview.   She  is  a  very  good  woman. 

Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  com- 

•  Tim  book  ia  not  in  the  Editor's  possession. 
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p anion  of  my  childhood  that  passed  through 
the  school  with  me.  We  have  always  loved 
one  another.  Perhaps  we  may  be  made  belter 
by  some  serious  conversation,  of  which  how- 
ever I  have  no  distinct  hope. 
At  Litchfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  show  a 
by  frequent  attendance  on  pub- 


1782. 


Having  been,  from  the  middle  of  January,  dis- 
tressed by  a  cold,  which  made  my  respiration 
very  laborious,  and  from  which  I  was  but  little 
relieved  by  bang  blooded  three  times  ;  having 
tried  to  ease  the  oppression  of  my  breast  by 
juent  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in  the 


frcqi 
nigh: 


it  and  drowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected 
me  to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations  ;  having 
to  all  this  added  frequent  cathartics,  sometimes 
with  mercury,  I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Laurence, 
on  Thursday.  March  14th,  to  let  me  bleed  more 
copiously.  Sixteen  ounces  were  taken  away, 
and  from  that  time  my  breath  has  been  free, 
and  my  breast  easy.  On  that  day  I  took  little 
food,  and  no  flesh.  On  Thursday  night  I  slept 
with  great  tranquillity.  On  the  next  night 
(15th)  I  took  diacodium,  and  had  a  most  rest- 
less night  Of  the  next  day  1  remember  nothing, 
that  I  rose  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  Mrs. 


Poor  Laurence  has  almost  lost  the 


but 

Lennox  and  Shcward. 

Sunday  17th.  I  lay  late,  and  had  only  Palfrey 
to  dinner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's  Directory, 
a  p  ous  rational  book  ;  but  in  any  except  a  very 
regular  life  difficult  to  practice. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time  might 
pass  unemployed,  no  more  should  pass  un- 
counted, and  this  has  been  written  to-day,  in 
consequence  of  that  thought  I  read  a  Greek 
chapter,  prayed  with  Francis,  which  I  now  do 
commonly,  and  explained  to  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  which  I  find  connexion  not  observed, 
I  think,  by  the  expositors.  I  made  punch  for 
myself  and  my  servants,  by  which,  in  the  night 
I  thought  both  my  breast  and  imagination  dis- 
ordered. 

March  13th.  I  rose  late,  looked  a  little  into 
books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Thrale, 
and  Nicolatda ;  afterwards  Dr.  Hunter  came 
for  his  catalogue.  I  then  dined  on  tea,  Ac  ; 
then  read  over  part  of  Dr.  Laurence's  book, 
"  De  Temperamcntis,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  a  troubled  mind. 

My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much  disturbed. 
The  peace  of  God  be  with  me. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Laurence,  and  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Aston  and  to  Lucy. 

19th.  I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crofts.  I  took  Lau- 
rence's paper  in  my  hand,  but  was  chill ;  having 
fasted  yesterday,  I  was  hungry-,  and  dined  freely, 
then  slept  a  little,  and  drank  tea ;  then  took 
candles,  and  wrote  to  Aston  and  Lucy,  then 
went  on  with  Laurence,  of  which  little  remains. 
I  prayed  with  Francis. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 

Shaw  comes.    I  think  to  finish  Lau- 


ing 


and  I  have  lost  the  conversation  of  a 


"-sjj  y  — —     ■    -    — —     

learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative 
panion,  and  a  fnend  whom  long  familiarity  has 
much  endeared.  Laurence  is  one  of  the  beat 
I 


20th.  Shaw  came  j  I  finished  reading  Laurence. 
I  dined  liberally.  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lang- 
ton,  and  designed  to  read,  but  was  hindered 
by  Strahan.  The  ministry  is  dissolved.  I 
prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks. 

To-morrow — To  Mrs.  Thrale— To  write  to  Hec- 
tor—To Dr.  Taylor. 

21st  I  went  to  Mrs,  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox  and 
Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went  with 
me  in  the  coach.  Paradise's  Loss.  In  the 
evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night  there  were 
eleven  visitants.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Cox. 
When  I  walked  I  saw  the  penthouses  covered 
with  snow. 

22d.  I  spent  the  time  idly.  Mens  turbata.  In 
the  afternoon  it  snowed.  At  night  1  wrote  to 
Taylor  about  the  pot,  and  to  Hamilton  about 

the'Faedera. 

23d.   I  came  home,  and  found  that  Desmouhns 
had,  while  I  was  away,  been  in  bed.  I 
from  Langton  and  Bos  well.  I  promised 
six  guineas. 

24th,  Sunday.  I  rose  not  early.  Visitors,  Allen, 
Davis,  Windham,  Dr.  Horsier.  Dinner  at 
Strahan's.  Came  home  and  chatted  with 
Williams,  and  read  Romans  ix.  in  Greek. 

To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible ;  put 

rooms  in  order  :  copy  L  's  letter. 

I  read  1 1  p.  and  some! 
in  fifty-five  minutes. 

26th,  Tu.    I  copied  L  letter,  then  wrote  to 

Mrs.  Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  sent  home 
Dr.  Laurence's  papers  with  notes.  I  gave  D — 
a  guinea,  and  found  her  a  gown. 

27th  W.  At  Harley-street  Bad  nights — in  the 
evening  Dr.  Broomfield  and  his  family — Mer- 
lin's steelyard  given  me. 

2Sth,  Th.  I  came  home.  Sold  Ryroer  for  Da- 
vies  ;  wrote  to  Boswell.  Visitors,  Dr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Crofts.  I  have,  in  ten  days,  written  to 
Aston,  Lucy,  Hector,  Langton,  "Boswell ;  per- 
haps to  all  by  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

The  weather,  which  now  begins  to  be  warm,  gives 
me  great  help.  I  have  hardly  been  at  church 
this  year ;  certainl  v  not  since  thel  5th  of  J anuary. 
My  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath  would  not 
permit  it 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  dear  Tetty  died. 
I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  of  repentance  and 
contrition  ;  perhaps  Tetty  knows  that  I  prayed 
for  her.  Perhaps  Tetty  is  now  praying  for  me. 
God  help  me.  Thou,  "God,  art  merciful,  hear 
my  prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

We  were' married  almost 


.  At  night 
the  Bible, 


have  now  been  parted  thirty. 

I  then  read  1 1  p.  from  Ex.  36  to  Lev.  7.  I  prayed 
with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer  for  Good  Friday. 

29th,  Good  Friday.  After  a  night  of  peat  dis- 
turbance and  solicitude,  such  as  I  do  not  re- 
member, I  rose,  drank  tea,  but  without 
and  went  to  church.  I  was  very  l 
and  coming  home,  read  Hammond  on  one  ot 
the  Psalms  for  the  day.  I  then  read  Leviticus. 
Scott  came  in.    A  kind  letter  from  GastreL  1 


zed  by  Google 
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read  on,  then  went  to  evening  prayers,  and 
afterwards  drank  tea  with  buns  ;  then  read  till 
I  finished  Leviticus  24  pages  et  sup. 

To  write  to  Gastrel  to-morrow. 

To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

30th,  Sat  Visitors,  Paradise,  and  I  think  Horsley. 
Read  1 1  pages  of  the  Bible.  I  was  faint : 
dined  on  herrings  and  potatoes.  At  prayers,  I 
think,  in  the  evening.  I  wrote  to  Gastrel,  and 
received  a  kind  letter  from  Hector.  At  night 
Lowe,   Pr.  with  Francis. 

31st,  Easter  day.  Read  15  pages  of  the  Bible. 
Csetexa  alibi. 


At  the  Table. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  per- 
mitted to  commemorate  my  Redemption  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  that  this  awful  remem- 
brance may  strengthen  my  faith,  enliven  my  hope, 
and  increase  mv  charity ;  that  I  may  trust  in 
Thee  with  my  whole  heart,  and  do  good  according 
to  my  power.  Grant  me  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  do  thy  will  with  diligence,  and 
suffer  it  with  humble  patience;  so  that  when  Thou 
call  me  to  judgment,  I  may  obtain  forgive- 
and  acceptance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  our 
and  Saviour.  Amen. 


At  Departure,  or  at  Home. 

Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  that  the 
designs  of  a  new  and  better  life,  which  by  thy 
grace  I  have  now  formed,  may  not  pass  away 
without  effect.  Incite  and  enable  me,  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  improve  the  time  which  Thou  shaft 
grant  me  ;  to  avoid  all  evil  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions ;  and  to  do  all  the  duties  which  thou  shall 
set  before  me.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
These  prayers  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,*  in 

the  latter  end  of  the  year  1782,  and ' 

them  October  9th,  1784. 


On  leaving  Mr.  Thrale's  Family. 

October  8th,  1782. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me, 
by  thy  grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and  sincere 
thankfulness  remember  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place,  and 
that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission, 
equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou 
givest  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
this  family.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that 
they  may  so  pass  through  this  world,  as  finally  to 
enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting  happiness,  for 
Jesus  C  hrist's  sake.  Amen. 

O  Lord,  so  far  as,  &c— Tbrale. 


devotions  somewhat,  I  think,  enlarged.  Being 
earlier  than  the  family,  I  read  St  Paul's  fare- 
well in  the  Acts,  and  then  read  fortuitously  in 
the  Gospels,  which  was  my  parting  use  of  the 
library. 

1776. 


I  was  called  early.   I  packed  up  mv 
used  the  foregoing  prayer,  with 


•  Dauxhtcr-in  law u>  Dr.. 
field  in  178K. 


October  1th. 
bundles,  and 
my  morning 

died  at  Litch- 


I  had  just  heard  of  Williams's  death. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  art 
the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  who  givest  and  who 
takest  away,  teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence, 
whatever  thou  shalt  allot  me  ;  make  me  to  re- 
member, with  due  thankfulness,  the  comforts 
which  I  have  received  from  my  friendship  with 
Anna  Williams.*  Look  upon  her,  O  Lord,  with 
mercy,  and  prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with 
hope,  and  to  pass  by  death  to  eternal  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


1784. 


Easter  Day. 

•V  U  nth. 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  who 
givest  life  and  takest  it  away,  enable  me  to  return 
sincere  and  bumble  thanks  for  my  late  deliverance 
from  imminent  death ;  so  govern  my  future  life 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  every  day  which  Thou 
shall  permit  to  pass  over  me,  maybe  spent  in  thy 
service,  and  leave  me  less  tainted  with  wicked- 
ness, and  more  submissive  to  thy  will 

Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  glorify  Thee  for  that 
knowledge  of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  of 
thy  wrath,  which  my  disease,  and  weakness,  and 
danger  awakened  in  my  mind.  Give  me  such 
sorrow  as  may  purify  my  heart,  such  indignation 
as  may  quench  all  confidence  in  myself,  and  such 
repentance  as  may,  by  the  intercession  of  my  Re- 
deemer, obtain  pardon.  Let  the  commemoration 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  thy  Son,  which  I 
am  now  by  thy  favour  once  more  permitted  to 
make,  fill  me  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Let 
my  purposes  be  good,  and  my  resolutions  un- 
shaken ;  and  let  me  not  be  hindered  or  distracted 
by  vain  and  useless  fears,  but  through  the  time 
which  yet  remains,  guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
and  finally  receive  me  to  everlasting  life,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


Against  Inquisitive  ano 


Jluguat  Vlth,  1784. 

O  Lord,  my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast 
graciously  sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out 
my  salvation,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all  such 
unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  ni  ' 
or  hinder  me  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  < 
Thou  hast  required.  When  1  behold  the  works 
of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy 
providence,  give  me  grace  always  to  remember 
that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy 
wavs  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please  Thee 
to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be 


•  This  lady,  who  waa  afflicted  with  blindness,  lived 

Iraany  years  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  died  in  his  house. 
She  wrote  several  Poems,  which  were  published  in  one 
volume  4lo.  1786. 
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done,  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofit- 
able and  dangerous  inquiries,  from  difficulties! 
vainly  curious,  and doubts impossible  to  be  solved. 
Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou  lia*t  im- 
parted, let  me  serve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and 
humble  confidence,  and  wait  with  patient  ex- 
pectation for  the  time  in  which  the  soul  which 
Thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied  with  knowledge* 
Grant  tins,  OLord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


JUMxwmf,  JhtgitMtWth,  I7$4. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
afflu  test  not  willingly  the  children  of  men,  and 
by  whose  holy  will  now  languishes  in  sick- 


in  at  the  Psalm  ;  could  not  hear  the  reader  in 

the  lessons,  but  attended  the  prayers  with  tran- 
quillity. 

To  rcaJ  the  New  Testament  once  a 
Greek. 


I  protests  my  faith  in  Jesus. 
I  declare  my  resolution  to  obey  him. 
I  implore,  in  the  highest  act  of 

keep  theso  resolutions. 
I  hope  to  rise  to  a  new  life  this  day. 


andpain,make,  I  beseech  Thee,  this  punisl 
ment  effectual  to  those  gracious  purposes  for 
which  Thou  sendest  it ;  let  it,  if  I  may  presume 
to  uttk,  end  not  in  death,  but  in  repentance ;  let 
him  live  to  promote  thy  kingdom  on  earth,  by  the 
useful  example  of  a  better  life  ;  but  if  thy  will  be 
to  call  him  hence,  let  his  thoughts  be  so  purified 
by  his  sufferings,  that  he  may  be  admitted  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  And,  O  Lord,  by  praying  for  him, 
let  me  be  admonished  to  consider  my  own  sins, 
and  my  own  danger,  to  remember  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  to  use  the  time  which  thy  mercy  grants 
mi-  to  thy  plorv  and  myo  :h> 


[The  following  Prayer  was  composed  and  used 
by  Doctor  Johnson  previous  to  his  receiving 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Sun- 
day, December  5th,  1784.] 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now, 
as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemo- 
rate, for  the  last  time,*  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may 
be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  mercy;  enforce  and 
accept  my  imperfect  repentance ;  make  this  com- 
memoration  available  to  the  confirmation  of  my 
faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  en- 
largement of  my  charity ;  and  make  the  death  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude 
of  my  offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ; 
and  receive  me,  at  mv  death,  to  everlasting  hap- 
he  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 


On  the  17th,  Mr.  Chamier  took  me  away  with 
him  from  Streatham.  I  left  the  servants  a 
guinea  for  my  health,  and  was  content  etiotiph 
to  escape  into  a  house  where  my  birthday,  not 
beine  known,  could  not  be  mentioned.  I  sat 
up  till  midnight  was  past,  and  the  day  of  a  new 
year,  a  very  awful  day,  began.  I  prayed  to 
God,  who  had  safely  brought  me  to  the  begtn- 
ning  of  another  year,  but  could  not  perfectly 
recollect  the  prayer,  and  supplied  it  Such 
desertion b  of  memory  I  have  always  had. 

When  I  rose  on  the  19th,  I  think  I  prayed  airain, 
then  walked  with  my  friend  into  his  grounds. 
When  I  came  back,  after  some  time  passed  in 
the  library,  finding  myself  oppressed  by  sleepi- 
ness, 1  retired  to  my  chamber,  where,  by  lying 
down,  and  a  short  imperfect  slumber,  I  was 
refreshed,  and  prayed  as  the  night  before. 

1  then  dined,  and  trifled  in  the  parlour  and  library, 
and  was  freed  from  a  scruple  about  Hi 
At  last  I  went  to  bed,  having  first 
prayer. 

19th,  Sunday.  I  went  to  church,  and  attended 
the  service.  I  found  at  church  a  time  to  use 
my  prayer,  O  Lord,  have  mercy— 


July  30  it 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  who  sendest  sickness  and  restorest  health, 
enable  me  to  consider,  with  a  just  sense  of  tby 
mercy,  the  deliverance  which  Thou  hast  lately 
granted  me,  and  assist  by  thy  blessing,  as  is  best 
for  roe,  the  means  which  I  snail  use  for  the  cure 
of  the  disease  with  which  I  am  now  afflicted. 
Increase  my  patience,  teach  me  submission  to  thy 
will,  and  so  rule  my  thoughts  and  direct  mv  ac- 
tions, that  I  may  be  finally  received  to  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


[The  follow  nip  Meditations  and  Prayers  havo  no 
dates  in  the  MS.] 

I  did  not,  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  so 
much  as  I  have  sometimes  done.  My  mind 
was  not  very  quiet ;  and  an  anxious  prepara- 
tion makes  the  duty  of  the  day  formidable  and 
burdensome.  Different  methods  suit  different 
states  of  mind,  body,  and  affairs.  I  rose  this 
day,  and  prayed,  then  went  to  tea,  and  after- 
wards composed  the  Prayer,  which  I  formed 
with  great  fluency.   I  went  to  church ;  came 


♦  Ho  died  the  I3ih  fuilowing 


Oh 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  without 
whose  help  labour  is  useless,  without  whose  light 
search  is  vain,  invigorate  my  studies,  and  direct 
my  inquiries,  that  I  may,  by  due  diligence  and 
rifilit  discernment,  establish  ravself  and  others  in 
thy  Holy  Faith.  Take  not,  6  Lord,  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me ;  let  not  evil  thoughts  have  do- 
minion in  my  mind.  Let  mo  not  unger  in  igno- 
rance, but  enlighten  and  support  me,  for  tl 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


O  Lord  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  wills  and 
affections  of  men,  kindlo  in  my  mind  holy  desires, 


ed  by  Googl 


bie  me  to  love  thy  commandments,  and  to  desire 
thy  promises ,  let  me,  by  thy  protection  and 
influence,  so  pass  through  things  temporal,  as 
finally  not  to  lose  the  things  eternal ;  and  among 
the  hopes  and  Tears,  the  pleasures  and  sorrows, 
the  dangers  and  deliverances,  and  all  tho  changes 
of  this  life,  let  my  heart  be  surely  fixed,  by  the 
help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  everlasting  fruition 
of  thy  presence,  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  these  petitions.  Forgive,  O  mer- 
ciful Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrary  to  thy 
laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness 
as  may  produce  true  contrition  and  effectual  re- 
pentance, so  that  when  I  shall  be  called  into 
another  state,  I  may  be  received  among  the 
sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation  have 
obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
clemency  l  now  presume  to  implore,  after  a  long 
life  of  carelessness  and  wickedness,  have  mercy 
upon  me.  I  have  committed  many  trespasses ;  I 
have  neglected  many  duties.  I  have  done  what 
Thou  hast  forbidden,  and  left  undone  what  Thou 
hast  commanded.    Forgive,  merciful  Lord,  my 
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oy  thy_Holy  Spirit,  to 
'  Word, for. 


my  life,  according 


to  thy  Holy  Word,  for  JesusChrist's  sake. 


O  merciful  God,  full  of  compassion,  long-suf- 
fering, and  of  great  pity,  who  sparest  when  we 
deserve  punishment,  and  in  thy  wrath  thinkest 
upon  mercy  ;  make  me  earnestly  to  repent,  and 
heartily  to  be  sorry  for  all  my  misdoings  i  make 
me  rcmcmDrance  so  Durcirnpome  anu  pomiui,  mat 
I  may  flee  to  Thee  with  a  troubled  spirit  and  a 
contrite  heart ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  visit,  com- 
fort, and  relieve  me ;  cast  me  not  out  from  thy 
presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me, 
but  excite  in  me  true  repentance :  give  me  in  this 
world  knowledge  of  thy  truth,  and  confidence  in 
thy  mercy,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlast- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and 
SonJe 


Imploring  DUige 
O  God,  make  me  to  remember  that  tht  night 
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